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2     ON    THE    CHICAGO    SURRBNDBR. — THB    PURE    IN    HEARI^. 


ON  TUE  CHICAdO  SURRENDBR. 
What  !  hoist  the  white  flag  when  our  triumph  is 

nigh  ? 
What  !  crouch  before  Treason  ?  make  Freedom  a 

lie? 
What !  »pikc  all  our  guns  wliea  the  foe  is  at  bay 
And  the  rags  of  his  black  banner  dropping  away  7 
Tear  down  the  strong  name  that  our  nation  bfts 

won, 
And  strike  her  brave  bird  from  his  home  in  the 

sun? 

H^'s  a  coward  who  shrinks  trom  the  lift  of  the 

sword  ; 
He's  a  traitor  who  mocks  at  the  i^aofifioe  poured  ; 
Nameless  and   homeless  the  doom  that  should 

blast 
The  knave  who  stands  idly  till  peril  is  past ; 
But  he  who  submits  when  the  thunders  have  burst 
And  victory  dawns,  is  of  cowards  the  worst  ! 

Is  the  old  spirit  dead  ?  Are  we  broken  and  weak,  ! 
That  cravens  so  shamelessly  lift  the  white  cheek  j 
To  court  the  swift  insult,  nor  blush  at  the  blow,  { 
The  tools  of  the  treason  and  friends  of  the  foe  !  i 
See  !  Anarchy  smiles  at  the  Peace  which  they  ask,  j 
And  the  eyes  of  Disunion  flash  out  through  the 
mask  ! 

Give  thanks,  ye  brave  boys,  who  by  vale  and  by  ! 

crag  ; 

Bear  onward,  unfaltering,  our  noble  old  flag,  j 
Strong  arms  of  the  Union,  heroes  living  and  dead,  | 
For  the  blood  of  your  valor  is  uselessly  shed  !  ' 
No  soldier's  green  laurel  is  promised  you  here,  j 
Bat  the  white  rag  of  '^spripaihy**  softly  shall  I 

cheer !  , 

And  you,  ye  war  martyrs  who|^reach  from  your 

graves 
How  captives  are  nursed  by  the  masters  of  slaves. 
Or,  living,  still  linger  in  shadows  of  Death,— 
Puflf  out   the   starved  muscle,  recall    the  faint 

breath. 
And  shout,  till  those  cowards  rejoice  at  the  cry, 
"  By  the  hands  of  the  Union  we  fought  for  we 

die  !  ♦» 

By  the  God  of  our  fathers  !  this  shame  we  must 

share  ; 
But  it  grows  too  debasing  for  freemen  to  bear. 
And  Washington,  Jackson,  will  turn   in  their  i 

^      graves,  | 

When  the  Union  shall  rest  on  two  races  of  slaves,  ' 
Or,  spuming  the  spirit  which  bound  it  of  yore,  • 
And  sundered,  exist  as  a  nation  no  more  ! 

— Tribune.  Bayard  Taylor. 


THE  PURE  IN  HEART. 

BT   ALICE  GARY. 

''Blessed  are  the  pore  in  heart:  for  they  sbalJ 
wOod." 

I  ASKED  the  angels  in  my  prayer. 

With  bitter  tears  and  pains. 
To  show  mine  eyes  the  kingdom  where 

The  Lord  of  glory  reigns. 

I  said, "My  way  with  doubt  id  dim, 

My  heart  is  sick  with  fear  ; 
Oh,  come,  and  help  me  build  to  him 

A  tabernacle  here  ! 


the  itoftm  of  sorrow  wildly  beAt 
The  clouds  with  death  are  chill  ; 

I  long,  to  hear  his  voice  so  sweet. 
Who  whispered,  «  Peace  ;  be  still  ! " 

'the  angels  said,  God  giveth  you 
His  love  ;  what  more  is  ours  T 

And  even  as  the  gentle  dew 
Dtecends  upon  the  flowers. 

His  grace  descends,  and  as  of  old. 

He  walkri  with  man  apart. 
Keeping  the  promise,  as  foretold. 

With  all  the  pure  in  heart 

Thou  need'st  not  ask  the  aogels  where 

His  habitations  be, 
Keep  thou  thy  spirit  clean  and  fair. 

And  he  shfdl  dwell  with  thee. 

— JVeio  York  Ledger, 

THE  EXILE'S  PRAYER. 

[In  his  work  on  the  Mind,  Dr.  Rush  mentions  the 
faet,  attested  by  elergymcn  of  hia  aoquaintanco, 
that  the  aged  foreigners  whom  they  attended  gen- 
erally prayed,  on  their  death -bed»,  in  their  native 
language,  though  in  many  caaos  they  had  not  spoken 
it  for  fifty  or  aixty  years.) 

He  speaks  !    The  lingering  locks  that,  cold 

And  few  and  gray,  fall  o'er  his  brow. 
Were  bright  with  childhood's  ol altered  gold 

When  last  that  voice  was  heard  as  now. 

He  speaks  !  and  as,  with  flickering  blase. 

Life's  last  dim  embers,  waning,  burn. 

Fresh  from  the  unsealed  fount  of  praise, 

His  childhood's  gushing  words  return. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  what  visions  roll 

Before  those  wet  and  clouded  eyes, 
.  As,  o'er  the  old  man's  parting  soul. 

His  childhood'9  wakened  memories  rise  ! 
The  fields  are  green  and  gladsome  still 

That  smiled  around  his  sinless  home. 
And  back,  from  ancient  vale  and  hill. 

Exultant  echoes  bounding  come  ! 

He  treads  that  soil,  the  first  he  pressed  ; 

He  shouts  with  all  his  boyish  glee  ; 
He  rushes  to  his  mother's  breast ; 

He  clasps  and  climbs  his  father's  knee  ; 
And  then  the  prayer  that  Tvightly  rose. 

Warm  from  his  lisping  lips  of  yore. 
Burst  forth,  to  bless  that  evening's  close 

Whose  slumbers  earth  shall  break  no  more  ! 

Dark  though  our  brightest  lot  may  be. 

From  toil  to  sin  and  sorrow  driven. 
Sweet  childhood  !  we  have  ^till  in  thee 

A  link  that  holds  us  dear  tc  heaven  ! 
When  Mercy's  errand  angel's  near, 

'Tis  in  thy  raiment  that  they  shine, 
♦  And  if  one  voice  reach  Mercy's  ear. 

That  blessed  voice  is  surely  thine  ! 

God  of  his  father  !  may  the  breath 

That  upward  wafts  the  exile's  sigh 
Rise,  fragrant,  from  the  lips  of  death. 

As  the  first  prayer  of  infancy  ! 
Fro#n  not,  if  through  his  childhood,  back. 

The  old  man  heavenward  seeks  his  way  : 
Thy  light  was  on  that  morning  track, 

It  can  but  lead  to  thee  and  day  ! 
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From  Fraser^s  Magazine. 
THE  JUBQBS  OF  BNQLAND. 

Wb  are  about  to  attempt  a  ekctcb  of  the 
Judges  of  England,  and  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  begin  with  tbe  admiflsion  that 
they  do  not  stand  so  high  in  the  popular  es- 
timate, nor  occupy  a  position  of  the  same  po- 
litical and  social  importance,  ai  in  the  olden 
time.  Yet  English  justice  was  never  more 
respected ;  and  complaints  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  its  costliness,  which  tbe  best-inten- 
tioned  law-reformers  have  hitherto  proved 
unable  to  restrict  within  satisfactory  limits. 
Are,  then,  the  most  conspicuous  members  of 
the  judicial  hierarchy,  the  judges  of  West- 
minster Hall,  with  whom  principally  we 
have  to  deal  in  this  place,  deficient  in  the 
personal  qualities  which  should  adorn  and 
dignify  the  bench?  Do  they,  although  con- 
fessedly incorrupt  and  impartial,  want  learn- 
ing, accomplishments,  elocution,  or  urbanity  ? 
Are  they  of  lower  birth  and  breeding,  or  of 
inferior  general  education  to  their  predeces- 
sors? Such  certainly  is  the  more  obvious 
conclusion  ;  but,  before  hastening  to  it,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  sundry  social 
changes  which  may  have  co-operated  in  the 
production  of  the  result  by  gradually  lessen- 
ing the  comparative  rank  and  influence  of 
this  venerable  body,  without  presupposing 
any  positive  decline  in  its  constitution*  or  de- 
merit in  its  chiefs. 

Now,  on  looking  round,  we  see  that  not 
merely  the  legal  profeosion,  but  the  learned 
profesHions  individually  and  collectively,  have 
suffered  in  one  sense  from  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  rise  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes,  and  the  immeasurable 
intellectual  advance  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 
It  has  been  of  late  as  difficult,  if  not  as  im- 
pussilile,  for  lawyers  to  keep  their  vantage- 
ground,  as  it  was  for  the  clergy,  so  long  the 
monopolists  of  cultivation,  to  prevent  the 
laity  frum  eventually  overtaking  or  surpass- 
ing them. 

The  alteration  of  manners  and  habits  has 
operated  in  the  same  direction  ;  for  it  would 
require  an  extraordinary  degree  of  personal 
eminence  to  secure,  for  any  set  of  dignitaries, 
wiien  mingling  in  the  crowd,  the  same  re- 
spect which  is  exacted  from  the  maas  of  man- 
kind by  becoming  seclusion  or  exclusiveness. 
Till  after  the  commencement  of  the  century. 


,  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course  for  a  judge 
I  to  reside  in  or  about  Bloomsbury  as  for  a  bar- 
;  rister  to  have  chambers  in  an  inn  of  court ; 
and  James  Smith  used  to  say  that  when  Lord 
Ellenborough  set  the  present  fashion,  by  re- 
moving from  Russell  Square  to  St.  James's, 
tbe  circumstance  gave  general  dissatisfaction, 
and  was  a  prominent  topic  in  the  newspapers 
for  a  week. 

Again ,  the  distinctive  dress  was  not  entirely 
I  given  up  till  a  much  later  period.  Sir  James 
Allan  Park  stuck  to  the  square-cut  coat,  the 
scratch  wig,  the  three-cornered  hat,  and  the 
black  breeches  and  stockings,  to  his  dying 
day ;  and  he  might  have  been  seen  shaking 
his  head  reproachfully,  when  told  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dandified  colleague,  his  equal 
or  superior  in  every  other  judicial  requisite, 
in  a  figured  waistcoat  and  carrying  a  crush- 
hat  at  a  ball.  In  the  curious  work  entitled 
'*  Armata,"  Lord  Erskine  gravely  maintained 
that  the  judges  should  never  be  seen  in  the 
streets,  going  to  or  returning  from  the  coi\rts, 
without  their  official  costume.  **  If  the  robes 
of  justice  do  not  inspire  the  multitude  with  an 
additional  respect  for  the  magistrates,  why 
are  they  worn  at  all  ?  and  if  they  have  that 
effect,  why  should  the  illusion  be  so  abrupt- 
ly overthrown,  by  exhibiting  to  the  populace 
the  very  ^mc  men,  looking,  perhaps,  from 
careless  habits,  more  meanly  than  thousands 
who  had  but  a  moment  before  beheld  them 
with  salutary  awe?  " 

At  present* the  judges  are  scattered  over  all 
the  most  fiishionable  quarters  of  the  metrop- 
olis; they  frequent  clubs;  th^y  live,  dress, 
and  visit  like  other  people  ;  and  some  of  them 
affect  the  manners  of  men  of  the  world,  or 
even  occasionally  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  town.  Whether  their  ermine  remains 
as  white  to  the  vulgar  eyes, — whether  they 
do  not  lose,  upon  the  whole,  by  descending  to 
this  description  of  social  rivalry,  may  ii&irly 
be  made  a  question.  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
silver-tongued  Murray,  when  young  at  the 
bar,  drank  champagne  with  the  wits  with  im- 
punity ;  but  when  Lord  Loughborough  ( Wed- 
derburne)  tried  tbe  experiment  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  career,  he  failed  signally. 
Foote  asked,  '*  What  can  he  mean  by  coming 
amongst  us?  He  is  not  only  dull  himself, 
but  the  cause  of  dulnest  in  others;  '*  and  John- 
son remarked  of  him  to  Reynolds,  **  This  man 
has  now  been  ten  years  about  town,  and  has 


i 

made  nothipg  of  it.    1  never  beard  anything 
from  him  in  company  that  was  at  all  strik- 

iDjr." 

Lord  Grenville  used  to  say  that  he  liked 
dining  in  company  with  lawyers,  because  the 
chances  were  that  some  good  topic  would  be 
rationally  discussed ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
sots  down  in  his  diary  in  1828  :  **  We  dined 
at  Richardson *s  with  the  two  chief  barons  of 
England  and  Scotland  (Sir  William  Alexan- 
der and  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd),  odd  enough, 
the  one  being  a  Scotsman  and  the  other  an 
Englishman — far  the  pleasantest  day  we  have 
bad.  I  suppose  I  am  partial ;  but  I  think 
the  lawyers  beat  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops 
the  wits."  Both  the  statesman  and  the  poet, 
however,  were  speaking  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  old  school :  and,  prior  to  their  time,  some 
causes  of  deterioration  were  at  work. '  One 
is  mentioned  by  Blackstone  in  his  first  Vine- 
rian  Lecture,  where,  arguing  in  favor  of 
university  education,  he  deprecates  **  the  cus- 
tom, by  some  so  very  warmly  recommended, 
of  dropping  all  liberal  education  as  of  no  use 
to  students  in  the  law,  and  placing  the^n,  in 
its  stead,  at  the  desk  of  some  skilful  attor- 
ney," rightly  contending  that  no  general  rules 
can  be  drawn  from  the  anomalous  success  of 
'*  some  geniuses  formed  to  overcome  all  dis- 
advantages." 

One  such  genius  was  the  chancellor,  Lord 
Hard  wick,  himself  the  son  of  a  Dover  attor- 
ney ;  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  an  cmi- 
Bent  London  attorney,  who  boasted  of  hav- 
ing had  amongst  his  clerks  or  pupils,  and 
about  the  same  time,  Jocelyn,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland;  Parker,  who 
became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
Strange,  who  rose  to  be  Master  of  tbe  Rolls. 
Kenyon  and  Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton)  re- 
ceived the  same  training,  and  their  mode  of 
life  is  described  by  Home  T(M>ke,  a  fellow- 
student  at  the  Temple.  Out  of  term,  they 
used  to  dine  at  an  eating-house  near  Chnncery 
Lane,  at  the  charge  of  seven  pence  halfpenny 
a  head.  **  Dunning  and  myself,"  added 
Tooke,  **  were  generous  ;  for  we  gave  the  girl 
who  waited  upon  us  a  penny  apiece  ;  but 
Kenyon,  who  always  knew  the  value  of  money, 
sometimes  rewarded  her  with  a  halfpenny,  and 
sometimes  with  a  promise." 

Another  curious  example  may  be  read  in  a 
familiar  letter  of  the  poet  Cowper,  who  writes, 
**  I  did  actually  live  three  years  with  Mr. 
Chapman,  a  solicitor  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  slept 
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three  years  in  his  house  ;  but  I  lived,  that  is 
to  say,  I  spent  my  days,  in  Southampton  Row, 
as  you  may  well  remember.  There  was  I  and 
the  future  lord  chancellor  (Thurlow)  con- 
stantly employed  from  morning  to  night  in 
giggling  and  making  others  giggle,  instead  of 
studying  the  law." 

Instead  of  placing  young  men  intended  for 
the  bar  in  the  office  of  an  attorney  or  solic- 
itor,* it  is  now,  we  believe,  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  fo9  them  to  pass  a  year  or  two 
in  the  chambers  of  a  special  pleader,  equity- 
draftsman,  or  conveyancer  ;  but-  it  may  be 
made  a  question  whether  any  marked  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  practising 
section  of  the  bar,  the  class  from  which  the 
judicial  body  must  be  supplied.  Most  assur- 
edly its  claims  to  superior  gentility  have  mate- 
rially declined  since  1601 ;  when  (as  we  learn 
from  Dugdale),  more  by  way  of  confirming  an 
existing  state  of  things  than  as  an  innova- 
tion, a  royal  ordinance,  countersigned  by  Ba- 
con, provided  that  **  none  should  be  admitted 
of  an  inn  of  court  that  is  not  a  gentleman  by 
descent."  And  those  were  days  when  the 
unauthorized  assumption  of  name,  crest,  or 
shield  subjected  the  self-dubbed  armigtr  to 
severe  penalties.  At  present,  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  what  is  called  the 
higher  branch  of  the  profession  is  its  family 
or  blood  connection  with  the  lower, — in  other  . 
words,  the  number  of  barristers  who  are  more 
or  less  related  to  attorneys.  There  is  hardly 
an  eminent  firm  in  town  or  country,  some 
partner  in  which  has  not  a  son,  brother, 
nephew,  cousin,  brother-in-law,  or  son-in-law 
at  the  har.  The  result  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  in  one  of  his  most  elo- 
quent essays.  No  rule  of  etiquette,  as  he 
justly  remarks,  however  strict,  and  no  feelings 
of  delicacy,  however  nice  and  generous,  can 
prevent  men  who  have  connections  or  intimate 
acquaintances  of  this  sort,  from  possessing  a 
great  advantage  over  their  equals  who  have 
none.  •*  Without  industry  and  talent  they 
could  have  done  little  ;  but  perhaps  with  both 
these  they  might  have  done  less,  if  their  early* 
fame  hadnot  been  nurtured  by  those  to  whom 
their  success  was  a  favorite  object,  and  whose 
zeal  afforded  them  at  once  opportunity  and 
stimulus  which  to  more  elevated  adventurers 

*  When  Jekjll  was  asked  the  iifferenoe  between 
an  attornej  and  a  solicitor,  he  said,  *'  aboat  the  same 
as  that  between  a  orooi>diJe  and  an  alligator.  A  so- 
licitor is  a  chancery  attorney  ;  and  £e  two  char- 
aoters  are  commonly  combincMl  in  the  same  person." 
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are  wanting."  This  is  tantamount  tosajing 
that  these  more  elevated  adventurers  have 
hourly  less  and  less  chance  of  obtaining  the 
higher  prizes;  and  so  have  all  who,  before 
securing  a  firm  hold  on  the  dispensers  of 
briefs,  have  acquired  a  name  in  literature. 
The  author  of  **  Ion  "  was  the  leader  of  his  cir- 
cuit, and  a  sergeant,  before  he  ventured  to  an- 
nounce himself  as  the  author  of  a  popular 
drama ;  and  on  the  first  night  of  its  perfor- 
mance the  stage-box  was  exclusively  occupied 
by  his  brethren  of  the  coif. 

There  is  one  road  to  promotion,  much  trod- 
den of  late  years,  which  renders  the  bench 
more  easily  accessible  to  the  higher  class  of 
aspirants,  and  so  compensates  in  one  way  for 
the  mischief  it  is  supposed  to  work  in  another. 
When  a  preference  is  given  to  members  of 
Parliament,  and  party  services  are  allowed 
to  do  duty  as  makeweights,  what  is  lost  in 
technical  knowledge  and  professional  experi- 
ence may  be  regained  in  ready  eloquence,  in 
general  accomplishments,  in  bearing,  and  in 
tone.  Ail  these  are  valuable,  if  not  essen- 
tial, requirements  in  a  judge,  who  has  to  go 
circuits  and  try  causes,  as  well  as  to  sit  in 
banco  and  deliver  judgments  on  points  of  law. 
It  is  .an  obvious  advantage  that  he  should 
leave  a  good  impression  on  the  magistrates 
and  grand  jurymen  with  whom  he  is  brought 
in  close  contact  at  the  assizes  ;  and  consider- 
able command  of  language  is  required  to  en- 
able him  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  counsel, 
and  pave  the  way  for  a  sound  verdict,  by  a 
clear  and  sound  su  mming  u  p.  Besides ,  when 
the  lord  chancellor  or  the  government  is 
blamed  for  not  accepting  public  or  profes- 
sional opinion  as  a  peremptory  guide  in  their 
selections,  they  may  be  tempted  to  recall 
some  remarkable  instances  i%  which  public 
and  professional  opinion  was  notoriously  at 
fault. 

It  vras  taken  for  granted,  when  Sir  James 
/Scarlett  became  Lord  Abinger  and  Chief 
Baron,  that  he  would  try  causes  to  admira- 
tion. But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
perverted  use  of  an  unparalleled  combination 
of  peculiar  faculties.  The  ingrained  habits 
of  advocacy  were  too  strong  for  him  ;  instead 
of  aiming  at  truth  and  justice,  he  chose  a 
side,  commonly  the  weakest  and  the  worst, 
as  aflfording  more  scope  for  ingenuity,  and 
employed  his  wonderful  power  of  selecting 
and  marshalling  facts  for  the  gratification  of 


his  vanity.    The  very  juries  at  length  became 
alive  to  this  defect. 

When  Sir  R.  Rolfe  (Lord  Cranworth),  an 
equity  lawyer,  was  made  a  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, it  was  said  that  he  hesitated  before 
accepting  the  dignity,  and  it  was  expected 
that,  from  want  of  practice  in  common  law 
and  criminal  trials,  he  would  cut  a  bad  figure 
for  a  season.  He  shone  forth  at  once  as  one 
of  the  best  nisi  prius  judges  ever  known. 
At  his  very  first  circuit,  it  was  an  intellec- 
tual treat  to  hear  him  sum  up  m  a  complicat- 
ed cause. 

When  the  late  Lord  Campbell  exercised 
his  undoubted  prerogative  as  lord  chancellor 
in  naming  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  to  a  vacant 
seat  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  even  the  bulk  of 
the  profession  were  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  appointment  was  loudly  denounced  as  a 
piece  of  Scotch  nepotism  by  the  most  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  press.  It  was  said,  and 
we  believe  truly,  that  when  the  proposal  was 
first  made  to  the  dignitary  elect,  he  mistook 
it  for  an  offer  of  a  local  judgeship,  and  asked 
time  to  consider.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn 
(despite  of  some  uncouthness  of  manner)  is 
confebsedly  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  bis 
court. 

Having  now  shown  plausible  grounds  why 
some  diminution  of  social  importance,  if  not 
of  solid  worth,  may  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  judicial  body,  let  us  see  how  far  the  a 
priori  and  possibly  superficial  argument  is  in 
licoordance  with  the  facts. 

Without  pleading  guilty  to  any  culpable 
superstition  as  to  numbers,  we  own  to  a 
feeling  of  regret  when  the  twelve  judges  of 
England  were  increased  by  three  ;  for  there 
is  little  chance  that  the  English  public  will 
ever  acquire  for  the  fifteen  the  same  prescrip- 
tive reverence  which  is  felt  by  the  Scotch. 
**  A  man*s  aye  the  better  thought  o'  in  oar 
country,"  was  Dandie  Dinmont's  reply  to 
Counsellor  Pleydell,  **  for  having  been  afore 
the  Feifteen."  Besides,  the  supply  was  not 
more  than  equal  to  the  demand  prior  to  the 
augmentation,  which  took  place  in  1830. 
The  three  principal  common-law  tribunals 
are  now  composed  as  follows : — 

The  Queen's  Bench,— Chief  Justice,  Cock- 
burn.  Puisne  judges  :  Crompton,  Black- 
bum,  Mellor,  and  Shee. 

The  Common  Pfew.— Chief  Justice,  Erie. 
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Pui^e judges:  Vaughan,  Williaiue,  Wilies, 
Byles,  and  Keating. 

7he  Exchequer.— Chief  Baron,  Pollock. 
Puisne  barons  : — Martin,  Bramwell,  Chan- 
nel 1,  and  Pigott. 

The  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  a  baronet  by  descent, 
and  a  member  of  a  family  'which  has  fur- 
nished an  ample  share  of  contemporary  il- 
lustrations, will  certainly  not  be  cited  as  a 
judge  whose  birth  and  breeding  might  prove 
out  of  keeping  with  his  rank.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  took 
his  degree  in  civil  law,  an  easy  mode  of 
;;rnduating,  which  suited  his  careless  and 
pleaHure-loving  disposition.  At  college,  and 
for  some  years  after  leaving  it,  his  constant 
associates  were  the  two  distinguished  broth- 
ers, Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer.  All  three  were  then  un- 
known to  fame ;  and  although  it  was  plajn 
enough  to  close  observers  of  ordinary  sagacity 
that  the  craving  desire  of  distinction  was 
the  animating  principle  of  each,  few  would 
have  ventured  to  prophesy  that  those  three 
sauntering  young  men  of  family,  who  would 
hardly  take  the  trouble  to  get  up  a  subject 
for  a  debating  club,  were  to  become — one, 
lord  chief  justice  of  England  ;  another,  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  and  a  distin- 
guished author  ;  the  third,  a  leading  states- 
roan  and  orator,  a  cabinet  minister,  and  one 
of  the  first  writers  of  the  age. 

Cockburn,  whose  father.  Colonel  Cock- 
bum,  was  long  minister  at  one  of  the  small- 
er embassies,  had  the  advantage  of  speaking 
two  or  three  foreign  languages  with  facility, 
a  plausible  excuse  for  desultory  reading,  as 
well  as  an  added  zest  to  the  enjoyments  and 
consequent  allurements  of  society.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  ever  took  to  the  serious 
and  sustained  study  of  the  law  at  any  period. 
His  marvellous  rapidity  of  perception,  his 
instinctive  discovery  and  tenacious  grasp  of 
the  precise  knowledge  required  for  the  occa- 
sion, his  power  of  penetrating  to  the  princi- 
ples and  generalizing  the  facts  of  the  cases 
successively  presented  to  him,  not  only  sup- 
plied all  want  of  application  and  book-learn- 
ing, but  prevented  the  outer  world  from  even 
suspecting  him  of  such  a  want.  We  know 
no  one  comparable  to  him  in  this  respect,  ex- 
cept Lord  Derby  in  a  debate  on  a  subject  of 
which  he  knows  little  or  nothing,— one  in- 
volving the  doctriiies  of  political  economy, 


for  example  ;  and  his  lordship  has  been  com- 
pared by  a  competent  critic  to  Mrs.  Pritcb- 
ard,  .of  whom  Johnson  said  that,  admirahlj 
as  she  acted  Lady  Macbeth,  she  never  read 
the  play  through,  nor 'ever  knew  any  part 
but  her  own.  Best,  afterwards  Lord  Wyn- 
ford,  whose  learning  (such  as  it  was)  was 
also  picked  up  at  haphazard  and  as  he  vranted 
it,  was  Celebrated  for  the  charm  of  his  voioe 
and  the  graceful  fluency  of  his  elocution. 
One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Queen's  (then 
King's)  Bench  was  Holroyd,  an  old  special 
pleader  saturated  with  case-law,  whose  nM>da 
of  delivery  made  his  profoundly-learned  jndg- 
ments  unintelligible  to  all  except  the  judge 
who  sat  next  to  him.  That  fortunate  ne^h- 
bor  was  Best,  who  might  be  seen  carefully 
dotting  down  authority  after  authority; 
which,  when  his  turn  came, assumed  a  shape 
as  different  from  that  in  "which  they,  had 
been  first  mumbled  and  jumbled,  as  the 
tempting  edible  which  came  out  at  one  end 
of  the  sausage-making  machine  recorded  in 
**  Pickwick  "differed  from  the  rude  and  some- 
what heterogeneous  material  thrown  in  at 
the  other.  Cockburn  was  never  driven  to 
such  an  expedient.  On  the  bench,  by  tho 
time  the  counsel — supposing  them  to  be 
worth  their  salt — have  concluded  their  argu- 
ments, he  is  armed  at  all  points  and  ready 
to  give  judgment.  At  tho  bar,  he  could  com- 
monly have  followed,  with  very  little  risk, 
the  avowed  practice  of  Curran  :  **  When  I 
am  for  the  plaintiff,  I  am  obliged  to  read  my 
brief,  or  most  of  it ;  when  I  am  for  the  de- 
fendant, I  can  pick  up  the  facts  from  my  op- 
ponent." 

Cockburn,  then,  despite  of  some  early 
recklessness,  soon  made  a  reputation  ;  be- 
came a  leadee  at  sessions,  and  compelled  the 
established  leaders  on  his  circuit  (the  western) 
to  look  about  them.  They  were  formidable 
competitors,  and  not  easy  to  overtake,  maoh 
less  to  distance ;  but  there  were  dasses  of 
cases  in  which  he  shone  pre-eminent,-H9a8es 
in  which  the  indignation  of  juries  vraSs  to  be 
roused,  or  their  feelings  were  to  be  touched. 
Then,  his  rich,  mellow  voice,  and  his  exqui- 
sitely appropriate  (though  dramatic  or  melo- 
dramatic) action,  told  to  admiration.  He  was 
strong  in  conspiracy,  happy  in  sedaotion ,  grand 
in  crim.  con.  His  defence  of  a  clergyman  a©- 
cased  of  immoral  conduct  by  his  parishioners 
vnis  a  masterpiece  in  tbfai  line.  Another 
eminently  saocessful  effort,  and  in  the  highest 
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walk  of  advocacy,  was  his  Bpecch  for  Mac- 
naghten,  the  madman,  who  mot  Mr.  Drum- 
mood  by  mistake  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Cook- 
burn's  definition  of  legal  madness  was  the 
best  ever  delivered  in  a  oourt ;  and  nothing 
could  be  happier  or  finer  than  the  manner  in 
which  be  imperceptibly  shaded  down  the 
popular  liorror  and  indignation  at  the  crime 
into  pity  and  mercy  for  the  perpetrator. 

Another  field,  in  which  he  was  reaping  a 
golden  harvest,  was  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee-rooms of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
particularly  in  election  cases,  when,  with 
the  well-founded  consciousness  of  superior 
talent,  he  made  up  bis  mind  to  play  the  great 
game,  and  was  the  successful  candidate  for 
Southampton  in  1847.  Ue  was  tiot  fully 
appreciated  at  first  hf  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  is  a  lurking  prejudice  against 
lawyers,  as  a  class,  whose  trade  is  talking ; 
and  to  acquire  a  parliamentary  (as  contra- 
distinguished from  a  professional)  position  is 
becoming  harder  and  harder  annually,  by 
reason  of  the  time  required  to  get  up  subjects 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  attention 
of  so  practical  and  business-like  an  assembly. 
His  opportunity  came  at  last,  and  he  made 
the  best  of  it.  In  the  course  of  the  Don 
Pacifico  debate,  the  Whig  government  were 
looking  about  for  a  supporter  who  could 
defend  their  policy,  from  the  legal  point  of 
view, — the  point  of  view  from  which  it  had 
been  most  vigorously  assailed.  They  fixed 
upon  Cockburn,  who,  duly  instructed,  under- 
took the  case,  and  made  one  of  those  rattling 
and  telling  speeches  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  carry  juries  along  with  him.  The  House, 
in  this  instance,  resembled  a  jury,  except  in 
impartiality ;  and  Lord  Palmerston's  position 
was  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  defendant 
in  an  action  for  trespass  and  extortion.  The 
foreign  secretary  was  brought  off  with  flying 
'nilors,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  forget  a 
lervice  of  this  kind. 

Fastidious  critics  thought  that  the  style 
if  oratory  thus  opportunely  and  effectively 
irought  into  play  savored  too  much  of  the 
iu»i  prius  court;  but  no  one  denied  that  a 
forensic  debater  bad  arisen,  capable  of  ren- 
dering good  service  to  his  party,  either  in  an 
official  or  uoofiicaal  capacity.  He  became 
suceesiively  solicitor-general  and  attorney- 
general,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  John 
Jerv if,  in  1866,  was  created  chief  justice  of 
tb»  oonaoQ  pl^.    W«  ha? •  hcMd  that  be 


accepted  this  office  with  reluctance,  although 
a  peerage  was  placed,  and  still  remains,  at  hm 
disposal.  The  political  arena  was  best  suited 
to  his  tastes  and  habits.  Ho  thought,  and 
many  thought  with  him,  that  it  was  also 
best  suited  to  his  capacity ;  and  the  govern- 
ment afterwards  saw  reason  to  regret  that  no 
arrangement  was  made  for  keeping  him  in. 
the  House  of  Commons,  where,  until  Sir 
Boundell  Palmer  came  to  the  rescue,  they 
were  weaker  in  lawyers  than  their  opponents. 
On  Mr.  CardwelPs  Indian  motion  in  1858, 
for  example,  Cockburn  was  the  very  man 
they  wanted  to  make  head  against  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  ;  and  there  frequently  recurred  occa- 
sions when  they  required  a  bold,  ready,  con- 
fident speaker,  who  vnia  not  to  be  put  down 
by  clamor.  But  the  change  proved  advan- 
tageous both  to  the  public  and*  the  new  chief 
justice,  on  the  whole.  He  gave  such  general 
satisfaction  in  his  judicial  capacity,  that, 
when  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Queen^s 
Bench  became  vacant  in  1859,  he  was  raised 
to  it  with  the  entire  approve  1  of  the  profes- 
sion. It  was  stated  at  the  time,  and  never 
contradicted,  that  no  one  of  bis  judgments, 
duriDg  his  nearly  three  years'  chief  justice- 
ship of  the  Common  Pleas  was  successfully 
impugned. 

His  general  administration  of  justice,  in 
the  more  extended  and  elevated  sphere,  haa 
proved  equally  satisfactory ,  although  amongst 
the  vast  variety  of  social  and  moral  as  well 
as  judicial  questions  which  come  before  the 
chief  criminal  and  civil  tribunal  of  thcfo/ 
realms,  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  he  has 
never  given  cause  for  cavil.  In  the  Cardigan 
and  Calthorpo  case  be  broke  through  the 
time-honored  practice  of  th4  oourt, — never  to 
grant  a  rule  for  a  criminal  information,  unless 
the  application  for  it  was  made  at  the  earliest 
available  period.  The  court  is  regarded  as  a 
court  of  honor  for  the  purposes  of  this  par- 
ticular jurisdiction,  and  vras  wont  to  tarn  a 
deaf  ear  to  halting  and  hesitating  domandh 
of  satisfaction.  The  puisne  judges  were  con- 
sequently against  the  granting  of  the  role, 
and  only  yielded  from  unwillingness  to  give 
public  expression  to  a  diflference  with  their 
chJef. 

His  reasons  were  generons  and  plaosiUe, 
if  unsound.  His  mind  revolted  at  the  notkn 
of  a  statute  of  limitations  for  alleged  griev- 
ancea  affecting  military  reputation.  Bat  in 
zeality,  the  principle  and  policy  of  that 
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statute  were  especially  in  point.  These  were 
ifl;rikingly  illustrated  by  Lord  Plunket :  **  If 
Time  carries  a  scythe  in  the  one  hand  with 
which  he  mows  down  the  evidence  of  our 
rights,  he  carries  an  hour-glass  in  the  other 
with  which  he  metes  out  those  portions  of 
duration  which  shall  render  that  evidence  no 
longer  necessary."  When  Lord  Cardigan's 
conduct  at  Balaclava  was  first  discussed,  the 
circumstances  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
*  the  principal  witnesses  ;  they  were,  most  of 
them,  living  in  this  country,  or  accesbible,  and 
ready  to  give  evidence.  After  the  lapse  of 
six  years,  some  were  dead,  others  were  ab- 
sent, and  all  might  urge  imperfect  recollec- 
tion, or  unwillingness  to  reopen  a  disagree- 
able topic,  as  a  ground  for  refusing  to  come 
forward  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
there  is  no  mode  of  compelling  any  one  to 
make  an  affidavit  for  or  against  either 
party.  The  deponents  on  both  sides  are 
volunteers.  The  rule  must  and  would  have 
been  discharged  on  the  ground  of  delay  in- the 
application,  had  there  existed  no  other  ground 
for  discharging  it ;  and  we  need  hardly  say 
that  these  remarks  are  hazarded  without  the 
smallest  reference  to  the  substantial  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  case. 

Wc  also  venture,  with  all  due  humility,  to 
submit  that  a  dangerous  and  untenable  doc- 
trine was  laid  down  in  the  Saturday  Review 
libel  case.  It  surely  cannot  be  a  libel  by  the 
law  of  England  merely  to  attribute  motives, 
when  those  motives  are  a  declared  inference, 
fair  or  unfair,  from  the  proved  or  admitted 
facts? 

One  marked  advantage  of  having  an  ac- 
complished gentleman,  who  has  won  his  spurs 
in  Parliament,  and  can  hold  his  own  in  the 
most  cultivated  circles,  as  president  of  a  court, 
is  that  he  can  afford  to  unbend,  to  be  on  easy 
terms  with  the  bar,  and  opportunely  throw 
aside  form.  Thus,  Lord  MansBeld,  a  noble- 
Oman's  son,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and  the  rival 
of  Chatham,  was  the  most  affable  of  chief 
justices,  and  was  "  at  home  "  every  Sunday 
evening  to  a  select  circle  of  the  bar,  including 
several  of  the  juniors.  Lord  Stowell  used  to 
say  that  dinners  **  lubricate  '*  business  ;  so. 
under  due  restraints,  do  familiarity  and  con- 
fidence between  judges  and  counsel.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  bland  demeanor  and  considerate 
kindness  of  the  three  existing  chiefs  are  pro- 
ductive of  a  large  amount  of  unqualified  good 
to  litigants. 
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Let  those  whose  personal  reminiscenceB  can 
go  back  far  enough,  compare  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  with  Chief  Justice  Abbot  (Lord 
Tenterden)  in  this  respect.     **  1  do  not  like,'* 
said  Curran,  when  Master  of  the  Rolls,  "  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  drill-sergpant 
with  my  cane,  rapping  the  knuckles  of  a  pri- 
vate,*when  I  become  a  colonel  from  the  ranks.*' 
This  is  just  what  Lord  Tenterden  did  like ; 
and  he  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
colonel  from  the  ranks.     A  junior  must  have 
been  singularly  devoid  of  sensitiveness  who 
rose  to  address  him  without  fear  and  trem- 
bling ;   and   there  v^as  an  applauding  titter 
round  the  back  benches  when,  on  his  harshly 
chiding  a  reference  to  Justinian's  institutes, 
it  was  retorted,  **  OJi,  my  lord,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
dvil  law  in  this  court,**    His  partiality  to 
an  eminent  leader  (Scarlett)  was  so  marked 
that,  when  the  favorite  sarcastically  told  Mr. 
Adolphus,  **  There  isti  difference  between  the 
practice  here  and  at  the  u Id  Bailey,*'  the  tell- 
ing reply  was,  "  I  know  there  is.    There,  the 
judge  rules  the  advocate^j  here,  the  advocate 
rules  the  judge."    He  was  habitually  sharp 
with  witnesses,  and  once  told  the  chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company — not  recognizing 
him  as  he  entered  the  box,  and  took  the  book 
to  be  sworn — to    **  hold  up  his  head,  and 
speak  out  like  a  man."    Mr.  Townshend,  his 
biographer,  quotes  another  anecdote  which, 
whether  literally  correct  or  not,  illustrates  hia 
inveterate  habit  of  snubbing.    The  scene  is  a 
circuit  dinner,  with  his  lordship  presiding. 
He  asks  a  country  magistrate  if  he  will  take 
venison.     *♦  Thank  you,  my  lord  ;  I  am  going 
to  take  boiled  chicken."    <*  That,  sir,  is  no 
answer  to  my  question.    I  ask  you  again  if 
you  will  take  venison,  and  I  will  trouble  you 
to  say  yes  or  no  without  further  prevarica- 
tion." 

These  traits  of  character  will  presently  be 
seen  to  have  an  important  and  immediate 
bearing  on  one  main  object  of  this  article, — 
the  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past ; 
for  Lord  Tenterden  was  an  excellent  chief  in 
what  are  commonly  regarded  as  essentials, 
a  classical  scholar,  and  a  well-intentioned, 
though  narrow-minded  man.  Lord  Brough- 
am's elaborate  and  admirable  portrait  of  him 
in  **  Historical  Sketches  "  substantially  con- 
firms our  estimate. 

It  was  as  a  puisne  judge  that  Lord  Tenter- 
den first  acquired,  or  ripened  and  oonram- 
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mated,  the  reputation  which  led  to  the  chief 
justiceship  and  the  peerage ;  and  it  was  as 
puisne  judges  that  many  first-rate  lawyers, 
who  never  rose  higher,  have  earned  lasting 
places  in  judicial  history.  **  As  Burke's  name 
in  the  Senate  [exclaims  Mr.  Townshend]  is 
the  name  of  BuUer  in  Westminster  Hall.'* 
Not  unworthy  to  be  placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory arc  the  names  of  Le  Blanc,  Laarence, 
Hullock,  Bayley,  Dumpier,  Blackstone,  Hol- 
royd,  Littledale,  Patteson,  Parke  (Lord  Wens- 
ley  dale),  Alderson,  Maule,  etc.,  etc.  We 
must,  therefore,  not  be  suspected  of  undcr- 
Taluing  the  weight  and  influence  of  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  same  rank,  now  on  the  bench, 
because  space  forbids  an  individual  and  de- 
tailed account  or  appreciation  of  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Crompton  won  his  way  as  a 
bard- working  junior,  and  never  aspired  to  silk. 
He  had  been  a  special  pleader  of  no  mean  dis- 
tinction, and  whilst  on  the  northern  circuit, 
was  largely  employed  in  commercial  cases  of 
importance.  In  addition  to  his  repute  as  a 
good  general  lawyer,  his  authority  stands  de- 
servedly high  in  those  branches  of  law  in  which 
his  forensic  practice  principally  lay.  His 
judgments  are  marked  by  clearness  and  can- 
dor ;  his  demeanor  is  unassuming,  and  his 
address  conciliating.  Though  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  he  was  educated  at  Tripity  College, 
Dublin. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackman  is  probably  the  most 
deep-read  lawyer  in  his  court;  and  he  has 
thoroughly  digested  what  he  has  read.  He 
IS  also  endowed  with  a  strong  logical  faculty, 
intensely  Scotch,  which  enables  him  to  knit 
his  premises  and  conclusions  together  with 
rare  firmness  and  tenacity.  Where  he  fails 
is  in  manner.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  real 
Arrogance  or  assumption  in  his  character ; 
and  yet,  not  long  ago,  he  managed  to  get  into 
a  very  disagreeable  difference  with  the  sheriff 
and  county  magistrates  at  an  assise  town,  and 
made  the  public  think  him  wrong  when  most 
probably  he  was  substantially  in  the  right. 
Ho  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  creditable 
degree  in  mathematics.  His  friends  thought 
highly  of  him  ;  and  he  was  enrolled  a  mem- 
ber of  the  c)ub  or  society  called  '*  Tbe.Apos- 
^  ties,"  which  boasts  of  having  worked  wonders 
in  the  domains  of  thought  and  imagination. 
It  may  lay  claim  to  a  man  of  genius  or  two, 
and  several  men  of  talent,  as  having  belonged 
ta  the  fraternity;  bat  as  regards  national 


thought  or  progress,  its  annals  might  be  cut 
out  of  the  intellectual  history  of  England 
without  being  missed. 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor  is  turning  out  a  fair 
average  judge,  although  he  had  no>marked  or 
recognized  qualifications  for  the  preferment. 
He  was  a  sergeant-at-law,  in  tolerable  prac- 
tice, a  member  of  Parliament,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  his  friends.  He  is  admitted  to 
possess  sense,  patience,  and  impartiality. 

Mr.  Justice  Sbee,  along  with  a  fair  reputa-* 
tion  as  a  lawyer,  brings  elements  of  strength 
and  confidence  which  are  rarer  and  not  less 
valuable, — a  manly  independence  of  charac- 
ter, a  solid  and  comprehensive  understanding, 
a  generous  disposition,  and  commanding  pow- 
ers of  expression,  to  enforce  the  dictates  of 
his  reason  and  his  heart.  An  Irishman,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  member,  during  a  four 
years'  session,  for  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  he 
was  exposed  to  more  than  ordinary  tempta- 
tions; but  he  never  digressed  into  the  by- 
paths of  politics,  nor  ever  compromised  him- 
self by  the  adoption  of  the  untenable  doctrines 
which  his  constituents  would  fain  have  forced 
on  him.  We  believe  that  it  was  an  entire 
mistake  to  suppose  that  his  preferment  was 
delayed  on  account  of  his  religion. 

Theybief  Justioe  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir 
William  Erie,  is  of  a  good  Dorsetshire  fam- 
ily ,  the  son  of  a  clergyman .  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford. 
His  entire  career  has  been  successful  and  ir- 
reproachable ;  but  his  best  qualities  are  none 
of  a  showy  quality.  He  is  a  good  scholar,  a 
good  speaker,  an  excellent  lawyer,  an  accom- 
plished and  agreeable  gentleman  ;  yet  we 
should  "be  puzzled  to  point  to  any  particular 
occasion  on  which  ho  came  out  in  a  manner 
to  attract  extraordinary  attention  or  applause. 
His  plainness  of  manner,  also,  and  a  slight 
touch  of  provincialism  in  his  speech,  are  apt 
to  hide  the  genuine  refinement  of  his  mind 
from  those  who  do  not  know  him  well.  When 
he  first  joined  the  western  circuit,  it  partook' 
a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  a  pleasure-party  ; 
and  an  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  his  half- 
serious  remonstrance  with  Wilde  (Lord  Tru- 
ro) ,  who  had  no  taste  for  the  prolonged  mer- 
riment of  the  mess-table,  or  for  equestrian 
expeditions  to  the  seacoast. 

♦*I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Wilde,  till  you 
came  the  circuit,  we  lived  a  tolerably  idle 
life,  like  gentlemen;  evening  consultations 
were  mere  formal  matters,  very  rapidly  got 
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ovei  ;  and  when  we  came  into  court  in  the  i 
morning,  we  were  all  pretty  nearly  on  a  par,  | 
60  far  as  concerned  intimate  acquaintance  j 
with  our  brie&.     Now,  you  have  set  the  ex-  | 
ample  of  sitting  up   half  the  night   poring 
oyer  them  ;  and  the  rest  of  us  must  do  like- 
wise to  keep  pace  with  you."     Wilde  also 
set  the  example  of  long  speeches,  a  bad  hab- 
it, which  long  survived  him  on  the  scene  of 
his  earliest  forensic  victories. 

Erie  was  member  for  the  city  of  Oxford, 
irom  1837  to  1841 ;  but  he  made  no  attempt 
at  parliamentary  distinction;  and  when,  in 
1845,  he  was  appointed  to  a  puisne  judge- 
ship in  the  Common  Pleas,  ho  was  so  little 
appreciated,  that  there  appeared  strong  com- 
ments in  the  leading  newspapers,  on  the  al- 
leged injustice  of  preferring  him  to  Mr.  (af- 
terwards Baron)  Piatt.  He  was  removed  to 
the  Queen  *s  Bench  in  1846,  and  appointed 
to  the  dignity  he  now  fills  in  1859.  He  has 
every  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his 
colleagues,  and,  as  regards  authority  on  law 
questions,  is  thought  to  preside  over  the 
fitrongest  of  the  common  law  courts. 

Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  espeeially 
strong  in  special  pleading  and  real  prop- 
erty law,  would  rarely  be  found  wanting 
or  tripping  in  any  branch  of  Englf^h  juris- 
prudence ;  and  his  whole  soul  is  in  the  ef- 
fective discharge  of  his  duty.  Unluckily, 
an  incipient  deafness  threatens  to  impair  his 
utility  as  a  judge  of  assize ;  but  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Sir  James  Patteson)  the 
public,  if  they  had  a  choice  in  the  matter, 
would  be  extremely  ill-advised  not  to  put  op 
with  the  infirmity. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills  vras  a  pet  ftrotege  of 
Lord  Wensleydale,  which  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  his  legal  acquirements,  as  well  as  a 
tolerably  sure  indication  of  his  quality  of 
mind.  Admirable  ingenuity,  combined  with 
an  ex^me  fondness  for  technical  distinctions 
and  fine  (not  always  obvious)  analogies  and 
trains  of  reasoning,  is  bis  forte.  He  is  con- 
sequently safer  in  double  than  in  single  har- 
ness, but  a  most  valuable  member  of  a  court 
in  all  respects,  He  is  by  birth  an  Irtsbman, 
a  native  of  Cork,  and,  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

To  come  to  the  Ezcheqaer.— -The  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  Frederic  Pollock,  would  hold  a 
very  high  plaoe  amongst  the^intelleotual  no- 
tabilities of  his  time,  even  bad  he  never 
Adopted  law  as  his  piofeflsioD.    His  mind  is 


undoubtedly  one  of  extraordinary  grasp,  vig- 
or, and  versatility ;  and  if  he  had  stuck  to 
mathematics  or  mechanics,  he  might  be  now 
in  the  same  category  with  the  HernclieU, 
Aireys,  de  Morgans,  and  Babbages.  We  al- 
lude not  merely  to  the  senior  vrranglership, 
which  was  his  starting-point,  but  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  gtapples  with  the  scien- 
tific questions  which  come  before  him.  *'  No 
man,'*  writes  Lord  Brougham,  "  can  doubt 
that  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  mathemat- 
ioal  princi{de8,  mathematieal  methods  of 
demonstration,  and  the  doctrines  of  mechan- 
ical and  of  chemical  science,  is  of  unspeaka- 
ble importance,  to  the  practical  lawyer." 
The  chief  baronV  general  acquirements,  too, 
are  varied  and  extensive,  and  his  argumenta- 
tive powers  are  of  the  highest  order  when  he 
is  sufficiently  vrarmed  and  stimulated  to  put 
them  forth.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  bis  mind  is  sulject  to  fits  of  sluggishness, 
or  demands  intervals  of  repose ;  for  bis  busi- 
ness at  the  bar  was  sometimes  discharged  in 
a  perfunctory  manner,  and  he  is  rather  un- 
duly prone  to  talk  himself  into  the  subject, 
as  it  were,  by  a  running  colloquy  with  coun- 
sel from  the  bench.  Aa  one  example  among 
many,  we  may  refer  to  that  which  must  be 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers, — the  ar- 
gument in  the  Alexandra  case,  in  which  he 
maintained  his  ground  against  a  formidable 
antagonist.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  without 
the  semblanoe  of  an  appeal  for  forbearance 
on  the  Score  of  bis  elevated  position,  or  his 
age.  His  easy  disposition,  habitual  good 
temper,  and  considerate  kindness,  are  well 
known. 

When  a  **fine  old  man  "vras  mentioned 
in  Swift's  presence,  he  broke  out  angrily : 
^^ There  is  no  such  thing:  if  his  bead  or 
heart  had  been  worth  anything  they  would  have 
worn  him  out  long  ago/'  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  bom  in  1783,  must  be  admitted  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1831,  and  was  Attorney-General  in  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peers  short  administration  of  1834.  He 
came  in  again  vrith  his  party  in  1841,  and 
was  made  chief  baron  in  1844.  Although 
he  never  aoquired  fiime  as  a  parliamentary 
orator,  he  frequently  spoke  with  effect,  and 
bis  duties  as  law  <^oer  of  the  crown  were 
discharged  with  ability  and  conscientious- 
ness. 

In  the  ooiuse  of  the  sdf-same  ai^gumeot 
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in  the  Alaamdfa  case  to  which  allosion  has 
been  made.  Sir  Roondeii  Palmer,  having  to 
qoote  a  Latin  autboritj,  Barcaetioallj  said, 
that  be  woald  translate  it  **  for  the  benefit 
of  the  court," — much  as  a  young  member 
fresh  from  coUege  might  offer  to  translate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  gentlemen. 
As  the  learned  attorney  general  could  not 
mean  this  as  a  hit  at  the  chief  baron,  it  was 
thought  to  aim  at  the  puisne  barons,  only 
one  of  whom  (Bnron  Pigott)  bad  enjoyed  the 
advantage ofa university  education.  Wheth- 
er they  were  strong  in  Horace  or  Juvenal 
may  be  doubted  ;  bnt  we  should  give  them 
credit  for  being  able  to  construe  the  Latin 
of  the  law  books ;  and,  at  all  events,  they 
possess  between  them  most  other  judicial  re- 
qnifiitcs. 

Baron  Bnunweil  showed  by  his  jndgment 
in  this  very  case,  that  he  wielded  a  strong, 
broad  intellect,  well  saturated  wi  h  jurispru- 
dential lore.  His  education  was  private; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  beet  specimens  of  the 
hard-headed  energetic  man  of  buaineM,  who 
has  forced  bis  way  without  much  general 
csJtivation  or  refinement. 


judicial  merits,  and  he  was  placed  under  a 
temporary  disadvantage  from  having  been 
preferred  to  Mr.  Justice  Shce.  So  ibany  av- 
erage lawyers  and  advocates,  of  whom  peo- 
ple thought  little  or  not  at  all,  have  turned 
out  well  as  judges  that  we  gladly  refrain 
from  anticipating  conclusions.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  a  graduate  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  had  a  fair  practice,  and  was 
member  fur  Reading. 

Walk  into  a  nisi  prius  court,  and  you  ftll 
find  it  crowded  with  an  eager  audience, 
watching  and  criticisiiig  every  gesture  of  the 
coansel  and  the  judge.  Walk  into  a  court  of 
equity,  and,  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty, 
you  will  find  no  audience  besides  the  solici- 
tors and  their  clerks,  with,  occofiionaliy,  the 
parties  to  the  suit.  The  public,  therefore, 
neither  have  nor  care  to  have  a  bodily  image 
or  impress  of  a  lord  justice,  a  vice-chancellor, 
or  a  master  of  the  rolls,  even  when  he  heait? 
the  honored  name  of  Romilly.  At  the  first 
view,  too,  there  seems  no  marked  difibrcnce 
between  them.  They  are  all  diligent,  con- 
scientious painstakiog  men,  more  or  less 
learned,  fully  equal  to  their  work,— ^ortem- 


Boron  Cbannell  (althocs^h  not  qmte  up  to  |  que  Gyamfortemquk  Cloanihum.   But  we  can- 
the  mark  on  this  occasion)  is  commonly  di»-  j  not  pass  o^r  the  distinguished  holder  of  the 


tinguished  by  the  neatness  and  lucidity  with 
which  he  applies  his  abundant  knowledge; 
the  chief  drawback  being  his  frequent  indo- 
offion. 

Baron  Martin  (son-in-law  of  the  ohief 
baron)  is  at  home  in  the  learning  of  the  re- 
ports, possesses  an  extraordinary  familiarity 
with  every  branch  of  practice,  knows  more 
of  the  world  than  most  of  his  oolleagnes, 
and  is  a  qaick-witted,  bard- beaded,  olever 
man  to  boot.  His  speciality  is  a  sporting 
cause.  Unluckily  (or  luckily)*  there  are  not 
enoogh  of  them  to  make  it  worth  a  judge's 
while  to  become  a  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club  or  a  frequenter  of  TatteraallV  Lord 
Tenterden  pat  a  orael  damper  on  this  sort  of 
litigation  already  disoountenaneed  by  Lord 
Ellen  borough)  by  refusing  to  try  an  action 
for  the  amount  of  a  wuger  upon  a  dog-fight 
which  had  not  come  off.  **  We,  my  lord," 
said  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  (Brougham) , 
**  were  minded  that  the  dogs  should  fight." 
••  Then  1,"  replied  the  chief  jottiee,  »« am 
minded  to  hear  no  more  of  it !  Gall  the  nnt 
caase." 

Baron  Pigott  has  not  been  long  enoagh 
upon  tho  bench  to  justify  an  ettimate  of  his 


great  seal,  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Betbell, 
Lord  Westburv,  who  exercises,  and  is  long 
likely  to  exercW,  a  pedomioant  influence 
over  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  is  not  only  the  grand  dispenser 
of  its  honors,  but  he  is  a  law  reformer — fear- 
loss,  enlightened,  and  far-seeing — who  biiR 
done  more  to  accelerate  its  purification  and 
remove  its  practical  abuses  than  any  man  liv- 
ing, except  Lord  Brougham.  He  gave  tho 
first  impulse  to  the  slowly-revjving  inns  oi* 
court ;  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  any  ono 
may  still  obmin  the  degree  of  barrister,  with 
its  rank  and  prrvilcges,  without  any  exami- 
nation as  to  educational  fitness,  or  any  pos- 
itive and  aatisfflctory  test  of  condud;  and 
oharaeter. 

Richard  Betbell  is  a  native  of  Wilts,  and 
the  son  of  a  physician.  He  was  •admitted  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1814,  and  took 
a  <•  double-first"  in  1818.  He  resided  in 
the  aniversity  as  private  tutor,  till  he  ob- 
tained a  followahip;  soon  after  which,  hav- 
ing already  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  he 
began  in  earnest  the  study  of  the  law.  Ho 
waa  called  to  the  bar,  in  1823,  and  received 
a  filk  gown  in  1840.    His  auperiority,  when 
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his  preteDBions  bad  been  fully  tested,  was  00 
manifest  as  to  prove  in  some  sense  a  disad- 
vantage to  him.  He  bad  too  much  of  his 
own  way,  especially  in  the  court  of  the  Vice- 
ChanceUor  Shad  well,  in  which  his  chief  prac- 
tice lay  for  a  period.  This  judge ^s  bearing 
toward  him  was  doubtless  a  good  deal  owing 
to  the  assistance  derived  from  his  arguments ; 
but  still  it  was  a  subject  of  complaint  amongst 
com pe titters,  and  calculated  to  operate  in- 
juriously on  the  very  object  of  favor.  In 
other  courts, — including  the  highest  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  even  in  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  the  most  august  assembly  in  the 
land,  the  habit  of  undervaluing  or  domineer- 
ing over  opponents  clung  to  him. 

**  The  honorable  member  has  promised  to 
turn  it  over  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his 
mind . "  *  *  The  honorable  gentleman  has  treat- 
ed a  subject  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  in 
a  temper  of  mind  which  would  incapacitate 
him  from  treating  effectively  one  of  which  he 
knew  much.*'  These  are  examples  of  the 
amenities  with  which  he  rather  amused  than 
irritated  the  Lower  House;  but  the  more 
decorous  lords  were  both  shocked  and  scandal- 
ized when,  in  a  depate  on  the  Salmon  Fishery 
Bill,  he  charged  a  numerous  band  of  heredi- 
tary legislators,  including  cabinet  ministers 
and  ex-chancellors,  with  doctrines  subversive 
of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  property.  He  ut- 
ters these  things  in  a  clear,  evenly-balanced, 
hland  tone  of  voice,  without  the  smallest 
symptom  of  anger ;  and  he  has  really '  very 
little  gall  in  his  disposition;  but  they  are 
not  the  less  irritating  on  that  account.  The 
prolonged  cheer  with  which  Lord  Cran- 
worth^s  rebuke  was  received  on  both  sides 
would  hove  daunted  or  quelled  most  men, 
but  it  left  Lord  Westbury  apparently  una- 
bashed, although  not,  perhaps,  eventually 
unimproved. 

It  is  curious  that  the  career  of  Thurlow 
"was  marked  by  a  similar  episode.  He  bad 
spoken  too  often  and  too  arrogantly,  when 
t!ie  Duke  of  Qrafton,  taking  advantage  of  his 
temporary  unpopularity,  taunted  him  with 
his  humble  birth  and  the  recent  date  of  his 
peerage.  What  followed  is  related  by  Mr. 
Charles  Butler  in  his  **  Reminisoenoes." 
Thurlow  rose  from  the  woolsack,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  to  the  place  from  which  the 
chanr-Hlor  iisunlly  addresses  the  House.  **  I 
nm  amazed,*'  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
*'  at  the  attack  the  noble  duke  has  made  upon 


me.  Yes,  my  lords,"  considerably  raising 
his  voice,  *'  I  am  amazed  at  his  grace^sspeeoh 
The  noble  duke  cannot  look  before  him,  be- 
hind him,  or  on  either  side  of  him,  without 
seeing  some  noble  peer  who  owes  his  seat  in 
this  house  to  his  honorable  exertions  in  the 
profession  to  which  I  belong.  Does  he  not 
feel  that  it  is  as  honorable  to  owe  it  to  these 
as  to  being  the  accident  of  an  accident  ?  To 
all  these  noble  lords  the  language  of  the  noble 
duke  is  as  applicable  and  as  insulting  as  it  is 
to  myself.  But  I  don^t  fear  to  meet  it  single 
and  alone.  No  one  venerates  the  peerage 
more  than  I  do  ;  but,  my  lords,  1  must  say 
the  peerage  solicited  me,  not  I  the  peerage. 
Nay,  more,  I  can  say  and  will  say  thai,  as  a 
peer  of  parliament,  as  speaker  of  this  right 
honorable  house,  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
as  guardian  of  his  majesty's  conscience,  as 
lord  high  chanoellor  of  England;  nay, even 
in  that  character  alone  in  which  the  noble 
duke  would  think  it  an  affront,  to  be  consid- 
ered, as  a  man, — I  am  at  this  moment  as  re- 
spectable, I  beg  leave  to  add,  1  am  at  this 
moment  as  much  respected,  as  the  proudest 
peer  I  now  look  down  upon." 

Mr.  Butler  says  that  the  effect  of  this  speech, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parlifv- 
ment,  was  prodigious.  It  gave  Thurlow  an 
ascendency  in  the  house  which  no  chancellor 
had  ever  possessed.  It  invested  him  in  pub- 
lic opinion  with  a  character  of  independence 
and  honor  (very  ill-merited,  by  the  way)  ; 
and  this,  though  he  was  ever  upon  the  un- 
popular side  in  politics,  made  him  always 
popular  with  the  people.  Lord  Westbury 
did  not  redeem  himself  by  a  blow  opportune- 
ly and  happily  struck,  but  be  has  amply  re- 
deemed himself  by  his  labors  in  jurisprudence 
and  legislation,  by  the  proved  possession  of 
all  the  solid  qualities  which  give  weight  and 
dignity  to  his  elevated  post. 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  one  of  his  greatest 
intellectual  displays  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  when  he  was  acting  in  oo-opcration 
vfith  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  the  dialectic  con- 
test in  which  he  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  a 
damaging  discomfiture  was  when  he  had  that 
consummate  master  offence  for  an  antago- 
nist. The  intellectual  display  was  in  carrying 
through  the  clauses  of  the  Duty  on  Succes- 
sions Bill ;  the  dialectic  contest  was  when,  in 
a  debate  on  the  Dirorce  Bill,  the  quondam 
allies  differed  as  to  the  orthodox  doctrine 
touching  marriage  and  divorce.    Few  di^u- 
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tanto  oould  be  better  matched  on  such  a  sub- 
ject :  in  knowledge,  subtiltj,  readiness,  and 
command  of  language,  thej  were  on  a  par. 
But  on  its  being  shown  that  the  forensic 
champion  had  misread  the  authority  on  which 
the  dispute  turned,  the  palm  of  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  eloquent  lay  champion  of  the 
establishment. 

During  most  of  Lord  Eldon^s  tenure  of  the 
great  seal,  he  had  no  assistant  but  the  master 
of  the  rolls.  He  had  to  act  as  equity  judge 
of  6rst  instance,  equity  judge  of  appeal,  and 
president  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  in  wHich  capacity  he  prao- 
'  tically  reviewed  his  own  decisions  when  an 
'ill-advised  suitor  vras  not  content  with  his 
judgment  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  first  vice- 
chancellor  was  created  in  1813.  Two  more 
were  added  in  1841. '  The  other  additional 
equity  judges  are  the  lords  justices,  who  share 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  with  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  two  jointly  form  an  appeal  court ; 
but  the  chancellor,  if  it  pleases  him,  may  still 
Bitaione  to  hear  appeals  in  equity ,  or  may  sum- 
mon them  to  sit  with  him.  A  late  chancel- 
lor having  exercised  this  privilege  oflbener  than 
was  deemed  necessary.  Lord  Westbury  ac- 
counted for  his  excess  of  caution  thus :  *^  Poor 
little  fellow,  he  does  not  like  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  dark.** 

One  obvioua  consequence  of  these  changes 
is  that  the  judicial  capacity  of  a  chancellor  is 
less  frequently  tested,  and  is»  in  fact,  of  much 
less  importance  than  when,  Atlas-like,  he  bore 
nearly  the  whole  administration  of  equity  upon 
h  is  back .  W  bat  we  hope  and  expect  from  Lord 
Westbury  is  not  that  he  will  rival  Nottingham 
or  Hardwicke  by  bis  decrees,  but  that  he  will 
far  surpass  the  most  enterprising  of  his  pred- 
ecessors in  wise  and  large  measures  of  law  re. 
form. 

There  is  yet  another  member  of  the  judicial 
body  in  whom  the  public  have  a  vivid  person- 
•nl  interest,  and  of  whom  we  must  consequent- 
ly say  something,  although  the  recent  date 
of  his  appointment  will  not  justify  us  in  say- 
ing much.  On  Sir  Cresswell  Creesweirs  la- 
mented death ,  the  bench  and  the  bar  were  care- 
fully scanned  to  discover  a  fitting  successor. 
A  sensible  man  of  the  world,  gifted  with 
the  fificulty  of  fathoming  the  springs  of  ha 
man  nature  and  of  appreoiating  the  varying 
social  relations  of  persons  in  the  different 
walks  of  life,  not  merely  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  was  required ;  and  when  the  cboioe 
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fell  upon  Sir  James  (lately  Baron)  Wilde, 
it  was  ratified  by  public  and  professional  ap- 
probation. He  had  manifested,  both  as  a 
practising  barrister  and  as  a  judge,  n^ost  of 
the  desired  qualifications,  whilst  his  personal 
position  was  in  keeping  with  tlicm.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Lord  Truro,  and  wa«  edu- 
cated at  Winchester,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1832,  he  went 
the  nothem  circuit,  until  ^e  was  made  a  baron 
of  the  exchequer  in  1860.  He  is  married  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor. 

The  Right  Honorable  Stephen  Lushing- 
ton,  D.C.L.,  judge  of  the  Arches  Court,  and 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  is  too 
eminent  a  member  of  the  judicial  body  to  be 
passed  over,  although  the  simultaneous  presi- 
dency of  the  two  courts  by  the  same  person 
is  a  clear  indication  of  their  decline.  The 
truth  is,  the  most  important  business  origi- 
nally belonging  to  the  Court  of  Arches  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Probate,  Matrimonial, 
and  Divorce  Court ;  and  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty languishes  from  vthe  inevitable  lack  of 
employment  during  peace.  Yet  we  well  re- 
member a  pamphlet  in  which  the  ingenious 
writer,  the  present  Queen's  Advocate,  main- 
tained that  its  unimpaired  jurisdiction  was 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice, and  was  connected,  by  no  very  extended 
chain,  with  the  glories  of  Trafalgar  and  the 
Nile  ;  a  theory  probably  based  upon  the  fact 
that  Nelson  and  other  naval  Jieroes  have  ex- 
hibited a  natural  but  most  prosaic  attachment 
to  prize-money.  A  civilian  may  also  be  ex- 
cused for  ixrisbing  to  avert  the  rude  hands  of 
innovation  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  this 
tribunal,  when  he  reflects  that  from  it  issued 
those  masterly  expositions  of  international 
law,  Lord  Stoweirs  judgments,  by  which, 
and  by  which  alone,  English  jurisprudence 
is  known  and  honored  throughout  the  civil-  ' 
ixed  world. 

Dr.  Lushington  was  born  in  1783,  the  son 
of  a  baronet.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  and  began  life  with  all  the  social  ad- 
vantages that  education  and  connection  could  , 
confer.  His  tastes  and  habits  being  eminently 
intellectual,  no  one  in  his  day  contributed 
more  to  diffuse  that  opiniop  of  professional 
society  which  had  been  formed,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Consicttory 
Court  in  1828,  and  judge  of  the  Admiralty 
in  1838.    He  sat  in  parliament  from  1820  to 
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1841,  a  consistent  Whig,  acting  and  voting   in  which  it  is  contended  that  the  clergy  shoald 
vrith  Brougham,  Denman,  and  Mackintosh  ;   be  absolute  judges  of  doctrine  in  i^l 


and  hisnamc  is  honorably  associated  with  theirs  But  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  clergy 
in  the  great  libera]  movement  effected  by  them  \  do  not  constitute  the  Church  ;  and  moet  rea- 
in  national  education,  in  toleration,  and,  above  sonable  people  will  be  of  opinion  that  the 
all,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  lay  element  is  especially  required  in  a  tribu« 
British  dominions,  for  which  he  toiled  unceas-  !  nal  which  decides,  in  the  last  resort,  an  co- 
ingly  till  it  was  done.  His  elocution  was  clesiastical  question,  involving  not  merely 
marred  by  his  voice,  which  was  high  and  shrill, '  doctrinal  points,  but  temporal  rights.  It  will 
almost  shrieking  in  moments  of  excitement ;  be  an  evil  day  for  the  clergy  when  the  major-  . 
but  his  speeches  commanded  attention  by  ity  are  left  free  to  persecute  the  minority, 
weight  of  matter,  force  of  argument,  and  {  A  distinct  personality  is  also  wanting  to 
earnestness  of  purpose.  It  would  be  flattery  ]  the  tribunal  which  finjis  an  appropriate  place 
to  call  him  a  great  judge ;  and  perhaps  it  is  amongst  Mr.  R.  Doyle^s  humorous  and 
fortunate  for  his  fame  that  the  Admiralty  thoughtful  illustrations  of  **  Mannrrs  and 
Courtno  longer  challenges  the  same  amount  of  Customs  of  ye  Englyshe  in  1849.*'  No.  15  is 
critical  attention  which  it  commanded  under  headed  '*  Highest  Court  of  Law  in  ye  Kyng- 
Lor$l  Stowell ;  for  he  is  said  to  pique  himself  doni.  Ye  Lords  Hearying  Appeals.*'  It  rep- 
on  the  justness  of  bis  first  impressions,  and  gen-  |  resents  the  finest  saloon  i^  Europe,  with  the 
erally  to  act  upon  them.  Talleyrand's  cyni-  '  lord  chancellor  on  the  woolsack  ;  the  coun- 
oal  maxim  was,  **  Distrust  your  first  impulses,  cil  addressing  him  ;  one  lord  reading  a  BhiC' 
because  they  are  commonly  good  ;  '*  but  the  re-  book ;  another,  with  folded  arms,  asleep  ;  and 
verse  may  be  predicted  of  first  impressions  in  a  third  (a  striking  likeness  of  Lord  Brougham,  , 
a  law  case,  unless  we  presuppose  a  complete  in  plaid  trousers)  in  an  attitude  of  mingled 
mastery  of  its  legal  relations  and  analogies,  [  weariness  and  irritability.  It  is  undeniable 
as  well  as  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  that  this  is  hardly  a  caricature  of  a  court 
Dr.  Lushington's  administration  of  justice,  j  which  can  overrule,  one  after  the  other  if  it 
however,  has  not  been  unsatisfactory  on  the  pleases,  the  judgments  of  the  highest  tribu- 
whole;  and  the  last  important  judgment  de- 1  nals  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  re- 
livered  by  him  shows  that  his  judicial  powers   spectively.      Four    peers    being  a  quorum, 


are  undecayed.  He  is  another  instance  of 
the  wonderful  examples  recently  accumulated 
of  old  men  rising  superior  to  the  weight  of 
years  and  proudly  defying  time.  .  That  judg- 
ment,  involving   the  most  embarrassing  of 


three  lay  lords  and  a  bishop  are  regularly 
told  off  to  make  a  court :  the  aggregate  is  tbq 
**  Highest  Court  of  Law  in  ye  Kyngdom ;" 
and  (wonder  of  wonders ! )  all  who  take,  or 
have  taken,  part  in  its  proceedings  maintain 


problems,  whether  a  largo  section  of  the  \  confidently  that  it  works  well. 
Church  are  or  are  not  flying  in  the  face  of  These  sketches,  however  slight  and  imper- 
its  articles,  has  been  partly  annulled  on  ap-  feet,  may  help  to  verify  or  correct  the  popular 
peal,  but  it  is  a  memorable  example  of  the  estimate  of  the  bench.  If  it  can  boast  of  no 
intellectual  powers  of  a  jurist  and  tbeo- 1  brilliant  constellations  or  luminaries,  it  is 
logian  past  eighty.  marked  by  no  positive  specks ;  and  we  should 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun-  be  puzsled  to  name  a  period  when  its  mem- 
cil  is  a  court  of  appeal  composed  of  the  prin-  bers  were  less  open  to  grave  criticism  or  re- 
cipal  judges  and  ex-judges  of  the  superior  I  proach.  The  want  of  polished  demeanor  in 
courts.  It  is  little  known  to  the  public  j  ex-  two  or  three  is  not  peculiar  to  the  judicial 
ocpt  by  its  judgments  in  Indian  cases  be-  {  body  of  our  time ;  and  far  worse  blemishes 
tween  parties  with  unpronounceable  names,  {  are  suggested  in  connection  with  illustrious 
collectively  pronounced,  and  it  has  no  distinct  f  names  by  the  moet  cursory  glance  at  our  fo- 
personality  to  be  sketched.  rensio  annals.     liord   Mansfield,  as  may  be 

In  consequence  of  the  judgment  delivered  i  read  in  Junius,  was  plausibly  accused  of  ex- 
by  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  Williams  and  !  alting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  at  the 
Wilsan  (**  Essays  and  Reviews")  cases,  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,— of  un- 
competency  of  this  court,  as  a  court  of  appeal  '  dermining  the  common  law,  and  of  misdirect- 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  has  been  vehemently  I  ing  juries  for  personal  or  political  objects, 
assailed,  especially  in  the  Quarterly  EeoUw,  [  On  his  retirement,  Tburlow,  tbe^  obanoeHor, 
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said   that  he  **  heftitated  long  between  the  , 
c(irriiptiim  of  BuUer,  and  the  intemperance  of  i 
Kenvun  ^'  adding  most  gratuitously  as  regards  i 
Kenyon,  "  not  but  what  there  was  a  d — d  i 
denl  of  intemperance  in  Bu Iter's  corruption,  ' 
and  a  d — d  deal  of  corruption  in  Kenyon's  in- 
temperance.'*   The  prime  minister,  Mr.  Pitt, 
plained  a  veto  on  the  nomination  of  BuUer, 
whom  he  himself,  whilst  travelling  the  west- 
ern circuit,  had  seen  try  a  case  affecting  po-  < 
liticnl  rights  in  a  close  borough  belonging  to  > 
hiK  (tlie  judge's)  family.  j 

Kenyan  Iirs  left  a  great  and  well-earned 
name  ;  yet  he  indulged  many  peculiarities* of  | 
opinion,  nay,  many  strong  prejudices,  which 
worked  injustice.  His  parsimonious  meanness 
in  d^e^8,  equipage,  and  style  of  living,  was  pro- 
verbial ;  and  his  fondness  for  introducing  sup- 
posed quotations  from  the  classics  ludicrously 
iDisund«rst(K)d  was  so  inveterate  as  to  provoke 
the  rebuke  of  George  III. :  *'  Pray,  my  lord, 
keep  to  your  good  law,  and  give  us  no  more 
of  your  bad  Latin."  In  the  amusing  'mis- 
cellany, entitled,  *'  Westminster  Hall,"  he  is 
represented  as  addressing  the  jury,  **  Having 
thus  discharged  your  conscience,  gentlemen , 
you  may  retire  to  your  homes  in  peace,  with 
the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed your  duties  well,  and  may  lay  your 
beads  on  your  pillows,  and  say,  *  AtU  C^tsar 
na  nuBus,'  "  In  Coleridge's  "  Table  Talk  " 
be  is  stated  to  have  said,  '*  Above  all,  gentle- 
men, need  I  name  to  you  the  Emperor  Julian, 
who  was  so  celebrated  for  the  practice  of  every 
•Christian  virtue  that  be  was  called  Julian 
the  apostle."  Granting  that  sundry  barons 
of  the  exchequer  need  Latin  authorities  to  be 
translated  for  them,  they  do  not  parade  their 
ignorance  in  this  fashion. 

Lard  Kenyon's  undue  partiality  for  Erksine 
is  fixed  by  a  happy  quotation  of  Law's  (Lord 
Ellen  borough) ,  in  reply  to  an  angry  explosion 
of  the  favorite  :— 

•*  Non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 
DietA,  Itsrox.    J)ii  me  terreot  et  Jupiter  hostis." 

Lord  Ellen  borough,  on  succ^ing  Lord 
Reny<in,  declared  that  no  gentleman  should 
be  subjected  to  the  indignities  which  he  him- 
siflf  had  endured  from,  or  seen  inflicted  by, 
his  predecessor;  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
be  kept  his  word.  But  with  all  his  grand 
qualities,  be  had  his  faults.  A  political  op- 
ponent, like  Lord  Cochrane  (afterwards  Eiirl 
of  Dendonald) ,  had  squall  chance  of  justice 
ml  bis  bands ;  ho  would  fain  have  silenced 
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altogether  defendants  charged  with  offences 
against  religion,  like  the  pul^ishcrs  of  Tom 
Pnine ;  and  in  his  eyes  a  libel  against  per- 
sons in  authority  was  a  crime  more  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace  than  housebreaking. 

Talfourd  introduces  an  amusing  anecdote 
in  his'**  Vacation  Rambles,"  in  these  words  : 
,— **  Lord  Eilenborough  had  come  down  after 
an  interval,  during  which  bis  substitutes  had 
mode  slow  progress,  and  was  rushing  through 
the  list  like  a  rhinoceros  through  a  sugar  plan- 
tation, or  n  common  sergeant,  in  the  evening, 
through  a  paper  of  petty  larcenies;  but  just 
as  had  non-suited  the  plaintiff  in  the  twenty- 
second  cause,  which  the  plaintiff's  attorney 
had  thought  safe  till  the  end  of  a  week,  and 
was  about  to  retire  to  his  turtle,  with  the 
conviction  of  having  done  a  very  good  morn- 
ing's work,"  etc.  This  somewhat  diminishes 
our  admiration  for  the  exploit,  (mentioned  to 
his  honor  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
time),  that  he  had  disposed  of  a  Guildhall 
cause  list  containing  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  causes. 

His  lordship's  promise  of  civility  to  the 
bar,  does  not  seem  to  have  implied  affability. 
Lord  Brougham  was  told  by  a  learned  ser- 
geant that,  at  the  table  at  Sergeant's  Inn, 
where  the  judges  dine  with  their  brethren 
of  the  coif,  the  etiquette  was  never  to  say  a 
word  after  the  chief  justice,  nor«ver  to  begin 
any  topic  of  conversation.  **  He  was  treated 
with  fully  more  than  the  obsequious  defer- 
ence shown  at  court  to  the  sovereign  him- 
self." It  must  be  admitted  that  his  surliness 
was  redeemed  by  humor  ;  as  in  his  encourag- 
ing remark  to  the  tyro  who  stammered  out, 
**  My  lords,  my  unfortunate  client — my  un- 
fortunate client."-—**  Go  on,  sir;  so  far  the 
court  is  quite  with  you."  .  Or  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Preston,  who,  after  occupying  an  entire 
day  amki  the  yawns  of  the  court,  appealed  to 
know  when  it  would  be  their  lordships'  pleas- 
ure to  hear  the  remainder  of  his  argument. 
•*  Mr.  Preston,  we  arc  bound  to  hear  you, 
and  shall  do  so  in  due  course ;  the  court  has 
no  pleasure  in  the  matter." 

It  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  other  judges 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  listen,  or  pre- 
tend to  listen,  to  all  that  was  formally  ad- 
dressed to  them,  when  we  learn  that  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  prince  of  courtesy,  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  newspapers  and  answering 
letters  in  court.  Lord  Eldon  did  so  too  ;  and 
Lord  Abinger  would  do  it  ostentatiously  and 
offensively,  to  mark  his  contempt  for  the  ad- 
vocate.    Lord  Clare,  who  had  a  life-long  feud 
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with  Curran,  beginning  with  a  duel,  onoe 
brought,  a  Newfoundland  dog  into  a  court, 
and  gave  it  his  cxclueive  attention  whilst 
Curran  was  speaking.  The  counsel  paused. 
**  Proceed,  Mr.  Curran  ;  pray  proceecl,"said 
the  lord  chancellor,  looking  up  with  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  his  canino  companion. 
«*  I  will  proceed,  mv  lord,  when  your  lord- 
ship have  concludea  your  consultation.^* 

Anecdotes  abound  of  Chief- Justice  Willes's 
gallantry,  not  to  say  profligacy,  which  we 
cannot  venture  to  reproduce ;  and  Boswell 
reports  a  conversation  with  Johnson,  in  1773, 
which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
some  judicial  irregularity.  **  On  the  same 
evening,  be  would  not  allow  that  the  private 
lifeofa  iudge,  in  £ngland,  was  required  to  be 
so  strictly  decorous  as  I  supposed.  *  Why, 
then,  sir,'  said  I,  *  according  to  your  ac- 
count, an  English  judge  must  just  live  like  a 
gentleman.*  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir,  if  he 
can,''' 

When  Lord  Northington  /Henley)  was 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  he  requested  leave  of  the 
king  to  discontinue  the  evening  sittings  of 
his  court;  and,  on  being  called  on  for  a  reason, 
replied,  **  Because,  please  your  majesty,  I  am 
alwayd  drunk  after  dinner."  The  speaker, 
Onslow,  was  complaining  that  he  had  been 
stopped  in  Parliament  Street,  through  the  ob- 
stinacy of  a  carman  ;  and  was  told  that  the 
lord  chancellor  (Northington)  had  experi- 
enced a  considerable  delay  from  the  same 
cause.  **  Well,*'  said  the  speaker,  *•  did  not 
his  lordship  show  him  the  mace,  and  strike 
him  dumb?*'  »*No,"  it  was  replied,**  he  did 
not ;  but  he  swore  by  God  that,  if  he  had 
been  in  his  private  coach,  he  would  have  got 
out  and  beat  the  d — d  rascal  to  a  jelly.** 

When  Hone,  under  a  trial  for  a  profane 
parody,  was  quoting  passages  from  sceptical 
writers  in  his  defence,  one  of  his  judges  was 
overheard  declaring  to  a  colleague  that,  he 
**  would  be  d — d  to  h —  if  he  would  sit  there 
and  hear  the  Christian  religion  abused."  It 
should  be  remembered  in  mitigation,  that 
swearing  and  drinking  were  then  not  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
g(x>d  societv.  £ven  the  pious  Eldon  was  fre- 
quently guilty  of  an  oath. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  profession ,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was 
stated  to  be  composed  of  one  judge,  who  was 
a  gentleman  and  no  lawyer ;  a  second,  who 
was  a  lawyer  and  no  gentleman ;  a  third, 
who  wan  neither ;  and  a  fourth,  who  was 
both.  This  description,  in  which  strict  ac- 
curacy may  have  been  sacriflced  to  antithesis, 
recallr)  Charles  Lamb's  jocular  remark  on  his 
four  friends  of  the  Lake  school, — that  one 
would  tell  a  lie,  but  would  not  pick  a  pocket ; 
an(>ther  would  pick  a  pocket,  out  would  not 
tell  a  lie ;  a  third  would  do  neither  ;  and  a 


fourth  would  do  both, — selecting,  of  course, 
the  professed  moralist  for  the  climax. 

The  gentleman-judge,  not  a  lawyer,  was 
Baron  Graham  ;  and  some  curious  stories  are 
told  of  his  uniform  politeness  on  the  hcnch. 
In  his  day,  it  was  usual  to  suspend  judgment 
in  the  criminal  cases  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
assizes  and  deliver  all  the  sentences  in  a 
lump.  A  name  had  been  accidentally  omitted 
in  the  list  of  capital  punishments,  of  which 
he  was  reminded  on  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
list.  **  Ob,  yes,  I  see,  John  Thomson, — John 
Thomson,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  also  are 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead, 
and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  miser-  . 
able  soul  too.** 

This  is  not  so  bad  as  the  hanging  iudge, 
once  frequently  discoverable  on  the  bench. 
One  of  the  most  repulsive  specimens  has  been 
handed  dowa  to  la&ting  ignominy  by  a  couplet 
of  Pope's :  — 

**  Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage. 
Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  Page." 

Johnson  records  that,  at  the  trial  of  Sav- 
age f5r  murder.  Page  concluded  an  inflam- 
matory address  to  the  jury  in  this  fashion  :  — 

**  cTentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  con- 
sider that  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very  great  man,  a 
much  greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  ;  that  he  wears  very  6ne  clothes, 
much  finer  clothes  than  yon  or  I,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  ;  that  he  has  abundance  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  much  more  money  than  you  or 
I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ;  but,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hard  case,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  should 
therefore  kill  you  or  me  J  gentlemen  of  the 
jury?*' 

The  testy  judge  has  been  most  effectively 
laughed  down  ov  the  inimitable  sketch  of 
Mr.  Justice  Starleigh  in  the  Pidcwick  trial ; 
and  we  should  not  be  sorry  if  the  same 
powerful  satirist  would  deal  in  the  same  sum- 
mary fashion  with  the  joking  judge ;  al- 
though, if  learning,  capacity,  and  accomplish- 
ment could  ever  redeem  the  character  from 
oensnre,  it  would  have  been  so  redeemed  by 
the  late  Sir  James  Alderson.  But  we  may 
safely  trust  to  public  opinion  and  the  press  to 
apply  the  corrective  to  all  these  minor  or 
exceptional  blemishes.  High  functionaries 
of  ail  kinds  now  act  too  much  in  the  open 
glare  of  day  to .  take  liberties  or  indulge 
humors ;  whilst  the  dispensers  of  promotion 
are  too  sure  of  being  called  to  a  speedy  ac- 
count to  risk  a  bad  or  even  a  fairly  question- 
ble  appointment.  Whilst  feeling  and  fully 
admitting,  therefore,  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  judicial  body  as  they 
stand,  we  really  see  no  immediate  reason  for 
grave  complaint,  apprehension,  or  regret  con- 
cerning them* 
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A   POBX. 

MtDNiGaT  !  And  o*er  the  old  cathedral  dome 
The  molten  silver  of  the  setting  moon 
Poured  in  a  soft  cascade :  the  noble  pile, 
CrowncM  with  the  symbol  of  our  Christian  faith, 
Looked  proudly  with  a  monarches  dignity 
Upon  the  lesser  buildings.  *  Deep  and  slow, 
^  ith  measured  cadence,  the  firm  voice  of  time 
Pealed  solemn  warning  to  the  restless  ear 
Of  the  8iok-watchen  by  the  bed  of  death. 
Yet,  *ucath  the  sky,  supremely  beautiful 
Showed  the  great  capital :  her  myriad  rood 
Set  in  a  framework  of  transparent  white 
hy  Kartb*8  attendant  planet ;  all  her  streets^— 
Siive  here  and  there — deserted  by  the  throng 
Of  noonday  way&rers  ;  her  thousand  spires 
Showed  in  dark  outline  'gainst  the  silvered  sky, 
A  band  of  silent  guards,  re-«choing  wide 
In  muffled  tones  the  great  cathedral  bell. 
Each  slowly  sounding  the  last  hour  of  night 

One  !  Paling  wanes  the  crescent  of  the  moon 
At  the  first  sigh  of  day  ;  an  awful  calm 
Beigns  in  the  precincts  of  our  Babylon 
But  *  when  some  thoughtless  reveller  profanes 
The  silence  of  the  night ;  a  holy  spell 
Binds  the  vast  sleeping  city  ;  those  who  watch 
Commune  with  things  that  are  Bot  of  the  earth. 
And  Earth  herself,  her  myriad  cf\res  at  rest. 
Lies  calmly  sleeping  on  the  breast  of  God. 

Two !  The  last  mannurs  of  expiring  night, 
The  rolling  carriage-wheels  of  pleasure's  crew. 
Die  all  away,  longer  ashamed  to  break 
With  their  unholy  sounds  the  happy  trance  , 
Of  the  reposing  city.    Men  lie  bound, — 
Bound  hand  and  foot;  the  bold-faced  ruffian  now 
licshalmlessas  the  golden-tressed  child. 
Whose  angel  features  bear  the  stamp  of  God 
Not  yet  de&ced  by  man.     'Tis  a  glad  thought 
That  gleams  amkl  the  blackness  of  our  world 
lake  some  white  star  set  on  the  mountain's  brow 
When  earth  is  rocked  by  tempest,  standing  forth 
In  tntstfal  boldness  'mid  a  sea  of  strife, 
To  gakle  the  traveller  with  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 
Blamber  reigns  lord.      What  mighty  schemes 

awhile 
Hang  in  the  scale  suspended  !  and,  aUs  !  . 
What  crimes  conceived  in  the  too-ready  brain 
Wait  but  the  touch  of  day  to  bring  them  forth 
With  hydra-headed  vigor,  far  and  wide 
Scattering  subtle  poisons  !  Grateful  f  night — 
By  the  great  Father-hand  designed  to  give 
Mankind  sweet  rest  from  labor—oh,  how  oft 
Art  thou  perverted  to  unholy  use. 
And  that  which  should  be  blessing  turned  to  bane! 

Three !    The  gray  dawn  hath  ripened  into  red. 
And  one  by  one,  with  all  their  fragrant  loads. 
Come  tro(^>ing  ceaselessly  along  the  Strand 
The  fruit  and  flower  merchants  ;  country  carts 
Bear  their  green  wealth  of  cauliflowers  high-piled 
In  stacks  of  tempting  semblance :  strawben7-girl8 

•  Poetic  for  '« except  but  when." 

fin  the  tnie  sense  of  the  word,  l9,,pUa»ata. 
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Trudge,  fruit-on-head,  into  the  avenues 

Of  busy  Covent  Garden  ;  at  the  pump  . 

A  chattering  motley  throng  eager  debate 

The  likely  prices  of  the  coming  day  ; 

Roses  are  freshened  ;  penny  bouquets  trimmed  ; 

And  early  breakfasts  taken  at  the  stalls 

Of  clamorous  coffee-dealers.   ,Life  is  hei-e. 

Though  yet  great  London  sleepeth  :  but  she  stirs 

Uneasy  in  her  slumber  ;  whilst  she  dreams. 

Kind  Earth,  who  never  sleepeth,  sends  her  store 

From  four  vast  teeming  quarters.     Daily  food 

Daily  three  millions  a.sk  at  London's  hands 

In  winter  as  in  summer.     Mighty  task 

Of  never-ending  toil !     Machinery 

Put  by  the  world  in  motion,  wheels  in  wheels. 

Ever  revolving :  all  the  globe  may  aid  ;  • 

But  England  sets  and  London  works  the  swings. 

Four  !  Cheery  artisans  come  whistling  forth. 
Their  tools  in  hand  and  smiles  upon  the  brow. 
And  many  a  **  snatch  "  of  sprightly  people's  tune 
Speaks  sunshine  in  the  heart.     That  bread  is 

sweet 
Which  the  strong  arm  must  earn,  and  sweet  that 

rest 
Which  owes  not  slumber  to  a  silken  couch. 
But  is  the  honest  recompense  of  tolL 
Say,  ye  who  reign,  who  trifle  with  a  crown 
As  children  with  a  toy  ;  whose  sympathies 
Are  blunted  by  the  all-corroding  rust 
That  grows  with  riches  on  man's  natural  gold. 
Is  grandeur  worth  its  price?    Yet,  nay,  speak 

not. 
But  rather  hold  your  peace:    Truth  needs  no 

priest 
To  preach  her  evidence  ;  with  timid  hand 
I  hold  the  picture  up,  look  ye  who  list. 
Not  for  the  painter*s  but  the  painted^s  sake. 
And  silent  own  the  justice  of  the  brush. 
The  smock-frocked  country  lads  in  twos   and 

threes 
Traverse  the  gleaming  pavement:  some  with  crabs 
As  yet  unripe  ;  some  with  the  speary  flags 
Of  nodding  bulrushes  ;  and  some  with  nests 
Of  callow  piping  thrushes,  chirping  loud, — 
Poor  little  ones,  unconscious  of  the  fate 
That  hovers  threatening  o'er  their  nestling-hood, 
A  certain  torment  and  a  lingering  death. 
Now  come  the  grass-carts  with   their  new-cut 

loads. 
Yet  fresh  and  green,  and  scattering  here  and  there 
A  blade  or  two  upon  the  straggling  road. 
Tracing  their  onward  course.      The  seamstress 

hangs 
Outside  her  casement  the  shrill,  restless  lark. 
Sole  comrade  of  her  toilsome  solitude  ; 
And  with  a  care,  as  if  'twere  living  thing. 
Waters  her  one  poor  pot  of  mignonette 
Ere  she  take  up  her  needle.     Thou  High  Heaven 
See'st  the  brave  struggles  of  ten  thousand  hearts 
That,  withering   here  uncherished,   break  un- 
blessed. 

Five  !   The  red  orb  of  day  comes  '.^randlj  up 
Above  the  pale  horixon,  limns  wiih  gold 
The  massive  bridges  of  the  arched  cham 
Spanning  the  noble  Thames  ;  and  in  the  *'  Pool "    « 
Ten  thousand  thouiand  masts  from  erery  dime 
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Show,  gilded  by  the  san-rays,  splendid  sign 
Of  Englatid*8  prosperous  commerce,  of  that  power 
Which   makes   her  Pearl  of  Nations.     Sailor- 
hearts 
Are  foremost  of  the  loyal  :  truly  then 
May  proud  Britannia  bpast  her  jackets  blue, 
llulcd  by  a  sovereign  every  inch  a  queen  ! 

The  lines  of  warehouses  grlw  peopled  thick 
With  streams  of  stalwart  porters  grim  and  bi*own 
From  work  at  river-side  ;  the  hammers  ring, 
Mixed  with  the  noisier  grating  pf  the  crane  . 
And  the  first  railway  trains  across  the  bridge 
Sound  out  their  warning  whistles.      Barges  deep 
Lumber  across  the  stream,  and  wherries  ply 
»Tlftir  early  business  at  the  custom-house, 
Ferry tng  sunburnt  skippers,  bag  in  hand, 
And  papers  i-eady  for  the  ear^y  tide. 
To  *'  weigh  "  and  down  the  river.   Steamers  huge 
For  Antwerp  bound,  Dieppe,  or  Rotterdam, 
Take  in  their  freightage  ;  nervous  passengers. 
Pushed  here  and  there  by  the  half-angry  crew, 
Stare,  hardly  yet  awake.     Volumes  of  smoke 
Note  the  departure  of  the  foreign  boats. 
And  all  the  wharves  are  redolent  of  life. 

Six  !    And  broad  day  lifts  joyously  the  yeil 
Of  the  last  mists  from  all  the  city  roofis 
And  tardy  workmen  from  their  garrets  pour 
Into  the  busy  streets.     The  half-grown  girl 
Carries  her  cress-filled  basket  on  her  arm 
Through  the  awakened  suburbs.     City  clerks 
And  artisans  and  early  risers  all. 
As  the  hour  nears  toward  seven,  her  call  await 
For  frugal  breakfast-tables.     Loud  and  shrill 
The  milkman's  jargon  sounds  along  the  streets  ; 
The  **  maid-of-all-work  *•  at  the  open  door 
Her  mats  begins  to  beat  ;  white  blinds  draw  up 
And  windows  open  ;  and  the  world  of  Town 
Is  fairly  now  astir.    Another  day 
Prcisents  its  heavy  check  on  labor^s  bank  : 
Meet,  friends,  the  call  with  muscle  and  with 

brain. 
And  ere  'tis  sundown,  let  the  debt  be  paid. 

AsTtET  H.  Baldwin. 


MOBILE    BAY. 
August  5»  1864. 
The  sea  upon  the  bar  is  smooth, 

Yet  perilous  the  path 
Where  Gaines'  and  Morgan's  bristling  gpins 

Belch  forth  their  retiel  wrath. 
And  close  beyond,  their  iron-clads 

Loom  in  the  breaking  day ; 
But  Farrsgnt  is  leading  us. 

And  we  will  clear  the  way. 

Fast  flew  the  shot,  fierce  shrieked  the  shell; 

Thundered  our  broadsides  back ; 
It  seemwl  the  very  fires  of  hell 

Were  bursting  o'er  our  tnick. 
•But  steady,  onward,  pressed  our  ships. 

Careless  of  hurtling  death, 
Till  the  broad  waters  of  the  bay 

Gave  us  a  space  for  breath. 

One  ship  uraa  lost ;  <mr  wpoden  walla 
Defied  4he  walls  of  atone, 


And,  proudly  sailing  by,  gave  back 
The  greetings  fiercely  thrown  : 

But,  'neath  a  Monitor,  burst  forth 
Flame  from  the  treacherous  wave  : 

In  that  fell  flash,  stanch  ship  and  crew 
Sank  to  an  ocean  grave. 


Our  task  is  but  begun  ; — see  where 

The  rebel  monsters  ride. 
In  armor  clad  of  matchless  proof. 

Vaunt ful  in  untamed  pride. 
They  long  have  been  the  rebel  boast, 

Monarchs  of  all  their  kind ; 
Shot  fly  their  adamantine  sides; 

Their  rush  is  like  the  wind. 

Qh,  helpless  seem  our  oaken  hulls. 

Powerless  each  well-tried  gun: 
The  rebel,  in  his  pride,  believes 

The  fight  already  won. 
But  gallant  souls  are  panic  proof, 

In  God  their  hopeful  trust; 
Spirit  is  mightier  than  flesh — 

Soul  than  its  casing  dust. 

Again  our  Vikingleada  the  way: 

Glorious  the  sailor  pride 
With  which  our  wooden- walls  dash  on 

To  perils  all  untried. 
Whilst,  confident  in  iron  strength. 

The  rebel  monsters  leap. 
To  crush  us  'neath  their  iron  prows. 

And  whelm  us  in  the  deep. 

Close  quarters  now ;  we  cannot  fend 

The  blows  that  on  ua  rain  ; 
Our  only  wish— our  only  thought — 

To  deal  them  back  again. 
Our  muzzles  touch  their  iron  sides, 

Our  ports  alive  with  flame  ; 
Hurrah  !  our  thunderbolts,  close  driyeii. 

Crash  through  the  armored  frame. 

We  heed  not  though  our  comrades  ikll 

Like  leaves  at  winter's  breath; 
Drunk  with  the  glorious  battle-rage. 

We  lead  the  dance  of  death. 
Berserkars  all,  we  little  reck 

Whom  Odin's  choice  may  be  ; 
The  carnage  only  fires  oar  hearta 

Fiercer  for  victory. 

We  triumph! — see  the  traitor  flag 

Is  doused — the  white  one  fliee  ; 
The  rebel  admiral  has  atruck  : 

Conquered  the  monster  lies  : 
A  second  yields,  whilst  faraway 

The  others  wildly  flee. 
Hurrah  !  our  wooden  walla  hare  awept 

The  Cyclops  fiom  the  aea. 

Thanks  be  to  God  !  for  in  hia  atrength 

We  won  the  glorious  fight : 
May  he  reoeive  our  comrades  brave 

Who  bade  the  world  good-night. 
And  may  our  people  oft  recall. 

Through  many  a  happy  day. 
The  men  who  fought  with  Farragut 

In  bloody  Mobile  Bay.  T. 

— ^rmy  and  JV*avy  JouriuUm 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Rachel's  discipunr. 

••  Tboofrht  is  free,  as  sages  tell  us, — 
Free  to  rove,  aod  free  to  soar  ; 
Bat  affection  lives  in  bondage. 

That  enthralls  her  more  and  more.*' 

Jkan  Inorlow. 

An  old  friend  livedx  in  the  neighborhood 
who  remembered  Fanny's  father,  and  was 
Tery  anxious  to  see  her  again,  though  notable 
to  leave  the  house.  So  the  first  day  that  it  wae 
fjie  enough  for  Mrs.  Curtis  to  venture  out, 
nhe  undertook  to  convey  Fanny  to  call  upon 
hier,  and  was  off  with  a  wonderfully  moder- 
ate allowance  of  children,  only  tho  two 
youngest  boys  outside  with  their  maid.  This 
drive  brought  more  to  light  about  Fanny's 
past  way  of  life  and  feelings  that  had  ever 
yet  appeared.  Rachel  had  never  elicited 
nearly  so  much  as  seemed  to  have  come  forth 
jpontaneously  to  the  aunt,  w1k>  had  never  in 
old  times  been  Fanny's  confidante. 

Fanny *s  life  had  been  almost  a  prolonged 
childhood.  From  the  moment  of  her  mar- 
riage with  the  kind  old  general,  he  and  her 
mother  bad  conspired  to  make  much  of  her, — 
all  the  more  that  she  was  almost  constantly 
disabled  by  her  state  of  health,  and  was  kept 
additionally  languid  and  helpless  by  the  ef- 
fects of  climate..  Her  mother  bad  managed 
her  household,  and  she  had  absolutely  had 
no  care,  do  duty  at  all  but  to  be  affisctionate 
and  grateful,  and  to  be  pretty  and  gracious 
at  the  dinner-parties.  Even  in  her  mother's 
short  and  sudden  illness,  the  one  thought  of 
both  the  patient  and  the  general  had  been  to 
spare  Fanny,  and  she  had  been  scarcely  made 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  not  allowed  to  wit- 
ness the  suffering.  The  chivalrous  old  man, 
who  bad  takan  on  himself  the  charge  of  her, 
still  regarded  the  young  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren as  almost  as  much  of  a  baby  herself,  and 
,  devoted  himself  all  the  more  to  sparing  her 
trouble,  and  preventing  her  from  feeling  more 
throvm  npon  ber  by  her  mother's  death. 
The  notion  of  training  her  to  act  alone  never 
even  oocorred  to  him, and  when  bo  vras  thrown 
from  bis  horse,  and  carried  into  a  wayside- 
hot  to  die,  his  first  orders  were  that  no  hur- 
ried message  might  be  sent  to  her,  lest  she  t 
might  be  startled  ^nd  injured  by  the  attempt 
to  come  to  him.  All  he  could  do  for  hor  was  | 
lo  leave  ber  in  the  ofaarge  of  bis  military  seo- 
ff  mh^lmd  ioog  been  as  a  son  to  him. 


Fanny  told  her  aunt  with  loving  aetaii  all 
that  she  had  heard  from  Major  Keith  of  the 
brave  old  man's  calm  and  trustful  end, — too 
full  of  trust  even  to  be  distressed  with  alarms 
for  the  helpless  young  wife  and  children,  but 
committing  them  in  full  reliance  to  the  care 
of  their  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  the  present 
kindness  of  the  friend  who  stood  by  his  pil- 
low. 

The  will,  which  not  only  Rachel  but  her 
mother  thought  strangely  unguarded,  had 
been  drawn  up  in  haste,  because  Sir  Stephen's 
family  had  outgrown  the  provisionsof  a  former 
one,  which  had  besides  designated  her  mother, 
and  a  friend  since  dead ,  as  guardians.  Haste, 
and  the  conscious  want  of  legal  knowledge, 
had  led  to  its  being  made  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble, and  as  it  was,  Sir  Stephen  had  scarcely 
had  the  power  to  sign  it. 

It  was  Major  Keith  who  bad  borne  the  tid- 
ings to  the  poor  little  widow,  and  had  taken 
the  sole  care  of  the  boys  during  the  sad  weeks 
of  utter  prostration  and  illness.  Female 
friends  were  with  her,  and  tended  her  affec- 
tionately ;  but  if  exertion  or  thought  were 
required  of  her,  the  major  had  to  be  called 
to  her  sofa  to  awaken  her  faculties,  and  she 
always  awoke  to  attend  to  his  wishes,  as 
though  he  were  the  channel  of  her  husband's. 
This  state  of  things  ended  with  the  birth  of 
the  little  girl,  the  daughter  that  Sir  Stephen 
had  so  wished  for  coming  too  late  to  be  wel- 
comed by  him,  but  awakening  her  mother  to 
tearful  joy  and  renewed  powers  of  life.  The 
nine  months  of  little  Stephen's  life  had  been 
a  time  of  continual  change  and  variety,  of 
new  interests  and  occupations,  and  of  the 
resumption  of  a  feeling  of  health  which  had 
scarcely  been  tasted  since  the  first  plunge  into 
warm  climates.  Per^ps  it  was  unreasona- 
ble to  expect  to  find  Fanny  broken  down ; 
and  sho  talked  in  her  own  simple  way  with 
abundant  overflowing  affection  of  her  hus- 
band ;  but  even  Mrs.  Cui^tis  thought  it  was 
to  her  more  like  the  loss  of  her  own  father 
than  of  the  father  of  her  children ;  and 
though  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  anything 
unbecoming  in  ber  gentle,  retiring  Fanny, 
still  felt  that  it  was  more  the  charge  of  a  girl 
than  of  a  widow,  dreaded  the  boys,  dreaded 
their  fate,  and  dreaded  the  major  more. 

During  this  drive,  Grace  and  Rachel  had  the 
care  of  the  elder  boys,  whom  Rachel  thought 
safer  in  her  keeping  than  in  Coombe's.  A 
walk  along  the  difi  mm  one  ntoaroo  te 
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their  amusement,  but  it  resulted  in  Conrade*8 
climbing  into  the  most  break- neck  places,  by, 
preference  selecting  those  that  Rachel  called 
him  out  of,  and  as  all  the  others  thought  it 
necessary  to  go  after  him,  the  jeopardy  of 
Leoline  and  Hubert  became  greater  than  it 
was  possible  to  permit ;  so  Grace  took  them 
by  the  hands,  and  lured  them  home  with 
promises  of  an  introduction  to  certain  white 
rabbits  at  the  lodge.  After  their  departure, 
their  brothers  became  infinitely  more  obstrep- 
erous. Whether  it  were  that  Conrade  had 
some  slight  amount  of  consideration  for  the 
'iimbe  of  bis  lesser  followers,  or  whether  the 
fict  were — what  Rachel  did  not  remotely  im- 
agine— that  he  was  less  utterly  unmanagea- 
ble with  her  sister  than  with  herself,  certain 
it  is  that  the  brothers  went  into  still  more 
intolerable  places,  and  treated  their  guardian 
as  ducklings  treat  an  old  hen.  At  last  they 
quitejdisappearcd  from  the  view  round  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock,  and  when  she  turned 
it,  she  found  a  battle  royal  going  on  over  an 
old  lobster-pot, — Conrade  hand  to  band  with 
a  stout  fisher-boy,  and  Francis  and  sundry 
amphibious  creatures  of  both  sexes  exchang- 
ing a  hail  of  stones,  water-smoothed  brick- 
bats, cockle-shells,  fishes*  backbones,  and 
other  unsavory  missiles.  Abstractedly,  Ra- 
chel had  her  theory  that  young  gentlemen 
had  better  scramble  their  way  among  their 
poor  neighbors,  and  become  used  to  all  ranks ; 
but  when  it  came  to  witnessing  an  actual 
skirmish  when  she  was  re^nsiblo  for  Fan- 
ny's sons,  it  was  needful  to  interfere,  and  in 
equal  dismay  and  indignation  she  came  round 
the  point.  The  light  artillery  fled  at  her  as- 
pect, and  sho  had  to  catch  Francis*  arm  in 
the  act  of  discharging  after  them  a  cuttle- 
fish's white  spine,  with  a  sharp  **  For  shame ; 
they  are  running  away  !  Conrade,  Zack,  have 
done !  " 

Zack  was  one  of  her  own  scholars,  and 

held  her  in  respect.     He  desisted  at  once,  and 

i  with  a  touch  of  his  rough  forelock,  looked 

ahecpish,  and  said,  *'  Please  ma'am,  he  was 

meddling  with  our  lobster-pot." 

*'  I  wasn't  doing  any  harm,"  said  Con- 
rade. **  I  was  just  looking  in,  and  they  all 
shied  stones  at  us." 

•*  I  don't  care  how  the  quarrel  began," 
said  Rachel.  **  You  would  not  have  run 
into  it  if  you  had  been  behaving  properly. 
Zack  was  quite  right  to  protect  hid  fiither*s 
property,  bat  he  might  lutye  been  more  oif- 


il.    Now  shake  hands,  and  have  done  with 
it." 

**  Not  shake  hands  with  a  low  boy, " 
growled  Francis ;  **  but  happily,  Conrade  was 
of  a  freer  spirit,  and  in  spite  of  Rachel's  in- 
terference, had  sense  enough  to  know  him- 
self in  the  wrong.  Uo  held  out  his  hand, 
and  when  the  ceremony  had  been  gone 
through,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  pro- 
duced a  shilling,  and  said,  '*  There,  that's 
in  case  I  did  the  thing  any  harm."  Rachel 
would  have  preferred  Zacbary's  being  above 
its  acceptance ;  but  he  was  not,  and  she  was 
thankful  that  a  wood-path  oflfered  itself, 
leading  through  the  Homestead  plantations 
away  from  the  temptations  and  perils  of  the 
shore. 

That  the  two  boys,  instead  of  listening  to 
her  remonstrance,  took  to  punching  and  kick- 
ing one  another,  was  a  mitigated  form  of  evil 
for  which  she  willingly  compounded,  having 
gone  through  so  much  useless  interference  al- 
ready that  she  felt  as  if  she  had  no  spirit  left 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  that  they  must  settle 
their  little  affiiirs  between  themselves.  It  was 
the  most  innocent  diversion  in  which  she  could 
hope  to  see  them  indulge.  She  only  desired 
that  it  might  last  them  pasta  thrush's  neet,  in 
the  hedge  between  the  park  and  plantation,  a 
somewhat  treasured  discovery  of  Grace's. 
No  such  good  luck.  Either  the  thrush's 
imprudence  or  Grace's  visits  had  made  the 
nest  dangerously  visible,  and  it  was  pro- 
claimed with  a  shout.  Rachel,  in  hot  haste, 
warned  them  against  taking  birds'-nests  in 
general,  and  that  in  particular. 
''  Nests  are  made  to  be  taken,"  said  Francis. 
**  I've  got  ao  egg  of  all  the  Australian 
birds  the  major  could  get  mo,V  said  Conrade, 
'<  and  I  mean  to  have  all  the  English  ones." 
'*  Oh,  one  egg ;  there's  no  harm  in  taking 
that ;  but  this  nest  has  young  birds." 

The  young  birds  must  of  course  be  seen, 
and  Rachel  stood  by  M'ith  despairing  frown, 
commands,  and  assurances  of  their  mother's 
displeasure,  while  they  peeped  in,  tantalized 
the  gaping  yellow  throats,  by  holding  up 
their  fingers,  and  laid  hands  on  the  side  of 
the  nest,  peeping  at  her  with  laughing,  mis- 
chievous eyes,  enjoying  her  distress.  She 
was  glad  at  last  to  find  them  coming  awaj 
without  the  nest,  and  after  crossing  the  park, 
arrived  at  the  house,  tired  out,  but  with  two 
hoars  of  the  boys  still  on  her  hands.  They, 
however,  were  a  little  tired,  too;  and,  far- 
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ther,  Grace  had  hunted  out  the  old  bowls, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  younger  ones. 
This  sport  lasted  a  good  while,  but  at  last 
the  sisters,  who  had  relaxed  their  attention  a 
little,  perceived  that  Conrade  and  Hubert 
were  both  missing,  and  on  Rachers  inquicy 
where  they  were,  she  received  from  Francis 
that  elegant  stock  answer,  '*  In  their  skins.*' 
However,  they  came  to  light  in  process  of 
time,  the  two  mothers  returned  home,  and 
Mrs.  Curtis  and  Grace  had  the  conversation 
almost  in  their  own  hands.  Rachel  was  too 
much  tired  to  do  anything  but  read  the  new 
number  of  her  favorite  Traveller's  Maga- 
ziney  listening  to  her  mother  with  one 
ear,  and  giithering  additional  impressions  of 
/  Sir  Stephen  Temple's  imprudence,  and  the 
nei>d  of  their  own  vigilance.  To  make  Fanny 
feel  that  she  could  lean  upon  some  one  be- 
sides the  military  secretary,  seemed  to  be  the 
great  object,  and  she  was  so  confiding  and 
affectionate  with  her  own  kin  that  there  were 
great  hopes.  Those  boys  were  an  affliction, 
no  doubt ;  but,  thought  Rachel,  '*  there  is  al- 
ways an  ordeal  at  the  beginning  of  one's 
mission.  I  am  mastering  them  by  degrees, 
and  should  do  so  sooner  if  I  had  them  in  my 
own  hands,  and  no  more  worthy  task  can  be 
done  than  training  human  beings  *for  their 
work  in  this  world  ;  so  I  must  be  willing  to 
go  through  a  little,  while  I  bring  them  into 
order,  and  fit  their  mother  for  managing 
them." 

She  spent  the  time  before  breakfast  the 
next  morning  io  a  search  among  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Traveller's  Magazine  for 
a  paper  upon  **  Eklucational  Laws,"  which 
she  thought  would  be  very  good  reading  for 
Fanny.  Ilcr  search  had  been  just  completed 
when  Grace  returned  home  from  church, 
looking  a  good  deal  distressed.  '*  My  poor 
thrushes  have  not  escaped,  Rachel,"  she  said  ; 
'*  I  came  home  that  way  to  see  bow  they 
were  going  on,  and  the  nest  is  torn  out,  one 
poor  little  fellow  lying  dead  below  it." 

**  Well  that  is  much  worse  than  I 
expected  !  "  burst  out  Rachel.  **  I  did  think 
that  boy  Conrade  would  at  least  keep  his 
promises."  And  she  detailed  the  adventure 
of  the  previous  day,  whence  the  conclusion 
WAS  but  too  evident.  Grace,  however,  said 
in  her  own  sweet  manner  that  she  believed 
boys  could  not  rc^iiit  a  nest,  and  thought  it 
mere  womanhood  to  intercede  for  such  law- 
ful game.    She  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
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take  no  notice,  it  would  only  distress  Fanny, 
and  make  **  the  mother  "  more  afraid  of  the 
boy«  than  she  was  already,  and  she  doubted 
the  possibility  of  bringing  it  home  to  the 
puerile  conscience. 

*'  That  is  weak  !  "  said  Rachel.  <*  I  re- 
ceived the  boy's  word,  and.  it  is  my  business 
to  deal  with  the  breach  of  promise." 

So  down  went  Rachel,  and  finding  the  boys 
rushing  about  the  carden,  according  to  their 
practice,  before  her  arrival,  slie  summoned 
Conrade,  and  addressed  him  with,  •*  Well, 
Conrade,  I  knew  that  you  were  violent  and 
disobedient :  but  I  never  expected  you  to  fail 
in  your  honor  as  a  gentleman." 

**  rU  thrash  any  one  who  says  I  have," 
hotly  exclaimed  Conrade. 

**  Then  you  must  thrash  me.  You  gave 
your  word  to  me  not  to  take  your  Aunt 
G racers  thrush's  nest." 

**  And  I  didn't,"  said  Conrade,  boldly. 

But  Rachel,  used  to  flat  denials  at  the  vil- 
lage-school, was  not  to  be  thus  set  aside. 

**  I  am  shocked  at  you,  Conrade,"  she  said, 
*»  I  know  your  mamma  will  be  exceedingly 
grieved.  You  must  have  fallen  into  very  sad 
ways  to  be  able  to  utter  such  a  bold  untruth. 
You  had  better  oonfess  at  once,  and  then  I 
shall  have  something  to  tell  her  that  ^11 
comfort  her." 

Conrade's  dark  face  looked  set  as  iron. 

**  Come ;  tell  me  you  are  sorry  you  took 
the  nest,  and  broke  your  word,  and  told  a 
falsehood." 

Red  color  flushed  into  the  brown  cheek, 
and  the  hands  were  clinched. 

**  There  is  not  the  sioallest  use  in  denying 
it.  I  know  you  took  it  when  you  and  Hu- 
bert went  away  together.  Your  Aunt  Grace 
found  it  gone  this  morning,  and  one  of  the 
poor  little  birds  dead  below.  What  have 
you  done  with  the  others?" 

Not  a  word. 

'*  Then  I  grieve  to  say  I  must  tell  all  to 
your  mother." 

There  was  a  sort  of  smile  of  defiance,  and 
he  followed  her.  For  a  moment  she  thought 
of  preventing  this,  and  preparing  Fanny  in  pri- 
vate, but  recollecting  that  this  would  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  preparing  Hubert  to 
support  his  falsehood,  she  let  him  enter  with 
her,  and  sought  Lady  Temple  in  the  nursery. 

*•  Dear  Fanny,  I  am  very  sorry  to  bring 
you  so  much  vexation.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  a  bitter  grief  to  you,  but  it  is  only  for 
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CpDrade'8  own  sake  that  I  do  it.  It  was  a 
ci-uel  thin^  to  take  a  bird's-nest  at  all,  but 
worse  when  he  knew  that  his  Aunt  Grace 
was  particularly  fond  of  it ;  and,  besides,  he 
had  promised  not  to  touch  it,  and  now,  sad- 
dest of  ail,  he  denies  having  done  so/' 

«*  Oh,  Conrade,  Conrade  !  "  cried  Fanny, 
quite  confounded,  ^'  you  can't  have  done  like 
this!" 

**  No,  I  have  not,"  said  Conrade,  coming 
up  to  her,  as  she  held  out  her  hand,  positively 
encouraging  him,  as  Rachel  thought,  to  per- 
sist in  the  untruth. 

**  Listen,  Fanny,"  said  Rachel.  "I  do 
not  wonder  that  you  are  unwilling  to  believe 
anythingso  shocking,  but  I  do  not  come  with- 
out being  only  too  certain."  And  she  gave 
the  facts,  to  which  Fanny  listened  with  pale 
cheeks  and  tearful  eyes,  then  turned  to  the 
boy,  whose  hand  she  had  held  all  the  time, 
and  said,  *^  Dear  Con,  do  pray  tell  me  if  you 
did  it." 

'*  I  did  not,"  said  Conrade,  wrenching  his 
hand  away,  and  putting  it  behind  his  back. 

»»  Where's  Hubert?  "  asked  Rachel,  look- 
ing round,  and  much  vexed  when  she  per- 
ceived that  Hubert  had  been  within  hearing 
all  the  time,  though  to  be  sure  there  was 
some  little  hope  to  be  founded  upon  the  sim- 
plicity of  five  years  old. 

**Come  here,  Hubert  dear,"  said  his 
mother  ;  **  don't  be  frightened  ;  only  come 
and  tell  mo  where  you  and  Con  went  yes- 
terday, when  the  others  were  playing  at 
bowls." 

Hubert  hung  his  head,  and  looked  at  his 
brother. 

**  Tell,"  quoth  Conrade.  »<  Never  mind 
her,  she's  only  a  civilian." 

•*  Where  did  you  go,  Hubert?  "      ' 

**  Con  showed  me  the  little  birds  in  their 
nest." 

*'  That  is  right,  Hubert,  good  little  boy. 
Did  you  or  he  touch  the  nest?  " 

'"Yes."  Then,  as  Conrade  started,  and 
looked  fiercely  at  him,  <*  Yes,  you  did.  Con, 
you  touched  the  inside  to  see  what  it  was 
made  of." 

''  But  what  did  you  do  with  it?  "  asked 
Rachel. 

♦♦  Left  it  there,  up  in  the  tree,"  said  the 
little  boy. 

^  »*  There  Rachel !  "   said  ttte  mothef ,  vtri- 
uraphantly. 

**  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean,"  said  Ra- 


chel, angrily,  **  only  that  Conrade  is  a  worse 
boy  than  I  had  thought  him,  and  has  been 
teaching  his  little  brother  falsehood." 

The  angry  voice  set  Hubert  crying,  and 
little  Cyril,  who  was  very  soft-hearted,  joined 
in  chorus,  followed  by  the  baby,  who  was 
conscious  of  something  very  disagreeable 
going  on  in  her  nursery.  Thereupon,  after 
the  apparently  most  important  business  of 
comforting  Mrs.  Temple  had  been  gone 
through,  the  court  of  justice  adjourned, 
Rachel  opening  the  door  of  Conrade's  little 
room,  and  recommending  solitary  imprison- 
ment there  tilt  he  should  be  brought  to  con- 
fession. She  did  not  at  all  reckon  on  his 
mother  going  in  with  him,  and  shutting  the 
door  after  her.  It  was  not  the  popular  no- 
tion of  solitary  confinement,  and  Rachel  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  wait  in  the  drawing- 
room  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  Fanny 
came  down  ;  and  then  it  was  to  say, — 

**  Do  you  know,  Rachel  dear,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be  a  mintake.  Conrade 
assures  me  he  never  touched  the  nest." 
**  So  he  persists  in  it?  " 
**  And  indeed,  Rachel  dear,  I  cannot  help 
believing  him.  If  it  had  been  Francio,  now  ; 
but  I  never  knew  Conrade  to  tell  an  untruth 
in  his  life." 

*'  You  never  kftew,  because  you  always  be- 
lieve him." 

'*  And  it  is  not  only  I,  but  I  have  often 
heard  the  major  say  he  could  always  depend 
on  Conrade's  word." 

Rachel's  next  endeavor  was  at  gentle  argu- 
ment. **  It  must  be  dreadful  to  make  such  a 
discovery  ;  but  it  was  far  worse  to  let  deceit  go 
on  undetected  ;  and  if  only  they  were  firm  " — 
At  that  moment  she  beheld  two  knickcrbocker 
boys  prancing  on  the  lawn. 

"  Didn't  you  lock  the  door?  Has  he  brok- 
en out?    How  audacious !  " 

*•  I  let  him  come  out,"  said  Fanny  ;  •'  there 
was  nothing  to  shut  him  up  for.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  dear  Rachel ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
p)OT  littlebirds  and  for  Grace ;  but  I  am  sure 
Conrade  did  not  t»ike  it." 

*'  How  can  you  be  so  unreasonable,  Fanny  ; 
the  evidence,"  and  Rachel  went  over  it  all 
again. 

**  Don't  you  think,"  said  Fanny,  »»  that 
some  boy  may  have  got  into  the  park  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Fanny,  I  am  sorry  for  you  ;  it 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  think  so  ;  the 
place  is  not  a  stone's-throw  from  Randall's 
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lodge.  It  will  be  the  moet  fatal  thing  in  the 
world  to  let  your  weaknew  be  impoHed  on  in 
this  way.  Now  that  the  case  is  clear,  the 
boy  must  be  forced  to  confession,  and  severely 
punished." 

Fanny  burst  into  tears. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Fanny.  I  know 
it  is  very  painful ;  I  assure  you  it  is  so  to  me. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  best  if  I  were  to'  lock  him 
up,  and  go  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  he  is 
come  to  a  better  mind.'* 

She  rose  up. 

*'  No,  no,  Rachel !  "  absolutely  screamed 
Fanny,  starting  up,  **  my  boy  hasn't  done 
anything  wrong,  and  I  wont  have  him  locked 
up  !  Go  away  y  If  anything  is  to  be  done 
to  my  boys,  111  do  it  myself;  they  haven't 
got  any  one  but  me.  Oh,  I  wish  the  major 
would  come !  7 

*'  Fanny,  how  can  you  be  so  foolish? — as. if 
I  would  hurt  your  boys  !  '' 

*»  But  you  wont  believe  Conrade, — my  Con- 
rade,  that  never  told  a  falsehood  in  his  life !  " 
cried  the  mother,  with  a  flush  in  her  cheeks, 
and  a  bright  glance  in  her  soft  eyes.  **  You 
vrant  me  to  punish  him  for  what  he  hasn't 
done." 

**  How  much  alike  mothers  are  in  all  classes 
of  life!  "  thought  Rachel,  and  much  in  the 
way  in  which  she  would  have  brought  Zack's 
mother  to  reason  by  threats  of  expulsion  from 
the  shoe-club,  she  observed,  *'  Well,  Fann  , 
one  thing  is  clear,  while  you  are  so  weak  as 
to  let  that  boy  go  on  in  his  deceit,  unrepent- 
ant and  unpunished,  I  can  have  no  more  to 
do  with  his  education." 

*•  Indeed,"  softly  said  Fanny,  **  I  am  afraid 
so,  Rachel.  You  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ;  but  Conrade  declares  he  will  never 
say  a  lesson  to  you  again,  and  I  don't  quite 
see  how  to  make  him  after  this." 

**  Oh,  very  well ;  then  there's  an  end  of  it. 
T  am  sorry  for  you,  Fanny." 

And  away  walked  Rachel,  and  as  she  went 
oward  the  gate,  two  artificial  jets  d'eau, 
iiaking  a  considerable  curve  in  the  air,  alight- 
d,  the  one  just  before  her,  the  other,  better 
limed,  in  the  back  o(  hei^  neck.  She  had  too 
much  dignity  to  charge  back  upon  the  offend- 
ers ;  but  she  went  home  full  of  the  story  of 
Fanny's  lamentable  weakness,  and  prognosti- 
cations of  the  misery  she  was  entailing  on  her- 
felf.  Her  mother  and  sister  were  both  much 
ooocemed,  and  thought  Fanny  extremely  fool- 
ish, Mrs.  Curtis  oonaollDg  herself  with  the 


hope  that  the  boys  would  be  cnred  and  tamed 
at  school,  and  begging  that  they  might  never 
be  let  loose  in  the  park  again.  Rachel  could 
not  dwell  much  longer  on  the  matter;  for  she 
had  to  ride  to  Upper  Avon  Park  to  hold  coun- 
cil on  the  books  to  be  ordered  for  the  book- 
club ;  for  if  she  did  not  go  herself,  whatever 
she  wanted  especially  was  always  set  aside  as 
too  something  or  other  for  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Mrs.  Curtis  was  tired,  and  stayed  at  home ; 
and  Grace  spent  the  afternoon  in  investiga- 
tions about  the  harrying  of  the  thrushes,  but, 
alas  !  without  coming  a  bit  nearer  the  truth. 
Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  Lady  Temple 
till,  at  half-past  nine,  one  of  the  midges,  or 
diminutive  flies  used  at  Avonmoutli,  came  to 
the  door,  and  Fanny  came  into  the  drawing- 
room, — wan,  tearful,  agitated. 

•*  Dear  Rachel,  I  am  so  afraid  I  was  hasty ; 
I  could  not  sleep  without  coming  to  tell  you 
how  sorry  lam." 

'•Then  you  are  convinced?  I  knew  you 
would  be." 

**Oh,  yes,  I  have  just  been  sitting  by  him 
after  he  was  gone  to  bed.  He  never  goes  to 
sleep  till  I  have  done  that,  and  he  always  tells 
me  if  anything  is  on  his  mind.  I  could  not 
ask  him  again,  it  would  have  been  inSulting 
him  ;  but  he  went  over  it  all  of  himself,  and 
owned  he  ought  not  to  have  put  a  finger  ou 
the  edge  of  the  nest,  but  ho  wanted  so  to  see 
what  it  was  lined  with  ;  otherwise  he  never 
touched  it.  He^says,  poor  boy,  that  it  was 
only  your  being  a  civilian  that  made  you  not 
able  to  believe  him.  I  am  sure  you  must  be* 
lieve  him,  now." 

Mrs.  Curtis  began  in  her  gentle  way  about 
the  difficulty  of  believing  one's  children  in 
fault;  hut  Lady  Temple  was  entirely  past 
accepting  the  possibility  of  Conrade's  t>eing 
to  blame  in  this  particular  instance.  It  made 
her  bristle  up  again,  so  that  even  Rachel  saw 
the  impossibility  of  pressing  it,  and  trusted 
to  some  signal  confutation  to  cure  her  of  her 
infatuation.  But  she  was  as  aff*ectionate  as 
ever,  only  wanting  to  be  forgiven  for  the 
morning's  warpth,  and  to  assure  dear  Aunt 
Curtis,  dear  Grace,  and  dearest  Rachel  in 
particular,  that  there  was  no  doing  without 
them,  and  it  was  the  greatest  blessing  to  be 
near  them. 

«*  Oh,  and  the  squirting,  dear  Rachel,  I 
was  so  sorry  when  I  found  it  out ;  it  was 
only  Fimncie  and  Leo.    I  was  very  angrv 
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with  them  for  it,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
them  ask  pardon,  only  I  don't  think  Francie 
would.  I'm  afraid  they  are  very  rude  boys. 
I  must  write  to  the  major  to  find  me  a  gov- 
erness that  wont  be  very  strict  with  them, 
and  if  she  could  be  an  officer's  daughter,  the 
boys  would  respect  her  so  mujch  more." 

CHAPTER  HI. 
HACKABBL   LANE. 

"  For  I  would  lonely  stand 
Uplifting  my  white  hand, 
On  a  mission,  on  a  mission. 
To  declare  the  coming  vision." 

Elizabeth  Barbett  Browning. 

**  Well,  Grace,  all  things  considered,  per- 
haps I  had  better  walk  down  with  you  to 
Mackarel  Lane,  and  then  T  can  form  a  judg- 
ment on  these  Williamses  without  committing 
Fanny." 

'*  Then  you  do  not  intend  to  go  on  teach- 
ing?" 

»*  Not  while  Conrade  contimies  to  brave 
me,  and  is  backed  up  by  poor  Fanny." 

'*  I  might  speak  to  Miss  Williams  after 
church,  and  bring  her  in  to  Myrtlewood  for 
Fanny  to  see." 

**  Yes,  that  might  do  in  time  ;  but  I  shall 
make  up  my  mind  first.  Poor  Fanny  is  so 
easily  led  that  we  must  take  care  what  influ- 
ences fall  in  her  way." 

'*  I  always  wished  you  would  call." 

**  Yes,  and  I  would  not  as  patronage  or 
curatolatry,  but  this  for  a  purpose;  and  I 
hope  we  shall  find  both  sisters  at  home." 

M&ckarel  Lane  was  at  right  angles  to  the 
shore,  running  up  the  valley  of  the  Avon; 
but  it  soon  ceased  to  be  fishy,  and  became 
agricultural,  owning  a  few  cottages  of  very 
humble  gentility,  which  were  wont  to  hang 
out  boards  to  attract  lodgers  of  small  means. 
At  one  of  these  Grace  rang,  and  obtained 
admittance  to  a  parlor  with  crazy  French 
windows  opening  on  a  little  strip  of  garden. 
In  a  large-wheeled  chair,  between  the  fire 
and  the  window,  surrounded  by  numerous 
little  appliances  for  comfort  and  occupation, 
sat  the  invalid  Miss  Williams,  holding  out 
her  hand  in  welcome  to  the  guests. 

*^  A  fine  countenance,  what  one  calls  a  fine 
countenance,"  thought  Rachel.  *'  Is  it  a 
delusion  of  insipidity  as  usual?  The  brow 
is  good,  massive,  too  much  for  the  featnres, 
but  perhaps  they  were  fuller  once ;  eyes 
bright  and  vigorous,  hazel,  the   color  for 


thought ;  complexion  meant  to  be  brillioDt 
brunette,  a  pleasant  glow  still ;  hair  with 
threads  of  gray.  I  hope  she  does  not  aflfoct 
youth ;  she  can't  be  less  than  one  or  two  and 
thirty !  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  It 
is  not  the  countenance  of  deformity ;  accident, 
I  should  say.  Yes,  it  is  all  favorable,  except 
the  dress.  What  a  material !  what  a  pat- 
tern !  did  she  get  it  second-hand  from  a 
lady's-maid  ?  Will  there  be  an  incongruity 
in  her  conversation  to  match  ?  Let  us  nee. 
Grace  making  inquiries.  Quite  at  ray  befst ; 
ah,  she  is  not  one  of  the  morbid  sort,  never 
thinking  themselves  better." 

'*  I  was  afraid  I  had  not  seen  you  out  for 
some  titne." 

*'  No,  going  out  is  a  troublesome  business, 
and  sitting  in  the  garden  answers  the  same 
purpose." 

'*  Of  air  perhaps,  but  hardly  of  change  or 
of  view." 

'*  Oh  !  I  assure  you  there  is  a  wondcrfal 
variety,"  she  answered,  with  an  eager  and 
brilliant  smile. 

**  Clouds  and  sunsets?"  asked  Rachel,  be- 
ginning to  be  interested. 

**  Yes,  differirg  every  day.  Then  I  have 
the  tamarisk  and  its  inhabitants.  There  has 
been  a  tom* tit's  nest  every  year  since  we 
came,  and  that  provides  us  with  infinite 
amusement.  Then  the  sea-gulls  are  often  so 
good  as  to  float  high  enough  for  me  to  see 
them.  There  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed view,  because  one  is  obliged  to 
look  well  into  it  all." 

**  Yes ;  eyes  and  no  eyes  apply  there," 
said  Rachel. 

"  We  found  a  great  prize  too  the  other 
day.  Rosie?"  At  the  call,  a  brown-haired, 
brown-eyed  child  of  seven,  looking  like  a 
little  fawn,  sprung  to  the  window  from  the 
outside.  *•  My  dear,  will  you  show  the 
sphinx  to  Miss  Curtis?  " 

The  little  girl  daintily  brought  n  box  cov- 
ered with  net,  in  which  a  huge  apple-green 
caterpillar,  with  dashes  of  bright  color  on  his 
sides,  and  a  homy  spike  on  his  tail,  was 
feasting  upon  tamarisk  leaves.  Grace  asked 
if  she  was  going  to  keep  it.  **  Yes,  till  it 
buries  itself,"  said  the  child.  »*  Aunt  Ermine 
thinks  it  is  the  elephant  sphinx." 

**  I  cannot  be  sare,"  said  the  aunt ;  **  my 
sister  tried  to  find  a  figure  of  it  at  Villar's; 
but  he  had  no  book  that  gave  the  oaterpillan. 
Do  you  care  for  those  creatares?  " 
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><  I  like  to  watoh  them,"  said  Grace;  «*  but 
I  know  nothing  about  them  scientifically; 
Rachel  does  that." 

**  Then  can  you  help  us  to  the  history  of 
our  sphinx?"  asked  Miss  Williams,  with 
her  pleasant  look. 

''1  will  see  if  I  have  this  portrait,"  said 
Rachel ;  ''  but  I  doubt  it.  I  prefer  general 
principles  to  details." 

*«  Don't  you  find  working  out  details  the 
best  way  of  entering  into  general  princi- 
ples?" 

It  was  new  to  Rachel  to  find  the  mention 
of  a  general  principle  received  neither  with  a 
stare  nor  a  laugh  ;  and  she  gathered  herself 
up  to  answer,  **  Naming  and  collecting  is  not 
science." 

**  And  masonry  is  not  architecture;  but 
you  canH  have  architecture  without  it." 

*'  One  can  have  broad  ideas  without  all 
the  petty  work  of  flower  botanists  and  but- 
terfly naturalists." 

<*  Don't  you  think  the  broad  ideas  would 
be  rather  of  the  hearsay  order,  at  least  to 
most  people,  unless  their  application  were 
worked  out  in  the  trifle  that  came  first  to 
hand?" 

**  Experimental  philosophy,"  said  Rachel, 
in  rather  a  considering  tone,  as  if  the  notion, 
when  presented  to  her  in  plain  English,  re- 
quired translation  into  the  language  of  her 
thoughts. 

«'  If  you  like  to  call  it  so,"  said  Miss  Wil- 
liams, with  a  look  of  arch  fun.  '*  For  in- 
stance, the  great  4irt  of  mud-pie  taught  us 
the  porous  nature  of  clay,  the  expansive 
power  of  steam,  etc.,  etc." 

**  You  had  some  one  to  improve  it  to 
you?" 

**  Oh,  dear,  no.  Only  afterwards,  when  we 
read  of  such  things,  we  remembered  how  our 
clay  manufactures  always  burst  in  the  bak- 
ing unless  they  were  well  dried  first." 

"•  Then  you  had  the  rare  power  of  eluci- 
dating a  principle?  " 

*'  No,  not  I.  My  brother  had ;  but  I 
could  only  perceive  the  confirmation." 

**  TtiiH  reminds  me  of  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  Edgeworth  system  of  education 
in  the  Traveller's  Revieio,  I  will  send  it 
down  to  you." 

•»  Thank  you,  but  I  have  it  here." 

**  Indeed  ;  and  do  you  not  think  it  excel- 
lent, and  quite  agree  with  it?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  it,"  and  there 
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was  an  odd  look  in  her  bright  transparent 
eyes  that  made  Grace  speculate  whether  she 
could  have  heard  that  agreement  with  the  In- 
valid in  the  Traveller's  Review  was  one 
of  the  primary  articles  of  faith  required  by 
Rachel. 

But  Grace,  though  rather  proud  of  RachePs 
falling  under  the  spell  of  Miss  Williams's  con- 
versation, deemed  an  examination  rather  hard 
on  her,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  asking 
for  her  sister. 

**  She  is  generally  at  home  by  this  time  ; 
but  this  is  her  last  day  at  Cliff  Cottages,  and 
she  was  to  stay  late  to  help  in  the  pack- 
inji^p." 

**  Will  she  be  at  home  for  the  present?" 
asked  Grace. 

**  Yes,  Rose  and  I  are  looking  forward  to 
a  festival  of  her." 

Grace  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  Rachel 
at  once  commit  herself  with  **  My  cousin. 
Lady  Temple,"  and  rush  into  the  matter  in 
hand  as  if  secure  that  the  other  Miss  Wil- 
liams would  educate  on  the  principles  of  the 
Invalid;  but  full  in  the  midst  there  was  a 
sound  of  wheels  and  a  ring  at  the  bell.  Miss 
Williams  quietly  signed  to  her  little  attend- 
ant to  put  a  chair  in  an  acceflsible  place,  and 
in  walked  Lady  Temple,  Mrs.  Curtis,  and  the 
middle  brace  of  boys. 

".The  room  will  be  too  full,"  was  Grace's 
aside  to  her  sister,  cliiefly  thinking  of  her 
mother,  but  also  of  their  hostess ;  but  Ra- 
chel returned  for  answer,  *'  I  must  see  about 
it ;  "  and  Grace  could  only  remove  herself  in- 
to the  veranda,  and  try  to  attract  Lcoline 
and  Hubert  after  her;  but  failing  in  this,  she 
talked  to  the  far  more  conversible  Rose  about 
the  bulfinch  that  hung  at  the  window,  which 
loved  no  one  but  Aunt  Ermine,  and  scolded 
and  pecked  at  every  one  else ;  and  Augustus, 
the  beloved  tame  toad,  that  lived  in  a  hole 
under  a  tree  in  the  garden.  Mrs.  Curtis, 
considerate  and  tender-hearted,  startled  to 
find  her  daughter  in  the  field,  and  wishing 
her  niece  to  begin  about  her  own  affiiirs, 
talked  commonplace  by  way  of  filling  up  the 
time ;  and  Rachel  had  her  eyes  free  for  a 
range  of  the  apartment.  The  foundation  was 
the  dull,  third-rate  lodging-house,  the  super- 
structure told  of  other  scenes.  One  end  of 
the  room  was  almost  filled  by  the  frameless 
portrait  of  a  dignified  clergyman,  who  would 
have  had  far  more  justice  done  to  him  by 
;  greater  distance  ;  a  beautifully-painted  min- 
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iature  of  a  lady  with  ehort  waist  and  Bmall 
erisp  curls  was  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
photographs  oyer  the  mantelpiece ;  a  large 
crayon  sketch  showed  three  sisters  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  sentimentalizing 
over  a  flower-basket;  a  pair  of  water-col- 
ored drawings  represented  a  handsome  church 
and  com  for  table  parsonage  ;  and  the  domes- 
tic gallery  was  completed  by  two  prints, — 
one  of  a  middle-aged  county  member,  the  oth- 
er one  of  Chalon*s  ladylike  matrons  in  wa- 
tered-silk aprons.  With  some  difficulty  Ra- 
chel read  the  autograph,  J.  T.  Beaucharop, 
and  the  inscription,  the  Lady  Alison  Beau- 
champ.  The  table  cover  was  of  tasteful  *ilk 
patchwork,  the  vase  in  the  centre  was  of  red 
earthenware,  but  was  encircled  with  real  ivy 
leaves  gummed  on  in  their  freshness,  and  was 
filled  with  wild-flowers ;  books  filled  every 
corner ;  and  Rachel  felt  herself  out  of  the 
much-loathed  region  of  commonplace;  but 
she  could  not  recover  from  her  surprise  .at 
the  audacity  of  such  an  independent  meas- 
ure on  the  part  of  her  cousin ;  and  under 
cover  of  her  mother's  civil  talk,  said  to  Fan- 
ny, **  I  never  expected  to  see  you  here.'* 

*•  My  aunt  thought  of  it,"  said  Fanny, 
**  and  as  she  seems  to  find  the  children  too 
much  " — 

She  broke  off",  for  Mrs.  Curtis  had  paused  to 
let  her  introduce  the  subject;  but  poor  Fanny 
had  never  taken  the  initiative,  and  Rachel 
did  it  for  her  by  explaining  that  all  had  come 
on  the  same  errand,  to  ask  if  Miss  Williams 
would  undertake  the  lessons  of  her  nephews ; 
Lady  Temple  softly  murmured  under  her  veil 
something  about  hopes  and  too  much  trouble  ; 
an  appointment  was  made  for  the  following 
morning,  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  with  a  general 
sensation  of  an  oppressive  multitude  in  a 
small  room,  took  her  leave,  and  the  company 
departed,  Fanny,  all  the  way  home,  hoping 
that  the  other  Miss  Williams  would  be  like 
her  sister,  pitying  the  cripple,  wishing  that 
the  sisters  were  in  the  remotest  degree  mili- 
tary, so  as  to  obtain  the  respect  of  the  boys, 
and  wondering  what  would  be  the  major's 
opinion. 

*^  So  many  ladies! ''  exclaimed  little  Rose. 
**  Aunt  Ermine,  have  thoy  made  your  head- 
ache?'' 

»*  No,  my  dear,  thank  you,  I  am  only  a  lit- 
tle tired.  If  you  will  pull  out  the  rest  for  my 
feet,  I  will  be  quiet  a  little,  and  be  ready  for 
tea  when  Aunt  Ailie  comes." 


The  child  hafidily  converted  Uie  chair  into 
a  coach,  arranging  the  dress  and  coverings 
with  the  familiarity  of  long  use,  and  by  do 
means  shocked  by  the  contraction  and  help- 
lessness of  the  lower  limbs,  to  which  she  had 
been  so  much  accustomed  all  her  life  that  it 
never  occurred  to  her  to  pity  Aunt  £rmine, 
who  never  treated  herself  as  an  object  of  com- 
passion. She  was  thanked  by  a  tender  pres- 
sure on  her  hair,  and  then  saying  — 

**  Now  I  shall  wish  Augustus  good-night ; 
bring  Violetta  home  from  her  play  in  the  gar- 
den, and  let  her  drink  tea,  and  go  to  bed." 

Ah,  Violetta,  purchased  with  a  silver  groat, 
what  was  not  your  value  in  Maekarel  Lane? 
Were  you  not  one  of  its  most  considered  in- 
habitants, scarcely  less  a  child  of  Aoat  Er- 
mine and  Aunt  Alison  than  their  roaebud 
herself. 

Murmur,  murmur,  rippled  the  child's  hap- 
py, low-toned  monologue,  directed  to  her  si- 
lent but  sufficient  playmate,  and  so  far  from 
disturbing  the  aunt,  that  more  than  one  amiie 
played  on  her  lips  at  the  quaint  fancies,  and 
at  the  well  of  gladness  in  the  young  spirit, 
which  made  day  after  day  of  the  society  of  & 
cripple  and  an  old  doll  one  constant  song  of 
bliss,  one  dream  of  bright  imaginings.  Sure- 
ly, it  was  an  equalisation  of  blessings  that 
rendered  little  lonely  Rose,  motherless  and 
well-nigh  fatherless,  poor,  no  companion  but 
a  crippled  aunt,  a  bird,  and  a  toad,  with 
scarcely  a  toy,  and  neror  a  party  of  pleasure, 
one  of  the  most  joyous  beings  under  the 
sun,  free  from  occasions  of  childish  troubles, 
without  collisions  of  temper,  with  few  contra- 
dictions, and  with  lessons  rather  pleasure 
than  toil.  Perhaps  Ermine  did  not  take  into 
account  the  sunshiny  content  and  cheerful- 
ness that  made  herself  a  delightful  companion 
and  playfellow,  able  to  accept  the  child  as  her 
solace,  not  her  burden. 

Presently  Rose  looked  up,  and  meeting 
the  bright  pleasant  eyes  observed,  **  Violetta 
has  been  very  good,  and  said  all  her  lessons 
quite  perfect,  and  she  would  like  to  sit  up  till 
her  Aunt  Ailie  comes  home.  Do  you  think 
she  may?  " 

**  Will  she  not  be  tired  to-morrow?  " 

»•  Oh,  then  she  will  be  lazy,  and  not  get  up 
when  she  is  called,  till  I  pull  all  the  clothes 
off,  and  that  will  be  fun." 

««  Or  she  may  bo  fretful  now?  " 

A  series  of  little  squeaks  ensued,  followed 
by  **  Now,  my  love ;  that  is  taking  a  very  an* 
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&ir  adTantage  of  my  promise.  You  will  make 
jour  poor  Aunt  Ermine's  bead  ache,  and  I 
aball  have  have  to  Bend  you  to  bed.*' 

'*  Would  not  a  story  pass  awAy  the  tiifie  ?  " 
'*  You  tell  it,  Aunt  £rmine;  your  stories 
are  always  best.     And  let  there  be  a  fairy  in 
it!" 

The  fairy  had  nearly  performed  her  part, 

when  the  arrival  took  place,  and  Rose  darted 

forward  to  receive  Aunt  Ailie's  greeting  kiss. 

•*  Yes,  Roeie, — yes,  Violetta ;  what  do  you 

think  I  have  got  for  you  ?  " 

And  out  came  a  dolPs  chair  with  a  brok- 
en leg,  condemned  by  the  departing  pupils, 
and  granted  with  a  laugh  to  the  governess's 
request  to  take  it  to  her  little  niooe;  but 
never  in  its  best  days  had  the  chair  been  so 
prized.  It  was  introduced  to  Violetta  as  the 
reward  of  virtue  for  having,  controlled  her 
fretfulness,  and  the  repair  of  its  infirmity  was 
the  first  consideration  that  occupied  all  the 
three.  After  all,  Violetta 's  sitting  posture  was, 
as  Alison  observed,  an  example  of  the  inclined 
plane;  but  that  was  nothing  to  Rose,  and  the 
5e(mcf  would  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged, 
but  for  considerations  for  Violetta *s  health. 

The  sisters  were  alike,  and 'Alison  had, 
like  her  elder,  what  is  emphatically  called 
countenance;  but  her  features  were  less  chis- 
elled, and  her  dark  straight  brows  so  nearly 
met  that,  as  Rose  had  once  remarked,  they 
made  a  bridge  of  one  arch  instead  of  two. 
Six  years  younger,  in  full  health,  and  daily 
battling  with  the  world,  Alison  had  a  remark- 
able loi)k  of  concentration  and  vigor ;  her 
upright  bearing,  clear,  decided  speech,  and 
glance  of  kindness  won  instant  respect  and  re- 
liance, but  her  face  missed  the  radiant,  beamy 
brightness  of  her  sister's ;  her  smile  was  sweet 
and  winning,  but  it  was  not  habitual  with 
her,  and  there  was  about  her  a  look  as  if 
some  terrible  wave  of  grief  or  sufiering  had 
swept  over  her  ere  yet  the  features  were  fully 
fixed,  and  had  thus  moulded  her  expression 
for  life.  But  playfulness  was  the  tone  that 
riM^^ned  around  Ermine's  couch  at  ordinary 
niomentH,  and  beside  her  the  grave  Alison  was 
lively,  not  witli  effort,  but  by  infection. 

*'  There,*'  she  said,  holding  up  a  check  ; 
**  now  we'll  have  a  jubilee,  and  take  you 
down  under  the  East  Cliff,  and  we  will  invest 
a  shilling  in  *  Ivanhoe,'  and  Rose  and  Violetta 
shall  open  their  ears !  '* 

"  And  you  shall  have  a  respectable  Sunday 
mantle." 
'*0h,  1  dare  say  Julia  will  send  OS  a  box." 


*»Then  you  will  have  to  put  a  label  on 
your  buck,  'Second-hand!'  or  her  velvet 
will  be  ascandal.  I  can't  wear  out  that  at 
home  like  this  flagrant  flowery  thing,  that  1 
saw  Miss  Curtis  looking  at  as  rather  a  dis- 
reputable article.  There's  proferment  for 
you,  Ailie!  What  do  you  think  of  n  gen- 
eral's widow  with  six  boys?  She  is  come 
after  you.  We  had  a  great  invasion, — three 
purtises  and  this  pretty  little  widow  !  and  va- 
rious sons !  " 
"Will  she  stay?"  i 

•*♦  Most  likely;  for  she  is  a  relation  of  Mrs. 
Curtis,  and  comes  to  be  near  her.  You  Ate 
to  call  for  inspection  at  eleven  o'clock  to^ 
morrow,  so  I  fear  your  holiday  will  be  short." 
**  Well,  the  lees  play  the  less  anxiety.  How 
many  drives  will  the  six  young  gentlemen  be 
worth  to  you?" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  tough 
work  to  you  ;  she  looked  to  me  too  sweet  a 
creature  to  havo  broken  her  sons  in;  but  I 
should  think  she  would  be  pleasant  to  deal 
with." 

**  If  she  be  like  Miss  Curtis,  I  am  sure  she 
will." 

**  Miss  Curtis?  My  old  friend  you  mean. 
She  vras  rather  suppressed  to-day,  and  I  be- 
gan to  comprehend  the  reason  of  the  shud- 
der with  which  Mr.  Touohett  speaks  of  the 
dogmatical  young  lady." 
**  I  hope  she  did  not  overwhelm  you  !  " 
**  Oh,  no  !  I  rather  liked  her  ;  she  was  so 
earnest  and  spirited,  I  could  fancy  enjoying  a 
good  passage  at  arms  with  her  if  these  were 
old  times.  But  I  hope  she  will  not  tako  the 
direction  of  your  schoolroom,  though  she  is 
ao  admirer  of  the  educational  papers  in  the 
Traveller.'* 

And  here  the  discussion  was  ended .  by  the 
entrance  of  little  Rose  with  the  preliminaries 
of  the  evening  meal,  after  which  she  went  to 
bed,  and  the  aunts  took  out  books,  work,  and 
writing  materials. 

Alison's  report  the  next  day  was,  <*  Well, 
she  is  a  very  sweet  creature.    There  is  some- 
thing indescribably  touching  in  her  voice  and 
eyes,  so  soft  and  wistful,  especially  when  she 
implores  one  not  to  be  hard  on  those  great 
scrambling  boys  of  hers." 
**  So  she  is  your  fate  ?  " 
**  Oh,  yes ;  if  there  had  been  ten  more  en- 
gagements offered,  I  could  not  have  helped  ao- 
cepting  hers,  even  if  it  had  not  been  oo  the 
best  termB  I  have  ever  had." 
"What?" 
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**  Seventy,  for  the  hours  between  nine  and 
five.  Pretty  well  for  a  journeyman  hack;  is 
it  not?  Indeed,  the  pretty  thing's  only  fear 
seemed  to  be  that  she  was  requiring  too  much, 
and  offering  too  little.  No,  not  her  only  fear; 
for  there  is  some  major,  in  the  distance  to 
whose  approval  everything  must  be  subject, — 
uncle  or  guardian,  I  suppose  ;  but  it  seemed 
to  be  rather  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
younger  Miss  Curtis,  for  every  hint  of  wishing 
to  wait  for  the  major  made  her  press  on  the 
negotiations." 

''Seventy .M  hope  you  will  make  it  do, 
Ailie.  It  would  be  a  great  relief." 
•  "  And  spare  your  brains  not  a  little.  Yes, 
I  do  trust  to  keeping  it,  for  Lady  Temple  is 
delightful ;  and  as  to  the  boys,  I  fancy  it  is 
only  taming  they  want.  The  danger  is,  as 
Miss  Rachel  told  me,  whether  she  can  bear 
the  sight  of  the  process.  I  imagine  Miss 
Rachel  herself  has  tried  it,  and  failed." 

*'  Past  amateur  work,"  said  Ermine,  smil- 
ing. **  It  really  is  lucky  you  had  to  turn 
governess,  Ailie,  or  there  would  have  been  a 
talent  thrown  away." 

*'  Stay  till  I  have  tried,"  said  AHson,  who 
bad,  however,  had  experience  enough  not  to 
be  much  alarmed  at.  the  prospect.  Order 
was  wont  to  come  with  her  presence,  and  she 
hardly  knew  the  aspect  of  tumultuous  idle- 
ness or  insubordination  to  unenforced  author- 
ity ;  for  her  eye  and  voice  in  themselves 
brought  cheerful  discipline  without  con- 
straint, and  upheld  by  few  punishments,  for 
the  strong  influence  took  away  the  spirit  of 
rebellion. 

After  her  first  morning's  work,  she  came 
home  full  of  good  auguries ;  the  boys  had 
been  very  pleasant  with  her  after  the  first  ten 
minutes,  and  Conrade  had  gained  her  heart 
by  his  attention  to  his  mother.  He  had, 
however,  examined  her  minutely  whether  she 
had  any  connection  with  the  army,  and 
looked  grave  on  her  disavowal  of  any  re- 
lationship with  soldiers,  Hubert  adding, 
*'  You  see  Aunt  Rachel  is  only  a  civilian,  and 
she  hasn't  any  sense  at  all."  And  when 
Francis  had  been  reduced  to  the  much  dis- 
liked process  of  spelling  unknown  words,  he 
had  muttered  under  his  breath,  **  She  was 
only  a  civilian."  To  which  she  had  rejoined 
that  **  At  least  she  knew  thus  much,  that 
the  first  military  duty  was  obedience,"  and 
Francis's  instant  submission  proved  that  she 
had  made  a  good  shot.    Of  the  major  she 


had  heard  much  more.  Everything  was  re- 
ferred to  him,  both  by  mother  and  children,^ 
and  Alison  was  the  more  puzzled  as  to  his  ex- 
act, connection  with  them.  '*  I  sometimes 
suspect,"  she  said,  **  that  he  may  have  felt 
the  influence  of  those  winsome  brown  eyes 
and  caressing  manner,  as  I  know  I  should  if 
I  were  a  nian.  I  wonder  how  long  the  old 
general  has  been  dead?  No,  Ermine,  you 
need  not  shake  your  bead  at  me.  I  don't 
mean  even  to  let  Miss  Curtis  tell  mei '  she 
would.  I  know  confidences  from  partisan 
relations  are  the  most  mischief-making  things 
in  the  world." 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  Alison,  or 
Miss  Williams,  as  she  was  called  in  her  vo- 
cation, was  always  reserved  and  discreet,  and 
though  ready  to  talk  in  due  measure,  Rachel 
always  felt  that  it  was  the  upper  not  the  un- 
der current  that  was  proffered.  The  brow 
and  eyes,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  face,  be- 
tokened reflection  and  acuteness,  and  Rachel 
wanted  to  attain  to  her  opinions,  but  beyond 
a  certain  depth  there  was  no  reaching.  Her 
ways  of  thinking,  her  views  of  the  children's 
characters,  her  estimate  of  Mr.  Touchett,  nay, 
even  her  tastes  as  to  the  Invalid's  letters  in 
the  Traveller's  Review,  remained  only  par- 
tially revealed,  in  spite  of  Rachel's  best  efforts 
at  fishing,  and  attempting  to  set  the  example. 
''  It  really  seemed,"  as  she  observed  to 
Grace, ''  as  if  the  more  I  talk,  the  less  she 
says."  At  which  Grace  gave  way  to  a  small 
short  laugh,  though  she  owned  the  force  of 
Rachel's  maxim  that  to  bestow  confidence  was 
the  way  to  provoke  it ;  and  forebore  to  refer 
to  a  certain  delightful  afternoon  that  Rachel 
in  her  childhood  had  spent  alone  with  a  little 
girl  whom  she  had  never  discovered  to  be 
deaf  and  dumb.  Still  Rachel  ha^  never  been 
able  to  make  out  why  Grace  with  no  theories 
at  all  got  so  many  more  confidences  than  she 
did.  She  was  fully  aware  of  her  sister's  su- 
perior attractiveness  to  connnon place  people, 
and  nuide  her  welcome  to  stand  first  with  the 
chief  of  their  kindred  and  the  most  of  the  clergy 
and  young  ladies  around.  But  it  was  hard  that, 
where  Rachel  really  liked  and  met  half-way, 
the  intimate  confidence  should  always  be  i)e- 
stowed  upon  Grace  or  even  the  ipothcr.  She 
had  yet  to  learn  that  the  way  to  draw  out  a 
snail  is  not  to  grasp  its  horns,  and  that  half- 
way meeting  is  not  to  launch  one*s  self  to  the 
opposite  starting-point.  Either  her  inquiries 
were  too  point-blank  to  invite  detailed  replies, 
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or  her  own  communications  absorbed  her  too 
much  to  leave  room  for  a  return.  Thus  she 
told  Miss  Williams  the  whole  story  of  the 
thrushes  nest  and  all  her  own  reflections  upon 
the  characteristics  it  betokened  ;  and  only 
afterwards,  on  thinking  over  the  conversa- 
tion, perceived  that  she  had  elicited  nothing 
but  that  it  was  ^rj  difficult  to  judge  in  such 
cases,  not  even  any  decided  assent  to  her  own 
demonstrations.  It  was  true  that  riots  and 
breaches  of  the  peace  had  ceased  while  Mjbs 
Williams  was  in  the  house,  and  learning  and 
good  manners  were  being  fast  acquired  ;  but 
until  Conrade^s  duplicity  should  be  detected, 
or  the  whole  disposition  of  the  family  discussed 
with  herself,  Rachel  doubted  the  powers  of 
the  instructress.  It  was  true  that  Fanny  was 
very  happy  with  her,  and  only  regretted  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  major's  whereabouts 
precluded  bis  being  informed  of  the  newly- 
found  treasure;  but  Fanny  was  sure  to  be 
satisfled  as  long  as  her  boys  were  happy  and 
not  very  naughty,  and  she  cared  very  little 
about  people's  minds. 

If  any  one  did  **  get  on  "  with  the  gov- 
erness, it  was  Grace,  who  had  been  the  first 
acquaintance  in  the  family,  and  met  her  often 
in  the  service  of  the  parish,  as  well  as  in  her 
official  character  at  the  Homestead.  It  so 
chanced  that  one  Sunday  afternoon  they  found 
themselvcff  simultaneously  at  the  door  of  the 
school  house,  whence  issued,  not  the  customary 
hum,  but  loud  sounds  of  singing. 

»*  Ah  !  "  said  Grace,  «*  Mr.  Touchett  vnis 
talking  of  getting  the  choir-master  from  Avon- 
cester,  and  giving  up  an  afternoon  to  practise 
for  Easter  ;  but  he  never  told  me  it  was  to  be 
to-day." 

On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  notice  had  been 
given  in  the  morning,  but  not  till  after  Miss 
Williams  had  gone  home  to  fetch  her  little 
niece,  and  while  Rachel  was  teaching  her  boys 
in  the  class-room  out  of  heariitg.  It  was  one 
of  the  little  bits  of  bad  management  that  were 
sure  to  happen  wherever  poor  Mr.  Touchett 
was  concerned  ;  and  both  ladies,  feeling  it 
easy  to  overlook  for  themselves,  were  thank- 
ful that  it  had  not  befallen  Rachel.  Alison 
Williams,  thinking  it  far  to  walk  either  to 
the  Homestead  or  BIyrtlewood  before  church, 
proposed  to  Grace  to  come  home  with  her,  an 
offer  that  was  thankfully  accepted,  with  mere- 
ly the  scruple  whether  she  shonkl  disturb  the 
iDvalid. 

**  Oh,  no,  it  would  be  a  gmt  pleaiore ;  I 
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always  wish  we  could  get  more  change  and 
variety  for  her  on  Sunday.** 

»*  She  is  very  self-denying  to  spare  you  to 
the  school." 

*•  I  have  often  wished  to  give  it  up ;  but 
she  never  will  let  me.  She  says  it  is  one  of 
the  few  things  we  can  do,  and  I  see  besides 
that  it  brings  her  fresh  interests.  She  knows 
about  all  my  class,  and  works  for  them,  and 
has  them  to  see  her  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  bet- 
ter for  her,  though  it  leaves  her  more  hours 
alone  with  Rose.'* 

**  And  the  Sunday  services  are  too  long  for 
her?** 

'*  Not  so  much  that,  as  that  she  cannot  sit 
on  those  narrow  benches  unless  two  are  put 
close  together  so  that  she  can  almost  lie,  and 
there  is  not  room  for  her  chair  in  the  aisle  on 
a  Sunday.  It  is  the  greatest  deprivation  of 
all." 

**  It  is  so  sad,  and  she  is  so  patient  and  so 
energetic,"  said  Grace,  using  her  favorite 
monosyllable  in  peace,  out  of  Rachel's  hear- 
ing. 

**  You  would  say  so,  indeed,  if  you  really 
knew  her,  or  how  she  has  found  strength  and 
courage  for  me  through  all  the  terrible  suffer- 
ing." 

*'  Then  does  she  suffer  so  much  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  no,  not  now.  That  was  in  the  first 
years.** 

•*  It  was  not  always  so.*' 

**  No,jndeed !  You  thought  it  deformity  ! 
Oh,  no,  no,  she  was  so  beautiful !  *' 

**  That  she  is  still.  I  never  saw  my  sister 
so  much  struck  with  any  one.  There  is  some- 
thing so  striking  in  her  bright  glance  out  of 
those  clear  eyes.'* 

•*  Ah  !  if  you  had  only  seen  her  in  her 
bloom  before  *' — 

"The  accident?*' 

<<  I  burnt  her,"  said  Alison,  almost  inaa- 
dibly. 

•'  You  !  you,  poor  dear  !  How  dreadful 
for  yon!  ** 

"  Yes,  I  burnt  her,*'  said  Alison,  more 
steadily.  <*  You  ought  not  to  be  kind  to  me 
without  knowing  about  it.  It  was  an  aoci- 
dent,  of  course,  but  it  was  a  fit  of  petulance. 
I  threw  a  match  without  looking  where  i^ 
was  going.'* 

'*  It  must  have  been  when  you  were  very 
young.*' 

**  Fourteen.  I  was  in  a  naughty  fit  at  her 
tefuBing  to  go  to  the  g^reat  musicml  meeting 
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with  us.  We  always  used  to  go  to  stay  at  «*  We  do  not  know.  As  long  as  Lady  Ali- 
one  of  the  canon 'h  houses  for  it, — a  house  where  son  li?ed  (his  aunt),  she  let  us  hear  aboat 
one  was  dull  and  shy  ;  and  I  could  not  bear  >  him,  and  we  knew  he  was  reoovering  from 
going  without  her,  nor  understand  the  rea-  his  wound.  Then  came  her  death,  and  then 
8on."  my  father's,  and  all  the  rest,  and  we  lost 

"  And  was  there  a  reason  ?  "  sight  of  the  Beauchamps.     We  saw  the  name 

*' Yes,  poor  dear  Ermine  !  She  knew  he  in  the  Gazette  as  killed  at  Lucknow,  but  not 
meant  to  come  there  to  meet  her,  and  she  '  the  right  Christian  name  nor  the  same  rank ; 
thought  it  would  not  be  right,  because  his  '  but  then,  though  the  regiment  is  come  home, 
father  had  objected  so  'strongly,  and  made  we  know  nothing  of  him,  and  I  am  sure  fir- 
him  exchange  into  a  regiment  on  foreign  ser-  mine  believes  he  is  dead,  and  thinks  of  him 
vice.*'  !  as  part  of  the  sunshine  of  the  old  Beuuebamp 

*<  And  you  did  not  know  this?  "  \  days, — the   sunshine  whose  reflection   lasts 

**  No ;  I  was  away,  all  the  time  it  was  going  '  one's  life." 
on,  v.ith  my  eldest  sister,  having  masters  in  *<  He  ought  to  be  dead,"  said  Grace. 
London.  I  did  not  come  home  till  it  was  all  |  *'  Yes,  it  would  be  better  for  her  than  to 
over,  and  then  I  could  not  understand  what  hear  anything  else  of  him  !  He  had  nothing 
was  the  matter  with  the  house,  or  why  Er-  |  of  his  own,  so  there  would  have  been  a  long 
mine  was  unlike  herself,  and  pkpa  restless  waiting ;  but  his  father  and  brother  would 
and  anxious  about  her.  They  thought  me  not  hear  of  it,  and  accused  us  of  entrapping 
too  young  to  be  told,  and  the  atmosphere  him,  and  that  angered  my  father ;  for  our 
made  mo  cross  and  fretful,  and  papa  was  dis^  family  is  quite  good,  and  we  were  very  well 
pleased  with  me,  and  Ermine  tried  in  vain  to  off  then.  My  father  had  a  good  private  for- 
make  me  good  ;  poor  patient  Ermine,  even  tune  besides  the  rectory  at  Beauchamp ;  and 
then  the  chief  sufferer !  "  ;  Lady  Alison,  who  had  been  like  a  mother  to 

**  I  can  quite  imagine  the  discomfort  and '.  us  ever  since  our  own  died,  quite  thought 
fret  of  being  in  ignorance  all  the  time."         \  that  the  prospect  was  good  enough,  and  I 

**  Dear  Ermine  says  she  longed  to  tell  me ;    believe  got  into  a  great  scrape  with  her  fam- 
but  she  had  been  forbidden,  and  she  went  on   ily  for  having  promoted  the  affair." 
blaming  herself  and  trying  to  make  me  en-  i      *•  Your  squire's  wife?  " 
joy  my  holidays  as  usual,  till  this  dreadful '      **  Yes,  and  Julia   and  Ermine  had  come 
day,  when  I  had  worried  her  intolerably  about   every  day  to  do  lessons  with  her  daughters, 
going  to  this  music  meeting,  and  she  found   I  was  too  young  ;  but  as  long  as  she  lived  we 
reasoning  only  made  me  worse.     She  still   wrre  all  like  one  family.     How  kind  she  was ! 
wrote  her  note  of  refusal,  and  asked  me  to   How  she  helped  us  through  those  frightful 
light  the  taper ;  I  dashed  down  the  match   weeks  !  " 
in  a  frenzy  of  temper,  and  " —  )     •*  Of  your  sister's  illness?    It  must  have 

She  paused  for  breath,  and  Grace  squeezed  lasted  long  ?  " 
her  hand.  |      **  Long?    Oh,  longer  than  long!     No  one 

**  We  did  not  see  it  at  first,  and  then  she  thought  of  her  living  !  The  doctors  said  the 
threw  herself  down  and  ordered  me  not  to  injury  was  too  extensive  to  leave  any  power 
come  near.  Every  one  was  there  directly,  I  of  rallying  ;  but  she  was  young  and  strong 
believe  ;  but  it  burst  out  again  and  again,  and  and  did  not  die  in  the  torture,  though  people 
was  not  put  out  till  they  all  thought  she  had  '  said  that  such  an  existence  as  remained  to 
not  an  hour  to  live.  There  was  no  pain,  and  her  was  not  wort^  the  anguish  of  struggling 
there  she  lay,  all  calmness,  comforting  us  all,  back  to  it.  I  think  my  father  only  prayed 
and  making  papa  and  Edward  prdmise  to  for-  that  she  might  suffer  less,  and  Julia  stayed 
give  me,— me,  who  only  wished  they  would  on  and  on,  thinking  each  day  would  be  the 
kill  me !  And  the  next  day  he  oame  ;  he  '  last,  till  Dr.  Long  could  not  spare  her  any 
was  just  going  to  sail,  and  they  thought  longer ;  and  then  Lady  Alison  nursed  her 
nothing  would  hurt  her  then.  I  saw  him  :  night  afler  night  and  day  after  day,  till  she 
while  he  was  waiting,  and  never  did  I  see  •  had  worn  herself  into  an  illness,  and  when 
such  a  fixed,  deathly  face,.  But  they  said  she  !  the  doctors  spoke  of  improvement,  we  only 
found  words  to  cheer  and  soothe  bim."  I  perceived  worse  agony.     It  was  eight  months 

''  And  what  beoame  of  bim?  "  I  before  she  was  even  iided  up  in  bed,  and  it 
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•  was  years  before  the  burns  ceased  to  be  pain- 
ful or  the  constitution  at  all  recovered  the 
shock  ;  and  even  now  weather  tells  on  her, 
though  since  we  have  lived  here  she  has  been 
far  better  than  I  ever  dared  to  hope." 

**  Then  you  consider  her  still  recovering?  *' 

**  In  general  health  she  is  certainly  greatly 
restored,  and  has  strength  to  attempt  more; 
but  the  actual  injury,  the  contraction,  can 
never  be  better  than  now.  When  wo  lived 
at  Richmond,  she  had  constantly  the  best  ad- 
vice, and  we  were  told  that  npthing  more 
could  be  hoped." 

*'  I  wonder  more  and  more  at  her  high 
spirits.  I  suppose  that  was  what  cbiefly 
helped  to  carry  her  through  ?  " 

**  I  have  seen  a  good  many  people,"  said 
Alison,  pausing ;  *'  but  I  never  did  see  any 
one  so  happy  !  Others  are  always  wanting 
something;  she  never  is.  Every  enjoyment 
seems  to  be  tenfold  to  her  what  it  is  to  other 
people ;  she  sees  the  hopeful  side  of  every 
sorrow.  No  burden  is  a  burden  when  one 
has  carried  it  to  her." 

As  Alison  spoke,  she  pushed  open  the  nar- 
row green  door  of  the  little  lodging-house,  and 
there  issued  a  weak  sweet,  sound  of  voices  : 
**  The  strain  upraise  of  joy  and  praise."  It 
was  the  same  that  had  mot  their  ears  at  the 
school-door ;  but  the  want  of  body  in  the 
voices  was  fully  compensated  by  the  heart- 
felt ring,  as  if  here  indeed  was  praise,  not 
practice. 

"  Aunt  Ailie  !  Oh,  Aunt  Ailie !  "  cried  the 
child,  as  the  room-door  opened  and  showed 
the  little  choir,  consisting  of  herself,  her 
aunt,  and  the  small  maid  of  the  house,  '*  you 
should  not  have  come  ;  you  were  not  to  hear 
us  till  Trinity  Sunday." 

Explanations  were  given,  and  Miss  Curtis 
was  welcomed ;  but  Alison,  still  too  much 
moved  for  ordinary  conversation,  slipped  into 
the  bedroom  adjoining,  followed  by  her  sis- 
ter *s  quick  and  anxious  eye,  and  half-uttered 
inquiry. 
^  **  I  am  afraid  it  is  my  fault,"  said  Grace ; 
'  ''  she  has  been  telling  me  about  your  acci- 
dent." 

j  •*  Poor  Ailie,"  said  Ermine,  **  she  never 
vein  receive  kindness  without  haVing  that  un- 
lucky story  out !  It  is  just  one  of  the  things 
that  get  so  cruelly  exaggerated  by  conse- 
quences. It  was  one  momeot's  petolaaee 
that  might  have  caused  a  fright  and  bees 
forgotten  ever  after,  but  for  those 
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Ah  !  I  see,  she  said  nothing  a1)0ut  them, 
because  they  were  Edward's.  They  were 
some  parcels  for  his  experiments, — gun-cotton 
and  the  like, — which  were  lying  in  the  window 
till  he  had  time  to  take  them  up-stairs.  We 
had  all  been  so  long  threatened  with  being 
blown  up  by  his  experiments  that  we  had 
grown  callous  and  careless,  and  it  served  us 
right !  "  she  added,  stroking  the  child's  face 
as  it  looked  at  her,  earnest  to  glean  fresh 
fragments  of  the  terrible  half-known  tale  of 
the  past.  *♦  Yes,  Rosie,  when  you  go  and 
keep  house  for  papa  on  the  top  of  the  Oural 
Mountains,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  you  are 
to  remember  that  if  Aunt  Ermine  had  not 
been  in  a  foolish,  inattentive  mood,  and  had 
taken  his  dangerous  goods  out  of  the  way, 
she  might  have  been  trotting  to  church  now, 
like  other  people.  But  poor  Ailie  has  always 
helped  herself  to  the  whole  blame,  and  if 
every  childish  fit  of  temper  were  the  root  of 
such  qualities,  what  a  world  we  should  have 
here!" 

•*  Ah  !  no  wonder  she  is  devoted  to  you." 

**  The  child  was  not  fifteen,  had  never, 
known  cross  or  care ;  but  from  that  moment 
she  never  was  out  of  my  room  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  be  in;  and  when  nurse  after  nurso 
was  fairly  worn  out,  because  I  could  not  help 
being  so  distressing,  there  was  always  that 
poor  child,  always  handy  and  helpful,  grow- 
ing to  be  the  chief  dependence,  and  looking 
so  piteously  imploring  whatever  vras  tried, 
that  it  really  helped  me  to  go  through  with 
it.  Poor  Ailie !  "  she  added,  with  an  odd 
turn  of  playfulness,  **  I  always  fancied  those 
frowns  of  anxiety  made  her  eyebrows  grow  ' 
together.  And  ever  since  we  came  here  we 
know  how  she  has  worked  away  for  her  old 
cinder  and  her  small  Rosebud ;  don't  we? " 
she  added,  playfully  squ^zing  the  child's 
cheeks  up  into  a  more  budding  look,  hiding 
deeper  and  more  overcoming  feelings  by  the 
sportive  action.  And  as  her  sister  came  back, 
she  looked  up  and  shook  her  head  at  her, 
saying,— 

**  Yon  gossiping  Ailie,  to  go  ripping  up  old 
grievances.  I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  Curtis 
not  to  let  the  story  go  any  further,  now  tou 
have  relieved  your  mind  of  it." 

**  I  did  tell  Lady  Temple,"  said  Alison ; 
**  I  never  think  it  right  not  to  let  people 
know  what  sort  of  person  they  have  to  teaeb 
their  children." 

And  QnMe»  on  fteiing  her  way,  di80(>?erod 
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that  Lady  Temple  had  been  told  the  bare 
fact  in  Miss  Williams's  reBerved  and  business- 
like manner,  but  with  nothing  of  the  affair 
that  had  led  to  it.  She  merely  looked  on  it 
in  the  manner  fully  expressed  by,  **  Ah,  poor 
thing;  how  sad  for  her!''  as  a  shocking 
secret,  never  to  be  talked  of,  or  thought  about. 
And  that  voluntary  detailed  relation  from 
Alison  could  only  be  regarded  as  drawn 
forth  by  Grace's  own  individual  power  of 
winning  confidence,  and  the  friendliness  that 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  them.  Nor  in- 
deed was  the  reserve  regarding  the  cause  of 
the  present  reduced  circumstances  of  the  sis- 
ters, at  all  lesi^ened ;  it  was  only  known  that 
their  brother  had  ruined  them  by  a  fraudu- 
lent speculation,  and  had  then  fled  to  the 
Continent,  leaving  them  burdened  with  the 
maintenance  of  his  child,  but  that  they 
refused  to  believe  in  his  guilt,  and  had  thus 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  other  relatives 
and  friends.  Alison  was  utterly  silent  about 
him.  Ermine  seemed  to  have  a  tender  pleas- 
ure in  bringing  in  a  reference  to  his  ways,  as 
if  all  were  well,  and  it  were  a  matter  of 
course  to  speak  of  **  Edward ; ''  but  it  was 
plain  that  Ermine's  was  an  outspoken  na- 
ture. This  might,  however,  be  only  because 
the  one  had  been  a  guarded,  sheltered  inva- 
lid, while  the  other  had  gone  forth  among 
strangers  to  battle  for  a  livelihood,  and  more- 
over, the  elder  sister  had  been  fully  grown 
and  developed  before  the  shock  which  had 
oome  on  the  still  unforme<}  Alison. 

At  any  rate,  nobody  but  Grace  **goton" 
with  the  governess,  while  the  invalid  made 
*friends  with  all  who  visited  her,  and  most 
signally  with  Rachel,  who  ere  long,  esteemed 
her  enlivenment  a  good  work,  worthy  of 
herself.  The  charity  of  sitting  with  a  twad- 
dling, muffiitee-knitting  old  lady  was  indis- 
putable, but  it  was  perfectly  within  Grace's 
capacity  ;  and  Rachel  believed  herself  to  be 
far  more  capable  of  entertaining  the  sick 
Miss  Williams,  nor  was  she  mistaken.  When 
excited  or  interested,  most  people  found  her 
oppressive  ;  but  Ermine  Williams  did  not 
find  her  so,  except  when  unwell,  and  even 
then,  a  sharp  debate  was  sometimes  a  cure 
for  the  nervoos  ailments  induced  by  the  mo- 
notODj  of  her  life.  Tbey  seemed  to  iiave  a 
sort' of  natural  desire  to  rub  their  minds  one 
against  the  other,  and  Rachel  could  not  rest 
without  Miss  Williams's  opinion  of  all  that 
interested  her,— paper,  eeeay,  book,  or  event ; 


but  often,  when  expecting  to  confer  a  favor 
by  the  loan,  she  found  that  what  was  new  to 
her  was  already  well  known  in  that  little 
parlor,  and  even  the  authorship  no  mystery. 
Ermine  explained  this  by  her  correspcjndenoo 
with  literary  friends  of  her  brother's,  and 
country-bred  Raehel,  to  whom  litera'ture 
was  still  an  oracle  unconnected  with  living 
agencies,  listened,  yes,  absolutely  lintened'to 
her  anecdotes  of  sayings  and  doings,  far 
more  like  clever  memoirs  than  the  experi- 
ences of  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  Pcrliaps 
there  was  this  immediate  distidvantage,  that 
hearing  of  a  more  intellectual  tone  of  so- 
ciety tended  to  make  Rachel  less  tolerant  of 
that  which  surrounded  her,  and  especial^  of 
Mr.  Touchctt.  .It  was  droll  that,  having  ho 
long  shunned  the  two  sisters  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  his  protegees  and 
worshippers,  she  found  that  Ermine'H  point  of 
view  was  quite  the  rectorial  one,  and  that  to 
venerate  the  man  for  his  office  sake  was  near- 
ly as  hard  to  Ermine  as  to  herself,  though 
the  office  was  more  esteemed. 

Alison,  the  reserved,  had  held  her  tongue 
on  his  antecedents ;  but  Ermine  was  drawn 
into  explaining  that  his  father  had  been  a 
minor  canon,  .who  had  eked  out  his  means 
with  a  combination  of  chaplaincies  and  parts 
of  curacies,  and  by  teaching  at  the  school 
where  his  son  was  educated.  Indignant  at  the 
hack  estimation  in  which  his  father  had  been 
held,  the  son,  far  more  justly  viewing  both 
the  dignity  and  duty  of  his  office,  was  resolved 
to  be  respected ;  but  bred  up  in  second-rate 
society,  had  neither  weight,  talent,  nor  man- 
ners, to  veil  his  aggressive  self-assertion,  and 
he  was  at  this  time  especially  trying  to  the 
Curtises. 

Cathedral  music  had  been  too  natural  to 
him  for  the  endurance  of  an  unchoral  service, 
and  the  prime  labor  of  his  life  was  to  work 
up  (lis  choir  :  but  he  was  musical  by  educa- 
tion rather  than  nature,  and  having  begun 
his  career  with  such  mortal  offence  to  the  na- 
tive fiddlers  and. singers  as  to  impel  them  into 
the  arms  of  dissent,  he  could  only  supply  the 
loss  from  the  school  by  his  own  voice,  of  which 
he  was  not  chary,  though  using  it  with  better 
will  than  taste.  The  staple  of  his  choir  were 
Rachel's  scholars.  Her  turn  had  always  been 
for  boys,  and  her  class  on  Sunday  mornings 
and  two  evenings  in  the  week  had  long  been 
in  operation  before  the  reign  of  Mr.  Touchott. 
Then  two  lads,  wboee  paternal  fiddles  had 
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Mecded  to  the  Pljmotith  brethren,  were  sas- 
pended  from  all  adTantages  by  the  curate,  and 
Rachel  was  with  difficulty  withheld  from  an 
ezploeion  ;  but  cTen  thn  was  less  annoying 
than  the  summons  at  the  class-room  door 
erery  Sunday  morning,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
Iier  lesson,  carried  off  the  chief  of  her  schol- 
ars to  practise  their  chants.  Moreover,  the 
blame  of  all  imperfect  lessons  was  laid  on  the 
*'  singing  for  the  parson,"  and  all  faults  in 
the  smging  by  the  tasks  for  Mtss  Rachel ;  and 
one  night,  the  excellent  Zack  excused  his  fail. 
ore  in  geography  by  saying  that  Mr.  Tuuch- 
ett  bad  thrown  away  his  book,  and  said  it  was 
no  better  than  sacrilege,  omitting,  however, 
to  mention  that  he  had  been  caught  studying 
it  under  his  surplice  during  the  lessons. 

At  lost,  with  his  usual  fatality,  the  curate 
fixed  the  grand  practice  for  the  Saturday 
evenings  that  were  Rachel's  great  days  for 
instruction  in  the  three  R's,  and  for  a  sort  of 
popular  lecture.  Cricket  was  to  succeed  the 
singing,  and  novelty  carried  the  day ;  but 
only  by  the  desertion  of  her  scholars  did  Ra- 
chel learn  the  new  arrangement,  and  she 
could  hardly  credit  the  assertion  that  the  cu- 
rate vras  not  aware  that  it  was  her  day.  In 
foct,  it  was  the  only  one  when  the  fisher  lads 
were  sure  not  to  be  at  sea,  and  neither  party 
would  yield  it.  Mr.  Touchett  was  determined 
not  to  truckle  to  dictation  from  the  great 
boose ;  so  when  Rachel  declared  she  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  boys  unlefls  the 
Saturdays  were  conceded  to  her,  he  owned 
that  he  thought  the  clergyman  had  the  first 
right  to  his  lads,  and  had  only  not  claimed 
them  before  out  of  deferenes  for  the  feelings 
of  a  well-meaning  parishioner. 

.  Both  parties  poured  out  their  grievances  to 
the  same  auditor ;  for  Mr!  Touchett  regarded 
Ermine  Williams  as  partly  clerical,  and  Ra- 
chel could  never  be  easy  without  her  sympa- 
thy. To  hear  vras  not,  however,  to  make 
peace,  while  each  side  was  so  sore,  so  eon- 
scious  of  the  merits  of  its  own  case,  so  blind 
to  those  of  the  other.  One  deemed  praise  in 
its  highest  forta  the  prime  object  of  his  min- 
'stry :  the  other  found  the  performance  inde- 
''otional,  and  raved  that  education  should  be 
sacrificed  to  wretched  music.  But  that  the 
dissension  was  sad  and  mischievous,  it  would 
have  been  very  diverting ;  they  were  both  so 
young  in  their  incapacity  of  making  allow- 
anees,  their  certainty  that  theirs  was  the  the- 
ory to  bring  in  the  goldea  age,  and  eteii  in 
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.  their  magnanimity  of  forgiveness ;  and  all  the 
I  time  they  thought  themselves  so  very  old.  '*  I 
I  am  resigned  to  disappointments  ;  I  have  seen 
I  something  of  life.*'  *•  You  forget,  Mins  VYil- 
liams,  that  my  ministerial  experience  is  not 
very  recent." 

There  was  one  who  would  have  smoothed 
matters  far  better  Uian  any,  who,  like  Ermine, 
to6k  her  weapons  from  the  armory  of  good 
sense ;  but  that  person  was  entirely  uncon- 
scious how  the  incumbent  regarded  her  soft 
eyes,  meek  penstveness,  motherly  sweetness, 
and,  above,  all,  the  refined,  graceful  di;;nity 
that  remained  to  her  from  the  leading  ecation 
she  bad  occupied.  Her  gracious  respect  tow- 
ard her  clergyman  was  a  contrast  as  much  to 
the  deferential  coquetry  of  his  admirers  as  to 
the  abruptness  of  bis  foe,  and  her  indifference 
to  parish  details  had  even  its  charm  in  a  world 
of  fussiness ;  he  did  not  know  himself  how 
f)lr  a  wish  of  hers  would  have  led  him,  and 
she  was  the  last  person  to  guess.  She  viewed 
him,  like  all  else  outside  her  nursery,  as  some- 
thing out  of  the  focus  of  her  eye  ;  her  instinct 
regarded  her  clergyman  as  necessarily  good 
and  worthy,  and  her  ear  heard  Rachel  railing 
at  him  ;  it  sounded  hard,  but  it  vras  a  pity 
Rachel  should  be  vexed  and  interfered  with. 
In  fact,  she  never  thought  of  the  matter  at 
all ;  it  was  only  part  of  that  outer  kind  of 
dreamy  stage*play  at  Avonmooth,  in  which 
she  let  herself  be  moved  about  at  ber  cousin's 
bidding.  One  part  of  her  life  had  passed 
aviray  from  her,  and  what  remained  to  her  was 
among  her  children ;  her  interests  and  intel- 
ligence seemed  contracted  to  Oonrade*s  ho- 
rison,  and  as  to  everything  else,  she  vnis  sub- 
dued, gentle,  obedient,  but  slow  and  obtuse. 

Yet,  little  as  he  knew  it,  Mr.  Touchett 
might  have  even  asserted  his  authority  in  a 
still  more  trying  manner.  If  the  gentle  lit- 
tle widow  had  not  cast  a  halo  round  her  rel- 
atives, he  oould  have  preached  that  sermon 
upon  the  home-keeping  duties  of  women,  or 
have  been  too  much  oflRsnded  to  accept  any 
service  from  the  Curtis  family ;  and  he  oould 
have  done  without  them,  for  he  had  a  wide 
middle-class  popularity;  his  manners  with 
the  second-rate  society,  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  were  just  snfiioiently  superior  and  flat- 
tering to  recommend  all  his  best  points,  and 
he  obtained  plenty  of  subscriptions  from  visi* 
tors,  and  of  co-operation  from  inhabitants. 
Many  a  young  lady  was  in  a  flatter  at  the  ap- 
proaeh  of  the  spfuoe  Utile  %u«  in  biMk,  and 
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80  man  J  ToIuDtcers  were  there  for  parish 
work  that  districts  and  classes  were  divided 
'and  subdivided,  till  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if 
the  only  difficulty  was  to  find  poor  people 
enough  who  would  submit  to  serve  as  the  cor- 
pus vile  for  their  charitabl()  treatment. 

For  it  was  not  a  reallj  poor  population. 
The  men  were  sea-faring,  the  women  lace- 
making,  and  just  well  enough  off  to  make  dis- 
sent doubly  attractive  as  an  escape  fi'om  some 
of  the  interfering  alms-giving  of  the  place. 
Over-visiting,  criticism  of  dress,  and  inquisi- 
torial examinations  bad  made  more  than  one 
Primitive  Methodist,  and  no  severe  distress 
bad  been  so  recent  as  to  render  the  women 
tolerant  of  troublesome  weekly  inspections. 
The  Curtis  sisters  were,  however,  regarded 
as  an  exception ;  they  were  viewed  as  real 
gentlefolks,  not  only  by  their  own  tenants, 
but  by  all  who  were  conscious  of  their  hered- 
itary claims  to  respect;  they  did  not  care 
whether  hair  were  long  or  short,  and  their 
benefits  were  more  substantial  and  reliable 
than  could  be  looked  for  from  the  casual  vis- 
itors and  petty  gentry  around ;  so  that  sun- 
dry houses  that  were  forbidden  ground  to  dis- 
trict visitors,  were  ready  to  grant  them  a 
welcome. 

One  of  these  belonged  to  the  most  able  lace- 
maker  in  the  place,  a  hard-working  woman, 
who  kept  seven  little  pupils  in  a  sort  of  cup- 
})oard  under  the  staircase,  with  a  window 
into  the  back-garden,  **  because,"  said  she, 
**  they  did  no  work  if  they  looked  out  into  the 
front,  there  wereso  many  gapsies,"  these  gap- 
sies  consisting  of  the  very  scanty  traffic  of  the 
further  end  of  Mackarel  Lane.  For  ten  hours 
a  day  did  these  children  work  in  a  space  just 
wide  enough  for  them  to  sit,  with  the  two 
least  under  the  slope  of  the  stairs,  permitted 
no  distraction  from  their  bobbins,  but  invad- 
ed by  their  mistress  on  the  faintest  sound  of 
tongues.  Into  this  hotbed  of  sprigs  was  ad- 
mitted a  child  who  had  been  a  special  favor- 
ite at  school,  an  orphan  niece  of  the  head  of 
the  establishment.  The  two  brothers  had 
been  lost  together  at  sea ;  and  while  the  one 
widow  became  noted  for  her  lace,  the  other, 
a  stranger  to  the  art,  had  maintained  herself 
by  small  millinery,  and  had  not  sacrificed  her 
little  girl  to  the  Moloch  of  lace,  but  had  kept 
her  at  school  to  a  later  age  than  usual  in  the 
place.  But  the  mother  died,  and  the  orphan 
was  at  once  adopted  by  the  aunt,  with  the  re- 
solve to  act  the  truly  kind  part  by  her,  and 


break  her  in  to  lacemaking.  That  deter- 
mination was  a  great  blow  to  the  school  visi- 
tors ;  the  girls  were  in  general  so  young,  or 
so  stupefied  with  their  work,  that  an  intelli- 
gent girl  like  Lovedy  Eelland  was  no  small 
treasure  to  them  ;  there  were  designs  of  mak- 
ing her  a  pupil-teacher  iVi  a  few  years,  and 
offers  and  remonstrances  rained  in  upon  her 
aunt.  But  they  had  no  ei^ct ;  Mrs.  Keliand 
was  persuaded  that  the  child  had  been  spoilt 
by  learning,  and  in  truth  poor  Lovedy  was  a 
refractory  scholar ;  she  was  too  lively  to  bear 
the  confinement  patiently ;  her  mind  was  too 
much  awake  not  to  rebel  against  thedulness, 
and  her  fingers  had  not  been  brought  into 
training  early  enough.  Her  incessant  tears 
spoilt  her  thread,  and  Mrs.  Keliand  decided 
that  <*  she*d  never  get  her  bread  till  she  was 
broke  of  her  buke ;  "  which  breaking  was 
attempted  by  a  summary  pawning  of  all  poor 
Lovedy^s  reward  books.  The  poor  child  con- 
fided her  loss  to  her  young  lady  teacher  at  the 
Sunday-school ;  the  young  lady,  being  new, 
young,  and  inflammable,  reproached  Mrs. 
Keliand  with  dishonesty  and  tyranny  to  the 
orphan,  and  in  return  was  nearly  frightened 
out  of  her  wits  by  such  a  scolding  as  only 
such  a  woman  as  the  lace  mistress  could  de- 
liver. Then  Mr.  Touchett  tried  his  hand, 
and  though  he  did  not  meet  with  quite  so 
much  violence,  all  he  heard  was  that  she  had 
**  given  Lovedy  the  stick  for  being  such  a  lit- 
tle toad  as  to  complain,  when  she  knew  the 
money  for  the  bukes  was  put  safely  away  in 
her  money-box.  She  was  not  going  to  the 
Sunday-scbule  again,  not  she,  to  tell  stories 
against  her  best  friends !  "  And  when  the 
next  district  visitor  came  that  way,  the  door 
was  shut  in  her  face  with  the  tract  thrown*^ 
out  at  the  opening,  and  an  intimation  in  Mrs. 
Kclland^s  shrill  voice  that  no  more  books 
were  wanted  ;  she  got  plenty  from  Miss  Cur- 
tis. 

These  bukes  from  Miss  Curtis  were  sanatory 
tracts,  which  Rachel  was  constantly  bestow- 
ing, and  which  on  Sundays  Mrs.  Keliand 
spelt  through,  with  her  finger  under  the  lino, 
in  happy  ignorance  whether  the  subject  were 
temporal  or  spiritual,  and  feeling  herself  in 
the  exemplary  discharge  of  a  Sunday  duty. 
Moreover,  old  feudal  feeling  made  Rachel  be 
unmolested  when  she  came  down  twice  a  week, 
opened  the  door  of  the  blackhole  under  the 
stairs,  and  read  aloud  something  religious, 
something  improving,  and  a  bit  c  f  a  Btorj, 
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following  it  up  by  mental  Britbmetic  and  a  lea- 
eon  on  objects,  which  seemed  to  Mrs.  Kelland 
the  most  arrant  nonsense  in  the  world,  and  to 
her  well-broken  scholars  was  about  as  inter- 
esting as  the  humming  of  a  blue-bottle  fly ; 
but  it  was  poor  [^^vedj's  one  enjoyment, 
though  making  such  havoc  of  her  work  that  it 
was  always  expiated  by  extra  hours,  not  on 
her  pillow,  but  at  it. 

These  visits  of  Rachel  were  considered  to 
encourage  the  Kelland  refractoriness,  and 
it  was  officially  intimated  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  discontinue  them,  and  that  <*  it  was 
thought  better  "  to  withdraw  from  Mrs.  Kel- 
land all  that  direct  patronage  of  her  trade,  by 
which  the  ladies  had  enabled  her  to  be  in 
some  degree  independent  of  the  middle-men 
who  absorbed  so  much  of  the  profit  from  the 
workers.  Grace  and  Rachel,  sufficiently  old 
inhabitants  to  remember  the  terrible  wreck 
that  had  left  her  a  struggling  widow,  felt  this 
a  hard ,  not  to  say  a  vindictive,  decision .  They 
had  long  been  a  kind  of  agents  for  disposing 
of  her  wares  at  a  distance ;  and  feeling  that 
the  woman  bad  received  provocation,  Grace 
was  not  disposed  to  give  her  up,  while  Rachel 
loudly  averred  that  neither  Mr.  Touchctt  nor 
any  of  his  ladies  had  any  right  to  interfere^ 
and  she  should  take  no  notice. 

**  But,**  said  Grace,  *'  can  we  run  counter 
to  our  clergyman's  direct  wishes?  " 

*«  Yes,  when  he  steps  out  of  his  province. 
My  dear  Grace,  you  grew  up  in  the  days  of 
curatolatry,  but  it  wont  do ;  men  are  falli- 
ble even  when  they  preach  in  a  surplice,  and 
you  may  be  thankful  tome  that  you  and  Fan- 
ny are  not  both  led  along  in  a  string  in  the 
train  of  Mr.  Touchett's  devotees!  " 

**  I  wish  I  knew  what  was  right  to  do,'* 
said  Grace,  quietly  ;  and  she  remained  wish- 
ing it  after  Rachel  had  said  a  great  deal  more; 
but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  one  day,  when 
Grace  and  Fanny  were  walking  together  on 
the  esplanade,  they  met  Mr.  Touchett,  and 
Grace  said  to  him,  *'  We  have  been  thinking 
it  over,  and  we  thought  perhaps  you  would 
not  wish  us  not  to  give  any  orders  to  Mrs. 
Kelland.  I  know  she  has  behaved  very  i)l ; 
but  I  don't  see  bow  she  is  to  get  on,  and  she 
has  this  child  on  her  hands." 

"  1  know,"  said  Mr.  Touchett, "  but  really 
it  was  flagrant." 

<*  Oh,"  said  Lady  Temple,  gently,  <*  I  dare 
■ay  she  didn't  mean  it,  and  you  could  not  be 
htiid  on  a  widow." 
« 
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**  Well,"  said  Mr.  Touchett,  *♦  Miss  Brown 
vras  very  much  put  out,  and — and — it  is  a 
great  pity  about  the  child  ;  but  I  never 
thought  myself  that  such  strong  measures 
would  do  any  good." 

**  Then  you  will  not  object  to  her  being  em- 
ployed ? '? 

<*  No,  not  at  all.  From  a  distance,  it  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  close  at  home ;  it  wont 
bean  example." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Grace ;  and  **  I  am  so 
glad,"  said  Lady  Temple  ;  and  Mr.  Touchett 
went  on  his  way,  lightened  of  his  fear  of 
having  let  his  zealous  coadjutors  oppress 
the  bard-working,  and  far  more  brightened 
by  the  sweet  smile  of  requital,  but  all  the 
time  doubtful  whether  he  had  been  weak. 
As  to  the  victory,  Rachel  only  laughed,  and 
said,  **  If  it  made  Grace  more  comfortable, 
it  was  well,  except  for  that  acknowledgment 
of  Mr.  Touchett's  jurisdiction."' 

A  few  days  after,  Rachel  made  her  appear- 
ance in  Mackarel  Lane,  and  announced  her 
intei^tion  of  consulting  ErmAe  Williams  un- 
der seal  of  secrecy.  **  I  have  an  essay  that  I 
wish  you  to  judge  of  before  I  send  it  to  the 
Traveiler.'' 

**  Indeed  !  "  said  Ermine,  her  co\or  rising. 
»*  Would  it  not  be  better  "— 

**0h,  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  don't 
scruple  on  that  score.  At  my  age^  with  a 
mother  like  mine,  it  is  simply  to  avoid  teas- 
ing and  excitement  that  I  am  silent." 

**  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  was  hardly  a 
fair  "— 

*<  Because  of  your  different  opinions  ?  But 
those  go  for  nothing.  You  are  a  worthy  an- 
tagonist, and  enter  into  my  views  as  my 
mother  and  sister  cannot  do,  even  while  yoa 
oppose  them." 

*'  But  I  don't  think  I  can.  help  yon-,  even 
if"— 

**  I  don't  wan^  help ;  I  only  want  you  to 
judge  of  the  composition.  In  fact,  I  read  it 
to  voifthat  I  may  hear  it  myself." 

Ermine  resigned  herself. 

**  *  Curatolatry  is  a  species '  " — 

**  I  beg  your  pardon." 

**  Curatolatry.  Ah !  I  thought  that  would 
attract  attention." 

{     *'  But  I  am  afraid  the  scholars  would  &il 
Ifonlofit.  " 

I     *'  Why,  have  not  they  just  made  Mariola- 
!toy7" 

I      **Yee ;  but  they  are  very  severe  on  hybrids 
I  between  Latin  and  Greek."*' 
I     '*  It  is  not  worth  while,  to  boggle  at  triflee 
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when  one  has  an  cxpressiye  term/*  said  Ra- 
chel ;  **  if  It  turns  into  English,  that  is  all 
that  is  wanted*' 

**  Would  it  not  he  rather  a  pitj  if  it  should 
tarn  into  English  ?  Might  it  not  he  hard  to 
brand  with  a  contemptuous  name  what  does 
more  good  than  liarm  ?  "  * 

**  That  Ricklj  mixture  of  flirtation  and 
hero  worship,  with  a  religious  daub  as  a  salve 
to  the  conscience." 

•*  LAugh  it  down,  and  what  do  you  leave? 
In  Miss  Austen's  time,  silly  girls  ran  to  halls 
after  militiamen  ;  now,  if  they  run  to  schools 
and  charities  more  for  the  curate's  nakc  than 
they  quite  know,  is  not  the  alternative  bet- 
ter?" 

^*  It  is  greater  humbug,"  said  Rachel. 
**  But  I  knew  you  would  not  agree,  at  leuHt 
beforehand  ;  it  is  appreciation  tiiut  1  want." 

Never  did  Madame  de  Genlis  make  a  clev- 
erer hit  than  in  the  reading  of  the  Genius 
Phanor's  tragedy  in  the  Palace  of  Truth. 
*  Comically  absurd  as  the  inconsistency  is  of 
transporting'the  lecture  of  a  Parisian  acade- 
mician into  an  enchanted  palace,  full  of  genii 
and  fairies  of  the  remotest  possible  connec- 
tion with  the  Arab  jinn^  the  whole  is  re- 
deemed by  the  truth  to  nature  of  the  4ole 
dupe  in  the  Palact  of  Truth  being  the  author 
reading  his  own  works.  Ermine  was  think- 
ing of  liim  all  the  time.  She  was  under  none 
of  the  constraint  of  Phanor's  auditors,  though 
she  carried  a  perpetual  palace  of  truth  about 
vith  her  ;  she  would  not  have  had  either 
fears  or  compunctions  in  criticising,  if  she 
could.  The  paper  was  in  the  essay  style, 
between  argument  and  sarcasm,  souietiiing 
after  the  mtxlel  of  the  Invalid's  Letters ;  but 
it  was  scarcely  lightly  touched  enough,  the 
irony  was  wormwood,  the  gravity  heavy  and 
sententious,  and  where  there  was  a  just 
thought  or  happy  bit,  it  seemed  to  travel  in 
a  road- wagon,  and  be  lost  in  the  rumbling 
of  the  wheels.  Ermine  did  not  restrain  a 
smile,  half  of  amusement,  half  of  relief,  at 
the  self-antidote  the  paper  contained;  but 
the  smile  passed  with  Uie  authoress  as  a  trib- 
ute to  her  satire. 

*'  In  this  age,"  she  said,  '*  we  mast  use 
those  lighter  weapons  of  wit,  or  no  one  will 
attend."  % 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  Ermine,  **if  I  approved 
your  object,  I  should  tell  yoa  you  don't  use 
them  lightly." 

**  Ah  !  but  I  know  you  don*t  approve  it. 
You  are  nut  lay  woman  enough  to  be  impar- 
tial, and  you  l>eIong  to  the  age  that  was  try- 
ing the  experiment  of  the  hierarchy  modified ; 
I  to  that  which  haa  found  it  will  not  do. 
But  at  least  you  understand  my  view  ;  I  have 
made  out  my  case." 

**  Yes,  I  understand  your  view ;  but " — 

^  *^Yoa  don't  sympathise.    Of  ooaTse  not ; 


but  when  it  receives  its  full  weight  from  the 
printer's  hands,  you  will  see  that  it  will  tell. 
That  bit  about  the  weak  tea  fumes  I  thought 
of  afterwards,  and  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  read 
it  well." 

**  I  remember  it ;  but  forgive  roe  if  I  say 
first  I  think  Hhe  whole^is  rather  too — too 
lengthy  to  take." 

*'  Oh,  that  is  only  because  manuscript 
takes  long  to  read  aloud.  I  counted  the 
words,  so  I  can't  be  mistaken ;  at  leaatt  I 
counted  twenty  lines,  and  multiplied  ;  and  it 
is  not  su  long  ns  the  Invalid's  last  letter  about 
systematic  reading." 

'*  And  then  comes  my  question  again,  Is 
good  to  come  of  it  ?  " 

**  Tliat  I  can't  expect  you  to  see  at  this 
time  ;  but  it  is  to  lie  the  beginning  of  a  series^ 
I  exposing  the  fallacies  of  woman's  life  as  at 
I  present  conducted  ;  and  out  of  these  I  mean 
to  point  the  way  to  more  consistent,  more  in- 
de(iendent,  better  combined  exertion.  If  I 
can  make  myself  useful  with  my  pen,  it  will 
compenrate  for  the  being  deliarred  from  so 
many  more  obvious  outlets.  I  should  like  to 
have  as  much  influence  over  people's  minds 
as  that  Invalid  for  instance,  and  by  earnest 
effort  I  know  I  shall  attain  it." 

'*  I — I " — half-laughing  and  blushing,  — •*  I 
hope  you  will,  for  1  know  you  would  wish 
to  use  it  for  good ;  but,  to  speak  plainly,  I 
doubt  about  the  success  of  this  effort,  or — or 
if  it  ought  to  succeed." 

*'  Yes,  I  know  you  do,"  said  Rachel.  *  *  No 
one  ever  can  judge  of  a  manuscript.  You 
have  done  all  I  wished  you  to  do,  and  I  value 
your  sincerity.  Of  course  I  did  not  expect 
praise,  since  the  more  telling  it  is  on  the  op- 
posite side,  the  less  you  could  like  it.  I  saw 
you  appreciated  it." 

And  Rachel  departed,  while  Rose  crept  up 
to  her  aunt,  asking,  **  Aunt  Ermine,  why  do 
you  look  so  very  funn  v  ?  It  was  very  tire- 
some.    Are  not  you  giiid  it  is  over?  " 

**  I  was  thinking,  Riise,  wimt  a  difficult 
'language  plain  English  is  sometimes." 

«*  What,  Miss  Rachel's?  I  couldn't  nn- 
deratand  one  bit  of  her  long  story,  except 
that  she  did  not  like  weak  tea." 

**  It  was  my  own  that  I  meant,"  said  Elr- 
mine.  **  But^  Rose,  always  remember  that 
a  person  who  stands  plain  speaking  from  one 
like  roe  has  something  very  noble  and  gener- 
ous in  her.  Were  you  here  all  the  time,  Ro- 
sie?    I  don't  wonder  you  were  tired." 

*»  No,  Aunt  Ermine,  I  went  and  told  Vio- 
letta  and  Augustus  a  fairy  tale  out  of  my 
own  head." 

**  Indeed  ;  and  how  did  they  like  it?  " 

''  Violetta  looked  at  me  all  the  time,  and 
Augustus  gave  three  winks;  so  I  think  be 
liked  it." 

''  Appreciated  it !  "  said  Aunt  Ermine 
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WlftS-PULLIKO  POLITICIANS  :  MR.  THUR- 
LOW  WICBD. 

TOBRS  is h  sharp  controTersj  racing  amongst 
tlie  French  savans  od  the  question  whether 
the  vesicle  produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
mouldy  hay  steeped '  in  water  gives  birth  to 
insect  life  by  what  is  called  **  spoutaneous 
f^eratiun/*  Iluwever  this  matter  may  be 
dei*ided,  one  knows  but  too  well  by  our  own 
Eni^I'ish  experience  how  the  **  vesicles  "  of 
party  life  pniduced  by  the  fermentation  of 
iii«mldy  politics  really  do  breed  a  new  species 
of  p(»liticians, — the  class,  namely,  which,  in- 
stead f»f  determining  \i0  politics  hy  its  own 
o(w^*rTations  and  convictions,  is  saturated  by 
the  stagnant  party  feelings  in  its  neighbor- 
hiMKl,  —  whose  so-ciilled  **  principl«>s  "  are 
a  mere  intellectual  fungus  Hpringing  from 
decaying  opinions  and  rank  interests,  and 
whoHe  p«>litical  activity  is  determined  by  all 
the  earthy  intrigues  of  electioneering  cun- 
ning. Fortunately  for  us,  this  cIhss  of  men, 
though  of  moment  at  an  election,  have  no  in- 
fluence whatever  in  creating  or  determining 
the  genenl  drift  of  political  opinion.  The 
politicians  with  genuine  creeds  of  their  own 
battle  them  out  before  the  people ;  and  the 
wire-pullers  are  forced  to  make  use  of  party 
cries,  better  and  more  lucid  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple than  they  can  In  their  own  souls  either 
respect  or  understand.  Usually,  at  least, 
genuine  conviction  traces  the  outlines  of  po- 
litical struggles  in  this  country,  and  the 
•*  spontaneously-generated  "  politicians  act 
only  in  subordination  to  those  who  more  or 
less  tbink  out  their  own  convictions.  In  the 
Northern  States  of  America,  however,  the  sit- 
uation is  HOmewhat  different.  With  a  prob- 
ably much  larger  proportion  of  independent 
thought  amongst  the  voters,  the  politieians 
who  come  to  the  surface  and  at  least  appear 
to  guide  the  combinations  in  that  country  are 
apt  to  he  more  cc»mj  leti'ly  destitute  of  guiding 
principles,  more  completely  tlie  spontaneous 
generation  of  those  vesicles  of  decaying  polit- 
ical matter  called  ♦*  caucuses,"  than  even  the 
wire-puller*  <if  the  elections  in  England.  Mr. 
Coppock  in  England,  was  a  mere  managcT  of 
the  lower  avcneies  that  affected  the  Liberal 
eheti«»nR  ;  Mr.  Thurlow  Wei'd  in  America  is 
als<»  fpokrsman  for  his  party,  suggesting  their 
policy  as  well  as  pulling  the  strings.  It  in 
this  ehiHrt  of  j)olitieians  that  unfortunately  get 
■0  loucli  inQuence  in  the  press  of  the  North 
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as  to  deceive  us  sometimes  into  the  impression 
that  the  Northern  people  have  not  and  never 
will  grasp  with  any  strength  a  single  political 
principle, — that  they  are  as  wHling  to  chaffer 
for  a  temporary  compromise  with  their  oppo- 
nents, by  surrendering  the  whole  basis  of  their 
political  thought,  as  they  would  be  to  gain 
the  same  end  by  paying  down  a  few  more  mill- 
ions of  dollars.     For  example,  this  great  Re- 
publican wire-puller,  Mr.  Thurlow  V7eed, — 
approved  by  one  of  the  most  thinking  and  the 
most  scrupulous  of  the  Republican  papers, 
— the  New  York  Times, — declares  his  wish 
to  see  the  Union  restored  on  the  basis  of 
*•  Mr.   Crittenden's  resolution,**   offered   in 
1S61.     To  understand  the  full   inanity  and 
iniquity  of  this  suggestion,  let  us  recall  to 
our  retiders  what  Air.  Crittenden *s  resolution 
was:   It  proposed  to  Congress  to  resolve  (1) 
that  this  war  had  been  forced  upon  the  coun- 
try by  the  Southern  States  ;  but  (2)  that,  for- 
getting all  feeling  of  resentment.  Congress  de- 
clares that  **  this  war  is  not  waged  upon  our 
part  with  any  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  or  established  insti- 
totions  of  these  States,  but  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dig- 
nity, equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States 
unimpaired ;  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are 
accomplished,  the  war  ought  to  cease ;  **  which 
means  a  guarantee  of  slavery  to  such  States 
as  will  return  to  the  Union, — and  a  fugitive 
slave  law  as  well.    Referring  to  this  resolu- 
tion after  threC  years'  proof  of  its  futility, — 
after  the  president's  promises  and  proclama- 
tions to  the  slaves  have  added  to  that  futility 
a  rich  flavor  of  treachery, — after  the  South, 
severely  tried  by  all  the  horrors  of  war,  has 
proved  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to 
the  one  institution  for  the  extension  of  which 
it  declared  war,  by  a  thousaud  horrible  acts 
of  cruelty  to  the  negroes  of  the  Northern 
armies,  and  a  stern  refusal  to  yield  one  atom 
itself  in  the  great  controversy, — after  all  this, 
Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  quietly  goes  back  to  the 
Crittenden  resolution  as  a  proper  basis  of 
a  durable    peace.     These  are  Mr.   Thurlow 
Weed's  words :  **  If  Mr.  Lincoln's  opponent 
be,  in  the  unpatriotic  sense  of  the  term,  a 
*  Peace  Man,'  or  of  *  Copperhead*  proclivi- 
ties, I  shall  zealously  and    heartily  support 
Mr.  Lincoln.     But  if  I  can  see  a  reasonable 
probability  of  electing  a  president  who  would 
prosecute  the  war  for  objects  declared  to  the 
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worid  in  tne  resolution  offered  by  Mr,  Crii 
tenden  and  adopted  by  Congress^  I  should  give 
my  voice  and  vote  for  such  a  candidate,^ ^  on 
which  the  New  York  Times  quietly  remarks, 
*<  We  believe  this  to  be  subBtantially  the  po- 
/  aition  of  the  great  bodj  of  the  Union  men 
throughout  the  country/'  to  which  we  can 
only  reply  that,  if  it  is  so,  which  we  do  not 
believe,  the  great  body  of  Union  men  through- 
out the  country  seem  to  be  destitute  of  both 
good  sense  and  good  faith, — two  rather  im- 
portant requisites  for  politics.  It  is  not  good 
faith,  because  to  lend  the  authority  of  the 
North  once  more  to  Slavery — indeed,  to  re- 
store the  repealed  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  for 
that  also  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolution  obvi- 
ously involves — would  be  a  flagrant  breach 
of  the  contract  on  the  strength  of  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  negroes  are  al- 
ready fighting  the  battles  not  of  the  Northern 
States,  but,  as  they  suppose,  as  we  believe,  of 
freedi)m. 

But  apart  from  the  shame  of  such  a  trans- 
action, it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  even 
the  crawling  intelligence  of  a  caucus  wire- 
puller could  put  it  forth  seriously  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  civil 
war  the  world  has  ever  seen.  A  Democrat 
may  well  be  in  his  senses  to  hope  for  peace 
and  separation, — or  even  for  peace,  separation, 
and  a  Federal  bond  in  foreign  politics  only, 
between  the  South  and  North .  Again ,  a  Dem- 
ocrat may  be  in  his  senses  who  hopes  to  tempt 
the  South  back  into  union  by  servile  oonoes- 
sions  such  as  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  organ,  the 
Richmond  Sentinel,  has  lately  foreshadowed  ; 
namely,  the  expulsion  of  New  England  from 
the  Federation ;  or  the  fusion  of  ail  the  New 
England  States  into  one,  so  as  to  give  the 
slaveholders  the  upper  hand  again  for  an- 
other century ;  or  the  offer  of  a  constitutional 
veto  to  the  Slave  States  on  every  president  cho- 
sen by  the  whole  people.  Again,  a  Republi- 
can may  be  in  his  senses  who  hopes  to  sub- 
jugate the  South,  or  to  exterminate  the  one 
ground  of  dissension,  the  **  peculiar  institu- 
tion,'' so  eflectually  that  there  shall  no  lon- 
ger be  a  motive  for  secession  and  independence. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  no  person  short  of  an 
iuibecile  could  expect  to  tempt  the  South  baCk 
into  union'  by  such  a  mure  unguaranteed 
treachery  aS  the  formal  return  to  the  old  the- 
ory of  the  constitution,  without  giving  the 
South  any  substantial  pledge  either  of  its 
victory  on   the  point  of  slavery,  or,  failing 


that,  of  its  complete  future  domination  over 
the  North.  What  Mr.  Weed  proposes  is 
simply  to  get  for  a  new  president  a  Democrat 
who  may  command  confidence  in  the  South 
solely  by  his  treachery  to  his  own  govern- 
ment,— ^^  without  offering  a  single  material 
guarantee  even  that  he  himself  will  continue 
to  act  on  the  policy  suggested,  still  less  that 
his  successors  will  be  willing  to  act  thereupon. 
Mr.  Weed  believes  that  both  North  and  South 
will  be  willing  to  leave  the  whole  root  of  this 
tremendous  strug^^le  absolutely  untouched; 
to  pollard  the  branches  of  this  great  tree  of 
discord  so  as  to  leave  it  only  a  healthy  trunk 
and  root ;  to  put  ba^k  circumstances  as  far  as 
he  can  into  the  position  from  which  this  might- 
iest of  human  civil  wars  took  its  rise,  with 
this  difference,  however, — that  the  rivalries 
and  passions  of  both  parties  have  been  fed  into 
strength,  that  the  North  would  be  smarting 
under  the  scorn  of  the  whole  world  for  its  in- 
famous treachery  to  the  slaves,  and  its  cow- 
ardly cringing  to  its  opp)onent,  and  that 
the  South  would  be  smarting  under  the  mock- 
ery of  the  world  for  having  lost  half  its  fighting 
population  to  gain  no  grain  of  security  (even 
nominal  security)  which  it  had  not,  together 
/with  far  greater  resources  at  its  back,  before 
the  war.  If  he  should  succeed  in  this  very 
promising  attempt  to  waste  all  this  fearful 
bloodshed  on  the  purchase  of  dishonor  to  one 
party  and  failure  to  both,  Mr.  Weed  thinks 
they  would  agree  for  the  future  in  reveren- 
cing the  Constitution  and  loving  the  Union. 
That  is  not  the  true  opinion  held  by  any  sane 
creature,  least  of  all  by  a  being,  probably 
shrewd  as  well  as  sane,  like  Mr.  W^.  If 
seriously  meant,  which  is  barely  possible,  it 
is  not  so  much  a  political  opinion  as  an  in- 
voluntary intellectual  secretion,  by  the  great 
Republican  wire-puller,  of  some  Of  that  stag- 
nant political  ooze  or  slush  which  for  the  last 
four  years  has  been  accumulating  in  the  hearts 
of  mortified  caucus  politicians,  prevented  by 
the  greatness  of  the  crisis  from  wielding  their 
old  power  as  wire-pullers.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  petty  instinct  of  electioneering  agents  so 
predominates  among  the  so-called  politicians 
of  America  that  they  bait  their  books  with 
mere  suggestions  meant  to  catch  vacant,  or 
silly,  or  evil  minds,  but  not  meant  for  any  ul- 
terior purpose  at  all ;  exactly  as  an  angler 
baits  his  hook  with  a  worm,  not  with  any  in- 
tention of  feeding  fishes,  but  that  some  of  them 
may  bite  the  hook.    Mr.  Weed's  weak,  and 
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wcite  than  weak,  re  torn  to  the  soothing  Crit- 
tendeo  poultice  as  a  remedy  for  a  fatal  gan- 
grene threatening  to  mortify,  cannot  be  seri- 
ous ;  or,  rather,  it  is  serious  in  the  way  that 
a  mere  canvasser's  |)olitic8  are  serious.  Ho 
hopes,  we  suppose,  that  it  may  divide  the 
Democrats,  that  it  may  widen  the  split  be- 
tween the  War  Democrats  and  the  Peace 
Democrats,  that  it  may  draw  over  some  of 
the  more  wavering  Democrats  to  tbe  Repub- 
lican party.  But  he  forgets — or  perhaps  he 
is  scarcely  capable  of  recognizing — that  prop- 
ositions of  this  kind  from  men  accounted  as 
pilhirs  in  the  Republican  party  degrade  the 
whole  tone  of  political  tjiought,  associate  the 
party  with  the  trickery  of  broken  or  mean- 
ingless promises,  and  incline  the  cool-headed 
fitfmer  turning  over  such  things  in  his  mind 
to  think  that  all  parties  are  equally  bad  and 
equally  stupid.  Put  an  end  to  the  war  by 
the  Crittenden  resolution  !  VThy,  you  might 
as  well  win  back  the  Neapolitan  throne  for  the 
Bourbons  by  promising  a  constitution,  or  rec- 
oncile Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yelverton  by  agreeing 
to  leave  the  question  of  the  marriage  undecid- 
ed. These  people  are  smothered  by  the  mud 
of  their  own  making*.  What  Dryden  said  of 
the  small  sectaries  is  far  truer  of  tHcse  cau- 
cus politicians,  whose  only  idea  of  tactics  is 
to  tamper  with  some  party's  political  hon- 
€Stj:- 
**  Soab  that  can  scarce  ferment   their  mass  of 

clay. 
So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they 
As  would  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay  ; 
Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 
As  only  buzx  to  heaven  with  evening  wings, 
Soike  ip  the  dark,  oflfendiDg  but  by  chance, — 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance." 

Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  has,  we  sincerely  be-, 
lieve,  miscalculated  his  public, — who  know 
rather  better  than  he  does  the  wisdom  of  offer- 
ing a  compromise  that  would  deliberately  ad- 
journ this  mighty  struggle  to  another  year,  and 
declare  all  that  blood  which  has  been  poured 
out  like  water  in  the  oause  of  freedom  wasted 
to  the  last  drop^ 


From  The  Spectator. 

M.    GUIZ0r3    MEDITATIONS     ON     CHRIS- 

TIANITY.* 

M.  GcizoT  calls  his  book  "  meditations  ;  " 

bat  it  is  not  a  meditative  book.     It  is  a  book 

of  some  ability,  and  in  parts  of  not  a  little 

*  Mediiaiinnu  awr  FEMence  de  la  Rtligion  Chretim- 

ne.    By  M.  Oaizot     Paris:  Levy;  London:  Tmb- 
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wisdom  ;  but  the  thought  is  of  the  al)6tract 
and  selecting  kind,  rather  than  of  that  deep- 
er and  more  involuntary  mood  which  ncknuwl- 
edges  the  sway  of  a  transcendent  interest, — 
and  the  wisdom,  though  now  and  then  marked 
by  sentences  of  profound  insight,  is  usually 
politic  to  evade  difficulties  rather  than  po- 
tent to  remove  theme  You  see  throughout 
the  stamp  of  the  eclectic  school  of  philosophy 
in  dealing  with  the  truths  of  God's  revela- 
tion ;  and  its  history  is  so  manipulated  and 
summarized  as  to  keep  out  of  sight  indeed 
many  difficulties,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
blanch  tho  vivid  coloring  of  the  divine  story, 
and  simplify  it  intellectually  at  the  cost  of 
its  most  penetrating  influences.  We  are  al- 
ways inclined  to  distrust  an  **  essence"  of 
Christianity.  That  of  which  you  can  distil 
the  intellectual  essence  must  ho  human,  not 
divine.  It  seems  to  us  the  necessary  pecu- 
liarity of  a  true  revelation  that,  being  infi- 
nitely greater  than  our  apprchensivo  power, 
the  more  wo  think  and  meditate  upon  it  the 
farther  we  see  it  stretching  away  beyond  our 
reach  ;  that  from  whatever  side  we  approach 
it  we  gather  new  warnings  against  the  shal- 
lows of  our  own  intellects  ;  that  like  a  great 
river  it  constantly  deepens  the  channels  of 
our  receptive  power  and  while  always  the  same 
is  yet  ever  changing.  M.  Guizot  would  not, 
we  think,  deny  this ;  but,  what  is  much  tho 
same  in  effect,  he  formulates  it  in  a  way  all 
but  equivalent  to  a  denial.  Leaving  us  to 
guess  what  he  means  by  the  **  finite  *'  and 
the  /*  infinite,''  ho  lays  it  down  that  science 
can  only  deal  with  the  former  (the  finite), — 
in  which  he  includes,  however,  apparently 
the  moral  laws  of  human  nature, — ^and  that 
all  the  latter  (the  infinite)  is  excluded  from 
tho  sphere  of  knowledge  and  must  belong  to 
that  of  faith, — a  distinction  which  no  amount 
of  study  of  the  many  philosophical  forms  in 
which  it  has  been  stated  has  ever  yet  enabled 
us  even  to  apprehend  : — 

**  The  finite  world  alone  is  within  her  [Hu- 
man Science's]  reach, — tlie  only  world  that 
she  can  fatliuin.  it  is  only  in  the  finite 
world  that  man's  mind  can  fully  grasp  the 
facts,  observe  them  in  all  their  extent,  and 
under  all  their  aspects,  discriminate  their 
relations  and  their  laws  (which  constitute 
also  a  species  of  facts),  and  so  verify  the  sys- 
tem to  which  they  should  be  referred.  This 
it  is  that  makes  what  we  term  scientific  pro- 
and  on  the  Religious  Questions  of  tho  Day.  Bj 
M.  Guizot.  (Translated  fh>m  the  French  under 
the  saperintendenoe  of  tho  Author.)     Murray. 
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t  and  labor ;  nnd  haman  eciences  are  the 
results.  WliaC  need  to  mention  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  finite  world  I  do  not  mean  toepeak 
of  the  material  world  alone?  Moral  facts 
there  nlno  are,  whicli  fall  under  observation, 
and  enter  into  the  domain  of  science.  The 
study  of  man  in  his  actual  condition,  whether 
connidered  as  an  individual  or  as  forming  a 
mcml)er  of  a  nation,  is  also  a  soicnti6o  study, 
subject  to  the  same  method  as  that  of  the 
material  world ;  and  it  is  its  legitimate  prov- 
ince also  to  detect  in  the  actual  order  of  this 
world  the  laws  of  those  particular  facts  to 
which  it  addresses  itself.  But  if  the  limits 
of  the  finite  world  are  those  of  human  science, 
they  are  not  those  of  the  human  soul.  Man 
contains  in  himself  ideas  and  ambitious  as- 
pirations extending  far  beyond  and  rising  far 
above  the  finite  world, — ideas  of  and  aspi- 
rations towards  the  Infinite,  the  Ideal,  the 
Perfect,  the  Immutable,  the  Eternal.  These 
ideas  and  aspirations  arc  themselves  realities 
admitted  by  the  human  mind  ;  but  even  in 
admitting  them  man's  mind  comes  to  a  halt, 
they  give  him  a  presentiment  of,  or  to  speak 
with  more  precision,  a  revelation  of,  an  or- 
der of  things  difierent  from  the  facts  and  laws 
of  the  finite  world  which  lies  under  his  ob- 
servation ;  but  whilst  man  has  of  this  supe- 
rior order  the  instinct  and  the  perspective, 
he  can  have  of  it  no  positive  knowledge.  It 
proceeds  from  the  sublimity  of  his  nature  if 
he  has  a  glimpse  of  Infinity, — if  he  aspires  to 
it ;  whereas  it  results  from  the  infirmity  of 
his  actual  condition  if  his  positive  knowledge 
is  limited  by  the  world  in  which  he  exists." 

The  last  words  are  not  Btri9tly  translated. 
M.  Guizot  said,'*  C*e6t  Tinfirmit^de  sa  con- 
dition actuelle  que  sa  science  se  renferme  dans 
le  monde  fini  oU  il  vit. ' '  Apparently  it  struck 
the  translator  that  man,  even  according  to  M. 
Guizot's  own  account,  does  not  live  m^  finite 
or  finished  world,  and  bo  left  out  the  quali- 
fying adjective  to  reduce  the  paradox  of  the 
seeming  contradiction.  Probably  this  seems 
rather  an  unimportant  and  abstract  specimen 
of  a  book  which  discusses  the  '*  essence  of 
Christii^nity,"  but  it  is  really  the  key  to  the 
book's  principal  defect.  M.  Guizot,like  Mr. 
Mansel,  wants  to  cut  the  difficult  knots  in  the 
theory  of  revelation  by  claiming  for  miracle 
and  revelation  as  a  whole  a  world  of  their  own, 
into  which  we  are  only  able  to  enter  by  '*  pre- 
sentiment "  or  faith,  and  forbidding  human 
science  to  invade  it  as  '*  beyond  the  sphere  of 
positive  knowledge,"  and  consequently,  he 
throughout  warns  us  off  any  deep  soundihg  of 
the  contents  of  revelation.  He  tries  to  make 
us  acccDt  it  as  essential  to  our  needs  without 


exercising  our  intellects  upon  it.  He  pre- 
pares U8  a  neat  little  distilled  essence  of  each 
of  bis  **  principal  "  Christian  dogmas, — Cre- 
ation, Providence,  Original  Sin,  then  Incarna- 
tion, Redemption ,—whiob  he  hopes  will  be 
free  from  some  great  difficulties,  but  into  the 
nature  of  which  he  forbids  us  to  enter  deeply 
for  the  reasons  above  alleged.  For  example, 
in  speaking  of  the  Incamatioo  he  adheres 
steadily  to  general  and  abstract  terms  con- 
cerning Christ^s  deity  :  *<  It  is  a  great  source 
of  error,*'  he  apologizes,  **  in  the  study  of 
facts,  not  to  know  how  to  stop  at  their  gen- 
eral and  essential  features,  and  losing  sight 
of  these  to  give  prominence  to  partial  and 
secondary  features.  On  the  subject  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  that  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Christian  religion,  the  precise 
meaning  and  purport  of  such  and  such  a 
word  may  be  disputed,  such  or  such  an  ex- 
pression may  be  eliminated  from  any  par- 
ticular gospel  or  epistle  ;  nevertheless,  there 
will  always  remain  infinitely  more  than  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  those  who  believe  to-day 
in  the  dbinity  of  Jesus  Christ  believe  simply 
what  the  apostles  believed  and  said,  and 
that  the  apostles  only  believed  and  said ,  now 
nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago,  what  Jesus 
Christ  himself  told  them."  And  to  this  bare 
fact  be  wishes  to  limit  oar  intellectual  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  adding,  further  on, 
how  was  the  divine  Incarnation  accom- 
plished in  man  ?  Here,  as  in  the  union  of 
soul  and  body, — as  in  the  Creation, — mys- 
tery enters ;  but  if  the  how  escapes  us,  the 
fact  does  not  the  less  exist.  When  the  fact 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  dogma,  theology  has 
wished  to  explain  it.  In  my  mind  it  was 
mistaken  ;  it  has  obscured  the  fact  in  devel- 
oping and  commenting  on  it.  It  is  the  fact 
itself  of  the  Incarnation  which  constitutes  the 
Christian  faith,  and  which  rises  above  all 
definitions  and  all  theological  controversieo." 
These  words  we  might  accept,  but  not  what 
in  M.  Guizot's  hands  and  treatment  they 
really  mean.  He  means,  as  is  obvious  by  his 
studious  objection  to  anything  more  than  the 
vaguest  admission  of  some  peculiar  tie  be- 
tween God  and  man  in  Christ,  not  only  that 
we  cannot  comprehend  and  explain  *'  the 
Aotr,"  but  that  we  cannot  even  gain  any 
light  on  the  meaning  of  the  fact  itself.  The 
infinite  can  only  be  believed,  not  made  the  ob- 
ject of  *' positive  knowledge."  Human  sci* 
enoe  keeps  to  the  finite,  and  is  tfabrefore  in  • 
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whollj  different  world  from  that  uf  the  Inonr^ 
nation.  M.  Guisot  is  anxious  to  kee^  the  In- 
carnation  ns  the  root  of  Ohrii^tianity,  but  not 
to  dig  at  the  root,  not  to  meditate  on  it, — 
simply  to  aooept  it.  lie  blames  thei>l(»<;y  for 
.meditating  on  it  so  much,  under  c«ivcr  of 
charging  it  with  exploring  **  tlie  how  *'  of 
questions  too  tiigh  form.  And  so  the  whole 
boulc  becomes  somewhat  frigid  and  abstract. 
Instead  of  bringing  his  full  mind  to  revela- 
tion as  an  infinite  reality  to  be  explored,  M. 
Guiaot  seems  to  na  too  intent  on  epitomizing 
God's  pniceedings  in  a  popular  form.  Ho 
dues  not  see  that  the  whole  drift  of  the  Bible 
is  one  long  protest  against  his  division  of  life 
into  **the  finite"  —  the  object  of  science, 
and  '*  the  infinite  ^'— the  object  of  faith.  If 
revekiCion  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that  we 
can  only  understand  the  finite  by  the  help  of 
the  infinite ; — that  those  **  moral  laws  "  which 
M.  Guizot  places  amongst  '^  the  finite  "  are 
nothing  at  all  if  they  are  not  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  and  therefore  we  suppose  infinite 
(for  the  word  itself  seems  to  us  to  have  lit- 
tle or  no  meaning  in  relation  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  human  nature  proper,  none  of  which 
are  in  any  sense  finite,  or  indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  intelligible  without  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  divine  source  whence  human  na- 
ture is  derived); — that  the  science  of  man 
oould  not  exist  without  the  revelation  of  G«>d. 
This  is  the  truth,  as  we  believe,  underlying 
all  Christian  teaching,  of  which  M.  Guisot, 
through  his  attempted  divorce  between  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  certainly  loses  sight. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  us  to  clip  down  revelation 
in  his  resumes  of  doctrine,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate as  much  as  possible  between  its  roots, 
which  he  admits  to  be  mysterious  and  infinite, 
and  its  results,  from  which  he  wishes  as  much 
as  possible  to  clear  away  the  difliculties,  and 
for  which  he  wishes  to  gain  credence  with 
ordinary  human  sense. 

And  the  same  defect  which  seems  to  us  to 
pervade  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  book  ex- 
tends itself  to  the  history.  The  summary 
which  M.  Guisot  gives  us  of  the  reveliition 
of  God  to  the  Jews  is  metigro  and  abstract, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  pas- 
sages of  some  power.  It  fails  to  notice  the 
most  living  characteristic  of  that  hintory , — the 
closer  and  closer  approach  of  Grod  to  man  in 
the  minds  of  the  prophets  as  it  goes  on.  The 
history  starts  from  the  Ahsolote  Will,  the  <*  I 
Am  that  I  Am,'*  in  the  time  of  Moses,  i.  e., 
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begins  with  that  vinion  of  God  which  would 
generally  be  called  the  most  free  from  human 
conceptions, — the  mi»st  like  **  the  AI)Solute'* 
of  the  philosophers, — and  gradually  becomes 
satunited  with  virtiims  of  ii  human  perfection, 
of  a  Messiah  manifeHting  God  on  earth,  of  a 
*'  man  who  should  bk>  a  hiding-place  from  the 
tempest,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land,"  as  it  proceeds.  M.  Guisot 
misses  this  chararteristic  of  the  Hebrew  his- 
tory, and  misses  it  chiefly,  we  believe,  be- 
cause he  is  so  intent  on  keeping  his  imaginary 
**  limits  of  human  science  ''  distinctly  drawn. 
Periiaps  the  only  passage  in  his  houk  where 
he  quite  forgets  them  and  becomes  in  conse- 
quence deeper  and  richer  in  the  Ume  of  his 
thouglit,  is  in  bis  beautiful  comment  on  the 
distinction  between  Christian  charity  and 
that  mere  kindness  of  nature  which  does  not 
draw  from  any  infinite  spring  : — 

"Jesus-Christ  crucifid,  cVst  la  charitd  de 
Dieu  envers  les  hommes.  Comment  leshom- 
mes  ne  se  devraient-ils  pas  entre  eux  ce  que 
Dieu  a  fait  pour  eux,  et  a  quel  homme  la 
charite  no  serait-elk  pas  duo?  Otez  la  di- 
vinite  et  le  sacrifice  de  Jesus-Christ ;  ie  priz 
de  V&me  humaine  s'abaisse,  s'il  est  permis 
de  parler  ainsi ;  ce  n'est  plus  de  son  salut, 
ni  de  rexemple  de  son  sauveur  qu'il  s'agit ; 
la  charitd  n  est  plus  que  la  bonte  humaine, 
beau  et  utile  sentiment,  mats  limitd^dans  sa 
force  d'impulsion  comme  dans  son  efficacitd 
car  il  vient  de  Thomme  seul  et  il  ne  peut 
que  soulager  inoompl^tement  des  mis^res 
indgalement  distributes.  Ce  n'est  pas  asscz 
pour  insrirer  les  ioDgs  cflforts  el  les  grands 
sacrifices;  cen'est  pas  assez  pour  que  le 
dd^ir  de  la  gudrison  morale,  comme  da 
souiagement  niatdriel  des  hommes,  devi- 
enne  cette  sympathie  indpuiMibte  ct  cette 
passion  infatigablc  qui  sont  vraiment  la  char- 
ite, et  que,  dans  le  oours  de  Thisti^ire  do 
monde,  la  foi  chrdtienne  seule  a  su  inspirer.' 

We  quote  in  the  French  because  the  Eng- 
lish translation  is  here  peculiarly  bald  and 
even  inaccurate,  and  le-ives  the  itApression  of 
a  second-rate  Evangelical  sermon  instead  of 
the  deep  personal  conviction  of  the  author. 

The  translation  generally  is  good  ;  but  there 
are  a  few  slips,  some  blunders,  and  many 
passages  in  which  the  English  is  raw  and 
hasty.  For  example,  in  the  above  passage, 
*^ Comment  les  hommes  ne  se  devraient-iis 
pns  entre  eux  ce  que  Diea  a  fait  pour  eux, 
et  h  quel  homme  la  charitd  ne  serait-elle  pas 
due?  is  translated,  *' Impossible  that  men 
should  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  act  to- 
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wards  oaoh  other  as  God  has  done  to  them  : 
aod  towards  what  man  15  not  charity  a  duty  ?^* 
where  the  translation  of  *»8erait"  by  **i8*' 
destroys  the  nexus  of  the  sentence  and  ob- 
literates the  meaning  of  its  latter  clause, — 
which  continues  the  inferential  question 
grounded  on  the  love  which  God  has  shown 
to  us,  instead  of  breaking  suddenly  into  an 
abrupt  and  perfectly  meaningless  query.  If 
the  interrogative  form  is  translated  in  the 
first  half  by  "impossible  that,** — which  is 
not,  however,  at  all  a  good  rendering, — the 
same  form  should  be  extended  to  its  latter 
part.  Another  curious  error,  because  it  oon- 
sists  in  inserting  wantonly  words  which  have 
no  place  in  the  French  and  no  meaning  in  the 
English,  is  on  p.  261  of  the  English  edition  : 
"In  the  second  series  of  these  Meditations , 
when  I  treat  the  authenticity  of  the  localities 
specified  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  shall  occu- 
py myself  with  this  examination,'* — i.  e., 
weighing  the  positive  evidence  for  particular 
miracles.  The  French  only  says,  ^^Vauihen- 
tidte  des  livres  saints ^^^  nor  do  the  intrusive 
words  appear  to  have  any  meaning.  The 
translation,  however,  is  generally  faithful, 
though  we  have  noted  several  other  errors. 
We  shall  expect  more  instruction  from  M. 
Guisot's  next  part,  on  the  historical  authen- 
ticity of  the  different  books  of  the  Bible, 
than  from  this.  It  is  probably  a  subject  for 
which  his  habits  of  thought  and  study  have 
better  qualified  him. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
FRENCH  NUNNERIES. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
publication  of  La  Religieuse"  has  so  pro- 
foundly irritated  the  Ultramontanes  of  France. 
The  book  is  not  in  a  literary  sense  very  able, 
n6t  so  able,  we  think,  as  "  Le  Maudit,"  and 
is  singularly  deficient  alike  in  incident  and  in 
analysis  of  character.  As  a  story,  indeed,  it 
might  be  pronounced  dull,  very  dull, — duller 
than  it  is  at  all  usual  for  any  story  written 
by  a  Frenchman  to  be.  The  force  of  the  at- 
tack consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  libellous 
that  the  author,  though  French,  and  conse- 
quently addicted  to  what  seems  to  English  ears 
exaggeration  of  expression,  has  carefully  re- 
frained from  anything  approaching  to  exag- 
geration of  statement.  The  popular  kind  of 
attack  once  so  general  in  England,  and  at  this 


moment  frequent  in  Italy,  which  represents 
the  monastic  life  as  utterly  evil  and  dissolute, 
nunneries  as  harems,  and  slightly  imbecile 
confessors  as  crafty  and  astute  profligates, 
only  makes  the  priests  smile.  The  devout  do 
not  read  such  stories,  the  devotional  do  not 
believe  them,  and  with  <<  the  world  *'  the  nat- 
ural recoil  from  such  extravagances  does  the 
priests  more  good  than  the  extravaganoee 
themselves  do  harm.  The  lad  brought  up  to 
believe  that  a  priest  is  necessarily  a  scoun- 
drel is  very  apt,  when  he  finds  him  an  aver- 
age man,  to  think  him  a  great  deal  more. 
People  who  inquire  at  all  know  that  the  sink- 
ing of  a  monastery  in  France,  or  even  in  Ger- 
many, into  the  condition  in  which  some  Eng- 
lish monasteries  were  reported  by  the  visitors 
to  be,  and  which  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
some  religious  establishments  in  Italy,  is  ex- 
cessively improbable,  and  people  are  pretty 
sure  to  inquire  a  little  before  they  embrace 
the  religious  life.  The  author  of  **  La  Reli- 
gienee  *'  is  a  much  more  dangerous  adversary. 
He  expressly  repudiates  all  the  grosser  forms 
of  libel,  and  gives  but  one  horrible  story  of 
personal  suffering,  and  though  be  severely 
censures  the  questions  put  in  the  confessional, 
still  the  subject  to  whom  they  are  put  is  not 
innocent,  and  the  attack  is  rather  one  upon 
the  practice  of  confession  itself,  or  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  priestly  power  by  unmarried 
men,  than  on  the  monastic  system.  The 
charge  so  current  among  the  prejudiced  and 
the  uneducated  both  in  England  and  France, 
he  declares  to  be  an  anachronism,  a  confusion 
between  the  results  of  a  system  in  its  infiincy, 
as  monasticism  now  is,  and  its  decay  as  it  was 
during  the  Middle  Ages :  '*  Those  who  in  the 
world  invariably  suspect  libertinism  in  the 
connection  between  the  clergy  and  the  women 
in  religious  houses  are  strangely  mistaken. 
Disorder  in  moral  conduct  is  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  the  early  period  of  these  estab- 
lishments. The  hive  is  then*  forming  it- 
self. The  swarm  is  too  much  occupied  by 
its  new  task  for  laxity  to  come  and  poison 
souls.  History  affirms  that  the  religious  or- 
ders are  pure  at  their  origin  ;  but  it  informs 
us  that  evil  quickly  penetrates  into  them. 
The  contact  of  spirits  in  the  long  run  is  fatal, 
like  the  too  great  agglomeration  of  bodies ; 
it  creates  miasma,  and  decay  soon  commences. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion is  completely  displaced  by  a  spirit  of  li- 
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oentioaeDess  diffioult  to  describe.  It  is  well 
known  how  far  monastic  decay  had  gone  un- 
der the  ancient  regime;  and  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  when  tbe  convents  were  sup- 
pressed, fifty  nuns  of  Fontevrault  married  fifty 
monks  of  their  order.  Such  things  are  cer- 
tainly nut  seen  nowadays.  There  are  among 
nuns  and  monks  doubtless  vulgar  natures, 
vocations  of  caprice  or  chance  ;  but  propriety 
in  manners  is  strictly  observed.^*  He  disbe- 
lieves, too,  the  stories  of  the  violation  of  the 
secrecy  of  the  confessional, — stories  which,  if 
exceptionally  true  in  some  great  cases,  as  in 
that  of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  confession  was 
shown  her  by  Kaunitz  in  order  to  procure  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  are  in  general  we 
believe  utterly  false,  based  upon  a  totally  dif- 
ferent matter,  thesubmi^ion  of  difficult  ^^cases 
of  conscience  "  to  the  ultimate  judge  at  Rome. 
The  author  of ''  La  Religieuse  "  makes  even 
an  evil  priest,  a  coarsely  bad  Carmelite,  in- 
capable of  mentioning  things  heard  in  con- 
fession until  he  has  received  the  penitent^s 
incautious,  but  stilt  willing,  consents  He  even 
goes  slightly  out  of  his  way  to  justify  very 
cleverly  the  excessive  repetition  of**  services  *' 
common  to  evely  convent,  male  and  female, 
throughout  the  world :  **  Our  long  offices, 
our  prayers,  become  a  habit.  The  days  would 
not  be  tolerable  if  they  were  not  thus  divided 
between  prayer  and  those  exercises  of  the  lips 
which  ask  nothing  from  the  mind.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  world  go  to  concerts.  Our  chants, 
our  psalmody,  notwithstanding  the  nasal  tones 
imposed  by  the  rules,  form  our  concerts.'* 
Nor  as  regards  postulants,  at  least,  does  he  re- 
peat tbe  common  stories  of  coercion.  Nuns, 
he  evidently  believes,  will,  where  it  is  possi- 
ble, be  restrained  from  quitting  their  profes- 
sions, and  he  makes  one  frightful  statement 
as  to  the  use  which  iuisuch  cases  may  be  made 
of  an  accusation  of  lunacy ;  but  his  heroine, 
Therese,  wanders  from  convent  tu  convent, 
^uses  her  property  at  her  own  discretion,  and 
finally  settles  herself  in  Paris  without  any  re- 
sistance, except  by  remonstrance,  on  the  part 
of  the  priests.  Even  in  the  frightful  story 
alluded  to,  that  of  a  nun  imprisoned  as  a 
lunatic  in  a  secluded  room  and  frequently 
whipped,  the  superior  shrinks  at  once  l)eC6re 
the  threat  of  the  civil  power  and  the  scandal 
which  an  appeal  to  it  would  cause, — a  scan- 
dal at  least  as  great  in  France  as  in  England. 
The  attack  is  not  of  this  coarse  kind,  not«di- 
rected  against  the  practices  of  the  monastic 
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houses,  but  against  monastioism  itself,  and 
the  mystical  piety  upon  which  it  is  based, 
against  an  ideal  which  the  writer  shows  to  be 
as  unattainable  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  and  pursuits  of  life. 

The  idea  which  the  priests,  and  above  all 
the  Jesuits,  strive  to  spread  abroad  in  France 
and  Belgium  is  not  so  much  that  to  immure 
one's  self  in  a  convent  is  virtue  as  that  it  leads 
to  virtue.  Starting  from  the  cardinal  idea  at 
once  of  Catholicism  and  Calvinism, — that  the 
first  <duty  of  man  is,  not  <*  love  to  God  and 
his  neighbor,''  but  the  security  of  his  own 
soul, — they  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  most 
certain  road  to  security  is  the  monastic  life, 
the  life  which,  while  avoiding  all  external  in- 
fluences, enables  tbe  soul  to  contemplate  in 
peace  itself  and  God,  to  meditate  itself  as  it 
were  into  a  closer  and  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  Christ  than  is  possible  to  one 
immersed  in  the  duties  and  cares  of  earth. 
To  people  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  this  habit  of 
introversion  is  by  nature  so  repugnant  that 
the  monastic  life  only  tempts  them  when  as- 
sociated with  acts  of  mercy  and  beneficence, 
when  the  nun  in  fact  leads  a  Ufi^  though  it 
is  one  of  benevolence  instead  of  care.  The 
ideal  of  the  English  girls,  who  now  and  then 
fancy  themselves  ready  for  the  renunciation 
of  the  world,  is  not  the  life  of  the  Carmelite 
with  her  dirt  and  her  self-communion,  but 
of  the  cleanly  and  useful  Sister  of  Mercy, — of 
the  one  order  which  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics  exempt  from  censure  or  criticism. 
It  is  not  the  career  of  the  Trappist  which 
Brother  Ignatius  thinks  of,  but  of  a  Benedic- 
tine who  studies  and  teaches  and  guides  and 
cures,  and  who,  if  he  rose  to  his  ideal  would 
be  Christ  in  all  but  charity  and  cleanliness. 
The  southern  mind,  however,  as  Gautama, 
the  Buddhist  teacher,  knew,  ages  before 
Benedict,  is  strangely  tempted  by  the  idea  of 
a  life  of  contemplation,  of  passive  but  devoted 
piety  in  which  the  devotee  abandons  all  other 
objects  in  order  to  raise  his  own  nature  near- 
er to  that  of  his  Creator,  to  purify  himself 
of  that  tendency  to  evil  which  Catholicism 
and  Buddhism  alike  hold  to  be.  inherent  in  all 
material  things.  The  utter  selfishness  of 
this  theory,— a  selfishness  just  as  great  as  if 
the  object  of  seclusion  were  bodily  health  in- 
stead of  spiritual  good, — never  aflfected  the 
Buddhist,  to  whom,  as  to  other  xisiatics,  the 
duty  of  benevolence  seemed  an  abstract  no- 
tion, and  the  Catholic  Church,  by  pleading 
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ivB  superoatatml  authority,  faM  oontriTed  to 
override  the  direct  ooDtradiotion  of  the  idea 
contained  in  Christ's  Bummary  of  the  law. 
The  road  therefore  is  open  to  the  priests,  bat 
another  step  remains.  It  is  neoessary  not 
only  to  show  that  the  life  of  eontemplation  is 
good,  but  that  the  convent  is  the  right  place 
to  lead  it  in,  that  the  conventual  life  produces 
results  greater  than  could  be  obtained  by  a 
life  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  but 
passed  at  home  and  occupied  with  borne  du- 
ties. The  view  of  the  nun,  therefore,  put  for- 
ward by  priests  is  not  that  of  a  person  who 
has  adopted  a  good  career  with  the  ordinary 
risks  of  all  careers,  but  of  a  pure  and  holy 
being  who  has  superseded  earthly  affection 
by  a  strong  love  for  Christ,  whose  life  apart 
alike  frqm  duty  and  from  temptation  is  as 
serene  as  the  church  hopes  will  be  the  life  of 
the  next  world,  who  is  above  all  fears  and 
passions  and  pettinesses,  and  who,  if  she 
does  not  live  the  life  Christ  led  on  earth,  does 
lead  one  nearly  approaching  to  that  which  the 
angels  are  presumed  in  all  Christian  mytholo- 
gies to  enjoy  in  heaven, — a  passive  life  without 
work,  or  suflering,  or  exertion  of  the  intellect, 
save  to  praise  the  Deity,  whose  irradiating  pres- 
ence is  the  equivalent  of  happiness  and  the 
substitute  for  self-denying  exertion.  It  seems 
to  Anglo-Saxons  a  terribly  lasy  life— their  pet 
angel  being  Abdiel,  who  resisted  temptation, 
their  patron  saint  St.  George  who  removed  a 
sanitary  nuisance — but  to  the  southern  mind, 
to  the  girl  of  France,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  the 
figure  of  the  true  nun,  the  bride  of  Christ,  the 
being  all  white  robes  and  love  for  Qod,  seem 
indescribably  glorious.  The  object  of  '*  La 
Religieuse  "  is  simply  to  show  that  it  not  glori- 
ous at  all,  that  a  nun  is  not  a  hypocrite,  or  an 
evil  being,  or  a  slave  to  some  confessor,  but 
only  an  ordinary  woman  devoted  to  a  very 
dull  and  useless  career,  vain  or  humble  as  she 
would  have  been  in  the  world,  given  to  ambi- 
tion like  any  mistress  of  a  saion,  addicted  in 
the  absence  of  duties  to  intrigue  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  church,  and,  from  passing  her  life 
amidst  a  limited  circle,  exceptionally  liable 
to  fits  of  malignant  jealousy.  Mademoiselle 
de  St.  Trelody  or  Montmorency  does  not  com- 
mit murder  in  a  convent  any  more  than  at 
home,  but  she  hates  Sister  A  who  outshines 
her,  and  loves  Father  B  who  is  kind  to  her, 
and  fights  Sister  C  who  wont  obey  quite  read- 
ily enough,  and  courts  Sister  D  who  has  wealth 


which  might  be  useful,  and  traduces  Sister  £ 
who  voted  against  her  in  the  election  for  ab- 
bess, just  as  she  would  at  home.  She  may 
also  be  and  often  is  as  good  as  she  would  be 
at  home,  only  the  rules  of  the  convent  are 
not  favorable  to  any  form  of  goodness  except 
the  passive.  Obedience  is  a  great  virtue, 
but  obeying  a  sister  tries  the  human  temper 
rather  more  than  obeying  a  husband ;  van- 
ity is  an  evil,  but  ugly  dress  worries  even 
conventual  acquiescence ;  love  is  a  temptation, 
but  then  one  can  be  as  jealous  for  the  liking 
of  the  saintly  and  honest  director  as  for  that 
of  the  last  new  guardsman.  The  life  in  fact 
leaves  human  nature  very  much  where  it  was, 
with  its  objects  modified,  but  its  foibles  and 
weaknesses  just  as  much  in  the  way  of  per- 
fection as  ever.  Is  it  worth  while  to  give  up 
for  this  all  the  associations  of  life,  the  duties 
one  owes  to  parents,  the  hope  of  seeing  chil- 
dren around  one*s  knees,  the  struggle  and  the 
excitement,  the  victories  and  the  defeats 
which  make  the  earth  endurable,  and  bury 
one's  self  alive  by  vows  from  which  there  is  no 
release?  For  real  though  passive  holiness, 
for  a  close  though  self-absorbed  communion 
with  spiritual  things,  for  rAease,  if  only  by 
flight,  from  the  causes  of  remorse,  and  for  a 
quiet  if  useless  seclusion,  the  southern  mind 
will  give  up  all.  But  not  to  obtain  any  of 
these  things,  to  find  that  instead  of  quitting 
the  great  world  for  heaven  we  have  only 
quitted  it  for  a  little  one,  to  be  anxious  still 
and  for  slighter  sins,  to  be  jealous  still  and 
of  trivial  rivalries,  to  be  ambitious  still  and 
of  tlie  pettiest  successes  this  is  not  a  prospect 
which  can  tempt  even  the  girl  who  has  just 
been  jilted, and  therefore  retires  from  a  *'  hate- 
ful ''  world,  far  less  the  woman  who  really 
seeks  to  realieo  upon  earth  the  life  siie  has 
been  taught  to  believe  universal  in  heaven. 
It  is  this  which  theauthor  of'*  La  Religieuse  " 
sets  with  a  cruel  realism  before  his  readers, 
and  for  this,  for  stripping  away  the  romance 
which  surrounds  the  career  in  all  continental 
Catholic  minds,  that  he  has  been  denounced 
as  the  enemy  of  the  Christianity  which  he 
openly  inculcates,  and  in  which  every  page 
of  his  work  shows  that  he  really  believes. 
The  priests,  we  suspect,  are  in  the  right.  If 
their  influence  in  this  direction  is  ever  de- 
stroyedy  it  will  not  be  by  wild  libols  like 
**  Maria  Monk,"  but  by  the  autobiography 
hoaestly  told  of  a  good  and  clear-sighted  niut. 
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From  Motet  Mid  Qneries. 
ROBIN  ADAIB. 

Robert  Adair,  the  hero  of  the  song,  wae 
ivell  known  in  the  London  fashionable  circlee 
of  the  last  century  by  the  sobriquet  of  the 
**  Fortanate  Irishman  ;  "  but  bis  parentage 
and  the  exact  place  of  bis  birtb  are  unknown. 
He  was  brought  up  as  a  surgeon ;  but  **  his 
detection  in  an  early  amour  drove  bim  precip- 
itately from  Dublin,"  to  push  bis  fortunes 
in  England.  Scarcely  bad  be  crossed  the 
Channel,  when  the  chain  of  lucky  ereots  that 
uliiiiiately  led  him  to  fame  and  fortune,  com- 
mt'nfed. 

Near  Holyhead,  perceiving  a  carriage  over- 
turned, he  ran  to  render  assistance.  The  sole 
<»cciipRnt  of  this  vehicle  wtw  a  *'  lady  of  fash- 
ion, well  known  in  polite  circles,'*  who  re- 
ct*ived  Adair's  attentions  with  thanks  \  and 
bi'ing  lightly  hurt,  and  hearing  that  be  was 
a  Hurgeun,  requested  him  to  travel  with  ber 
in  lier  carriage  to  London.  On  their  arrival 
in  the  metropolis,  she  presented  bim  with  a 
fee  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and  gave  bim  a 
general  inviution  to  her  bouse.  In  after- 
lite,  Adtiir  used  to  say  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  amount  of  this  fee,  but  the  time  it 
was  given,  that  was  of  service  to  him,  as  be 
was  then  almost  destitute.  But  the  invita- 
tion to  ber  house  was  a  still  greater  service  ; 
for  there  he  mot  the  person  who  decided  his 
fjite  in  life.  This  was  Lady  Caroline  Keppel, 
daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Albemarle  and 
of  Udy  Anne  Lenox,  daughter  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Forgetting  ber  high 
lineage,  Lndy  Caroline,  at  the  first  sight  of 
tin?  Irish  surgeon,  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
him  ;  and  her  emotions  were  so  sudden  and 
so  violent  ns  to  attract  the  gei^ral  attenttoQ 
of  the  company. 

Adair,  j>ereeiving  his  advantage,  lost  no 
time  in  pursuing  it,  while  the  Albemarle  and 
l(i«.*hm4>nd  families  were  dismayed  at  the  pros- 
]Mvi  of  such  a  terrible  mesalliance.  Every 
uw'AUt*  was  tried  to  induce  the  young  lady  to 
:tlt*>r  her  mind,  but  without  effect.  Adair's 
l'i<»i:r«|.her  tells  us  that  **  amusements,  a  long 
iMinwy,  nn  advantageous  offur,  and  other  com- 
iii.iii  nitMiee  of  shaking  off  what  was  considered 
^•y  the  family  as  an  improper  match,  were 
Blr*-«dy  tried,  but  in  vain  ;  the  health  of  Lady 
Caroline  was  evidently  impaired,  and  the  fam- 
ily at  last  confessed,  with  a  good  sense  that 
reflects  honor  on  their  understandings  as  well 
at  their  hmit^  tbat  it  waa  nomble  lo  prevent, 
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but  never  to  dissolve,  an  attachment ;  and  that 
marriage  was  the  honorable,  and  indeed  the 
only,  alternative  tbat  could  secure  her  happi- 
ness and  life." 

When  Lady  Caroline  was  taken  by  her 
friends  from  London  to  Bath,  tbat  she  might 
be  separated  from  ber  lover,  she  wrote,  it  is 
said,  the  song  of  *'  Robin  Adair,"  and  set  it 
to  a  plaintive  Irish  tune  tbat  she  bad  heard 
bim  sing.  Wlietber  written  by  Lady  Caro- 
line or  not,  the  song  is  simply  expressive  of 
her  feelings  at  the  time,  and  as  it  complete- 
ly corroborates  the  circumstances  just  related, 
which  were  the  town-talk  of  the  period, 
though  now  little  more  than  family  tradition, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  ori- 
gin of  the  song,  the  words  of  which,  as  orig 
inally  written, .are  the  following  : — 
"ROBIN  ADAIR. 
•*  What's  this  dull  town  to  me  ? 

Robin's  not  near; 
He  whom  I  wisb  to  see. 

Wish  for  to  hear. 
Where's  all  the  joy  and  mirth. 
Made  lift  a  heaven  on  earth  ?, 
Oh!  they're  aU  fled  with  thee, 
Robin  Adair ! 

**  What  made  the  assembly  shine  T 
Robia  Adair  I 

What  made  the  hall  so  fine? 

Robin  was  there ! 

What,  when  the  play  was  o*er. 

What  made  my  heart  so  sore? 

Oh !  it  was  parting  with 

Robin  Adair ! 

«<  But  now  thou  art  fkr  from  me, 
Robin  Adair ! 
But  now  I  never  see 

Robin  Adair ! 
Tet  he  I  loVfe  so  well 
Still  in  my  heart  shall  dwell; 
Oh!  can  I  ne*er  fbrget 

Robin  Adair!  '* 

Immediately  after  bis  marriage  with  Lady 
Caroline,  Adair  was  appointed  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  Military  Hospitals,  and  subsequently, 
becoming  a  favorite  of  George  III.,  be  waa 
made  Surgeon  General,  Ring's  Sergeant 
Surgeon,  and  Surgeon  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
Very  fortunate  men  have  seldom  many 
friends ;  but  Adair,  by  declining  a  baronetcy 
that  was  offered  to  bim  by  the  king  for  sur- 
gical attendance  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
actually  acquired  eonsiderable  popularity 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  when  be 
was  nearly  fourscore  years  of  age,  in  1790. 
In  the  Oentkman^s  Moffozine  of  tbat  year 
there  are  verses  ««0n  the  Death  of  Robert 
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Adair,  Esq.,  late  Surgeon  General,  by  J. 
Crane,  M.  D.,"  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  a 
much  better  physician  than  a  poet. 

Lady  Caroline  Adair's  married  life  was 
'short  but  happy.  She  died  of  consumption, 
after  giving  birth  to  three  children,  one  of 
them  a  son.  On  her  death-bed  she  requested 
Adair  to  wear  mourning  for  her  as  long  as 
be  lived  ;  which  he  scrupulously  did,  save  on 
the  king*8  and  queen's  birthdays,  when  bis 
duty  to  his  sovereign  required  him  to  appear 
at  court  in  full  dress.  If  this  injunction 
respecting  mourning  were  to  prevent  Adair 
marrying  again,  it  had  the  desired  effect;  he 
did  not  marry  a  second  time,  though  he  had 
many  offers. 

But  I  am  trenching  on  the  scandalous 
chronicles  of  the  last  century,  and  must 
stop.  Suffice  it  to  .Bay,  Adair  seems  to  have 
been  a^universal  favorite  among  both  women 
and  men ;  even  Pope  Garganelli  conceived 
a  strong  friendship  for  him  when  he  visited 
Rome.  Adair's  only  son  by  Lady  Keppel 
served  bis  country  with  distinction  as  a  diplo- 
matist, and  died  in  1855,  aged  ninety-two 
years,  then  being  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Robert  Adair,  G.  C.  B.,  the  last  surviving 
political  and  private  friend  of  bis  distin- 
guished relative,  Charles  James  Fox.  His 
memory,  though  not  generally  known,  has 
been  also  eiwbrined  in  a  popular  piece  of 
poetry ;  for,  being  expressly  educated  for  the 
diplomatic  eervice  at  the  University  of  Got- 
tingcn,  Canning  satirized  him  in  **The  Ro- 
vers*' as  Rogero,  the  unfortunate  student 
lover  of  "Sweet  Matilda  Pottingen." 

William  Pinkkrton. 

I 

PROFESSOR   FERRIER. 

Ths  Scottish  aoademical  world  has  recently 
lost  one  of  its  ornaments  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier,  of  St.  Andrews,  whose  life, 
literary  and  otherwise,  is  thus  summed  up 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Reader;  James  F. 
Ferrier,  L.L.D.,  Oxon,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  son  of  John 
Ferrier,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and  Margaret 
Wilson,  sister  of  **  Christopher  North,"  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1808.  His  grandfather 
was  colleague  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Session ;  and  hi^  aunt  was  Miss 
Ferrier,  author  of  the  novels  •*  Marriage," 
"Destiny,"  etc.,  which,  for  a  time,  divided 
the  attention  of  the  world  with  those  of  the  au- 


thor of"  Waverley."  Hereceived  his  early  ed- 
ucation at  the  Manse  of  Ruthwell,  in  Dum- 
fresshJre,  from  Dr.  Henry  Duncan,  the  origi- 
nator of  savings-banks,  and  author  of  "  The 
Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,"  and  then 
at  Greenwich,  under  Dr.  Burney. 

He  commenced  his  university  career  at  Ed- 
inburgh, and  was  there  brought  under  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  his  uncle.  Professor  Wil- 
son, then  holding  the  chair  which  had  been 
held  by  Dugald  Stewart  and  Thomas  Brown, 
and  "  wielded  at  will  "  the  spirits  of  his  stu- 
dents. In  the  rhetoric  class,  too,  he  proved 
his  talents  by  a  prize- poem,  of  which  great 
things  were  spoken  at  the  time.  From  Ed- 
inburgh he  passed  to  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, where,  in  1832,  he  graduated  B.  A.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish 
bar.  He  never  cared  much  for  eminence  in 
that  profession,  but  devoted  himself  with  as- 
siduity to  literary  pursuits.  He  became  one 
of  the  brilliant  writers  on  the  staff  of  Black- 
wooiTs  Magazine,  and  furnished  some  of  its 
finest  papers  in  many  departments  of  litera- 
ture. In  a  sojourn  on  the  Continent  he  be- 
came conversant  with  the  philosophy  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  enamored  with  the 
studies  which  were  presented  to  an  active 
mind  by  the  .characteristic  speculations  of 
these  countries.  Of  his  more  memorable 
papers  in  Blackwood,  we  may  note,  as  spe- 
cially worthy  of  perusal  by  metaphysical 
readers,  a  series  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Con- 
sciousness," articles  on  "  Mill's  Logic," 
"Berkeleyanism,"  Reid's  "  Theory  of  Per- 
ception," and  a  critique  on  Bailey's  "  Theory 
of  Vision."  He  also  passed  in  review  the 
chief  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller — in  con- 
sideration of  which  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  dedicated  his  translations  from  German 
to  him. 

He  also  exposed,  in  an  able  but  sarcastic 
paper,  the  extensive  and  almost  wholesale  use 
made  by  Coleridge  of  the  writings  of  Schell- 
ing.  In  1842  he  was  chosen,  by  the  Fac-^ 
ulty  of  Advocates,  Professor  of  Universal 
History  in  the  University,  in  immediate  suc- 
cession to  George  Skene,  who  had  obtained 
the  office  on  the  transfer  of  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton to  the  Chair  of  Logic.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  married  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
Professor  John  Wilson.  In  1845  the  Sena- 
tus  Academicus  of  St.  Andrews  appointed 
him  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Political  £>»nomy,  in  Buccession  to  Geoxge 
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Cook,  D.D.,  who  had  followed  Dr.  Chalmere 
in  tbut  office.  Here  he  labored  with  zeal,  elo- 
quence, and  learning  in  impressing  the  taste 
for  philosophizing  on  his  students  and  in  ex- 
citing their  interest  in  the  history  of  thought. 
On  the  resignation  of  his  father-in-law,  in 
1852,  Professor  Ferrier  became  a  candidate 
for  the  vacant  Moral  Philosophy  chair  in  Ed- 
inburgh. The  appointment  then  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  of  the  town  council ; 
and  they  preferred  another.  This  rejection 
put  him  on  his  mettle,  and  he  produced,  in 
1854,  bis  singularly  acute,  resolute,  and  orig- 
inal work,  entitled  *'  Institutes  of  Metaphys- 
ics :  the  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being." 

Two  years  afterward  the  death  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  left  a  vacancy  in  the  Logic 
Chair  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  Professor 
Ferrier  became  a  candidate.  The  contest  was 
very  fierce.  A  goodly  number  of  able  men 
were  candidates  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  compe- 
tition lay  between  Ferrier  and  the  present 
holder  of  the  chair.  Professor  Fraser,  who 
obtained  tlie  majority  of  votes.  The  keen- 
ness with  which  that  contest  was  carried  on 
— political  and  ecclesiastical  feeling  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  mingling  with  it — is  still  re- 
membered. Ferrier^s  attack  upon  his  antag- 
onists, and  his  defence  of  himself  after  his 
failure,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  **  Scottish 
Philosophy,  the  Old  and  the  New,"  thongh 
exceedingly  able,  were  injudicious.  They 
showed  too  much  of  the  wounded  spirit. 
In  1859  the  Senatus  of  St.  Andrews  elected 
him  Assessor.  He  was  also  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  Exam- 
iner in  Logic  by  the  council  of  the  London 
University.  His  courses  of  lectures  at  St. 
Andrews  were  singularly  well  arranged  and 
exhaustive.  He  had  but  recently  added  to 
his  former  prelections  a  **  History  of  Philo- 
sophical Opinions  "  of  great  interest.  With 
much  of  the  gayety  of  Professor  Wilson,  he 
combined  a  great  deal  of  the  philosophic 
learning  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Ho  died 
afler  a  severe  though  not  long  illness,  on  the 
11th  of  June. 

From  The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
THE  FREEDMEN'S  BONGS. 
The  Original  Negro  Minstrelsy  of  the  War, 
Tbs  war  has  brought  into  publicity  a  new 
and  quaint  species  of  literature,  heretofore 
almost  wholly  unknown.  We  have  now  a 
curious  collection  of  genuine  n^ro  tongs, 


composed,  set  to  music,  anu  sung  by  the  ne- 
gro himself.  In  their  plaintive  and  mourn- 
ful sweetness,  their  invariable  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, and  their  wild  and  irregular  melody, 
they  are  improvements  upon  those  composed 
for  our  white  **  negro  minstrels."  The  lat-  ^ 
ter  no  doubt  surpass  these  originals  in  mean- 
ing and  in  wit ;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
most  pojtular  of  the  so-called  negro  melo- 
dies are  thus  popular  because  they  possess 
some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  those 
that  correspondents  and  educated  Northern 
men,  penetrating  to  the  dwelling  of  the  South- 
ern negroes,  within  the  last  two  years,  have 
noted  for  the  amusement  of  loyal  readers. 
Whittier  caught  the  spirit,  and  tried  to  infuse 
it  into  his  own  composition  in  his  song  of 
the  Negro  Boatman,  at  Port  Royal,  beauti- 
fully prefacing  it : — 

"  For  dear  the  bondsman  holds  his  gifts 
Of  music  and  of  song. 
The  gold  that  kindly  nature  Sifts 
Among  his  sands  of  wrbng.*' 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  cheerful  music 
in  the  song, "  The  Kingdom  Coming,"  which 
a  little  while  ago  was  sung  throughout  the 
land  : — 

**  Say,  darkeys,  have  you  seen  de  master 
With  de  muffstach  on  his  face, 
Go  long  de  road  some  time  dis  morning. 

Like  he  gwine  to  leave  dis  place. 

He  seen  a  smoke  way  up  de  ribber, 

Where  de  Linkum  gunboats  lay; 

He  took  his  hat  and  lef  berry  sudden. 

And  I  spec  he  ran  away. 

De  darkeys  laugh  <  he  !  he  !  * 

De  darkeys  laugh  '  ho  !  ho  ! ' 
It  must  be  now  de  kingdom  coming 
An'  de  year  of  jubilo-o." 

JjPere  is  one  of  the  grandest  sounding  hymns 
sing  at  Port  Royal .  A  congregation  of  three 
hundred  men  and  women  at  the  Baptist  Church 
on  St.  Helena  Island  often  join  in  it  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  : — 

**  Little  children,  sitting  on  the  tree  of  life. 

To  hear  when  Jordan  roll; 
Oh,  roll,  Jordan,  roll ;  roll,  Jordan  roll; 
We  march,  the  angel  march  ;  oh,  march  the  an- 
gel march ; 
Oh,  my  soul  is  rising  heavenward,  to  hear  when 
Jordan  roll. 
Oh,  my  brother,  sitting  on  the  tree  of  life, 

To  hear  when  Jordan  roll,  eta 
Sister  Mary,  sitting  on  the  tree  of  life. 
To  bear  when  Jordan  roll,  eta'* 

Here  is  another  often  sung : — 
"  I  no  weary  yet. 
Oh,  I  no  weary  yet : 
I  Lord,  I  hab  a  witness  in  my  heart. 
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I  DO  weary  yt't, 
I  ij<»  we.irv  yii. 
I  Imb  a  lii.bUi)  lu  iii.iiutaio, 
I  no  wvaiy  yc-r, 
I  no  wtrarv  vit; 
What  diit  tih'.uc  u|m.ii  my  track, 

I  iiu  weary  yei ; 
Dc  \}tiiui»  (/f  faiih  are  on  my  soul 

I  no  Wfury  yt-i; 
Old  Sat.iu  losM  ii  ball  at  me, 

I  no  wtMry  yet; 
He  tot  lie  l).ill  would  hit  my  soul, 

I  no  weary  yet ; 
De  ball  to  hell  and  I  to  hcbben, 
I  no  weary  yet.** 
When  any  luiinher  »>i  the  congre^i^ation  Iw- 
coiueH  ugitntcd  with  n  desire  fur  religion,  the 
following,  or  Boiiietliing  like  it,  ih  joined  in 
hy  all  1 'recent ;  8up|)ubing  the  person  now  to 
1m;  bister  barah,:  — 

'*  Sister  Sarah,  do  you  want  to  get  religion  7 
Sister  Sarah,  do  you  want  to  get  religion? 
Go  down  in  de  lonesome  valley. 
Go  down  in  de  lonesome  valley; 
Sister  Mary  got  de  letter. 
Sister  Martha  read  de  letter. 

To  meet  my  JesuM  dere. 
Go  down  in  deUine^ome  valley. 
To  meet  my  Jesus  deiv.** 
llere  i8  a  snt'teh  of  another  hymn  ; — 
•*  Oh,  Lord  o*  Israel, 
Sanctify  my  eoul ! 
Oh,  Lord  o*  isniel. 
Sanctify  my  soul  ! 
Sinner  o*  man,  you  better  begin, 
De  gates*ll  be  shut,  an*  you  can*t  come  in  ; 
Oh,  Lord  o*  Isniel, 
Sanctify  my  soul !  ** 
Sometimes  the  hymn  breaks  forth  in  this 
strain  : — 

**  De  Lord  am  coming,  yah,  yah. 
To  take  me  right  along  home,  ah,  yah  ; 
I  feels  his  handlin*,  yah,  yah. 
To  pull  this  chile  along,  ah,  yah, 
Dtn,  yah,  oh,  yah,  yah. 
Glory  Come  along;  # 

Don*t  you  see  the  chariot  comin*, 

Yah,  oh,  yah,  yah. 
Why  look  right  o^er  yonder, 

Yah,  yah. 
And  don't  you  *gni  to  wonder. 

Oh,  yah. 
For  irhile  you  sinners  here  ace  mnsin*, 
I*se  gwine  to  Father  Abram 'a  bosom; 

Oh,  yah, 
Den  yah,  oh,  yah,  yah,  etc." 
And  even  still  mure  joyously,  thus: — 
'*  The  Lord  am  in  his  chariot  car, 
Glory,  hallclujih! 
IIe*s  come  from  a  distance  very  far, 
Glory,  hallelujah! 
So  jump  aboani,  and  to  glory  let  us  glide. 
While  we  help  to  swell  the  chorus  as  we  ride. 
Glory,  hallelujah!  *' 
The  children   in   the   freedmen's  schools 
have  a  hyiun  which  runs  through  maDj  ver^ 
aes,  oumiueDoing : — 


**  ril  follow  in  Jesas*  ways. 
No  man  oni  hinder  me  ! 
I'll  do  what  Jesus  says. 
No  man  can  hinder  me  !  " 
A   }>orson  wiiiing  I'nun  New  Orleans  ssts 
the  lolhtwing,  with  nmny  variatioiia,  is  a  &- 
vorite  nt  the  meetings  of  the  contrabands  in 
that  vicinity  : — 

**  It  you  want  to  make  old  Satan  ran,    ' 
Oh,  jes  git  out  de  gospel  gun  : 

(ill,  pi  ly  on  de  gulden  harp  ! 
I  went  down  to  de  gjites  ob  hell. 
An*  dere  I  hid  um  all  farewell. 

Oh,  play  on  de  gulden  harp  ! 
"  I  look  my  face  down  to  de  groun*, 
I  ask  de  Lord  to  turn  me  rouu'. 

Oh,  pliiy  on  de  golden  harp ! 
I  turn  my  fice  up  tu  de  sky, 
I  ask  de  liord  to  kick  me  high. 

Oh,  play  on  de  golden  harp  !  " 
It  is  only  nec<'HKHry  ti)  examine  the  eongs 
sung  habitually  l)y  the  negroes  to  see  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  argument  HO  oiten  used  that  the 
negHK'S   are   unitormly    happy,  unthinking, 
light-hcnrted,  and  contented  in  the  condition 
oi  hlavery.     Through  a  uiojoritj  of  their  mel- 
odies  there  breathes  a  mournful    spirit, — a 
moan  of  crushed   ho|H'S  and    Weary  experi- 
ences,— a  wail  ol  longings  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  not  utterly  silenced  by  despair. 
Here  is  a  wild  burst : — 
**Oli!  dar'U  be  inournin*,  moumia*,  moumin*. 
Oh!  dar'll  be  mouruin*, 

De  jiidgmcnt-seat  of  Christ  ! 
Pore  ole  sla\e  dar',  Jesus  tell — 
Massa  didn't  use  ho  well; 
Christ  send  nnk*sa  down  to  hell — 
De  judgment-seat  of  Christ !  " 
Here  is  u  winry  song,  with  the  inevitable 
and  undying  faitirin  the  justice  which  is  al- 
ways ex  J  ressed  : — 
*'  Oh  we'll  jom  the  forty  thousand  by  and  by 

So  we  will  !  so  we  will  ! 
We'll  join  de  forty  thonstind  upon  de  golden  shore. 
And  our  sorrows  will  be  gone  for  e\ermore,  more, 
more. 

So  they  will! 
My  way  is  dark  an<l  cloudy. 
So  it  is  !  so  it  is  ! 
My  way  is  dark  and  cloudy, 
All  de  day!** 
The  story  of  Moses  and  Pharaoh  posscssciia 
peculiar  fuheinntion  for  the  negro  mind ;  why 
It  Is  so  it  is  not  hard  to  guess.     A  song  hav- 
ing reference  to  it  was  brought  N<»rth,  ver- 
sihed,  and  set  to  music.   The  following  is  the 
first  verse : — 

'*  The  Lonl  by  Moses  to  Pharaoh  said, 
Oh,  let  my  (H*ople  go! 
If  not,  I'll  snnte  your  first-born  dead. 
Then  let  my  people  go  : 
Oh,  go  down,  Moses; 
Away  down  to  Egypt's  land. 
And  tell  King  Pharaoh 
To  let  my  people  go.** 
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nf  J,  T.  TuoDnmiliiix. 
aB«  T  K'-ln'M  at  lifter  wo(i 
A  nitml  IMC  illnn^, 

AiTff  -1  ■^  ■/.  1.  !  I .  ■  i-h  '4«^i«  iR«ai  do, 

n,      .   ;      .  ■  _.„     - 
YiU  .      ■  '  ■  i ,  ^s  t^'tt  wmi9H  an*  spllkd  ^ 

A  I'd  itipiiil'v  win<t*fi, 
To  till  ihr.  link  tlna'B  sin^t  filler!, 

Aful  liuvh,  tiutcd: 

I)evi..urjii;j;  ;j|l  ]ife'tln?ritage^ 

And  itii^  thirling  ; 
Du fling  tlie  apirU'B  mjstio  edj 

The  ba&q'ipt  carving ; 
PteasiJng  Willi  Pnde,  tliat  Baneeoide 

Oi  uuf^M  dishoe  ; 
Afid  wandering  ever  in  a  wide,         ' 

Wide  world  uf  wishes  :  ^ 

For  ^iD  or  gloTj  lunds  and  aeoa 

Eudlea^lj  moging, 
Safety  aD«^Mr8  dTid  haaJth  aod  eofie 

CbisellinHQMtiitjr  to  dust 

Org1it|(i0%riche8. 
God^a  blood^^ (titled  marble  io  A  buet 

for  Fume's  cold  niobes  t 

Deairo^e  loose  nsins  ^  und  steed  Ui&t  Btaina 

The  rider's  raintent  i 
Sorrow  and  BJwrifice  nod  paiiis 

Fcir  wortlik^a  pyment ; — 
When^  ev^r  tia  1  moved,  I  saw 

The  world 'a  coaUgioii, 
ThtfU  turned,  O  Lovk  !  lo  thy  Bweet  IflpW 

And  compen^tioD, — 

Well  might  T<jd  stiiame  my  check  oonsame  [ 
U  st^rvjce  ellghied  ! 

0  Bridu  of  FarfMliae,  to  wIiqiq 
I  long  was  plighted  [ 

Do  I  wkh  burning  lips  profeaa 

To  serve  thee  whoUji 
¥et  liLtrar  less  for  bl^isednesB 

Than  fbob  for  fotlj  ? 

The  wFiry  worldlmg  spread  his  toUs 

Whilfil  I  Wfta  E^lwpjng  ; 
The  wakeful  miser  locked  his  spoils, 

Keen  vigib  keeping : 

1  loosed  the  latches  of  my  e»u1 

To  pleading  PleiLsurc, 
Who  fttnjcd  ODC  little  hour,  and  stole 
My  heavenly  treaijuTe* 

A  friend  for  friend's  sake  will  enduro 

Sharp  provooatiouB  ; 
And  kimveij  are  cutitiiog  to  secore. 

By  critigiag  psUienee, 
And  smiled  upoti  a  sfaarttngohe&k, 

^ime  dflAr  nd vantage, — 
SwMhing  I  heir  grievancses  in  meek 

Submiij^ioa's  bandage, 

Yet  for  Ihy  sake  I  will  not  take 

One  drop  of  triul, 
But  riiieo  t\*belliuui  hands  to  break 

The  bitter  vial» 
At  hardship's  surly^Tieag^  ohml 


My  epti 
And  mthi^  O  Pttaoe  I  thy  prioelesfl  pwrl 
lo  pa^sioa'iohidiee' 

Yet  never  qwft*,  \n  darkest  night, .^     Wf 

Was  1  fomJikefi  ?  .  f^  ^^ 

Down  trickles  still  some  startj  i^ 

My  heart  to  waken.  .  xM 

0  Lo?c  Divirto  1  could  I  reai^  ^ 

Thb  chnngefUl  spirit  ^ 

fn  unlk  \hy  ways,  what  wealtii  of  grace 

^Vr/.h^  I  inherit  1         • 

if  qne  p>c'r  flower  of  thanks  to  thw 

B('  tfTjIj  jE^ivyti, 
AH  Tiii^lit  ihoa  anowest  down  to  me 

Lilit^-*  *.if  hciiven  !  • 

One  iaak  it  It  nm  aft  lore  fulfilled. 

Thy  glirnpM'H  tentfRr 
-My  tmys  of  kmely  hibor  gild 

With  gleams  of  apletijdor  L 

One  prayer,—*"  Thy  will,  not  mine  ! "   and 
bright, 

0*er  aU  my  being, 
Breakis  blissful  light,  that  gives  to  sight 

A  Bubtler  seeing  ; 
Straightway  mine  ear  ii  tunod  to  hear 

Ethereal  numbers, 
Whose  secret  syrophouies  insphero 

The  iluU  earth's  slumbers. 

**  Thy  will  I  '* — and  I  am  armed  to  meet 
Misfortune's  volleys  ; 
For  every  sorrow  I  have  sweet, 
Oh ,  sweetest  eolace  I 
"  Thy  wiU  !  ''—no  more  I  hnager  sore, 
For  angela  feed  me; 
Henoeforth  for  day  a,  by  peaceful  ways. 
They  gently  lead  uie. 

For  me  the  dinmond  dawns  are  set 

In  riaga  of  beauty « 
And  all  my  paths  are  dewy  wet 

With  pieaaaut  duty  ; 
Beneath  the  bought  of  ealm  coateat 

My  hammock  KWingitig, 
In  this  grecQ  tent  my  eves  are  spent,      ' 

Feasting  and  singing. 

■^AiiantU  Monthly, 


TIMOK. 
Cast  on  this  globe  by  cold  tneohanio  Fate, 

To  breathe  and  euffiir  till  I  perish  tJience, 
Choose  thou*  my  liouU  instead  of  love  or  hate. 

The  teni|jerato  sphere  of  calm  indifference, 
Matching  against  the  itifluite  pitiletig  power. 

Thai  makes  and  breaks  a  universe  at  will, 

A  mind  as  fi-elingle-s  and  firm,  until 
The  harrying  darkn^a  of  the  final  hour 

Blots  thee  to  mitbiug.     Let  the  hutnan  race. 
Weak,  wanton,  treacherous,  cruel,  pass  thine  eye 

As  pictures,  to  be  viewed  a  little  space 
From  out  thy  stoical  security — 
Then  ykddcd  lo  oblivion.     Come  what  may, 

Matter  and  soul  to  change  or  rum  tend  ; 
Life's  only  plcasuro  is^  that  every  day 

But  brings  our  natures  nearer  to  their  end. 
^Bvblin  UnivtrtU^  Mogazine. 
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Prom  TtB  Xnrtli  Brititii  B«view,      j  followed,— tVllioji  an«i  Qmy^  Gdtdamlth  and 

WORDSWORTH:  .%E>[a:J  AKD  THE  POErrJThi>mp»KJt^--thaii^^    with  Wp    f(?cli(ig    fc>f 

The  great  stirrfug  of  mcn^B  mindB,  with   nature^  tint^  OK^re  of  uvi<l<KijT  ^o^^^l  not  sliakc^ 

Wblph  the.  lost  century  oloaed,  and  the  prcs-    thcmstdv*  a  f^ hotly  free  ^f  the  tyrnlit  tm<3i- 


cut' set  in,  expressed  itself  in  no  way  tnoro  tittn,  and 
conspicuously  than  in  its  prodigHlity  oCpnetio 
genius.  What  gave  the  impulse  to  th(?%rQad* 
er,  profoundertiDore  living  spirit,  which  then 
entered  into  all  regions  of  thought,  who  shalt 
determine?  To  recount  the  dommcm  llt^t- 
ary  commonplaces  on  this  suhjcet,  i^  refer 
that  great  movement  of  mind  to  the  F^nch 
Revolution,  or  to  the  eau&es  of  that  Eevolu* 
tion,*is  easy ;  but  such  vague  talk  does  not 
really  increase  our  Ifibwledge.  t^trliaps  it 
may  be  for  the  preserjt  enough  to  my  that  thf 
portentous  political  outbreak  in  I>an<3e  was 
itself  but  one  manifestation  of  the  new  and 


t.]r. 
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g  unropervodij  on 
Hfl-ttire,  Bun  >  i.  <  ri^i^e  an  anticipation 
tjf  tha  nintfttrnth  [Kiftiry,  ie  really, 

in  reference  ti>  hi  ^  jartinVs,  to  be  rc- 
jp^fdcil  as  411  accuJuitL;  tjr  ^rr^v  pm  rntir^ly 
uutfiliie,  and  indtpendently,  oi  Uio  jitirary 
i n Q  u eu&Hi  of  h  i »  time.  Yet ,  thti ng 3 1  \\ii\ii 
ttfleetf^d  by*  eon  temporary  poot^,  fie  wm  piw- 
erful  wi tb  th oa^  w ho  ca roe  ah-  r  \iv.\i.  Wmih- 
worth  owns  that  it  was  Jrom  i^uvm  hu  Itarnt 
the  power  of  song  founded  on  humble  truth. 
It  vrai  Cowper,  however,  who  irst  of  Eng- 
lish poets  brought  poetry  buck  from  the  town 
to  the  country.     His  landscape,  no   doubt, 


changed  spirit  which    throughout    EuropeJ  wasthetamaoneoftheEnflU^iiiidland  coun^ 


bad  penetrated  all  defuirtments  of  human 
thought  and  action.  Whatever  the  causes ^ 
the  fact  is  plain,  that  with  the  opening  of  [ 
this  century  there  was  in  all  civillEed  lands  a , 
turning  up  of  the  subsoil  of  human  nature, 
a  laying  bmre  of  the  in  tenser  scats  of  action, 
thought,  and  emotion,  such  as  the  world  had 
seldom,  if  ever  before,  known.  The  new 
spirit  reached  all  forms  of  literature,  and 
changed  them ;  in  this  country  it  told  more 
immediately  on  poetry  than  on  any  other 
kind  of  literature,  and  resist  it  into  mani- 
fold and  more  original  forms.  The  breadth 
and  volume  of  that  poetic  outburst  can  only 
be  fully  estimated  by  looking  back  to  the  nar- 
row and  artificial  channels  in  which  English 
poetry  since  the  days  of  Milton  had  flowed. 
In  the  hands  of  Drydcn  and  Pope,  that  which 
was  a  natural,  free- wandering  river  became 
a  straight-cut,  uniform  canal.  Or,  without 
figure,  poetry  was  withdrawn  from  oountry 
life,  made  to  live  eiclutively  in  town,  and 
aflfcct  the  fashion.  Forced  to  app^r  in 
courtly  costume,  it  dealt  with  the  artiicial 
manners  and  outside  aspects  of  men,  and  lost 
sight  of  the  one  human  hmrt,  which  Is  the 
proper  haunt  and  main  region  of  song.  Of 
jiature  it  reproduced  only  so  much  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  dressed  walks  and  g;ay  parterres 
of  a  suburban  villa.  As  with  the  subjects, 
so  with  the  style.  Always  there  was  neat- 
ness of  language,  and  correctness,  according  to 
a  conventional  standard ;  often  there  was  terse- 
ness, epigrammatic  point,  manly  strength  ; 
but  along  with  these  there  was  monotony, 
constraint,  tameness  of  melody.    Those  who 


ties  ;  there  was  in  it  nothine^dhilie  fiterni  wild 
joy  of  the  mountains.  Hi^EQmctnt  moved ^ 
among  the  hooaehold  ayropnthif^s,  not  the 
stormy  pasaions.  But  la  Cotrper^a  power  of 
simple  narrative  and  truthful  descriptions, 
In  his  natural  pathos  and  religious  feeling, 
more  truly  than  elsewhere,  may  be  discerned 
the  dawn  of  that  new  pontic  era  with  which 
this  century  began.  When  we  remember 
that  during  its  first  thirty  yenrs  appeared  all 
the  gre4it  works  of  Wordsworth,  Scott,  By- 
ron, Sou  they,  Colcridgf^,  Shelley,  Keats,  not 
to  mention  many  a  leR»cr  name,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  posterity  will  look  hack  to  it 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  «ras  in  English 
literature.  What  other  agt*  in  thia^  we  bad 
almost  said  in  ony,  country,  has  been»  with- 
in the  same  space  of  time,  so  lavish  of  gnmt 
poets?  In  England,  at  any  rate,  if  the  Klis- 
a  be  than  and  the  suceeeiling  age  had  each  one 
greater  poetic  name,  no  age  can  show  so 
goodly  a  poetic  eorapany.  Those  who  began 
life,  while  many  of  those  poetn  were  slill 
alive,  and  who  can  perhaps  recall  thf-  looks 
of  some  of  them,  while  ihoy  still  sojourned 
with  us,  may  not,  perhaps,  value  to  tho  full 
tlie  boon  which  was  bestuwed  on  the  grnera- 
tion  just  gone.  Only  as  age  after  age  psses, 
and  sees  no  such  company  ngMn  appear,  will 
men  learn  to  look  bock  with  the  ad^iiiration 
tho  t  is  d  u  e  to  that  poc  t  ie  p  ra .  To  s  u  m  o  p  i  n  one 
sentenco  the  manifold  import  of  all  that  those 
poets  achieved,  we  cannot,  perhaps.,  do  better 
than  borrow  the  diAcriminativo  words  of  Mr. 
Palgravc  in  his  **  Golden  Treasury. '^  They 
*'  carried  to  further  perfection  the  later  ten- 
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dtricieB  of  tbe  cftiiUirj  preceding,  in  iimplic;- 
it^'  of  narrntivo,  reverence  for  lillimvn  pttaaitm 
and  clmracter  in  e>xTj  sp^nn:,  and  impaa- 
sfoKt  d  luve  i^f  nature  :  whibt  mamtaiiiitig 
en  the  wholti  the  ii<lv?incfii»  m  art  uiadd  eino^ 
the  RL^toration,  Ux^j  rcn^^wed  tb©  ha  If*  for* 
gotten  melgdj  amideptb  of  ton«  which  market] 
tbe  bc&i  plizn^i^thaEi  writerii^ ;  la^tlj^  to  what 
WfLB  thus  inhi'riti^d,  tbey  added  %  Tuihuom  m 
longuaj^e  iind  sk  variety  In  tnetre,  a  foroo  and 
firi)  in  nnrnilivt?,  i^  beodurDcea  and  bloam  in 
fcijliog,  ivn  loftigflt  into  the  finer  pagengea  of  the 
b  u  J ,  luid  [l}0  bnei-  mcaDlnge  of  the  kndsciipe, 
i&  iur^t^r  cuid  a  wiser  humanity,  hitherto  hard- 
Ij  aitatned,  and  perhaps  unattainable  eren 
by  predeot^eflors  of  not  inferior  individual 
gvnjufi/' 

It  ia  now  onr  pur  pose  to  call  attention  for 
a  little  to  one  jo^lhat  poetic  brotberbood,  the 
Mest  born f  ana  the  hardiest,  moBt  original 
innoTntor  of  %\i^  all .  Fur  a  s u r¥ej  o f  W ord§- 
worth  and  hS  poetry  tbewj  would  eeem  to  be 
now  the  more  room,  because  hia  popularity, 
which  during  hii  lifetime  underwent  eo  re^ 
markiihle  viciafiitudes,  has,  during  th^  four- 
tet'ii  yeari  si  nee  his  death -rtoeded,  and  seems 
now  to  be  at  the  ehb. 

It  would  form  a  »trane;e  chapter  in  literary 
hijitory  to  trace  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  in 
poetia  reputations.  To  go  no  farther  back 
than  the  con  tarn  porariee  of  Wordsworth,  how 
Tarious  have  been  their  fortunes  I  Some,  aa 
Byryn,  were  received,  almofit  on  their  first 
apfjfurancot  with  a  burnt  of  applaua©  which 
pusterity  ie  not  likely  fully  to  reTCrbornte. 
&jme,  m  Scott  (we  sji^k  only  of  hit  poetry), 
were  at  firjit  wek^med  with  nearly  equal  fa- 
Tor|a(lter ward,  for  a  time,  retired  before  a  tem- 
porary caprice  of  public  taste,  but  have  sinoe 
resumed  what  was  their  earliest,  and  is  likely 
to  bo  tlitiir  permanent,  place ;  others,  ae  Camp^ 
bell,  had  at  once  the  po€.>tJe  niche  assigned 
them,  which  they  arc  likely  hereafter  to  fill ; 
whilt)  olhcntf  aa  Shelley  and  Keats,  reoeived 
little  praiiM}  uf  men  till  they  themselves  were 
bi'y^md  its  reach.  Wordsworth  had  a  differ^ 
ent  fill  tune  from  any  of  these.  For  mote  than 
twenty  years  aJEer  hii  earlier  poems  appeared » 
he  eipcnenoc*d,  nr*t  simply  neglect,  but  an 
amount  of  obloquy  such  as  few  poets  have 
ever  liad  to  encounter.  But  cheered  by  his 
own  profound  conviction  that  his  work  was 
true  and  deatmed  to  endure,  and  hy  the  sym- 
patliy  of  a  very  few  discerning  men,  he  calmly 
and  cheerfully  bode  Ma  hour.    In  time,  the 
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clamor  againii  him  spent  itself;  the  reaction 
set  in  between  the  yiM  1820  and  1830, 
reached  its  eulminatioiivbout  the  time  of  his 
Oxford  welcome  in  1339,  and  may  be  saidjlo 
have  Ijj^ted  till  his  death  in  1850..  ^iice 
then,  in  obedicnoe  to  that  law  which  gives 
living  poets  a  stronger  hold  on  the  minds  of 
iheir  own  generation  than  any  poet,  even  the 
greatest;,  of  a  past  age,  Wordsworth  may 
seem  to  have  receded  somewhat  in  the  world's 
estimate.  Bat  his  influence  is,  in  its  nature, 
too  durable  to  be  really  afiected  by  these  fash- 
ions of  the  hour.  It  is  raised  high  above  the 
fibtftfng  damp4  and  lota  of  this  lower  rftmos- 
phere,  and  sbinesi  frotflbe  poetic  heaven  with 
a, benign  and  undying  light.  The  younger 
pari  of  tlie  present  generation,  attracted  by 
newer,  hut  certainly  not  greater,  luminaries, 
may  not  yet  have  learned  fully  to  recognize 
him.  But  there  are  many  now  in  middle  life, 
or  past  it,  who  look  back  to  the  time  of  their 
boyhood,  or  early  youth,  when  Wordsworth 
first  found  them,  as  a  marked  era  in  their  ex- 
istence. They  can  recall,  it  may  be,  the  very 
place  and  the  hour,  when,  as  they  read  this 
or  that  poem  of  his,  a  new  light,  as  from 
heaven,  dawned  suddenly  within  them.  The 
scales  of  custom  dropped  from  their  eyes,  and 
they  beheld  all  nature  with  a  splendor  upon 
it,  as  of  the  world's  first  morning.  The  com- 
mon sights  and  sounds  of  earth  became  other 
than  they  were.  Man  and  human  life,  cleared 
of  the  highway  dust,  came  home  to  them  more 
intimately,  more  engagingly,  more  solemnly, 
than  before  ;  for  their  hearts  were  touched 
by  the  poet^s  creative  finger,  and  new  springs 
of  thought,  tenderer  wells  of  feeling,  broke 
from  beneath  the  surface.  And  though  time 
and  custom  may  have  done  much  to  dim  the 
eye,  and  choke  the  feelings,  which  Words- 
worth once  unaeaMf  no  time  can  ever  effaoe 
the  remembrance  of  that  first  unveiling,  nor 
dec  troy  the  grateful  conviction  that  to  bim 
they  owe  a  delicate  and  inward  service,  such  as 
no  other  poet  has  equally  conferred.  Some« 
thing  of  this  service  Wordsworth,  we  believe, 
is  fitted  to  render  to  all  men  with  moderately 
sensitive  hearts,  if  they  would  but  read  atten- 
tively a  few  of  his  best  poems.  But  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit,  to  draw  out,  not  random 
imprefisions,  but  the  stored  wisdom  of  his  ca- 
pacious and  meditative  soul,  he,  above  all 
modern  poets,  requires  no  cursory  perusal, 
hut  a  close  and  consecutive  study.  It  was 
CKUoe  oommon  to  c&U  him  mystical  and  unin- 
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telligiblo.  That  language  is  fleMom  beard 
now;  but  many,  e^iecially  youDg  persons, 
or  those  trained  in  otfier  tehools  of  thought, 
or  to  no  school  at  all,  will  still  feel  the  need 
of  a  gpiide  in  the  study  of  his  poetry ;  for 
what  is  best  in  him  lies  n()t  on  the  i  face, 
bat  in  the  depth.  It  is  so  fair  hidden  i 
must  needs  be  sought  for.  Not  that  his  i 
guflge  is  obscure ;  what  he  has  to  ffay  is 
pressed,  for  the  most  part,  as  clearly,  ana 
adequately,  as  it  is  possible  for  though t0  ana 
feelings  of  this  kind  to  be  expressed.  But  a 
large  portion  of  these' are  of  such  a  n^ure, 
so  near,  yet  so  hiddei^rom  mi 
ways  of  thinking,  tha^bhe  read( 
apprehend  them  at  all,  must  needs 
through  somewhat  of  the  same  pi 
feeling  and  reflection  as  the  poet  himself 
passed  through.  The  need  of  this  reflectiye 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  many  of  Wordsworth's  subjects, 
and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  No  doubt  the 
effort  is  rendered  much  lighter  to  us  than  it 
was  when  his  poems  first  appeared,  so  much 
of  what  was  then  new  in  Wordsworth  has 
since  passed  into  current  literature,  and  found 
its  way  to  most  educated  minds.  Still,  with 
all  this,  there  remains  a  large — perhaps  the 
largest — portion  of  Wordsworth's  peculiar 
wisdom  unabsorbed,  nor  likely  to  be  soon  ab- 
sorbed by  this  excitement-craying,  unmedita- 
tive  age.  A  thorough  and  appreciatiye  com- 
mentary, which  should  open  the  ayenues  to 
the  study  of  Wordsworth,  and  render  acces- 
sible his  imaginatiye  heights,  and  his  medita- 
tive depths,  would  be  a  boon  to  the  younger 
part  of  this  generation.  The  opening  chap- 
ter of  such  a  commentary  would  first  set  forth 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  poet's  life, 
would  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  how 
and  by  what  influences  his  mind  was  matur- 
ed,  from  what  points  of  yiew  he  was  led  to 
approach  nature  and  human  life,  and  to  un- 
dertake the  poetic  treatment  of  these.  A 
portion  of  such  a  chapter  we  propose  to  place 
DOW  before  our  readers,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
describe  the  facts  of  Wordsworth's  early  life 
and  the  influences  among  which  he  liyed,  ap 
to  the  time  when  he  settled  at  Grasmere, 
and  addressed  himself  to  poetry  as  the  serious 
business  of  his  life. 

Wordsworth  was  sprung  from  an  old  North- 
Hnmbrian  stock,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Smith-Ui^mbrian  race,  a  ciroomstanee  which 
has  stamped  itself  yisibly  on  his  geniiif 
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was  an  attorney,  and  haying  been  appointed 
law-agent  to  the  then  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  was 
set  pyer  the  western  portion  of  the  wide  do- 
main of  Lowther,  and  liyed  in  Cockermouth. 
in  a  manor-house  belonging  to  that  noble 
family.  John  Wordsworth  married  Anno 
Cookson,  daughter  of  a  mMir  in  Penritli 
whose  mother,  Dorothy,  Ifiuh^  of  the  an 
cient  northern  family  of  fijpipenthorpe,  a 
name  of  note,  both  in  logical  and  theologi- 
cal lore.  These  facts  may  be  of  little  mo- 
ment in  themselves  ;  but  they  serve  to  shovi, 
that  in  the  wisdom  of  Wordswortli,  as  in  so 
many  another  poet,  the  virtues  of  an  ancient 
and  worthy  race  were  condensed ,  and  bloomed 
forth  into  genius.  In  that  old  mansion- 
house  at  Ck)ckermouth,  William  was  born 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1770,  the  second  of  four 
sons.  There  was  only  one  daughter  in  the 
fSeimily,  Dorothy,  who  came  next  after  the 
poet.  Cockermouth ,  their  birthplace,  though 
beyond  the  hill  country,  stands  on  tne 
Derwent,  called  by  the  poet,  "  fairest  of 
all  rivers,"  and  looks  back  to  the  Borrowdale 
Mountains,  among  which  that  river  is  born. 
The  yoioe  of  that  stream,  he  tells  us,  flowed 
along  his  dreams  while  he  was  a  child. 
When  ^^e  years  old,  he  used  to  spend  the 
whole  summer  day  in  bathing  in  a  mill-race, 
let  off  the  river,  now  in  the  water,  now  out  of 
it,  to  scour  the  sandy-fields,  naked  as  a  sayage, 
while  the  hot,  thundering  noon  was  bronzing 
distant  Skiddaw ;  and  then  to  plunge  in  once 
more. 

His  mother,  a  wise  and  pious  woman,  told 
a  friend  that  William  was  the  only  one  of 
her  children  about  whom  she  felt  anxioas, 
and  that  he  would  be  '<  remarkable  either  for 
good  or  evil."  According  to  the  Scottish 
proyerb,  he  would  either  **  make  "  a  spoon 
or  spoil  a  horn."  This  was  probably  what 
be  himself  calls  his  *'  stiff,  moody,  and  yio- 
lent  temper.'*    Of  this,  which  made  him  a 
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*  district  of  gentler  hiU-beauty,  but  in  full 
view,  westward  and  northward,  of  Kirkstone 
Pass,  Fairfield,  and  HeWellyn.  Hawksbead 
School,  as  described  in  the  **  Prelude,"  must 
have  been  a  strange  contrast  to  the  highly- 

laborated  scbqdl-systems  of  bur  own  day. 
High  prc8flM£««8  then  unknown  ;  nature 

.nd  freedom^BJjpiiJfll  swing.  Bounds  and 
locking-up  hoiini  they  had  none.  The  boys 
lived  in  the  cottages  of  the  village  dames,  in 
a  natural  friendly  way,  like  their  own  chil- 
dren. Their  play-grounds  were  the  fields, 
the  lake,  the  woods,  and  the  hillside,  far  as 
their  feet  could  carry  them.  Their  games 
were  crag-climbing  for  ravens'  nests,  skating 
on  Esthwaito  Lake,  setting  springs  for 
woodcocks.  For  this  latter  purpose  they 
would  range  the  woods  late  on  winter  nights, 
unchallenged.  Early  on  summer  mornings, 
before  a  chimney  was  smoking,  Wordsworth 
would  make  the  circuit  of  the  lake.  There 
were  boatings  on  more  distant  Windermere, 
and  when  theirscanty  pocket-money  allowed, 
long  rides  to  Furness  Abbey  and  Moorcombe 
Sands.  In  Wordsworth's  fourteenth  year, 
when  he  and  his  brother  were  at  home  for 
the  Christmas  holidays,  their  father,  who  had 
never  recovered  heart  after  the  death  of  bis 
wife,  followed  her  to  th&  grave.  The  old 
home  at  Cockermouth  was  broken  up,  and 
the  orphans  were  but  poorly  provided  for. 

•  Their  father  had  but  little  to  leave  his  chil- 
dren ;  for  large  arrears  were  due  to  him  by 
the  strange,  self-willed  then  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale, and  these  his  lordship  never  chose  to 
make  good.  But  the  boys,  not  the  less,  re- 
turned to  school,  and  William  remained  there 
tiir  his  eighteenth  year,  when  be  left  for 
Cambridge. 

From  Hawksbead,  Wordsworth  took  several 
good  things  with  him.  In  book-learning, 
there  was  Latin  enough  to  enable  him  to  read 
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the  Roman  poets  with  pleasure  in  afteir-years ; 
of  mathematics,  more  tlHan  enough  to  start 
him  on  equality  with  the  average  of  Cam- 
bridge Freshmen  ;  of  Greek,  we  should* mp- 
pose  not  much,  at  least,  we  never  hear. of  it 
afterward.  It  was  here  that  he  l>egan  that 
jnUmacy  with  the  English  poets  which  he  af- 

Kt^i  ^Hrward  perfected ;  while  for  amusement  he 
tO;  !)ead   the  Motions  of  Fielding  and  Swift,  of 

)oet  ^rvantesand  Le  Sage  ;  but  neither  at  school, 
Dor  in  after-life,  was  he  a  devourer  of  books.  I 
Of  actual  verse-making  his  earliest  at- 
tempts date  from  Hawksbead.  A  long  copy 
of  verses,  written  on  the  second  centenary  of 
the  ft>un4|pon  of.  thdr  school,  was  much  ad- 
t$  bul  he  himself  afterwards  pronounced 
t  a '*  tame  imitation  of  Pope."  Some 
lines  composed  on  his  leaving  school,  with  a 
few  of  which  the  edition  of  his  works  of  1857 
opens,  are  more  noticeable,  as  they,  if  Hot 
afterwards  changed,  contain  a  hint  of  his  ma- 
turer  self.  But  more  important  than  any 
juvenile  poems,  or  any  skill  of  verse-making 
acquired  at  Hawksbead,  were  the  materials 
for  after-thought  there  laid  up, — the  coloVs 
laid  deep  into  the  groundwork  of  bis  being. 
In  the  **  Evening  Walk,"  composed  partly  at 
school,  partly  in  college  vacations,  he  notices 
how  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  the  oak  darken 
and  come  out  when  seen  against  the  sunset. 
**  I  recollect  distinctly,"  he  says,  nearly  fifty 
years  afterward,  '*  the  very  spot  where  this 
first.struck  me.  It  was  on  the  way  between 
Hawksbead  and  Ambleside,  and  gave  me  ex- 
treme pleasure.  The  moment  was  important 
in  my  poetical  history  ;  for  I  date  from  it  my 
consciousness  of  the  infinite  variety  of  natural 
appearances,  which  had  been  unnoticed  by 
the  poets  of  any  age  or  country,  so  far  as  I 
was  acquainted  with  them ;  and  I  made  a 
resolution  to  supply  in  some  degree  the  defi- 
ciency. I  could  not  have  been  at  that  time 
above  fourteen  years  of  age."  Not  a  bad 
resolution  for  fourteen  !  And  he  kept  it-  It 
would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  single  image  in  his  whole  works 
which  he  had  not  observed  with  his  own  eyes. 
And  perhaps  no  poet  since  Homer  has  intro- 
duced into  poetry,  directly  from  nature,  more 
facte  and  images  which  had  not  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  books. 

But  more  than  any  book-lore,  more  than 
any  skill  in  verae-making,  or  definite  thoughts 
about  poetry,  was  the  free,  natural  life  he 
led  at  Hawksbead.    It  was  there  that  he  WM 
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smitteD  io  the  core  with,  that  love  of  natore 
which  was  the  prime  neceesity  of  his  being  x 
not  that  he  wae  a  inoody  or  peculiar  boy, 
nursing  his  own  fancies  apart  from  his  com- 
panions. So  far  from  that,  ho  was  foremost 
in  all  schoolboy  adventures, — the  sturdiest 
oar,  the  hardiest  cragsman  at  the  harryirig 
of  the  raven's  nest.  Wee^s  and  months,  he 
tells  us,,  passed  in  a  round  of  school  tumult. 
No  life  could  have  been  every  way  more  un- 
constrained and  natural.  But  school  tumult 
though  there  was,  it  was  not  in  a  made  play- 
ground at  cricket  or  rackets,  but  in  haunts 
more  fitted  to  form  a  poet,— on  the  lakes  and 
the  hillsides.  Would  that  some  Ifoets,  wbo 
have  since  been,  had  had  such  a  bojhMd, 
had  walked,  like  Wordsworth,  unmolsiH^ln 
the  cool  fields,  not  been  stimulated  at  mR>o1 
by  the  fever  of  emulation  and  too  early  ia- 
tellectuality,  and  then  hurled  prematurely 
against  the  life- wrecking  problems  of  exist- 
ence! Whatever  stimulants  Wordsworth 
had,  came  from  within,  awakened  only  by 
the  common  sights  and  sounds  of  nature. 
All  through  his  schooltimc,  he  says,  that  in 
pauses  of  the  *'  giddy  bliss  "  he  felt 
**  Gleams  like  the  flashiog  of  a  shield,  the  eartb 

And  common  face  of  nature  spake  to  him 

Rememberablc  things.*' 
And  as  time  went  on,  and  common  scho^j! 
pursuits  lost  their  novelty,  these  visitationa 
grew  deeper  and  more  frequent.  At  night^ 
&11,  when  a  storm  was  coming  on,  he  would 
stand  in  shelter  of  a  rock,  and  hear 
**  Notes  that  are 

The  ghostly  language  of  the  ancient  earth. 

Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  sounds.*' 

At  such  times  be  was  aware  of  a  coming  in 
upon  him  of  the  •*  visionary  power."  On 
summer  mornings  he  would  rise  before  an* 
other  human  being  was  astir,  and  alono,  from 
some  jutting  knoll,  watch  the  first  gleam  of 
dawn  kindle  on  the  lake  : — 

**  Oft  in  these  moments  such  a  holy  calm 
Would  overspread  my  soul,  that  bodily  eyes 
Were  utterly  forgotten,  and  what  I  saw 
Appeared  like  tomething  in  mytelf,  a  dream, 
A  prospect  of  the  mind.*' 

§9  not  this  the  germ  of  what  afterward  be- 
came the  '*  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortal- 
ity *'?  or  rather  it  is  of  hours  like  these, 
that  that  Ode  is  the  glorified  remembranoo. 

In  October,  1787,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Wordsworth  passed  from  Hawkshead  School 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  College 
life,  so  important  to  those  whose  minds  ue 
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mng^b  of  Miolastio  b^^*^e8  seemed  to  him 
jiarrow  Sfiitfmid.  The  (X)lleMi|tan8  iDrpiI^<l 
him  with  no  reverence;  thSfrinnee  heart 
iecmed  trivial ;  they  were  poor  representa- 
tives of  the  Bacons,  Barrows,  Newtons  of  the 
old  time.  As  for  school  honors,  he  thought 
them  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  tho  evil 
revelries  and  narrow  standard  of  excellenoe 
wliich  they  fostered  in  the  eager  few  who  en- 
tered the  lists.  Altogethei^pk^  had  led 
free  and  independent  a  lifaJMput  on  the  fet- 
ters which  college  contests JBr academic  eti- 
quette tjxacted.  No  doubt  he  vnis  a  self-suf- 
Scieob,  presumptuous  youth,  so  to  judge  of 
men  litid  things  in  so  famous  a  university. 
Such,  doubtless,  he  appeared  to  the  college 
authorities ;  very  disappointing  he  must  have 
been  to  his  friends  at  home.  They  had  sent  him 
thither,  with  no  little  trouble,  not  to  set  him- 
Bcir  up  in  opposition  to  authority,  but  to 
wvrk  hard,  and  thereby  to  make  his  liveli- 
hood. And  perhaps  home  friends  and  college 
tutors  were  not  altogether  wrong  in  their 
opinion  of  him,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  men 
not  wholly  by  after  results.  Wordsworth  at 
this  time  may  probably  enough  have  been 
a  b^Midtrong,  disagreeably  independent  lad. 
Only  there  were  latent  in  him  other  qualities 
of  a  rarer  kind,  which  in  time  justified  him 
in  taking  an  independent  line. 

When  he  arrived  in  Cambridge,  a  north- 
em  villager,  he  tells  us  that  there  were  other 
poor,  simple  schoolboys  from  theiiorth,  now 
Cambridge  men,  ready  to  welcome  him,  and 
Introduce  him  to  the  ways  of  the  place.  So, 
leavinjc  to  others  the  competitive  race,  he  le 
himself,  in  the  company  of  these,  drop  quietly 
down  the  stream  of  the  usual  undergraduate 
jollities  : — 

**  If  a  throng  were  near, 
ThAt  way  I  leaned  by  nature ;  for  my  heart 
Was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and  joy." 

It  sounds  strange  to  read  in  the  pompons 
blank  verse  of  the  *'  Prelude,"  how,  while 
still  a  freshman,  he  turned  dandy,  wore  hose 
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Id  a  friend's  room  in  CI:  ,  onco 

9a9Bpied  by  Milton,  he  luemorj 

ifHbe  abetemious  Parif  ibe  fumes 

of  wine  reacbed  his  hti  it  and  last 

time  when  the  futa**  cer  experi- 

enced this  sensation.  tne  earlier  part 

of  bis  collc^  course  be  aia  ji  is  others  did, 
— lounged  and  sai^tered,  boated  airf  rode, 
enjoyed  wines  and  sapper  particri;  **  llys  of 
mirth  and  nights  of  revelry,"  yet  kept  dear 
of  yicious  eatt)||Mi. 

When  the  ikst  noyelty  of  college  life  was 
over,  he  grew  dissatisfied  with  idleness.  Some- 
times, too,  he  was  haunted  by  prudent  fears 
about  his  future  maintenance.  He  withdrew 
somewhat  from  promiscuous  society,  and  kept 
more  by  himself.  Living  in  quiet,  the  less 
he  felt  of  reverenoe  for  those  elders  whom  he 
aw,  the  more  1^  heart  was  stirred  with 
bigh  thonghte  ^.-Ibose  whom  he  could  not 
see.  As  he  lay  Iff' his  bedroom  in  St.  John's, 
he  could  look  into  the  ante-chapel  of  Trinity, 
and,  on  moonlight  or  starlight  nights,  would 
watch  the  great  statue  there — 

**  Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  fiwje, 

The  marble  index  of  a  mind  forever 

Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought,  alone. '  * 

He  read  Chaucer  under  the  hawthorn  by 
Prompington  Mill,  and  made  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Spenser.  Milton  he  seemed 
to  himself  almost  to  see  moving  before  him, 
as,  clad  in  scholar's  gown,  thatjoung  poet  had 
once  walked  those  same  cloisters  in  the  an- 
gelic beauty  of  his  yoath. 

So  his  time  at  Cambridge  was  not  wholly 
lost.  Two  advantages  at  least  he  gained, 
— noUc  thoughts  about  the  great  men  who  of 
old  had  tenanted  that  *<  garden  of  high  in- 
tellects,'' and  free  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men  of  the  same  age  and  of  varied  character, 
— a  special  gain  to  one  whose  life,  both  be- 
fore and  afterwards,  was  passed  so  much  in 
retirement. 

During  the  summer  vacations  he  and  his 
sister  Dorothy,  who  had  been  much  separated 
since  childhood,  met  once  more  under  the 
roof  of  their  mother's  kindred  in  Penrith. 
With  her  he  then  had  the  first  of  those  ram- 
bles— by  the  streams  of  Lowther  and  £mont 
—which  were  aftervrards  renewed  with  so 
happy  results.  Then,  too,  he  first  met  May 
Uutohison,  his  cousin,  and  his  wife  to  be : — 
**  By  ber  exalting  outside  look  of  youth 
And  placid,  tender  eouaitsaaoos,  first  endeared.'* 
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It  was  daring  hie  ecoond  or  third  year  at 
Cambridge,  when  he  had  somewhat  with- 
drawn from  society,  and^  lived  more  by  him- 
self, that  he  first  seriously  formed  the  purpose 
of  being  a  poet,  and  dared  to  hope  that  ho 
might  leave  behind  him  something  that  would 
live.  His  last  long  vacation,  to  reading  men 
often  the  severest  labor  of  their  lives,  was 
devoted  to  a  walking  tour  on  the  Continent 
along  with  a  college  friend  from  Wales.  For 
himself  he  had  long  cast  college  studies  and 
their  rewards  behind  him  ;  but  friends  at 
home,  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  could  nut 
see  such  fool  hardiness  without  uneasy  fore- 
bodings. What  was  to  become  of  a  penniless 
lad.^ho  tfaus  played  ducks  and  drakes  with 
y<tii|||^  golden  opportunities?  But  he  had 
as  yet  no  misgivings ;  he  was  athirst  only  for 
nature  and  freedom.  So  with  his  friend 
Jones,  stafiT  in  hand,  he  vralked  for  fourteen 
weeks  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  the 
n6rth  of  Italy.  With  four  shillings  each 
daily  they  paid  their  way.  They  landed  at 
Calais  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  king 
was  to  swear  to  the  new  constitution.  All 
through  France,  as  they  trudged  along,  they 
saw  a  people  rising  with  jubilee  to  welcome 
in  the  dawn  of,  as  they  thought,  a  new  era 
for  mankind.  Nor  were  they  onlookers  only, 
but  sympathizers  in  the  intoxication  of  that 
time,  joining  in  the  village  revels  and  dances 
of  the  frantic  multitude.  But  these  sights 
did  not  detain  them,  for  they  were  bent  rather 
on  seeing  nature  than  man.  Over  the  Alps, 
along  the  Italian  lakes,  they  passed  with  a 
kind  of  awful  joy.  As  they  hurried  down 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  Wordsworth 
tells  us  that  the  woods,  **  decaying,  never  to 
be  decayed,"  the  drizzling  crags,  the  cata- 
racts, and  the  clouds  appeared  to  him  no 
longer  material  things,  but  spiritual  entities, 
**  characters  in  a  dread  Apocalypse." 

In  January,  1789,  Wordsworth  took  a 
common  degree  and  quitted  Cambridge. 
The  crisis  of  his  life  lay  between  this  time 
and  his  settling  down  at  Qrasmere.  He 
had  reeolved  to  be  a  poet ;  but  even  poets 
must  be  housed,  clothed,  and  fed ;  and 
poetry  has  seldom  done  this  for  any  of  its 
devotees,  least  of  all  such  poetry  as  Words- 
worth was  minded  to  write.  Bat  it  was  not 
the  question  of  bread  alone,  hot  a  much 
wider,  riiore  complex  one,  which  now  presaed 
on  him, — the  same  whioh  eo  many  a  thought- 
fai  yoatb,  oa  leavu%  the  nttmnitj,  witii 
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awakened  powers  but  oo»  Bpecifil  tarn  for 
any  of  the  professioos,  has  had  to  face, — the 
question,  What  neit?  In  fact,  the  npore 
gifted  the  querist,  the  harder  becomes  the 
problem. 

This  mental  trial,  incident  at  all  times  to 
early  manhood,  how  mqst  it  haye  been  ag- 
gravated to  a  youth  such  as  Wordsworth, 
turned  loose  on  a  world  just  heaving  with 
the  first  throes  of  the  French  Revolution  ! 
lie  had  seen  it  while  it  still  wore  its  earliest 
auroral  hues,  when  the  people  were  mad  with 
joy,  as  at  the  dawn  of  a  r^cnerated  earth. 
That  he  should  have  staked  his  whole  hope 
on  it,  looked  for  all  goo4  things  from  it,  who 
8hali  wonder  f  Coleridge,  Sou  they,  alaost 
every  high-minded  young  man  of  that  'WjHb, 
hailed  it  with  fervor.  Wordswprth  would 
not  have  been  the  man  he  was,  if  he  could  have 
^tood  proof  against  the  contagion.  In  leaving 
Cambridge,  he  had  gone  to  London.  The 
spring  and  early  summer  months  he  spent 
there,  not  i^ingling  in  society,  for  proba- 
bly he  had  few  acquaintances,  but  wandering 
about  the  streets,  noting  all  sights,  obser- 
vant of  men's  faces  and  ways,  haunting 
the  open  book-stalls.  During  these  months 
he  tells  us  that  he  was  preserved  from  the 
cynicism  and  contempt  foB  human  nature 
which  the  deformities  of  crowded  life  often 
breed,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  kind  of 
men  he  had  first  lived  amongst,  in  them- 
selves a  manly,  simple,  uncontaminated  race, 
and  invested  with  added  interest  and  dignity 
by  living  in  the  same  hereditary  fields  in 
which  their  forefathers  had  lived,  time  out 
of  mind,  and  by  moving  about  among  the 
grand  accompaniments  of  mountain  storms 
and  sunshine.  The  good  had  come  first,  and 
the  evil,  when  it  did  come,  did  not  stamp 
itself  into  the  groundwork  of  his  imagination. 
The  following  summer  he  visited  his  trav- 
elling companion  Jones  in  Wales,  made  a 
^  walking  tour  through  that  country,  and  be- 
held at  midnight,  on  Snowdon,  that  marvel- 
lous moonlight  vision,  which  towards  the 
end  of  the  **  Prelude  **  he  employs  as  an 
emblem  of  the  transmnting  power  which 
resides  in  a  high  imagination,  and  which  it 
exerts  on  the  visible  universe. 

When  in  London  he  had  heard  Burke 
speaking  from  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  great  debates  called  forth 
by  the  revolution  then  in  full  progress ;  but 
be  had  Usteneu,  anoonTinoed.    In  November, 


17  *  *^  Pftris,  and  heard  tbere  the 

spe  de  in  the  Uall  of  the 

Na      lai  ;  while  Madame  Roland 

ana  tne  B  were  in  the  ascendant. 

A  few  days  dered  about  Paris,  sur- 

veyed the  e  d  famous  by  recent 

events,  and  even  piei  ip  a  stone,  as  a  rrlio 
from  the  site  of  the  demolished  Bastile. 
This  rage  for  historic  scenes  he  however  con- 
fesses lb  hftfe  been  in  him  more  affected  than 
genuine.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Orleans, 
and  sojourned  there  for  some  tine  to  learn 
the  language.  His  chief  acquaintance  there 
was  Bcaupois,  a  man,  according  to  Words- 
worth's description,  of  a  rarely-gifted  soul, 
pure  and  elevated  in  his  aims.  In  youth 
he  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  ladies, 
with  whom  beauty  of  countenance,  grace  of 
figure,  and  refined  bearing  made  him  a  great 
favorite.  Bat  now,  though  by  birth  one  of  4^k 
the  old  French  nobles,  he  Jmu  eevered  him-  ^^ 
self  from  his  order,  and  given  himself  with 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  poor. 
One  day,  as  Wordsworth  and  he  were  walk- 
ing near  Orleans,  they  passed  a  hungry- 
looking  girl  leading  a  half-starved  heifer  by 
a  cord  tied  to  its  horn.  The  beast  vras  pick- 
ing a  scanty  meal  from  the  lane,  while  the 
girl,  with  pallid  hands  and  heartless  look, 
was  knitting  for  her  bread.  Pointing  to  her, 
Beaupois  said  with  vehemence,  **  It  is  against 
that  we  are  fighting.'*  As  they  two  wan- 
dered about  the  old  forests  around  the  city, 
they  eagerly  discussed,  both  the  great  events 
which  were  crowding  on  each  other  and  also 
those  abstract  questions  about  civil  govem- 
mcntand  man'snatural  rights,  which  the  times 
naturally  suggested.  Wordsworth  owns  that 
he  threw  himself  headlong  into  those  ques- 
tions without  the  needful  preparation,  know- 
ing little  of  the  past  history  of  France  and 
of  her  institutions,  and  wholly  unversed  in 
political  philosophy.  He  only  saw  that  the 
best  ought  to  rule  and  that  they  don't.  In 
his  boyhood,  he  says,  he  had  lived  among 
plain  people,  had  never  seen  the  face  of  a 
titled  man,  had  therefore  no  respect  for,  nor 
belief  in,  such.  He  therefore  now  became  a 
patriot  and  republican,  determined  that  kings 
and  aristocracies  should  cease,  and  longed 
for  **  a  government  of  equal  rights  and  indi- 
vidual worth,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 
In  the  days  that  were  coming,  abject  poverty  * 
was  to  disappear,  equality  was  to  bring  in  a 
golden  time  of  happinen  and  yirtae.    After 
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some  months,     spent   \ 
dreams  like  these,  they  par 
for  Blois,  and  then  for  the 
119;*'    Beaapois,  to  perisl 

**  Fighting  in      i  od 

Upon  the  borders  of  tht>       »•        .t^nc'* 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  Words- 
worth came  from  Blois  to  Paris,  the  Septem- 
ber massacre  had  taken  place  hot  a  month 
before ;  the  king  and  bis  family  were  in 
prison  ;  the  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and 
Robespierre  in  power.  The  young  English- 
man ranged  through  the  city,  passed  by  the 
prison  where  the  king  lay,  visited  the  Tui- 
leries,  lately  stormed,  and  the  Place  de  Car- 
rousel, a  month  since  heaped  with  dead.  As 
he  lay  in  the  garret  of  a  hotel  hard  by,  sleep- 
less, and  01Ied  with  thoughts  of  what  had 
just  taken  place,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
[  that  cried  alaad  U>  the  whole  city,  **  Sleep 
DO  more !  "  Ymtb  after,  those  scenes  still 
troubled  him  in  dreams.  He  had  ghastly 
visions  of  scaffolds  with  innocent  victims  on 
them,  or  of  crowds  ready  for  butchery,  and 
mad  with  the  levity  of  despair.  In  his  sleep 
be  seemed  to  be  pleading  in  vain  for  the  life  of 
friends,  or  for  his  own,  before  a  savage  tribu- 
nal. A  page  of  the  **  Prelude  '*  is  filled  with 
the  somewhat  vague  reflections  that  came  to 
him  as  he  lay  sleepless  in  his  garret.  The 
most  definite  of  these  is,  that  a  nation *s  des- 
tiny often  hangs  on  the  action  of  single  per- 
sons, and  that  the  boi\ds  of  one  common  hu- 
manity transcend  those  of  country  and  race. 
These  vague  truisms  Lockhart,  glad  no  doubt 
to  make  the  young  republican  poet  look  ri- 
\liculous,  condenses  into  this :  '*  lie  revolved 
in  his  mind  how  the  crisis  might  be  averted, 
and,  taking  the  measure  of  himself  and  of 
the  various  factions,  he  ciitno  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he,  William  Wordsworth,  was  the 
proper  person  to  rally  the  nation  and  con- 
duct the  revolution  to  a  happy  issue.''  What 
authority  for  this  interpretation  Lockhart 
had,  except  his  wish  to  ridicule  Wordsworth, 
it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  But  just  at  this  cri- 
sis, when  the  young  poet,  whatever  line  he 
had  taken,  was  in  eminent  danger  of  falling 
along  with  his  friends,  the  Brissotins,  in  the 
then  impending  massacres  of  May,  he  was 
forced— by  what  he  then  thought  a  **  harsh 
neoessity,''  but  afterwards  owned  to  bo  a 
"  gracious  Providence  *' — to  return  to  Eng- 
land.   Lockhart  suggests  that  his  friends  at 
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home,  becoming  aware  oC  the  peril  be  was  in, 
prudently  recall^  him  by  stopping  the  sup- 
plies. 

Returning  to  England  at  the  close  of  1792, 
he  spent  some  time  in  London  in  great  unset- 
tlement  and  mental  perplexity,  lie  was 
horrified  with  the  excesses  in  which  the  Revo- 
lution had  landed,  yet  not  the  lees  he  clung 
to  his  republican  faith,  and  his  hdpe  of  the 
revolutionary  cause.  When  at  length  Britain 
interposed,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds ; 
this  step,  he  said,  was  the  first  great  shock 
his  moral  nature  received.  With  an  evil  eye 
he  watched,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  fleet 
that  was  to  transport  our  armies  to  the  Con- 
tinent,—heard  of  the.  disasters  of  our  arms 
w^joy,  and  of  our  success  with  bitterness. 
Wnen  every  month  brought  tidings  of  fresh 
enormities  in  France,  and  opponents  taunted 
him  with  these  results  of  equality  and  popu- 
lar government,  he  retorted  that  these  were 
but  the  overflow  of  a  reservoir  of  guilt,  which 
had  been  filling  up  for  centuries  by  the  wrong- 
doings of  kings  and  nobles.  Soon  France  en- 
tered on  a  war  df  conquest,  and  he  was  doom- 
ed to  see  his  last  hopes  of  liberty  betrayed. 
Still  striving  to  hide  the  wounds  of  mortified 
presumption,  he  clung,  as  he  tells  us,  more 
firmly  than  ever  to  his  old  tenets,  while  the 
friends  of  old  institutions  goaded  him  still 
further  by  their  triumphant  scorn.  Over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  despondency  at  the 
shipwrc0k  of  his  golden  dreams,  he  turned  to 
probe  the  foundations  on  whith  all  society 
rests.  Not  only  institutions,  customs,  law, 
but  even  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation, 
and  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  disap- 
peared. Demanding  formal  proof,  and  find- 
ing none,  he  abandoned  moral  questions  in 
despair.     This  was  the  crisis  of  his  malady. 

The  mental  gloom  into  which  he  had  fallen 
and  the  steps  by  which  he  won  his  way  back 
to  upper  air  are  set  forth  in  the  concluding 
Books  of  the  **  Prelude  *'  and  are  partly  de- 
scribed in  the  character  of  the  Solitary  in  the 
"  Excursion.*'  These  self-descriptions,  though 
somewhat  vague,  are  yet  well  worth  atten- 
tion ;  for  the  light  they  throw  on  Words- 
worth's own  mental  history,  and  as  illustrat- 
ing by  what  exceptional  methods  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  that  time  was  floated  clear 
of  the  common  wreck  in  which  so  many 
were  entangled.  His  moral  being  had  re- 
ceived such  a  shock  that  both  as  regards  man 
and  natnre,  he  tried  to  close  his  heart  against 
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the  sources  of 'his  former  strength.  The 
whole  pest  of  hiBtory,  he  believed,  was  one 
great  mistake,  and  the  best  hope  for  the  hu- 
man race  was  to  cut  itself  off  forever  from  all 
sympathy  with  it.  Even  the  highest  crea- 
tions of  the  old  poets  lost  their  charm  fur 
him.  They  seemed  to  him  mere  products  of 
passion  nod  prejudice,  wanting  altogether  in 
the  nobility  of  reason.  Ue  tried  by  narrow 
syllogisms,  he  tells  us,  to  unsoul  those  mys- 
teries of  being  which  have  been  through  all 
nges  the  l)onds  of  man*s  brotherhood.  This  is 
rattier  vague  ;  but  perhaps  we  are  not  wrong 
in  supposing  it  to  mean  that  ho  grew  scepti- 
ail  of  all  those  higher  faiths  which  cannot 
l>c  demonstrably  proved.  This  moral  state 
reacted  on  his  feelings  about  the  visible  "Uni- 
verse. It  became  to  him  less  spiritual  than  it 
used  to  be.  Turning  on  it  the  same  microfioopio, 
unimaginative  eye  which  he  had  turned  on  the 
moral  world,  he  learned,  by  an  evil  infec- 
tion of  the  time,  alien  to  his  own  nature, 
to  compare  scene  with  scene,  to  search  for 
mere  novelties  of  fo{m  and  color,  dead  to 
the  moral  power  and  the  sentiment  that  re- 
sides in  each  individual  place.  Ue  fell  for 
a  time  under  a  painful  tyranny  of  the  eye, 
that  craves  ever  new  combinations  of  form, 
uncounteracted  by  the  reports  of  the  other 
senses,  uninformed  by  that  finer  influence 
that  streams  from  the  soul  into  the  eye. 

In  this  sickness  of  the  heart,  this  **  obscu- 
ration of  the  master  vision,"  his  sole  sister 
Dorothy  came,  like  his  better  angel,  to  his 
side.  Convinced  that  his  office  on  earth 
was  to  be  a  poet,  not  to  bret^k  his  heart 
against  the  hard  problems  of  politics  and 
philosophy,  she  led  him  away  from  perplex- 
ing theories  and  crowded  cities  into  the 
open  air  of  heaven.  Together  they  visited, 
travelling  on  foot,  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting districts  of  their  native  England,  and 
mingled  freely  with  the  cquntry  people  and 
the  (KM)r.  There,  amid  the  freshness  of  na- 
ture, his  fevered  spirit  was  cooled  down ; 
earth's  *» first  diviner  influence,**  returned; 
he  8iiw  things  again  as  he  had  seen  them  in 
b«)yhood.  It  was  not  merely  that  nature 
icted  on  his  senses,  and  so  restored  his  mind's 
heaUh.  His  understanding  saw  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  earth  and  sky,  going  on  by  stead- 
fast laws,  a  visible  imago  of  right  reason, 
llis  over-wrought  feelings  were  cooled  and 
soothed  by  the  contemplation  of  objects  in 
which  there  ii  no  fe?«r  of  paasion,  no  im- 


patie.  restless  vanity.     His  imagina- 

tion, aazziea  flBprbile  with  the  whirl  of 
wild  and  ttmSiltj  projects,  found  here 
something  toJ^P  on  that  was  enduring. 
This  free  inte^piirse  with  nature  in  time 
brought  him  back  to  his  true  self,  so  that 
he  began  to  look  on  life  and  the  frame- 
work of  society  with  other  eyes,  and  to  seek 
there,  too,  for  that  which  ispermament  and 
intrinsically  good.  At  this  time,  as  he  and 
his  sister  wandered  about  various  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  England,  where  they  were 
strangers,  he  found  not  delight  only,  but 
instruction,  in  conversing  with  all  whom 
he  met.  The  lonely  roads  were  open  schools 
to  him.  There  as  he  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  poorest,  often  with  the  out- 
cast and  the  forlorn,  and  heard  from  them 
their  own  histories,  he  got  a  new  insight 
into  human  souls,  discerned  there  a  depth  ^^ 
and  a  worth,'  where  none  ajjjpears  to  careless  ^m 
eyes.  The  perception  of  these  things  made 
him  loathe  the  thought  of  those  ambitious 
projects  which  had  lately  deceived  him.  He 
ceased  to  admire  strength  detached  from  mor- 
al purpose,  and  learned  to  prize  unnoticed 
worth,  the  meek  virtues  and  lowly  charities. 
Settled  judgments  of  right  and  wrong  re- 
turned ;  but  they  were  essential,  not  conven- 
tional judgments.  In  his  estimate  of  men 
he  set  no  store  by  rank  or  station,  little  by 
those  **  formalities,'*  which  have  been  mis- 
named education ;  for  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  see  utter  hollowness  in  the  talking,  so- 
called  intellectual  world,  and  little  good 
got  by  those  who  had  held  most  intiercourse 
with  it.  Ue  now  set  himself  to  see  wheth- 
er a  life  of  toil  was  necessarily  one  of  ig- 
norance ;  whether  goodness  was  a  delicate 
plant  requiring  garden  culture,  and  intellec- 
tual power  a  thing  confined  to  those  who 
call  themselves  educated  men.  And,  as  he 
mingled  freely  with  all  kinds  of  people,  be 
found  a  pith  of  sense  and  a  solidity  of  judg- 
ment here  and  there  among  the  unlearned, 
which  he  had  failed  to  find  in  the  most  let- 
tered ;  from  obscure  men  ho  liad  heard  high 
truths,  words  that  struck  in  with  his  own 
best  thoughts  of  what  was  fair  and  good. 
And  love,  true  love  and  pure,  he  found 
was  no  flower  reared  only  in  what  is  called 
refined  society,  and  requiring  leisure  and 
polished  manners  for  its  growth.  Exces- 
sive labor  and  grinding  poverty,  he  grants, 
by    preoocupylng  the    mind    with  sensual 
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wants,  often  crush  the  finer  afieotions.  And 
it  is  difficult  for  these  to  tbriM  in  the  over- 
crowded alleys  of  cities,  ^iHBK  the  human 
heart  is  sick,  and  the  eye  IwHI  only  on  de- 
formity. But  in  all  circummnces,  save  the 
most  abject,  sometimes  even  in  these,  he 
had  seen  the  soul  triumphing  over  sensible 
things,  the  heart  beating  all  the  truer  from 
living  in  contact  with  natural  wants,  and 
with  the  reality  of  things.  In  our  talk  of 
these  things  we  mislead  each  other,  and 
,  books  mislctid  us  still  more, — books,  which 
in  that  day  more  than  now,  being  written 
mostly  for  the  wealthy,  put  things  in  ar- 
tificial light;  lower  the  ma^y  for  the  pleas- 
«  ure  of  the  few,  magnifying  the  external 
'  differences  and  artificial  barriers  that  sepa- 
rate man  from  man,  and  neglect  the  one 
human  heart.  In  opposition  to  all  this,  be 
himself  had  found  **  love  in  huts  ^here  poor 
men  lie,*'  the  tnest  bloom  of  the  affections 
where  the  outward  man  was  rude  to  look  up- 
on ;  under  the  humblest  guise  had  seen  souls 
that  were  sanctified  by  duty,  patience,  and 
sorrow : — 

"  Of  these,  said  I,  shall  be  toy  song  ;  of  these, 
If  future  years  mature  me  for  the  task. 
Will  I  record  the  praises,  making  verse 
Deal  boldly  with  substanUal  thmgs.    ...   My 

theme 
No  other  than  the  very  heart  of  man. 
As  found  among  the  best  of  those  who  liv^— 
Not  unexalted  by  religious  faith, 
Not  uninformed  by  books,  good  books,  though 

few — 
In  nature's  presence :  thence  may  X  select 
Sorrow,  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight ; 
And  miserable  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  think  of,  for  the  glory  that  x^ounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind,  and  what  we  are.** 

Then  follows  a  passage,  perhaps  the  most 
finely  thought,  most  perfectly  expressed  in 
the  whole  '*  Prelude,"  in  which  he  describes 
the  different  kinds  of  power,  the  different 
grades  of  noblenees,  which  he  bad  found 
among  the  poor.  It  is  too  long  to  quote 
here ;  but  those  who  care  for  these  things  will 
find  it  worth  turning  to. 

His  mind  being  thus  restored  to  tone,  and 
able  to  look  once  move  on  common  life  with 
love  and  imaginative  delight,  the  visible  world 
reassumed  the  splendor  which  it  had  worn 
for  him  in  childhood,  with  that  which  only 
thoughtcould  have  added, — a  fuller  conscious- 
ness of  the  sources  of  this  beauty.  His  eye 
now  looked  on  nature  with  the  wonder  of  the 
world *B  childhood,  informed  with  the  reflec- 
tiveness of  its  mature  age. 


But  here  we  must  pause ;  for  !n  this  ac- 
count of  Wordsworth's  unhingement  and 
restoration,  given  almost  in  his  own  words, 
we  have  somewhat  outrun  the  order  of  dates 
and  places.  This  restoration,  though  sum- 
med up  in  the  concluding  books  of  the  **  Pre- 
lude," could  not  have  taken  place  in  a  few 
months,  but  must  have  been  the  work  of  at 
least  several  years.  Though  this  inward 
fermentation  workii^g  itself  to  clearness  was 
the  most  important,  the  brt^d  question  must, 
at  the  same  time,  have  been  tolerably  urgent. 
To  meet  this,  he  had,  as  far  as  appears,  simply 
nothing  except  what  w^s  allowed  him  by  his 
friends.  Of  course,  neither  they  nor  he  could 
long  tolerate  such  a  state  of  dependence. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done?  Three  or  four 
courses  were  open  td  him, — the  bar,  taking  or- 
ders, teaching  private  pupils,  and  writing  for 
a  London  newspaper.  All  passed  under  his 
review,  l)ut  to  each  and  all  he  was  nearly 
equally  averse.  It  must  have  been  at  this 
time  that  he  felt  so  keenly  those  forebodings, 
afterwards  beautifully  dgscribed  in  his  poem 
of  "Resolution  and  Independence,"  when 
the  fate  of  Chatterton  and  Bums  rose  mourn- 
fully before  him,  and  he  asked  himself, — 

**  How  can  he  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed  at 
all?" 

In  this  juncture,  the  newspaper  press,  an 
effectual  extinguisher  to  a  possible  poet,  wafl 
ready  to  have  absorbed  him.  He  had  actu- 
ally written  to  a  friend  in  London,  who  vras 
supporting  Himself  in  this  way,  to  find  him 
like  employment,  when  he  was  delivered  from 
these  importunities  by  a  happy  occurrence. 
In  the  dose  of  the  year  1794  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1795,  he  was  engaged  in  attending 
at  Penrith  a  friend,  Raisley  Calvert,  who  had 
fallen  into  a  deep  consumption.  Calvert  died 
early  in  1795,  and  bequeathed  to  Wordsworth 
a  legacy  of  £900.  He  had  divined  Words- 
worth's genius,  and  believed  that  he  would 
yet  do  great  things.  And  indeed  seldom  hns 
so  small  a  sum  produced  larger  results.  It 
removed  at  onoe  Wordsworth's  anxiety  about 
a  profession,  rescued  him  from  the  newspaper 
press,  set  him  free  to  follow  his  true  bent, 
and  give  free  rein  to  the  poetic  power  be  felt 
working  within  him. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  legacy  was 
to  restore  Wordsworth  permanently  to  theso- 
shade,  sunset  and  moonlight,  shed  over  a  fib> 
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met  whenever  occasion  offered,  they  b%d  not 
been  able  to  set  up  bouse  togotber  ;  Wt  now 
this  was  no  longer  impossible.  And  surely 
never  did  sister  a  more  delicate  service  for  a 
brother  than  she  at  this  time  did.  De  Quin- 
cey  has  given  a  full  and  engaging  portrait  of 
that  lady,  as  she  appeared  some  years  later 
than  this,  but  still  in  her  fervid  prime,  when 
he  first  made  acquaintance  with  her  brother's 
family  at  Grasmere.  He  describes  her  as  of 
**  warm,  even  ardent  manner,"  now  bursting 
into  strong  expression,  now  checked  by  dec- 
orous self-restraint,  of  profound  sensibility 
to  all  things  beautiful,  with  quick  sympathy 
and  deep  impressibility  for  all  he  said  or 
quoted,  seemingly  inwardly  consumed  by  **  a 
subtile  fire  of  impassioned  intellect/'  .  And 
yet  withal,  so  little  of  a  literary  lady,  so  en- 
tirely removed  from  being  a  blue-stocking, 
that  she  was  ignorant  of  many  books  and' sub- 
jects which  to  most  educated  piiersons,  are 
quite  commonplace.  Such  she  was  when  De 
Quincey  first  saw  her,  more  than  ten  years 
after  the  brother  and  sister  began  to  live  to- 
gether. Wo  have  seen  how,  when  Words- 
worth returned  from  France,  depressed  with 
shame  and  despondency  for  his  shipwrecked 
hopes,  she  turned  him  from  dark  and  harass- 
ing thoughts,  and  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  healing  powers  of  nature.  In  many 
places  of  his  wurks  the  poet  has  borne  thank- 
ful testimony  to  all  she  did  for  him.  At  this 
time,  he  tells  us,  it  was  she  who  maintained 
for  him  a  saving  intercourse  with  his  true 
self,  opened  for  him  the  obstructed  passage 
between  head  and  heart,  whence  in  time  came 
genuine  self-knowledge  and  peace.  Again, 
he  says  that  his  imagination  was  by  nature 
too  masculine,  austere,  even  harsh  ;  he  loved 
only  the  sublime  and  terrible,  was  blind  to 
the  milder  graces  of  landscape  and  ef  char- 
acter. She  it  was  who  softened  and  human- 
ized him,  opened  his  eye  to  the  more  hidden 
beauties,  his  heart  to  the  gentler  affections  : — 

"  She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears, 
And  bumble  oares,  and  delicate  fears  ; 
A  heart ,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears. 
And  love  and  thought  and  joy." 

If  there  were  no  other  records  of  her  than 
those  brief  extracts  from  her  journal  during 
the  Uighland  tour,  which  stand  at  the  head 
of  several  of  her  brother's  poems,  these  Alone 
would  prove  her  possessed  of  a  large  portion  of 
bis  genius.  Larger  extracts  from  them  occur 
in  the  pott's  biography  and  in  the  edition  of 


the  PoeBS  of  1857,  and  ofleo  they  mem  nearly 
as  good  as  th0  poems  which  they  introduce. 
Might  not  thil  wonderfdl  journal,  even  yet, 
be  given  entiagf  or  nearly  so,  to  the  world  ? 

It  was  in  ihm  aatumn  of  1795,  at  Racedown 
in  Dorsetshire,  that  the  brother  and  sister,  on 
the  strength  of  the  nine  hundred  pounds,  set 
up  house  together.  It  was  the  first  home  of 
their  own,  and  for  this,  Wordsworth  always 
looked  back  to  it  with  love.  So  retired  was 
the  place  that  the  poet  came  only  once  a 
week.  But  the  two  road  Italian  together, 
gardened,  and  walked  on  the  meadows  on  the 
tops  of  the  combs.  These  for  recreation. 
For  serious  work,  Wordsworth  fell  first  ta 
writing  Imitations  of  Juvenal,  in  which  be 
assailed  fiercely  the  vices  of  the  time;  but 
these  he  never  published.  Then  he  wrote  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza  the  poem  of  **  Guilt 
and  Sorrow,"  not  published  till  long  afler-  j^ 
wards,  but  in  which  there  is  more  of  his  real  ^P 
self  than  in  anything  he  bad  yet  done.  Then 
followed  his  tragedy.  »*  The  Borderers," 
which  all,  even  his  greatest  admirers,  feel  to 
be  a  foilure.  Besides,  there  were  one  or  two 
shorter  poems,  in  his  matured  manner,  such  as 
the  '^  Cumberland  Beggar,"  which  was  writ- 
ten partly  here,  partly  at  Alfoxden.  So  many 
triaU  had  Wordsworth  €o  make,  **  The  Even- 
ing Walk,"  the**  Descriptive  Sketches,"  Im- 
itations of  Juvenal,"  *»The  Borderers,"  be- 
fore he  found  out  his  true  strength  and  his 
proper  style.  But  more  important  than  any 
poetry  composed  at  Racedown  was  his  first 
meeting  there  with  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Perhaps 
no  two  such  men  have  met  anywhere  on  Eng- 
lish ground  during  this  century.  Coleridge 
when  at  Cambridge  had  read  the  **  Descrip- 
tive Sketches,"  and  finding  in  them  some- 
thing he  had  never  found  in  poetry  before, 
longed  to  know  their  author.  Since  leaving 
Cambridge,  though  two  years  and  a  half 
younger  than  Wordsworth,  he  had  gone 
through  half  a  lifetime  of  adventure,  had 
served  as  a  private  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  been 
an  enthusiast  for  the  French  Revolution,  had 
tried  to  emigrate  with  Sou  they,  and  found  a 
Pantisocracy  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehan- 
na, been  stopped  by  want  of  funds,  then  turn- 
ed Unitarian  preacher,  and  was  now  a  young 
poet  and  philoeopher  on  the  loose.  Miss 
Wordsworth  describes  him  as  he  looked  on 
his  first  visit  to  Raoedown.  For  the  first 
three  minutes  beseemed  plain:  **Thin  and 
pale,  the  lower  part  of  the  fmo9  not  good,  wide 
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mouth,  thiok  lips,  not  very  good  teeth,  loog^ 
iflb,  loose,  half-oarling,  rough,  black  hair,*'  a 
oontraBt  to  WordsWorth  at  tbip  time,  with  his 
fine  light-brown  hair  and  ..beautiful  teeth. 
But  the  moment  Coleridge  began  to  speak, 
^        you  thought  no  more  of  these  defects.    You 
saw  him  as  his  friend  afterward  described 
him — 
<*  The  rapt  one  of  the  godlike  forehead. 
The  heaven-eyed  creature." 

Or,  as  he  elsewhere  more  fully  portrayed  him — 

*'  A  noticeable  man  with  large  gray  eyes. 
And  a  pale  face  that  seemed  undoubtedly 
As  if  a  blooming  &oe  it  ought  to  be  ; 
Heavy  his  low-hung  lip  did  oft  appear 
'  Depressed  by  weight  of  brooding  fantasy  ; 
Profound  his  forehead  was,  though  not  severe." 

During  this  visit  Wordsworth  read  aloud  to 
Coleridge  nearly  twelve  hundred  lines  of 
blank  verse,  •*  superior,"  say«  Coleridge,  **  to 
4^  anything  in  our  language."  This  was  prob- 
^^  ably  the  story  of  Margaret,  or  **  The  Ruined 
Cottage,"  which  now  stands  at  the  opening 
of  '*  The  Excursion,"  and  certainly,  in  blank 
.  verse,  Wordsworth  never  surpassed  that. 
When  they  parted,  Coleridge  says,  **  I  felt  my- 
self a  small  man  beside  Wordsworth  ;"  while 
of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  certainly  not  given 
to  over-estimate  other  men,  said,  **  I  have 
known  many  men  who  have  done  wonder- 
ful things;  but  the  only  wonderful  man  I 
ever  knew  was  Coleridge."  Their  first 
intercourse  had  ripened  into  friendship,  and 
they  longed  to  see  more  of  each  other.  As 
Coleridge  was  at  this  time  living  at  the  village 
of  Nether  Stowey  in  Somersetshire,  the 
Wordsworths  removed  in  the  autumn  1797  to 
the  country-house  of  Alfozden,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  time  he  spent  at 
Alfozden  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
Wordsworth's  life.  The  two  young  men 
were  then  one  in  their  poetic  tastes  and 
principles,  one,  too,  in  political  and  social  views 
and  each  admired  the  other  more  than  he  did 
any  other  living  man.  In  outward  circum- 
stances, too,  they  were  alike  :  both  poor  in 
money  but  rich  in  thought  and  imagination, 
both  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  boundless  in 
hopeful  energy.  That  summer  as  they  wan- 
dered aloft  on  the  airy  ridge  of  Quantock,  or 
dived  down  its  sylvan  combs,  what  high  talk 
they  must  have  held !  Theirs  was  the  age  for 
boundless,  endless,  unwearied  talk  on  all 
things  human  and  divine.  Hazlitt  has  said  of 
Coleridge  in  his  youth,  that  he  seemed  as  if  be 
would  talk  on  forever,  and  you  wished  him 


to  talk  on  forever.  With  him,  as  his  youth, 
so  was  his  age.  But  most  men,  as  life  wears 
on,  having  found  that  all  their  many  and  ve- 
hement talkings  have  served  no  lasting  end  of 
the  soul,  grow  more  brief  and  taciturn. 
Long  after,  Wordsworth  speaks  of  this  as  a 
very  pleasant  and  productive  time.  The  poetio 
well-bead,  now  fairly  unsealed,  was  flowing 
freely.  Many  of  the  shorter  poems  were  then 
composed  from  the  scenery  that  was  b^bre 
his  eyes,  and  from  incidents  there  seen  or 
heard.  Among  the  most  characteristic  of 
these,  were  **  We  are  Seven,"  **  The  Mad 
Mother,"  "  The  last  of  the  Flock,"  **Simon 
Lee,"  **  Expostulation  and  Reply,"  *»The 
Tables  Turned,"  **  Lines  to  his  Sister,"  begin- 
ning '*  It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  Marcli^" 
**  Lines  in  Early  Spring,"  beginning  "  I  heard 
a  thousand  blended  notes,"  the  last  containing 
these  words,  which  give  the  key-note  to  Words- 
worth's feeling  about  nature  at  this  time— - 
**  And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes." 

If  any  one  will  read  over  the  short  poems 
above  named,  they  will  let  him  see  further 
into  Wordsworth's  mood  during  this,  the 
fresh  germinating  springtime  of  his  genius, 
than  any  words  of  ours  can.  The  occasion 
of  their  making  a  joint  literary  venture  was 
curious.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  his 
sister  wished  to  make  a  short  walking  tour, 
for  which  five  pounds  were  needed,  but  were 
not  forthcoming.  To  supply  this  want  they 
agreed  to  make  a  joint-poem ,  and  send  it  to 
some  magazine  which  would  give  the  required 
sum.  Accordingly,  one  evening  as  they 
trudged  along  the  Quantock  II ills,  they 
planned  *' The  Ancient  Mariner,"  founded 
on  a  dream  which  a  friend  of  Coleridge  had 
dreamed.  Coleridge  supplied  most  of  the  in- 
cidents, and  almost  ail  the  lines,  ^v^ords- 
worth  contributed  the  incident  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  albatross,  with  a  line  here  and  there. 
**  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  soon  grew,  till  it 
was  beyond  the  desired  five  pounds'  worth ; 
so  they  thought  of  a  joint  volume.  Cole- 
ridge was  to  take  supernatural  suhjects,  or 
romantic,  and  invest  them  with  a  human  in- 
terest and  resemblance  of  truth.  Words- 
worth was  to  take  common  ev<#y-day  inci- 
dents, and  by  faithful  adherence  to  nature, 
and  true  but  modifying  colors  of  imagination, 
was  to  shed  over  common  aspects  of  earth 
and  facts  of  life  such  a  charm  as  light  and 
shade,  sunset  and  moonlight,  shed  over  a  fa- 
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miliar  landscape.  Wordsworth  was  so  much 
the  more  industrious  of  the  two  'that  he  had 
completed  enough  for  a  volume  when  Ck>le- 
ridge  had  only  finished  the  *^  Ancient  Mari- 
ner," and  begun  **  Christabel "  and  the 
**  Dark  Ladie/'  Cottle,  a  Bristol  bookseller, 
was  summoned  from  Bristol  to  arrange  for 
the  publication,  and  he  has  left  a  gossipy 
but  amusing  account  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  two  poets  at  this  time,  and  his  visit 
to  Alfoxdcn.  He  agreed  to  give  Wordsworth 
£30  for  the  twenty-two  pieces  of  his,  which 
made  up  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  while  for  **  the  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Marincre,"  which  was  to  head  the  volume, 
he  made  a  separate  bargain  with  Coleridge. 
This  volume,  which  appeared  in  the  autumn 
of  1798,  was  the  first  which  made  Words- 
worth known  to  the  world  as  a  poet ;  for  the 
•*  Descriptive  Sketches  "  had  almost  escaped 
notice.  Of  the  ballads  or  shorter  poems, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  mostly  com- 
posed at  Alfoxden,  and  which  reflect  the  feel- 
ings and  incidents  of  his  life  there,  we  shall 
reserve  what  we  have  to  say  for  a  more  gen- 
eral survey.  The  volume  closes  with  one 
poem  in  another  style,  in  which  the  poet 
speaks  out  his  inmost  feelings,  and  in  his 
own  **  grand  style."  This  is  the  poem  on 
Tintcrn  Abbey,  composed  during  a  walking- 
tour  on  the  Wye  with  his  sister,  just  before 
leaving  Alfoxden  for  the  Continent.  Read 
these  lines  over  once  again,  however  well  you 
may  know  them.  Bear  in  mind  what  has 
been  told  of  the  way  his  childhood  and  boy- 
hood had  passed,  living  in  the  eye  of  nature, 
the  separation  that  followed  from  his  favorite 
haunts  and  ways,  the  wild  fermentation  of 
thought,  the  moral  tempest  he  had  gone 
through,  the  return  to  nature's  places,  and 
to  common  life  and  peaceful  thoughts,  with 
intellect  and  heart  deepened,  expanded,  hu- 
manized, by  having  long  brooded  over  the 
ever-recurring  questions  of  man's  nature,  his 
true  aims,  nnd  his  final  destiny  ;  bear  these 
things  in  mind,  and,  as  you  read,  every  line 
of  ^hat  mnsterpiece  will  come  out  with  deep- 
er meaning  and  in  exacter  outline.  And 
then  the  concluding  lines  in  which  the  poet 
turns  to  his  sister,  his  fellow-traveller,  with 
**  the  shooting  lights  in  those  wild  eyes,"  in 
which  he  caught  **  gleams  of  past  exist- 
ence " — 

"  If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Sboald  be  thy  porUon." 


What  prophetic  pathos  do  these  words  as- 
sume when  we  remember  how  long  and  moam- 
fully  ere  the  end  of  her  )ife  those  wild  eyes 
were  darkened ! 

Before  the  Tolume  appeared,  Wordsworth 
and  his  sister  had  left  AJfozden  and  sailed 
with  Coleridge  for  Germany.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  reason  for  their  leaving  ^mer- 
setshire  was  their  falling  under  suspicion  as 
hatchers  of  sedition.  A  government  spy, 
with  a  peculiarly  long  nose,  was  sent  down 
to  watch  them.  Coleridge  tells  an  absurd 
story,  how,  as  they  lay  on  the  Quantock 
hills  conversing  about  Spinoza,  the  spy,  as  he 
skulked  behind  a  bank,  overheard  their  talk, 
and  thought  they  were  talking  of  himself 
under  the  nickname  of  **  Spy-nosey."  Cole- 
ridge was  believed  to  have  little  harm  in  him, 
for  he  was  a  orack-brained,  talking  fellow : 
but  that  Wordsworth  is  either  a  smuggler  or  ^k 
a  traitor,  and  means  mischief.  He  never  ^^* 
speaks  to  any  one,  haunts  lonely  places,  walks 
by  moonlight,  and  is  always  **  ^otn^  about " 
by  himself.  Such  was  the  country  talk  ; 
and  the  result  of  it  was,  the  agent  for  the 
owner  of  Alfoxden  refused  to  re-let  the  house 
to  so  suspicious  a  character.  So  the  three 
determined  to  pack  up,  and  winter  on  the 
Continent.  At  Hamburg,  however,  they 
parted  company.  Their  ostensible  purpose 
was  to  learn  German ;  but  Wordsworth  and  \ 
his  sister  did  little  at  this,  tie  spent  the 
winter  of  1798-99,  the  coldest  of  the  century, 
in  Goslar,  and  there  by  the  German  charcoal- 
burners,  the  poet's  mind  reverted  to  £sth- 
waite  and  Westmoreland  hills,  and  struck  out 
a  number  of  poems  in  his  finest  vein.  *^  She 
dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways,"  **  Lucy," 
or  **  Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  show- 
er," **Ruth,"  "The  Poet's  Epitaph," 
**  Nutting,"  **  The  Two  April  Mornings," 
*»  The  Fountain,"  **  Matthew,"  are  all  prod- 
ucts of  this  winter.  So  Wordsworth  missed 
German,  and  gave  the  world  instead  immortal 
poems.  Coleridge  went  alone  to  Gottingen, 
learned  German,  dived  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
deep  into  transcendental  metaphysics,  and 
the  world  got  no  more  "  Ancient  Mariners." 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister  set  forth  from  Goslar  on  their  re- 
turn to  England.  As  they  left  that  city  be- 
hind, and  felt  the  spring  breeze  fan  their 
cheeks,  Wordsworth  poured  forth  that  joy- 
ful strain  with  which  the  "  Prelude  "  opens. 
Arrived  in  their  native  land,  they  passed 
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moBt  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  with  their 
kindred,  the  HutchiaoDS,  at  Sockbam-on- 
Tees,  occasionallj  travelling  ipto  the  neigh- 
boring dales  and  fells  of  Yorkshire.  In  Sep- 
tember, Wordsworth  took  Coleridge,  who  al- 
80  had  returned  from  abroad,  and  had  seen 
but  few  mountains  in  his  life,  on  a  walking- 
tour  to  show  him  the  hills  and  lakes  of  na- 
tive Westmoreland.  **  Haweswater,"  Cole- 
ridge writes,  **  kept  his  eyes  dim  with  tears, 
but  he  received  the  deepest  delight  from  the 
divine  sisters,  Rydal  and  Grasmere. ' '  It  was 
then  that  Wordsworth  saw  the  small  house 
at  the  Town  end  of  Grasmere,  which  he  and 
his  sister  soon  after  fixed  on  as  their  home. 
From  Sockburn-on-Teee  these  two  set  forth 
a  little  before  the  shortest  day,  and  walked 
oil  foot  over  the  bleak  fells  that  form  the 
watershed  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland. 
As  side  by  side  they  paced  the  long  dales, 
and  set  their  faces  to  the  Hamilton  hills,  the 
ground  was  frozen  hard  under  their  feet,  and 
the  snow-showers  were  driving  against  them. 
Yet  they  enjoyed  the  snow-showers,  turned 
aside  to  see  the  frozen  waterfalls,  and  stopped 
to  watch  the  changingdrapery  of  cloud,  sun- 
shine, and  snow-drift  as  it  coursed  the  hills. 
At  night  they  stopped  in  cottages  or  small 
wayside  inns,  and  there,  by  the  kitchen-fire, 
Wordsworth  gave  words  to  the  thoughts  that 
had  occurred  to  him  during  the  day.  A 
great  part  of  **  Heartleap  Well  "  was-  com- 
posed during  one  Oa  those  evenings,  from  a 
tradition  he  had  heard  that  day  from  a  na- 
tive. They  Teached  Qrasmere  on  the  short- 
est day,  and  settled  in  the  small  two-storied 
cottage,  which  had  formerly  been  a  public- 
house,  with  the  sign  ol  the  Dove  and  the 
Olive  Bough,  but  was  henceforth  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Wordsworth's  poetic  prime. 
The  mode  of  life  on  which  they  were  enter- 
ing was  ono  which  their  friends,  no  doubt, 
and  most  sensible  people,  called  a  mad  pro- 
ject. With  barely  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
between  them,  they  were  turning  their  back 
on  the  world,  cutting  themselves  off  from 
professions,  chances  of  getting  on,  society, 
and  settling  themselves  down  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  comer,  with  no  employment  but  verse- 
making,  no  neighbors  but  unlettered  ruatics. 
When  a  man  makes  such  a  choice,  he  has 
need  to  look  well  what  he  does,  and  to  be 
sure  that  he  can  go  through  with  his  purpose. 
Id  the  world's  eyes,  oothing  but  suooeas  will 
justify  such  a  recusant,  and  yet  the  world 


will  not  be  too  ready  to  grant  that  Buocese 
has  been  attained .  But  Wordsworth ,  besides 
a  prophet-like  devotion  to  the  truths  he  8fi4r, 
had  a  prudence,  self-denial,  and  perseverance, 
rare  among  the  sons  of  song.  To  himself 
may  be  applied  the  words  be  uses  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  George  Beaumont,  when  speaking  of 
another  subject  than  poetry :  <*  tt  is  such 
an  animating  sight  to  see  a  man  of  genius, 
regardless  of  temporary  gains,  whether  of 
money  or  praise,  fixing  his  attention  solely 
upon  what  is  interesting  and  permanent,  and 
finding  his  happiness  in  an  entire  devotion 
of  himself  to  sucb  pursuits  as  shall  most  en- 
noble human  nature.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
enough  of  this  in  modern  times."  He  him- 
self showed  this  sight,  if  any  man  of  his  age 
did.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking  were 
not  only  praised  in  verse,  but  acted  out  by 
him  and  his  sister  in  that  cottage  home 
Tbis  century  was  ushered  in  by  a  long  storm, 
which  blocked  up  the  roads  for  months,. and 
kept  them  much  indoors.  This  put  their 
tempers  to  the  proof;  but  they  stood  the  test. 
Spring  weather  set  them  free,  and  brought 
to  them  a  much-loved  sailor  brother,  John, 
who  was  captain  of  an  Indiaman.  In  their 
frugal  housekeeping  the  sister,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, had  much  to  do  indoors ;  but  she  vras 
always  ready,  both  then  and  years  after,  to 
accompany  her  brother  in  his  mountain  walks. 
Those  who  may  wish  to  know  more  of  their 
abode  and  way  of  life  will  find  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  these  given  by  De  Quincey,  as 
he  saw  them  seven  years  later.  There  was 
one  small  room,  containing  their  few  boobs, 
which  was  called,  by  courtesy,  the  library. 
But  Wordsworth  was  no  reader:  the  Eng- 
lish poets  and  ancient  history  were  the  only 
two  subjects  he  vras  really  well  read  in.  He 
tells  a  friend  that  he  had  not  spent  five  shil- 
lings on  new  books  in  as  many  years,  and  of 
the  fiew  old  ones  which  made  up  his  collec- 
tion, he  had  not  read  one-fifth.  As  for  his 
study,  that  vras  in  the  open  air.  **  By  the 
side  of  the  brook  that  runs  through  Ease- 
dale,"  he  says,  **  I  have  composed  thousands 
of  verses:*'— 

**  He  murmurs  near  the  mnning  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own." 

Another  favorite  resort  for  composition  at 
this  time  was  the  tall  fir- wood  on  the  hill- 
side above  the  old  road  leading  from  Gras- 
mere to  Rydal.  Society  they  found  in  the 
&milies  of  tho  *'  statesmeo  "  all  about ;  for 
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Grasmere  waa  then,  like  most  of  the  neigh- 
boring dales,  portioned  out  among  small  but 
independent  peasant  lairds,  whose  forefathers 
bad  for  ages  lived  and  died  on  the  same  fitrms. 

With  these  men  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  ijear  1800,  when  a  second  edition  of  the  : 
lived  on  terms  of  kindliness  and  equal  hospi-  volun\^  of  <*Ljrical  Ballads  *'  was  being 
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sons  there  alluded  to,  and  go  on  to  give  more 
details  of  their  lives. 

The  first  months  at  Grasmere  were  so  in- 
dustriously employed  that  sometime  in  the 

first 


tality.  lie  would  receive  them  to  tea  in  his 
home,  or  vrould  go  to  sup  in  theirs.  If  the 
invitation  was  to  some  homestead  in  a  distant 
valo,  the  ladies  would  travel  in  a  cart,  the 
poet-  walking  by  its  side.  Among  these  men, 
in  their  pastoral  republic,  the  life  was  one  of 
industry  not  too  laborious ;  the  manners  were 
simple,  manly,  and  severe.  The  statesmen 
looked  after  the  sheep,  grew  hay  on  their 
own  land  in  the  valley,  and  each  could  turn 
out  as  many  sheep  to  feed  on  the  fell  gr  com- 
mon (as  they  call  it)  during  the  summer 
months,  as  they  could  provide  hay  for  in  the 
winter.  Their  chief  source  of  income  was 
the  wool  from  the  flock,  and  this  not  sold  in 
the  fleece,  but  spun  into  thread  by  the  wives 
and  daughters.  These,  with  their  spinning- 
wheels,  were  in  high  esteem ;  for  they  did 
more  to'maintain  the  house  than  the  spade  or 
plough  of  the  husbands.  Wordsworth  loved 
this  manner  of  life,  not  only  because  he 
had  been  familiar  with  it  from  childhood ; 
bat  also  for  that  he  knew  what  sterling  worth 
and  pure  domestic  virtues  sheltered  under 
these  roofs.  But  he  lived  to  see  it  rudely 
broken  up.  Machinery  put  out  the  spinning- 
wheel,  and  the  statesmen's  lands  passed  for 
the  most  part  into  other  hands. 

The  few  statesmen's  nimiliee  who  survived 
in  and  around  Grasmere  retained  an  aflfec- 
tionate  and  reverent  remembrance  of  the 
*'  pawet,**  as  they  called  him  in  their  West- 
moreland dialect,  long  after  he  had  led  them 
for  Rydal  Mount.  Many  stories  we  have 
heard  them  tell  of  his  ways,  while  living  at 
the  Town-end,— -how,  alone,  or  oftener  with 
bis  sister,  at  night- fall,  when  other  people 
were  going  to  bed,  he  would  be  seen  going 
forth  to  walk  to  Dunmailraise,  or  climbing 
that  outlying  ridge  of  Fairfield,  which  over- 
hangs the  forest-side  of  Grasmere,  there  to 
be  alone  with  the  stars  till  near  the  breaking 
of  the  day.  When  in  their  houses  strangers 
have  read  aloud,  or  told  in  their  own  words, 
some  of  his  shorter  poems  descriptive  of  in- 
cident and  character,  or  the  two  books  of  the 
'*  Excursion,"  which  describe  the  tenants  of 
the  oharchyard  among  the  mountains,  we  have 
heard  old  residenters  name  many  of  the  per- 
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printed,  he  added  to  it  a  new  volume  contain- 
ing thirty-seven  new  pieces.  Among  these  ' 
were  tlSk  poems  already  mentioned,  as  having 
been  composed  during  the  German  winter,  as 
well  as  some  new  ones  which  had  been  suggest- 
ed since  he  settled  at  Grasmere.  SucH  were 
the  •*  Idle  Shepherd  Boys,"  **  Poems  on  the 
Naming  of  Places,"  *'  The  Brothers,"  *'  Mich- 
ael," which  all  are  redolent  of  the  Westmore- 
land fells.  These  two  volumes  cannot  be  said 
to  have  failed,  for  they  were  reprinted  in  1802, 
and  again  in  1805  ;  and  in  1807,  Jeffrey,  even 
when  inveighing  against  a  new  and  better 
volume  of  poems,  speaks  of  the  *'  *  Lyrical  Bal-  ^ 
lads '  as  unquestionably  popular."  We  shall  ^ 
not,  however,  stay  to  comment  on  their  con- 
tents, till  we  have  done  with  narrative.  Only 
a  few  facts  stand  out  prominently  from  the 
happy  and  industrious  tenor  of  the  life  at 
Grasmere.  In  1802,  that  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
who  to  the  last  refused  to  pay  to  the  Words- 
worths  their  due,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  better-minded  kinsman,  who  paid  to  them 
the  original  debt  of  £5,000  due  to  their  father, 
with  £3,500  of  interest.  This  vras  divided 
into  five  shares,  of  which  two  went  to  the  poet 
and  his  sister.  This  addition  to  his  income 
enabled  the  poet  to  take  &  himself  a  wife, 
his  cousin,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  his  sis- 
ter, Mary  Hutchison,  whom  he  had  long 
known  and  loved.  It  is  she  whom  he  de- 
scribes in  his  exquisite  lines — 

**  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature^s  daily  food  ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warm,  to  CQmfbrt,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright. 
With  something  of  an  angel  light" 
They  lived  together  in  as  great  happiness  as 
is  allowed  to  human  beings  till  the  poet  had 
fulfilled  his  fourscore  years,  when  she  sur- 
vived him  a  few  years  longer. 

In  the  August  of  1803,  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
having  been  kept  at  home  by  domestic  duties, 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  set  oat  from  Kes-  ^ 
wick  with  Coleridge  on  that  memorable  tour 
in  Scotland.  -They  travelled  a  great  part  of 
the  way  on  foot,  up  Nithsdale,  and  so  on  to- 
vrard  the  Highland.  Coleridge  tamed  back 
soon  after  ibey  had  reftohed  Loch  Lomondy 
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being  either  lazy  or  out  of  ppirite.  Every- 
where, as  they  trudged  along,  they  saw  the 
old  familiar  Highland  sights,  as  if  none  had 
ever  seen  them  before ;  and  wherever  they 
moved  among  the  mountains,  they  left  foot- 
prints of  immortal  beauty.  He  expressed 
what  he  saw  in  vprse,  she  in  prose,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  poetic.  Of 
all  that  has  been,  or  may  yet  be,  said  or  sung 
about  the  Highlands,  what  words  can  ever 
equal  those  entries  in  her  journal  ?  what 
poems  can  ever  catch  the  soul  of  things 
like  the  '*  Address  to  Kilchum  Castle," 
**  Glenalmain,  "  *•  Stepping  Westward,'* 
and  the  **  Solitary  Reaper  "  ?  The  last  of 
these,  perhag^  the  most  perfect  of  Words- 
worth's poems,  must  have  been  suggested  as 
they  walked  somewhere  in  the  region  about 
Loch  Veil,  between  the  braes  of  Balquhidder 

.  and  Strathire.  What  was  the  name  of  her 
who  suggested  it,  and  where  is  she  now  ? 
Who  can  tell  ?  But  whether  she  is  still 
alive  in  extreme  old  age,  or  long  since  laid  in 
her  grave,  in  that  poem  she  will  sing  on  for- 
ever in  eternal  youth,  to  delight  generations 
yet  unborn. 

In  the  beginning  of  1805,  the  first  great 
sorrow  fell  on  Wordsworth's  home,  in  the 
loss  of  his  brother.  Captain  Wordsworth. 
He  was  leaving  England,  intending  to  make 
his  last  voyage,  when  his  ship  was  run  on  the 
shambles  of  the  Bill  of  Portland  by  the  care- 
lessness of  a  pilot,  and  he  with  the  larger 
part  of  his  crew  went  down.  For  long, 
Wordsworth  was  almost  inconsolable,  be  so 
loved  and  honored  his  brother.  His  letters 
at  this  time,  and  his  poems  long  after,  are 
darkenc^d  with  this  grief.  In  one  of  these 
letters  this  striking  thought  occurs  :  **  Why 
have  we  sympathies  that  make  the  best  of  us 
80  afraid  of  inflicting  pain  and  sorrow,  which 
yet  we  see  dealt  about  so  lavishly  by  the  Su- 
preme Governor?;  Why  should  our  notions 
of  right  toward  «eacb  other,  and  to  all  sen- 
tient beings  within  our  influence,  differ  so 
widely  from  what  appears  to  be  his  notion 
and  rule,  if  everything  were  to  end  here?" 
Captain  'Wordsworth  had  greatly  admired 
his  brother's  poetry,  but  saw  that  it'  would 

.  take  time  to  become  popular,  and  would  prob- 
ably never  be  lucrative.  So  he  would  work 
for  the  family  at  Town-end,  he  said,  and 
William  would  do  something  for  the  world. 
**  This  is  t^e  end  of  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment," Bays  the  poet;  <*  God  grttot  me  life 
and  streDgth  to  fulfil  mine!  " 
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fn  1807,  Wordsworth  came  out  with  two 
more  volumes  of  poetry,  for  the  most  part 
*produced  at  Grasmere.  He  was  now  in  tils 
thirty-seventh  year,  so  that  these  volumes 
may  be  said  to  close  the  springtime  of  his 
genius,  and  to  be  its  consummate  flower. 
Some  of  his  after  works  may  have  equalled 
these,  and  may  even  show  an  increased  moral 
depth,  and  religious  tenderness.  But  there 
is  about  the  best  of  the  Grasmere  pcieiiiB  an 
ethereal  ideality,  which  he  perhaps  aever 
afterwards  reached.  Besides  the  Scottish 
poems  already  noticed,  there  were  the  earli- 
est instalment  of  sonnets,  some  of  them  the 
best  he  over  wrote,  as  that  **  London  seen 
from  Westminster  Bridge ;  "  **It  is  a  beau- 
teous Evening,  calm  and  free  ;  "  **  The  World 
is  too  much  with  us ;"  **Tous8aint  L'Ouver- 
ture  ;"  **  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living." 
These  volumes  contain  also  **The  Song  of 
Brougham  Castle;'^  Resolution  and  Inde- 
pendence ; "  the  poem  to  the  cuckoo,  begin- 
ning, **  0  blithe  new-comer;"  elegiac  stan- 
zas suggested  by  the  picture  of  Peele  Castle ; 
and  last,  and  chief  of  all,  the  **  Ode  on  Inti*- 
mations  of  Immortality.  "  The  three  last- 
named  especially  have  that  indescribable, 
unapproachable  ideality  which  we  have 
spoken  of  as  the  characteristic  of  his  best 
poems  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the  **  Ode  on 
Immortality"  marks  the  highest  limit  which 
poetic  inspiration  has  reached  in  England 
within  this  century,  or  indeed  since  the  days 
of  Milton.  We  have  now  traced  the  life  of 
uuordsworth  till  he  had  reached  his  mature 
manhood.  To  this  subject,  therefore,  wo 
shall  hardly  again  return,  but  shall  give 
what  space  remains  to  a  survey  of  his  poe- 
try. 

The  above  account  has  been  extracted 
mainly  from  **  The  Prelude,"  and  is  meant 
|to  throw  light  on  the  aim  and  spirit  of 
his  poetry.  If  a  discriminating  mental  his- 
tory of  the  poet  could  be  given,  followed 
by  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  which  the 
several  poems  were  arranged,  not  in  the 
present  arbitrary  manner,  but  chronologi- 
cally akoording  to  the  date  of  their  com- 
position, this  would  form  the  best  of  all 
commentaries.  There  were  three  epochs  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  though  these  shade 
so  insensibly  the  one  into  the  other  that 
any  attempt  exactly  to  define  them  must  be 
somewhat  arbitrary.  What  we  have  already 
called  the  springtime  of  his  genias  would 
each  from  his  first  settUng  at  Raoedown, 
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or,  at  any  rate,  liis  going  to  Alfozden  in 
1797,  till  his  leaving  Grasmere  Town-end 
in  1808.  The  eecond  epoch,  or  full  mid- 
summer of  his  poetry,  would  include  his 
time  at  Allan  Bank  and  his  first  years  at 
Rydal  Mount,  as  far  as  1818  or  1820.  This 
was  the  time  when  **  The  Excursion," 
**The  White  Doe  of  Rylstono,'*  and  the 
**  Duddon  Sonnets"  were  composed.  The 
third  epoch,  or  the  soher  autumn,  reaching 
from  about  1820  till  he  ceased  from  the 
work  of  composition,  is  the  time  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  other  80i\nets,  of  **  Yarrow 
Revisited,"  and  the  Scottish  poems  of  1833  ; 
and  lastly,  of  the  memorials  of  his  Italian 
tour  in  1837. 

But  to  return  to  the  poems  of  the  first 
epoch .  '  It  was  the  two  volumes  of  1807,  those 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  contained  the  very 
prime  ore  of  his  genius,  that  called  forth 
Jeffrey's  well-known  vituperation.  The  un- 
fairness of  that  review  lay  in  this,  that  the 
weak  parts  of  the  book  were  brought  out  in 
strong  relief,  while  the  best  were  thrown  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  background.  Over 
**  the  unfortunate  Alice  Fell,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  critic  makes  himself  merry,  and 
by  extracting  a  number  of  homely  matter-of- 
fact  lines  and  stanzas,  which  occur  here  and 
there  m  the  other  poemis,  he  makes  out  what 
must  have  seemed  to  careless  readers  a  telling 
case.  But  his  verdict  on  the  very  best — 
those  which  all  the  world  has  since  acknowl- 
edged—prove that  to  the  Edinburgh  law- 
giver on  matters  of  taste,  true  poetic  excel- 
lence was  as  a  picture  to  a  blind  man's  eye. 
*'  Yarrow  Un visited  "  he  calls  a  very  tedi- 
ous, affected  performance.  After  quoting  from 
and  rcdescribing  **  Resolution  and  Independ- 
ence," he  thus  conclndes :  **  We  defy  the  bit- 
terest enemy  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  produce 
anything  at  all  parallel  to  this  from  any  col- 
lection of  English  poetry,  or  even  from  the 
specimens  of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey."  In  the 
same  strain  he  quotes  from  the  **  Ode  to  the 
Cuckoo,"  in  which  he  thinks  that  the  author, 
striving  after  force  and  originality,  produces 
DOthing  but  absurdity.  Lastly,  the  *'  Ode 
on  Immortality  "is  **  the  most  illegible  and 
unintelligible  part  of  the  publication."  The 
only  parts  of  the  two  volumes  quoted  with 
approbation  are  the  Brougham  song  and  three 
sonnets.  Those  facts  we  have  alluded  to,  not 
from  a  wish  to  disinter  long-since  buried 
strifes,  but  because  the  allasioo  to  them  is 
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necessary  to  bring  out  the  true  force  of  Words- 
worth both  as  a  man  and  a  poet.  The  result 
of  this  review  was  to  stop  the  sale  of  his 
works  for  a  number  of  years..  But  whoever 
else  might  be  snuffed  out  by  a  severe  review, 
Wordsworth  was  not  to  be.  To  a  friend  who 
wrote,  condoling  with  him  on  the  severity  of 
the  criticism, — and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  those  days  the  verdict  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  was  all  but  omnipotent, — he  replied, 
"Trouble  not  yourself  about  their  present 
reception  ;  of  what  moment  is  that  compared 
with  what  I  trust  is  thejr  destiny  ?  To  con- 
sole the  afflicted  ;  to  add  sunshine  to  dayli<;ht 
by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to"  teach  i\u 
young  and  gracious  of  every  age  to  see,  t« 
think,  and  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more 
actively  and  securely  virtuous ; — this  is 
their  office,  which  I*  trust  they  will  faith- 
fully perform,  long  aftsr  we  (that  is,  all  thad^ 
is  mortal  of  us)  are  mouldering  in  our  graves." 
Again  :  <<  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  share 
with  me  an  invincible  confidence  that  my 
writings  (and  among  them  these  little  poems) 
will  cooperate  with  the  benign  tendencies 
in  human  nature  and  society,  wherever  found, 
and  that  they  will,  in  their  degree,  be  effica- 
cious in  making  men  wiser,  better,  and  hap- 
pier." This  language  is  not  vanity,  but  the 
calm  confidence  of  a  man  who  feels  the  rock 
under  his  foot,  knows  that  he  is  in  harmony 
with  the  everlasting  truth  of  things.  In  the 
issue  between  the  critic  and  the  poet,  the 
world,  long  before  his  death,  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  will  continue  on  his  side.  It  is 
instructive,  however,  to  observe  what  a 
change  in  his  feelings  about  posthumous  fame 
thirty  years  made.  In  1837,  he  thus  writes 
to  another  correspondent :  **  I  am  standing  on 
the  brink  of  that  vast  ocean  I  must  sail  so 
soon  ;  I  must  speedily  lose  sight  of  the  shore ; 
and  I  couRl  not  once  have  conceived  how  lit- 
tle I  now  am  troubled  by  the  thought  of  how 
long  or  how  short  a  time  they  who  remain  on 
that  shore  may  have  sight  of  me." 

What,  then,  is  there  in  these  poems  which 
there  is  not  in  any  other  ?  What  is  their  pe- 
culiar virtue?  To  seize  and  set  forth  in  words 
the  heart  of  anything  with  which  we  have 
been  long  familiar  is  not  easy  ;  nererthelees, 
something  of  this  kind,  however  imperfectly, 
must  now  be  attempted.  In  the  opening  of 
the  *'  Prelude,"  Wordsworth  tells  us  that 
when  he  first  seriously  thought  of  being  a 
poet,  he  looked  into  himself  to  see  how  be 
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was  fitted  for  the  work,  and  seemed  to  find 
there  **  that  first  great  gift,  the  vital  soul." 
In  this  self-estimate  he  did  not  err.  The  vi- 
tal soul,  it  is  a  great  gift,  which,  if  ever  it 
dwelt  in  man,  dwelt  in  Wordsworth.  Not 
the  intellect  merely,  nor  the  heart,  nor  the 
imagination,  nor  the  conscience,  not  any  of 
these  alone ,  but  all  of  them  condensed  into  one, 
and  moving  all  altogether.  In  virtue  of  this 
vital  soul,  whatever  he  did  see  he  saw  to  the 
very  core.  He  did  not  fumble  with  the  outside 
or  the  accidents  of  the  thing,  but  his  eye  went 
at  once  to  the  quick, — rested  on  its  essential 
life. 

He  paw  what. was  there,  but  had  escaped 
all  other  eyes.  He  did  not  import  into  the 
outward  world  transient  fancies  or  feelings  of 
his  own,  the  pathetic  fallacy,  as  it  has  been 
named  ;  but  he  saw  it,  as  it  exists  in  itself,  or 
^perhaps  rather  as  it  exists  in  its  permanent 
moral  relations  to  the  human  spirit. 

Again,  this  soul  within  him  did  not  work 
with  cfibrt ;  no  painful  groping,  or  grasping. 
It  was  as  vital  in  its  receptivity  as  in  its  active 
energy.  It  could  lie  long  in  a  **  wise  passive- 
ness,''  drawing  the  things  of  earth  and  sky 
and  of  human  life  into  itself,  as  the  calm, 
clear  lake  does  the  imagery  of  the  clouds  and 
surrounding  hills : — 

**  Think  not,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  forever  speaking, 
That  nothing  in  itself  will  come. 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking." 

Those  early  spring  poems  at  Alfoxden, 
from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  specially 
express  what  we  mean, — the  wonderful  inter- 
change that  went  on  between  him  and  all  the 
things  about  him,  they  flowing  into  him,  he 
going  out  into  them.  His  soul  attracted  them 
to  itself,  as  a  mountain-top  does  the  clouds, 
and  at  their  touch  woke  up  to  feel  its  kinship 
with  the  mysterious  life  that  is  in  nature,  and 
in  each  separate  natural  object.  This  is  the 
cardinal  work  of  the  imagination,  to  possess 
itself  of  the  life  of  whatever  thing  it  deals 
with.  In  the  extent  to  which  he  did  this, 
and  the  truthfulness  with  which  he  did  it, 
lies  Wordsworth's  supreme  power. 

Hence  we  may  observe  that  all  genuine  im- 
agination is  essentially  truthful,  and  the  pur- 
er it  is,  the  more  truthful.  The  reports  it 
brings  in,  so  far  from  being  mere  fancies,  are 
the  finest,  most  hidden  truths.  In  Words- 
worth, the  higher  his  inspiration  rises,  the 
more  penetrating  is  his  tratbfulness.    What 


may  be  the  relation  between  the  truths  which 
imagination  reveals  and  those  which  are  the 
result  of  scientific  discovery,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine.  It  would  be  a  fine  inqui- 
ry for  one  who  can  to  work  out.  But  every 
one  must  feel  that 

"  The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare," 

gives  the  essence  of  a  clear  moonlight  sky 
more  truthfully  in  its  relation  to  the  human 
spirit  than  any  meteorologist  can  do.  What 
words,  poetic  or  scientific,  will  ever  render 
the  mountain  stillness  like  these  few  plain 
ones  ? — 

«•  The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hilli," 
or  the  impression  made  by  a  solitary  western 
peak,  like — 

**  There  is  an  eminence  of  these  our  hills, 

The  last  that  parleys  with  the  setting  sun.*' 
It  is  this  rendering  of  the  inner  truth  of 
things  which  Mr.  ^i^old  has  happily  called 
the  interpretative  power  of  poetry.  This 
must  be  that  which  Wordsworth  himself 
means  when,  in  his  preface,  ho  says  that 
**  poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge ;  it  is  the  impassioned  expression 
which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science." 
And  it  is  '*  the  vital  soul"  in  the  poet 
which  penetrates  into  this,  and  reads  it  off 
for  other  men.  This,  too,  is  what  is  meant 
when  we  find  it  said  in  the  **  Prelude  "  that 
imagination,  in  its  highest  use,  is  but  anoth- 
er name  for  **  absolute  power,  clearest  in- 
sight, reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood ;  "  and 
that  this  imagination,  exercised  on  outward 
nature  and  on  human  life,  is  the  parent  of 
love,  or  feeling  intellect.  This  language  will, 
no  doubt,  to  some,  sound  mystical.  But  it 
is  the  language  of  one  who  possessed  that 
which  he  spoke  of  in  larger  mass,  and  of 
finer  quality,  than  any  Englishman  since 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  It  is  the  presence  of 
this  power  in  Wordsworth  which  is  the  soaroe 
of  that  indescribable  charm  which  many  have 
felt  in  his  poetry,  and  have  found  in  none 
other  before  or  since.  They  were  brought  by 
it  for  a  moment  soul  to  soul  with  truth, 
caught  as  they  read,  a  glimpse  into  the  life 
of  things  such  as  no  other  poet  of  these  days 
has  given  them.  This  clearness  of  vision, 
rare  at  all  times,  becomes  much  rarer  as  the 
ages  go  on.  The  naming  era,  when  men 
could  still  give  names  to  things,  is  long  past, 
and  with  disuse  the  faculty  has  died  out. 
Under  heaps  of  words,  which  we  receive 
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witboat  effort,  dead  uaetaphorB,  fossils  of  ex- 
ttDct  poetic  acts,  the  mouldiog  pdwer  of  im- 
agination lies  baried.  And  not  only  language 
has  got  stiff  and  hardened,  bat  society  has 
become  complicated  in  a  thousand  ways; 
phrases,  custom,  conTentionality,  doubts,  dis- 
putes, lie  many  layers  thick  above  every  new- 
bom  soal.  The  revolutionary  age  into  which 
Wordsworth  was  born  may  have  made  some 
rents  in  these,  and  let  the  basement  of  truth 
be  here  and  there  seen  through.  But  yet,  even 
with  tliis  help,  what  power  must  have  dwelt 
in  that  quiet  eye  to  put  all  these  obstructions 
aside,  and  see  things  anew  for  itself,  as  if  no 
one  had  ever  looked  on  them  before ! 

This  power  manifests  itself  in  Words- 
worth especially  in  two  directions,  as  it  is 
turned  on  nature,  and  as  it  is  turned  on  man. 
Let  us,  for  clearness*  sake,  examine  them 
separately,  though  in  reality  they  often 
blend.  Between  Wordsworth ^s  imagination, 
however,  as  it  works  in  the  one  direction  and 
in  the  other,  t^ere  is  this  difierence.  in  deal- 
ing with  nature,  it  has  no  limit ;  it  is  as  wide 
as  the  world ;  as  much  at  home  when  gazing 
on  the  little  celandine  as  when  moving  with 
the  vast  and  multitudinous  forces  of  earth 
and  heaven.  In  human  life  and  character  his 
range  is  narrower,  whether  these  limitations 
came  from  within,  or  were  self-imposed.  His 
sympathies  embrace  by  no  means  all  human 
things,  but  within  the  ran^e  which  they  do 
embrace,  his  eye  is  no  less  penetrating  and 
true.  About  nature,  it  has  become  so  much 
the  fashion  to  rave,  there  has  been  so  much 
coanterfeit  enthusiasm,  that  one  almost  dreads 
speaking  on  it.  But  whatever  it  may  bo  to 
most  men,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  free 
natnre,  mountain  solitudes,  were  as  essential 
to  Wordsworth^B  heart  as  the  air  to  his  lungs. 
About  this,  nothing  he  has  said  goes  beyond 
the  simple  truth.  Of  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  it  in  his  poetry,  the  following  things 
may  be  noted  : — 

Firstf  When  he  would  place  some  particu- 
lar landscape  before  the  reader,  he  does  not 
heap  up  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  details. 
Only  one  or  two  of  the  most  essential  features 
faithfully  given,  and  then  from  these  he  pass- 
es at  once  to  the  sentiment,  the  genius  of 
the  place,  that  which  gives  it  indijiduality, 
and  makes  it  this  and  no  other  place.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  the  way  in  wbich  he 
seizes  the  inner  spirit  oT  a  place  and  ut- 
ters it,  will  occur  to  every  reader.     To  give 


one  out  of  many,  after  sketching  briefly  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  four  fraternal  yew- 
trees  of  Borrowdale,  who  else  could  have  con- 
densed the  total  impressions  in  such  lines  as  ' 
these,  BO  intensely  imaginative,  so  profoundly 
true ! — 

**  Beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 
with  nnrejoicing  berries — ghostly  Shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide;  Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 
Silence  and  Foresight ;  Death  the  Skeleton 
And  Time  the  Shadow  ;  there  to  celebrate. 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  atone. 
United  worship  ;  or  in  mute  I'epose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountaiu  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glaramara's  inmost  caves." 

Secondly,  When  in  this  passage,  or  in  that 
wonderful  poem,  **  What,  arc  you  stepping 
westward?**  and  many  more,  we  find  the 
poet  spiritualizing  so  powerfully  the  familiar 
appearances  and  common  facts  of  earth,  add-0 
ing,  as  he  himself  says — 

*•  The  gleam. 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream  ; " 

we  are  tempted  to  ask,  Is  this  true  ?  is  tho 
light  real,  or  only  fantastic  ?  Now  in  this 
we  conceive  lies  Wordsworth's  transcendent 
power,  that  the  ideal  light  he  sheds  is  a  true 
light,  and  the  more  ideal  it  is,  the  more  true. 

Poets,  all  but  the  greatest,  adorn  things 
with  fantastic  or  individual  hues,  to  suffuse 
tliem  with  their  own  temporary  emotions, 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  called  the  pathetic  fal- 
lacy. The  ideal  light  which  Wordsworth 
sheds  does  not  so,  but  brings  out  only  more 
vividly  the  real  heart  of  nature,  the  inmost 
feeling,  which  is  really  there,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  Wordsworth's  eye  in  virtue  of  the 
kinship  between  nature  and  his  soul.  If  it 
be  asked  how  is  this,  we  can  but  reply  that 
there  is  a  wonderful  and  mysterious  adapta- 
tion between  the  external  world  and  the  hu- 
man soul,  tho  one  answering  to  the  other  in 
ways  not  yet  explained  by  any  philoHophur. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  to  most  men  the  mate- 
rial world  is  a  heavy,  gross,  dead  mass,  earth 
a  ball  of  black  mud,  painted  here  and  there 
with  some  color,  Wordsworth  felt  it  to  be  a 
Uving,  breathing  power,  not  dead,  but  full 
of  strange  life  ;  his  eye  almost  saw  into  it, 
as  if  it  were  transparent.  So  strongly  did 
this  feeling  possess  him,  that  in  childhood  he 
was  a  complete  idealist.  Speaking  of  him- 
self at  that  age,  ho  says,  **  I  was  oflen  un- 
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ftble  to  think  of  ezterual  things  as  having  ex- 
ternal existence,  and  I  communed  with  all 
I  saw  as  something,  not  apart  from,  but  in- 
herent, in  my  own  immaterial  nature.  Many 
times  while  going  to  school  have  I  grasped 
at  a  wall  or  tree  to  recall  myself  from  the  abyss 
of  idealism  to  the  reality.  At  that  time  I  was 
afraid  of  such  processes.  In  later  periods  of  life 
I  have  deplored,  as  we  have  all  reason  to  do,  a 
subjugation  of  an  opposite  character,  and  have 
^  rejoiced  over  these  remembrances.'*  llere 
is  idealism,  far  beyond  that  of  Berkeley  or 
any  other  philosopher,  engendered,  not  by 
subtle  arguments  of  metaphysics,  but  born 
from  within  by  sheer  force  of  soul,  before 
which  the  solid  mass  of  earth  is  transfigured, 
or  disappears.  Out  of  moods  like  these,  or 
rather  the  remembrance  of  them,  are  pro- 
jected some  of  his  most  ideal  lights,  such  as 
form  the  charm  of  his  finest  poems,  like  the 
4llines  to  the  **  Cuckoo/*  and  the  **  Ode  on 
Immortality.*'     Hence  came  the 

•*  Absolute  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings,** 

which  he  looked  back  to  with  thankfulness 
and  joy  in  mature  manhood.  With  these  ab- 
stract and  visionary  feelings,  there  blended 
more  tender  human  remembrances  of  that 
early  time,  making  together  a  beautiful  light 
of  morning  about  his  after  days,  and  touch- 
ing even  the  common  things  of  life  with  an 
afiecting,  tender  solemnity. 

Fourthly,  With  this  spiritualizing  power  of 
soul,  Wordsworth  combined  another  faculty, 
which  might  seem  tbc  most  opposed  to  it, — 
wonderful  keenness  and  faithfulness  of  eye 
for  the  external  facts  of  nature.  Seldom  in 
his  library,  much  in  tbe  open  air,  at  all  hours, 
in  air  seasons,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  his 
watchful,  observant  eye  had  stored  his  mind 
with  all  the  varied  aspects  of  nature.  His 
imagination  was  a  treasure-house  whence  he 
drew  forth  things  new  and  old,  the  old  as 
fresh  as  if  new.  No  modern  poet  has  record- 
ed so  large  and  so  varied  a  number  of  natural 
facts  and  appearances,  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  set  down  in  books.  And  these  he 
brings  forth,  not  as  if  he  had  noted,  and  care- 
fully photographed  them,  to  reproduce  them 
whenever  an  occasion  offered,  but  as  a  famil- 
iar knowledge  that  had  come  to  him  un- 
awares, and  recurred  with  the  naturalness  of 
an  instinct.  Many,  no  doubt,  had  seen,  but 
who  before  him  had  so  described  the  hare? — 


«  The  grass  is  bright  with  raindrops ;  oB  th^ 

moors 
The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth  ; 
And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 
Raises  a  mist  ;  that,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Runs  with  her  all  the  way,  whereuer  she  doth 
run." 
Or  again,  who  else  would  have  noted  the 
effectof  a  leaping  trout,  or  of  a  croaking  raven, 
in  bringing  out  the  solitariness  of  a  mountain 
tarn?— 
**  There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak 
In  sympathy  austere." 
Or  again,  in  the  calm  bright  evening  after 
a  stormy  day, — 

**  Loud  is  the  vale  !  the  voice  is  up 

With  which  she  speaks  when  storms  are  gone, 
A  mighty  unison  of  streams  ! 

Of  all  her  voices,  one  ! 

**  Loud  is  the  vale — this  inland  depth 

In  peace  is  roaring  like  a  sea  ; 
Yon  {itar  upon  the  niouutain-top 

Is  listening  quietly.** 

Who  but  Wordsworth  would  have  set  off 
the  uproar  of  the  vale  by  this  glance  at  the 
star  on  the  mountain-head  !  Here,  in  pass- 
ing, we  may  note  the  strange  power  there  is 
in  his  simple  prepositions.  The  star  is  on  the 
mountain-top ;  the  silence  is  in  the  starry 
sky  ;  the  sleep  is  among  the  hills ;  the  gen- 
tleness of  heaven  15  on  the  sea,  not  *^  broods 
o*er,*'  as  the  later  editions  have  it.  This 
double  gift  of  soul  and  eye,  highest  ideality 
and  most  literal  realism  combined,  have  made 
him  of  all  modern  poets  nature's  most  un- 
erring interpreter. 

Fifthly,  Hence  it  oomes  that  all  the  moods 
and  outgoings  of  nature  are  alike  open  to  him ; 
every  kind  of  country  renders  up  to  him  its 
secret.  He  is  alike  true,  whether  in  describ- 
ing the  boundless  flats  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
oombs  and  dells  of  western  Somersetshire, 
fells  and  lakes  of  native  Cumberland,  York- 
shire moors  and  dales,  wilder  glens  of  our 
own  Highlands,  or  the  pastoral  quiet  of  the 
Border  hills.  Who  but  he  could  have  gather- 
ed up  the  whole  feeling  of  Yarrow  into  that 
consummate  stanza  *'  Meek  Loneliness,"  etc., 
etc.? 

If  there  is  preeminence  in  any  one  de- 
partment, it  is  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
own  mountains.  This  is  so  altogether  ade- 
quate and  profound  that  it  has  often  seemed 
as  if  t4ose  dumb  old  solitudes  had,  after 
slumbering  since  the  fcleginning  of  time,  at 
last  waked  to  consciousness  in  him,  and  ut- 
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tered  their  inmost  heart  through  his  Toioe. 
No  other  mountaiDS  have  ever  had  their  soul 
BO  perfectly  expressed.  Philosophers  have 
dreamed  that  nature  and  the  human  soul  are 
the  two  limbs  of  a  double-defied  tree,  spring- 
ing from,  and  united  in,  one  root ;  that  nature 
18  unconscious  soul,  and  the  soul  is  nature  be- 
come conscious  of  itself.  Some  such  view  as 
this,  if  it  were  true,  might  account  for  the 
marrellous  sympathy  there  is  between  Words- 
worth's poetry  and  the  feeling  of  his  own 
mountains,  and  for  his  power  of  rendering 
their  mute  being  into  his  solemn  melodies. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  look  at  that  other  side 
of  things  in  which  his  vitality  of  imagination 
is  seen.  His  meditative  eye  penetrates  not 
less  deep  when  turned  on  the  heart  and  char- 
acter of  man  than  when  it  contemplates  the 
face  of  nature.  It  has  been  already  noted 
that  in  the  latter  department  his  range  is 
limitless ;  while  in  the  former  it  is  not  only 
restricted,  but  restricted  within  marked  and 
definite  bounds.  For  man  as  he  is  found  in 
cities,  or  as  he  appears  in  the  complex  condi- 
tions^of  advanced  civilization,  Wordsworth 
cares  little ;  he  turns  his  back  on  the  streets, 
the  drawing-rooms,  the  mart,  and  the 
'change,  but  lovingly  enters  the  cottage  and 
the  £urm,  and  walks  with  the  shepherd  on  his 
bills,  or  the  vagrant  on  the  lonely  roads.  The 
choice  of  his  characters  from  humble  and  rus- 
tic life,  was  caused  partly  by  the  original  make 
of  his  nature,  partly  from  his  early  training, 
which  made  him  more  at  home  with  these 
than  with  artificial  man,  partly  also  from  that 
republican  fervor  which  he  imbibed  in  his 
opening  manhood.  He  believed  that  in  coun- 
try-people what  is  permanent  in  human  na- 
ture, the  essential  feelings  and  passions  of 
mankind,  exist  in  greater  simplicity  and 
strength.  Their  manners,  he  thought,  spring 
more  directly  from  such  feelings,  and  more 
faithfully  express  them,  and  their  lives  and 
occupations  are  surrounded  with  what  is 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  in  nature.  These 
are  the  reasons  he  gives  for  selecting  his 
subjects  from  humble  life,  and  within  this 
range  he,  for  the  most  part,  confines  himself. 
There  is  still  another  limitation.  £ven  in 
these  characters  he  is  not  so  much  at  home  in 
dealing  with  their  trivial  outside  appearance, 
or  little  laughable  peculiarities  of  manner  or 
ooetume.  He  has  small  caring  for  these 
things,  and  when  he  sets  to  describe  them  he 
often  fails,  as  in  the  **  Idiot  Boy ' '  perhaps,  and 


I  in  <^Ooody  Blake."    A  few  touches  of  real 
i  humor  would  have  wonderfully  relieved  these 
personages  ;  but  this  Wordsworth  has  not  to 
give.     He  cannot,  as  Burns  often  does,  exbib- 
J  it  his  humble  characters  dramatically,  does 
not  laugh  and  sing,  much  less  drink  with  his 
j  peasants ;  he  is  not  quite  one  of  themselves, 
\  sharing  their  thoughts,  and  having  no  other 
I  higher  thoughts.     What  he  sets  himself  to 
I  portray  is  their  serious  feelings,  the  deep 
( things  of  the  soul,  that  in  which  the  peasant* 
,  and  the  peer  are  one,  and  in  which,  as  Words- 
I  worth  thinks,  the  advantage  may  often  lie 
^  with  the  former.     Ho  has,  as  Coleridge  has 
said,  **  deep  sympathy  with  man  as  man  ;  but 
I  it  is  the  sympathy  of  a  contemplator  rather 
I  than  a  fellow-suficrcr  or  co-mate,  but  of  a 
\  contemplator  from  whose  view  no  difference 
i  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of  nature ;  no 
\  injuries  of  time  and  weather,  of  toil  or  even 
of  ignorance,  wholly  disguise  the  human  face 
divine. ' '    In  fact,  it  is  the  moral  and  spiritual 
part  of  man  which  he  most  sees  and  feels, 
and   other  things  are  interesting  chiefly  as 
they  effect  this.    His  thoughts  dwell  on 
**  The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul ; " 
not  on  the  surface  manners,* nor  on  the  effer- 
vescent and  transitory  emotions,  but  on  those 
which  are  steadfast  and  forever.      It  is  in 
virtue  of  his  deep  insight  into  these  that 
common  incidents  assume  for  him  an  impor 
tance  and  interest  which  to  less  reflective  men 
bos  seemed  exaggerated  or  often  even  ludi- 
crous.   The  reflections,  however ^hich  they 
awake  in  him  are  not  only  true  and  deep, 
but  they  are  such  as  add  new  dignity  or  ten- 
derness to  the  human  life.     A  frail  old  man 
thanked  him  fervently  for  cutting  through 
for  him  at  a  blow  an  old  root,  which  he  had 
haggled  at  long,  in  vain.    The  tears  in  the 
old  man's  eyes  drew  out  from  Wordsworth 
this  reflection : — 
**  I*ve  heard  of  hearts  imkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning  ; 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mouming." 

In  setting  forth  such  characters  as  ''The 
Brothers,"  **  Michael,"  *»  The  Cumberland 
Beggar,"  etc.,  etc.  (though  in  the  last  of  these 
there  is  somewhat  too  much  moralizing,)  he 
gives  them  not  only  as  common  acquaint^ 
anoes  see  them,  or  as  they  appear  to  them- 
selves; this  he  does,  but  something  more. 
He  lets  us  see  them  in  their  relations  to  those 
unseen  laws  of  the  moral  world,  of  which 
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they  tlicmpelves  may  be  unaware,  but  which 
the  J  suggcBt  to  the  inspired  insight  of  the 
poet.  And  in  this  way  the  emotions  called 
forth  by  the  sight  of  suffering  do  not  end  in 
mere  emotion,  but  strike  into  a  more  endur- 
ing, that  is,  a  moral  ground,  and  so  are 
idealized  and  relieved.  This  moral  vision 
has  a  wonderful  power  to  elevate,  often  to 
solemnize  things,  the  lowliest  and  most  fa- 
miliar. It  has  been  said  that  Burns  has 
caused  many  an  eye  to  look  on  the  poorest 
thatched  cottages  of  the  Scotch  peasantry 
with  a  feeling  which,  but  for  Burns,  they 
had  never  known.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Wordsworth,  with  a  difference.  lie  has 
revealed,  in  the  homeliest  aspects  of  life,  a 
beanty  and  worth  not  recognized  before,  or 
long  forgotten.  lie  has  opened  for  men  new 
sources  of  interest  in  their  kind,  not  only  in 
shepherds  and  peasants,  but  in  tattered  beg- 
gars and  gypsies  and  wayworn  tramps. 

Much  stuff  has  been  talked  and  written 
about  Wordsworth  being  a  merely  subjective 
poet.  Critics  had  good  need  to  be  sure  they 
were  right  before  they  characterize  great 
poets  by  such  vague,  abstract  words;  for 
tliey  quickly  get  into  the  minds  of  the  read- 
ing pulj^ic,  and  stick  there,  and  do  much 
misciiief.  True  it  is  that  Wordsworth  has 
read  his  own  soul,  not  that  which  was  acci- 
dental or  peculiar  in  him,  but  that  in  him 
which  was  permanent  and  common  with  all 
high  und  imaginative  men.  But  is  this  all? 
bus  he  done  nothing  more?  If  ever  man 
caught  the  soul  of  things,  not  himself,  and 
cspre6Bcd  it,  ^ordsworth  did.  That  he  has 
done  it  in  nature  almost  limitlessly  we  have 
seen.  In  man  he  has  done  it  not  less  truly, 
though  more  restrictedly.  Taking  the  re- 
strictions at  their  utmost,  what  contempora- 
ry poet  (we  do  not  speak  of  Scott  in  his  nov- 
els) has  left  to  his  country  such  a  gallery  of 
new  and  individual  portraits  as  a  permanent 
possession  ?  The  deeper  side  of  character  no 
doubt  it  is, — the  heart  of  men,  not  their 
clothes, — but  it  is  character  in  which  there 
is  nothing  of  himself,  nothing  which  all  men 
might  not  or  do  not  share.  The  affliction  of 
'•  Margaret,'-  *•  The  Mad  Mother,"  ♦*  Gyp- 
sies,"-'Laodamia,"  **  The  Highland  Reaper,'* 
"  The  Wagoner,"  »»  Peter  Bell,"  **  Mat- 
thew," *'  Michael,"  **  The  Cumberland  Beg- 
gars," all  the  tenants  of  **The  Churchyard 
among  Mountains ' ' — what  are  these  ?  What 
but  so  many  separate,  individual,  outstanding 
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portraits,  in  which  there  is  no  shade  of  himadf, 
nothing  save  the  eye  that  can  se^  them?  True, 
it  is  not  their  outward  contour,  nor  their 
complexion,  or  dress  he  most  busies  himself 
with.  lie  painted  them  as  Titian  and  Leo- 
nardo did  their  great  portraits,  with  the  deeper 
soul  predominating  in  their  countenance.  If 
I  he  seized  this,  he  cared  little  for  the  rest. 
I  Let  us  discard,  then,  that  foolish  talk  about 
I  Wordsworth  as  a  merely  subjective  poet,  who 
could  give  nothing  but  his  own  feelings,  or 
copies  of  his  own  countenance.  Let  us  look 
I  at  things  as  they  really  are. 
I  There  are  many  other  aspects  in  which 
I  this  vital  power  of  imagination  in  Words- 
worth might  be  viewed.  Only  one  more  of 
these  \^e  must  note,  and  then  pass  on.  In 
him,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  writer 
either  in  prose  or  verse  of  his  time,  we  see 
the  highest  spirit  of  this  century,  in  its  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  preceding,,  summed  up 
and  condensed.  What  most  strikes  one,  in 
recurring  to  the  literature  of  the  Pope  and 
Addison  period,  is  its  external  character.  In 
the  writings  of  that  time  the  play  of  (he  io- 
tcllect  is  so  little  leavened  by  sentiment,  80 
little  of  individual  character  is  suffered  to 
transpire.  The  heart,  it  would  seem,  was 
either  dormant,  or  kept  under  strict  surveil- 
lance, and  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  understanding.  Literature 
appeared  like  a  well-bred,  elderly  gentleman, 
in  ruffles  and  peruke,  of  polished  but  some- 
what chilling  manners,  which  repel  all  warmth 
of  feeling  with  the  frost  of  etiquette.  And 
just  as  in  such  society  conversation  is  re- 
stricted to  certain  subjects,  of  these  touches 
but  the  surface,  and  does  even  that  in  set 
phrases,  so  it  was  with  the  literature  of  the 
golden  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  tlie  first  two 
Georges.  From  this  very  limitation  in  the 
range  both  of  subjects  and  treatment,  there 
arose  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  a  perfectness 
of  style  within  these  limits.  Just  as  in  the 
finitudo  of  Grecian  architecture,  perfection  is 
more  easily  attained  than  in  Gothic  with  its 
infinite  aims.  In  the  writers  who  followed, 
so-called  classicism  degenerated  into  conven- 
tionality in  subject,  in  treatment,  and  in  lan- 
guage. In  Cowper,  as  has  been  said,  we  see 
the  beginning  of  the  recoil.  But  it  was  by 
Wordsworth  that  the  revolt  was  most  openly 
proclaimed  and  most  fully  effected.  The 
changed  spirit  was  no  doubt  in  the  time,  and 
would  have  made  its  way  independently  of 
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any  single  roan.  But  no  one  power  could 
bnve  helped  it  forward  more  effectually  than 
the  capacious  and  inward-seeing  soul  of 
Wordsworth.  Whereas  the  poetry  of  the 
foruier  age  had  dealt  mainly  with  the  outside 
of  things,  or  if  it  sometimes  went  farther,  it 
did  60  with  such  a  stereotyped  manner  and 
diction  as  to  make  it  look  like  external  work, 
Wordsworth  everywhere  went  straight  to  the 
inside  of  things.  We  have  seen  already  how, 
whether  in  his  own  seIf>reTelations,  or  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  visible  creation,  or  in  his 
delineations  of  men,  he  passed  always  from 
the  surface  to  the  centra,  from  the  outside 
looks  to  the  inward  character.  This  one  char- 
acteristic set  him  in  entire  opposition  to  the 
art  of  last  century.  Out  of  it  arose  the  en- 
tire revolution  he  made  in  subjects,  treatment, 
and  diction.  Seeing  deeper  truth  and  beauty 
in  many  things  which  bad  hitherto  been 
deemed  unfit  subjects  for  poetry  than  in  those 
which  bad  hitherto  been  most  bandied  by  the 
poets,  he  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  vast 
tracts  that  bad  been  lying  waste,  and  brought 
them  within  the  poetic  domain.  In  tbisveay 
he  has  done  a  wider  service  to  poetry  than 
any  other  poet  of  his  time ;  but  since  him  no 
one  has  arisen  of  spirit  strong  and  large 
enough  to  make  full  proof  of  the  liberty  he 
bequeathed. 

The  same  freedom,  and  by  dint  of  the  same 
powers,  he  won  for  future  poets  with  regard 
to  the  language  of  poetry.  First,  in  his  prac- 
tice, he  threw  himself  clear  of  the  trammels  of 
the  so-called  poetic. diction  which  had  tyran- 
nized over  English  pcctry  for  a  century.  This 
iiction  of  course  exactly  represented  thehalf- 
eourtiy,  half-classical  mode  of  thinking  and 
feeling.  As  Wordsworth  rebelled  against 
the  inward  spirit,  as  against  its  outward  ex- 
pression. The  whole  of  the  stock  phrases 
and  used-up  metaphors  be  discarded,  return- 
ed to  living  language  of  natural  feeling,  as  it 
is  used  by  men,  instead  of  the  dead  form  of 
it  which  had  got  stereotyped  in  books.  And 
just  as  in  his  subjects  he  had  taken  in  from 
the  waste  so  much  virgin  soil,  so  in  his  dic- 
tion he  appropriated  for  poetic  use  a  large 
amount  of  words,  idioms,  metaphors,  till 
then  disallowed  by  the  poets.  In  doing  so, 
be  may  here  and  there  have  made  a  mistake, 
the  homely  trenching  on  the  ludicrous,  as  in 
the  lines  aliout  the  washing-tub  and  some 
others,  long  current  in  the  ribaldry  of  critics. 
But,  bating  a  few  almobt  neceBsary  fiiilures, 
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he  did  more  than  any  other  by  his  osage  and 
example  to  reanimate  the  effete  language 
of  poetry,  and  restore  it  to  healthfulnesa, 
strength,  and  feeling.  His  shorter  poems, 
both  the  earlier  and  the  later,  are  for  the 
most  part  very  models  of  natural,  powerful, 
and  yet  sensitive  English  ;  the  language  being, 
like  a  garment,  woven  out  of  and  transpar- 
ent with  the  thought.  Of  the  diction  of  bis 
longer  blank  verse  poems  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  sequel.  Then,  as 'to  the 
theory  which  he  propounds  in  his  famous 
preface,  that  the  language  of  poetry  ought  in 
no  wise  to  differ  from  that  of  prose,  this  is 
only  his  protest  against  the  old  poetic  phrase- 
ology, too  sweepingly  laid  down.  His  own 
practice  is  the  best  commentary  on,  and  an- 
tidote to,  his  theory,  where  be  has  urged  it 
to  an  extreme.  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey 
have  both  criticised  the  •*  Preface  **  severely, 
so  that  in  their  hands  it  would  seem  to  con- 
tain cither  a  paradox  or  a  truism.  Into  this 
subject  we  cannot  now  enter.  This  only  may 
be  said  on  the  Wordsworthian  side,  as  agajnst 
these  critics,  that  while  the  language  of  prose 
receives  new  life  and  strength  by  adopting 
the  idioms  and  phrases  used  in  the  present 
oonversation'of  educated  men,  that  of  poetry 
may  go  farther,  and  borrow  with  advantage 
the  language  from  cottage  firesides.  Who 
has  ever  listened  ta  a  peasant  father  or  mo- 
ther, as  they  described  the  last  illness  of  one 
of  their  own  children,  or  spoke  of  those  who  ' 
were  gone,  without  having  beard  from  their 
lips  words  which  for  natural  and  expressive 
feeling  were  the  very  essence  of  poetry  ?  Po- 
ets may  well  adopt  these  ;  for,  if  they  trust 
to  their  own  resources,  they  can  never  equal 
them. 

These  reflections  on  the  main  character- 
istics of  Wordsworth  arose  out  of  a  survey 
of  the  poems  written  during  his  first  or 
Grasmere  period.  But  they  have  passed 
beyond  the  bounds  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended,  and  may  apply  in  large 
mtosure  to  his  poems  of  the  second  period, 
written  at  Allan  Bank  in  Grasmere,  and 
during  bis  first  years  at  Rydal  Mount. 
These  were  «•  The  Excursion,''  **  The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone,"  <*  The  Duddon  Sonnets,*' 
and  some  smaller  poems.  In  these,  there  is 
perhaps  less  of  that  ethereal  light,  that  spir- 
itualizing power  shed  over  nature,  whioh 
forms  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  best  of  the 
early  poems.    But  if  there  is  less  of  nata- 
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rallBtio  interpretation,  there  is  a  deepened 
moral  wisdom,  a  larger  entering  into  the 
heart  of  universal  man.  We  spoke  above 
of  the  limitations  of  his  earlier  poetry  in 
this  latter  region.  These  in  bis  later  poems 
greatly  disappear,  partly  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  philosophic  mind  by  years  of 
meditation,  and  by  kindly  though  limited  in- 
tercourse with  men;  partly  from  a  gradual 
lessening  of  the  exclusive  bias  towards  hum- 
ble life,  as  his  Republican  fervor  abated. 
As  to  the  *<  Excursion,"  to  discuss  it  as  its 
importance  demands  would  require  a  long 
separate  treatise.  It  was  a  theme  worthy  of 
a  great  philosophic  poem,  which  Wordsworth 
proposed  to  himself, — how  a  man,  like  the 
Solitary,  who  from  domestic  bereavement, 
and  from  disappointment  of  the  impatient 
hopes  he  had  formed  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, had  sunk  into  scepticism  and  despon- 
dency, can  have  his  interest  in  human  na- 
ture and  his  faith  in  God  restored.  The 
outward  circumstances  of  such  a  subj^t  may 
vary,"  but  itself  is  of  perennial  import. 
French  revolutions  may  not  repeat  themselves 
with  every  generation,  but  unbelieving  cyni- 
cism is  an  evil  of  continual  recurrence, — ^an 
evil  which  is  not  checked  by,  but  would 
rather  seem  increasingly  to  attend  on,  our 
much-vaunted  march  of  mind.  As  to  the 
poet's  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  we 
feel  the  same  disappointment  as  many  have 
felt,  that  the  truths  of  revelation,  though 
everywhere  acknowledged,  are  nowhere 
brought  prominently  forward.  It  is  the  re- 
ligion which  the  poet  has  extracted  from  na- 
ture and  man's  moral  instincts  on  which  ho 
mainly  insists ;  yet  it  is  such  a  religion, 
60  pure  and  so  elevated,  as  thes*  sources,  but 
for  the  light  they  receive  from  a  co-existant 
revelation,  never  could  have  supplied.  In 
the  crisis  of  the  poem,  when  the  poet  has  to 
apply  his  medicine  to  the  mind  diseased,  and 
when  the  Solitary  is  importunate  for  an  an- 
swer, the  poet  turns  aside,  and  recommends 
communion  with  nature,  and  free  intercourse 
with  men,  in  *a  way  which  to  many  has 
seemed  like  a  disavowal  of  the  power  of 
Christian  faith.  We  believe,  however,  that 
this  is  too  severe  a  judgment.  Wordsworth 
knew  clearly  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which,  the  passages  to  the  heart  being  closed 
by  false  reasonings  and  morbid  views,  the 
way  to  it  is  not  to  be  found  by  any  direct 
arguments,  however  true.    What  is  wanted 
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is  some  antidote  which  shall  bring  back  the 
feelings  to  a  healthful  tone,  remove  obstruc- 
tions from  within,  and  so  through  restored 
health  of  heart,'  put  the  understanding  in  a 
condition  which  is  open  to  the  power  of 
truth.  Awaken  healthful  sensibilities  in  the 
heart,  and  a  right  state  of  intellect  will  be 
sure  to  follow.  This  is  Wordsworth's  mor- 
al pathology.  And  the  restorative  discipline 
he  recommends  is  that  which  in  his  own  men- 
]tal  trial  he  had  found  effectual.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  account ;  an9  yet  we  can- 
not help  thinking  there  was  not  only  room, 
but  even  a  call  for  a  fuller  enforcement  of 
the  Christian  verities.  The  defect  probably 
arose  from  the  poet's  carrying  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  his  peculiar  views  about  the  san- 
ative power  of  nature,  farther  than  they  hold 
true,  at  least  for  the  majority  of  men.  But 
though  such  is  the  advice  given  to  the  Soli- 
tary, the  course  practically  taken  is  to  lead 
him  to  the  churchyard  among  the  mountains 
at  Grasmere,  there  to  hear  from  the  lips  of 
the  pastor  how  they  lived  and  died,  the  low- 
ly tenants  of  the  surrounding  graves,  in  or- 
der that  hearing  he  may  learn — 

**  To  prize  the  breath  we  share  with  human  kind 
And  look  upon  the  dust  of  man  with  awe." 

Even  to  those  who  may  care  nothing  for 
the  philosophy,  if  they  have  feeling  hearts, 
the  **  Excursion  "  will  always  be  dear  for  its 
pictures  of  mountain  scenes,  and  its  pathetic 
records  of  rural  life.  The  two  books  of  the 
**  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains,''  are  the 
most  sustained  in  interest,  and  most  perfect 
in  style,  of  any  books  in  the  **  Excursion." 
In  themselves,  they  form  a  noble  poem,  full 
of  deep  insight  into  the  heart,  of  attractive 
portraits  of  character,  and  of  tender  and  ele* 
vating  views  of  human  life  and  destiny.  No 
one  with  a  heart  to  feel  can  read  them  care- ' 
fully  without  being  the  better  for  it.  Of  all 
the  lives  there  portrayed,  perhaps  there  is 
none  to  which  we  more  often  revert  than  the 
affecting  story  of  Ellen  : — 

**  As  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  lamb 
Lurks  in  safb  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 
Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbor  ;  the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself ;  an  Infknt  there  doth  rest ; 
The  sheltering  hillock  is  the  Mother's  grave. 
If  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  conferred 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank  ; 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks. 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do  ; 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart. 
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GrieTiDg  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 

Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gathered  and  distaiiied 

The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life  ;        * 

If  these  may  make  a  hallowed  BpOt  of  earth 

More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  Man  ; 

Then,  o'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 

Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom." 

Then  fullows  the  character  of  the  cottage 
girl,  her  love,  betrayal,  the  broken  vow  ; 
her  shame  and  sorrow,  relief  by  the  birth  of 
her  child,  the  necessity  to  leave  her  own  and 
nurse  a  neighbor's  child  ;  her  own  child's 
sickness,  and  she  not  allowed  to  yisit  it ;  its 
death,  her  long  vigils  by  ItB  grave,  a  weeping 
Magdalene,— ended  by  her  own  decline  : — 

**  Meek  saint!  through  patience  glorified  on  earth! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  suniike  beauty,  and  appeared  divine ! 

She  said, 

*  He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear  ; 
And  when  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more, 
Will  mercifully  take  me  to  himself.' 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  spirit  passed 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love 
Wh^re  injury  cannot  come.'* 

They  say  that  Wordsworth  wants  passion. 
For  feeling,  not  on  the  surface  but  in  the 
depth,  pathos  pure  and  profound,  what  of 
modem  verse  can  equal  this  story  and  that  of 
Margaret  ?  The  very  roll  of  the  lines  above 
quoted  is  oracular.  There  is  in  them  the 
echo  of  a  soul,  the  most  capacious,  tender, 
and  profound  that  has  spoken  through  mod- 
ern poetry. 

Having  spoken  of  these  verses,  one  word 
must  be  said  in  passing  of  Wordsworth's 
blank  verse.  In  the  **  Excursion, "  and  more 
still  in  the  **  Prelude,"  it  often  greatly  needs 
condensation,  may  even  be  said  to  be  tedious- 
ly prolix.  When  speaking  of  homely  mat- 
ters, there  is  circumlocution  at  times  amount- 
ing to  awkwardness ;  and  when  philosophiz- 
ing, there  is,  unlike  the  smaller  poems,  too 
profuse  a  use  of  long-winded  Latin  words,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  mother  Saxon.  Yet  even  in 
these  {)a6sage8,  there  is  hardly  a  page  with- 
out some  **  atoning  "  lines  of  the  true  Words- 
worth ian  mould.  Even  in  those  abstruser 
disquisitions  of  the  **  Excursion,"  which 
seem  most  prosy,  there  are  seldom  wanting 
some  of  those  glances  of  deeper  vision,  by 
which  old  neglected  truths  are  flashed  with 
new  power  on  the  consciousness,  or  new  rela- 
tions of  truth,  which  had  hitherto  lain  hid. 
den,. are  for  the  first  time  revealed.  Of  such 
apophthegms  of  moral  wisdom,  how  large  a 
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alone  f  But  it  is  in  the  passages  where 
Wordsworth's  inspiration  kindles,  that  the 
full  power  of  his  blank  verse  is  to  be  seen.  Such 
in  the  **  Excursion  "  are  the  account  of  the 
Wanderer's  feelings, ^when,  a  boy,  he  watch- 
ed the  sunrise  over  A  thole,  and  indeed  the 
whole  description  of  his  boyhood,  in  which 
Wordsworth  reproduces  much  of  bis  own 
Esthwaite  experience.  The  story  of  Marga- 
ret already  spoken  of,  the  description  of  the 
Langdale  Pikes,  the  Solitary's  history  of  him- 
self, the  Wanderer's  advice  to  him  at  the 
close  of  •*  Despondency  Corrected,"  and  we 
may  add  almost  the  whole  of  the  two  books 
of  the  Churchyard.  Of  the  characters  who 
form  the  chief  speakers  in  the  poem,  the  Ped- 
ler  or  Wanderer,  the  Solitary,  and  the  Pas- 
tor, we  have  not  time  to  say  one  word.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  from  what  materials  Words- 
worth framed  them  will  find  some  interest- 
ing memoranda  from  his  own  lips,  in  the  bi- 
ography by  his  nephew,  and  now,  we  believe, 
inoarpdrated  in  the  editions  of  his  Poems  of 
1857.  It  seems  strange  now  to  look  back' to 
the  outcry  that  was  long  made  against  the 
employment  of  a  pedler  as  the  chief  figure  of 
the  poem.  That  this  should  now  seem  to 
most  quite  natural,  or,  at  least,  noways  offen- 
sive, may  serve  to  mark  the  change  in  liter- 
ary-feeling, which  Wordsworth  himself  did  so 
much  to  introduce. 

The  **  Excursion  "  was  published  in  1814, 
and  the  following  year  produced  another  long 
poem,  "The  White DoeofRylstone."  This  po- 
em pronounced  by  the  great  critic  of  the  day  to 
bo  "  the  very  worst  poem  he  ever  saw  im- 
printed in  a  quarto  volume,"  has  a  very  be- 
witching and  unique  charm  of  its  own.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  begins  and  ends  with  Bolton  Priory,  and 
the  story  of  a  white  doe  which  haunts  it. 
This  doe  had  been  the  favorite  of  Emily  Nor- 
ton, sole  daughter  of  Richaird  Norton  of  Ryl- 
stone  Hall,  who,  with  his  eight  sons,  had 
marched  forth  in  the  army  of  the  Catholic 
Lords  engaged  in  the  insurrection  known  as 
the  Rising  of  th0  North.  Emily  and  a  ninth 
son,  Francis,  were  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  disapproved  of  the  enterprise.  But  he, 
without  taking  part  in  the  expedition,  follows 
his  father,  to  be  of  what  use  be  can  :  sees  him 
and  his  eight  brothers  led  to  execution,  and  is 
himself  accidentally  slain,  and  buried  in  Bol- 
ton Priory.    The  sister's  lot  is  to  remain  be- 
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hind,  to  hear  of  the  uttor  extinction  of  her 
house,  and  by  force  of  passive  fortitude 
"  To  abide 
The  shock,  and  finally  Becore 
O'er  pain' and  grief  a  triumph  pare.*' 

The  white  doe  which  had  been  her  compan- 
ion in  happier  days,  comes  to  her  side  and 
seems  to  enter  into  her  sorrow,  attends  her 
when  on  moonlight  nights  she  visited  Bolton 
and  her  brothers*  grave,  and,  long  years  after 
she  is  gone,  continues  to  haunt  the  hallowed 
pkoe.  **  Everything  attempted  by  the  prin- 
cipal personages  fails  in  its  material  effects, 
succeeds  in  its  moral  and  spiritual."  This 
is  Wordsworth's  own  account  of  it.  And 
certainly  the  active  and  warlike  parts  of  the 
poem  are  needlessly  tame  and  unexciting, 
forming  a  marked  contrast  with  the  way  Scott 
would  have  treated  the  same  subjects.  That 
Wordsworth  could,  if  he  chose,  have  im- 
proved these  parts  of  his  poem  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  the  song  of  '*  Broagham  Castle  " 
and  several  of  the  warlike  sonnets,  prove  that 
he  could,  when  so  minded,  strike  a  Tyrtaaan 
strain.  But  if,  in  the  "  White  Doe,'*  he 
fails  where  Scott  would  have  succeeded,  he 
does  what  neither  Scott  nor  any  one  else 
could  equally  have  done.  Gazing  on  Bolton's 
ruined  abbey,  as  it  stands  on  its  green  holm, 
looked  down  on  by  majestic  woods  and  quiet 
uplands,  and  lulled  by  the  murmuring 
Wharfe,  his  whole  heart  is  filled  by  the  im- 
pressive and  hallowed  scene.  And  all  the 
feelings  awakened  within  him  he  gathers  and 
concentrates  in  this  legendary  creature,  mak- 
ing her  at  every  turn,  whether  passing  under 
broken  arch,  or  throwing  a  gleam  into  dark 
black  vault,  or  crouching  in  the  moonlight 
on  the  Nortons'  green  grave,  bring  out  some 
new  lineament,  call  up  some  fair  imagination. 
She  is  the  most  perfectly  ideal  embodiment 
of  the  finer  spirit  of  the  place  that  could 
have  entered  into  poet's  heart  to  conceive. 

Of  **  Peter  Bell "  and  **  The  Wag- 
oner," both  composed  long  before,  but  pub- 
lished after  *•  The  White  Doe,"  we  have  not 
now  space  to  say  one  word.  About  this  time, 
while  preparing  his  eldest  son  for  college, 
Wordsworth  studied  carefully  several  of  the 
Latin  poets,  which  led  to  his  attempting  two 
or  three  poems  on  classical  subjects.  One  of 
these,  '*  Laodamia,"  will  always  stand  out 
prominent  even  among  his  happiest  produc- 
tions. Throwing  himself  naturally  into  the 
situation,  he  informs  the  old  Achaian  legend 
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witb  a  fine  moral  dignity  peculiarly  his  own : 

«•  Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace. 

Brought  from  a  pensive ^  though  a  happy  place." 

And  now  but  a  word  on  the  third  period 
of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  This  began,  we 
may  say,  about  the  year  1818  or  1820,  and 
lasted  till  the  close  of  his  poetic  life.  It  was 
the  time  when  he  wrote  the  **  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,"  which,  though  containing  here 
and  there  some  gems, — such  as  that  on  **  Old 
Abbeys*'— 
*«  Once  ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  still ; 

Your  spirit  fireely  let  me  drink,  and  live  ; " — 

are  not,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  many  of  his 
earlier  ones.  Sonnet-writing,  begun  at  Gras- 
mere,  had  long  been  a  favorite  relaxation 
with  him  in  the  midst  of  larger  works.  The 
sonnets  are  li^e  small  off-lets  from  the  main 
stream  of  his  poetry,  into  which  whatever 
thoughts  from  time  to  time  arose  might  over- 
flow. This  form  is  well  fitted  for  the  detached 
musings  of  a  meditative  poet.  As  each  new 
thought  awakes,  a  new  form  for  it  has  not  to 
be  sought,  the  vehicle  is  here  ready,  and  all 
the  poet  has  to  do  is  to  cast  the  liquid  metal 
into  the  mould.  Wordsworth's  sonnets  are  so 
numerous  and  so  important  that  they  form 
quite  a  literature,  which,  if  justice  were  dono 
them,  would  demand  an  extended  notice  for 
themselves.  The  rest  of  the  poems  of  this 
epoch  are  memorials  of  four  separate  tours ; 
two  on  the  Continent  in  1830  and  1837,  two 
in  Scotland  in  1831  and  1833.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  none  of  these  tours  produced  anything 
equal  to  his  earliest  one  in  Scotland.  But 
the  former  of  the  two  continental  tours  pro- 
duced one  poem  almost  equal  to  any  of  his 
prime, — that  on  the  Eclipse  in  1850.  The  de- 
scription there  of  Milan  Cathedral,  with  its 
white  hosts  of  angels,  and  starry  ^one 
*<  All  steeped  in  that  portentous  light, 
All  i^uffering  dim  eclipse,'* 
is  in  his  finest  style. 

But  that  among  all  these  later  poems  which 
most  wins  regard  is  the  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing thread  of  allusion  to  Walter  Scott  that 
runs  through  them.  Open-minded  apprecia- 
tion of  contemporary  poets  was  not  one  of 
Wordsworth's  strong  points.  A  very  strong 
one-sidedness,  not  hard  to  explain,  arose  out 
of  at  once  his  weakness  and  his  strength. 
Disparaging  remarks  about  Scott's  poetry 
were  reported  from  his  conversation,  and 
these  seem  to  have  been  present  to  Lockhart's 
thought  as  he  penned  his  last  notice  of  Words- 
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worth.  He  might  have  recalled  at  the  same 
time  the  many  kind  and  beautiful  lines  in 
which  he  who  never  said  in  verse  what  he 
did  not  truly  feel,  has  embqdied  his  feelings 
about  Scott.  Wordsworth  had  hailed  ««  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  *'  with  delight,  and 
always  continued  to  like  it  best  of  all 
Scott's  poems.  He  and  the  **  Shirra  "  first 
met,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  latter *8  house 
in  Lass  wade,  just  after  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister  had  left  Yarrow  untisited — 

«*  For  when  we*re  there,  although  'tisfaur, 
*Twill  be  another  Yarrow." 

In  1814,  as  he  descended  from  Traquair  ac- 
cornfianied  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  he  ex- 
claimed,— 

•*  And  is  this — Yarrow? — T^is  the  stream 
Of  which  my  &ncy  cherished, 
So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream  ? 
An  image  that  hath  perished  !  '* 

In  the  autumn  of  1831,  Wordsworth  and 
his  daughter  Dora  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Ab- 
botsford,  to  see  Scott  once  more  before  he  left 
Tweedside  in  hopes  of  repairing  his  broken 
health  in  Italy.  It  was  but  a  short  visit,  as 
Scott  was  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure ; 
but,  ere  they  parted,  they  snatched  one 
more  look  at  Yarrow, — the  last  both  to  Scott 
ond  to  Wordsworth  : — 

•*  Once  more  by  Newark's  Castle-gate, 
Long  left  without  a  warder, 
I  stood,  looked,  listened,  and  with  thee 
Great  Mmstrel  of  the  Border." 

Though  the  hand  of  sickness  lay  heavy 
upon  Scott,  they  did  their  best 

**  To  make  a  day  of  happy  hours, 
Their  happy  days  recalling.*' 

But  throughout  the  **  Yarrow  Revisited," 
written  in  remembrance  of  that  day,  there  is 
visible  the  pressure  of  an  actual  grief,  little 
in  harmony  with  the  ideal  light  that  is  upon 
the  two  former  Yarrows.  "On  our  return 
in  the  afternoon,"  says  Wordsworth,  **  we 
had  to  cross  Tweed  (by  the  old  ford)  directly 
opposite  Abbotsford.  The  wheels  of  our  car- 
riage grated  upon  the  pebbles  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  that  there  flows  somewhat  rap- 
idly. A  rich  but  sad  light,  of  rather  a  pur- 
ple than  a  golden  hue,  was  spread  over  the 
Eildon  Hill  at  that  moment,  and  thinking  it 
probable  that  it  might  be  the  last  time  Sir 
Walter  would  cross  the  stream,  I  was  not  a 
little  moved,  and  expressed  some  of  mj  feel- 
ings in  the  sonnet  begiooing 
■A  trouble  not  of  doads,  or  weeping  rain.' " 


This  is  the  sonnet  in  which  he  says, — 

"  The  might     • 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him  goes  ; 
Blessing  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue' 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror  knows 
Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate." 

I  **  At  noon,  on  Thursday,"  Wordsworth 
continues,  "  we  left  Abbotsford,  and  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  Sir  Walter  and  I  had 
a  serious  conversation,  /s/e-a-/e/e,  ;when  he 
spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  happy  life  which, 
upon  the  whole,  he  had  led.  He  had  writ- 
ten in  my  daughter's  album,  before  he  came 
into  the  breakfast-room  that  morning,  a  few 
stanzas  addressed  to  her ;  and  while  putting 
the  book  into  her  hand,  in  his  own  study, 
standing  by  his  desk,  he  said  to  her  in  my 
presence,  *  1  should  not  have  done  anything 
of  this  kind,  but  for  your  father's  sake ;  they 
are  probably  the  last  verses  I  shall  ever 
write.'  "  We  remember  one  most  affecting 
stanza  of  these  lines,  which  we  heard  from 
one  who  had  seen  them  in  the  album, — 
that  same  album  which  contained  autograph 
and  unpublished  lines  written  by  Coleridge, 
Southey,  and  other  poets  of  the  time,  for. 
Wordsworth's  daughter.  Wordsworth  visit- 
ed Scotland  once  again  in  1833,  but  by  that 
time  Scott  was  lying  in  the  ruined  aisle  at 
Dryburg,  within  sound  of  his  own  Tweed. 
Two  years  after  this,  in  the  autumn  of  1835, 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, he  poured  forth  that  fine  lament  over 
his  brother  poets  who  had  so  fast  followed 
each  other  **  from  sunshine  to  the  sunless 
land."  In  it  he  alludes  once  again  to  his 
two  visits  to  Yarrow,  the  one  with  the  shep- 
herd-poet for  his  guide,  the  other  with  Sir 
Walter. 

Once  more,  the  last  time,  when  on  a  tour 
in  Italy  in  1837,  his  heart  reverts  to  Scott 
in  the  **  Musings  near  Aquapendente."  See- 
ing the  broom  in  flower  on  an  Italian  hill- 
side, his  thoughts  turned  homeward  to  think 
how  it  would  be  budding  on  Fairfield  and 
Helvellyn.  Then  the  thought  strikes  him, 
what  use  of  coming  so  far  to  see  these  new 
scenes,  if  his  thoughts  kept  wandering  back 
to  the  old  ones  : — 

**  The  skirt  of  Greenside  fell, 
And  by  Glenridding-screes,  and  low  Glencoign, 
Places  forsaken  now,  though  loving  still 
The  muses,  as  they  loved  them  in  the  days 
Of  the  old  minstrels  and  the  border  bards." 
One  there  was,  he  says,  who  woald  have  sym- 
pathiied  with  him 
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"  Not  the  IcBB 
Had  his  sunk  eye  kindled  at  those  dear  words 
That  Kpake  of  bards  and  minstrels  ;  and  hki  spirit 
.    Ilod  flown  with  mine  to  old  Helvellyn's  brow, 
Where  once  together,  in  his  day  of  strength. 
We  stood  rejoicing,  as  if  earth  were  free 
From  sorrow,  like  the  sky  above  our  heads.'* 

lie  alludes  to  the  day,  then  thirty  years 
gone,  when  Sir  Walter,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
and  Wordsworth  had  ascended  Helvellyn  to- 
gether.   Then  he  goes  on  : — 

"  Years  followed  years,  and  when,  upon  the  eve 
Of  his  Inst  going  from  Twcedside,  thought  turned. 
Or  by  another's  sympathy  was  led, 
4  To  this  bright  land,  Hope  was  for  him  no  friend, 
..  Knowledge  no  help  ;  Imagination  shaped 
.  No  proniii-e.    Still,  in  more  than  ear-deep  seats, 
*  Survives  for  me,  and  cannot  but  survive 
'  The  tone  of  voice  which  wedded  borrowed  words 
'fo  sadness  not  their  own,  when,  with  faint  smile 
Forced  by  intent  to  take  from  speech  its  edge. 
He  said,  *  When  I  am  there,  although  'tis  &ir, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow.' 

"*•    . 

Peace  to  his  spirit !  why  should  Poesy 
Yield  to  the  lure  of  vain  regret,  and  hover 
In  gloom  on  wings  with  confidence  outspread 
To  move  in  sunshine  ?    Utter  thanks,  my  soul ! 
Tempered  with  awe,  and  sweetened  by  compassion 
For  them  who  in  the  shades  of  sorrow  dwell. 
That  I — so  near  the  term  to  human  life 
Appointed  by  man's  common  heritage — 
Am  free  to  rove  where  Nature's  loveliest  looks. 
Art's  noblest  relics,  history's  rich  bequests. 
Failed  to  reanimate  and  but  feebly  cheered 
The  whole  world's  Darling." 

This  poem  and  the  one  saggested  by  Hogg's 
death,  burst  from  out  the  somewhat  tamer  re- 
flections of  bis  later  days  as  the  last  gleams 
of  his  old  fervor.    Henceforth  he  wrote  little 
more  poetry,  bnt  he  continued  almost  to  the 
end  to  keep  retouching  bis  former  poems. 
Careful  as  be  had  always  been  in  the  work  of 
composition,  he  went  over  and  over  them  ip 
his  later  years,  changing  them  here  and  there, 
bnt  seldom  for  the  better.     What  seemed  as- 
perities were  smoothed  away,    but  for  the 
most  part  the  original  ruggedness  is  poorly 
exchanged  for  the  more  blameless,  but  tamer, 
J  afterthought.    It  would  be    an  interesting, 
I  and   for  those  who  make  a  study  of  these 
I  things,  might  be  a  profitable  task,  to  bring 
';  together,  by  comparing  one  edition  with  an- 
other, the  successive    changes  which  many 
well-known  lines  were  in  this  way  made  to 
endure. 

During  those  silent  years,  the  aged  poet 
might  be  seen  in  green  old  age  (and  who  that 
has  seen  that  venerable  figure  will  forgot  it?) 
either  aa  ho  moved  about  the  roads  in  the 


neighborhood  of  Rydal  Mount,  or  drove  to- 
wards Grasmere^or  Ambleside  in  his  small, 
rustic-looking  carriage,  or  as  he  appeared  on 
Sundays,  in  the  family  pew  near  the  pul- 
pit, in  the  small  church  of  Rydal.  There, 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  he  was  seated,  his  head 
inclining  forwards,  and  the  long  silver-white 
hair  like  a  crown  of  glory  on  either  side  of  the 
noble  breadth  of  brow. 

The  household  at  Rydal  Mount  was  darken- 
ed by  a  great  grief  towards  the  close  of  1847, 
— the  death  of  the  poet's  daughter  Dora,  Mrs. 
Quillinan.  "Our  sorrow,  I  feel,  is  for  life," 
he  wrote  ;  »*  but  God's  will  be  done !  "  And 
it  was  for  life.  At  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
such  a  loss  was  not  to  be  got  over.  Still  with 
firm  step,  though  saddened  heart,  he  might 
be  seen  going  about.  As  late  as  the  au- 
tumn of  1849,  as  a  stranger  came  down  the 
road  from  the  back  of  Rydal  Mount,  he  met 
Wordsworth  walking  slowly  back  towards 
his  house  from  the  highway,  to  which  he  had 
just  conducted  some  visitor.  His  head  leaned 
to  one  side,  somewhat  as  he  does  in  his  pic- 
ture, and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  branch  with 
withered  leaves.  He  who  passed  him  hap- 
pened to  have  on  a  plaid,  wrapt  round  him  in 
Stottish  shepherd's  fashion.  This  attracted  his 
notice,  and  as  the  stranger  looked  round, think- 
ing it  might,  be  the  last  sight  of  him  the  poet 
had  turned  round  and  was  looking  back  too. 
There  was  one  long  look,  but  no  word,  and 
both  passed  on. 

*•  Matthew  is  in  his  grave,  yet  now, 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stand 
As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand." 

In  the  March  of  next  year,  he  was  still  able 
to  walk  to  Grasmere  and  to  Ambleside,  the 
last  two  walks  he  took.  The  Inst  day  he  was 
out  of  doors,  he  sat  down  on  the  stone  seat 
of  a  cottage-porch,  where  he  had  been  calling 
and  watched  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a  cold, 
bright  evening,  ai^d  he  got  a  chill,  which 
resulted  in  pleurisy.  He  survived  the  attick, 
but  sank  from  after- weakness.  On  the  7th 
of  April  his  eightieth  birthday,  he  was 
prayed  for  in  Rydal  chapel,  morning  and  eve- 
ning. On  Saturday  the  20th  when  asked  by 
his  son  whether  he  would  receive  the  commu- 
nion, he  replied,  *♦  That  is  just  what  I  want." 
Wheii  his  wife  wished  to  let  him  know  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  she  said  to 
him,  *♦  William,  you  are  going  to  Dora?" 
He  made  no  answer  at  the  time,  but  next  day 
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as  one  of  his  niecee  drew  aside  his  curtain, , 
he  awoke  from  a  quiet  sleep,  and  said,  "  Is 
that  Dora  ?  ''  Ue  breathed  his  last,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, Tuesday,  the  23d,  at  noon,  the 
same  day  as  that  on  which  Shakspeare  was 
born  and  died. 

A  few  days  after,  he  was  laid  in  that  cor- 
'■  ner  of  Grasmere  churchyard  where  his  chil- 
dren had  been  laid  before  him,  and  to  which 
his  wife  and  sister  have  since  been  gathered. 
A  plain  stone,  with  no  other  word  on  It  than 
*'  William  Wordsworth,"  marks  the  spot. 
On  one  side  of  it  are  the  yew-trees  planted 
there  long  before  by  his  desire  (are  we  wrong 
in  thinking  by  his  own  hand?)  On  the 
other,  the  Rotha,  through  a  calm,  clear  pool, 
creeps  quietly  by.  Fairfield,  Helm-crag,  and 
Silver-how  look  down  upon  his  grave.  West- 
minster contains  no  resting-place  so  fit  fofr 
him. 

And  now,  looking  back  on  those  fourscore 
years,  it  may  bo  said,  that  if  any  life  in 
modern  times  has  been  well-rounded  and 
complete,  Wordsworth's  was.  From  first  to 
last  it  was  one  noble  purpose,  faithfully 
kept,  thoroughly  fulfilled.  The  world  has 
rarely  seen  so  strong  and  capacious  a  soul 
devote  itself  to  one,  and  that  a  lofty  end, 
with  such  singleness  and  concentration  of 
aim.  No  doubt  there  was  a  great  original 
mind  to  begin  with,  one  that  saw  more  things, 
and  deeper,  than  any  other  poet  of  his  time. 
But  what  would  this  have  achieved,  had  it 
not  been  backed  by  that  moral  strength,  that 
ironness  of  resolve?  It  was  this  that  ena- 
bled him  to  turn  aside  from  professions  that 
he  was  little  suited  for,  and  with  something 
lens  than  a  hundred  a  year  to  face  the  future. 
In  time,  doubtless,  other  helps  were  added, 
and  long  before  the  end,  he  was  possessed  of 
competent  means.  But  this  is  only  another 
ioatance  of  the  maxim,  **  Providence  helps 
them  who  help  themselves."  That  life  at 
Townend  had  encountered  and  overcome  the 
difficulty  before  the  help  came.  Again,  the 
same  moral  fortitude  appears  in  the  firmness 
with  which  he  kept  his  purpose,  and  the  in- 
dustry with  which  he  wrought  it  out.  Un- 
diioouraged  by  neglect,  undeterred  by  oblo- 
quy and  ridicule,  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
that  would  have  daunted  almost  any  other 
man,  he  kept  on  his  way  unmoved,  and 
wrought  out  the  gift  that  was  in  him  till  the 
work  was  complete.  Few  poets  have  ever  so 
fahj  uttered  the  thing  that  wat  siTen  them 


to  speak.  And  the  result  has  been  that  he 
has  bequeathed  to  the  world  a  body  of  high 
thought  and  noble  fbeling  which  will  con- 
tinue to  make  all  who  apprehend  it  think 
more  deeply  and  feel  more  wisely  to  the  end 
of  time. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  how  far 
Wordsworth  was  a  religious  poet;  that  he 
was  a  religious  man  no  one  doubts.  In  his 
earlier  poems,  especially,  as  in  **  Tin  tern 
Abbey,"  and  others,  men  have  pointed  to 
passages,  and  said,  **  These  are  pantheis- 
tic in  their  tendency."  The  supposition  that 
Wordsworth  ever  maintained  a  j)antheistio 
philosophy,  ever  held  a  deliberate  theory  of 
the  divine  Being  as  impersonal,  is  contra- 
dicted both  by  many  an  express  declaration 
of  his  own,  and  by  what  is  known  of  his 
life.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  during 
that  period  of  his  life  when  his  feelings  about 
nature  were  most  vivid,  and  most  imagina- 
tively expressed  in  verse,  he  felt  the  presence 
in  all  nature  of  a  vast  life,  a  moving  spirit, 
which  he  did -not,  at  least  in  his  verse,  iden- 
tify with  the  living  personal  God  of  whom 
conscience  and  the  Bible  witness.  His  ear- 
lier poetry  generally  stops  short  of  such  dis- 
tinct personality.  But  whether  he  so 
stopped  short  because  nature  does  not  in 
itself,  and  from  its  unaided  resources,  sug- 
gest more,  or  whether  he  stopped  short  be- 
cause he  was  merely  describing  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  that  experience  was  defective, 
this  we  do  not  venture  to  determine.  If  de- 
fect there  is,  who  is  he  that  has  a  right  to 
blame  him?  Only  he  who,  having  felt 
as  broadly  and  profoundly  the  vast  life  'that 
is  in  nature,  has  bridged  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween this  and  the  higher  religious  truth, 
and  taught  men  so  to  do.  To  this  man 
and  to  none  other,  shall  be  conceded  the  right 
of  findingfault  with  what  Wordsworth  has 
done.  In  Wordsworth's  treatment  of  human 
nature,  the  same  question  meets  us  in  another 
form.  In  the  **  Prelude,"  and  other  poems 
of  the  first  epoch,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  self-restorative  power  of  the  soul  seems 
asserted,  and  the  sufficingness  of  nature  to  con- 
sole the  wounded  spirit  is  implied,  in  a  way 
which  Wordsworth,  if  distinctly  questioned, 
would,  perhaps  at  any  time,  certainly  in 
his  later  years,  have  been  the  first  to  dis- 
avow. That  be  was  himself  conscious  of 
this  defect  mav  be  gathered  from  the  chanee 
he  made  in  the  reflections  with  which  the 
story  of  Margaret,  in    the   **  Excursion," 
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closes.      This  story  was  written  among  the 
last  years  of  last  century,  at  Racedown  or 
Alfoxden.    Through  all  the  early  editions  of 
his  poems  it  stood  thus: — 
**  The  old  man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and  said, 
•  My  friend  !  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given. 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more  ; 
Be  wise  and  cheerful,  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye.'  *' 
In   the  one- volume   edition    of   his  works, 
which  appeared  somewhere  about  the   year 
1845,  we,  for  the  first  time,  read  the  follow- 
ing addition,  inserted  after  the  third  line  of 
the  above : — 
«*  Nor  more  would  she  have  craved  as  due  to  One 
Who,  in  her  worst  distress,  had  ofttimes  felt 
The  unbounded  might  of  prayer  ;  and  learned, 

with  soul 
Fixed  on  the  Cross,  that  consolation  springs 
From  sources  deeper  far  than  deepest  pain. 
For  the  meek  Sufferer.  Why  then  should  we  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye  7 
A  little  farther  on,  the  *•  Wanderer  "  proceeds 
to  say  that  once  as  he  passed  that  way,  the 
ruined  cottage  conveyed  to  his  heart — 
**  So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity. 
So  calm  and  still,  and  looked  so  beautiful 
Amid  the  uneasy  thoughts  which  filled  my  mmd, 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
From  ruin  and  fh>m  change,  and  all  the  grief 
The  parsing  shows  of  Being  leave  behind. 
Appeared  an  idle  dream  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was." 

Instead  of  the  last  line  and  a  half,  the  later 
editions  have  the  following: — 
**  Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  miuntain, 
Nowhere,  dommion  o*er  the  enlightened  spirit 
Whose  meditative  ^mpathies  repose 
Upon  the  breast  of  faith." 

To  say  that  as  years   increased   Words- 
worth's faith   in  the  vital  Christian   truths 
grew  more  confirmed  and  deep,  that  in  h<m- 
Belf  were  fulfilled  his  own  words — 
<*  Peace  settles  where  the  intellect  is  meek. 
The  faith  heaven  strengthens  where  He  moulds 

the  creed,*' 
18  only  to  say  that  he  was  growingly  a  good 
man.  This  growth  many  a  line  of  his  later 
poems,  besides  incidental  notices  in  his  letters 
and  other  memoranda  of  his  nephew's  biogra- 
phy, dearly  exhibit.  No  doubt,  the  wish  will 
at  times  arise,  that  the  unequalled  fK)wer  of 
spiritualizing  nature,  and  of  originating  ten- 
der and  solemn  views  of  human  life,  had,  for 
the  sake  of  other  men,  been  oflener  and  more 
unreservedly  turned  on  the  great  troths  of 
Christian  faith.  At  the  same  time,  when 
each  a  regret  does  arise,  it  is  but  fair  that  it 
should  be  tempered  by  rememberine,  as  he  him- 
self urges,  that  **  his  works,  as  wefi  as  those  of 
other  poets,  should  not  be  considered  as  devel- 
oping all  the  ioflaeDoes  which  his  own  heart 
reoognixed,  but  rather  those  which  he  felt  able 


as  an  artist,  to  display  to  advantage."  At 
another  time  he  assured  a  correspondent  that 
he  had  been  averse  to  frequent  mention  of  the 
mysteries  of  Christian  faith ,  not  because  he  did 
not  duly  feel  them,  but  because  he  felt  them 
too  deeply  to  vepture  on  ^o  free  handling  of 
them.  Above  all,  if  he  has  not,  any  more 
than  the  greatest  of  former  poets,  done  all 
that  our  hearts  desire,  let  us  not  on  that  ac- 
count fail  to  appreciate  the  good  work  he  has 
done.  What  that  work  is  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  in  which  the  great- 
est purely  religious  poet  of  the  ago  dedicated 
to  Wordsworth  his  Oxford  lectures  on  poetry  : 
**  Utanimos,  ad  sanctioraerigerct,"  to  *♦  raise 
men's  minds  to  holier  thoughts"  both  of  na- 
ture and  of  man.  This  is  the  tendency  of 
every  line  he  wrote.  Taking  the  commonest 
sights  of  earth,  and  the  lowliest  f^cts  of  life, 
to  elevate  and  ennoble  these,  to  find  path- 
ways by  which  the  mind  may  naturally  pass 
upward,  to  an  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
this  is  his  peculiar  function.  If  he  seldom 
ventures  within  the  inner  sanctuary,  he  every- 
where leads  to  its  outer  court,  lifts  our 
thoughts  into  a  region  *'  ncigiiboring  to 
heaven,  and  that  no  foreign  land."  If  he 
was  not  universal  in  the  sense  in  which 
Shakspeare  was,  and  Goethe  aimed  to  be,  it 
was  because  he  was  smitten  with  too  deep  an 
enthusiasm  for  those  truths  by  which  he  was 
possessed.  His  eye  was  too  intense,  too  pro- 
phetic, to  admit  of  his  looking  at  life  dramati- 
cally. In  fact,  no  poet  of  modern  times  has 
had  in  him  so  much  of  the  prophet.  In  the 
world  of  nature,  to  be  a  revealer  of  things 
hidden,  an  interpreter  of  new  and  unsus- 
pected relations,  the  opener  of  a  new  sense 
m  men ;  in  the  moral  world,  the  teacher  of 
truths  hitherto  neglected,  or  unobserved,  the 
awakener  of  the  consciousness  to  the  solem-/ 
nities  that  encompass  life,  deepening  our 
reverence  for  the  essential  soul,  apart  from 
accident  and  circumstance,  making  men  feel 
more  truly,  more  tenderly,  more  profoundly, 
lifting  the  thoughts  upward  through  the 
shows  of  time  to  that  which  is  permanent 
and  eternal, — this  is  the  ofllce  which  he  will  - 
not  cease  to  fulfil,  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
gtiage  lasts.  What  earth's  far-off  lonely 
mountains  do  for  the  plains  and  the  cities, 
that  Wordsworth  has  done  and  will  do  for 
literature,  and  through  literature  for  society ; 
sending  down  great  rivers  of  higher  truth, 
fresh  purifying  winds  of  feeling,  to  those 
who  least  dream  from  what  quarter  they 
come.  The  more  thoughtful  of  each  genera- 
tion will  draw  nearer  and  observe  him  more 
closely,  will  ascend  his  imaginative  heights, 
and  sit  under  the  shadow  of  his  profound 
meditations,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  drink 
in  his  spirit,  will  become  purer  and  nobler 
men. 
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CONCLUSION.— CHAPTER  XLVI. 

IKr.  Wentworth  did  not  accept  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan's sudden  invitation,  partly  becaoso  his 
**  people "  did  not  leave  Carlingford  that 
evening,  and  partly  because,  though  quite 
amiably  dispoHed .  towards  the  rector,  whom 
he  had  worsted  in  fair  fight,  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  anything  he  was  like 
to  hear  or  see  in  Mr.  Morgan ^s  house  to  mqve 
him  to  spend  his  evening  there.  He  returned 
a  very  civil  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the 
rector's  wife,  thanking  her  warmly  for  her 
friendliness,  and  explaining  that  he  could  not 
leave  his  father  on  the  last  night  of  his  stay 
in  Carlingford  ;  after  which  he  went  to  din- 
ner at  his  aunts',  where  the  household  was 
^till  much  agitated.  Not  to  speak  of  all  the 
events  which  had  happened  and  were  hap- 
pening, Jacl^,  who  had  b#gun  to  tire  of  his 
new  character  of  the  repentant  prodigal, 
had  shown  himself  in  a  new  light  that  even- 
ing, and  was  preparing  to  leave,  to  the  re- 
lief of  all  parties.  The  prodigal,  who  no 
longer  pretended  to  be  penitent,  had  taken 
the  conversation  into  his  own  hands  at  din> 
Der.  **  I  have  h^d  things  my  own  way  since 
I  oame  here,"  said  Jack  ;  **  somehow  it  ap- 
pears I  have  a  great  luck  for  having  things 
toy  own  way.  It  is  you  scrupulous  people 
who  think  of  others  and  of  such  antiquated 
staff  as  duty,  and  so  forth,  that  get  yourselves 
into  difllculties.  My  dear  aunt,  I  am  going 
away  ;  if  I  were  to  remain  an  inmate  of  this 
boa«e — I  mean  to  say,  could  I  look  forward 
to  the  privilege  of  continuing  a  member  of 
this  Christian  family — another  day,  1  should 
know  better  how  to  conduct  myself;  but  I  am 
going  back  to  my  bad  courses,  Aunt  Dora  ;  1 
am  returning  to  the  world  " — 

•*0h!  Jack,  my  dear,  I  hope  not,"  said 
Aunt  Dora,  who  was  much  bewildered,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  say. 

•*  Too  true,"  said  the  relapsed  sinner ; 
**  and  considering  all  the  lessons  yoa  have 
taught  me,  don't  you  think  it  is  the  best 
thing  I  could  do?  There  is  my  brother 
?rank,  who  has  been  carrying  other  people 
about  on  his  shoulders,  and  doing  his  duty  ; 
but  I  don't  see  that  you  good  people  are  at  all 
moved  in  his  behalf.  You  leave  him  to  fight 
his  way  by  himself,  and  confer  your  benefits 
elsewhere,  which  is  an  odd  sort  of  lesson  for 
a  worldling  like  me.  As  for  Gerald,  you 
know  he*s  a  virtuous  fool,  as  I  have  heard 
yoa  all  declare.    There  is  nothing  in  the 
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world  that  I  can  see  to  prevent  him  keeping 
his  living  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  as  most 
parsons  do.  However,  that's  his  own  busi- 
ness. It  is  Frank's  case  which  is  the  edify- 
ing case  to  me.  If  my  convictions  of  sin  had 
gone  just  a  step  farther,"  said  the  pitiless 
critic, — **  if  I  had  devoted  myself  to  bringing 
others  to  repentance,  as  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
reformed  sinner,  my  Aunt  Leonora  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  give  Skelmersdale  to  me  " — 

**  Jack,  hold  your  tongue,"  said  Miss  Leo- 
nora ;  but  though  her  cheeks  burned,  her 
voice  was  not  so  firm  as  usual,  and  she  actu- 
ally failed  in  putting  down  the  man  who  had 
determined  to  have  his  say. 

**  Fact,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Jack.  ♦*  If  I 
had  been  a  greater  rascal  than  I  am,  and  gone 
a  little  farther,  you  and  your  people  would 
have  thought  me  quite  fit  for  a  cure  of  sou]s. 
I'd  have  come  in  for  your  good  things  that 
way  as  well  as  other  ways ;  but  here  is  Frank, 
who  even  I  can  see  is  a  right  sort  of  parson. 
I  don't  pretend  to  fixed  theological  opinions," 
said  this  unlooked-for  oracle,  M'ith  a  comic 
glance  aside  at  Gerald,  the  most  unlikely  per- 
son present  to  make  any  response  ;  *'■  but,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  he's  a  kind  of  fellow  most 
nien  would  be  glad  to  make  a  friend  of  when 
they  were  under  a  cloud, — not  that  he  was 
ever  very  civil  to  me.  I  tell  you,  so  far  from 
rewarding  him  for  being  of  the  true  sort, 
you  do  nothing  but  snub  him,  that  I  can  see. 
He  looks  to  me  as  good  for  work  as  any  man 
I  know  ;  but  you'll  give  your  livings  to  any 
kind  of  wretched  make-belieye  before  you'll 
give  them  to  Frank.  I  am  aware,"  said  the 
heir  of  the  Wentworths,  with  a  momentary 
flush,  **  that  I  have  never  been  considered 
much  of  a  credit  to  the  family  ;  but  if  I  were 
to  announce  my  intention  of  marrying  and 
settling,  there  is  not  one  of  the  name  that 
would  not  lend  a  hand  to  smooth  matters. 
That  is  the  reward  of  wickedness, "  said  Jack, 
with  a  laugh  ;  **  as  for  Frank,  he's  a  perpet- 
ual curate,  and  may  marry  perhaps  fifty  years 
hence ;  that's  the  ^ay  you  good  people  treat 
a  man  who  never  did  anything  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  his  life  ;  and  you  expect  me  to  give  up 
my  evil  courses  after  such  a  lesson  ?  I  trust 
lam  not  such  a  fool,"  said  the  relapsed  prodi- 
gal. He  sat  looking  at  them  all  in  his  easy 
way,  enjoying  the  confusion,  the  indignation, 
and  wrath  with  which  his  address  was  receiv- 
ed. '<  The  man  who  gets  his  own  way  is  the 
man  who  takes  it,"  he  concluded,  vritb  his 
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usual  composure,  pouring  out  Miss  Leonora's 
gloss  of  claret  as  be  spoke. 

Nobody  bad  ever  before  seen  tbe  strong- 
minded  woman  in  so  much  agitation.  **  Frank 
knows  wbat  my  feelings  are,"  she  said,  ab- 
ruptly. **  I  have  a  great  respect  for  himself ; 
but  I  have  no  confidence  in  his  principles.  I 
— I  have  explained  my  ideas  about  church 
patronage" — 

But  here  the  squire  broke  in.  **  I  always 
said,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  with  an  unsteady 
voice,  **  that  if  I  ever  lived  to  see  a  thing  or 
two  amended  that  was  undoubtedly  objection- 
able, your  brother  Jack's  advice  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  family  as  a^as  a  man  of 
the  world.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
clergymen,  sir,"  continued  the  squire,  with- 
out it  being  apparent  whom  ho  was  address- 
ing, **  but  1  have  always  expressed  my  convic- 
tion of— of  the  value  of-  your  brother  Jack's 
advice  as — as  a  man  of  the  world." 

This  speech  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
the  assembled  family,  but  most  of  all  upon 
the  son  thus  commended,  who  lost  all  his  ease 
and  composure  as  his  father  spoke,  and 
turned  his  head  stiffly  to  one  side,  as  if  afraid 
to  meet  the  squire's  eyes,  which  indeed  were 
not  seeking  his,  but  were  fixed  upon  the  ta- 
ble, as  was  natural,  considering  the  state  of 
emotion  in  which  Mr.  Wentworth  was.  As 
for  Jack,  when  he  had  steadied  himself  a  lit- 
tle, he  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  tried  to 
laugh,  though  the  effort  was  far  from  being 
a  successful  one. 

**  Even  my  father  applauds  me,  you  see, 
because  I  am  a  scamp  and  don't  deserve 
it,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  which  was  par- 
tially choked.  "  Good-by,  sir ;  I  am  going 
away." 

The  squire  rose  too,  with  the  hazy  bewil- 
-dercd  look  of  which  his  other  children  were 
afraid.  **  Good-by,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
and  then  made  a  pause  before  he  held  out 
his  hand.  **  You'll  not  forget  what  I've 
said.  Jack,"  he  added,  with  a  little  haste. 
**  It's  true  enough,  though  I  haven't  that 
confidence  in  you  that — that  I  might  have 
had.  I  am  getting  old,  and  I  have  had  two 
attacks,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  dig 
nity  ;  *♦  and  anyhow,  I  can't  live  forever. 
Yoilr  brotliers  can  make  their  own  way  in 
the  world,  but  I  haven't  saved  all  that  I  could 
have  wished.  When  I  am  gone.  Jack,  be 
just  to  the  girld  and  the  little  children," 
said  tbe  squire  ;  and  with  that  took  his  boq'b 


hand  and  grasped  it  hard,  and  looked  his 
heir  full  in  the  face. 

Jack  Wentworth  was  not  prepared  for 
any  such  appeal ;  he  was  still  less  prepared 
to  discover  the  unexpected  and  inevitable 
sequence  with  which  one  good  sentim'ent 
leads  to  another.  He  quite  faltered  and 
broke  down  in  this  unlooked-for  emergency.  * 
**  Father,"  he  said,  unawares,  for  the  first 
time  for  ten  years,  **  if  you  wish  it,  I  will 
join  you  in  breaking  the  entail." 

**  No  such  thing,  sir,"  said  the  squire, 
who,  so  far  from  being  pleased,  was  irritated 
and  disturbed  by  the  proposal.  **  I  ask  you 
to  do  your  duty,  si^,  and  not  to  shirk  it,"  tbe 
head  of  the  house  said,  with  natural  vehe- 
mence, as  he  stood  with  that  circle  of  Went- 
worths  round  him,  giving  forth  his  code  of 
honor  to  his  unworthy  heir. 

While  his  father  was  speaking.  Jack  re- 
covered a  little  from  his  momentary  atlen- 
drissement.  **  Good-by,  sir ;  1  hope  you'll 
live  a  hundred  years,"  he  said,  wringing  his 
father's  hand,  **  if  you  don't  last  out  half  a 
dozen  of  me,  as  you  ought  to  do.  But  I'd 
rather  not  anticipate  such  a* change.  la  that 
case,"  the  prodigal  went  on,  with  a  certain 
huskiness  in  his  voice,  **  I  dare  say  I  should 
not  turn  out  so  great  a  r^ca]*as— as  I  ought 
to  do.  To-day  and  yesterday  it  has  even  oc- 
curred to  me  by  moments  that  I  was  your 
son,  sir,"  said  Jack  Wentworth;  and  then 
he  made  an  abrupt  stop  and  dropped  the 
squire's  hand,  and  came  to  himself  in  a  sur- 
prieing  way.  When  he  turned  toward  the 
rest  of  the  family,  he  was  in  perfect  posses- 
sion of  his  usual  courtesy  and  good  spirits. 
He  nodded  to  them  all  round,  with  superb 
good-humor.  •*  Good-by,  all  of  you  ;  I  wish 
you  better  luck,  Frank,  and  not  so  much  vir- 
tue. Perhaps  you  will  have  a  better  chance 
now  the  lost  sheep  has  gone  back  to  the  wil- 
derness. Good-by  to  you  all.  I  don't  think 
I've  any  other  last  words  to  say."  He  light- 
ed his  cigar  with  his  ordinary  composure,  in 
the  hall,  and  whistled  one  of  his  favorite  aira 
as  he  went  through  the  garden.  **  Oddly 
enough,  however,  our  friend  Wodehouse  can 
beat  me  in  that,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  to 
Frank  who  had  followed  him  out,  '*  perhaps 
in  other  things  too,  who  knows?  Good-by, 
and  good  luck,  old  fellow."  And  thus  tbe 
heir  of  the  Wentworths  disappeared  Into  the 
darkness  which  swallowed  him  up,  and  WM 
seen  no  more. 
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Bat  naturally  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
commotion  in  the  house.  Miss  Leonora, 
who  never  bad  known  what  it  was  to  have 
nerves  in  the  entire  course  of  her  existence, 
retired  to  her  own  room  with  a  headache,  to 
the  entire  consternation  of  the  family.  She 
had  been  a  strong-minded  woman  all  her  life, 
and  managed  everybody's  affiiirs  without  be- 
ing distracted  and  hampered  in  her  career, 
by  those  doubts  of  her  own  wisdom,  and 
questions  as  to  her  own  motives,  which  will 
now  and  then  afflict  the  minds  of  weaker  peo- 
ple, when  they  have  to  decide  for  others. 
But  this  time  an  utterly  novel  and  unexpcct- 
.ed  accident  had  befallen  Miss  Leonora;  a 
man  of  no  principles  at  all  had  delivered  his 
opinion  upon  her  conduct, — and  so  far  from 
finding  his  criticism  contemptible,  or  discov- 
ering in  it  the  ordinary  outcry  of  the  wicked 
against  the  righteous,  she  had  found  it  true, 
and  by  means  of  it  had,  for  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  seen  herself  as  others  saw 
her.  Neither  was  the  position  in  which  she 
found  herself  one  from  which  she  could  get 
extricated  even  by  any  daring  arbitrary  exer- 
tion of  will,  such  as  a  woman  in  difficulties 
is  sometimes  capable  of.  To  bo  sure,  she 
might  still  have  cut  the  knot  in  a  summary 
feminine  way, — might  have  said  •*  No  '*  alh 
ruptly  to  Julia  Trench  and  her  curate,  and, 
after  all,  have  bestowed  Skelmersdale,  like 
any  other  prize  or  reward  of  virtue,  upon  her 
nephew  Frank, — a  step  which  Miss  Dora 
Wentworth  would  have  concluded  upon  at. 
once  without  any  hesitation.  The  elder  sis- 
ter, however,  was  gifted  with  a  truer  percep- 
tion of  affitirs.  Miss  Leonora  knew  that 
there  were  some  things  which  could  be  done, 
and  yet  could  not  be  done, — a  piece  of  knowl- 
edge difficult  to  a  woman.  She  recognized 
{he  fact  that  she  had  committed  herself,  and 
got  into  a  comer,  from  which  there  was  but 
one  possible  egress ;  and  as  she  acknowledged 
this  to  herself,  she  saw  at  the  same  time 
4hat  Julia  Trench  (for  whom  she  had  been 
used  to  entertain  a  good-humored  contempt 
as  a  clever  sort  of  girl  enough)  had  managed 
matters  very  cleverly,  and  that,  instead  of 
dispensing  her  piece  of  patronage,  like  an  op- 
timist, to  the  best,  she  had,  in  fact,  given  it 
op  to  the  most  skilful  and  persevering  angler, 
as  any  other  woman  might  have  done.  The 
blow  was  bitter,  and  Miss  Leonora  did  not 
seek  to  hide  it  from  herself,  not  to  say  that 
the  unpleasant  discovery  ma  aggraTated  by 


having  been  thus  pointed  out  by  Jack,  who 
in  his  own  person  had  taken  her  in,  and 
cheated  his  sensible  aunt.  She  felt  humbled, 
^nd  wounded  in  the  tenderest  point,  to  think 
that  her  reprobate  nephew  had  seen  through 
her,  but  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  see 
through  him,  and  had  been  deceived  by  his 
professions  of  penitence.  The  more  she  turn- 
ed it  over  in  her  mind,  the  more  Miss  Leono- 
ra's head  ached ;  for  was  it  not  growing  ap- 
parent that  she,  who  prided  herself  so  much 
on  her  impartial  judgment,  had  been  moved, 
not  by  heroic  and  stoical  justice  and  the  love 
of  souls,  but  a  good  deal  by  prejudice,  and  a 
good  deal  by  skilful  artifice,  and  very  little 
indeed  by  that  highest  motive  which  she 
called  the  glory  of  God  ?  And  it  was  Jack 
who  had  set  all  this  before  her  clear  as  day- 
light. No  wonder  the  excellent  woman  was 
disc6n(5erted.  She  went  to  bed  gloomily  with 
h^r  headache,  and  would  tolerate  no  ministra- 
tions, neither  of  sal-volatile  nor  eau-de-co- 
logne,  nor  even  of  green  tea.  **  It  always 
does  Miss  Dora  a  power  of  good,''  said  the 
faithful  domestic  who  made  this  last  sugges- 
tion ;  but  Miss  Leonora  answered  only  by 
turning  the  unlucky  speaker  out  of  the  room, 
and  locking  the  door  against  any  fresh  intro- 
sioiK  Miss  Dora's  innocent  headaches  were 
articles  of  a  very  different  kind  from  this, 
which  proceeded  neither  from  the  heart  nor 
the  digestion,  but  from  the  conscience,  as 
Miss  Leonora  thought, — with,  possibly,  a  lit- 
tle aid  from  the  temper,  though  she  was  less 
conscious  of  that.  It  was  indeed  a  long  se- 
ries of  doubts  and  qualms,  and  much  internal 
conflict,  which  resulted,  through  the  rapidly 
maturing  influences  of  mortificatidn  and  hum- 
bled self-regard,  in  this  ominous  and  awe-in- 
spiring Headache  which  startled  the  entire  as- 
sembled family,  and  added  fresh  importance 
to  the  general  crisis  of  Wentworth  affairs. 

**  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  was  the  Went- 
worth complaint,"  said  Miss  Dora,  with  a 
sob  of  fright,  to  the  renewed  and  increased 
indignation  of  the  squire. 

*•  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  Went- 
worth complaint  never  attacks  females,"  Mr. 
Wentworth  said  emphatically,  glad  to  em- 
ploy what  sounded  like  a  contemptuous  title 
for  the  inferior  sex. 

**  Yes,  oh,  yes :  but  then  Leonora  is  not  ex* 
actly  what  yoa  would  caU — a  female,"  said 
poor  Miss  Dora,  from  whom  an  emergency  so 
onexpected  had  taken  ail  to  little  wita. 
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While  the  house  was  in  such  an  agitated 
condition;  it  is  not  to  be  suppoaed  that  it 
eobid  be  very  comfortable  for  the  gentlemen 
when  tbey  came  up-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  found  domestic  sovereignty  over- 
thrown by  a  headache  which  nobody  could 
comprehend,  and  chaoe  reigning  in  Mias  Le- 
onora's place.  Naturally  there  was,  for  one 
of  the  party  at  least,  a  refuge  sweet  and 
close  at  hand,  to  which  bis  thoughts  had  es- 
caped already.  Frank  Wentworth  did  not 
hesitate  to  follow  his  thoijights.  Against  the 
long  years  when  the  family  bonds  make  up  all 
that  is  happiest  in  life,  there  most  always  be 
reckbned  those  moments  of  agitation  and  rev- 
olution, during  which  the  bosom  of  a  family 
is  the  most  unrestful  and  disturbing  place  in 
existence,  from  which  it  is  well  to  have  a  per- 
sonal refuge  and  means  of  escape.  The  Per- 
petual Curate  gave  himself  a  little  shake,  and 
drew  a  long  breath,  as  he  emerged  from  one 
green  door  in  Grange  Lane  and  betook  himself 
to  another.  lie  shook  himself  clear  of  all  the 
Wentworth  perplexities,  all  the  family  di£Ei- 
culties  and  doubts,  and  betook  himself  into 
the  paradise  which  was  altogether  his  own, 
and  where  there  were  no  conflicting  interests 
or  differences  of  opinion.  He  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  there  that  he  did  not  pay  any  at 
tention  to  the  general  aspect  of  Grange  Lane, 
or  to  the  gossips  who  were  gathered  round 
Els  worthy's  door ;  all  that  belonged  to  a  pre- 
vious stage  of  existence.  At  present  he  was 
full  of  the  grand  discovery,  boldly  stated  by 
his  brother  Jack, — **  The  man  who  get  his  own 
way  is  the  one  who  takes  it."  It  was  not  an 
elevated  doctrine,  or  one  that  bad  hitherto 
commended  itself  specially  to  the  mind  of  the 
Perpetual  Curate;  but  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  his  father's  pathetic  reliance  upon 
Jack's  advice  as  a  man  of  the  world,  as  he 
laid  up  in  his  mind  the  prodigal's  maxim, 
and  felt,  with  a  little  thrill  of  excitement, 
that  he  was  about  to  act  on  it;  from  which 
manner  of  stating  the  case  Mr.  Wentworth's 
friends  will  perceive  that  self-will  had  seised 
upon  Him  in  the  worst  form;  for  he  was  not 
going  buldly  up  to  the  now  resolution  with 
his  eyes  open,  but  had  resigned  himself  to 
the  tide,  which  was  gradually  rising  in  one 
united  flux  of  love,  pride,  impatience,  sophis- 
try, and  inclination  ;  which  he  watched  with 
a  curtain  passive  content,  knowing  that  the 
stormy  current  would  carry  him  away. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  however,  reckoned  without 


his  host,  as  is  now  and  then  the  case  with 
most  men.  Perpetual  Curates  included.  He 
walked  into  the  other  drawing-room,  which 
was  occupied  only  by  tWo  ladies,  where  the 
lamp  was  burning  softly  on  the  little  table  in 
the  corner,  and  the  windows,  half  open,  ad- 
mitted the  fragrant  air,  the  perfumed  breath, 
and  stillness  and  faint  inarticulate  noises,  of 
the  night.  Since  the  visit  of  Wodehouse  in 
the  morning,  which  had  driven  Lucy  into  her 
first  fit  of  passion,  an  indescribable  change  had 
come  over  the  house,  which  had  now  re- 
turned to  the  possession  of  its  former  owners, 
looked  again  like  home.  It  was  very  quiet, 
in  the  familiar  room  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
knew  so  well,  for  it  was  only  when  excited  by 
events  **  beyond  their  control,"  ato  Miss  Wode- 
house said,  that  the  sister  could  forget  what  had 
happened  so  lately, — the  loss  which  had  made 
a  revolution  in  their  world.  Miss  Wodehouse, 
who  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  was  busy, 
and  had  in  hand  a  quantity  of  mysterious  cal- 
culations and  lists  to  make  out,  sat  at  the  ta- 
ble in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  her  desk 
open,  and  covered  with  long  slips  of  paper. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  save  her  rector  trouble 
that  the  gentle  woman  gave  herself  so  much 
labor  ;  perhaps  she  liked  putting  down  on  pa- 
per all  the  things  that  were  indispensable  for 
the  new  establishment.  At  all  events,  she 
looked  up  only  to  give  Mr.  Wentworth  a 
smile  and  sisterly  nod  of  welcome  as  he  came 
in  and  made  his  way  to  the  corner  where  Lucy 
sat,  not  unexpectant.  Out  of  the  disturbed 
atmosphere  he  had  just  left,  the  Perpetual 
Curate  came  softly  to  that  familiar  corner, 
feeling  that  he  had  suddenly  reached  his  ha- 
ven, and  that  Eden  itself  could  not  have  pos- 
sessed a  sweeter  peace.  Lucy  in  her  black 
dress,  with  traces  of  the  exhaustion  of  nature 
in  her  face,  which  was  the  loveliest  face  in 
the  world  to  Mr*  Wentworth,  looked  up  and 
welcomed  him  with  that  look  of  satisfaction 
and  content  which  is  the  highest  compliment 
one  human  creature  can  pay  to  another.  His 
presence  rounded  off  all  the  corners  of  exist- 
ence to  Lucy  for  that  moment  at  least,  and 
made  the  world  complete  and  full.  He  sat 
down  beside  her  at  her  work-table  with 
no  further  interruption  to  the  iite-h-tite  than 
the  presence  of  the  kind  elder  sister  at  the 
table,  who  was  absorbed  in  her  ILbts,  and 
who,  even  had  that  pleasant  business  been 
wanting,  was  dear  and  familiar  enough  to 
both  to  make  her  spectatorsbip  just  the  sweet 
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restraiDt  which  endears  such  inteFCOurse  all 
the  more.  Thus  the  Perpetual  Curate  seated 
hiuieelt',  feeling  in  some  degree  master  of  the 
position  ;  and  surely  here,  if  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  the  young  man  was  justified  in  ex- 
pecting to  have  his  own  way. 

*'  They  have  settled  about  their  marriage," 
said  Lucy,  whose  voice  was  sufficiently  audi- 
ble to  be  heard  at  the  table,  where  Miss 
Wodehouse  seized  her  pen  hastily  and 
plunged  it  into  the  ink,  doing  her  best  to 
appear  unconscious,  but  failing  sadly  in  the 
attempt.  **  Mr.  Proctor  is  going  away  di- 
rectly to  make  every  thing  ready,  and  the 
marriage  is  to  be  on  the  15th  of  next 
month.'- 

**  And  ours?"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  who 
had  not  as  yet  approached  that  subject.  Lucy 
knew  that  this  event  must  be  far  off,  and  was 
not  agitated  about  it  as  yet :  on  the  contrary, 
she  met  his  look  sympathetically  and  with 
deprecation  after  the  first  natural  blush,  and 
soothed  him  in  her  feminine  way,  patting  soft- 
ly with  her  pretty  hand  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

**  Nobody  knows,"  said  Lucy.  **  We  must 
wait  and  have  patience.  We  have  more 
time  tu  spare  than  they  have,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  laugh.     **  We  must  wait." 

**  I  don't  see  the  mui/,"  said  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  **  I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over 
since  the  morning.  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  always  have  to  give  in,  and  wait :  self- 
sncrifice  is  well  enough  when  it  can't  be 
helped,  hut  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  postpon- 
ing my  happiness  indefinitely.  Look  here* 
Lucy.  It  appears  to  me  at  present  that 
there  are  only  two  classes  of  people  in  the 
world, — those  who  will  wait  and  those  who 
wont.  I  don't  mean  to  enroll  myself  among 
the  martyrs.  The  man  who  gets  his  own  way 
is  the  man  who  takes  it.  I  don't  see  any  rea- 
son in  the  world  for  concluding  that  I  must 
wait." 

Lucy  Wodehouse  was  a  very  good  young 
woman,  a  devoted  Anglican,  and  loyal  to  all 
her  duties  ;  but  she  liad  always  been  known 
to  p<jS8e88  a  spark  of  spirit,  and  this  rebellious 
quality  came  to  a  sudden  blaze  at  so  un- 
looked-for a  speech.  **  Mr.  Wentworth," said 
Lucy,  looking  the  curate  in  the  face  with  a 
look  which  was  equivalent  to  making  him  a 
low  courtesy,*'!  understood  there  were  two 
people  to  he  consulted  as  to  the  must  or  must 
not;"  and  having  entered  this  protest  she 
withdrew  her  chair  a  little  farther  off,  and 


bestowed  her  attention  absolutely  apon  the 
piece  of  needlework  in  her  hand. 

If  the  ground  had  suddenly  been  cut  away  * 
underneath  Frank  Wentworth^s  feet,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  surprised  ;  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  bad  not  occurred  to  him  to 
doubt  that  he  himself  was  the  final  authority 
on  this  point,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  part 
of  the  conventional  etiquette  that  the  lady 
should  **  fix  the  day."  He  sat  gazing  at  her 
with  80  much  surprise  that  for  a  minute  or 
two  he  could  say  nothing.  **  Lucy,  I  am 
not  going  to  have  you  put  yourself  on  the 
other  side,"  he  said  at  last ;  «'  there  is  not 
to  be  any  opposition  between  you  and  me." 

**  That  is  as  it  may  be,"  said  Lucy,  whOj», 
was    not  mollified.      '*  You    seem  to  have 
changed  your  sentiments  altogether  since  the 
morning,  and  there  is  no  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, at  least  that  I  can  see." 

*•  Yes,  there  is  a  great  change,"  said  the 
young  man.  '*  If  I  could  .  have  sacrificed 
myself  in  earnest  and  said  nothing" — 

**  Which  you  were  quite  free  to  do,"  in- 
terrupted Lucy,  who,  having  given  way  to     ^ 
temper  once    to-day,    found  in  herself  an 
alarming  proclivity  towards  a  repetition  of 
the  offence. 

**  Which  I  was  quite  free  to  do,"  said  the 
Perpetual  Curate,  with  a  smile,  **  but  could 
not,  and  did  not,  all  the  same.  Things  are 
altogether  changed.  Now  be  as  cross  as  yoa 
please,  you  belong  to  me,  Luda  mia.  To  be 
sure,  I  have  no  money  " — 

**  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  said  the 
young  lady,  under  her  breath. 

**  Of  course  one  has  to  think  about  it," 
said  Mr.  Wentworth  ;  **  but  the  question  is 
whether  we  shall  be  happier  and  better  going 
on  separate  in  our  usual  way,  or  making  up 
our  minds  to  give  up  something  for  the  com- 
fort of  being  together.  Perhaps  you  will 
forgive  me  for  taking  that,  view  of  the  ques- 
tion," said  the  curate,  with  a  little  enthu- 
siasm. *'  I  have  got  tired  of  ascetic  princi- 
ples. I  don't  see  why  it  must  be  best  to 
deny  myself  and  postpone  myself  to  other 
things  and  other  people.  I  begin  to  be  of 
my  brother  Jack's  opinion.  The  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light.  A  man  who  will  wait 
has  to  wait.  Providence  does  not  invariably 
reward  him  after  he  has  been  tried,  as  we 
used  to  suppose.  I  am  willing  to  bo  a  poor 
man  becauie  I  can*t  help  it ;  but  I  am  not 
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willing  to  waitBod  trust  my  happiness  to  the 
futurjB  when  it  is  in  my  reach  now,"  said  the 
*  unreaaonable  young  man,  to  whom  it  was 
of  course  as  easy  as  it  was  to  Lucy  to  change 
.the  position  of  his  chair,  and  prevent  the 
distance  between  them  being  increased.  Per- 
haps he  wight  have  carried  his  point  even  at 
that  moment,  had  not  Miss  Wodehouse,  who 
bad  heard  enough  to  alarm  her,  come  for- 
ward hastily  in  a  fright  on  the  prudential 
side. 

**  1  could  not  help  hearing  what  you  were 
Baying/'  said  the  elder  sister.  **0h,  Mr 
Wentworth,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  can't  trust  Providence?  I'm  sure 
•^  that  is  not  Lucy's  way  of  thinking.  I  would 
not  mind,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  not 
mind,  beginning  very  quietly  ;  but  then  you 
have  nothing,  next  to  nothing,  neither  of  you. 
It  might  not  matter  just  at  the  first,"  said 
Miss  Wodehouse,  with  serious  looks  ;  **  but 
then — afterwards,  you  know,"  and  a  vision  of 
a  nursery  flashed  upon  her  mind  as  she  spoke. 
♦*  Clergymen  always  have  such  large  fami- 
lies," she  said  half  out  before  she  was  aware, 
and  stopped,  covered  with  confusion,  not 
daring  to  look  at  Lucy  to  see  what  effect 
such  a  suggestion  might  have  had  upon  her. 
"  I  mean,"  cried  Miss  Wodehouse,  hurrying 
on  to  cover  over  her  inadvertence  if  possible, 
♦*  I  have  seen  such  cases  ;  and  a  poor  clergy 
man  who  has  to  think  of  the  grocer's  bill 
and  the  baker's  bill  instead  of  his  parish  and 
his  duty — there  are  some  things  you  young 
people  know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do, 
but  you  don't  know  how  dreadful  it  is  to  see 
that." 

Here  Lucy,  on  her  part,  was  touched  in  a 
tender  point,  and  interposed.  **  For  a  man 
to  be^  teased  about  bills,"  said  the  young 
housekeeper,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  an 
averted  countenance,  ''  it  must  be  not  his 
poverty,  but  his — his  wife's  fault." 

**  Oh,  Lucy,  don't  say  so,"  cried  Miss 
Wodehouse  ;  "  what  is  a  poor  woman  to  do, 
especially  when  she  has  no  money  of  her  own, 
as  you  wouldn't  have  ?  and  then  the  strug- 
gling, and  getting  old  before  your  time,  and 
all  the  burdens  " — 

*♦  Please  don't  say  any  more,"  said  Lucy. 
«*  There  was  no  intention  on — on  any  side  to 
drive  things  to  a  decision.  As  for  me,  I  have 
not  a  high  opinion  of  myself.  I  would  not 
be  the  means  of  diminishing  any  one's  com- 
forts," said    the    spiteful    youog    woman 


THE    PERPETUAL    CURATE. 

**  How  can  I  be  sure  that  I  might  not  tarn 
out  a  very  poor  compensation  ?  We  setHcd 
this  morning  how  all  that  was  to  be,  and  I 
for  one  have  not  changed  my  mind— as  yet," 
said  Lucy.  That  was  all  the  encouragement 
Mr.  Wentworth  got  when  he  propounded  his 
new  views.  Things  looked  easy  enough 
when  he  was  alone,  and  suffered  himself  to 
drift  on  pleasantly  on  the  changed  and  height- 
ened current, of  personal  desires  and  wishes ; 
but  it  became  apparent  to  him,  after  that 
evening's  discussion,  that  even  in  Eden  itself, 
though  the  dew  had  not  yet  dried  on  the 
leaves,  it  would  be  highly  incautious  for  any 
man  to  conclude  that  he  was  sure  of  having 
his  own  way.  The  Perpetual  Curate  returned 
a  sadder  and  a  more  doubtful  man  to  Mrs. 
Hadwin*s,  to  his  own  apartments ;  possibly, 
as  the  two  states  of  mind  so  often  go  toother, 
a  wiser  individual  too. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

The  dinner-party  at  the  rectory,  to  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  did  notgo,  was  much  lees  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  than  it  might  have 
been,  had  he  been  present.  As  fdr  the  rec- 
tor and  his  wife,  they  could  not  but  feel 
themselves  in  a  somewhat  strange  position, 
having  between  them  a  secret  unsuspected  by 
the  company.  It  wap  diflBcult  to  refrain 
from  showing  a  certain  flagging  of  interest 
in  the  question  of  the  church  restoration, 
about  which,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Finial  was  just 
as  much  concerned  as  he  had  been  yesterday  ; 
though  Mr.  Morgan,  and  even  Mrs.  Morgan, 
had  suffered  a  great  and  unexplainable  dimi- 
nution of  enthusiasm.  And  then  Mr.  Leeson, 
who  was  quite  unaware  of  the  turn  that  affairs 
had  taken,  and  who  was  much  too  obtuse  to 
understand  how  the  rector  could  be  anything 
but  exasperated  against  the  Perpetual  Curate 
by  the  failure  of  the  investigation,  did  all 
that  he  could  to  make  himself  disagreeable, 
which  was  saying  a  good  deal.  When  Mrs. 
Morgan  came  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
found  this  obnoxious  individual  occupying 
the  most  comfortable  easy-chair,  and  turning 
over  at  his  ease  the  great  book  of  ferns,  na- 
ture-printed, which  was  the  pet  decoration 
of  the  table,  her  feelings  may  be  conceived 
by  any  lady  who  has  gone- through  a  similar 
trial ;  for  Mr.  Leeson 's  hands  were  not  of  the 
irreproachable  purity  which  becomes  the  fin- 
gers of  a  gentleman  when  he  goes  out  to  din- 
ner.    * '  I  know  some  people  who  always  wear 
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gloycB  when  tbey  turn  over  a  portfolio  of 
pruits/'  Mrs.  Morgan  said,  coming  to  the 
curate's  side  to  protect  her  boo):  if  possible, 
**  and  these  require  quite  as  much  care ;'" 
and  slie  bad  to  endure  a  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  which  was  still  more  trying  to 
her  feelings ;  for  Mr.  Leeson  pretended  to 
know  about  ferns  on  the  score  of  having  a 
Wardian  case  in  his  lodgings  (which  belonged 
to  his  landlady),  though  in  reality  be  could 
scarcely  tell  the  commonest  spleenwort  from 
a  lycopodiiim.  While  Mrs.  Morgan  went 
through  tills  trial,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  she  bugged  to  her  heart  the 
new  idea  of  leaving  ^rlingford,  and  thought 
to  herself  that  whatever  might  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  curate  (if  there  was  one)  at 
Scarsfield,  any  change  from  Mr.  Leeson  must 
be  for  the  better.  And  then  the  unfortunate 
man,  as  if  he  were  not  disagreeable  enough 
already,  began  to  entertain  bis  unwilling 
hostess  with  the  latest  news. 

**  There  is  quite  a  commotion  in  Grange 
Lane,*'  said  Mr.  Leeson.  **  Such  constant 
disturbances  must  deteriorate  the  property, 
you  know.  Of  course,  whatever  one*s  opin- 
ion may  be,  one  must  keep  it  to  one^s  self, 
after  the  result  of  the  investigation  ;  though  I 
can^tsay  /have  unbounded  confidence  in  trial 
by  jury,"  said  the  disagreeable  young  man. 

**  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  slow  of  comprehen- 
sion,** said  the  rector's  wife.  **  I  don't  know 
in  the  least  what  you  mean  about  trial  by  jury. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  put  the  book  back 
on  the  table  ;  it  is  too  heavy  for  you  to  hold.'* 

**  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mr.  Lee- 
son— **  I  mean  about  Wentworth,  of  course. 
When  a  man  is  popular  in  society,  people  pre- 
fer to  shut  their  eyes.  I  suppose  the  matter 
is  settled  for  the  present;  but  you  and  I  know 
better  than  to  believe  " — 

**  1  beg  you  will  speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Lee- 
son," said  Mrs.  Morgan,  with  dignity.  **  I 
have  always  had  the  highest  respect  for  Mr. 
Wentworth." 

**  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  disa- 
greeable curate.  *'I  forgot ;  almost  all  the 
ladies  are  on  Mr.  Wentworth 's  side.  It  appears 
that  little  girl  of  Elsworthy's  has  disappeared 
again  ;  that  was  all  I  was  going  to  say." 

And  fortunately  for  the  curate,  Colonel 
Chiley,  who  entered  the  room  at  the  moment, 
diverted  from  him  the  attention  of  the  lady 
of  the  house  ;  and  after  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  broaching  the  subject  again 
until  dinner  was  almost  over.  Then  it  was 
perhaps  the  All-Souls  pudding  that  warmed 
Mr.  Leeson 's  soul ;  perliaps  he  had  taken  a 
little  more  wine  than  usual,  lie  took  sud- 
den advantage  x)f  that  curious  little  pause 
which  occurs  at  a  well-conducted  dinner-table, 
when  the  meal  is  concluded,  and  the  fruit 
(ooDsidered  apparently  in  orthodox  circles , 


a  paradisiacal  kind  of  food  which  needs  no 
blessing)  alone  remains  to  be  discussed.  As 
soon  as  the  murpQur  of  thanks  from  the  foot  • 
of  the  table  was  over,  the  curate  incautious- 
ly rushed  in  before  anybody  else  could  break 
silence,  and  delivered  his  latest  information 
at  a  high  pitch  of  v*icc. 

**  lias  any  one  heard  about  the  Elswor- 
thys?  "  said  Mr.  Leeson  ;  ^*  something  fresh 
has  happened  there.  I  hope  your  verdict 
yesterday  will  not  be  called  in  question.  The 
fact  is,  1  believe  that  the  girl  has  been  taken 
away  again.  They  say  she  has  gone  and  left 
a  letter  saying  that  she  is  to  be  made  a  lady 
of.  I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  that.  There  was  some  private  service  or 
other  going  ott  at  St.  Roqne's  very  early  in  ^ 
the  morning.  Marriage  is  a  sacrament,  you  ^ 
know.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wentworth  or  his 
brother  "— 

**  They  are  a  queer  family,  the  Went- 
worths,"  said  old  Mr.  Western,  **  and  such 
lots  of  them,  sir, — such  lots  of  them.  The 
old  ladies  seem  to  have  settled  down  here.  I 
am  not  of  their  way  of  thinking,  you  know, 
but  they're  very  good  to  the  poor." 

**  Mr.  Frank  Wentworth  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed his  brother,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr,  Lee- 
son ;  **  it  is  very  lucky  for  a  man  who  gets 
himself  talked  of  to  have  a  family  living  to  fall 
back  upon  " — 

**  No  such  thing — tio  such  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Procter,  hastily.  **  Mr.  Frank  Wentworth 
means  to  stay  nero." 

**  Dear  me,"  said  the  disagreeable  curate, 
with  an  elaborate  pause  of  astonishment. 
**  Thin^  must  be  bad  indeed,"  added  that 
interesting  youth,  wilh  solemnity,  shaking 
the  devoted  bead,  upon  which  lie  did  not 
know  that  Mrs.  Morgan  had  fixcd:iher  eyes, 
**  if  his  own  family  give  him  up,  and  leave 
him  to  starve  here.  They  never  would  give 
him  up  if  they  had  not  very  good  cause.  Oh, 
come;  I  shouldn't  like  to  believe  that !  /  know 
how  much  a  curate  has  to  live  on,"  said  Mr. 
Leeson,  with  a  smile  of  engaging  candor. 
**  Before  they  give  him  up  like  that,  with  two 
livings  in  the  family,  they  must  have  very 
good  cause." 

**Very  good  cause  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan,  from  the  head  of  the  table.  The 
company  in  general  had,  to  tell  the  truth,  been 
a  little  taken  aback  by  the  curate's  observa- 
tions ;  and  there  was  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  table  between  the  unhappy  man  and 
the  Avenger.  **  So  good  a  reason,  chat  it  is 
strange  how  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  a 
brother  clergyman.  That  is  the  evil  of  a 
large  parish,"  said  the  rector's  wife,  with 
beautiful  simplicity ;  **  however  hard  one 
works,  one  never  can  know  above  half  of  the 
poor  people  ;  and  I  suppose  you  have  been 
occupied  in  the  other  districts,  and  have  not 
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hcjird  wimt  a  great  work  Mr.  Wentworth  is 
doing.  I  have  reason  to  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan,  with  considerable  state,  ♦*  that  he 
will  remain  in  Carlingford  in  a  very  different 
position  from  that  which  he  has  filled  hitherto. 
Air.  Lceson  knows  how  much  a  curate  has  to 
live  upon  ;  hut  I  am  afraid  that  is  all  he  does 
know  of  such  a  life  as  Mr.  Wentworth 's." 
Mrs.  Morgan  paused  for  a  moment  to  get 
breath;  for  her  excitement  was  considerable, 
and  she  had  many  wrongs  to  avenge.  *  *■  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  curates  as  well 
as  in  other  things,"  said  the  indignant  wo- 
man. *'I  have  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Went- 
worth will  remain  in  Carlingford  in  quite  a 
different  position.  Now  and  then,  even  in 
this  world,  things  come  right  like  a  fairy 
tale, —  that  is,  when  the  authority  is  in  the 
right  hands,"  the  rector's  wife  went  on,  with 
a  smile  at  her  husband,  which  disarmed  that 
astonished  man.  **  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Leeson 
had  the  same  inducement  as  Mr.  Wentworth, 
he,  too,  would  make  up  his  mind  to  remain  in 
Carlingford."  Mrs.  Slorgan  got  up,  as  she 
made  tiiis  speech,  with  a  rustle  and  sweep  of 
drapery  which  seemed  all  addressed  to  the  un- 
happy cunitc,  who  stumbled  upon  his  feet  like 
the  other  gentlemen,  but  dared  not  fur  hi^  life 
have  approached  her  to  open  the  door.  Mr. 
I/jeson  lelt  that  he  had  received  his  conge,  as  ho 
sank  back  into  iiis  chair.  He  was  too  much 
stunned  to  speculate  on  the  subject,  or  ask 
liimself  what  was  going  to  happen.  What- 
ever was  going  to  happen,  there  was  an  end 
of  hirn.  He  had  eaten  the  last  All-Souls 
lidding  that  he  ever  would  have  presented  to  I 
Jim  under  that  roof.  He  sank  back  in  the 
depths  uf  despair  upoif  his  scat,  and  suffered 
the  claret  to  pass  him  in  the  agony  of  his 
feelings.  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Mrs.  Morgan 
were  avenged. 

This  was  how  it  came  to  be  noised  abroad  in 
Carlingford  that  some  great  change  of  a  high- 
ly favorable  character  was  about  to  occur  in 
the  circumstances  and  position  of  the  Curate 
of  St.  Roque's.  It  was  discussed  next  day 
throughout  the  town,  as  soon  as  people  had 
taken  breath  after  telling  each  other  about 
Rosa  Elsworthy,  who  had  indisputably  been 
carried  off  from  her  uncle's  house  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  When  the  Wentworth  family 
were  at  dinner,  and  just  as  the  board  was 
l)cing  spread  in  the  rectory,  where  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  half  an  hour  later  than  usual,  hav- 
ing coiupany,  it  had  been  discovered  in  Els- 
worthy's  that  the  prison  was  vacant,  and  the 
poor  littlti  bird  had  flown.  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  aware  of  a  tumult  about  the  shop  when 
ho  went  to  the  Miss  Wodehouses,  but  was 

Ereoccupicd,  and  paid  no  attention ;  but  Mr. 
«eson,  who  was  not  preoccuped,  had  already 
lieard  all  a^x)ut  it  when  he  entered  the  rectory. 
That  day  it  was  all  over  the  town,  as  may  be 
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supposed.  .The  jpoor  little,  wicked, oDforki- 
nate  creature  bad  disappeared,  no  one  knew 
hovr,  at  the  moment  apparently  when  Elswor- 
thy went  to  the  railway  for  the  evening  pa- 
pers, a  time  when  the  errand-boys  were  gen- 
erally rampant  in  the  well-conducted  shop. 
Mrs.  Elsworthy,  for  her  part,  seized  that  mo- 
ment to  relieve  her  soul  oy  confiding  to  Mrs. 
Hayes  next  door  how  she  was  worrited  to 
death  with  one  thing  and  another,  and  did  not 
expect  to  be  alive  to  tell  the  tale  if  things  went 
on  like  this  for  another  month  ;  but  that  Els- 
worthy was  infatuated  like,  and  wouldn't  send 
the  hussy  away,  his  wife  complained  to  her 
sympathetic  neighbor.  When  Elsworthy 
came  buck,  however,  he  was  struck  by  the 
silence  in  the  house  and  sent  the  n*luct}int  wo- 
man up-stairs — **To  see  if  she's  bet  n  and  made 
away  with  herself,  I  suriposc,"  the  indignant 
wife  said,  as  she  obeyed,  leaving  Mrs.  Hayes 
full  of  curiosity  on  the  steps  of  tlie  door.  Mrs. 
Elsworthy,  however,  uttered  a  great  shriek  a 
moment  after,  and  came  down,  witba  fright- 
ened face  carrying  a  large  pincushion,  upon 
which,  skewered  through  and  through  with 
the  biggest  pin  she  could  find,  Rosa  had  de- 
posited her  letter  of  leave-taking.  This  im- 
portant document  was  read  over  in  the  shop 
by  an  ever-increasing  group,  as  the  news  got 
abroad;  for  Elswortliy,  like  his  wife,  lost  his 
head,  and  rushed  about  hither  and  thither, 
asking  wild  questions  as  to  who  had  seen  her 
last.  Perhaps  at  the  bottom,  he  vras  not  so 
desperate  as  he  looked,  but  was  rather  grateful 
than  angry  with  Rosa  for  solving  the  difficulty. 
This  is  what  the  p  K)r  little  runaway  said:  — 

Dear  Uncle  and  Aunt, — 1  write  a  line  to 
let  you  know  that  them  as  can  do  better  for 
mo^han  any  belonging  to  me  has  took  me 
away  for  good.  Don't  make  no  reflections, 
please,  nor  blame  nobody  ;  for  1  never  could 
have  done  no  good,  nor  had  any  'appiness  at 
Carlingford  after  all  as  has  happened.  I  don't 
bear  no  grudge,  though  aunt  has  been  so  un- 
kind ;  but  I  forgive  her,  and  uncle  also.  My 
love  to  all  friends;  and  you  may  tell  Boo 
Hayes  as  I  wont  forget  him,  but  will  order 
all  my  pbysic  regular  at  his  father's  shop.— 
Your  affectionate  niece,  **  Rosa. 

**  P.  S. — Uncle  has  no  occasion  to  mind, 
for  them  as  Umk  charge  of  mo  has  prom- 
ised to  make  a  lady  of  me,  as  he  always  said 
I  was  worthy  of;  und  I  leave  all  my  things 
for  aunt's  relations,  as  1  can't  wear  such  poor 
clothes  in  my  new  station  of  life." 

Such  was  the  girl's  letter,  with  its  natural 
impertiijencesand  natural  touch  of  kindness; 
and  it  made  a  grear  com  motion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  a  few  spasmodic  search-par- 
ties were  made  up  with  no  real  intentions, 
and  came  to  nothing,. as  was  to  be  expected. 
It  was  a  dreadful  thing,  to  be  sure,  to  happen 
to  a  respectable  family ;  bat  when  things  Cad 
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^oneso  far,  the  neighbors,  on  the  whole,  were 
inclined  to  believe  it  was  the  best  thing  Roea 
could  have  done,  and  the  Elsworthys,  husband 
and  wife,  were  concluded  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  When  Carlingford  had  exhausted 
this  subject,  and  had  duly  discussed  the  prob- 
abilitiesas  to  where  she  had  gone,  and  whether 
Rosa  could  be  the  lady  in  a  veil  who  had  been 
banded  into  the  express  night-train  by  two 
gentlemen,  of  whom  a  railway-porter  bore 
cautious  testimony,  the  other  mysterious  ru- 
mor about  Mr.  Went  worth  had  its  share  of 
popular  attention.  It  was  discussed  in  Mas- 
ter's with  the  solemnity  becoming  the  occa- 
sion, every lK)dy  being  convinced  of  the  fact, 
and  nobody  knowing  how  it  was  to  be.  One 
prevailing  idea  was,  that  Mr.  Went  worth's 
brother,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  mother's 
fortune  (which  was  partially  true,  like  most 
popular  versions  of  family  history,  his  moth- 
er's fortune  being  now  Gerald's  sole  depen- 
dence), intended  to  establish  a  great  broth- 
erhood, upon  the  Claydon  model,  in  Carling- 
iord,  of  which  the  Perpetual  Curate  was  to 
be  the  hond.  This  idea  pleased  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  town,  which  already  saw  itself 
talked  of  in  all  the  papers,  and  anticipated 
with  excitement  the  sight  of  English  brothers 
of  St.  Benedict  walking  about  in  the  streets, 
and  people  from  the  Illustrated  Netos  mak- 
ing drawings  of  Grange  Lane.  To  be  sure, 
Gerald  Wenlworth  had  gone  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  was  a  step  too  far 
to  be  compatible  with  the  English  broth- 
erh(X)d  ;  but  popular  imagination,  when  puz- 
cled  and  in  a  hurry,  docs  not  take  time  to 
master  all  details.  Then,  again,  opinion 
wavered,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  Miss 
Wcntworths  who  were  the  agents  of  the 
coming  prosperity.  They  had  made  up  their 
mind  to  endow  St.  Roque's,  and  apply  to  the 
Ecolcbiastical  Comminsioners  to  have  it  erect- 
ed into  a  parochial  district,  rumor  reported  ; 
and  the  senior  assistant  in  Master's,  who  was 
suspected  of  Low-Church  tendencies,  was 
known  to  be  a  supporter  of  this  theory. 
Other  ideas  of  a  vaguer  character  floated 
through  the  town,  of  which  no  one  could 
give  any  explanation ;  but  Carlingford  was 
unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  good  for- 
tune was  coming  somehow  to  the  popular 
favorite,  who  a  week  ago  had  occupied  tem- 
ponirily  the  position  of  the  popular  bete  noire 
and  iiufK'rsonation  of  evil.  *♦  But  the  real 
sort  alwavs  triumphs  at  the  last,"  was  the  ver- 
dict of  Whnrfside,  which,  like  every  primi- 
tive c«>mmunity,  l)clieved  in  poetic  justice ; 
and  among  the  bargemen  and  th^r  wives 
much  grwiter  elevation  than  that  of  a  district 
ciiureh  or  the  headship  of  a  brotherhood 
wa8  exf<K;ted  for  '*  the  clergyman."  If  the 
queen  had  sent  for  him  immediately,  and 
conferred  upon  him  tt  bishopric,  or  at  least 


appointed  him  her  private  chaplain,  such  a 
favor,  would  have  excited  no  surprise  in 
Wharfside,  where,  indeed,  the  public  mind 
was  inclined  to  the  opinron  that  tne  real  use 
of  queens  and  other  such  dignitaries  was  to  ^ 
find  out  and  reward  merit.  Mr.  Wentworth 
himself  laughed  when  the  gossip  reached  his 
ears.  *'  My  people  have  given  away  all  they 
had  to  give,"  he  said  to  somebody  who  asked 
the  question  ;  **  and  1  know  no  prospect  I 
have  of  being  anything  but  a  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate, unless  the  queen  sends  for  me  and  ap- 
points me  to  a  bishopric,  as  I  understand  is  ex- 
pected in  Prickeit's  Lane.  If  I  come  to  any 
advancement,"  said  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's, 
**  it  must  be  in  social  estimation,  and  not  in 
worldly  wealth,  which  is  out  of  my  way  ;  "  Jt^ 
and  he'  went  down  to  Wharfside  rather  cheer-  ^^ 
fully  than  otherwise,  having  begun  to  exf>eri- 
ence  that  pertinacity  carries  the  day,  and  that 
it  might  oe  possible  to  goad  Lucy  into  the 
experiment  of  how  much  her  housekeeping 
talents  were  good  for,  and  whether,  with  a 
good  wife,  even  a  Perpetual  Curate  might  be 
able  to  live  without  any  particular  bother  in 
respect  to  the  grocer's  bill.  Mr.  Wentworth 
beiiig  at  present  warmly  engaged  in  this 
business  of  persuasion,  and  as  intent  as  ever  on 
having  his  own  way,  was  not  much  afiectcd 
by  the  Carlingford  gossip.  He  went  his  way 
to  Wharfside  all  the  same,  where  the  service 
was  conducted  as  of  old,  and  where  all  the 
humble,  uncertain  voices  were  buoyed  up  and 
carried'on  by  the  steady,  pure  volume  of  liquid 
sound  which  issued  from  Lucy  Wodchouse's 
lips  into  the  utterance  of  such  a  Magnif- 
icat as  filled  Mr.  Wentworth *s  mind  with 
exultation.  It  was  tie  woman's  part  in  tho 
worsiiip, — independent,  yet  in  a  sweet  subor- 
dination ;  and  the  two  had  come  back — 
though  with  the  dififerenco  that  their  love 
was  now  avowed  and  certain,  and  they  w^re 
known  jto  belong  to  each  other — to  much  the 
same  state  of  feeling  in  which  they  were  be- 
fore the  Miss  Wcntworths  came  to  Carling- 
ford, or  anything  uncomfortable  had  hap- 
pened. They  had  learned  various  little  les- 
sons, to  be  sure,  in  the  interim  ;  but  experi 
ence  had  not  done  much  more  for  them  than 
it  does  for  ordinary  human  creatures,  and  tho 
chances  are  that  Mr.  Wentworth  would  have 
conducted  himself  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner another  time,  had  he  been  placed  in  similar 
circumstances  ;  for  the  lessons  of  experience, 
however  valuable,  are  sometimes  very  slow 
of  impressing  themselves  upon  a  generous 
and  hasty  temperament,  whicn  has  high  ideas 
of  honor  and  consistency,  and  rather  piques 
itself  on  a  contempt  for  self-interest  and  ex- 
ternal advantages, — which  was  the  weakness 
of  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque'p.  He  returned 
to  the  **  great  work  "  in  Wnarfside  with  un- 
dimioish^  belief  in  it,  and  a  sense  of  being 
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able  to  serve  his  God  and  hie  fellow-creatures, 
Mrhicb,  though  it  may  seem  strange  to  some 
people,  was  a  wonderful  compensation  to  him 
for  the  loss  of  Skeimersdale.  **  After  all,  I 
doubt  very  much,  wnether,  under  any  circum- 
stances, we  could  have  left  such  a  work  as  is 
going  on  here,'*  he  said  to  Lucy  as  they  Came 
up  Prickett's  Lane  together,  where  the  poor 
woman  had  just  died  peaceably  in  No.  10, 
and  got  done  with  it,  poor  soul ;  and  the  Sis- 
ter of  Mercy,  in  her  great  cloak,  lifted  towards 
him  the  blue  eyes  which  were  full  of  tears, 
and  answered  with  natural  emphasis,  **  im- 
possible !  it  would  have  been  deserting  our 
post,"  and  drew  a  step  closer  to  him  m  the 
twilight  with  a  sense  of  the  sweetness  of 
that  plural  pronoun  which  mingled  so  with 
the  higher  sense  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
join them.  And  the  two  went  on  under  the 
influence  of  these  combined  sentiments,  tak- 
ing comfort  out  of  the  very  hardness  of  the 
world  aropnd  them,  in  which  their  ministra- 
tions were  so  much  needed,  and  feeling  an  ex- 
ultation in  the  **  duty,'*  which  was  not  for 
one,  but  for  both,  and  a  belief  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  mending  matters,  in  which  their  love 
for  each  other  bore  a  large  share  ;  for  it  was 
not  in  human  nature  thus  to  begin  the  ideal 
existence,  without  believing  in  its  universal 
extension,  and  in  the  amelioratidi  of  life  and 
the  world. 

**  That  is  all  they  think  of,"  said  poor 
Miss  Wodehouse,  who,  between  her  wonder- 
ing inspection  of  the  two  *'  young  people  " 
and  her  own  moderate  and  sensible  love-af- 
fairs, and  the  directions  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  to  her  rector  about  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  new  house|  was  more  constantly 
occupied  than  che  ha(f  ever  been  in  her  life  ; 
•*  but  then,  if  they  marry,  what  are  they  to 
live  upon?  and  if  they  don't  marry" — 

**  Perhaps  something  will  turn  up,  my 
dear,"  said  old  Mrs.  Western,  who  had  an 
idea  that  Providence  was  bound  to  provide 
for  two  good  young  people  who  wanted  to 
marry  ;  and  thus  the  two  ladies  were  forced 
to  leave  the  matter  where,  indeed,  the  histo- 
rian of  events  in  Carlingford  would  willingly 
leave  it  also,  not  having  much  faith  in  the 
rewards  of  virtue  which  come  convenient  ih 
such  an  emergency.  But  it  is  only  pure  fic- 
tion which  can  keep  true  to  nature,  and 
weave  its  narrative  in  analogy  with  the  or- 
dinary course  of  life — whereas  history  de- 
mands exactness  in  matters  of /ac/,  which  are 
seldom  true  to  nature,  or  amenable  to  any 
general  rule  of  existence. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  unexpected  advancement  and  pro- 
motion which  awaited  the  Perpetual  Curate, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  that  the  Miss 
Wentworths,  who  during  the  summer  had 
kindly  given  their  bouse  at  Skeimersdale  to 
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some  friends  who  had  returned  in  the  spring 
from  India,  found  themselves  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  return  to  their  own  jjroper  dwel- 
ling-place, and  made  preparations  accord- 
ingly for  leaving  Carlingford,  in  which,  in- 
deed, they  had  no  further  occupation  ;  for, 
to  be  sure,  except  to  the  extent  of  that  respect 
which  a  man  owes  to  his  aunts,  they  haa  no 
special  claim  upon  Frank  Wentworth,  or 
right  to  supervise  his  actions,  save  on  account 
of  Skeimersdale,  ^hich  was  now  finally  dis- 
posed of  and  given  away.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Miss  Leonora  had  ever  fully  recovered 
the  remarkable  indisposition  which  her  neph- 
ew Jack's  final  address  had  brought  upon 
her.  The  very  next  morning  she  fulfilled  her 
pledges  as  a  woman  of  honor,  and  bestowed 
Skeimersdale  positively  and  finally  upon  Julia 
Trench's  curate,  who  indeed  made  a  credita- 
ble enough  rector  in  his  way  ;  but  af^r  she 
had  accomplished  this  act,  Miss  Leonora  re- 
lapsed into  one  unceasing  watch  upon  her 
nephew  Frank  which  was  far  from  dispelling 
the  tendency  to  headache  which  she  showed 
at  this  period  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
her  life.  She  watched  him  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  expiation, •  as  she  might  have  re- 
sorted to  self-flagellation,  had  she  lived  a  few 
hundred  years  before,  and  perhaps  suffered 
more  acute  pangs  in  that  act  or  discipline 
than  could  be  inflicted  by  any  physical 
scourge.  The  longer  she  studied  the  matter 
the  more  thoroughly  was  Miss  Leonor^  con- 
vinced, not  only  that  the  Perpetual  Curate 
was  bent  on  doing  his  duty,  but  that  he  did 
it  with  all  the  force  of  high  faculties,  and  a 
mind  much  more  thoroughly  trained,  and  of 
finer  material  than  was  possessed  by  the  man 
whom  she'  had  made  rector  of  Skeimersdale. 
The  strong-minded  woman  bore  quietly,  with 
a  kind  of  defiance,  the  sharp  wounds  with 
which  her  self-esteem  was  pierced  by  this 
sight.  She  followed  up  her  discovery,  and 
made  herself  more  and  more  certain  of  the 
mistake  she  had  made,  noc  sparing  herself 
any  part  of  her  punishment.  As  she  pdrsued 
her  investigations,  too,  Miss  Leonora  became 
increasingly  sensible  that  it  was  not-  bis 
mother's  family  whom  he  resembled,  as  she 
had  once  thought,  but  that  he  was  out  and 
out  a  Wentworth,  possessed  of  all  the  family 
features  ;  and  this  was  the  man  whom  by  her 
own  act  she  had  disinherited  of  his  natural 
share  in  the  patronage  of  the  family,  substi- 
tuting for  her  own  flesh  and  blood  an  indi- 
vidual for  whom,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had 
little  respect!  Perhaps  if  she  had  been 
able  to  ^stain  herself  with  the  thought  that 
it  was  entirely  a  question  of  **  principle," 
the  retrospect  might  not* have  been  so  hard 
upon  Miss  Leonora ;  but  being  a  woman  of 
very  distinct  and  uncompromising  vision,  she 
could  not  ooncoal  from  herself  either  Julia' 
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Trenches  cleverness  or  her  own  mixed  and 
doubtful  motives.  Having  this  sense  of 
wrong  and  injustice,  and  general  failure  of 
the  duty  of  kindred  towards  Frank,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  a  litile  comfort  to  Miss 
Leonora  to  perceive  that  he  had  entirely  re- 
covered from  his  disappointment,  and  was  no 
longer  in  her  power,  if  indeed  he  had  ever 
been  so.  But  the  fact  was,  that  if  anything 
could  have  aggravated  her  personal  smart,  it 
would  have  been  the  fact  of  Frank's  indiffer- 
ence and  cheerfulness,  and  evident  capability 
of  contenting  himself  with  his  duty  and  his 
favorite  district,  and  his  Lucy, — whom,  to  be 
sure,  he  could  not  marry,  being  only  a  per- 
petual curate.  The  spectacle  came  to  have 
a  certain  fascination  for  Miss  Wentworth. 
She  kept  watching  him  with  a  grim  satisfac- 
tion, punishing  herself,  and  at  the  same  time 
comfuriing  herself  with  the  idea  that,  light  as 
he  made  of  it,  he  must  be  suffering  too.  She 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  had  escaped 
clean  out  of  her  hands,  and  that  the  decision 
she  had  come  to,  which  produced  so  much 
pain  to  herself,  was  innoxious  to  Frank  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  though  she  could  not  tol- 
erate his  composure,  and  would  have  prefer- 
red to  see  him  angry  and  revengeful,  his  evi- 
dent recovery  of  spirits  and  general  exhilara- 
tion increased  Miss  Leonora's  respect  for  the 
man  she  had  wronged.  In  this  condition  of 
mind  the  strong-minded  aunt  lingered  over 
her  preparations  for  removal,  scorning  much 
the  rumor  in  Carlingford  about  her  nephew's 
advancement,  and  feeling  that  she  coula  never 
forgive  him  if  by  any  chance  promotion 
should  come  to  him  after  all.  ^*  He  will  stay 
where  he  is.  Ho  will  be  a  perpetual  curate,'' 
Miss  Leonora  said,  uttering  what  was  in  re- 
ality a  hope  under  the  shape  of  a  taunt ;  and 
things  were  still  in  this  position  when  Grange 
Lane  in  general  and  Mies  Dora  in  particular 
(from  the  window  of  the  summer-house)  were 
startled  much  by  the  sight  of  the  rector,  in 
terribly  correct  clerical  costume,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  dine  with  the  bishop,  who  walked 
slowly  down  the  road  like  a  man  charged  with 
a  mission,  and,  knocking  at  Mr&  Iladwin's 
door,  was  admitted  immediately  to  a  private 

'  oonierence  with  the  Curate  of  St.  Rbque's. 

I 

CnAPTER    XLYIII. 

It  was  the  same  aflernoon  that  Mr  Went- 
>  worth  failed  to  attend,  as  he  had  never  been 
known  to  fail  before,  at  the  afternoon  school 
which  he  had  set  up  in  Prickctt's  Lane  for 
the  young  bargemen,  who,  between  the  inter- 
vals of  their  voyages  had  a  little  leisure  at 
that  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  true  there  was 
a  master  provided,  -and  the  presence  df  the 
Perpetual  Curate  was  not  indispensable  ;  but 
the  lads,  auion^  whom,  indeed,  there  were 
some  men,  were  so  much  UHcd  to  his  presence 


as  to  get  restless  at  their  work  on  this  un- 
precedented emergency.  The  master  knew 
no  other  resource  than  to  send  for  Miss  Lucy 
VVodehouse,  who  was  known  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  Prickett's  Lane  at  the  moment, 
superintending  a  similar  educational  under- 
taking for  the  benefit  of  the  girls.  It  was, 
as  may  be  supposed,  embarrassing  to  Lucy  to 
l)e  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  Mr 
Wentworth  s  absence,  and  invited  to  take 
his  platse  in  this  public  and  open  manner ; 
but  then  the  conventional  reticences  were  un- 
known in  uuharfside,  and  nobody  thought  it 
necessary  to  conceal  his  certainty  that  the 
curate's  movements  were  better  known  to 
Lucy  than  to  anybody  else.  She  had  to 
make  answer  with  as  much  composure-  as 
possible  in  the  full  gaze  of  so  many  pairs  of 
curious  eyes,  that  she  did  not  know  why  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  absent.  **  Somebody  is  sick 
perhaps,"  said  Lucy,  repeating  an  excuse 
which  had  been  made  before  for  the  Perpet- 
ual Curate  ;  but  I  hope  it  does  not  make  any 
difference,"  she  went  on,  turning  round  uj)- 
on  all  the  upturned  heads  which  were  neg- 
lecting their  work  to  stare  at  her.  *»  Mr 
uuentworth  would  be  grieved  to  tliink  that 
his  absence  did  his  scholars  any  injury." 
Lucy  looked  one  of  the  ring-leaders  in  the 
eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  brought  him  to  his 
senses,  all  the  more  efectually,  to  be  sure, 
because  she  knew  all  about  him,  and  was  a 
familiar  figure  to  the  boy,  suggesting  various 
little  comforts,  for  which,  in  Prickett's  Lane, 
people  were  not  ungrateful.  But  when  she 
went  back  again  to  her  girls,  the  young  lady 
found  herself  in  a  state  of  excitement  whicti 
was  half  annoyance  and  half  a  kind  of  sliy 
pleasure.  To  be  sure.  It  was  quite  true  that 
they  did  belong  to  each  other;  but  at  tho 
same  time,  so  long  as  she  was  Lucy  W ode- 
house,  she  had  no  right  to  be  called  upon  to 
represent  **  the  clergyman,"  even  in  the 
*^  district  "  which  was  so  important  to  both. 
And  then  it  occurred  to  her  to  rememk-r  that 
if  she  remained  Lucy  Wodohous^  that  was 
not  the  curate's  fault — from  which  thought 
she  went  on  to  reflect  that  going  away  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Proctor  when  they  were  married 
was  not  a  charming  prospect,  not  to  say  that 
it  involved  a  renunciation  of  the  district  for 
the  present  at  least,  and  possibly  forever ; 
for  if  Mr.  Wentworth  could  not  marry  as 
long  as  he  was  a  perpetual  curate,  it  followed 
of  necessity  that  ho  could  not  marry  until  ho 
had  left  Carlingford, — an  idea  which  Lucy 
turned  over  in  her  mind  very  seriously  as 
she  walked  home,  for  this  once  unattended 
A  new  light  seemed  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
whole  matter  bf  this  thought.  To  consent 
to  l)e  married  simply  for  her  own  happiness, 
to  the  disadvantage  in  any  respect  of  her 
husband,  was  an  idea  odious  to  tiiis  young 
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woman,  who,  like  moet  young  women,  pre- 
ferred to  represent  even  to  herself  that  it 
was  for  his  Iiappincss  that  she  permitted  her- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  marry ;  but  if  duty 
were  involved,  that  was  quite  another  affiiir. 
It  was  quite  evident  to  Lucy,  as  she  walked 
towards  Grange  Lane,  that  the  curate  would 
not  be  able  to  find  any  one  to  take  her  place 
in  the  district ;  perhaps  also — for  she  was 
honest  even  in  her  self-delusions — Lupy  was 
aware  that  she  might  herself  have  objections 
to  the  finding  of  a  substitute ;  and  what 
then  ?  Was  the  great  work  to  be  interrupted 
because  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  possi- 
bly diminishing  some  of  his  external  com- 
forts by  allowing  him  to  have  his  way,  and 
to  bo  what  he  considered  happy?  Such  was 
the  wonderful  length  to  which  her  thoughts 
had  come  when  she  reached  the  garden-door, 
from  which  Mr.  VVentworth  himself,  flushed 
and  eager,  came  hastily  out  as  she  approached. 
So  far  from  explaining  his  unaccountable  ab- 
sence, or  even  greeting  her  with  ordinary  po- 
liteness, the  young  man  seized  her  by  the 
arm  and  brought  her  into  the  garden  with  a 
rapidity  which  made  her  giddy.  **  What  is 
it — what  do  you  mean?"  Lucy  cried,  with 
amazement,  as  she  found  herself  whirled 
through  the  sunshine  and  half  carried  up 
stairs.  Mr.  Wentworth  made  no  answer  until 
he  had  deposited  her  breathless  in  her  own 
chair,  in  her  own  corner,  and  then  got  down 
on  his  knee  beside  her,  as  men  in  his  crazy 
circumstances  arc  not  unapt  to  do. 

*•'  Lucy,  look  here.  I  was  a  perpetual 
curate  the  other  day  when  you  said  you 
would  have  me,*'  said  the  energetic  lover, 
who  was  certainly  out  of  his  wits,  and  did 
not  know  what  he  was  saying — **and  you 
said  you  did  not  mind  ?  " 

»*1  said  it  did  not  patter,"  said  Lucy, 
who  was  slightly  piqued  that  he  did  not  rec- 
ollect exactly  the  form  of  so  important  a  de- 
cision. **  1  knew  well  enough  you  were  a 
perpetual  curate.  Has  anything  happened, 
or  are  ycfe  going  out  of  your  mind  ? ' ' 

•»  1  think  it  must  be  that,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth. '*  Something  so  extraordinary  has 
happened  that  I  cannot  believe  it.  Was  I  in 
Prickett*s  Lane  this  afternoon  as  usual,  or 
was  I  at  home  ir>  my  own  room  talking  to 
the  rector,  or  have  I  fallen  asleep  some- 
where, and  is  the  whole  thing  a  dream?" 

*'  You  certainly  were  not  in  Prickett's 
Lrfitie,"  said  Lucy.  **  I  see  what  it  is.  Miss 
Leonora  Wentworth  has  changed  her  mind, 
and  you  are  going  to  have  Skelmersdale  after 
all.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  leave  the  district.  It  is 
not  news  that  gives  me  any  pleasure,"  said 
the  Sister  of  Mercy,  as  she  loosed  slowly  off 
from  her  shoulders  the  gray  cloak  which  was 
the  uniform  of  the  district.  Her  own  thoughts 
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had  been  so  different  that  she  felt  intenoelT 
mortified  to  think  of  the  unnecessanr  deci- 
sion she  had  been  so  near  making,  and  disap- 
pointed that  the  offer  of  a  living  could  have 
moved  her  lover  to  such  a  pitch  of  pleasure. 
**  All  men  are  alike,  it  seems,"  she  said  to 
herself,  with  a  little  quiver  in  her  lip, — a 
mode  of  forestalling  his  communications 
which  filled  the  Perpetual  Curate  with 
amazement  and  dismay. 

''What  are  you  thinking  of?"  he  said. 
*'  Miss  liConora  Wentworth  has  not  changed 
her  mind.  That  would  have  been  a  natural 
accident  enough,  but  this  is  incredible,  if 
you  like,  Lucy,'^  he  added,  with  an  unsteady 
laugh,  *'  and  will  consent  to  my  original 
proposition,  you  may  marry  on  the  15th,  not 
the  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Roquc's,  but  the 
Rector  of  Carlingford.  Don't  look  at  me 
with  such  an  unbelieving  countenance.  It 
is  quite  true.'* 

'*  I  wonder  how  you  can  talk  so!  "  cried 
Lucy,  indignantly ;  **  it  is  all  a  made-up 
story  ;  you  know  it  is.  I  don't  like  poracti- 
cal  jokes,"  she  went  on,  trembling  a  little, 
and  taking  another  furtive  look  at  him — tor 
somehow  it  was  too  wonderful  not  to  be  true. 

*'  If  I  had  been  making  up  a  story,  I  should 
have  kept  to  what  was  likely,"  said  Mr.  Went- 
worth. ''  The  rector  has  been  with  me  ail 
the  afternoon  ;  he  says  he  has  been  offered 
his  father's  rectory,  where  he  was  brought 
up,  and  that  he  has  maderup  his  mind  to  ac- 
cept it,  as  ho  always  was  fond  of  the  coun- 
try ; — and  that  he  has  recommended  me  to 
his  college  for  the  living  of  Carlingford." 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lucy,  impatiently,  «'  that 
is  very  good  of  Mr.  Morgan  ;  but  you  know 
you  are  not  a  member  of  the  college,  and 
why  should  you  have  the  living?  I  knew  it 
oould  not  be  true." 

**  They  are  all  a  set  of  old — Dons,"  said 
the  Perpetual  Curate  ;  •'  that  is,  they  are  the 
most  accomplished  set  of  fellows  in  existence, 
Lucy, — or  at  least  they  ought  to  be, — but  they 
are  too  superior  to  take  an  ordinary  livfng, 
and  condescend  to  ordinary  existence.  Uere 
has  Carlingford  been  twice  vacant  within  a 
year — which  is  an  unprecedented  event — and 
Buller,  the  only  man  who  would  think  of  it, 
is  hanging  on  for  a  colonial  bishopric,  where 
he  can  publish  his  book  at  his  leisu/e.  Bul- 
ler is  a  great  friend  of  Gerald's.  It  is  in- 
credible, Lucia  mia,  but  it  is  true." 

"Is  it  true?  are  you  sure  it  is  true?" 
cried  Lucy  ;  and  in  spite  of  herijelf  she  broke 
down  and  gave  way,  and  let  her  head  rest  on 
the  first  convenient  support  it  found,  which 
turned  out,  naturally  enough,  to  be  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  shoulder,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
was  breaking.  It  is  so  seldom  in  this  world 
that  things  come  just  when  they  are  wanted  ; 
and  this  was  not  only  an  acceptable  benefice, 
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bat  implied  the  entire  possession  of  the  **  dis- 
trict *^  and  the  most  conclusive  vindication  of 
the  curate's  honor.  Lucy  cried  out  of  pride 
and  happiness  and  glurj  in  him.  She  said 
to  herself,  as  Mrs.  Morgan  had  done  at  the 
beginning  of  her  incumbency,  **  He  will  be 
such  a  rector  as  Carlingford  has  never  seen." 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  apart  from  her  glorying 
and  her  pride,  a  certain  sense  of  pain,  ex- 

^uisitc  though  shortlived,  found  expression  in 
lucy's  tears.  She  had  just  been  making  up 
her  mind  tu  accept  a  share  of  his  lowliness, 
and  to  show  the  world  that  even  a  perpetual 
curate,  when  his  wife  was  equal  to  her  posi- 
tion, might  l)e  poor  without  feeling  any  of 
the  degradations  of  poverty  ;  and  now  she 
was  forestalled,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but 
accept  his  competence,  which  it  would  be  no 
credit  to  manage  well !  Such  wore  the  thoughts 
to  which  she  was  reduced,  though  she  had 
come  home  from  Prickett's  Lane  persuading 
herself  that  it  was  duty  only,  and  the 
wants  of  the  district,  which  moved  her.  Lucy 
cried,  although  not  much  given  to  crying, 
chiefly  because  it  was  the  only  methoci  she 
could  find  of  giving  expression  to  the  feelings 
which  were  too  varied  and  too  complicated 
for  words. 

All  Carlingford  knew  the  truth  about  Mr. 
Wentworth's  advancement  that  evening,  and 
on  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  the 
church  of  St.  Ruque's  was  as  full  as  if  the 
plague  had  broken  out  in  Carlingford,  and 
the  population  had  rushed  out,  as  tbcy  might 
have  done  in  medieval  times,  to  implore  the 
succor  of  the  physician-saint.  The  first  in- 
dication of  the  unusual  throng  was  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Wentworth  in  his  little  vestry  after 
the  choristers  had  filed  into  the  church  in 
their  white  surplices,  about  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  Perpetual  Curate  was  less  in- 
terested than  he  had  once  been.  Els  worthy, 
who  had  been  humbly  assisting  the  young 
priest  tu  robe  himnelf,  ventured  to  break  the 
silence  when  they  were  alone. 

'*The  church  is  very  full,  sir,"  said  Els- 
worthy,  '»  there's  a  deal  of  people  come,  sir, 
after  hearing  the  news.  I  don't  stiy  as  I've 
always  been  as  good  a  servant  as  I  ought  to 
have  been  ;  but  it  wud  all  through  being  led 
away,  and  not  knowing  no  better,  and  put- 
tin;;  iny  trust  where  I  shouldn't  have  put  it. 
I've  had  a  hard  lesson,  sir,  and  I've  learnt 
better,"  he  continued,  with  a  sidelong  glance 
at  the  curate's  fare ;  *^  it  was  all  a  mistake." 

*'  I  was  not  finding  fault  with  you,  that  I 
am  aware  of,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  with  a 
little  surprise. 

*•  No,  sir,"  eaid  Elsworthy,  **  I'm  aware 
as  you  wasn't  finding  no  fault ;  but  there's 
looks  as  speaks  as  strong  as  words,  and  I  can 
feel  as  you  haven't  the  confidence  in  me  as 
you  once  had.   I  aint  ashamed  to  say  it,  sir," 
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continued  the  clerk  of  St.  Roque's.  *'  I'm 
one  as  trusted  in  that  girl's  iunocent  looks, 
and  didn't  believe  as  she  could  do  no  harm. 
She's  led  me  into  ill-feeling  with  my  clergy- 
man, sir,  and  done  me  a  deal  o'  damage  in 
my  trade,  and  now  she's  gone  off  without  as 
much  as  saying  *  Thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness.' It's  a  hard  blow  upon  a  man  as  was 
fond  of  her,  and  I  didn't  make  no  difi'erence, 
no  more  tlian  if  she  had  been  my  own  child." 

**  Well,  well,"  said 'the  curate,  '*  I  dare- 
say it  was  a  trial  to  you  ;  but  you  can't  ex- 
pect me  to  take  much  interest  in  it  after  all 
that  has  passed.  Let  bygones  be  bygones," 
eaid  Mr.  Wentworth  with  a  smile,  *^  as  in- 
deed you  once  proposed." 

**  Ah  !  sir,  that  was  my  mistake,"  sighed 
the  penitent.  **  I  would  have  'umbled  myself 
more  becoming,  if  I  had  known  all  as  I  know 
now.  You're  a-going  off  to  leave  St.  Roque's, 
where  we've  all  been  so  happy,"  said  Mr. 
Elsworthy,  in  pathetic  tones.  **  I  don't 
know  as  I  ever  was  as  'appy,  sir,  as  here, 
a-listening  to  them  beautiful  sermons,  and  (jl- 
giving  my  best  attention  to  see  as  the  respon- 
ses was  well  spoke  out,  and  things  done  prop- 
er. Afore  our  troubles  began,  sir,  I  don't 
know  as  I  had  a  wish  in  the  world,  unkss  it 
was  to  see  an  'andsome  painted  window  in  the 
chancel,  which  is  all  as  is  wanted  to  make  the 
church  perfect ;  and  now  you're  a-going  to 
leave,  and  nobody  knows  what  kind  of  a  gen- 
tleman may  be  sent.  If  you  wouldn't  think 
I  was  making  too  bold,"  said  Elsworthy,  *'  it 
aint  my  opinion  as  you*ll  ever  put  up  with 
{)Oor  old  Korris  as  is  in  the  church.  Men 
like  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Proctor  as  had  no 
cultivation  doesn't  mind  ;  but  for  a  gentle- 
man as  goes  through  the  service  as  you  does 
it,  Mr.  Wentworth  " — 

Mr.  Wentworth  laughed,  though  he  was 
fully  robed  and  ready  for  the  reading-desk, 
and  knew  that  his  congregation  was  waiting. 
He  held  his  watch  in  his  hand,  though  it  al- 
ready marked  the  half  minute  after  eleven, 
^*  So  you  would  like  to  be  clerk  in  the  parish 
church  ?  "  he  said,  with  what  seemed  a  quite 
unnea^Bsary  amount  of  amusement  to  the 
anxious  functionary  by  his  side. 

*'  I  think  as  you  could  never  put  up  with 
old  Norris,  sir,'  said  Elsworthy  :  **  as  for  lead- 
ing of  the  responses,  there  ain't  such  a  thing 
done  in  Carlingford  church.  I  don't  speak 
for  myself,"  said  the  public-spirited  clerk, 
**  but  it  aint  a  right  thing  for  tfie  rising  gen- 
eration ;  and  it  aint  everylxxly  as  would 
get  into  your  way  in  a  minute  lor  you  have 
a  way  of  your  own,  sir,  in  most  things,  and 
if  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  of  it,  you're 
very  particular.  It  aint  every  man,  sir,  as 
could  carry  on  clear  through  the  service  along 
of  you,  Mr.  Wentworth  :  and  you  wouldn't 
put  up  with  old  Norris,  not  for  a  day." 
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Such  was  the  conversation  which  opened 
this  memorable  Sunday  to  Mr.  Went  worth. 
Opposite  to  him,  again  occupying  the  seat 
where  his  wife  should  have  been,  had  he  pos- 
sessed ooe,  were  the  three  Miss  Wentwortbs, 
his  respected  aunts,  to  whose  opinion,  how- 
ever, tlie  curate  did  not  feel  himself  bound 
to  defer  very  greatly  in  present  circumstan- 
ces; and  a  large  and  curious  congregation 
ranged  behind  them,  almost  as  much  con- 
cerned to  see  how  Mr.  Wentworth  would  eon- 
duct  himself  in  this  moment  of  trfump,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  moment  of  his  humil- 
iation. It  is,  however,  needless  to  inform 
the  friends  of  the  Jterpetual  Curate  that  the 
anxious  community  gained  very  little  by 
their  curiosity.  It  was  not  the  custom  of 
the  young  Anglican  to  carry  his  personal 
feelings,  either  of  one  kind  or  another,  into 
the  pulpit  with  him,  much  less  into  the  read- 
ing-desk, where  he  was  the  interpreter  not 
of  his  own  sentiments  or  emotions,  but  of 
common  prayer  and  universal  worship.  Mr. 
Wentworth  did  not  even  throw  a  little  addi- 
tional warmth  into  his  utterance  of  the  gen- 
eral thanksgiving,  as  he  might  have  done,  had 
ho  been  a  more  effusive  man ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  read  it  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
calmness,  and  preached  to  the  excited  people 
one  of  those  terse  little  unimpassioned  ser- 
mons of  his,  from  which  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  divine  whether  he  was  in  the 
depths  of  despair  or  at  the  summit  and 
crown  of  happiness.  People  who  had  been 
used  to  discover  a  great  many  of  old  Mr. 
Bury's  personal  peculiarities  in  his  sermons, 
and  who,  of  recent  days,  had  found  many 
illusions  which  it  was  easy  to  interpret  in 
the  discourses  of  Mr.  Morgan,  retired  alto- 
gether baffled  from  the  clear  and  succinct 
brevity  of  the  Curate  of  St.  Roque's.  He 
was  that  day  in  particular  so  terse  as  to  be 
almost  epigrammatic,  not  using  a  word  more 
than  was  necessary,  and  displaying  that 
power  of  saying  a  great  deal  more  than  at 
the  iirst  moment  he  appeared  to  say,  in  which 
Mr.  Wentworth 's  admirers  especially  prided 
themselves.  Perhaps  a  momentary  human 
gratification  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
utterly  baffled  curiosity  passed  through  the 
curate's  mind  as  he  took  off  his  robes  when 
the  service  was  over ;  but  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for  the  ordeal  which  awaited  him 
when  he  stepped  forth  from  the  pretty  porch 
of  St.  Koque's.  There  his  three  aunts  were 
awaiting  him,  eager  to  hear  all  about  it. 
Miss  Dura,  lor  the  first  time  in  her  life,  hold- 
ing the  principal  place.  *'  We  are  going 
away  to-morrow,  Fmnk,  and  of  course  you 
are  coming  to  lunch  with  us,"  said  Aunt 
Dora,  clinging  to  his  arm.  **  Oh,  my  dear 
boy,  I  am  so  happy,  and  so  ashamed,  to  hear 
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it.    To  think  you  should  be  provided  for. 


and  nobody  belonging  to  you  have  anything 
to  do  with  it !  1  don't  know  what  to  say,'* 
said  Miss  Dora,  who  was  half  crying  as 
usual ;  **  and  as  for  Leonora,  one  is 
frightened  to  speak  to  her.  Oh,  I  wish  you 
would  say  something  to  your  Aunt  Leonora, 
Frank.  I  don't  know  whether  she  is  angry 
with  us,  or  with  you,  or  with  herself,  or 
what  it  is  ;  or  if  it  is  an  attack  on  the  neryee> 
— though  I  never  imagined  she  had  ani 
nerves  ;  but,  indeed,  whatever  my  brothec 
may  say,  it  looks  very  like — dreadfully  like 
— the  coming-on  of  the  Wentworth  com- 
plaint. Poor  papa  was  just  like  that  when 
he  used  to  have  it  coming  on  ;  and  Leonora 
is  not  just — altogether — what  you  would  call 
a  female,  Frank.  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  if  you 
would  only  speak  to  her !"  cried  Miss  Dora, 
who  was  a  great  deal  too  much  in  earnest  to 
perceive  anything  comical  in  what  she  had 
said. 

**  I  should  think  it  must  bo  an  attack  on 
the  temper,"  said  the  curate,  who,  now  that 
it  was  all  over,  felt  that  it  was  but  just  his 
Aunt  Leonora  should  sufier  a  little  for  ber 
treatment  of  him.  **  Perhaps  some  of  ber 
favorite  colporteurs  have  fallen  back  into  evil 
wavs.  There  was  one  who  had  been  a  ter- 
rible blackguard,  I  remember.  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  happened  among  her  mission 
people,  you  may  be  sure,  and  nothing  about 
me.^' 

**  You  don't  know  Leonora,  Frank.  She 
is  very  fond  of  you,  though  she  does  not  show 
it,"  said  Miss  Dora,  as  she  led  her  victim  in 
triumphantly  through  the  garden-door,  from 
which  the  reluctant  young  man  could  see 
Lucy  and  her  sister  in  their  black  dresses  just 
arriving  at  the  other  green  door  from  the 
parish  church,  where  they  had  occupied  their 
usual  places,  according  to  the  ideas  of  pro- 
priety which  were  common  to  both  the  Miss 
Wodebouses.  Mr.  Wentworth  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  taking  off  his  hat  to  them, 
and  followed  his  aunts  to  the  table,  where 
Miss  Leonora  took  her  seat  much  with  the 
air  of  a  judge  about  to  deliver  a  sentence. 
She  did  not  restrain  herself  even  in  consider- 
ation of  the  presence  of  Lewis  the  butler, 
who,  to  be  sure,  had  been  long  enough  in  the 
Wentworth  family  to  know  as  much  about 
its  concerns  as  the  members  of  the  house 
themselves,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  Mise 
Leonora  sat  down  grim  and  formidable  in  ber 
bonnet,  which  was  in  the  style  of  a  remote 
period,  and  did  not  soften  the  severity  of  her 
personal  appearance.  She  pointed  her  neph- 
ew to  a  seat  beside  her,  but  she  did  not  re* 
lax  her  features,  nor  condescend  to  any  or* 
dinary  preliminaries  of  conversation.  For 
that  day  even  she  teok  Lewis's  businesB  oat 
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of  his  astonished  hands,  and  herself  diyided 
the  chicken  with  a  swift  and  steady  knife 
and  anatomical  precieion  ;  and  it  was  while 
occupied  in  this  congenial  business  that  she 
broke  forth  upon  Frank  in  a  manner  so  un- 
expected as  almost  to  take  away  bis  breath. 

**  I  suppose  this  is  what  fools  call  poetical 
justice,**  said  Miss  Leonora,  **  which  is  just 
of  a  piece  with  everything  else  that  is  poeti- 
cal,— weak  folly  ancf  nonsense  that  no  sensi- 
ble man  would  have  anything  to  say  to. 
How  a  young  man  like  you,  who  know  bow 
to  conduct  yourself  in  some  things,  and  have, 
[  don't  deny,  many  good  qualities,  can  give 
in  to  come  to  an  ending  like  a  trashy  novel, 
is  more  than  I  can  understand.  You  are  fit 
to  be  put  in  a  book  of  the  Goodchild  series, 
Frank,  as  an  illustration  of  the  reward  of 
rirtue,**  said  the  strong-minded  woman,  with 
I  little  snort  of  scorn  ;  **  and,  of  course,  you 
4re  going  to  marry  and  live  happy  ever  alter, 
!ikc  a  fairy  tale.'* 

**  It  is  possible  I  mf^  be  guilty  of  that  ad- 
fitional  enormity,'*  said  the  curate,  **  which 
^v  all  events,  will  not  be  your  doing,  my  dear 
I'unt,  if  1  might  suggest  a  consolation.  You 
nannot  help  such  things  happening,  but,  at 
^east^  it  should  be  a  comfort  to  feci  you  have 
«lone  nothing  to  bring  them  about.** 

To  which  Miss  Leonora  answered  by  an- 
cther  hard  breath  of  mingled  disdain  and 
1  jjiientiiwnt.  "Whatever  I  have  brought 
fl*.K)ut,  I  have  tried  to  do  what  I  thought  my 
duty,**  she  said.  "  It  has  always  seemed  to 
nie  a  very  poor  sort  of  virtue  that  expects  a 
Hiward  for  doing  what  it  ought  to  do.  I 
don't  say  you  haven't  behaved  very  well  in 
tl  is  business,  but  you*ve  done  nothing  ex- 
triordinary ;  and  why  I  should  have  rushed 
ot  t  of  ray  way  to  reward  you  for  it — Oh,  yes, 
I  Itnow  you  did  not  expect  anything,**  said 
M'jBs  Leonora ;  **  you  have  told  me  as  much 
on  various  occasions,'  Frank.  You  have,  of 
course,  always  been  perfectly  independent, 
am)  scorned  to  flatter  your  old  aunts  by  any 
del'srence  to  their  convictions ;  and,  to  be 
suie,  it  is  nothing  to  you  any  little  pang  they 
may  feel  at  having  to  dispose  otherwise  of  a 
liviuj  that  has  always  been  in  the  family. 
You  arc  of  the  latest  fashion  of  Anglicanism, 
and  \re  arc  only  a  parcel  of  old  women.  It 
was  Qot  to  be  expected  that  our  antiquated 
ideas  could  be  worth  as  much  to  you  as  a  par- 
cel of  flowers  and  trumpery*' — 

These  were  actually  tears  which  glittered 
in  Miss  Leonora^s  eyes  of  fiery  hazel  grey — 
tears  of  yery  diminutive  size,  totally  unlike 
the  big  dewdrops  which  rained  from  Miss 
Dora*s  placid  orbs  and  made  them  red,  but 
did  her  no  harm— but  still  a  real  moisture, 
forced  out  of.  a  fountain  which  lay  very  deep 
down  and  inaccessible  to  ordinary  efforts. 
They  made  her  eyes  look  rather  fiercer  than 
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otherwise  for  the  moment ;  but  they  all  but 
impeded  Miss  Leonora's  speech,  and  struck 
with  the  wildest  consternation  the  entire  par- 
ty at  the  table,  including  even  Lewis,  who 
stood  transfixed  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  bottle 
of  soda-water,  and,  letting  the  cork  escape 
him  in  his  amazement,  brought  affairs  to  an 
unlooked  for  climax  by  hitting  Miss  Went- 
worth,  who  had  been  looking  on  with  Inter- 
est without  taking  any  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. When  the  fright  caused  by  this  unin- 
tentional shot  had  subsided.  Miss  Leonora 
was  found  to  have  entirely  recovered  herself; 
but  not  so  the  Perpetual  Curate,  who  had 
changed  color  wonderfully,  and  no  longer  met 
his  accuser  with  reciprocal  disdain. 

**  My  dear  aunt,**  siud  Frank  Wentworth, 
**  I  wish  you  would  not  go  back  to  that.  I 
suppose  we  parsons  are  apt  sometimes  to  ex- 
aggerate trifles  into  importance,  as  ray  father 
says.  But,  however,  as  things  have  turned 
out,  I  could  not  have  left  Carlingford,**  the 
curate  added,  in  a  tone  of  conciliation  ;  **  and 
now,  when  good  fortune  has  come  to  me  un- 
sotight  ** — 

Miss  Leonora  finished  her  portion  of  chick- 
en in  one  energetic  gulp,  and  got  up  from  the 
table.  **  Poetic  justice  !  *'  she  said,  with  a 
curious  sneer.  "  I  don*t  believe  in  that  kind  of 
rubbish.  As  lorg  as  you  were  getting  on 
quietly  with  your  work,  I  felt  disposed  to  be 
rather  proud  of  you,  Frank.  But  I  don't 
approve  of  a  man  ending  off  neatly  like  a  nov-  . 
el  in  this  sort  of  ridiculous  way.  When 
you  succeed  to  the  rectory,  I  suppose  you  will 
begin  fighting^  like  the  other  man,  with  the 
new  curate,  for  working  in  your  parish?  " 

**  When  I  succeed  to  the  rectory,**  said 
Mr.  Wentworth,  getting  up  in  his  turn  from 
the  table,  **  1  give  you  mf  word.  Aunt  Leono- 
ra, no  man  shall  work  in  my  parish  unless  I 
set  him  to  do  it.  Now  I  must  be  off  to  my 
work.  I  don't  suppose  Carlingford  Rectory 
will  be  the  end  of  me,*'  the  Perpetual  Curate 
added,  as  he  went  away,  with  a  smile  which 
his  aunts  could  not  interpret.  *  As  for  Miss 
Leonora,  she  tied  her  bonnet-strings  very 
tight,  and  went  off  to  the  afternoon  service 
at  Salem  Chapel  by  way  of  expressing  her 
sentiments  more  forcibly.  **  I  dare  say  he's 
bold  enough  to  take  a  bishopric,'*  she  naid  to 
herself;  **  but  fortunately  we've  got  that  in 
our  own  hands  as  long  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
lives  ;  *'  and  Mies  Leonora  smiled  grimly  over 
the  prerogatives  of  her  party.  But  though 
she  went  to  Stflem  Chapel  that  afternoon,  and 
consoled  herself  that  she  could  secure  the 
bench  of  bishops  from  any  audacious  invasion 
of  Frank  Wentworth 's  hopes,  it  is  true,  not- 
withstandimg,  that  Miss  Leonora  sent  her 
maid  next  morning  to  London  with  certain 
obsolete  ornaments,  of  which,  though  the 
fashion   was  hideous,  the  jewels  were  pre- 
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cioufl ;  and  Lucy  Wodehouse  had  never 
eeen  anything  so  brilliant  as  the  appearance 
thej  presented  when  they  returned  shortly 
after,  reposing  upon  beds  of  white  satin  in 

Sses  of   velvet, — **  Ridiculous   things,"  as 
iss  Leonora  informed  her,  '*  for  a  parson's 
wife." 

It  was  some  time  after  this — for,  not  to 
speak  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  a  removal, 
even  when  the  furniture  is  left  behind  and 
there  are  only  books  and  rare  ferns  and  old 
china  to  convey  from  one  house  to  another,  is  a 
matter  which  involves  delays, — when  Mr. 
Wentworth  went  to  the  railway  station  with 
Mrs.  Morgan  to  see  her  off  finally,  her  husband 
having  gone  to  London  with  the  intention  of 
joining  her  in  the  new  house.  Naturally,  it 
was  not  without  serious  thoughts  that  the 
Rector's  wife  left  the  place  in  which  she 
bad  made  her  first  beginning  of  active  life. 
Dot  so  successfully  as  she  had  hoped.  She 
could  not  help  recalling,  as  she  went  along 
the  familiar  road,  the  hopes  so  vivid  as  to 
be  almost  certainties  with  which  she  had 
come  into  Carlingford.  The  long  waiting 
was  then  over,  and  the  much-expected  era  had 
arrived  and  existence  had  seemed  to  be  opening 
in  all  its  fulness  and  strength  before  the  two 
who  had  looked  forward  to  it  so  long.  It  was 
not  much  more  than  six  months  ago  ;  but  Mrs. 
Morgan  had  made  a  great  many  discoveries 
in  the^ean  time.  She  had  found  out  the 
wonderful  difference  between  anticipation 
and  reality  ;  and  that  life,  even  to  a  nappy 
woman  married  after  long  patience  to  the 
man  of  her  choice,  was  not  the  smooth  road  it 
looked,  but  a  rough  path  enough;  cut  into  dan- 
gerous ruts,  through  which  generations  of 
men  and  women  followed  each  other  without 
ever  being  able  to  mend  the  way.  She  was 
not  so  sure  as  she  used  to  be  of  a  great  many 
important  matters  which  it  is  a  wonderful 
consolation  to  be  certain  of— but,  notwith- 
standing, had  to  go  on  as  if  she  had  no 
doubts,  though  the  clouds  of  a  defeat,  in  which 
certainly,  nd  honor,  though  a  good  deal  of 
the  prestige  of  inexperience  had  been  lost, 
were  still  looming  behind.  She  gave  a  little 
sigh  as  she  shook  Mr.  Wcntworth's  hand  at 
parting.  **  A  great  many  things  have  hap- 
pened in  six  months,"  she  said — **  one  never 
could  have  anticipated  so  many  changes  in 
what  looks  so  short  a  period  of  one's  life  " — 
and  as  the  train  which  she  had  watched  so  often 
rushed  past  that  bit  of  new  wall  on  which 
the  Virginian  creeper  was  beginning  to  grow 
luxuriantly,  which  screened  tne  railway  from 
the  rectory  windows,  there  were  tears  in 
Mrs.  Morgan's  eyes.  Only  six  months 
and  80  much  had  happened  ! — what  might 
not  happen  in  all  those  months,  in  all  those 
years  of  life  which  scarcely  looked  so  hopeful 
as  of  old  ?    She  preferred  turning  her  oack 


upon  Carlingford,  though  it  was  the  least 
comfortable  side  of  the  carriage,  and  put 
down  her  veil  to  shield  her  eyes  from  tlie 
dust,  or  perhaps  from  the  inspection  of  her 
fellow-travellers  :  and  once  more  the  faisiliar 
thought  returned  to  her,  of  what  a  difl'erent 
woman  she  would  have  been,  had  she  come  to 
her  first  experiences  of  life  with  the  courage 
and  confidence  of  twenty  or  even  of  five-and- 
twenty,  which  was  the  age  Mrs.  Morgan 
dwelt  upon  most  kindly.  And  then  she 
thought  with  a  thrill  of  vivid  kindness  and  a 
touch  of  tender  envy  of  Lucy  Wodehouse, 
who  would  now  have  no  possible  occasion  to 
wait  those  ten  years. 

As  for  Mr.  Wentworth,  he  who  was  a 
priest,  and  knew  more  ab<»ut  Carlingford 
than  any  other  man  in  the  place,  could  not 
help  thinking,  as  he  turned  back,  of  people 
there  to  whom  these  six  months  had  pro- 
duced alterations  far  more  terrible  than  any 
that  had  befallen  the  rector's  wife,— people 
from  whom  the  lijA(  of  life  had  died  out, 
and  to  whom  all  tbeworld  was  changed,  lie 
knew  of  men  who  had  been  cheerful  enough 
when  Mr.  Morgan  came  to  Carlingford,  who 
now  did  not  care  what  became  of  tjiem  ;  and 
of  women  who  would  be  glad  to  lay  down 
their  heads  and  hide  them  from  the  mocking 
light  of  day.  He  knew  it,  and  it  touched  his 
his  heart  with  the  tenderest  pity  of  life,  the 
compassion  of  happiness ;  and  he  knew  too 
that  the  path  upon  which  he  was  about  to  set 
out  led  through  the  same  glooms,  and  was  no 
ideal  career.  But  perhaps  because  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  young — perhaps  beosute  lie 
was  possessed  by  that  delicate  sprite  more 
dainty  than  any  Ariel  who  puts  rosy  girdles 
round  the  world  while  his  time  of  triumph 
lasts,  it  is  certain  that  the  new  rector  of  Car- 
lingford turned  back  into  Orange  Lane  .with- 
out the  least  shadow  upon  his  mind  or  timid- 
ity in  his  thoughts.  lie  was  now  in  his  own 
domains,  an  independent  monarch,  as  little  in- 
clined to  divide  nis  power  as  any  autocrat ; 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  came  into  bis  kingdom 
without  any  doubts  of  his  success  in  it,  or 
capability  for  its  government.  He  had  first 
a  little  journey  to  make  to  bring  backLucy  from 
that  temporarv  and  reluctant  separation  from 
the  district  wfiich  propriety  had  made  need- 
ful ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wentworth 
trod  with  firm  foot  the  streets  of  his  psirish, 
secure  that  no  parson  nor  priest  should  tithe 
or  toll  in  his  dominions,  and  a  great  deal 
more  sure  than  even  Mr.  Morgan  had  been, 
that  henceforth  no  unauthori:^  evangeliza- 
tion should  take  place  in  any  portion  of  His 
territory.  This  sentiment,  perhaps,  was  the 
principal  difference  perceptible  by  the  com- 
munity in  general  between  the  new  rector  of 
Carlingford  and  the  late  Perpetual  Curate  of 
St.  Roque'B. 
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Tb  rich,  whom  God  has  granteaseed 

And  time  to  work  each  brave  design. 
Who  need  not  care  the  world  to  please. 

Compare  your  happy  lot  with  mine  ! 
Who  dare  not  do  the  best  I  can, 

For  on  world's  favor  hangs  my  bread : 
And,  thwarted  in  each  higher  plan, 

I  have  no  hope,  till  for  the  dead 
'Tis  ?rritten  on  my  churchyard  stone, 
'*  He  lived  nnloved,  he  died  onknown.'* 


From  light  of  dawn  till  even's  glooln. 

Slow  moves  the  pencil  'neath  my  hand ; 
Alone  within  this  lonely  room. 

Tired  of  each  fancy  ere  'tis  planned ; 
Ko  friend  stands  by  to  give  me  cheer, 

To  check  my  faults,  to  help  my  way  ; 
I'm  weary  of  this  earth-life  drear. 

Long  from  the  next  I  cannot  stay. 
Write  soon  upon  the  churchyard  stone, 
**  He  lived  unloved,  he  died  unknown." 


With  the  young  days  so  long  nnoe  fled. 

How  have  the  young  dreams  past  as  well! 
I  thought  each  mom  to  quit  my  bed 

With  some  new  word  from  God  to  tell, 
With  some  new  beauty  men  to  raise 

^0  things  unseen  by  earth-types  led : 
Alas,  we  live  in  evil  days. 

When  all  men  live  on  only  bread. 
Te  can  but  write  then  on  the  stone, 
**  He  lived  unloved,  he  died  unknown." 


And  yet,  perchance,  'tis  want  of  faith  ; 

Had  I  but  bravely  done  my  best, 
I  might  not  now  be  nearing  death 

'Mid  lonely  care  and  fixt  unrest 

0  God  !  I  know  not.    In  the  night 
And  tumult  of  the  things  that  be, 

1  may  have  failed  to  read  aright 

The  intent  of  what  thou'd^  planned  for  me: 
Howe'er  it  be,  write  on  the  stone. 
He  lived  unloved,  he  died  unknown." 


Or  had  1  been  of  coarser  mould. 

Content  to  choose  the  pettier  gain. 
Ambitious,  eager  after  gold, 

I  might  not  now  have  lived  in  vain. 
But  strength  and  weakness.  Lord,  thou  know'st ; 

I  leave  the  judgment  to  thy  hand  : 
A  broken  shard,  I  cannot  boast ; 

Who  before  thee  excused  can  stand? 
For  men  alone  write  on  the  stone, 
••  He  lived  unloved,  he  died  unlmown." 

— Fr(uer*t  Magazine, 


Farewell  !    In  dimmer  distance 
I  watch  your  figures  glide. 

Across  the  sunny  moorland. 
And  brown  hillside. 


Each  momently  uprising. 
Large,  dark,  against  the  sky  ; 

Then — in  the  vacant  moorland. 
Alone  sit  L 


Along  the  unknown  country. 
Where  your  lost  fbotsteps  pass. 

What  beauty  decks  the  heavens 
And  clothes  the  grass ! 

Over  the  mountain  shoulder. 
What  glories  may  unfold  ! 

Though  I  see  but  the  mountain. 
Blank,  bare,  and  cold  : 


And  the  white  road,  slow  winding 
To  where,  each  after  each, 

Tou  slipped  away — ah,  whither  T 
I  cannot  reach. 


And  if  I  call,  what  answers  T 
Only,  twixt  earth  and  sky. 

Like  wail  of  parting  spirit. 
The  curlew's  cry. 


Yet  sunny  is  the  moorland. 
And  soft  the  pleasant  air  ; 

And  little  flowers,  like  blessings. 
Grow  everywhere. 


While,  oyer  all,  the  mountain 
Stands,  sombre,  calm,  and  still ; 

Immutable  and  steadfast 
As  the  One  Will ; 


Which,  done  on  earth,  in  heaven. 

Eternally  confessed 
By  men  and  saints  and  angels, 

Be  ever  blest ! 


Under  its  infinite  shadow, 

Safier  than  light  of  ours, 
I'll  sit  me  down  a  little 

And  gather  flowers. 

Then  I  will  rise  and  follow 

Without  one  wish  to  stay. 
The  path  ye  all  have  taken, — 

The  appointed  way. 

— Macmillan*i  Magazine. 
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his  time. 


From  Fraser's  Magazme. 
THE  TBANSCENDBNTALISTS  OP  CONCORD. 
It  is  DOW  nearly  thirty  years  since  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  having  already  startled  the 
generation  of  young  Americans  from  tho 
drowsiness  which  they  had  inherited,  returned 
from  bis  communion  with  Carlyle,  Coleridge, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  came  to  his  ancestral 
home  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  to  be  the 
Arthur  of  an  intellectual  Round  Table.  The 
little  Tillage  of  Concord  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  Boston,  just  too  far  to  be  an  invit- 
ing place  of  residence  to  those  having  busi- 
ness with  the  city.  It  had  exactly  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  I860,  that  it  had  in  1850,— about  1,200. 
It  is  known  among  the  manufacturing  towns 
around  as  Sleepy  Hollow.  Its  visitors  for 
fifty  years  had  been  only  some  young  patriots 
who  came  occasionally '  to  stand  on  the  spot 
where  the  first  physical  resistance  was  made 
to  the  soldiers  of  George  III.  by  his  revo- 
lutionary colonies — 

•*  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flog  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Where  oncje  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

But  within  these  thirty  years  there  have 
been  mora  pilgrims  to  Concord  than  were 
ever  attracted  by  the  little  granite  shaft  and 
the  submerged  buttresses  of  the  old  bridge, 
which  indicate  the  sacred  spot;  for  in  that 
time  the  seemingly  sleepy  little  village  has 
been  the  arena  of  a  nobler  revolution, — that 
against  creeds  and  forms  whose  time  had 
come  to  pass  away,  but  which  still  aspired  to 
grasp  and  wield  in  their  skeleton  hands  the 
sceptre  of  the  New  World. 

Emerson  stood,  not  only  by  gifts, but  by 
hereditary  right,  the  representative  of  what-" 
ever  new  unfoldings  of  thought  might  be 
possible  under  the  new  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can life.  He  was  the  eighth  in  regular  suc- 
cession of  a  family  line  of  clergymen,  a  most 
important  fact  in  a  country  where  the  cler- 
gyman was  at  once  the  scholar  and  authentic 
spiritual  guide  in  every  community,  and  also 
a  paramount  power  behind  every  magistrate  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Puritans  did 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  sweets  of  power 
when  they  became  the  rulers  instead  of  the 
ruled.  But  it  is  more  interesting  to  know 
that  these  eight  ministers  of  the  family  had 
each  represented  the  most  advanced  phase  of 
what  is  called  **  New  England  Theology/*  in 
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Tho  earliest  ancestors  had,  of 


course,  preached  extreme  Calvinism  ;  but  no 
ray  of  liberalism  that  mitigated  that  shadow 
was  without  an  Emerson  standing  for  it. 
When  the  time  of  Arminianism  came,Emer^ 
son's  grandfather  was  in  the  van  of  its  de- 
fenders, and  his  father  vras  one  of  the  earli- 
est to  avow  Unitarianism.  Ralph  Waldo 
certainly  proved  himself  to  be,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  phrase,**  achip  of  the  old  block," 
when  he  took  Unitarianism,  in  the  plaintive 
language  of  an  old  Boston  clergyman,  and 
carried  it  God  knows  where.  Emerson  thus 
inherited  the  accumulated  culture  and  here- 
sies of  two  hundred  years,  and  is  reverently 
regarded  by  his  disciples  as  the  consummate 
flower  which  the  sturdy  root  and  thorny  stem 
of  Puritanism  existed  to  produce. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Boston  creed  that  one 
who  is  born  in  that  city  does  not  need  to  be 
born  again.  Destiny  gave  this  advantage  Uk 
Emerson,  May,  25th,  1803.  He  had  the 
usual  advantages,  also,  of  a  boy  of  good  fam- 
ily, brought  up  in  a  city  where,  as  I  think, 
more  careful  atention  is  paid  to  the  real  edu- 
cation  of  children  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  So  early  as  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
entered  Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1821.  He  had  the 
much-sought  distinction  of  being  the  class- 
poet  on  class-day.  He  did  not  take  a  very 
high  rank  in  his  class,  though,  during  his  col- 
lege course,  he  had  twice  received  a  Bow- 
doin  prize  for  dissertations,  and  onceaBoylston 
prize  for  declamation .  Amongst  his  compan- 
ions he  was  distinguished  for  general  literary 
attainments' After  graduation,  Emerson  stud- 
ied in  the  Divinity  College  at  Cambridge,  and 
at  the  same  time  taught  school :  this  extra 
labor  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ed- 
ucating, at  Harvard,  his  younger  brother 
Charles,  who  was  by  many  at  that  time  re- 
garded as  intellectually  superior  to  Ralph 
Waldo.  This  young  man  died  soon  after 
graduation,  leaving  behind  him  a  few  re- 
markable manuscripts  which  were  published 
in  the  Dial,  as  **  Notes  from  the  Journal  of 
a  Scholar."  In  1826,  Emerson  was  **  appro- 
bated "  by  the  Middlesex  Association  of 
Ministers ;  but  his  health  failing,  he  spent 
the  winter  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1829  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church 
of  importance  in  Boston.  He  had  been  in 
this  position  a  year  or  two  when,  as  the  reg- 
ular day  for  celebrating  the  Lord*8  Supper 
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returned,  he  announced  to  his  congregation 
that  he  must  decline  to  administer  it.  He 
gave  as  his  reason,  that  ho  thought  the  Qua- 
kers right  in  thinking  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  an  inward  communion,  which  was  only 
sensualized  by  the  presentation  of  outward 
symbols.  This  wrought  such  an  agitation 
amongst  his  fellow-ministers  that  he  resigned 
his  pulpit.  About  this  time,  also,  his  spir- 
its Vere  much  depressed  by  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  a  beautiful  and  superior  woman,  whom 
be  married  in  September,  1830,  and  lost  in 
less  than  five  months  thereafter.  He  then 
yisited  Europe,  where  he  had  important 
interviews  with  Landor,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  more  particularly  with  Thomas 
Carlyle,  whose  genius  he  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize.  He  travelled  far, 
and  by  a  private  carriage,  to  find  Craigen- 
puttock,  amid  its  *'  desolate  heathery  hills, 
where  the  lonely  scholar  nourished  his 
mighty  heart."  Many  will  remember  his  ac^ 
count  of  this  visit.  **  We  wentout,*'  he  says, 
"to  walk  over  long  hills,  and  looked  at  Criffel, 
then  without  bis  cap,  and  down  into  Words- 
worth's country.  There  we  sat  down  and 
talked  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It 
'WtLB  not  Carlyle*s  fault  that  we  talked  on 
that  topic  ;  for  he  had  the  natural  disinclina- 
tion of  every  nimble  spirit  to  bruise  itself 
againfcit  walls,  and  did  not  like  to  place  him- 
self where  no  step  can  be  taken.  But  he 
was  honest  and  true,  and  cognizant  of  the 
subtle  links  that  bind  ages  together,  and 
saw  how  every  event  affects  the  future. 
*  Christ  died  on  the  tree :  that  hm\t  Duns- 
cone  kif  k  yonder :'  that  brought  you  and  me 
together.  Time  has  only  a  relative  exis- 
tence.' " 

On  his  return  from  Europe  in  the  winter 
of  1833,  Emerson  began  his  career  as  a  lec- 
turer, and  really  created  the  Lyceum  system 
of  America.  The  successive  subjects  upon 
which  he  lectured  during  the  next  few  years 
indicate  the  direction  of  bis  studies  :  **  Wa- 
ter ;  "  **  Italy  "  (2) ;  »*  The  Relation  of  Man 
to  the  Globe"  (3);  **  Michael  Angelo  ;  " 
»'  Milton  ; "  "  Luther ;  "  George  Fox  ;  " 
"Edmund  Burke." 

In  the  year  1835,  Mr.  Emerson  was  a 
second  time  married,  and  went  to  reside  in 
Concord.  In  the  same  year  he  began  to  be 
known  as  one  who  was  giving  new  views  to 
the  people.  Large  and  anxious  crowds  at- 
tended his  lectures  on  "  The  Times  i"  on 
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**  The  American  Scholar,"  on  "  Transcen- 
dentalism," and  kindred  subjects.  The  ex- 
citement was  very  great.  He  spoke  to  the 
young  men  around  ^im  with  an  emphasis 
that  deprived,  them  of  sleep.  He  brought 
the  age  to  the  bar  of  judgment.  "  Our  age," 
he  cried,  "  is  retrospective.  It  builds  the 
sepulchres  of  the  fathers.  It  writes  biogra- 
phies, histories,  and  criticism.  The  fore- 
going generations  beheld  God  and  nature  face 
to  face;  we  through  their  eyes.  Why 
should  not  we,  also,  enjoy  our  original  rela- 
tion to  the  universe  ?  Why  should  not  we 
have  a  poetry  and  philosophy  of  insight, 
and  not  of  tradition,  and  a  religion  by  revela- 
tion to  us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs? 
Embosomed  for  a  season  in  nature,  whose 
floods  of  life  stream  around  and  through  us, 
and  invite  us,  by  the  powers  they  supply,  to 
action  proportioned  to  nature,  why  should 
wo  grope  among  the  dry  bones  of  the  past, 
or  put  the  living  generation  into  masquerade 
out  of  its  faded  wardrobe  ?  The  sun  shines 
to-day  also.  There  is  more  wool  and  flax  in 
the  fields.  There  are  new  lands,  new  men, 
new  thoughts.  Let  us  demand  our  own 
works  and  laws  and  worship."  Of  course 
a  religious  teacher  could  not  go  on  in  this 
strain  without  producing  a  panic,  in  the 
churches.  This  came,  and  culminated  in  a 
formal  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  College  (Unitarian), 
upon  his  delivery  of  the  celebrated  address 
before  the  graduating  class  of  that  institu- 
tion in  1838.  That  address  was  an  era  in 
the  religious  history  of  New  England  :  it 
created  a  new  school  of  Unitarianism,  and 
planted  the  germ  of  an  American  philosophy. 
Theodore  Parker  was,  as  yet,  a  comparatively 
Unknown  inquirer  when  he  heard  it ;  to  him 
it  was  a  crystallizing  touch  as  to  many  others. 
In  his  private  journal  was  found  the  follow- 
ing entry :  "  Sunday,  July  15th,  1838. 
Proceeded  to  Cambridge  to  hear  the  valedic- 
tory sermon  by  Mr.  Emerson.  In  this  he 
surpassed  himself  as  much  as  he  surpasses 
others  in  the  general  way.  I  shall  give  no 
abstract.  So  beautiful,  so  just,  so  true,  and 
terribly  sublime  was  his  picture  of  the  faults 
of  the  church  in  its  present  position.  My 
soul  is  roused,  and  this  week  I  shall  write 
the  long  meditated  sermons  on  the  state  of 
the  church  and  the  duties  of  these  times." 

From  this  time  Concord  became  a  tran- 
scendental Mecca,   and   was  visited  by  all 
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manDcr  of  <*  come-outera."  Men  with  long 
hair,  long  beards,  and  long  collars;  Terj 
many  with  long  ears;  those  who  believed 
that  man  was  to  reach  the  millennium  by  ab- 
stinence from  meat ;  committees  from  the 
Female  Short  Skirt  Society  ;  commanists  of 
every  hue, — all  came  with  laughable  pertinac- 
ity, each  'seeking  to  get  the  new  candle  for 
his  altar,  and  each  in  full  chase  of  the  mil- 
lennium which  Mfs.  Emerson  had  much  rea- 
son to  wish  would  make  haste  and  come.  But 
Emerson *B  min<J  was,  like  Thebes,  hundred- 
gated  .  Fortunately,  though  there  are  swarms 
of  insects  at  the  tropics,  there  are  also  to  be 
found  gorgeous  growths  and  birds  with  sun- 
set tints.  Around  him  were  Chaoning, 
Thoreau,  Curtis,  Hawthorne,  Ripley,  and, 
above  all,  Margaret  Fuller.  Then  Concord 
became  a  centre  of  <*  extraordinary  generous 
seek  ing .  * '  The  effect  of  the  presence  of  these 
superior  persons  upon  the  village  itself  was 
most  remarkable  ;  it  was  as  if  a  new  climate 
had  breathed  upon  it  and  evoked  germs  and 
growths  which  were  hitherto  unsuspected. 
This  little  agricultural  village  presently  had 
libraries,  scientific  classes,  and  lecturers,  such 
as  many  large  cities  could  not  show.  Em- 
erson was  looked  up  to  as  the  good  genius 
of  the  place  and  of  the  country  ;  he  was  a 
prophet  most  honored  in  his  own  country. 

The  Aspasia  of  this  high  council  was  Mar- 
garet Fuller.  Plain,  and,  to  many,  even  re- 
pulsive in  appearance,  she  had  a  light  with- 
in which  could  shine  out  and  in  which  she 
was  easily  transfigured.  She  had  a  special 
and  personal  relation  to  each  of  the  magnates 
arouna  her,  discerning  their  individualities 
more  clearly  and  swiftly  than  they  themselves 
could.  On^  of  her  most  intimate  friends  de- 
scribed her  neculiar  power  of  reading  faces 
and  forms  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  fortune-tell- 
ing. With  a  devotion  akin  to  fiiscination, 
the  old  and  the  young  gathered  about  this 
transcendental  queen ;  and  the  young  girls 
declared  that  they  wilted  if  she  lefl  the  vil- 
lage but  for  a  day.  They  were  freely  admit- 
ted to  her  room,  and  the  magic  play  of  her 
voice  was  like  the  singing  of  a  fountain. 
Nor  was  it  with  a  few  choice  minds  that  her 
singular  power  was  alone  felt.  *<  The  Con- 
cord stage-coachman,*'  says  Emerson,  **  dis- 
tingubhed  her  by  his  respect,  and  the  cham- 
ber-maid was  pretty  sure  to  confide  to  her  on 
the  second  day  her  homely  romance.'*    The 
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better  class  of  young  Cambridge  students  came 
to  see  her,  as  if  she  had  been  a  revisory  pro- 
fessor ;  through  the  problems  which  engaged 
them  her  all-revealing  eye  shot  like  light- 
ning, and  for  each  she  read  the  mystic  char- 
acter of  his  destiny  ;  and  I  know  several  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  declared  that  they 
have  ever  since  been  living  and  toiling  under 
standards  erected  for  them  by  Margaret  on 
such  occasions.  Of  course,  with  this  power 
and  magnetism  there  was  much  that  was 
strange  and  much  that  was  morbid.  She  was 
a  victim  of  pain  nearly  all  her  lifetime  ;  read 
and  wrote  in  bed,  and  fancied  that  she  could 
understand  anything  better  when  suffering,  • 
and  that  **  pain  acted  like  a  girdle  to  give  ten- 
sion to  her  powers."  **  During  a  terrible  at- 
tack of  headache,*'  writes  one  of  her  friends, 
*'  which  made  her  totally  helpless,  Marga^t 
was  yet  in  her  finest  vein  of  humor,  and  kept 
those  who  were  assisting  her  in  a  strange 
painful  excitement  between  laughing  and 
crying  by  perpetual  brilliant  sallies.*' 

There  was  a  singular  mixture  of  faculties 
and  tendencies  in  this  extraordinary  woman, 
calculated  to  remind  one  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
address  to  George  Sand :  **  Thou  great-souled 
woman  and  large-hearted  man  !  "  Margaret 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  male  intellect  in 
which  was  incarnate  her  sensitively  feminine 
heart.  In  some  unpublished  verses  *<  To  the 
Moon,"  she  wrote, — 

'*  Bat  if  I  steadfkst  gaze  upon  thy  face, 
A  human  secret  like  my  own  I  trace. 
For  through  the  woman's  smile  looks  the  male 
eye." 

She  had  a  fancy,  too,  for  wearing  carbun- 
cles, because  carbuncles  are  male  and  female ; 
the  latter  casts  out  light,  the  male  has  his 
within  himself;  for  she  was  not  without  a 
tendency  to  dally  with  the  stories  of  spells 
and  charms ;  and,  it  seems,  really  believed 
that,  when  she  turned  her  head  on  one  side, 
she  had  second  sight.  It  is  certain  that  her 
eyes  were,  at  times,  visible  in  the  dark. 

Her  **  conversations "  given  in  Boston 
were  attended  by  Emerson,  Parker,  Phillips, 
Lowell,  and  indeed  all  the  leading  persons  of 
that  region.  Her  wonderful  eloquence  and 
electric  spirit  gave  to  these  conversations  an 
impressiveness  and  influence  which  caniiot  / 
be  inferred  from  the  scanty  reports  i^hich 
have  been  preserved  of  them.  However,  I 
will  give  a  specimen,  if  only  for  its  drollery, 
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and  to  show  the  kind  of  intellectual  activity 
which  was  the  first-fruit  of  the  <*  transcen- 
dental moyement ''  in  New  England  : — 

March  22d,  1841.— The  question  of  the 
day  was,  What  is  Life  ?  Let  us  define,  each 
in  turn,  our  idea  of  living.  Margaret  did 
not  believe  we  had,  any  of  us,  a  distinct  idea 
of  life. 

A.  S.  thought  so  great  a  question  ought  to 
be  given  for  a  written  definition.  "No," 
said  Margaret ;  "  that  is  of  no  use.  When 
we  go  away  to  think  of  anything,  we  never 
do  think.    We  all  talk  of  life.     We  all  have 

bime  thought  now.     Let  us  tell  it.    C , 

what  is  life?"    C replied,    **  It  is  to 

laugh  or  cry  according  to  our  organization." 
**  Good,"  said  Margaret,  "but  not  grave 
enough.  Come,  what  is  life?  I  know  wkat 
I  think.  I  want  you  to  find  out  what  you 
think." 

Miss  P.  replied,  **  Life  is  division  from 
one's  principle  of  life  in  order  to  a  conscious 
reorganization.^  We  are  cut  up  by  time  and 
circumstance  in  order  to  feel  our  reproduction 
of  the  eternal  law."  Mrs.  £.  :  "  We  live  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  the  object  of  life  is 
to  submit," — and  went  on  into  Calvinism. 
Then  came  up  all  the  antagonism  of  Fate  and 
Freedom. 

Mrs.  H.  said,  "  God  created  us  in  order  to 
have  a  perfect  sympathy  from  us  as  free  be- 
ings." Mrs.  A.  B.  thought  the  object  of 
life  was  to  attain  absolute  freedom.  At  this 
Margaret  immediately  and  visibly  kindled^ 
C.  S.  said,  **  God  creates  from  the  fulness  of 
life  apd  cannot  but  create ;  he  created  us  to 
overflow  without  being  exhausted,  because 
what  he  created  necessitated  new  creation. 
It  is  not  to  make  us  happy ;  but  creation  is 
his  happiness  and  ours." 

Margaret  was  then  pressed  to  say  what  she 
considered  life  to  be.  Her  answer  was  full, 
clear,  and  concise,  and  so  inspiring  that  the 
reporter  apologizes  for  not  giving  it :  he  was 
magnetized.  He  says,  "  She  began  with 
God  as  Spirit, — life  so  full  as  to  create  and 
love  eternally,  yet  capable  of  pause.  Love 
and  creativeness  are  dynamic  forces,  out  of 
which  we,  individually,  as  creatures,  go  forth 
bearing  his  image,  that  is,  having  within  our 
being  the  same  dynamic  forces,  by  which  we 
also  add  constantly  to  the  total  sum  of  ex- 
istence, and  shaking  off  ignorance  and  its 
effects,  and  by  becoming  more  ourselves^  i,e., 
more  divine,  destroying  sin  in  its  principle, 


,  we  attain  absolute  freedom,  we  return  to 
God,  conscious  like  himself,  and  as  his  friends, 
giving  as  well  as  receiving  felicity  evermore. 
In  short,  we  become  gods,  and  able  to  give 
the  life  which  we  now  feel  ourselves  able  only 
to  receive." 

With  Margaret  Fuller  began  the  demand 
of  women  in  America  for  social  and  legal  ex- 
istence ;  and  what  is  known  as  the  "  Woman's 
Rights  Movement  "  is  the  organization  of  her 
spirit  which,  like  that  of  John  Brown,  is  still 
"  marching  on."  Her  claim  for  an  indepen- 
dent development  for  vA)men  knew  no  bounds  : 
"let  them  \  be  sea-captains  if  they  will!" 
The  modifications  of  many  hard  l^ws  in  the 
States,  relating  to  women,  must  be  credited 
to  the  interest  which  she  awakened. 

In  after-years  she  went  to  Rome,  and  re- 
mained there  during  the  revolutions  of  1848, 
doing  valuable  service  in  the  hospitals.  Here, 
also,  she  married  Count  Ossoli« 

There  were,  it  is  known,  many  ill-natured 
rumors  concerning  this  marriage,  the  pecul- 
iarities of  which  were  justified  by  circum- 
stances. Many  of  her  friends,  and  amongst 
them  the  Brownings,  wished  Margaret  to 
make  public  explanations  of  these  circum- 
stances ;  but  she  stoutly  refused,  saying, 
"  that  no  one  for  whose  opinion  she  cared, 
would  be  likely  to  believe  that  she  had  done 
anything  wrong  in  such  a  matter."  In  this 
she  certainly  did  not  underrate  the  confidence 
with  which  her  friends  in  America  regarded 
her.  It  was  at  Florence  that  Margaret  enjoy- 
ed the  friendship  and  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  who  appreciated  her 
rare  powers  fully  as  much  as  her  friends  in 
America  did,  during  the  last  six  months  of 
her  life.  It  was  with  them  that  she,  with 
her  husband  and  child,  spent  the  last  evening 
that  she  ever  spent  on  land.  As  Margaret 
went  to  the  ill-starred  ship,  Mrs.  Browning 
pressed  upon  her  finger  a  ring  with  a  car- 
buncle in  it,  entirely  unaware  of  her  super- 
stition already  alluded  to  concerning  that 
stone.  Later  they  received  from  her  a  letter 
vnritten— or  scratched  rather — at  Gibraltar, 
telling  them  of  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox, 
which  had  deprived  them  of  a  captain,  and 
of  the  rigors  by  which  they  were  forbidden 
to  land,  and  compelled  to  go  on  toward  Amer- 
ica with  only  the  mate  for  captain,  and  with 
the  disease  still  lurking  in  the  ship.  This 
was  the  last  letter  she  ever  wrote.  I  need 
not  here  ren^w  the  grief  of  recording  the 
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tragic  end  of  this  strange  and  noble  life  ;  nor 
the  Borrow  of  the  long-expectant  rektives  and 
friends  who  received  her  and  her  husband 
and  child,  only  as  the  waves  washod  them  to 
the  shore,  within  hailing  distance  of  which 
they  perished. 

So  long  as  Margaret  Fuller  lived  at  Con- 
cord, that  '*  airy  nothing,"  called  Transcen- 
dentalism, had  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  : 
those  interested  in  it  joined  with  each  other  to 
form  a  sort  of  body,  of  which  Emerson  was 
the  brain  and  Margaret  the  blood.  When 
Margaret  left,  it  broke  .to  pieces  like  acosmi- 
cal  ring,  each  piece  flying  off  to  revolve  on 
its  own  axis  and  orbit.  Some,  whose  views 
bad  been  in  the  direction  of  social  reconstruo- 
uoD,  went  off  to  become  the  centre  of  the  so- 
cialistic moveo^ent  on  Brook  Farm,  others  to 
form  religious^  societies,  others  to  become 
anti-slavery  leaders,  whilst  Hawthorne  took 
office  and  fell  into  the  mire  of  the  demo- 
Gratio  party,  and  Emerson,  Thureau,  and 
others  remained  to  follow  as  individuals, 
their  congenial  pursuits. 

Sjmewhere  about  the  year  1845,  George 
W.  Curtis,  since  then  celebrated  as  a  brilliant 
traveller  and  humorist,  found  his  way  to 
Concord.  Curtis  was  fresh  from  Cambridge 
University,  of  high  family,  and  with  fair  for- 
tune ;  but  thinking  he  bad  not  had  sufficient 
contact  with  the  rough  side  of  life,  he,  with 
bis  brother,  hired  himself  as  a  farm-laborer 
near  Concord.  The  whimsical  youths  worked 
trell  for  fair  wages,  and  reserved  enough  lei- 
sure ta  enjoy  the  society  of  the  village  no- 
tabilities, lie  gives  some  amusing  pictures 
of  the  Concord  circle  as  it  was  then. 

'*  Towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,'*  he 
writes,  **  Emerson  suggested  that  they  should 
meet  every  Monday  evening  through  the  win- 
ter at  his  library.  I  went  the  first  Monday 
evening,  very  much  as  Ixion  may  have  gone 
to  his  banquet.  The  philosophers  sat  digni- 
fied and  erect.  There  was  a  constrained  but 
very  amiable  silence,  which  had  the  imperti- 
nence of  a  tacit  inquiry,  seeming  to  ask, 
*  Who  will  now  proceed  to  say  the  finest 
thing  that  has  ever  been  said? '  It  was  quite 
'involuntary  and  unavoidable;  for  the  mem- 
bera  lacked  that  fluent  social  genius  without 
which  a  club  is  impossible.  It  was  a  con- 
gress of  oracles  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  cu- 
rious listeners  on  the  other.  I  vaguely  r^ 
member  that  the  Orphic  Allcott  invaded  the 
desert  of  silence  with  a  solemn  saying,  to 


which,  after  due  pause,  the  lion.  Member 
for  Blackberry  Pastures  "  (Thoreau,  the  nat- 
uralist) *<  responded  by  some  keen  and 
graphic  observation,  while  the  Olympian 
host,  anxious  that  so  much  good  material 
should  be  spun  into  something,  beamed  smil- 
ing encouragement  upon  all  parties.  But 
the  conversation  became  more  and  more  stac- 
cato. Miles  Co^'erdale"  (Nathaniel  Haw 
thorne),  *'a  statue  of  Night  and  Silence, 
sat,  a  little  removed  under  a  portrait  of  Dan- 
te, gazing  imperturbably  upon  the  group ;  and 
as  he  sat  in  the  shadow,  his  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  and  suit  of  sable,  ihade  him,  in  that 
society,  the  black  thread  of  mystery  which 
he  weaves  into  his  stories  ;  while  the  shift- 
ing presence  of  the  Brook  farmer"  (Mr. 
Pratt)  '*  played  like  heat-lightning  round 
the  room.  I  recall  little  else  but  a  grave 
eating  of  russet  apples  by  the  erect  philoso- 
phers, and  a  solemn  disappearance  into  night. 
The  club  struggled  through  three  Monday 
evenings.  Plato  was  perpetually  putting  ap- 
ples of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver ;  for  such 
was  the  rich  ore  of  his  thought,  and  the  deep 
melody  of  his  voice.  Orson  charmed  us  with 
the  secrets  won  from  his  interviews  with  Pan 
in  the  Walden  Woods;  but  still  in  vain. 
The  oracular  sayings  were  the  unalloyed  sac- 
charine element,  and  every  chemist  knows 
how  much  else  goes  to  practical  food,  how 
much  course,  rough,  woody  fibre  is  es- 
sential. The  club  struggled  valiantly,  dis- 
coursing celestially,. eating  apples  and  disap- 
pearing into  the  dark,  until  the  third  even- 
ing it  vanished  altogether." 

Meanwhile  the  village  of  Concord  enjoyed 
the  solid  privilege  of  hearing  weekly  lectures 
from  these  eminent  men,  and  others  whom 
they  attracted  from  a  distance.  Amongst 
others  they  frequently  listened  to  the  eloquent 
voice  of  W.  H.  Channing,  now  chaplaixi  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 
A  firm  friendship  has  long  subsisted  between 
Channing  and  Emerson.  Channing  was  one 
who  gave  his  earliest  sympathies  to  the  so- 
cialistic experiments  of  New  England,  and, 
when  they  failed,  was  known  as  an  earnest 
champion  of  liberal  ideas,  and  of  emancipa- 
tion. There  vras  about  him  a  crystal  purity 
which  attracted  all,  and  none  more  than 
Emerson.  Mrs.  Emerson  bad  always  wished 
to  have  her  children  christened.  Emerson 
declared  that  be  would  offer  no  objection 
when  a  minister  could  be  found  to  christen 
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the  children  **  who  was  as  good  as  they.'* 
When  Channing  came  to  Concord,  he  agreed 
with  his  wife  that  the  right  man  had  been 
found,  and  the  children  were  christened. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Tillage  from  the 
residence  of  Emerson  stands  the  somewhat 
historic  house  known  as  the  Old  Manse, 
about  which  were  gathered  Hawthorne's 
»*  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse."  It  was  built 
for  the  residence  of  an  early  colonial  function- 
ary of  Massachusetts,  and,  as  its  fine  front 
gables  and  rich  wainscoting  indicate,  was  in 
its  time  a  fine  mansion.      « 

In  this  Old  Manse  came  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne to  dwell  in  those  days  when,  ail  he  af- 
terwards wrote  with  a  certain  grim  satisfac- 
tion, he  **  was  the  most  unknown  author  in 
America."  The  twilight  region  of  romance 
in  which  he  loved  to  dwell  found  a  congenial 
centre  in  this  quaint  old  home,  haunt<;d  by 
so  many  traditions.  As  a  phantom  he  came, 
and  as  a  phantom  ho  dwelt  there  ;  and,  af- 
ter scYeral  yoars,  was  still  to  the  villagers  a 
dark,  sombre  stranger.  He  was  a  silent 
looker-on,  and  noted  down  with  the  interest 
of  an  artist  the  movements  which  were  going 
on  around  him  ;  and  entering,  with  an  ar- 
tist's interest,  even  the  community  of  Brook 
Farm,— out  of  which  experience  grew  his 
**  Blithedale  Romance,"  in  which  all  the  en- 
thusiasts of  that  experiment  appear.  A  boat  on 
the  beautiful  river  Musketaquid,  at  twilight, 
a  bath  in  the  same  river  a  little  later,  seemed 
to  be  the  mortal  routine  of  this  most  reserved 
and  unsocial  of  men.  Whatever  befell  him 
went  at  once  into  the  scrap-bag,  out  of  which 
came  from  time  to  time  the  finely- woven  tales 
which  have  fascinated  so  many.  The  mother 
of  Goethe  said,  **  My  son,  whenever  he  had 
a  grief,  made  a  poem  of  it,  and  so  got  rid  of 
it."  It  was  much  the  same  with  the  life  of 
Hawthorne,  in  whose  works  real  events  and 
characters  are  worked  up  more  than  in  those 
of  any  author  with  whofh  I  am  acquainted. 
Many  will  remember  the  thrilling  termina- 
tion to  the  story  of  Zenobia  (Margaret  Ful- 
ler) ,  in  the  *«  Blithedale  Romance."  The  ter- 
rible details  of  the  dragging  for  the  corpse  of 
the  suicide  were  made  with  a  singular  fidelity 
from  an  actual  event  which  cast  a  deep  shad- 
ow over  the  village.  About  a  mile  from  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  lived  a  farmer 
of  humble  fortunes,  who  had  much  struggle 
to  obtain  a  competence  for  his  large  family. 
Among  these  vras  a  daughter  of  precocious 


talent,  who  had  interested  Emerson  and 
others  by  her  studies  and  earnestness.  Bat 
as  she  got  older,  the  hard  duties  of  life  and 
poverty  wore  upon  her  delicate  organization  ; 
and  she  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age  when 
she  disappeared.  Through  the  night  she 
was  sought  in  every  direction.  At  length 
one  of  the  neighbors  found  some  article  of 
her  clothing  upon  the  riverside  ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  was  the  nearest  house,  be  went 
there  to  get  a  boat  and  some  assistance.  It 
was  after  midnight,  and  Hawthorne  went  in 
his  boat  with  the  other  ;  together  they  sat 
in  the  moonlight,  a  mile  from  the  city,  and 
silently  dragged  for  the  corpse.  At  last  it 
was  drawn  up.  Silently  Hawthorne  went 
home  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  in  writ- 
ing that  chapter,  which  for  tragic  power  is 
perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  literature  of  the 
horrible. 

President  Polk  took  Hawthorne,  who  waa 
very  **  impecunious,",  to  use  a  new  American 
coinage,  away  from  Concord,  and  gave  him 
the  care  of  the  customs  in  Salem,  Massaoho- 
setts,  with  the  antiquities,  particularly  the 
witches,  of  which  ancient  city  be  made  imme- 
diate acquaintance.  His  strange  and  reserved 
habits  gave  him  the  reputation  in  Salem  of  a 
man  who  was  haunted  by  an  evil  conscience 
and  by  several  unusually  pertinacious  ghosts 
whom  he  had,  pe^aps,  helped  to  make  ghosts 
in  early  life.  After  this  he  lived  in  other 
towns,  but  finally  returned  to  Concord,  declar- 
ing that  it  was,  he  suspected,  the  only  place 
on  the  planet  where  a  man  could  live  as  he 
liked  without  interference  from  his  neighbors. 
Had  he  known  how  many  spinsters  bis  odd 
habits  had  tortured  with  curiosity,  and  how 
much  tea  he  had  spoiled,  he  would  not  have 
given  so  much  credit  even  to  Concord.  Unhap- 
pily Hawthorne  had  been  a  college  classmate 
of  Franklin  Pierce ;  and  when  the  latter  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats,  so-called  (/u-* 
cus  a  non  lucendo)^  for  the  presidency,  the 
novelist  wrote  a  biography  of  Pierce.  For 
this,  his  most  remarkable  work  of  fiction,  he 
was,  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce,  made  con- 
sul at  Liverpool.  To  say  any  more  about 
him  here  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcas- 
tle. Nevertheless,  I  may  add,  that  amongst 
those  in  America  who  knew  Hawthorne  best, 
his  criticisms  uj)on  so  much  of  English  life 
and  character  as  may  be  only  seen  in  parlors, 
and, especially  bi^  judgments  concerning  £ng> 
lish  or  other  women,  are  regarded  as  the 
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breaking  oat  of  a  comio  genius  in  him,  for 
which  he  has  hitherto' had  little  credit.  Up- 
on entering  a  room  where  anj  company  bad 
assembled,  Uawthome  was  yery  sure  to  make 
for  the  darkest  corner,  and  it  would  have  ta- 
ken more  than  a  forty-dowager  power  to  draw 
bim  out  of  it.  At  an  evening  company  in 
Boston  Inst  year,  at  which  I  was  present,  and 
where  he  was  the  chief  guest,  he  was  found 
to  haye  disappeared  at  about  nine,  and  being 
sought  for  by  the  host,  was  discoyered  in  a 
remote  room  of  the  bouse  reading  Defoe's 
"  Ghost  Stories." 

Though  personally  acquainted  with  the 
trans cendenta lists,  Hawthorne  was  looked 
upon  as  haying  little  or  no  real  interest  in 
the  principles  which  they  discussed  or  repre- 
sented. He  was  more  a  keen-eyed  intellect- 
ual huntsman,  who  knew  where  the  finest  game 
yras  to  be  found ;  and,  as  the  forester  must  be 
nnespied, — 

•*  He  took  the  color  of  his  yest 
From  rabbit*8  coot  or  grouse's  breast** 

Mr.  Hawthorne  was  the  only  literary  man  in 
America  who  has  not  giyen  his  yoioe  against 
slavery.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  said 
that,  in  his  personal  relations,  this  ablest  of 
American  story-tellers  was  without  reproach, 
and  that  they  mourn  most  his  early  death  who 
knew  him  best. 

Mr.  Jamci  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  oeltibrat- 
ed  **  Fable  for  Critics,'*  had  the  discernment  to 
recognize  Emerson's  common  sense  as  well  as 
bis  genius,  and  regarded  his  head  as  a  well- 
balanced  sphere,  with    ^ 

**  One  pole  on  Olympus  and  t'other  on  'Change." 

Nerertheless,  the  majority  of  his  neighbors 
could  not  consent  that  the  transcendental 
philosopher  yras  anything  but  a  dreamer.  Tet 
they  all  agreed  that  he  was  a  very  charming 
dreamer,  and  his  plain  speech  and  simple  man- 
t  ners  iritb  the  rough  farmers  around  him  won 
their  hearts.  Moreover,  it  vras  certainly  true 
that  the  presence  of  this  dreamer  in  Concord 
bad  largely  raised  the  value  of  real  estate.  This 
'*  simple  child,  and  wildly  wise,"  must  betak- 
en  care  of  ;  and  so  delicate  services  were  render- 
ed bim  without  his  knowledge,  and  by  some  per- 
sons, doubtless,  with  whom  he  had  never  met. 
Some  nurseryman  in  the  gray  of  the  morning 
bad  entered  his  garden  and  carefully  pruned 
his  vines  and  trees  for  the  season.  Otie  put 
npa  bird  house  near  him,  and  *.*  ever  since," 
flild  Mr.  EmeraoD,  **  there  has  been  a  cbomi 
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of  birds  singing  his  praises."  When  he  first 
went  to  reside  on  the  pleasant  little  farm  at 
Concord,  his  house  was  unprotected  from  the 
keen  winds  of  winter,  and  the  intense  heats  of 
summer,  for  which  New  England  is  remarka- 
ble. A  gentleman  with  whom  Emerson  had 
no  acquaintance,  riding  by,  paused  and  saw 
what  was  needed.  On  the  next  day  a  wagon 
loaded  with  young  firs  came,  and  several 
workmen  occupied  the  day  in  planting  them 
in  front  of  the  house,  on  each  side.  Since 
their  growth,  the  house  has  been  comfortable 
at  all  seasons,  and  the  yard  remarkable  for 
its  beauty. 

But  one  day  a  tall,  slender,  blonde  and 
white-haired  man  was  found  busily  engaged 
upon  Mr.  Emerson's  grounds,  contriving  and 
building  with  a  pile  of  sticks,  which  he  had 
heaped  together,  a  fantastic  something  which 
might  be  called  arbor,  or  bower,  or  summer- 
house.  The  architect  was  A.  Bronson  Aicott, 
and  this  the  first  and  last  house  evolved  from 
his  inner  consciousness.  Aicott  is  an  institu- 
tion of  Concord  and  of  Transcendentalism ,  and 
no  account  of  them  would  be  complete  which 
did  not  include  some  sketch  of  him.  Since 
Wordsworth  has  celebrated  the  pedlcr  in  an 
epic,  it  may  not  be  thought  diHparaging  to 
say  that  this  singular  individual  was  in  early 
life  a  traveller  through  the  Southern  States  in 
that  capacity,  even  within  a  short  time  of  his 
appearance  as  builder  of  the  ideal  bower  in 
Emerson's  garden.  But  his  experience  cer- 
tainly did  not  whet  in  him  any  shrewdness 
which  would  entitle  him  to  be  considered  an 
exemplary  Yankee.  Aicott,  with  a  large  and 
interesting  family,  one  daughter  of  which  has 
become  distinguished  as  an  authoress,  was, 
humanly  speaking,  utterly  unable  to  support 
it.  He  was  utterly  unable  to  do  anything  for 
which  the  great  world  was  willing  to  trade  : 
it  (with  exception  of  the  little  Emcrsons)  did 
not  wish  his  summerhouses,  still  less  those 
mystical  ideas  whjch  his  genius  only  author- 
ized him  to  utter,  not  to  write.  But  Aicott, 
despite  certain  inconveniences,  believed  that 
there  were  still  kindly  ravens  who  would  feed 
prophets  in  extremity.  On  one  occasion  he 
in  some  way  became  possessed  of  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold-piece,  whereat  there  vras  rejoicing 
in  his  household.  On  the  same  day  a  travel- 
ler in  distress  knocked  at  his  door,  and  telling 
a  piteoos  story,  besought  five  dollars  to  enable 
bim  to  get  home  somewhere,  promising  to  re- 
turn it    Aicott  told  him  that  he  had  not  a 
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five-piece  but  if  a  twenty  would  do  he  had 
that.  The  roan  naturally  accepted  the  alter- 
native, and  went  his  way  rejoicing.  Mrs.  Al- 
cott,  on  hearing  of  the  transaction,  was  much 
provoked,  and  did  not  share  her  husband's 
hope  of  again  seeing  'the  money.  On  the 
next  day  the  newspaper  contained  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  rogue,  and  an  account  of  how 
he  had  on  false  pretences  swindled  several  otii- 
ers.  Nevertheless,  a  few  days  afterwards 
Alcott  received  a  letter  containing  the  money, 
in  which  the  swindler  declared  that  though  be 
had  taken  the  money  of  other  people  whenever 
he  could,  without  compunction,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  retain  the  money  of  a 
man  so  simple-hearted  and  generous  as  to  give 
him  four  times  the  amount  that  he  had  asked 
for. 

Alcott  was  without  public  reputation  for  a 
long  time,  except  among  the  school-children 
of  Boston,  among  whom  he  was  the  hero  of 
heroes.  He  had  an  idea  that  the  children 
were  new  arrivals  from  a  higher  world,  and 
that,  could  their  ideas  and  intuitions  only  be 
got  at  and  interpreted  before  they  should 
**  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day,"  we 
should  have  the  highest  revelations.  With 
these  ideas  he  visited  many  schools,  and  was 
freely  permitted  to  occupy  a  portion  of  their 
time  with  his  **  Conversations.*'  The  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  which  he  visited  were  of 
ages  ranging  from  four  to  fourteen  years.  I 
have  reports  of  two  or  three  of  these  conver- 
sations, which  I  know  to  have  been  genuine- 
ly made :  they  arc  interesting  enough  for  me 
to  give  a  specimen  here,  though  they  would 
have  been  much  more  interesting  if  we  could 
have,  with  the  name  of  each  child  whose  an- 
swer is  repeated',  his  or  her  exact  age.  Mr. 
Alcott 's  plan  was  to  read  some  passage,  gen- 
erally from  the  New  Testament,  and  then  call 
upon  each  of  the  children  to  declare  what 
portion  of  such  passage  made  the  deepest 
Impression  upon  his  mind,  and  the  reason  of 
that  impression. 

In  the  conversation  of  which  I  shallgive  a 
portion,  the  children  were  all  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Alcott  began  by  reading  that  portion  of  the 
conversation  of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  contained  in  John  iv.  16-30. 

Samuel  T.  (spoke) — <*  I  was  most  interest- 
ed in  this  verse :  <  He  that  drinks  of  this 
water  shall  thirst  again ;  but  he  that  drinks 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  gi?e  him  shall  nenrer 
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thirst.'  He  means  by  this  that  those  who 
heard  what  he  taught,' and  did  it,  should  live 
always ;  should  never  die ;  their  spirits  should 
never  die." 

Mr.  Aloott.— **  Can  spirit  die  ?  " 

Samuel  T. — "  For  a  spirit  to  die  is  to  leave 
off  being  good." 

Edward  J. — "  I  was  interested  in  the 
words, '  For  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
will  be  in  him  a  well  of*  water.'  I  think  it 
means  that  when  people'  are  good,  and  get- 
ting better,  it  is  like  water  springing  up  al- 
ways.   They  have  more  and  more  goodness." 

Samuel  R. — ^*  Water  is  an  emblem  of  holi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Alcott. — **  Water  laeans  spirit,  pure 
and  unspoiled." 

Edward  J.—"  It  is  holy  spirit." 

Later  in  the  same  conversation  Mr.  Alcott 
puts  the  question, — 

'*  When  a  little  infant  opens  its  eyes  upon 
this  world,  and  sees  things  out  of  itself,  and 
has  the  feeling  of  admiration,  is  there  in  that 
feeling  the  beginning  of  worship?  " 

Josiah  (seven  years  of  age.) — **  No,  Mr. 
Alcott ;  a  little  baby  does  not  worship.  It 
opens  its  eyes  on  the  world,  and  sees  things, 
and  perhaps  wonders  what  they  are  ;  but  it 
don't  know  anything  about  them  or  itself.  It 
don't  know  the  use  of  anything ;  there  is  no 
worship  in  it." 

Mr.  Alcott.—**  But  in  this  feeling  of  won- 
der and  admiration  which  it  has,  is  there  not 
the  beginning  of  worship  that  will  at  last  find 
its  object?  " 

Josiah. — **No;  there  is  not  even  the  be- 
ginning of  worship.  It  must  have  some 
temptation,  I  think,  before  it  can  know  the 
thing  to  worship." 

Such  conversations  as  the  above,  it  must 
be  remembered,  were  undertaken  in  the  theo- 
retical interest  of  Mr.  Alcott  and  a  few  of 
his  acquaintances,  not  in  that  of  the  children ; 
amongst  these,  however,  the  philosopher  be- 
came famous,  and,  on  one  occasion,  at  the 
end  of  a  conversation,  the  children  overpow- 
ered him,  and  placed  on  l)is  head  a  wreath  of 
flowers  which  some  of  the  larger  girls  had 
carefully  contrived  from  various  oontributions. 
And,, though  I  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
these  children  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed (especially  Josiah)  eating  gingerbread 
and  spinning  tops  in  the  back  lot,  neverthe- 
less, there  is  such  a  grand  advance  in  the 
mild  enthufiiaflt's  conversation  over  Michael 
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Wigglesworth'e  "  Domesday  Booke,"  with  its 
meditations  on  the  divine  glory  manifested 
in  the  damnation  of  in&nts,  whioh  was  a 
children's  school-book  in  New  England  in 
early  times,  that  I  will  give  it  as  my  conyio- 
tion  that  rarely  has  a  ohaplet  been  more  grace- 
fully bestowed,  or  more  fitly  worn,  than  upon 
those  white  hairs  that,  on  this  childlike  man, 
recall  tho  phrase  in  which  Orpheus  describes 
such  as  ^'  the  white  blossom  of  old  age/' 
The  reader  has  doubtless  recalled  the  similar 
conversations,  held  for  an  hour  each  day,  by 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  with  the  little  children  of 
his  school  at  Schwarzenbach,  and  the  record 
of  it  which  he  called  his  **  Bon-mot  Anthol- 
ogy/' My  belief  is  that  Alcott  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  experiment  when  his  own  was 
undertaken  ;  but  it  is,  as  Ricbter's  English 
biographer  remarks,  *'  curious  to  see  that 
German  children  and  Boston  children,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  difference  of  age,  make  very 
much  the  same  observations.'' 

Since  this  time,  Mr.  Alcott  has  held  his 
conversations  with  circles  of  grown-up  people. 
And  he  has  certainly  not  escaped  the  trials 
which  an  energetic  Platonist  would  naturally 
incur  in  disseminating  his  ideas  in  a  very 
practical  age  and  country.*  The  logician  and 
the  humorist  were  his  mortal  foes.  On  one 
occasion  the  simple-hearted  philosopher,  hav- 
ing divided  the  entity  Man  into  the  Knower, 
the  Thinker,  the  Actor,  was  interrupted  by  a 
religiously-trained  lady  with  the  question, 
whether  the  Knower j  which  she  understood 
phonetically,  was  the  same  that  was  saved  in 
the  Ark.  Some  student  of  Cambridge  was 
wicked  enough  to  mystify  the  philosopher  and 
the  company  by  inquiring  what  he  thought 
**  of  the  late  theory  of  Verdantius  Griin,  that 
the  moon  is  a  mass  of  sweitierocaseous  mat- 

*  Profane  parodies  floated  aboot,  of  whioh  the 
IbUowing  is  a  speoimen: — 

**  The  world-soul  msheth 
Into  the  world's  strifiB,— 
Uope  goshetb 
Anew  fur  life. 
From  the  sky 
Stars 
FaU; 
In  the  wood 
Bars 

Growl:— 
Bat  what  of  that,  0  brave  Heart  7   ' 
Art  thoa  laborer? 
Labor 
On! 
Art  thou  Poet? 
Qoit 
fiteong  !* 
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ter,  congealed  from  the  uberous  glands  of  the 
.  lacteal  nebula  ?  "  which  one  of  his  accom- 
plices earnestly  maintained  to  be  the  philoso- 
phy of  Xcno  modernized.  Some  earthly 
minds  also  set  afloat  the  following  as  one  of 
the  **  Orphic  utterances :  "  *»  And  why, 
too,  we  may  tremblingly  ask,  is  the  nose 
I  placed  in  the  front  of  the  countenance, 
stretching  toward  the  infinite,  but  that  it  may 
attain,  as  it  were,  a  foresmell  of  the  illimit- 
able?" 

It  would  scarcely  be  just  if  I  did  not  give 
the  reader  some  of  the  extemporaneous  say- 
ings of  this  devout  idealist,  taken  down  from 
time  to  time,  to  suggest  the  more  important 
elements  in  these  conversations,  which  have 
made  them  acceptable  in  the  most  intelligent 
American  communities  to  this  day.  **  Ac- 
tion translates  death  into  life;  fable  into 
verity  ;  speculation  into  experience  ;  freeing 
man  from  the  sorceries  of  tradition  and  the 
torpor  of  habit.  The  eternal  Scripture  is 
thus  expurgated  of  the  falsehoods  interpo- 
lated into  it  by  the  supineness  of  the  ages. 
Action  mediates  between  conscience  and 
sense  :  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  understanding." 
'\ Choice  implies  apostasy.  The  piire,  un- 
fallen  soul  is  above  choice."  '*In  the  the- 
ocracy of  the  soul  majorities  do  not  rule." 
«*  Beelzebub  marshals  majorities.  Prophets 
and  reformers  are  always  special  enemies  of 
his,  and  his  minions  Multitudes  ever  lie. 
Every  age  is  a  Judas,  and  betrays  its  Messi- 
ahs into  the  hands  of  the  multitude.  The 
voice  of  the  private  not  popular  heart  is 
alone  authentic."  **  The  hunger  of  an  age 
is  alike  a  presentiment  and  a  pledge  of  its 
own  supply."  *•  Prudence  is  the  footprint 
of  wisdom."  '*  To  benefit  another,  either  by 
word  or  deed,  you  must  have  passed  from 
the  state  in  which  he  is  to  a  higher.  Expe- 
rience is  both  law  and  method  of  all  tuition, 
all  influence. "  *  *  Opinions  are  life  in  foliage ; 
deeds  in  fruitage.  Always  is  the  fruitless 
tree  accursed. ' '  *  *  To  apprehend  a  miracle,  a 
man  must  have  wrought  it."  **  The  true 
teacher  defends  bis  pupils  against  his  own 
personal  influence.  He  inspires  self- trust." 
**  Obedience  is  the  mediator  of  the  soul." 

What  further  I  have  to  say  concerning  the 
society  into  which  I  have  tried  to  introduce 
the  rouler  can  best  be  given  directly  as  per- 
sonal reminiscences.  These  relate  to  the 
last  twelve  years,  during  which  I  have  known 
mach  of  Conoord  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
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during  a  portion  of  which  I  have  resided 
there. 

It  was  some  fifteen  years  ago  that  I  first 
met  with  a  sentence  from  the  writings  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Into  old  Virginia, 
where  I  was  born  and  then  lived,  literary  im- 
portations from  England  were  permitted,  and 
sometimes  occurred ;  but  the  quarantine  on 
all  that  hailed  from  New  England  was  very 
strict.  This  single  sentence  came  to  me  in 
an  English  magazine,  as  I  lay  under  the 
shade — the  Virginian  *s  normal  position — on 
the  banks  of  the  beaatiful  Rappahannock, 
since  then  reddened  with  brave  blood. 
Thenceforth  the  world  was  for  me  changed ! 
I  went  to  the  bookstores  in  Fredericksburg, 
and  inquired  for  Emerson *s  works.  No  book- 
,  seller  there  had  ever  heard  of  any  writer  of 
that  name.  They  had Emerson^s  arithmetic  ! 
At  length,  by  bringing  over  from  Falmouth 
the  magazine  in  which  I  encountered  the 
sentence,  I  persuaded  a  bookseller  that  there 
was  such  a  writer,  and  he  promised  to  try 
and  get  his  works  for  me.  And  one  day  I 
actually  did  find  myself  locked  in  my  room, 
with  the  *  *  Essays  "  in  my  hand !  But  already, 
in  that  one  great  sentence, — which  I  can  nev- 
er bring  myself  to  quote, — my  Prospero  had 
wlived  his  wand,  and  my  revels  were  ended  : 
the  fowling-piece  and  the  Ifiw-book,  which 
had  before  divided  my  days,  were  laid  aside 
forever.  To  my  anxious  parents  and  friends 
the  word  **  Emerson  "  conveyed  no  impres- 
sion whatever,  until,  on  one  occasion,  a  lady, 
who  heard  that  I  had  tamed  hermit  to  study 
**  Emerson,"  was  interested  to  come  and  warn 
them,  that  her  father  had  once  employed  a 
young  man  from  the  North  as  instructor  in 
his  household  ;  that  this  young  man  read 
Emerson ;  that  he  was  a  general  unbeliever 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and,  in  fact 
they  feared,  a  sceptic ;  that  he  had  died  of 
consumption,  and  that  his  last  words  were 
**  Send  my  love  to  R.  W.  Emerson,  who  has 
done  more  for  me  than  any  other  on  earth.** 
This  created  a  serious  panic  in  oar  house- 
hold ;  and  it  did  appear,  when  the  catechet- 
ical test  was  applied,  that  I  was  absorbed  in 
very  different  reflections  from  thoso  which 
bad  been  instilled  by  early  training.  Three 
or  four  years  given  to  the  bitter  work  of  ot- 
tering the  eternal  adieu  to  the  hereditary 
church  and  state,  and  to  the  antwining  of 
restraining  arms,  and  I  am  ready  to  listen  to 
whatever  still  small  voice  may  be  sent.    This 
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brings  me  to  Cambridge  Divinity  College. 
But  here  I  am  only  to  rest  awhile ;  soon  a 
bright  morning  finds  me  at  the  door  of  him 
whose  little  sentence,  crossing  the  ocean,  had 
bounded  back  to  seek  me  out  in  the  woods, 
where,  but  for  it,  I  might  now  have  been 
prowling,  not  after  river-game,  but  after 
those  whom  I  have  learned  to  know  as  broth- 
ers. 

i  My  note  of  introduction  was  presented, 
and  my  welcome  was  cordial.  Emerson  was, 
apparently,  yet  young  ;  he  was  tall,  slender, 
of  light  complexion  ;  his  step  was  elastic, 
his  manner  easy  and  simple,  and  his  voice  at 
once  relieved  v&e  of  the  trembling  with  which 
I  stood  before  him, — the  first  great  man  I 
had  ever  seen.  (I  had  seen,  however,  Web- 
ster, and  the  President,  and  men  called  great 
at  Washington.)  He  proposed  to  take  me 
on  a  walk ;  and  whilst  he  was  preparing,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  looking  about  the 
library.  Over  the  mantel  hung  an  excellent 
copy  of  Michael  Angelo*s  **  Parcee ;  "  on  it 
there  were  two  statuettes  of  Goethe,  of  whom, 
also,  there  were  engraved  portraits  on  the 
vralls.  Afterward  Emerson  showed  me  eight 
or  ten  portraits  of  Goethe  which  he  had  care- 
fully collected.  The  neyt  in  favor  was  Dante, 
of  whom  he  had  all  the  known  likenesses, 
including  various  photographs  of  the  mask 
of  Dante,  made  at  Ravenna.  Besides  ^e 
portraits  of  Shakspeare,  Montaigne,  and 
Swedenborg,  I  remember  nothing  else  on  the 
walls  of  the  library.  The  bookshelves  were 
well  filled  with  select  works,  amongst  which 
I  v^as  only  struck  with  the  many  ouriouB 
Oriental  productions,  some  in  Sanscrit.  He 
had,  too,  many  editions  in  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish, of  Plato,  which  had  been  carefully  read 
and  marked.  The  furniture  of  the  room 
was  antique  and  simple.  There  were,  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  four  considerable  shelves, 
completely  occupied  by  his  MSS.,  of  which 
there  were  enough,  one  might  suppose,  to 
have  furnished  a  hundred  printed  volumes, 
instead  of  the  seven  which  he  has  given  the 
world,  though  under  perpetual  pressare  for 
more  from  the  publishers  and  the  public. 

On  this  first  walk  Emerson  took  me  to  the 
Wa{den  W-ater.  This  lakelet,  which  has 
inspired  as  many  poems,  perhaps,  as  any  in 
the  world,  is  certainly  very  beautifal.  It  is 
on  the  eastern  verge  of  Emerson  *s  fieurm,  and 
he  has  made  it  public  property.  A  pare 
white  crystal,  in  setting  of  emerald,  clear  end 
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calm,  there  being  no  known  inlet  or  outlet  to 
it,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  fitting 
spot  for  the  haunt  of  a  poet.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  it,  its  fascinations  were  felt,  and  in  a 
few  moments  we  were  suspended  far  out  in 
its  delicious  embrace.  Of  all  the  waters  I 
haTe  cTcr  seen  this  was  the  most  .transpar- 
ent ;  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  one 
could  see  the  fidhes  and  the  rocks  it  held. 

Haying  bathed,  we  sat  down  on  the  shore ; 
and  then  Walden  and  her  beautiful  woods 
began  to  utter  their  pasans  through  his  lips. 
Emerson's  conversatiun  was  different  from 
that  of  any  one  I  have  ever  met  with,  and 
unequalled  by  that  of  any  one,  unless  it  be 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Of  course  there  is  no  com- 
parison of  the  two  possibles ;  but  the  con- 
trasts between  them  are  very  striking  and 
significant.  In  speaking  of  that  which  he 
conceives  to  be  ignorant  error,  Mr.  Carlyle 
IB  vehement,  and  where  he  suspects  an  ad- 
mixture of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  his  tone 
is  that  of  rage  ;  and  although  this  indigna- 
tion is  noble  and  the  utterances  always  thrill- 
ing, yet  ^hen  one  recurs  to  the  little  man 
or  thing  at  which  they  are  often  levelled,  it 
seems  to  bo  like  the  bombardment  of  a  spar- 
row's nest  with  shot  and  shell.  On  such 
Smerson  merely  darts  a  spare  beam  of  his 
wit,  beneath  which  a  lie  is  sure  to  shrivel ; 
hut  if  he  breaks  any  one  on  his  wheel,  it 
most  be  some  one  who  has  been  admitted  at 
the  banquet  of  the  gods,  and  violated  their 
laws.  Every  one  who  has  witnessed  the  im- 
perial dignity,  or  felt  the  weight  of  authen- 
tic knowledge,  which  characterize  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  conversation,  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  his  light  utterances  seem  to  stand  out 
like  pillars  of  Hercules,  must  also  have  felt 
the  earth  tremble  before  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  of  his  wrath  ;  but  with  Emerson, 
though  the  same  falsehood  is  fatally  smitten, 
it  is  by  the  invisible,  inaudible  sunstroke, 
'which  has  left  the  sky  as  bright  and  blue  as 
before.  Fur  the  rest,  and  where  abstract 
truths  and  principles  are  discussed,  whilst 
Carlyle  astonishes  by  the  range  of  his  sifted 
knowledge,  he  does  not  convey  an  equal  im- 
pression of  having  originally  thought  out  the 
Tsrious  problems  involved  in  other  deipart- 
ments  than  those  which  are  plainly  his  own ; 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  realm  of  science  or  art 
in  which  Emerson  could  not  be  to  some  extent 
the  instructor  of  the  academies.  Agassiz,  as 
I  have  heard  him  say,  prefers  his  conversa- 
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tion  on  scientific  questions  to  that  of  any 
other. 

I  remember  him  on  that  day  at  Walden  as 
Bunyan's  pilgrim  might  have  remembered  the 
Interpreter.  The  growths  around,  the  arrow- 
head and  the  orchis,  were  intimations  of  that 
mystic  unity  in  nature,  which  is  the  fountain 
of  poetry  to  him ;  either  of  these,  or  of  many 
others  of  the  remarkably  rich  vegetable  fauna 
of  that  region,  excited  emotions  much  more 
solemn  than  the  assthetic  in  him.  He  fully 
felt  that  if  we  only  knew  how  to  look  around, 
we  would  not  have  need  to  look  above.  He 
called  me  to  observe  that  the  voices  of  some 
fishermen  out  on  the  water,  talking  about 
their  a&irs,  were  intoned  by  the  distance 
and  the  water  into  music :  and  that  the 
curves  which  their  oars  made,  marked  under 
the  sunlight  in  silver ,  made  a  succession  of 
bows  which  Diana  might  covet,  I  remember 
to  have  thought  that  the  local  legend  of  the 
Indian  on  whom  there  was  a  spell,  which  for- 
bade the  rain  or  the  sunshine  to  fall  on  him, 
was  here  changed,  and  that  on  this  one  there 
was  a  spell,  that  caused  whatever  elements 
should  touch  him  to  crystallize  into  manifold 
forms  of  truth  and  beauty.  On  the  relig- 
ious or  theological  points,  about  which  there 
was  a  renewed  excitement  on  account  of  the 
tendencies  of  ope  class  in  the  prevailing  de^ 
nomination  (the  Unitarian)  to  go  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  another  to  Swedenborgian- 
ism, — both  due  to  that  of  a  still  larger  class 
to  admit  the  views  of  Theodore  Parker, — he 
was  not  deeply  interested  ;  and  coming  from 
the  heated  debates  at  our  Cambridge  Divinity 
College  to  him,  could  be  only  symbolized  by 
the  plunge  from  the  hot  atmosphere  into  Wal- 
den, which  we  had  enjoyed.  ^*  I  am  not  much 
interested  in  these  discussions ;  but  still  it 
does  seem  deplorable  that  there  is  such  a  ten- 
dency in  some  people  to  creeds  which  would 
take  man  back  to  the  Chimpanzee."  **I 
have  very  good  grounds  for  being  a  Unitarian 
and  a  Trinitarian  too  ;  I  need  not  nibble  for- 
ever at  one  loaf,  but  eat  it  and  thank  God  for 
it,  and  earn  another."  Of  Theodore  Parker 
he  said,  it  was  **  a  great  comfort  to  remember 
that  there  was  one  sane  voice  heard  among 
the  religious  and  political  afiairs  of  America." 
He  could  not  go  to  church,  but  supported  the 
village  minister  because  it  was  well  **  to  have 
a  conscientious  man  to  sit  on  school  commit- 
tees, to  help  at  town  meetings,  to  attend  the 
sick  and  the  dead. ' '    The  thing  he  hated  most 
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was  sicknefls,  and  often  qaoted  Dr.  Johnson's 
declaration  *<  that  every  man  is  a  rascal  when 
he  is. sick."  '*  Sickness  is  utterly  selfish  ;  a 
ghoal,  feeding  on  all  in  tbo  hoase.'*  <'  These 
outward  complaints  one  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing originate  in  inner  complaints  :  when  one 
is  sick,  I  am  inclined  to  think  something  the 
devil  is  the  mSitter."  "  Virtue  is  health." 
In  1852,  when  I  entered  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  Emerson's  influence  was  confined 
to  a  few ;  and  these  were  in  the  Divinity  Col- 
lege, where  his  influence  was  dreaded.  The 
Secular  University  had  for  its  idols  the  gov- 
ernor, the  senators,  and  particularly  Daniel 
Webster.  These  were  the  men  who  occupied 
the  chief  seats  on  the  platform  at  Commence- 
ments. Emerson's  idea  of  the  scholar  was  a 
very  high  and  exacting  one ;  he  was  to  be  of 
a  different  caste  from  others.  He  insisted  that 
the  whole  plan  of  educating  young  men  was 
subverted  :  the  merchants  send  their  sons  to 
the  University,  not  that  they  may  return  to 
trail  truth  and  ideas  in  the  old  mires  of  trade 
and  selfishness,  but  for  just  the  reverse, — that 
they  should  be  trained  in  those  higher  forces 
which  are  needed  to  lift  men  out  of  those  old 
ruts.  The  merchants  mean  if  they  could 
only  express  it,  '*  we  have  educated  you  in 
order  that  you  might  not  be  one  of  us  ;  we 
do  not  wish  you  to  come  and  show  us  how 
truth  and  justice  may  be  evaded  by  cotton 
and  sugar  :  we  have  been  long  under  that 
harrow  of  low  interests,  and  have  adjourned 
our  nobler  lives  to  you."  This  is  the  under- 
tone even  of  the  flatteries  and  plaudits  with 
which  they  may  feel  committed  to  meet  the  or- 
ator or  literary  man,  who  descends  even  for 
their  interests  to  compromise  with  King  Creed 
or  King  Cotton.  Nevertheless,  Webster  was 
still  the  idol  of  Cambridge  when  he  returned 
about  that  same  time  from  Washington, 
crowned  by  the  '*  solid  men  of  Boston,"  as 
he  who  had  saved  the  Union  of  the  States  from 
dissolution,  whilst  others  were  in  sackcloth, 
that  their  State  should  have  purchased  that  or 
any  other  boon  at  such  a  cost  as  surrendering 
itself  to  be  the  free  hunting-ground  of  slave- 
catchers.  The  lecture-room  was  crowded  with 
students  when  Emerson  uttered  the  words 
which  have  been  so  well  remembered  in  New 
England, — '*Every  drop  of  his  blood  has  eyes 
that  look  downward.  He  knows  the  heroes 
of  76  well  enough ;  he  does  not  know  the 
heroes  of  to-day,  when  he  meets  them  in  the 
•treets,"— and  the  sentence  was  cut  in  two  by 


a  hurricane  of  hisses.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  been  hissed  at  Cambridge,  or, 
perhaps,  anywhere ;  but  he  seemed  scarcely 
to  hear  it,  and  when  it  was  over  took  up  the 
very  next  word  in  the  sentence  and  complet- 
ed it.  There  was  a  certain  power  in  his 
masterly  quietness  during  this  interruption, 
which  had  a  deep  effect ;  and  though  the  re- 
lentless anatomy  of  the  favorite  orator  pro- 
ceeded for  yet  thirty  minutes,  no  other  hiss 
was  heard. 

From  this  time  the  interest  of  the  students 
in  Emerson  increased,  and  when,  soon  after, 
Webster  died  from  grief  at  having  failed  to 
receive  the  seat  in  the  White  House,  for  which 
he  had  betrayed  Freedom,  I  think  Emerson 
and  his  opinions  became  the  leading  themes 
at  the  University.  During  that  winter 
(1852)  quit^  a  number  of  students  got  togeth- 
er one  night  and  went  in  sleighs  to  Concord — 
some  twenty  mifes— to  hear  a  lecture  which 
he  was  advertised  to  deliver  there.  When 
we  arrived,  it  was  found  that  the  lecture  had 
been,  for  some  local  reason  postponed.  Em- 
erson was,  however,  much  moved  at  seeing 
such  a  train  of  young  men  who  had  come  so 
far  to  hear  him,  and  invited  them  to  his 
house  where  the  evening  was  passed  in  inter- 
esting conversation.  Emerson  then  agreed 
to  compeneate  us  by  coming  down  to  Cam- 
bridge and  reading,  in  one  of  our  rooms,  one 
of  his  lectures.  The  arrangement  was  made, 
and,  besides  the  students  present,  there  were 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  several  other  poets. 
The  lecture  was  on  poetry  ;  and  the  effect  of 
it  was  electrical.  When  it  was  over,  there 
was  a  deep  silence  which  no  one  seemed  will- 
ing to  break,  but  Otto  Dressel,  the  first 
musical  artist  in  America,  who  was  present, 
went  to  the  piano  and  gave  three  of  Men- 
delssohn's *»  Songs  without  Words,"— which 
said  all  that  could  be  said  ;  after  which  the 
company  separated. 

During  the  ensuing  long  (summer)  vaca- 
tion I  resided  at  Concord,  Mr.  Emerson  hav- 
ing kindly  consented  to  give  me  some  advice 
about  reading,  and  offered  me  the  use  of  1m 
books.  He  introduced  to  me  then  all  of  the 
Old  English  Chronicles,  as  published  by  Bohn ; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  early  English 
poets ;  Plato,  Boehme,  Bhaghavat  Gteeta,  Ha- 
fiz,  the  Desatir,  some  of  the  Puranas  and  the 
Redekunst^  (Von  Hammer) .  He  did  not  caze 
much  about  the  modem  poets,  except  Words- 
worth, whom  he  spoke  of  as  '*  the  great  mod- 
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ern  poet."  He  said,  also,  **  When  Nature 
wants  an  artist,  she  makes  TennjsoD."  He 
had  read  Robert  Browning  partly  only,  bat 
with  deep  interest.  ** '  Paracelsus,' "  he  said, 
**  is  the  wail  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

It  was  during  that  summer  that  I  first  saw 
A.  H.  Clough,  the  English  poet,  between 
whom  and  Mr.  Emerson  existed  a  close  intel- 
lectual sympathy  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Mr.  Emerson  was  the  first  American 
who  recognized  the  subtle  genius  of  the 
young  Oxonian,  and  had  advised  the  pub- 
lication of  the  •»  Bothie  of  Toper-na-Fuosich," 
which  gained  such  a  great  popularity  in  New 
England  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago, — a  pop- 
ularity which  it  has  retained.  Mr.  Clough 
did  not  so  much  find,  in  America,  friends  as 
lovers.  There  was  not  one  superior  person 
who  was  not  pleased  to  meet  him  ;  and  when 
the  tidings  came  that  he  was  to  be  married, 
no  box  of  ordinary  size  was  sufficient  to  hold 
the  presents  that  his  literary  friends  were  ea- 
ger to  send  him.  I  am  anxious  to  claim,  as 
to  the  credit  of  the  cultivated  circles  of  Amer- 
ican society,  that  this  deep  friendship  and 
hearty  welcome  were  extended  to  one  who 
came  so  quietly,  whose  genius  was  without 
affectation,  and  culture  without  ostentation. 

**  He  had  built  not  fame,  but  a  godlike  souL" 

He  did  not,  however,  appear  much  in  society, 
but  could  be  more  frequently  seen  strolling 
in  the  groves  at  Cambridge,  around  the  resi- 
dence of  his  dear  friends,  Charles  Norton  and 
his  sisters,  or  in  the  woods  at  Concord,  with 
the  one  in  whom  be  had  long  years  before  reo- 
ognized  a  master. 

*<  Nunc  non  e  manibns  illis. 
Nunc  non  e  tamalo,  fbrtunataque  fkvilla 
NascuDtur  viol»?  " 

Here,  too,  came  Theodore  Parker  from  the 
thick  of  that  final  battle  for  free*  thought 
which  was  planned  when  Luther  tore  Tetzel's 
list  from  the  church-door.  He  hit  hard,  and 
no  blow  was  too  hard  for  the  Unitarians  to 
deal  to  the  man  who  justified  all  the  taunting 
prophecies  of  the  orthodox  as  to  the  inevita- 
ble results  of  their  position.  Yet  those  who 
were  in  bitterest  antagonism  to  Parker  knew 
that  every  poor  or  wronged  man  in  Boston 
followed  him  with  a  silent  benediction  as  he 
walked  the  street.  When  I  was  leaving  Vir- 
ginia for  Massachusetts,  a  negro  woman  be- 
longing to  my  father  confided  to  me  that  her 
bosband,  who  had  escaped  the  year  before, 


vras  in  Boston,  and  sent  by  me  a  message 
to  him.  When  I  arrived  in  Boston,  I 
found  that  it  was  difficult  to  discover  any 
particular  negro,  on  account  of  the  appre- 
hensions concerning  slave-catchers  which  the 
recent  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill 
had  excited.  On  mentioning  this  to  a 
distinguished  Unitarian  minister  of  the  old 
school,  who  had  been  a  severe  antagonist 
of  Parker,  he  said,  frankly,^*'  The  only  man 
that  can  help  you  thoroughly  in  finding  this 
negro  is  Theodore  Parker."  ,To  Parker,  then, 
I  repaired.  He  took  me  from  street  to  sti^t 
where  negroes  resided,  and  wherever  he  went 
the  poor  creatures  received  him  with  joy, 
even  to  tears.  Never  have  I  seen  such 
adoration  extended  to  a  man  as  that  which 
welled  up  from  the  hearts  of  these  lowly  crea- 
tures, to  whom  his  services  had  not  been 
rendered  in  brave  words  alone.  All  of  these 
negroes  were  of  various  orthodox  churches  ; 
yet  for  them,  all  that  came*  from  Parker 
was  piety,  even  his  refusal,  which  I  heard,  to 
pray  for  the  deliverance  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
who  sent,  from  the  jail,  petitions  to  the  va- 
rious churches  that  they  would  so  pray. 
Parker  read  it,  and  said  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  asking  Qod  to  do  their  work.  Dur- 
ing the  week  he  joined  in  the  ineffectual  ef- 
fort at  rescuing  the  slave. 

My  reader  has  by  Hiis  time  seen  that  the 
story  I  am  telling  is  a  prickly-pear  ^owth, — 
one  leaf  budding  out  from  another, — and  will 
therefore  indulge  me  in  a  few  other  reminis- 
cences of  Parker.  I  remember  well  the  first 
Sunday  on  which  I  entered  the  great  Music 
Hall  at  Boston.  There  was  something  tri- 
umphal in  the  scene  of  the  four  or  ^ve  thou- 
sand well-dressed  and  cheerful  people  gathered 
in  that  beautiful  hall,  with  its  pure  white 
walls,  and  lofty  blue  ceiling,  which  almost 
cheated  the  eye  into  believing  that  it  was 
looking  through  to  the  sky  beyond.  When  the 
choir,  which  was  behind  the  preacher,  had 
sung  an  anthem  from  Mendelssohn,  the  grave 
and  even  sad-looking  man  arose  for  an  utter- 
ance which  could  scarcely  be  called  a  prayer, 
but  was  more  like  a  spoken  hymn  of  thank- 
fulness. He  began,  **  Our  heavenly  Father 
and  our  Mother,"  in  a  voice  which  blend- 
ed, in  a  most  notable  degree,  earnestness  and . 
tenderness, — a  voice  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten'by  any  who  have  heard  it,  and  was 
the  only  outward  endowment  of  oratory 
which  Parker  poasessed.    No  matter  whM 
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he  Baid,  no  one  could  eyen  associate  with 
it  aoy  idea  of  affi*ctation  or  le?ity.  Thus 
in  this  Terj  prayer,  as  it  would  be  called, 
he  prayed  for  a  charity  which  might  eyen 
include  political  conseryatives.  *'  There  are 
many  mean  men  in  high  position  in  Bos- 
ton ;  but  they  cannot  help  it, — they  are  made 
mean  ;  they  will  grind  the  weak  and  rob  the 
poor  ;  their  lips  will  deny  what  their  hearts 
know  to  be  true^and  just ;  they  are  mean, — 
but  they  cannot  help  it ;  help  us.  Spirit  of 
Charity,  to  triumph  here  over  our  strongest 
temptation,  and  love  instead  of  hating  these, 
— with  a  loTe  too  faithful  to  be  mistaken  for 
indulgence  of  their  baseness."  I  have  often 
smiled,  remembering  these  words,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  few  could  have  smiled  hearing 
'  them  ;  for  each  word  struggled  out  and  fell 
ponderous  and  full  of  sorrow.  Then  ho  read 
out,  for  the  hymn,  Sir  U.  Wotton*s  verseSj'be- 
ginning,— 

**  How  happy  is  he  bom  or  taught. 
Who  serveth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  bis  only  skSl  \**  * 

After  this  came  the  discourse, — he  never  call- 
ed any  production  a  **  sermon.^*  He  arose 
quietly,  and  continued  quietly ;  there  was  no 
raising  of  the  voice,  but  when  he  was  espe- 
cially moved  in  any  utterance,  it  was  indi- 
cated by  a  lowering  of^he  voice.  A  gesture 
of  any  kind  was  extremely  rare ;  there  was 
but  one  in  the  discourse  to  which  I  am  refer- 
•  ring,  when  his  finger  pointed  to  a  violet  by 
way  of  illustration ;  for  whatever  flower  was 
blooming  was  sure  to  be  laid  on  his  desk. 
Plain,  direct,  calm,  without  art  or  flourish, 
the  vast  audience  was  motionless  for  whatever 
length  of  time  tbe  discourse  should  occupy, 
and  it  was  almost  never  less  than  an  hour  ; 
for  in  this  discourse  every  word  was  loaded 
with  a  thought ;  there  were  masses  of  infor- 
mation conveyed,  there  were  interpretations 
of  nature,  and  a  bravery  and  honesty  of 
statement  which  were  exciting  enough  with- 
out rhetoric.  All  this  was  very  powerful, 
and  under  some  passages  the  people  bent  as 
before  a  strong  wind. 

Before  such  a  man,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  casuists  of  Boston  could  prevail  only 
among  those  who  would  not  admit  that  he 
should  have  a  hearing.  He  did  not  hold  long 
arguments  in  controversies,  but  gave  formi- 
dable replies  in  single  sentences.  He  was 
ODoe  accused  by  Dr.  Gannett,  before  the  Min- 


isterial Conference,  of  using  unchristian  lan- 
guage concerning  Judge  Curtis,  who  belonged 
to  Dr.  Gannett's  church, — that  which  Dr. 
Channing  once  ministered  to.  Judge  Curtis*B 
offence,  for  which  Parker  had  publicly  de- 
nounced him,  was  the  vehement  effort  which 
he  had  made  to  return  to  slavery  William 
and  Ellen  Crafts,  who  had  journeyed  a  thou- 
sand miles  for  freedom,  she  disguised  as  a 
Southern  gentleman,  her  husband  being  hia 
body-servant.  It  was  the  same  William  Crafls 
who  last  year  at  Newcastle  defended,  against 
Dr.  Hunt,  his  right  to  be  considered  a  man. 
He  and  his  wife  were  concealed  some  days 
in  Parker's  study,  whilst  Parker  wrote  at 
the  door,  with  several  loaded  pistols,  and 
the  gun  which  his  father  had  used  in  the 
Revolution,  by  his  side.  Curtis,  however, 
was  about  to  prevail,  when  the  fugitives  were 
smuggled  off  to  England.  Then  Parker  at- 
tacked Curtis,  and  therefore  Dr.  Gannett  at- 
tacked him.  In  his  apology,  Parker  begam, 
**  You  see,  Mr.  Chairmen  and  gentlemen, 
the  thing  was  this :  a  member  of  Dr.  Gan- 
nett*s  church  tried  to  kidnap  two  of  mine." 
Under  the  explosion  of  laughter  which  fol- 
lowed this.  Dr.  Gannett  beat  a  retreat,  and 
the  matter  ended. 

Mr.  Parker  would  respect  intellectual  hon- 
esty wherever  he  found  it.  There  was  an 
editor  in  the  State  of  Virginia  who  boldly 
maintained  slavery  on  grounds  which  were 
then  regarded  in  the  South  as  subversive  of 
many  orthodox  views,  but  which  Parker  be- 
lieved were  the  only  grounds  upon  which  an 
intelligent  man  could  base  any  honest  at- 
tempt to  defend  that  institution.  So  he  sab-  ^ 
scribed  for  the  paper  and  always  read  it  care- 
fully; and  indeed,  such  faith  had  he  in  the 
honesty  of  that  editor,  that  when  they  both 
were  in  Europe,  the  one  as  2^  charge  d'affaires^ 
the  other  as  an  invalid,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ^ 
make  (though  he  was  not  in  need  of  friends) 
a  personal  request  to  this  very  fiery  South- 
erner. 

The  temper  on  both  sides,  in  the  contro- 
versy between  him  and  the  Unitarians,  will 
appear  in  the  following  facts.  When  oar 
class  at  Cambridge,  that  of  1854,  was  about 
to  be  graduated,  the  majority  of  us  were,  at 
least,  rationalistic,  and  all  had  an  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Parker.  We  had  concluded  to 
elect  him  to  deliver  the  annual  discourse  at 
our  graduation,  an  honor  which  he  might 
naturally  have  coveted,  as  indicative  of  the 
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progreM  of  his  opinions.  But  when  we 
waited  for  hi  id,  he  said,  **  I  should  rejoice  to 
do  it ;  but  tl>e  faculty  have  already  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  reputation  of  your  class 
for  relio^ious  radicalism,  and  it  is  not  right  to 
press  them  further  :  therefore  I  decline  :  get 
a  liberal  man  less  notorious  than  my8clf/* 
He  then  sugj^ested  Dr.  Furness,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  delivered  the  address.  After  us 
there  came  a  chi8s  that  cared  less  about  em- 
barraening  the  faculty,  and  which,  without 
consulting  Mr.  Parker,  Toted  to  invite  him 
to  deliver  the  address.  The  faculty,  violat- 
ing the  legal  rights  of  the  Alumni,  refused 
to  allow  him  to  address  them.  The  youths 
i^tood  their  ground,  and  so  there  was  no  ad- 
dress that  year,  but  a  silence  more  eloquent 
than  anything  that  had  been  heard  there 
since  Emerson's  oration  twenty  years  liefore. 
But  I  roust  now  follow  Parker  to  Concord, 
where  he  came  to  recover  from  his  wounds 
by  contact  with  nature,  whether  represent- 
ed in  the  Mayflowers  or  the  Brahmin  of  the 
meadows,  who  could  expound 

"  The  Vedas  of  the  violet." 

Parker,  if  he  bad  not  been  so  important  to 
the  religious  revolution  going  on  in  New 
England,  would  have  been  dibtingui^hed  as  a 
botanist.  lie  knew  by  heart  and  by  name 
every  plant  of  New  England,  and  had  a  ten- 
der love  for  flowers.  Their  presence  always 
excited  him  to  exultation.  I  remember  once 
strolling  with  him  in  the  woods,  when  we 
came  across  an  early  violet.  lie  sat  down 
by  it  and  gaxcd  on  it  for  some  time  in  silence. 
Then  he  said,  **  There  is  a  miracle-sense  in 
man  which  should  be  respected  :  man  is  too 
near  to  the  divine  mystery  of  existence  not  to 
clutch  at  anything  that  seems  to  declare  it. 
At  present,  men  feed  that  mystic  part,  that 
miracle-Fense,  with  church  fables,  as  a  man 
who  has  not  bread  will  eat  grass  and  berries 
rather  than  starve ;  but  when  man  has  got  so 
far  as  to  see  God  full  in  that  flower,  nature 
will  so  rise  as  a  miraculous  dawn  above  him 
Ihat  the  legendary  night-fires  will  sink  to 
pale  ashes." 

In  his  deep  communion  with  Emerson,  the 
first  of  men  to  him,  Parker  cooled  his  hot 
temples,  and  went  back  to  his  fight  serene 
and  happy  ;  he  came  up  feeling  that  Boston 
was  a  whited  sepulchre  full  of  dead  men*8 
boDea ;  he  went  back  convinced  that  it  was 
the  **  hub  of  the  anivene/'  as  lA.  Holmes 
TMiBD  tnqa.  urmo  aob.  tol.  zzm.  1246 
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has  described  it.  But  after  such  visits  soma 
of  Emerson's  virtue  had,  it  used  to  be  said, 
gone  out  of  him ;  and  he  was  wont  to 
regard  mankind,  or  at  least  the  world,  as  a 
failure.  At  any  rate,  there  is  an  allegorical 
stury  current  that  once,  immediately  after 
Parker  had  parted  from  Emerson  on  the  road 
to  Boston,  a  crazy  Millerite  encountered  Par- 
ker, and  cried,  '*  Sir,  do  you  not  know  thai 
the  world  is  coming  to  an  end?*'  Upon 
which  Parker  replied,  **  My  good  man,  that 
doesn't  concern  me  :  I  live  in  Boston."  The 
same  fanatic,  overtaking  Emerson, announced 
in  the  same  terms  the  approach  of  the  end  of 
the  world  ;  upon  which  Emerson  replied, 
**  I  am  glad  of  it,  sir  :  man  will  get  along^ 
much  better  without  it !" 

The  advent  of  Agassiz  at  Cambridge  wai 
an  important  event  in  connection  with  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  country.  M. 
Agassiz  was  soon  instructing  the  American 
people,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  He 
also  made  acquaintance  with  every  superior 
person  :  and  thus  the  whole  nation  was  put 
under  contribution  to  furnish  him  with  spec- 
imens. Old  fishermen  on  the  coasts  wera 
found  carefully  setting  aside  every  fish  sus- 
pected of  any  eccentricity,  and  huntsmen  in 
the  far  West  every  peculiar  feather,  as  choice 
morsels  for  this  distinguished  guest  of  the 
niuion.  To  the  young  men  at  Cambridge, 
who  were  his  pupils,  be  was  a  great  assist- 
ance, because  of  iiis  sympathy — amounting  to 
enthusiasm — for  every  effort  at  independent 
investigation.  At  the  end  of  e\erj  week  a 
portion  of  the  afternoon  was  given  to  ques- 
tionings of  Agassiz  by  the  students.  These 
became  invariably  earnest  discussions,  which 
lasted  until  late  hours,  and  always  turning 
upon  the  origin,  of  species,  and  showing  a 
tendency  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  which  M. 
Agassiz  roust  have  concluded  to  be  the  origi- 
nal depravity  of  the  scientific  mind,  as  I  be- 
lieve there  was  not  a  student  or  professor  at 
Cambridge  who  did  not  adopt  it.  At  least 
once  in  every  fortnight  Agassiz  would  take 
us  to  the  seashore  to  study  geology  and  sool- 
ogy.  Generally  it  was  at  Nahant  that  we 
spent  such  glorious  days.  It  was  easy  for 
him  to  find  there,  for  lecture-desks  and  charts, 
rocks  veined  with  mica  and  hornblende,  and 
beaches  strewn  with  sea-urchins,  etar-fisbet, 
and  often  rarer  forms. 

But  Agassis  was  very  fond  of  Conoordt 
^here  he  gave  lectures  at  times,  and  when 
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he  often  went  to  exchange  with  his  friend  I  pose  of  nature;  that    these    tbings    wbich 
Emereon   the  new  facts    and    observations '  swim,  fly,  creep,  are  so  many  short-comings  of 


which  were  always  flowing  into  his  world- 
wide nets,  for  the  philosophical  interpreta- 
tions which  with  the  trahscendentalist  were 
Always  awaiting  and  anticipating  such  facts 
and  discoveries.  Emerson  had  a  scientific 
method  of  the  severest  kind,  and  could  not 
be  carried  away  hy  any  theories.  But  it  was 
not  BO  with  nil  of  Emerson's  friends.  I  re- 
member well  being  present  at  Emerson's 
when  Agaspiz  and  Alcott  had  a  most  remark- 
able conversation. 

**  I  have  long  desired,"  says  Alcott,  **  to 
bring  my  views  of  creation  to  the  severest 
scientific  test.  To  me  the  idea  that  man  is  the 
development  from  lower  orders  of  beings  is  a 
subversion  of  the  truth." 

**  I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  exclaims 
Agassiz,  with  a  somewhat  pleased  glance  at 
the  rest  of  the  company,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  inclined  to  the  hypothesis  of  Darwin. 

**Yc8,  sir,"  continues  Alcott,  **  an  exact 
subversion  of  the  truth.  Man,  I  take  it, 
was  the  first  created  being  ;  was  he  not?  " 

Agassiz  (in  some  dismay). — **  I  don't  know 
that  I  exactly  understand  " — 

Alcott.—**  Why,  it  is  manifest  that  God 
could  never  have  created  a  miserable,  poison- 
ous Bnake  and  filthy  vermin  and  malignant 
tigers." 

Agassiz  (embarrassed) . — *«  Well,  who  could 
have  created  them?  " 

Alcott  (seeing  with  sorrow  that  Agassiz  is 
fks  materialistic  as  the  rest). — **  Must  we  not 
conclude  that  these  evil  beasts  which  fill  the 
world  are  the  various  forme  of  human  sins  ? 
That  when  man  was  created  they  did  not  ex- 
iot,  but  were  originated  by  bis  lusts  and  ani- 
malisms? " 

Agassiz  (bewildered). — **  But  geology  shows 
that  these  beasts  existed  many  ages  before 
man." 

Alcott. — »*  But  may  man  not  have  created 
these  things  before  he  appeared  in  his  present 
formt'' 

Here  Agassiz  gave  that  signal  of  distress 
which  in  company  is  unmistakable  :  he  look- 
ed at  his  watch.  Emerson  came  to  the  res- 
cue when  the  worthy  naturalist  was  on  the 
brink  of  despair,  and  suggested  that  probably 
the  two  would  comprehend  the  positions  of 
each  other,  if  Mr.  Alcott's  theory  were  given 
in  more  scientific  rhetoric.  **  Doubtless  he 
iMtni  that  man  was  the  primal  ide»and  pur- 


man, — that  is,  they  fall  short  of  bdngmen  at 
this  or  that  de^^ree,  and  thus  represent  some 
as  yet  uncontrolled  .animalism  of  human  na- 
ture. Thus  they  may  be  man  flying  or  creep- 
ing ;  and  though  as  forms  they  may  be  an- 
terior, the  type  they  are  trying  to  realize  (i.e., 
man)  may  be'anterior  to  them  ;  in  fact,  the 
type  must  l>e  in  some  sense  their  creator." 

After  this  Agassiz  had  the  look  of  a  man 
who  has  taken  to  the  sea  to  avoid  a  fire  (for 
he  suspected  some  Darwinism  in  every  word 
of  Emerson *s);  and  Alcott  had  the  look  of 
having  been  cheated  ;  for  he  did  not  recognize 
bis  scientific  summer-house  in  Emerson's 
fabric  ;  whilst  the  host,  not  without  some 
wicked  twinklings  in  his  eye,  assured  the 
company  that  faith  and  science  had  been  rec- 
onciled, the  conflict  of  ages  ended,  and  din- 
ner ready. 

But  the  chief  attraction  to  men  of  science 
that  Concord  presented  was,  that  it  was  the 
home — so  far  as  he  could  be  said  to  have  any 
— of  that  strange  apparition  that  bore  the 
name  of  Thoreau, — a  man  of  such  wonderful, 
even  unparalleled,  intimacy  with  nature  that 
his  biography  whfn  it  is  written  will  seem 
like  a  myth.  Of  this  man,  who,  next  to 
Eracvson,  h  certainly  the  most  notable  Amer- 
ican product,  I  have  said  the  least ;  and 
this  because  his  life  in  the  woods  and  the 
secrets  confided  to  him  by  nature  merit  a 
separate  narrative,  which  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  prepare  for  English  readers. 

*'  He  wa8  Emerson  *B  forest  seer, 
A  minstrel  of  the  natural  year. 
Foreteller  o^  the  vernal  ides. 
Wise  harbinger  of  spheres  and  tides,   . 
A  lover  true,  who  knew  by  heart 
Each  joy  the  nmuntain  dales  impart" 

Though  Concord  has  been  recognized  as  the 
literary  centre  of  America,  its  society  was  far 
removed  from  anything  stilted  and  preten- 
tious in  that  direction.  The  standard  of  cul- 
ture was  indeed  high,  and  the  young  people 
formed  themselves  into  classes  for  the  study  of 
languages  and  other  branches ;  but  equally 
celebrated  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  in 
Bf>ston,  were  the  Concord  picnics,  theatricals, 
skating-parties.  May  festivities,  and  berry- 
ings.  The  philosophers  of  the  village  were 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  children,  and 
it  was  a  r^le  there  that  to  their  merry  espe* 
ditioQB  should  be  invited  •*ali  children  from  . 
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six  to  eixty  years  of  age/'  Hawthorne  hav- 
ing removed  from  the  Old  Manse,  the  mirth- 
ful fairies  have  in  these  last  years  avenged 
themselves  on  the  sombre  spirits  of  his  dy- 
nasty by  making  it  the  cheerful  home  of  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Ripley,  well  known  to  the 
naturalists  on  account  of  her  valuable  oolleo- 
tion  of  lichens,  and  to  the  Cambridge  profes- 
sors on  account  ,of  her  success  in  training 
young  men  for  the  university.  It  is  said 
that  a  learned  gentleman  once  called  to  see 
this  lady,  and  found  her  hearing  at  once  the 
lesson  of  one  student  in  Sophocles,  and  that 
of  another  in  Differential  Calculus ;  at  the 
same  time  rocking  her  grandchild's  cradle 
with  one  foot,  and  shelling  peas  for  dinner, — 
a  story  not  at  all  incredible,  and  given  here 
because  somewhat  characteristic  of  a  class  of 
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the  women  of  New  England.  The  Old  Manse 
gradually  became  a  social  heart  to  the  village, 
in  distinction  from  the  piiilosopliical  capitol 
at  the  other  end,  with  which,  however,  it 
was  in  close  alliance. 

Once  in  that  neighborhood  I  met  with  an 
unquiet  soul,  yearning  for  a  higher  social  con* 
dition,  which  bad  shaped  itself  to  his  mind 
after  the  pattern  shown  by  Charles  Fourier. 
**  Have  you  ever  heard,"  I  said,  **  of  the 
child  that  went  about  lamenting  and  search* 
ing  for  the  beautiful  butterfly  which  she  had 
lost  ?  The  butterfly  had  softly  alighted  upon 
her  head,  and  sat  there  while  the  search  went 
on.  May  not  this  fable  apply  to  one  who, 
living  in  Concord,  searches  as  far  as  France 
for  a  true  society  ?  " 


Wasuinoton  Irviko  akb  his  Liierabt 
Fbi£nd8  at  SuMNTsiDB. — Messrs.  Moore,  Mc- 
Queen, &  Co.,  of  Bemers  Street,  have  published 
an  engraving,  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Barlow,  fh)m  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  design  by  Mr.  P.  O.  C.  Par- 
ley, an  American  artist,  representing  Washington 
Irving,  at  his  house  at  Sunnyside,  surrounded  by 
the  chief  literary  celebrities  of  his  country.  The 
figure  and  face  of  Irving  himself  are  rather  fee- 
ble ;  but  roost  of  the  others  present  very  g^nd 
varieties  of  human  intellect.  In  the  well-written 
little  book  which  aooompanics  the  engraving,  the 
authors  grouped  round  the  central  figure  are  thus 
indicated  :  '*  Prescott,  evidently  the  last  speaker, 
bends  towards  him  his  handsome,  intellectual 
fiioe  in  an  earnest  and  inquiring  manner  ;  while 
behind  him  stands  Longfellow,  thoughtfully  at- 
tentive for  the  momentarily-expected  response 
from  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  occasion.  At  the 
left  hand  of  Irving,  sits  Fennimore  Cooper,  oon- 
■oioas  of  his  own  brilliant  fame,  yet  cordially 
mindful  of  the  still  higher  eminence  of  his  great 
contemporary.  A  little  behind  Cooper,  we  see 
the  happy,  smiling  face  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
hopefm  of  all  good  things,  and  indifferently  con- 
tent with  his  Carlylian  reputation  as  the  roost 
original  thhiker  in  Aroerica.  The  front  line  of 
this  portion  ^  the  grotip  includes  the  strong,  de- 
cisive profile  of  Bancroft,  in  the  attentive  attitude 
of  an  expectant  listener.  Thus  we  have,  as  the 
ptrominent  interest  of  the  pictnre,  the  adroirable 
aod  lifelike  portraits  of  the  representative  writ- 
ers of  Amerksa,  in  history,  philoeophy,  romance* 
mkI  poedT,  Datundlj  and  eharaoteristioally  dis- 
poBSiL    Th^ftiacoiMepCSoo  of  ths^  artist  ii  happi- 


ly enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  other  of  the 
hospitable  Knickerbocker's  friends  and  intimates, 
scarcely  less  distinguished  in  the  literary  world 
than  those  thus  especially  honored.  Bryant 
stands  near  the  window,  pensively  meditating  on 
those  melancholy  days  that  annually  cast  &ir 
shade  of  sadness  over  Nature's  varying  face  ;  and 
opposite  him  is  seen  Hawthorne,  already  wander- 
ing in  imagination  through  those,  mysterioni 
chambers  in  the  '  House  with  the  Seven  Qables,* 
through  whose  dusky  windows  was  destined  to 
stream  the  clear  sunshine  of  his  prolifio  fancy. 
Tuckerman  is  charging  his  memory  with  the 
characteristic  points  of  the  celebrities  before  him, 
and  Willis  is  treasuring  a  'jotting  down,*  and  a 
piquant  item  for  his  *Seeings  and  Hearings,^ 
worthy  of  mention."  The  plate  is  executed  in 
mixed  line  and  stipple,  and  is  certainly  a  most 
interesting  memorial  of  a  splendid  literary  com- 
pany, some  of  which  are  now  removed  from 
amongst  us. — London  Review^  2  July. 


A  MEMOBIAL  is  about  to  be  erected  by  pnblio 
subscription  over  the  grave  of  poor  John  Clare  at 
Helpston,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  late  Lord 
Spencer  granted  a  yearly  pension  of  £10  to  the 
poet,  which  is  continued  by  the  present  eari  to' 
the  widow.  A  new  edition  of  Clare's  Poems  is 
about  to  be  |;ublisbed  for  the  benefit  of  ths. 
widow,  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co.,  illustrate^ 
with  photoeraphio  views,  eta,  by  Mrs.  Higpns 
of  Stamfiira.— /iciufrr. 
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PART   XII.— -CHAI»TER,.XU. 


KAVXSDROPPllfQ. 

If  M'Caskey  was  actually  startled  by  the 
viciDity  in  which  he  suddenly  found  himself 
to  the  persons  within  the  room,  he  was  e?en 
more  struck  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  which 
DOW  met  his  ear.  It  was  Norman  Maiilaud 
who  spoke,  and  he  recognized  him  at  once. 
Pacing  the  large  room  in  its  length,  ho  passed 
before  the  windows  quite  close  to  where  M*- 
Caskey  stood, — so  close,  indeed,  that  he  could 
mark  the  agitation  on  his  features,  and  note 
the  convulsive  twitcbings  that  shook  his 
t'leek. 

The  other  occupant  of  the  room  was  a  lady ; 
but  M'Caskcy  could  only  see  the  heavy  folds 
of  her  dark  velvet  dress  as  she  sat  apart,  and 
BO  distant  that  he  could  not  hear  her  voice. 

*'  So,  then,  it  comes  to  this  !  "  said  Mait- 
land,  stopping  in  his  walk  and  facing  where 
she  sat :  **  I  have  made  this  wearisome  jour- 
ney for  nothing !  Would  it  not  have  been  as 
easy  to  say  he  would  not  see  me?  It  was  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  travel  some  hundred  miles  and 
bo  told  at  the  end  of  it  I  had  come  for  nothing. ' ' 

She  murmured  something  inaudible  to  M'- 
Caskey,  but  to  which  Maitlnnd  quickly  an- 
swered, **  I  know  all  that ;  but  why  not  let 
me  bear  this  from  his  own  lips,  and  let  him 
•hear  what  I  can  reply  Co  it  ?  He  will  tell  me 
of  the  vast  sums  I  have  squandered  and  the 
heavy  debts  I  have  contracted  ;  and  I  would 
tell  Aim  that  in  following  his  rash  counsels 
I  have  dissipated  years  that  would  have  won 
mo  distinction  in  any  land  of  Europe.** 

Again  she  spoke ;  but  before  she  uttered 
many  words,  he  broke  suddenly  in  with, «» No 
DO,  no!  ten  thousand  times.  No!  I  knew 
the  monarchy  was  rotten, — rotten *to  the  very 
oore;  but  I  said.  Better  to  die  in  the  street 
a  chcval  than  behind  the  arras  onone*8  knees. 
Have  it  out  with  the  scoundrels,  and  let  the 
best  man  win,~that  was  the  advice  /  gave. 
Ask  Cnmffa,  ask  Filangieri,  ask  Acton,  if  I 
did  not» always  say,  *  If  the  king  is  not  ready 
to  do  as  much  for  his  crown  as  the  humblest 
peasant  would  for  his  cabin,  let  him  abdicate 
at  once.*  *' 

She  murmured  something,  and  he  inter- 
rupted  her  with,  **  Because  1  never  did — nev- 
er would— and  never  will  trust  to  priestcraft. 
All  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  all  the  craft 
of  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  will  Dot 
kkring  back  oonfideooe  in  the  monarchy.  But 
why  do  1 1^  of  tbeee  things  to  you  ?    Go 
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back  and  ask  him  to  see  me.  Say  that  I  bave 
many  things  to  tell  him  ;  say  ** —  and  here 
the  mockery  of  his  voice  became  oonnpicuous 
— '*  that  I  would  wish  much  to  have  his  ad- 
vice on  certain  points. — And  why  not?** 
cried  ho  aloud  to  something  she  said  ;  **  has 
my  new  nobility  no  charm  for  him?  Well, 
then,  I  am  ready  to  strike  a  barguin  with  him. 
I  owe  Caffarelli  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  francs,  which  I  mean  to  pay,  if  I 
take  to  the  highway  to  do  it.  Hush  !  don*t 
interrupt  me.  I  am  not  asking  he  should 
pay  this  for  me ;  all  I  want  is,  that  be  will 
enable  me  to  sell  that  villa  which  he  gave  me 
some  years  ago  beyond  Caserta.  Yes,  the 
*  Torricella ; '  I  knew  all  that— it  was  a  roy- 
al present.  It  never  had  the  more  value  in 
my  eyes  for  that ;  and  perhaps  the  day  is  not 
very  distant  when  the  right  to  it  may  be  dis- 
puted. Let  him  make  out  my  title,  such  as 
it  is,  so  that  I  can  sell  it.  There  are  Jews 
who  will  surely  take  it  at  one-half  its  worth. 
Get  him  to  consent  to  this,  and  I  am  ready  to 
pledge  my  word  that  he  has  seen  the  last  of 
me." 

**  He  gave  it  to  you  as  a  wedding  present, 
Norman,'*  said  she,  haughtily  ;  and  now  her 
deep- toned  voice  rung  out  clear  and  strong ; 
**  and  it  will  be  an  unpardonable  offence  to 
ask  him  this.** 

**  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  shall  not  need 
forgiveness,- that  with  this  act  all  ends  be- 
tween us?**' 

**  I  will  be  no  party  to  this,**  said  she, 
haughtily  ;  and  she  arose  and  walked  out 
upon  the  terrace.  As  she  passed,  the  lamp- 
light flared  strongly  on  her  features,  and 
M^Caskey  saw  a  face  he  had  once  known 
well;  but  what  a  change  was  there!  Tb^ 
beautiful  Nina  Brancaleon — the  dark-haired 
Norma — the  belle  that  Byron  used  to  toast 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration — was  a 
tall  woman  advanced  in  years,  and  with  two 
masses  of  snow-white  hair  on  either  side  of  a 
pale  face.  The  dark  eyes,  indeed,  flashed 
brightly  still,  and  the  eyebrows  were  dark 
asof  yoro;  but  the  beautifully-formed  mouth 
was  hard  and  thin-lipped,  and  the  fair  brow 
marked  with  many  a  strong  line  of  pain. 

**  You  forget,  perhaps,**  said  she,  after  a 
short  pause, — **you  forget  that  it  is  from  this 
villa  I  take  my  title.  I  am  Brancaleon  della 
Torricella,  and  I  forfeit  the  name  when  it 
leaves  our  bands.*' 

''And  do  you  bold  to  this,  mother?" 
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asked  he,  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  through  which 
•omcthing  of  scorn  was  detectable. 

*»  Do  I  hold  to  it?  Of  course  I  hold  to  it! 
You  know  well  the  value  it  has  in  his  eyes. 
Without  it  he  never  would  have  consented" 
— she  stopped  suddenly,  and  seemed  to  catch 
herself  in  time  to  prevent  the  utterance  of 
some  rash  avowal.  **  As  it  is,'*  added  she, 
**  ho  told  me  so  late  as  yesterday  that  he  has 
no  rest  nor  peace,  thinking  over  his  broth- 
er's son,  and  the  great  wrong  he  has  done 
him.'' 

**  Tjct  him  think  of  th^  greater  wrong  he 
has  done  me ! — of  my  youth  that  he  has 
waited,  and  my  manhood  lost  and  ship- 
wrecked. But  for  him  and  his  weak  ambi- 
tion, I  had  belonged  to  a  party  who  would 
have  prized  my  ability  and  rewarded  my 
courage.  I  would  not  find  myself  at  thirty 
brigaded  with  a  set  of  low- hearted  priests 
and  feminnristsi  who  have  no  other  weapons 
than  treachery,  nor  any  strategy  but  lies.  If 
I  have  pquandered  his  fortune,  he  has  beg- 
gared me  m  reputation.  He  do«8  not  seem 
to  vemeni')cr  these  things.  As  to  him  whom 
he  would  prefer  to  me  and  make  his  heir,  1 
have  seen  him." 

**  You  have  seen  him,  Norman  !  When? 
— where?— how?"  cried  she,  in  wild  im- 
patience. 

•*  Yes,  I  even  had  a  plan^to  let  the  uncle 
ineet  his  promising  nephew.  I  speculated 
on  bringing  together  two  people  more  made 
for  mutual  detestation  than  any  other  two  in 
Europe." 

**  It  would  have  been  a  rash  venture !  "  said 
she,  fiercely. 

**  If  you  mean  for  mc,  that  was  the  very 
reason  I  thought  of  it.  What  other  game 
than  the  rash  one  is  open  to  a  man  like  nif  ?  " 

**  Who  ever  had  the  safer  road  to  fortune 
if  he  could  have  walked  with  the  commonest 
prudence?"  said  she,  bitterly.  -^ 

•*  How  can  you  say  that  ?  Talk  of  prudence 
to  the  man  who  has  no  fortune,  no  family, 
not  even  a  mime— no  !  "  cried  he,  fiercely  ; 
**  for  by  the  first  Maitland  I  met  I  might  be 
challenged  to  say  from  what  stock  I  came. 
lie  could  have  saved  me  from  all  this.  Noth- 
ing was  ever  easier.  You  yourself  asked, — 
ay,  liegged  this.  You  told  mc  you  begged 
it  on  your  knees  ;  and,  I  own,  if  1  never  for- 
gave him  for  refusing,  I  have  never  forgiven 
you  for  the  entreaty." 

«*  And  I  would  do  it  again  to-day  !  "  cried 
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she,  passionately.  '*  Let  him  but  acknowledge 
you,  Norman,  and  he  may  turn  me  out  upon 
the  world  houseless  and  a  beggar,  and  I  will 
bless  him  for  it !  " 

*•  What  a  curse  is  on  the  bastard  !  "  broke 
he  out  in  a  savage  vehemence,  '*  if  it  robs  him 
of  every  rightful  sentiment,  and  poisons  even 
a  mother's  love.  Do  not  talk  to  me  this  way, 
or  you  will  drive  me  mad  !  " 

•*  Oh,  Norman  !  my  dear,  dear  Norman  !  " 
cried  she,  passionately  ;  »*  it  is  not  yet  too 
late." 

"Toolato  for  what?" 

**  Not  too  late  to  gain  back  his  favor. 
When  he  saw  the  letter  in  the  king's  hand, 
calling  you  Count  of  Amalfi,  he  said,  *  This 
looks  ill  for  the  monarchy.  I  have  a  Scotch 
earldom  myself  in  my  family,  granted  by  an- 
other king  the  day  after  he  had  lost  his  own 
crown.'  Try,  then,  if  you  cannot  rally  to 
the  cause  those  men  who  are  so  much  under 
your  influedbe  that,  as  you  have  often  told 
me,  they  only  wanted  to  be  assured  of  your 
devotion  to  pledge  their  own.  If  he  could 
oelievo  the  cause  triumphant,  there  is  nothing 
he  would  not  do  to  uphold  it." 

•*Yes,"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "there 
never  lived  the  man  who  more  worshipped 
succe^ !  The  indulgences  that  he  heaped 
upon  myself  were  merely  offerings  to  a  ca- 
reer of  insolent  triumph." 

"  You  never  loved  him,  Norman,"  said  she, 
sadly. 

'*  Love  had  no  share  in  the  compact  be* 
tween  us.  Ue  wanted  to  maintain  a  cause 
which,  if  successful,  must  exclude  from  power 
in  England  the  men  who  had  insulted  him, 
and  turned  him  out  of  office.  I  wanted  some 
one  who  could  afford  to  pay  my  debts,  and 
leave  me  free  to  contract  more.  But  why 
talk  to  you  about  these  intrigues? — once 
more,  will  he  see  me?  " 

She  shook  her  bead  slowly  in  dissent. 
**  Could  you  not  write  to  him,  Norman?" 
said  she  at  last. 

**  I  will  not  write  to  a  man  under  the  same 
roof  as  myself.  I  have  some  news  for  him," 
added  he,  **  if  he  caI|^s  to  buy  it  by  an  audi- 
ence ;  for  I  suppose  he  would  make  it  an 
audience,"  and  the  last  word  he  gave  with 
deep  scorn. 

•**  Let  me  bring  him  the  tidings." 

**  Ni),  he  shall  heair  them  from  myself,  or 
not  hear  them  at  all.  I  want  this  villa !  " 
cried  he,  passionately — '*  I  want  the  title  to 
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sell  it,  and  pay  off  a  debt  tbat  is  crushing 
me.  Go,  then,  and  say  I  have  something  uf 
importance  enough  to  have  brought  me  down 
some  hundred  miles  to  tell  him  something 
that  deeply  concerns  the  cause  he  cares  for, 
and  to  which  his  counsel  would  be  invalua- 
ble." 

**  And  this  is  true?" 

*•  Did  I  ever  tell  you  a  falsehood,  mother  ?  " 
asked  he,  in  a  voice  of  deep  and,  sorrowful 
Cleaning. 

**  I  will  go,*'  said  she,  after  a  few  moments 
of  thought,  and  left  the  room.  Muidand 
took  a  bottle  of  some  esscnced  water  from 
the  table  and  bathed  his  forehead.  lie  had 
been  more  agitated  than  ho  cared  to  confess  ; 
and  now  that  he  was  alone,  and,  as  he  believed, 
unobserved,  his  features  betrayed  a  deep  de- 
pression. As  ho  sat  with  his  head  leaning 
on  both  hands,  the  door  opened.  **  Come,*' 
said  she,  gently, — **come!  **  He  arose  and 
followed  her.  No  sooner  was  all  quiet  around 
than  M'Caskey  rowed  swiftly  back  to  his 
quarters,  and,  packing  up  hastily  his  few  ef; 
fects,  made  with  all  speed  for  the  little  bay, 
where  was  the  village  he  had  passed  on  his 
arrival,  and  through  which  led  the  road  to 
Reggio.  That  something  was  **  up  **  at  Na- 
ples he  was  now  certain,  and  he  resolved  to 
be  soon  on  the  field  ;  whoever  the  victors, 
they  would  want  him. 

On  the  third  evening  he  entered  the  capi- 
tal, and  made  straight  for  Caffarelli's  house. 
He  met  the  count  in  the  doorway.  «»  The 
man  1  wanted,"  said  he,  as  he  saw  the  ma- 
jor.    *'  Go  into  my  study  and  wait  for  me.'* 

»*  Wbat  has  happened  ?  '-*  asked  M'Caekey, 
in  a  whisper. 

*'  Everything.     The  king  is  dead." 

CHAPTER   XLII. 
MARK  LTLE^S   LETTER. 

The  following  letter  was  received  at  Lyle 
Abbey  shortly  after  the  events  recorded  in 
our  last  chapter  had  happened.  It  was  from 
Mark  Lyle  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Trafford  : — 

»*  Hotel  Victoria,  Naples. 
*'  My  dear  Alice, — While  1  was  cursing 
my  bad  luck  at  being  too  late  for  the  P.  and 
0.  steamer  at  Marseilles,  your  letter  arrived 
deciding  me  to  Ci)me  on  here.  Nothing  was 
ever  more  fortunate  ;  first  of  all,  I  shall  be  able 
to  catch  the  Austrian  Lloyds  at  Ancona,  and 
reach  Alexandria  in  good  time  .or  the  mail ; 


and,  secondly,  I  Iiave  perfectly  succeeded — at 
least  r  hope  so— in  the  commission  you  gave 
me.  For  five  mortal  days  I  did  nothing  but 
examine  villas.  I  got  a  list  of  full  fifty,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  little  time,  the  number  filtered 
down  to  ten  pot^ible,  and  came  at  Inst  to 
three  that  one  could  pronounce  fairly  Labita 
ble.  To  have  health  in  this  climate — that  is 
to  say,  to  escape  malaria — you  must  abjure 
vegetation  ;  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  ter- 
tian is  to  book  yourself  for  a  sunbtrokc. 
These  at  least  were  my  experiences  up  to 
Tuesday  last ;  for  all  the  salubrious  spots 
along  the  sea-shore  had  been  long  since 
seized  on  either  by  the  king  or  the  church, 
and  every  lovely  point  of  view  was  certain  to 
be  crowned  by  a  royal  villa  or  a  monastery. 
I  was  coming  back  then  on  Tuihdny,  very 
disconsolate  indeed  from  a  long  day's  fruit- 
less search,  when  I  saw  a  perfect  gem  of  a 
place  standing  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  prom- 
ontory near  Caserta.  It  was  of  course 
'royal,* — at  least  it  belonged  to  a  Count 
d'Amalfi,  which  title  was  borne  by  some 
younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons ;  yet  as  it 
was  untenanted,  and  several  people  were 
working  in  the  gardens,  I  ventured  in  to 
have  a  look  at  it.  I  will  not  attempt  descrip- 
tion, but  just  say  that  both  within  and  with- 
out it  realizes  all  I. ever  dreamed  or  imagined 
of  an  Italian  villa.  Marble  and  frescoes  and 
fountains,  terraces  descending  to  the  sea,  and 
gardens  a  wilderness  of  orange  and  magno- 
lia, and  grand  old  rooms,  the  very  air  of 
wiiich  breathed  splendor  and  magnificence ; 
but  a  quoi  bon  ?  dear  Alice.  It  was  a  *  Pal- 
azzotto  reale,'  and  one  could  only  gaze  envi- 
ously at  delights  they  could  not  hope  to 
compass. 

*'  Seeing  my  intense  admiration  of  the 
place,  the  man  who  showed  me  around  it 
said,  as  I  was  coming  away,  that  it  was  ru- 
mored that  the  count  would  not  be  indis- 
posed to  sell  the  property.  I  know  enough 
of  Italians  to  be  aware  that  when  a  stranger 
supposed  to  be  rich — all  English  arc  in  this 
category — is  struck  with  anything, — picture,  . 
house,  or  statue, — the  owner  will  always  part 
with  it  at  tenfold  its  value.  Half  out  of  cu- 
riosity, half  to  give  myself  the  pretext  for 
another  morning's  ramble  over  the  delicious 
place,  I  asked  where  I  could  learn  any  details 
as  to  the  value,  and  received  an  address  ai 
follows,  *»  Count  Carlo  Caffarelli,  Villino 
della  Boscbetta,  Chiaja,  Naples."    Caffiurelli 
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I  at  ODoe  remembered  as  the  name  of  Mait- 
laDd's  friend,  and  in  this  found  another  rea- 
son for  calling  on  him,  since  I  had  totally 
failed  in  all  my  attempts  to  discover  M.  either 
in  London,  Paris,  or  even  here. 

*'  The  same  evening  I   went  there,  and 
found  Count  Caffarelli  in  one  of  those  fairy- 
tale little  palaces  which  this  country  abounds 
in.     lie  had  some  friends  at  dinner,  but  on  | 
reading  my  name,  recognized  me,  and  came 
out  with  a  most  charming  politeness  to  pret«  : 
me  to  join  his  party.     It  was  do  use  refusing  ; 
the  Italian  persuasiveness  has  that  element  i 
of  the  irresistible  about    it  that  one  cannot 
oppot^) ;  and  I  soon   found  myself  smoking 
my  cigar  in  a  company  of  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple who  treated  me  as  an  intimate  fiiend. 

**  I  may  amuse  you  some  day  by  some  of 
the  traits  of  their  bonhommie.  I  must  now 
confine  myself  to  our  more  immediate  inter- 
ests. Caffarelli,  when  he  found  that  I  wanted 
some  information  about  the  villa,  drew  his 
arm  within  my  own,  and,  taking  me  away 
from  the  rest,  told  me  in  strictest  confidence 
that  the  villa  was  Maitland^s, — Maitland  be- 
ing the  Conted' Amalfi, — the  title  having  been 
conferred  by  the  late  king,  one  of  the  very 
last  acts  of  his  life. 

** »  And  Maitland,'  said  I,  scarcely  recover- 
ing from  my  astonishment, — *  where  is  he 

DOW  ?  * 

**  *  Within  a  few  yards  of  you,'  said  he, 
turning  and  pointing  to  the  closed  jalousies  of 
a  room  that  opened  on  a  small  separately  en- 
closed garden  ;  *  he  is  there.' 

*'  There  was  something  like  secrecy,  mys- 
tery at  least,  in  his  manner  as  he  said  this, 
that  prevented  my  speaking  for  a  moment, 
and  he  went  on  :  *  Yes,  Maitland  is  in  that 
room,  stretched  on  his  bed,  poor  fellow  ;  be 
has  been  severely  wounded  in  a  duel  which, 
had  I  been  there,  should  never  have  been 
fought.  All  this,  remember,  is  in  confidence  ; 
for  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  Maitland  is  one 
of  those  men  who  hate  being  made  gossip  of ; 
and  I  really  believe  that  his  wound  never  gave 
him  one- half  the  pain  that  he  felt  at  the  bare 
possibility  of  his  adventure  being  made  town- 
talk.  So  well  have  we  managed  hitherto, 
that  of  the  men  you  see  here  to-night — all  of 
them  intimate  with  him — one  only  knows 
that  his  illness  is  not  a  mahiria  fever.' 

**  *  But  can  you  answer  for  the  same  pru- 
dence and  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  other 
principal?  ' 


**  *  We  have  secured  it,  for  the  time  at 
least,  by  removing  him  from  Naples ;  and  nM 
the  laws  here  are  very  severe  against  duel- 
ling, his  own  safety  will  suggest  silence.' 

**  *  Do  you  think  Maitland  would  see  me  ? ' 

**  ^  I  suppose  he  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you  ;  but  i  will  ascertain  that  without  letting 
him  know  that  I  have  already  told  you  he  was 
here.  Remember,  too;  if  he  should  reoeivo 
you,  drop  nothing  about  the  duel  or  the 
wound.  Allude  to  his  illness  as  lever,  and 
leave  to  himself  entirtdy  the  option  of  telling 
you  the  true  story  or  not.' 

**  After  a  few  more  words  of  caution, — leas 
needed,  if  he  only  had  known  how  thorougb- 
ly :  I  understood  his  temper  and  disposition,— 
he  left  me.  lie  was  back  again  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  and,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  led 
me  to  Maitland's  door.     *  There,'  said   hQ ; 

*  go  in  ;  be  expects  you.' 

**  It  wab  only  after  a  few  seconds  that  I 
could  see  my  way  through  the  half-darkened 
room,  but,  guided  by  a  weak  voice  saying, 

*  Come  on — here,'  I  approached  a  bed,  on  the 
outside  of  which  in  a  loose  dressing-gown,       ^ 
the  poor  fellow  lay. 

**  *  You  find  it  hard  to  recognize  me,  Lyle,' 
said  he,  with  an  attempt  to  smile  at  the 
amazement  which  I  could  not  by  any  effort 
repress ;  for  he  was  wasted  to  a  shadow,  his 
brown  cheeks  were  sunken  and  sallow,  and 
his  dark,  flashing  eyes  almost  colorless. 

**  *  And  yet,'  added  he,  '  the  doctor  baa 
just  been  complimenting  me«on  my  improved 
looks.  It  seems  I  was  more  horrible  yester* 
day,'  I  don*t  remember  what  I  said,  but  he 
thanked  me  and  pressed  my  hand, — a  great 
deal  from  him,  for  he  is  not  certainly  demon- 
strative; and  then  he  pressed  me  to  tell 
about  you  all, — how  you  were,  and  what  di>- 
ing.  He  inquired  so  frequently,  and  recurred 
so  often  to  Bella,  that  I  almost  suspected 
sometliing  between  them,— though,  after  all, 
I  ought  to  have  known  that  this  was  a  con- 
quest above  Bella's  reach, — the  man  who 
might  any  day  choose  from  the  highest  ia 
Europe. 

**  *  Now  a  little  about  yourself,  Maitland,' 
said  I.     *  Ilow  long  have  you  been  ill  ?  ' 

***This  is  the  seventeenth  day,*  said  be, 
sighing.  *•  Caflareili  of  course  told  you  fever  ; 
but  here  it  is,'  and  he  turned  on  his  side 
and  showed  me  a  great  mass  of  applianoet 
and  bandages.  *  I  have  been  wounded.  I 
went  out  with  a  fellow  whom  none  of  mj 
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fi-iends  would  coDScnt  to  my  meeting,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  take  my  valet  Fcnton  for  my 
second,  and  he,  not  much  versed  in  these 
matters,  accepted  the  Neapolitan  sword  in- 
stead of  the  French  one.  I  had  not  touched 
one  these  eight  years,  /^t  all  events,  my  an- 
tagonist was  an  expert  swordsman, — I  sus- 
pect, in  this  style  of  fencing,  more  than  my 
equal ;  he  certainly  was  cooler,  and  took  a 
thrust  I  gave  him  through  the  fore-arm  with- 
out ever  owning  be  was  wounded  till  he  saw 
me  fall.' 

«»  *  Plucky  fellow,'  muttered  I. 

«*  *  Yes,  pluck  he  has  unquestionably  ;  nor 
did  ho  behave  badly  when  all  was  over  ;  for 
though  it  was  as  much  as  his  neck  was  worth 
to  do  it,  he  offered  to  support  me  in  the  car- 
riage nil  the  way  back  to  Naples.' 

**  *  That  was  a  noble  offer,'  said  I. 

**  •  And  there  never  was  a  16ss  noble  an- 
tagonist!' cried  Maitland,  with  a  bitter 
laugh.  *  Indeed,  if  it  ever  should  get  al)road 
that  I  crossed  swords  with  him,  it  would  go 
near  to  deny  mo  the  power  of  demanding 
a  similar  satisfaction  from  one  of  my  own 
rank  to-morrow.  Do  not  ask  me  who  he  Ih, 
Lyle  ;  do  not  question  me  about  the  quarrel 
itself.  It  is  the  thinking,  the  brooding  over 
these  things  as  I  lie  here,  that  makes  this  bed 
a  torture  to  me.  The  surgeon  and  his  probes 
are  not  pleasant  visitors;  but  I  welcome  them 
when  they  divert  my  thoughts  from  these 
musings.' 

**  I  did  my  btst  to  rally  him,  and  get  him 
to  talk  of  the  future,  when  he  should  be  up 
and  about  again.  I  almost  thought  I  had 
done  him  some  little  good,  when  Caffarelli 
came  in  to  warn  me  that  the  doctors  were  im- 
perative against  his  receiving  any  visitors,  and 
I  had  been  there  then  full  two  hours  ! 

**  *  I  have  told  Lyle,'  said  he,  as  we  were 
leaving  the  room,  *  that  you  must  let  him 
come  and  see  me  to-morrow  ;  there  are  other 
things  I  want  to  talk  over  with  him.' 

*'  It  was  high  time  I  should  have  left  him, 
for  his  fever  was  now  coming  on,  and  Caffa- 
relli told  me  that  he  raved  throughout  the 
whole  night,  and  talked  incessantly  of  places 
which,  even  in  a  foreign  pronunciation,  I 
knew  to  Iw  in  our  own  neighborhood  in  Ire- 
land. The  next  day  1  was  not  admitted  to 
see  him.  The  day  after  that  I  was  only  suf- 
fered to  pass  a  lew  minutes  beside  his  bed,  on 
condition,  too,  that  ho  should  not  be  allowed 
to  Bp<;ak  ;  and  to-day,  as  it  is  my  last  in  Na- 
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pies,  I  have  been  with  bim  for  abo?e  an  hoar. 
I  am  certain,  my  dear  Alice,  that  there  is 
something  at  least  in  my  suspicion  aboal 
Bella,  from  what  took  place  to-day.  Hearing 
that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  to-nfght  to  catch 
the  steamer  at  Ancona,  be  said,  *  Lyle,  I 
shall  want  a  few  minutes  with  you,  all  alone 
though,  before  you  leave.'  He  said  this  be- 
cause either  the  doctor  or  Caffarelli,  or  both, 
have  been  with   us  since  our  first  meeting. 

*  Don't  look  gloomy,  old  fellow,'  he  added  ; 

*  I'm  not  going  to  speak  about  my  will.  It 
is  rather  of  life  I  mean  to  talk,  and  what  to 
do  with  life  to  make  it  worth  living  for. 
Meanwhile,  Caffarelli  has  been  telling  me  of 
your  hunt  after  a  villa.  There  is  mine — the 
Torricella — take  it.  Carlo  says  you  were 
greatly  struck  with  it ;  and  as  it  is  really 
pretty,  and  inhabitable,  too,  a  thing  rare 
enou&^h  with  villas,  I  insist  upon  your  offer- 
ing it  to  your  family.  There's  a  sort  of  sum- 
mer-house or  **Belvidere"  on  the  extreme 
point  of  the  rock,  with  half  a  dozen  little 
rcKjms  ;  I  shall  keep  that  for  myself;  but  tell 
Lady  Lyle  I  shall  not  be  a  troublesome  visit- 
or. It  will  .be  the  rarest  of  all  events  to  see 
me  there  ;  for  I  shall  not  be  long  in  Italy.'  I 
was  eager  to  ask  why,  or  whither  he  was 
turning  his  steps ;  but  he  was  never  one  to 
stand  much  questioning,  and  in  his  present 
state  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  cross 
him.  By  way  of  saying  something, — any- 
thing at  the  moment, — I  asked  how  were 
things  going  on  here  politically.  lie  laughed 
his  usual  little  quiet  laugh,  and  called  out  to 
Caffarelli,  who  stood  in  the  window.  *  Come 
here.  Carlo,  and  tell  Lyle  how  we  are  getting 
on  here.  lie  wants  to  know  if  the  ammu- 
nition bos  been  yet  served  out  for  the  bom- 
bardment ;  or  are  you  waiting  for  the  barri- 
cades? '  Ho  jumped  up  in  his  bed  as  be 
spoke,  and  then  fell  back  again.  The  doctor 
ran  hastily  over,  and  cried  out,  *  That's  ex- 
actly what  I  said  would  come  of  it!  There's 
hemorrhage  again  ! '  And  a)  we  were  turned 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  other  doctors  were 
speedily  summoned,  and  it  was  only  an  hour 
ago  I  heard  that  he  was  going  on  favorably, 
but  that  in  future  a  strict  interdict  should  lie 
put  upon  all  visits,  and  none  admitted  to  him 
but  his  physicians.  Seeing  this,  there  was 
no  use  deferring  my  departure,  which  would, 
besides,  place  my  commission  in  jeopardy.  1 
have  already  outstayed  n|y  leave  by  two 
mails. 
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**  Cafiarelli  is  to  write  to  you  about  the 
Tilla,  and  take  all  your  directions  about  get- 
ting it  in  order  for  your  arrival,  lie  Bays 
that  there  is  only  too  much  furniture  ;  and 
M  there  are  something  like  eighty  odd  rooms 
— it  is  called  Palazzotto,  a  diminutiTe  for 
palace  ! — the  chances  are  that  even  you  will 
have  space  enough  for  what  you  call  *  to 
turn  round  in.'  I  am  in  no  dread  of  your 
being  disappointed  in  it,  and  1  repeat  once 
more,  it  is  the  most  exquisitely  b«autiful 
spot  I  ever  saw.  I  would  rather  own  it  than 
ita  larger  brother,  the  great  kingly  palace  on 
th^  opposite  side  of  the  bay. 

**  1  left  my  card  at  the  Legation  for  your 
friend  Mr.  Darner;  but  he  has  not  returned 
my  ^isit.  I  own  I  had  no  peculiar  anxiety 
to  know  him.  Maitland  could  only  say  that 
he  *  was  not  an  ill-natured  fellow,  and  per- 
haps a  shade  smarter  than  his  colleagues.' 

**  Caflbrelli  promises  to  keep  you  informed 
about  poor  Maitland,  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing all  the  doctors  say,  I  do  not  augur 
too  favorably.  On  every  account,  whether 
you  really  avail  yourselves  of  it  or  not,  do 
not  refuse  his  offer  of  the  villa  ;  it  would 
give  him  the  deepest  pain  and  mortification, 
knowing  how  I  had  fixed  upon  it  before  1 
heard  of  his  being  the  owner.  1  am  very 
Borry  to  leave  him,  and  sorrier  that  I  have 
not  lieard  what  he  was  so  eager  to  tell  me. 
I  shall  be  very  impatient  till  1  hear  from  you, 
and  know  whether  you  concur  in  my  conjec- 
ture or  not. 

**  The  king  sent  twice  to-day  to  inquire 
after  M.,  and  has  already  announced  his  in- 
tention to  come  in  person,  so  soon  as  the  doc- 
tors deem  such  a  visit  safe.  To  see  the 
names  that  were  left  to-day  with  the  porter, 
you  M'ould  say  it  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Europe  was  causing  all  this  public  anxiety. 

**  1  truKt,  my  dear  Alice,  you  will  be  sat- 
isfitni  with  this  long-winded  epistle, — the  last, 
proljahly,  you  will  get  i'rom  me  till  1  reach 
Calcutta.  I  had  intended  to  have  given  you 
all  the  gossip  of  this  pleasant  place,  which, 
even  on  the  verge,  as  some  think,  of  a  revo- 
lution, has  time  and  to  spare  for  its  social 
delinquencies  ;  but  Maitland  has  so  engrossed 
my  thoughts  that  he  has  filled  my  letter  ;  and 
yet  I  have  not  told  you  one  tithe  of  what  I 
have  heard  about  him  from  his  friend  CafiTa- 
relii.  Indeed,  in  his  estimation,  M.  has  no 
eqnal  living;  ho  is  not  alone  the  cleverest, 
boldest,  and  most  accomplished  of  men,  but 
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truest  and  the  best-hearted.  I  sat  late  into  the 
night  last  night  listening  to  traits  of  his  gen- 
erosity,— the  poor  people  he  has  helped,  the 
deserving  creatures  he  had  succored,  and 
the  earnest  way  he  had  pressed  claims  on  the 
ministry  for  wretched  families  who  had  been 
friendless  without  him.  1  was  dying  to  ask 
other  questions  about  him  ;  but  I  did  not  ven- 
ture, and  yet  the  man  puzzles  me  more  than 
ever.  Once,  indeed,  CafTarelli  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  telling  me  something.  I  had  asked 
what  Maitland  meant  by  saying  that  be 
should  probably  soon  quit  Italy?  *  Ah,' 
replied  Cafiarelli^  laughing,  *  then  he  has 
told  you  of  that  mad  scheme  of  bis ;  but  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  why  go  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a  Bey  of  Tunis?'  *  A  Bey  of  Tu- 
nis ! '  cried  I,  in'  such  evident  astonishment 
as  showed  I  bad  heard  of  the  project  for 
the  first  time.  *  Of  course  it  was  but  a 
jest,'  said  Cafiarelli,  catching  himself  up 
quickly.  *  The  present  Bey  and  Maitland 
lived  together  in  Paris  in  their  early  days; 
and  I  have  seen  scores  of  letters  entreating 
Maitland  to  come  to  Tunis,  and  ofiering  him 
the  command  of  a  division,  the  place  of  a 
minister, — anything,  in  fact,  that  might  be 
supposed  to  tempt  him.  You  may  imagine 
yourself  how  likely  it  is  that  a  man  with  all 
Europe  at  his  feet  would  consent  to  finish 
bis  life  in  an  African  banishment.' 

**  If  I  could  only  have  one  week  more  here, 
I  feel  certain  that  Cafiarelli  would  tell  me 
everything  that  I  want  to  learn  ;  but  I  must 
up  and  away.  My  servant  is  already  hurry- 
ing down  my  baggage,  and  1  have  not  more 
time  than  to  send  my  loves  to  you  all. 
**  Yours  ahirays, 

<*  Mark  Ltlb. 

«•  P.  S.— Caff",  is  just  the  fellow  to  be  made 
very  useful,  and  likes  it;  so  don't  6cru[)le  to 
write  to  him  as  fully  as  you  please,  lie  has 
already  told  me  of  a  first-ratu  chief-servant, 
a  Maestro  di  Casa,  for  you  ;  and,  in  fact, 
only  commision-  him,  and  he'll  improvise 
you  a  full  household  ready  for  your  arrival. 
Ado!" 

CBAFTER  ZLIII. 
TUB  MAJOR  AT  BADEN. 

**  You  will  please  to  write  your  name  there, 
sir,"  said  a  clerk  from  l)ehind  aw<iuden  rail* 
ing  to  a  fierce-looking  little  man  in  a  frogged 
coat  and  a  gold-banded  cap,  in  the  busy  bank- 
room  of  Parodi  at  Genoa. 
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<*  And  mj  qualities?"  Bsked  the  other, 
haughtily. 

'*  As  you  please,  sir." 

The  stranger  took  the 'pen,  and  wrote 
*'  Milo  M'Caekey,  Count  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
Knight  of  various  orders,  and  Knight-postu- 
late of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,"  etc,  etc. 

**  Your  Excellency  has  not  added  your  ad- 
dress," said  the  clerk,  obsequiously. 

**  The  Tuileries  when  in  Paris,  Zarkoe-Ze- 
loe  when  in  Russia.  Usually  incog,  in  Eng- 
land, I  reside  in  a  cottage  near  Osborne. 
When  at  this  side  of  the  Alps,  wherever  be 
the  royal  residence  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
city  I  chance  to  be  in."  He  turned  to  retire, 
and  then,  suddenly  wheeling  round,  said, 
<*  Forward  any  letters  that  may  come  fur  me 
to  my  relative,  who  is  now  at  the  Trombetta, 
Turin." 

**  Your  Excellency  has  forgotten  to  mention 
his  name." 

**Sv>  I  have,"  said  he,  with  a  careless 
laugh.  **  It  is  somewhat  new  to  me  to  be  in 
a  town  where  I  am  unknown.  Address  my 
letters  to  the  care  of  Ilis  llighness  the  Duke 
of  Liauenburg-Gluckstein ;  "  and  with  a  little 
gesture  of  his  hand,  to  imply  that  he  did  not 
exact  any  royal  honors  at  his  departure,  be 
strutted  out  of  the  bank  and  down  the  street. 

Few  met  or  passed  without  turning  to  re- 
mark him,  such  was  the  contrast  between 
his  stature  and  his  gait ;  for  while  oonsider- 
ably  below  the  middle  size,  there  was  an  in- 
solent pretension  in  his  swagger, — a  deflant 
impertinence  in  the  stare  of  bis  fiery  eyes, 
that  seemed  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  each  that 
looked  at  him.  His  was  indeed  that  sense  of 
overflowing  prosperity,  that,  if  it  occasion- 
ally inclines  the  right-minded  to  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness,  is  just  as  certain 
to  impel  the  men  of  a  different  stamp  to  feats 
of  a;rgre(»iveness  and  insolence.  Such  was 
indeed  his  mood,  and  he  would  have 
hailed  as  the  best  boon  of  Fate,  the  occasion 
for  a  quarrel  and  a  duel. 

The  contempt  he  felt  fcSr  the  busy  world 
that  moved  by,  too  deep  in  its  own  cares  to 
interpret  the  defiance  he  threw  around  him, 
so  elevated  him  that  he  swaggered  along  as 
if  the  flagway  were  all  his  own. 

Was  he  not  triumphant.  What  had  not 
gone  weM  with  him?  Gold  in  his  pocket, 
success  in  a  personal  combat  with  a  man  so 
highly  placed  that  it  was  a  distinction  to  him 
for  life  to  have  encountered:  the  very  per- 


emptory order  he  received  to  quit  Naples  at 
once  was  a  recognition  of  his  importance 
that  actually  overwhelmed  him  with  delight : 
and  he  saw  in  the  vista  before  him  the  time 
when  men  would  stop  at  the  windows  of 
print-shops  to  gaze  on  the  features  of  **  Le 
fiimeuz  M*Caskey." 

There  was  something  glorious  in  his  self- 
conceit;  for  there  was  nothing  he  would  not 
dare  to  achieve  that  estimation  which  he  bad 
already  conceived  ot  his  own  abilities.  At 
the  time  I  now  speak  of,  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary lull  in  the  storm  of  Italian  politioa 
caused  by  Count  Cavour*s  crafty  negotiatioos 
with  the  Neapolitan  Government, — nego- 
tiations solely  devised  to  induce  that  false 
sense  of  security  which  was  to  end  in  down- 
fall and  ruin.  Whether  M'Caskey  had  any 
forebodings  of  what  was  to  come  or  not,  be 
knew  well  that  it  was  not  the  moment  for 
men  like  himself  to  be  needed.  **  When  the 
day  of  action  comes,  will  come  the  question, 
*" Where  is  M'Caskey?'  Meanwhile  I  will 
he  off  to  Baden.  I  feel  as  though  I  ought  to 
break  the  bank." 

To  Baden  he  went.  IIow  many  are  there 
who  can  recall  that  bustling,  pretentiouSt 
over-dressed  little  fellow,  who  astonished  the 
pistol-gallery  hy  his  shooting,  and  drove  the 
poor  maUre  d'armes  to  the  verge  of  despair 
by  his  skill  with  the  rapier,  and  then  swag- 
gered into  the  play-room  to  take  the  first 
chair  he  pleased,  only  too  happy  if  he  could 
provoke  any  to  resent  it.  IIow  he  frowned 
down  the  men  and  ogled  the  women ;  smil- 
ing blandly  at  the  beauties  that  passed,  as 
though  in  recognition  of  charms  ti)eir  owners 
might  well  feel  proud  of,  for  they  had  capti- 
vated a  M'Caskey !  How  sumptuous,  too,  his 
dinner  ;  how  rare  and  curious  his  wines ;  bow 
obsequious  were  they  who  waited  on  bim  ; 
what  peril  impended  over  the  man  that  asked 
to  be  served  before  him  ! 

Strong  men, — men  in  all  the  vigor  of  their 
youth  and  strength, — men  of  honor  and  men 
of  tried  courage,  passed  and  repassed,  looked 
at,  but  never  dreamed  of  provoking  him.  Ab- 
surd as  he  was  in  dress,  ridiculous  in  bis 
overweening  pretension,  not  one  ventured 
on  the  open  sneer  at  what  each  in  his  secret 
heart  despised  for  its  vulgar  insolence.  And 
what  a  testimony  to  pluck  was  there  ii\  all 
this !  for  to  what  other  quality  in  such  a 
man's  nature  bad  the  world  consented  to  ba?e 
paid  homage? 
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Not  one  of  thoset  who  made  waj  for  him 
would  have  stooped  to  know  him.  There 
WU8  not  a  man  i>f  thoee  who  otmtroiled  hie 
graritj  to  renpccc  a  degree  of  abeurditj  ac- 
tunlly  laughable,  who  would  have  accepted 
hie  acquaintance  at  any  price ;  and  yet  for 
all  that,  he  moved  amongst  them  there,  ex- 
acting every  deference  that  was  accorded  to 
the  highest,  and  undeniably  inferior  to  none 
about  liiu^. 

W  hat  l)ecome8  of  the  cant  that  classes  the 
courage  of  men  with  the  instincts  of  the  low- 
est l>rute8  in  presence  of  a  fact  like  this? 
or  must  wc  noC  frankly  own  that,  in  the  re- 
spect paid  to  personal  daring,  we  read  the 
avowal  that,  however  oonstitutetl  men  may  be, 
countge  is  a  quality  that  all  most  reverence? 

Nut  meeting  with  the  resistance  he  had 
half  hop^'d  for,  denied  none  of  the  claims  he 
preferred,  M'Caskcy  became  bland  and  cour- 
teous, lie  vouchsafed  a  nod  Co  the  crou- 
pier at  the  plny-table,  and  manifested,  by  a 
graceful  gesture  as  he  took  his  scat,  that  the 
cumputiy  need  not  rise,  as  he  deigned  to  join 
them . 

In  little  more  than  a  week  after  his  arriv- 
al he  had  l)eoome  famous ;  be  was  splendid, 
too,  in  his  largesses  to  waiters  and  lackeys ; 
and  it  is  a  problem  that  might  be  somewhat  of 
a  puzzle  to  resolve,  how  far  the  sentiments 
of  the  very  lowest  class  can  permeate  the 
rank  aixivc  them,  and  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  very  higlicst ;  for  this  very  estimation, 
thus  originating,  grew  at  last  to  be  at  least 
partially  entertained  by  others  of  a  very  su- 
perior station.  It  was  then  that  men  dis- 
cussed with  each  other  who  was  this  strange 
count — of  what  nation?  Five  modem  lan- 
guages had  he  been  beard  to  talk  in,  with- 
out a  flaw  even  of  accent.  Wliat  country 
he  served?  Whence  and  what  his  resour- 
ces? It  was  when  newspaper  correspondents 
bepin  vaguely  to  hint  at  an  interesting 
stranger,  wliose  skill  in  every  weapon  was 
only  equalled  by  his  success  at  play,  etc., 
that  he  diNippeared  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
Ciime,  hut  nut  without  leaving  ample  matter 
fur  wonder  in  the  telegraphic  despatch  he 
sent  off  a  few  hours  before  starting,  and 
which,  in  S4ime  form  more  or  less  garbled, 
was  currently  talked  of  in  society.  It  was 
addrjwsed  to  M.  Mocquard,  Tuileries,  Paris, 
and  in  these  words ,  ^*  'ifell  the  £.  I  shall 
meet  hiui  at  Compicgne  on  Siturday.^' 

Could  anything  be  more  delightfully  inti- 
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idlers  of  Baden 
were  puzzling  their  heads  as  to  who  he 
might  be  who  could  thus  write  to  an  impe- 
rial secretary,  the  writer  was  travelling  at  all 
speed  through  Switzerland,  but  so  totally 
disguised  in  appearance  that  not  even  the^ye 
of  a  detective  could  have  discovered  in  the 
dark-haired,  block-bearded,  and  sedate-look^ 
ing  Colonel  Chamberlayno  the  fiery-faced 
and  irascible  Count  M'Caskey. 

A  very  brief  telegram  in  a  cipher  well 
known  to  him  was  the  cause  of  his  sudden '' 
departure.  It  ran  thus  :  **  Wanted  at  Cham- 
bery  in  all  haste.*'  And  at  Chambery,  at 
tlie  Golden  Lamb,  did  he  arrive  with  a  speed 
which  few  save  himself  knew  bow  to  com- 
pass. Scarcely  bad  he  entered  the  arched 
doorway  of  the  inn  than  a  traveller,  pre- 
ceded by  his  luggage,  met  him.  They  l)owed 
as  people  do  who  encounter  in  a  passage, 
but  without  acquaintance;  and  yet^in  that 
brief  courtesy  the  stranger  had  time  to  slip  a 
letter  into  M'Caskey's  hand,  who  passed  in 
with  all  the  ease  and  unconcern  imaginable. 
Ilaving  ordered  dinner,  he  went  to  liis  room 
to  dress,  and  then,  locking  his  door,  he  read,  — 

**  The  Cabinet  courier  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment will  pass  Chambery  on  the  night  of 
Saturday  the  ISth,  or  on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day the  19th.  lie  will  be  the  bearer  of  three 
despatch-bags,  two  large  and  one  small  one^ 
bearing  the  letters  F.  0.  and  the  number  18 
on  it.  You  are  to  possess  yourself  of  this, 
if  possible  ;  the  larger  bags  are  not  required. 
If  you  succeed,  nmke  for  Naples  by  whatever 
route  you  deem  best  and  speediest,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  loss  may  possibly  be  known 
at  Turin  within  a  brief  space. 

*'  If  the  contents  be  as  suspected,  and  all 
goes  well, you  are  a  made  man.  C.  C/' 

M'Caskey  read  this  over  three  several 
times,  dwelling  each  time  on  the  same  places, 
and  then  be  arose  and  walked  leisurely  up 
and  down  the  room.  Ii«  then  tOi)k  out  his 
guide-book  and  saw  that  a  train  started  for 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  at  six,  arriving  at 
eight, — a  short  train,  not  in  correspondence 
with  any  other  ;  and  as  the  mil  road  ended 
there,  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  includ- 
ing the  passage  of  Mont  Cenis,  must  bo  per- 
formed by  carriage.  Of  course,  it  was  in 
tiiis  short  interval  the  feat  must  be  accom- 
plished, if  at  all. 

The  waiter  announced  **  his  Excellen- 
cy's "  dinner  while  be  thus  cogitated,  and  he 
descended  and  dined  heartily ;  he  even  or. 
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dered  a  bottle  of  very  rare  cbambertin,  which 
Btood  at  eighteen  francs  in  the  carte.  He 
sipped  his  wine  at  his  ease  ;  he  bad  full  an 
hour  before  the  train  started,  and  he  bad 
time  for  reflection  as  well  as  enjoyment. 
♦*  You  are  to  possess  yourself  of  this,"  mut- 
tered he,  reading  from  a  turned-down  part 
of  the  note — *♦  had  you  been  writing  to  any 
other  man  in  Europe,  Signor  Conte  Caffa- 
relli,  you  would  have  been  profuse  enough  of 
your  directions  :  you  would  ba?e  said,  *■  You 
are  to  shoot  this  fellow — you  are  to  waylay 
him — you  are  to  have  him  attacked  and  come 
to  his  rescue,'  and  a  score  more  of  suchlilce 
contrivances  :  but — to  me — to  xe — there  was 
none  of  this.  It  was  just  as  Bonaparte  said 
to  DcBsaiz  at  Marengo, — *  Ride  through  the 
centre ' — ho  never  added  how.  A  made 
man  !  I  should  think  so  !  The  man  has  been 
made  some  years  since,  sir.  Another  bottle, 
waiter,  and  mind  that  it  be  not  shaken.  Who 
was  it — I  can't  remem})er — stopped  a  Rus- 
sian courier  with  despatches  for  Constanti- 
nople ?  Ay,  to  bo  sure,  it  was  Long  Welles- 
ley';  he  told  me  the  story  himself.  It  was 
a  cluiuHy  trick,  too  ;  he  upset  his  sledge  in 
the  snow,  and  made  off  with  the  bags,  and 
got  great  credit  for  the  feat  at  home.'* 

*^  The  train  will  start  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

**  Not  if  I  am  not  ready,  my  good  fellow," 
said  tlio  major,  *<  though  now  I  see  nothing 
to  detain  me,  and  I  will  go." 

Alone  in  his  first-class,  he  bad  leisure  to 
think  over  his  plans.  Much  depended  on 
who  might  be  the  courier.  lie  knew  most  of 
them  well,  and  speculated  on  the  peculiar 
traits  of  this  or  that.  **  If  it  be  Bromley, 
he  will  have  his  own  caleche  ;  Airiie  will  be 
for  the  cheap  thing,  and  take  the  diligence ; 
and  Poynder  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  some 
one  to  join  him,  and  pay  half  the  post-horses 
and  all  the  postilions.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
more  of  these  fellows  on  this  *  dodge,'  but  I 
defy  the  craftiest  of  them  to  know  me  now  :" 
and  he  took  out  a  little  pcK'ket-glass,  and  gaz- 
ed couiplucently  at  bis  features.  <*  Colonel 
Moore  Chamberlayne,  A.  D.  C,  on  his  way 
to  Corfu,  with  despatches  for  the  Lord  High 
Commibsiuner.  A  very  soldierlike  fellow 
too,"  added  he,  arranging  his  whiskers, 
*'  but,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  a  bit  of  a  Tartar. 
Yes,' that  s  the  ticket,"  added  be,  with  a  smile 
at  his  image  in  the  glass, — **  despatches  of 
great  importance  for  Storks  at  Corfu." 


Arrived  at  St.  Jean,  he  learned  that  the  mai^ 
train  from  France  did  not  arrive  till  11.20, 
ample  time  for  all  his  arrangements.  He  also 
learned  that  the  last  English  messenger*  had 
left  his  caleche  at  Susa,  and,  except  one 
light  carriage  with  room  for  only  two,  there 
was  nothing  on  that  side  of  the  mountain 
but  the  diligence.  This  conveyance  he  at  once 
secured,  ordering  the  postilion  to  be  in  the 
saddle  and  ready  tq  start,  if  necessary,  when 
the  mail-train  came  in.  '*  It  is  just  pos- 
sible," said  be,  **  that  the  friend  I  am  ex- 
pecting may  not  arrive,  in  which  case  I  shall 
await  the  next  train  ;  but  if  he  comes,  you 
must  drive  your  best,  my  man  ;  for  I  shall 
want  to  catch  the  first  train  for  Susa  in  the 
morning."  Saying  this,  he  retired  to  his 
room  where  he  bad  many  things  to  do, — so 
many,  indeed,  that  he  had  but  just  ^mpleted 
them  when  the  shriek  of  the  engine  an- 
nounced that  the  train  was  coming  ;  the  min- 
ute after,  the  long  line  dashed  into  the  station 
and  came  to  a  stand. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 
THE  messenger's  FIBST  JOURKET. 

As  the  train  glided  smoothly  into  the  sta- 
tion, M'Caskey  passed  down  the  platform  peei^ 
ing  into  each  carriage,  as  if  in  search  of  an 
expected  friend.  *'  Not  come,"  muttered  ho, 
in/a  voice  of  displeasure  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  solitary  first-class  passenger, 
who  soon  after  emerged  with  some  enormout 
bags  of  white  linen  massively  sealed,  and 
bearing  addresses  in  parchment. 

*.*  I  beg  pardon,"  said  M'Caskey,  approadi- 
ing  and  touching  his  hat  in  salute. 

♦*  Are  you  with  despatches?  " 

^*  Yes,"  said  the  other  in  some  astonish- 
ment at  the  question. 

*'  Have  you  a  bag  for  f9J6  ?  "  and  then  sud- 
denly correcting  himself  with  a  little  smile 
at  the  error  of  his  supposing  he  must  be  uni- 
versally known,  added  **  I  mean  for  the  Hon. 
Colonel  Chamberlayne." 

**  I  have  nothing  that  is  not  addressed  to 
a  legation,"  said  the  other,  trying  to  pass  on. 

**  Strange !  they  said  I  should  receive  some 
further  instructions  by  the  first  messenger. 
Sorry  to  have  detained  you — good-evening." 

The  young  man — for  he  was  young — was 
already  too  deep  in  an  attempt  to  inquire  in 
French  after  a  carriage  to  hear  the  laM 
words,  and  continued  to  ask  various  inatten- 
tive bystanders  certain    questions  about  ft 
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eal^he  tbat  ought  to  have  been  left  by  some- 
hddj  in  aomebody'd  care  for  the  use  of  Boioe- 
bodj  else. 

*^  la  it  true,  can  yoa  tell  me?  "  said  he, 
running  after  M'Caskey.  **  They  say  that 
there  is  no  conveyance  here  over  the  mountain 
except  t!)e  diligence." 

**  I  believe  it  is  quite  true,"  said  the 
••colonel,"  gravely.  ' 

**  And  they  say,  too,  that  the  diligence 
never,  at  this  season,  arrives  in  time  to  catch 
the  early  train  at— I  forget  the  place." 

••AtSusa?" 
•      •*  Yes,  that's  it." 

'*  They  are  perfectly  correct  in  all  that ;  and 
knowing  it  so  well,  and  as  my  despatches  are 
argent;  I  sent  on  my  own  light  carriage  here 
from  Geneva." 

**'And  have  you  despatches  too?  "  asked 
the  other,  whom  we  may  as  well  announce  to 
the  reader  as  Tony  Butler.  **  Uave  you  de- 
spatches too?  "  ci'ied  he,  in  great  delight  at 
meeting  something  like  a  colleague. 

*•  Yes,  I  take  out  the  orders  for  the  Lord 
High  Conimisiiioner  to  Corfu.  I  am  the  head 
of  the  staff  there." 

Tony  bowed  in  recognition  of  the  announced 
rank,  and  said ,  quietly,  *^  My  name  is  Butler. 
I  am  rather  new  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
never  crossed  the  Alps  in  my  life." 

**  1*11  give  you  a  life,  then  ;  for  I  have  a  spare 
place.  My  servant  has  gone  round  with  my 
heavy  baggage  by  Trieste,  and  1  have  a  seat 
to  spare." 

"  This  is  most  kind  of  you ;  but  I  scarcely 
dare  put  you  to  such  inconvenience." 

•«  Don  t  talk  of  that.  We  are  all  in  the 
same  bout.  It's  my  luck  to  have  this  to 
ottuT  to-day;  it  will  be  yours  to-morrow. 
What's  your  destination  ?  " 

''  First  Turin,  then  Naples  ;  but  I  believe  I 
shall  have  no  delay  at  Turin,  and  the  Naples 
bags  are  tbe  most  urgent  ones." 

**  U  there  anything  going  on  down  there, 
then  ?  "  asked  M'Caskey,  carelessly. 

«*  I  suspect  there  must  be ;  for  three  of  oar 
fellows  have  been  sent  there  —I  am  the  fourth 
— within  a  fortnight." 

^*  A  country  that  never  interested  me. 
Tike  ft  cigar.  Are  you  ready,  or  do  yoa 
want  to  eat  som/Dthing  ?  " 

**  No,  I  am  quite  ready,  and  only  anxious 
not  to  be  late  for  this  first  tntin.  Tbe  fact  is, 
it's  all  ft  new  eort  of  life  to  me,  and  as  I  am  ft 
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wretchedly  bad  Frenchman,  I  don' t  get  on  too 
well." 

**  The  great  secret  is,  be  peremptory,  never 
listen  to  excuses,  tolerate  no  exytlunutiuns. 
That's  my  plan.  I  pay  liberally ;  but  I  insist 
on  having  what  I  want." 

They  were  now  seated,  and  dnsbing  along 
at  all  the  speed  and  with  all  the  nuise  of  four 
wiry  posters,  and  M'Caskey  went  on  to  de* 
scribe  how  with  that  system  of  united  deSf- 
potism  and  munificence  be  had  travelled  over 
the  whole  globe  with  success.  As  for  the  an* 
ecdotcd  he  told,  they  embraced  every  land 
and  sea  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  an  event  of 
momentous  importance  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  of  which 'he  had  not  some  curious 
private  details.  He  was  the  first  man  to  dis- 
cover the  plans  of^Russia  on  the  Pruth.  It 
was  he  found  out  Louis  Philippe's  intrigue 
about  the  Spanish  marriages.  "•  If  you  feel 
interest  in  this  sort  of  thing,"  said  he,  ci>re* 
Icssly,  **  just  tell  the  fellows  at  home  to  show 
you  the  blue-book  with  Ohamberlayne's  cor- 
respondence. It  is  private  and  confidential ; 
but,  a»  a  friend  of  mine,  you  can  see  it." 
And  what  generosity  of  character  ho  had !  he 
had  let  Seymour  carry  off  all  the  credit  of  that 
detection  of  Russia.  **  To  be  sure,' '  added  he, 
**  one  can't  forget  old  times,  and  Seymou' 
was  my  fag  at  Eton."  It  was  he,  too, 
counselled  Lord  Elgin  to  send  off  tbe  troops 
from  China  to  Calcutta  to  assist  in  repressing 
the  mutiny.  **  Elgin  hesitated  ;  he  couldn't 
make  up  his  mind  ;  he  thought  this  at  one 
moment  and  that  the  next ;  and  ho  sent  for 
me  at  last  and  said,  <  George,  I  want  a  bit  of 
advice  from  you.'  *  I  know  what  you  mean,' 
said  I,  stopping  him  ;  *  send  every  man  of 
them— don't  hold  back  a  drummer.'  I  will 
say,"  he  added,  *'  he  had  tbe  honesty  to  own 
from  whom  he  got  that  counsel,  and  he  was 
greatly  provoked  when  he  found  I  could  not 
be  included  in  tbe  vote  of  thanks  of  the  House. 
'  Confound  their  etiquette,'  said  he  ;  *  it  is 
due  to  George,  and  be  ought  to  have  it.' 
You  don't  know  why  I'm  in  such  haste  to 
Corfu  now?" 

**  I  have  not  the  faintest  notion." 

<*  I  will  tell  you  ;  first,  because  a  man  can 
always  trust  a  gentleman  ;  secondly,  it  will' 
be  a  matter  of  table-talk  by  the  time  yoa 
get  back.  The  Tories  are  in  need  of  the 
Radicals,  and  to  buy  their  support  intend  to 
offer  the  throne  of  Greecei  which  will  be  va- 
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cant  whenever  we    like,   to    Richard  Cob- 
den/' 

**  How  8tran<Te !  nnd  would  he  acfept  it?  " 
**  Some  hay  no  ;  /  say  ye8 ;  and  Louis  Na- 
poU*on,  who  knows  men  thoronpjhly,  agrees 
with  me.  »  Mon  cher  Cham ' — ho  always 
called  me  Cham — talk  as  people  will,  it  is  a 
Tery  pleasant  tiling  to  sit  on  a  throne,  and  it 
goes  far  tovraids  one's  enjoyment  of  life  to 
have  8o  many  pe<»plo  employed  all  day  long 
to  make  it  agreeable."  If  Tony  thought  at 
times  that  his  friend  was  a  little  vainglorious, 
be  ascribed  it  to  the  fact  that  any  man  so  in- 
timate with  the  great  people  of  the  world, 
talking  of  them  as  his  ordinary  every -day  ac- 
quiiintances,  might  reasonably  appear  such 
to  one  as  much  removed  from  all  such  inter- 
ouurse  as  he  himself  was.  Tliat  the  man 
who  could  say,  *♦  Neseelrode,  don't  tell  me,*' 
or,  "  Rechberg,  my  good  fellow,  you  are  in 
error  there !  "  should  be  now  sitting  beside 
bim,  sharing  his  sandwich  with  him,  and  giv- 
ing him  to  drink  from  his  sherry-flask  ;  was 
not  that  glory  enough  to  turn  a  stronger 
head  than  poor  Tony's  ?  Ah ,  my  good  reader, 
I  know  well  that  you  would  not  have  been 
caught  by  such  blandishments.  Yoa  have 
*•  seen  men  and  cities."  You  have  been  at 
courts,  dined  l^eside  royalties,  and  been  smiled 
on  by  serene  highnesses ;  but  Tony  has  not  had 
your  training  ;  he  has  had  none  of  these  ex- 
periences ;  he  lias  heard  of  great  names  just 
as  be  has  heard  of  great  victories.  The  illus- 
trious people  of  the  earth  are  no  more  within 
the  roach  of  his  estimation  than  are  the  jewels 
of  a  MoguPs  turban  ;  but  it  is  all  the  more 
fascinating  to  him  to  sit  beside  ope  who 
•*  knows  it  all." 

Little  wonder,  then,  if  time  sped  rapidly 
and  that  he  never  knew  weariness.  Let  him 
start  what  theme  he  might,  speak  of  what 
land,  what  event,  what  person  be  pleased, 
the  colonel  was  ready  for  him.  It  was  mar- 
Telloas  indeed — so  very  marvellous  that  to  a 
suspicious  mind  it  might  have  occasioned  dis- 
trust— with  how  many  great  men  he  bad 
been  at  school,  what  shoals  of  distinguished 
fellows  he  had  served  with.  With  a  subtle 
flattery,  too,  be  let  drop  the  remark,  that  he 
was  not  usually  given  to  be  so  frank  and 
communicative.  •«  The  fiujt  is,"  said  be, 
«*  young  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  bad 
listeners  to  the  czperieoccs  of  men  of  my 
age ;  they  faney  that  they  know  life  as  weU 
il  not  better  than  ooraelves,  and  that  oor 


views  are  those  of  *  bygones.'  Yok,  hovr- 
ever,  showed  none  of  this  spirit ;  you  were 
willing  to  hear  and  to  learn  from  one  of 
whom  it  would  be  false  modesty,  were  I  not 
to  say  few  know  more  of  men  and  their 
doings." 

Now  Tony  liked  this  appreciation  of  him, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  '*  He  is  a  clever  fel- 
low,—not  a  doubt  of  it :  be  never  saw  me 
till  this  evening,  and  yet  he  knows  me  thor 
ooghly  and  well."  Seeing  how  the  colone' 
had  met  with  everybody,  be  resolved  he 
would  get  from  him  his  opinion  of  some  of 
his  own  friends,  and  to  lead  the  way,  asked 
if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
the  English  Legation  at  Turin. 

**  I  know  Bathurst ;  we  were  intimate," 
said  he ;  '*  but  we  once  were  in  love  witb  the 
same  woman, — the  mother  of  an  empress  she 
is  now — and  as  I  rather  *  cut  him  out,'  a 
coldness  ensued,  and  somehow  we  never  re- 
sumed our  old  footing.  As  for  Crokcr,  the 
Secretary,  it  was  I  got  him  that  place." 

**  And  Darner — Skeff  Damer — doyuu  know 
him?" 

**  I  should  think  I  do.  I  was  his  god- 
father." 

**  He's  the  greatest  friend  I  have  in  tlic 
world ! "  cried  Tony,  in  ecstasy  at  this 
happy  accident. 

**  I  made  him  drop  Chamberlayne.  It 
was  his  second  name,  and  I  was  vain  enough 
to  be^annoyed  that  it  was  not  his  first.  Is 
he  here  now?" 

'*  Yes,  he  is^attached  to  the  Legation,  and 
sometimes  here,  and  sometimes  at  Naplefa." 

**  Then  we'll  make  him  give  us  a  dinner 
to-day,  for  I  shall  refuse  Bathurst :  he  is  sare 
to  ask  me ;  but  yoa  will  tell  Damer  that  we 
are  both  engaged  to  Aim." 

Tony  only  needed  to  learn  the  tie  that 
bound  his  newly-made  acquaintance  with  hia 
dearest  friend  to  launch  freely  out  about  him- 
self and  bis  new  fortunes ;  be  told  all  about 
the  hard  usage  his  father  bad  met  with, — the 
services  he  had  rendered  bis  country  in  In- 
dia and  elsewhere,  and  the  ungeneroua  se- 
quital  he  had  met  for  them  all.  *'  That  ia 
why  you  see  me  here  a  messenger  instead  of 
being  a  soldier,  like  all  my  family  for  aeven 
generations  back.  I  wont  say  I  like  it, — 
tbal  wouldn't  be  true ;  but  I  do  it  because  it 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  few  things  I  ctai 
do." 

**  That's  a  mistake,  sir,"  said  the  ooIoimI. 
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fiercely, — **  a  mistake  tbouflands  fall  in  to  every 
day.  A  rann  can  make  of  life  whatever  he 
likw,  if  only— mark  me  well— if  only  his  will 
be  pirong  enoaj^h." 

**  If  wishin*;  would  do  it  " — 

•*  Ilold  !  I'm  not  talking  of  wishing  ; 
schoolboys  wish,  pale-cheeked  freshmen  at 
college,  gf)ggle-cyed  ensigns  in  marching 
regiments,  wish.  Men,  real  men,  do  not 
witfh  ;  they  will :  that's  all  the  difference. 
Strong  men  make  a  promise  to  themselves 
early  in  life,  and  they  feel  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  keep  it.  As  Ruse  said  one  day  in  the  club 
at  Calcutta,  speaking  of  me,  *  He  has  got  the 
Bath,  just  because  he  8;iid  he  would  get  it.'  " 

•*  The  theory  is  a  very  pleasant  one." 

'*  You  can  make  the  practice  jirst  as  pleas- 
ant, if  you  like  it.  Whenever  you  take  your 
next  leave — they  give  you  leave,  don't  they  ?  " 

**  Yee,  three  months ;  we  might  have  more, 
I  believe,  if  we  asked  for  it." 

*'  Well,  come  and  spend  your  next  leave 
with  me  at  Corfu.  You  shall  have  some 
good  shooting  over  in  Albania,  plenty  of 
meoB  society,  pleasant  yachting,  and  you'll 
like  our  old  Lord  High  ;  he's  stiff  and  cold 
at  first,  but,  introduced  hjjne,  you'll  be  at 
once  amongst  the  *  most  favored  nations.'  " 

**  I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  po  kind 
a  proposal,"  began  Tony;  but  the  other 
stopped  bim  with,  ^*  Don't  thank  me,  but 
belp  me  to  take  Ciire  of  this  bag.  It  contains 
the  whole  fate  of  the  Levant  in  its. inside. 
Those  sacks  of  yours— I  suppose  yoa  know 
what  they  have  for  contents?  " 

**  No  ;  I  have  no  idea  what's  in  them." 

**  Old  blue-books  and  newspapers,  nothing 
cbe;  they're  all  make-believes, — a  force  to 
keep  op  the  notion  that  great  activity  pre- 
Taite  at  the  Foreign  OflSce,  and  to  fill  up  that 
parsgraph  in  the  newspapers,  *  Despatches 
were  yesterday  sent  off  to  the  Lord  High 
CommiMioner  of  the  Bahamas,*  or  Her  Ma- 
jesty's minister  at  Otaheite.  Here  we  are 
at  the  rail  now ;  that's  Sasa.  Be  alive,  for 
I  see  the  smoke,  and  the  steam  must  be  up." 

They  were  just  in  time  ;  the  train  was  ac- 
tually in  motion  when  they  got  in,  and  as 
the  colonel,  who  kept  up  a  rapid  oonversa- 
tioo  with  the  station-master,  informed  Tony, 
nothing  would  have  induced  them  to  delay 
but  having  seen  hhnself.  '« They  knew  me," 
■aid  he  ;  **  they  remembered  my  coming  down 
here  last  autumn  with  the  Prince  de  Carig- 
nao  and  OaTOor."    And  once  more  had  Tony 
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to  thank  his  stars  for  having  fallen  into  such 
companionship. 

As  they  glided  along  towards  Turin,  the 
colonel  told  Tony  that  if  he  found  the  Wcazie 
gunboat  at  Genoa,  as  he  expected,  waiting 
for  him,  he  would  set  him,  Tony,  and  his 
despatches,  down  safely  at  Naples,  as  he 
passed  on  to  Malta.  •*  If  it's  the  Groic/cr," 
said  he,**  I'll  not  promise  you,  because  Hur- 
ton,  the  commander,  is  not  in  good-humor 
with  me.  I  refused  to  recommend  him  the 
other  day  to  the  First  Lord  for  promotion — 
say  nothing  about  this  to  the  fellows  at  the 
Legation ;  indeed,  don't  mention  anything 
about  me,  except  to  Damer — for  the  dinner, 
you  know." 

•*  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  straight  to  the 
Legation  at  once,"  said  Tony,  as  they  entered 
Turin  ;  **  my  orders  are  to  deliver  the  bags  be- 
fore anything  else." 

**  Certainly  ;  let  us  drive  there  straight — 
there's  nothing  like  doing  things  regularly  ; 
I'm  a  martinet  about  all  duty  ;  "  and  so  they 
drove  to  the  Legation,  where  Tony,  throwing 
one  large  sack  to  the  porter,  shouldered  the 
other  himself,  and  passed  in. 

**  Holloa  !  "  cried  the  colonel ;  **  I'll  give 
you  ten  minutes,  and  if  you're  not  down  by 
that  time,  Til  go  off  and  order  breakfast  at 
the  inn." 

*'  All  right,"  said  Tony  ;  "  this  fellow  says 
that  Damer  is  at  Naples." 

♦♦  I  knew'tbat,"  muttered  the  colonel  to 
himself;  and  then  added  aloud,  **  Be  alive 
and  come  down  as  quick  as  you  can ;  "  he 
looked  at  his  watch  as  he  spoke ;  it  wanted 
five  minutes  to  eight ;  '*  at  five  minutes  past 
eight  the  train  should  start  for  Genoa." 

He  seized  the  small  despatch- bng  in  his 
hand,  and,  telling  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the 
Hotel  Feder  and  wait  for  bim  there,  he  made 
straight  for  the  railroad.  He  was  just  in  the 
nick ;  and  while  Tony  vras  impatiently  pa- 
cing an  ante-room  of  the  Legation,  the  other 
was  already  some  miles  on  the  way  to  Genoa. 

At  last,  a  very  sleepy-looking  attach^,  in 
a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  made  bis  ap- 
pearance. **  Nothing  but  these,"  said  he, 
yawning  and  pointing  to  the  great  sacks. 

'*  No  ;  nothing  else  for  Turin." 

**Then  why  the  —  did  you  knock  me  up— 
when  it's  only  a  shower-bath  and  Groydon's 
boot-trees?" 

**  How  the did  I  know  what  was  in 

them?  "  said  Tony,  as  angrily. 
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*♦  You  must  be  precious  green,  then.  When 
were  you  made?  '* 

*»  When  was  I  made?  "  | 

**  Yes ;  when  were  you  named  a  messen- 
gcr?"  _  j 

**  Sometime  in  spring." 

'*  I   thought  you    must  be  an   infant,  or 
youM  know  that  it's  only  the  small  bags  are . 
of  any  consequence.'*  j 

**  llave  you  anytliing  more  to  say?  I  want 
to  get  a  bath  and  my  breakfast." 

*'  I'vd  a  lot  more  to  say,  and  I  shall  have 
to  tell  Sir  Joseph  you're  here :  and  I  shall 
have  to  sign  your  time-bill,  and  to  see  if  you 
haven't  got  something  for  Naples.  You^e 
for  Naples  ;  aint  you  ?  And  I  want  to  send 
Darner  sonic  cigars  and  a  pot  of  caviare  that's 
been  here  these  two  months,  and  that  he  must 
have  smelled  from  Naples." 

**  Then  Ix;  hasty,  for  Heaven's  sake,  for  I'm 
starving." 

*' You're  starving!  how  strange,  and  it 
only  eight  o'clock !  Why,  we  don't  break- 
fast here  till  one,  and  I  rarely  eat  anything." 

**  S)  much  the  worse  for  you,"  said  Tony, 
gruffly.  **  My  appetite  is  ezoellent,  if  I  only 
bad  a  chance  to  gratify  it." 

'*  What's  the  news  in  town — is  there  any- 
thing stirring?" 

«»  Not  as./ know." 

"  lias  Lumley  engaged  Teresina  again? " 

•*  Never  heard  of  her  !  " 

**  lie  ought ;  tell  him  7  said  so.  She's 
fifty  times  better  than  La  Gradina.  Our  chef 
here,"  added  he  in  a  whisper,  *'  says  she  has 
better  legs  than  Pochini." 

♦*  I  am  charmed  to  hear  it.  Would  you 
just  tell  him  that  mine  are  getting  very  tired 
here?" 

<'  Will  LawBon  pay  that  handicap  to  George 
Hobart?" 

Tony  shook  his  bead,  to  imply  total  igno- 
rance of  all  concerned. 

«»  He  needn't,  you  know  ;  at  least  Saville 
Harris  refused  to  book  up  to  Whitemare  on 
exactly  the  same  grounds.  It  was  just  this 
way :  here  was  the  winning-post — no,  here  ; 
that  seal  there  was  the  grand  stand ;  when 
the  maro  came  np,  she  was  second.  I  don't 
think  you  care  for  racing,  eh  ?  " 

*'  A  steeple-chase ;  yes,  particularly  when 
Fm  a  rider.    Bat  what  I  care  most  for  just 


now  is  a  plunge  into  cold  water  and  a  good 
breakfast."  • 

There  was  something  actually  touching  in  * 
the  commiserating  lo<jk  the  attach^  gave  Tony 
as  he  turned  away  and  left  the  room.  What 
was  the  public  service  to  come  to  if  these 
were  the  fellows  to  be  named  as  messengers ! 
In  a  few  minutes  be  was  back  again  in  the 
room.  **  Where's  Naples?  "  asked  he,  curtly. 
»*  Where's  Naples?  Where  it  always 
was,  I  suppose,"  said  Tony,  doggedly, — **  in 
the  gulf  of  that  name." 

**  I  mean  the  bag, — the  Naples  bag  ;  it  is 
under  flying  seal,  and  Sir  Joseph  wants  to 
see  the  despatches." 

'*  Oh,  that  is  below  in  the  cab.  I'll  go 
down  and  fetch  it,"  and  without  waiting  fur 
more  he  hastened  down-stairs. '  The  cab  was 
gone.  **  Naturally  enough,"  thought  Tony, 
^*  he  got  tired  waiting ;  hc*s  oiT  to  order 
breakfast." 

He  hurried  up-stairs  again  to  report  that  a 
friend  with  whom  he  travelled  had  just  driven 
away  tp  the  hotel  with  all  the  baggage. 

''*  And  the  bags !  "  cried  the  other,  in  a 
sort  of  horror. 

**  Yes,  the  bags,  of  course ;  but  1*11  go  al^ 
ter  him.     What's  the  chief  hotel  called  ?  '* 
♦'TheTrombetta." 
*<  I  don't  think  that  was  the  name." 
'' The  Czar  de  Russia?  " 
"  No,  nor  that." 
«*  Perhaps  Feder?" 

**  Yes,  that's  it.  Just  send  some  one  to 
show  me  the  way,  and  I'll  be  back  immedi- 
ately. I  suspect  my  unlucky  breakfast  must 
be  prorogued  to  luncheon-time." 

«'  Not  a  bit  of  it !  "  cried  a  fine,  fresh-look- 
ing, handsome  man  who  entered  the  room 
with  a  riding-whip  in  his  hand ;  **oome  in 
and  take  share  of  mine." 

«*  He  has  to  go  over  to  Fader's  for  the 
bags.  Sir  Joseph,"  whispered  the  attach^, 
submissively. 

•*Send  the  porter — send  Jasper — anyone 
yon  like.  Come  along,"  said  he,  drawing 
his  arm  within  Tony's.  **  You've  not  been 
in  Italy  before,  and  your  first  impressioD 
ought  to  be  favorable  ;  so  I'll  introduce  joo 
to  a  Mont  Cenis  trout." 

*<  And  I'll  profit  by  the  aoqnaintaiiee," 
said  Tony.    ^'  I  have  the  appetite  of  a  wolf/' 
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From  The  Examiner. 
7%tf  Poems  of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 
With  a  Memoir   by    the    Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge.     In  Two  Volumes.      Moxon. 

In  our  description  of  Books  of  the  Week 
ire  gave,  in  a  few  lines  last  Saturday,  the 
4ry  outline  of  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Win- 
throp Praed,  and  of  iiis  character  as  a  poet 
only  added  that  ho  was  the  best  English  wri- 
ter of  vers  de  sodeti,  and  something  more. 
What  more  ?  He  had  a  refined  and  sensitive 
man's  keen  perception  of  surrounding  influ- 
ences, whether  social  or  familiarly  personal, 
and  the  singularly  strong  evidence  of  this 
forms  almost  a  characteristic  of  his  poetry 
It  is  not  the  whole  characteristic,  the  rest  of 
it  being  that  his  verse  is  really  alive  with 
original  wit  and  genius.  He  is  like  a  good 
Bwimmer  who  hugs  the  shore ;  a  great  and 
earnest  preacher,  who  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Miss  Gubbins's  eyes  are  upon  him ;  a 
philosopher  at  his  club,  where  he  has  learnt 
to  chip  grand  masses  of  thought  into  spark- 
ling morsels  of  small  talk.  There  is  some- 
thing amiable  and  very  delightful  in  the 
warmth  of  social  feeling  and  the  sensitive 
thought  for  the  humor  of  his  fellows  that 
tbas,  in  a  way,  sets  Hercules  down  with 
balls  of  thread  at  the  feet  of  the  social  Om- 
phale.  Yet  let  us  not  overrate  Praed.  A 
perfectly  great  poet  ri»es  fearlessly  to  the  full 
height  of  his  ideal.  Praed  never  flew  far  with- 
out perching.  But  as  a  poet  bound  to  society  he 
was  free  as  the  song-bird  that  builds  near  our 
villages  and  haunts  our  garden  doors ;  he 
was  not  like  Moore,  the  mere  clever  lap-dog 
to  whom  soft  caresses,  and  his  recognized 
plate  of  chicken  at  the  dinner- table,  and  a 
pagoda  all  to  himself  in  the  drawing-room, 
are  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence.  Above 
that  type  of  the  social  verse-writer,  Win- 
throp Praed  stood  at  an  immeasurable  heigh (. 
No  insignificant  ambition  prompted  his  de- 
sire to  please.  Vanity  did  not  spur,  but 
'  modesty  reined  in,  his  Pegasus.  With  a 
*  Buul  full  of  bright  and  tender  fancies,  and 
full  of  pure  affections,  too,  he  was  as  the 
mounted  man  who  chooses  to  keep  pace 
with  friends  and  comrades  travelling  the 
same  road  on  foot.  The  steed  in  his  fresh 
Tigor  ourvets  and  prances,  his  movements 
are  pleasant  to  see,  true  though  it  be  that 
they  are  not  the  fleet  rujining  he  is  made  for. 
Bat  by  as  much  as  his  rider's  bright  eye  and 
gla^lipe  are  better  than  the  liveliest  gam- 
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hols  of  the  little  dog  who  runs  among  the 
company,  by  so  much  is  Praed,  as  a  writer 
of  vers  de  societe,  above  the  hanger-on  who 
strains  to  please  with  artificial  sentiment  or 
forced  display  of  wit.  And  to  the  true 
Bociableness  that  was  in  the  heart  of  Win- 
throp Praed,  a  graciousness  lying  far  deeper 
than  the  smooth  outward  manner  which  is 
consistent,  also,  with  the  coldest  selfishness,  to 
this  true  geniality  belongs  bjr  nature  the  glad 
wit  that  blends  often  a  gayetyof  innooenoe 
with  the  most  touching  earnestness  of  feeling, 
and  will  touch  with  mocking  radiance  the  far 
solemn  hills  of  thought. 

Much  that  is  characteristic  of  Praed  as  a 
poet  will  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  eight 
metrical  tales  that  open  the  collection  of  his 
works,  the  **  Fairy  Tale  of  Lillian.'*  It  is  an 
occasional  poem, — the  most  charming  of  its 
class, — printed  when  the  age  of  its  author 
was  but  twenty,  with  this  introduction  : — 

**  The  reader  is  requested  to  believe  that  the 
following  statement  is  literally  true,  because 
the  writer  is  well  aware  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  '  Lillian,'  was  composed 
are  the  only  sources  of  its  merits,  and  the 
only  apology  for  its  faults. 

**  Ata  Buiall  party  at  Cambridge  some  ma- 
licious belles  endeavored  to  confound  their 
sonneteering  friends,  by  setting  unintelligible 
and  inexplicable  subjects  for  the  exercise  of 
their  poetical  talents.  Among  many  others, 
the  thesis  was  given  oat  which  is  the  mot- 
to of  *  Lillian  ' — 

*  A  dragon's  tail  is  flayed  to  warm 
A  h^less  maiden's  heart,* 

and  the  following  poem  was  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  riddle. 

**  The  partiality  with  which  it  has  been 
honored  in  manuscript,  and  the  frequent 
applications  which  have  been  made  to  the  au- 
thor for  copies,  must  be  his  excuse  for  send- 
ing it  to  the  press. 

**  It  was  written,  however,  with  the  sole 
view  of  amusing  the  friends  in  whose  circle 
the  idea  originated ;  and  to  them,  with  all 
dae  humility  and  devotion,  it  is  inscribed.^ 

<'  Trinity  GoUege^  Cambridge,  October  26,  1822.'' 

Never  was  young  lady's  problem  solved  bj 
young  poet  with  a  more  exquisitely  daiolg^ 
playfulness. 

To  the  genius  of  the  same  youth  of  twen- 
ty belongs  the  fragment  of  *<  The  Trouba- 
dour," of  which  the  first  two  cantos  appeared 
in  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  Quarterly  Maao- 
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zine.  Here,  more  than  in  **  Lillian,"  the  eeri- 
uud  interest  is  sportivclj  disturbed  with 
whimsit»il  antithesis,  alliteration,  quipe  of 
fancy,  even  puns ;  as  when,  in  the  gay  train 
of  the  Baroness, — 

**  Pleasure  laughed  on  every  cheek 
Aad  nought,  save  saddles,  dreamed  of  pique." 

There  is  the  poet^s  depth  of  feeling  often 
stirred  and  a  great  feast  of  fancy  spread,  but 
all  is  with  constant  heedfulness  of  the  temper 
of  the  glad  young  minds  with  which  his  own 
young  mind  is  sharing  it.  At  first,  the  false 
taste  of  the  strain  for  verbal  antithesis  and 
alliteration  is  a  little  tedious,  though  it  bits 
not  seldom  a  bappy  turn  of  phrase.  There 
is  evidence  enough  of  youth  in  the  labored 
cleverness  of  lines  like  these  upon  Sir  Hu- 
bert's funeral : — . 

**  Maiden  and  matron,  knave  and  knight, 
All  rode  or  ran  to  see  the  sight ; 

Yeoman  with  horse  and  hound. 
Gossips  in  grief  and  grogram  clad, 
Young  warriors  galloping  like  mad, 
Priont  and  pedlers,  piga  and  pyxes, 
Cooks,  choristers,  aud  crucifixes. 
Wild  urchins  cutting  jokes  and  capers. 
And  taper  shapes,  and  shapely  tapers. 
The  mighty  barons  of  the  land 
Brought  pain  in  heart,  and  four  in  hand  ; 
And  village  maids,  with  looks  of  woe. 
Turned  out  their  mourning,  and  their  toe. 
The  bell  was  rung,  the  hymn  was  sung, 
On  the  oak  chest  the  dust  was  flung  ; 
And  then,  beneath  the  chapel  stones. 
With  a  gilt  scutcheon  o'er  his  bones, 
£acaped  from  feather-beds  aud  fidget. 
Sir  Hubert  slept  with  Lady  Bridget" 

But  the  antithesis  has  even  here  a  ring  of 
wit,  and  very  honestly  whimsical  ie  the  sub- 
sequent account  of  the  young  troubadour's 
bed  and  board  when,  after  his  fother's  death, 
he  rode  away  from  his  desolate  castle  : — 

**  Three  days  he  rode  all  mad  and  mute  ; 
And  when  the  sun  did  pass, 
Three  nights  he  supped  upon  dry  fruit. 
And  slept  upon  wet  grass." 

And  in  the  same  poem,  how  full  of  tender  truth 
is  the  troubadour's  song  of  his  dead  mothor, 
expressing  the  thought  of  many  a  young 
8oul  that  opens  into  manhood  with  unsatisfied 
yearning  for  the  present  sympathy  and  love 
of  a  mother,  who  died  before  even  the  mem- 
ory of  her  face  could  be  lefl  as  a  precious 
legacy  to  the  son  over  whose  cradle  she  had 
bung.  Praed,  too,  lost  a  good  mother  in 
early  childhood. 
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**  My  mother's  grave,  my  mother's  grave  ! 
Oh!  dreamless  is  her  slumber  there. 
And  drowsily  the  banners  Wave 

O'er  her  that  was  so  chaste  and  &ir  ; 
Yes  f  love  is  dead,  and  memory  faded  ! 
But  when  the  dew  is  on  the  brake, 

And  sileuoe  sleeps  on  earth  and  sea, 
And  mourners  weep  and  ghosts  awake. 
Oh  !  then  she  cometh  back  to  me. 
In  her  cold  beauty  darkly  shaded! 

**  I  cannot  guess  her  fiice  or  fbrm  ; 
But  what  to  me  is  form  or  fiioe  ? 
I  do  not  ask  the  weary  worm 

To  give  me  back  each  buried  grace 
Of  glistening  eyes,  or  trailing  tresses  ! 
I  only  feel  that  she  is  here. 

And  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  part 
And  that  I  drink  within  mine  ear. 
And  that  J  clasp  around  my  heart, 
Her  sweet  still  voice,  and  soft  caresses  ! 

'*  Not  in  the  waking  thought  by  day. 
Not  in  the  sightless  dream  by  night. 
Do  the  mild  tones  and  glances  play; 

Of  her  who  was  my  cradle's  light ! 

But  in  some  twilight  of  calm  weather 

She  glides  by  fancy  dimly  wrought, 

A  glittering  cloud,  a  darkling  beam. 
With  all  the  quiet  of  a  thought. 
And  all  the  passion  of  a  dream. 
Linked  in  a  golden  spell  together  ! " 

Very  weird  and  solemn  again  is  the  incan- 
tation of  the  blighting  spirits  of  the  dead,  in- 
troduced with  a  fantastic  lightness  of  speech, 
and  of  which  the  attendant  incidents  are 
narrated  with  an  occasional  plunge  into  light 
bathos  that  forbids  the  comrade  who  may 
read  the  poem,  or  may  hear  it  read,  from 
supposing  that  the  poet  is  not  still  capering 
and  laughing  by  his  side. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
disposition  to  break  seriousness  with  a  defi- 
ant caper,  though  taking  a  peculiarly  natural 
and  kindly  form  in  the  verse  of  Praed,  had 
been  shown  by  other  writers  of  bis  day,  and 
was  in  accordance  with  the  literary  temper 
of  his  time.  Our  poets  had  broken  from  the 
restraints  of  the  trim  and  formal  French  par. 
terre,  where  they  were  bound  to  walk  de- 
murely and  keep  step  together,  and  were 
running  loose  in  the  wild  English  woodland. 
Not  in  England  only  had  there  been  in  liter- 
ature, as  in  politics,  a  trampling  and  jump- 
ing and  dancing  upon  the  French  periwig 
that  was  to  represent  no  more  the  dignity  of 
man.  Young  Schiller,  in  the  first  burst' of 
reaction,  was  all  for  the  freedom  of  a  robber- 
life  out  in  the  woods  ;  nothing  but  nature  in 
her  wildest  moods  seemed  ff>od  to  Byfon ; 
and,  as  for  man,  the  more  lawless  and  ddBant 
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the  more  welcome  was  he  au  a  relief  to  the 
old  trimmed  and  powdered  models  of  good 
breeding.  Even  the  prccifiion  of  the  orthodox 
heroic  rhyming  couplet  seemed  a  badge  of 
slavery,  and  our  most  popular  poets  quick- 
ened their  measures,  mixed  them,  flung  their 
songs  at  will  into  a  gay  musical  disorder. 
That  was,  of  course,  only  one  turn,  but 
still  it  was  one  of  the  turns  in  the  current 
of  poetical  taste,  when  Winthrop  Praed  be- 
gan to  exercise  his  inborn  faculty  of  song ; 
and  it  must  be  taken  into  account  as  part 
eTen  of  the  roughest  estimate  of  his  poetical 
character. 

But  the  larger  influence  has  only  strength- 
ened individuality  of  character.  The  gen- 
iality and  utmost  tenderness  of  individual 
human  life  is  to  be  felt  in  all  Praed's  verses, 
and  it  is  well. that  we  have,  among  these  col- 
lected poems,  no  withdrawal  of  the  tender 
home  thoughts  about  which  not  seldom  the 
graces  of  bis  fancy  played.  Here  are  the 
yearnings  toward  sympathy  of  love,  written 
in  the  solitude  of  the  college  room,  on  tbi 
night  before  an  examination ;  here  are  love 
verses  addressed  with  birthday  gifts,  or  on 
other  pleasant  occasions,  to  the  poet's  wife  ; 
and  here  he  hangs  over  the  baby  graces  of  an 
iD&nt  daughter : — 

**  BKRCB  OF  A  TOUNO  LADT  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD. 

•*  My  pretty,  budding,  breathing  flower, 

Methinks  if  I  to-morrow 
Gould  manage,  just  for  half  an  hour, 

Sir  Jo8hua*8  brush  to  borrow, 
I  might  immortaliie  a  few 

Of  all  the  myriad  graces 
Which  Time,  while  jet  they  all  are  new. 

With  newer  still  replaces. 

**  rd  paint,  my  child,  your  deep  blue  eyes. 
Their  quick  and  earnest  flashes  ; 
I*dpaiDt  the  frin^  that  round  them  lies, — 
Tne  fringe  of  long,  dark  lashes  ; 
,      Vd  draw  with  most  fkstidions  care 
One  ^ebrow,  then  the  other, 
And  that  fiftir  forehead,  broad  and  fiur, — 
The  forehead  of  your  mother. 

«*rd  oft  retoAoh  the  dimpled  cheek 

Where  health  in  sunshine  donees  ; 
And  oft  the  pouting  lips,  where  speak 

A  thousand  voiceless  foncies  ; 
And  the  soft  neck  would  keep  me  long, — 

The  neck,  more  smooth  and  snowy 
Than  ever  yet  in  schoolboy's  song 

Had  Caroline  or  Chloe. 

**  Nor  kM  oo  those  twin  rounded  arms 
Mt  new-fimnd  skill  would  linger, 
Kcr  less  nponthe  ro^  charms 
Of  fwytinj  finger ; 


Nor  slight  the  small  feet,  little  one, 

So  prematurely  clever 
That,  though  tbey  neither  walk  nor  run 

I  think  they'd  jump  forever. 

•*  But  then  your  odd,  endearing  ways, — 

What  study  e'er  could  catch  them  T 
Tour  aimless  gestures,  endless  plays,^ 

What  canvas  e'er  could  match  them  T 
Tour  lively  leap  of  merriment, 

Tour  murmur  of  petition. 
Tour  serious  silence  of  content. 

Tour  laugh  of  recognition. 

**  Here  were  a  puzzling  toil,  indeed, 

For  Art's  most  fine  creations  ! 
Grow  on,  sweet  baby ;  we  will  need. 

To  aote  your  transformations, 
No  picture  of  your  form  or  face, 

Tour  waking  or  your  sleeping, 
But  that  which  Love  shall  daily  traoe. 

And  trust  to  Memory's  keeping. 

«•  Hereafter,  when  revolving  years 
Have  made  you  tall  and  twenty. 
And  brought  you  blended  hopes  and  fears. 

And  sighs  and  slaves  in  plenty. 
May  those  who  watch  our  little  saint 

AmoD^  her  tasks  and  duties. 
Feel  all  her  virtues  hard  to  paint,  \ 

As  now  we  deem  her  beauties. 
"October  10, 1886." 

Of  his  pleasant  vein  of  wit  we  might  quote 
from  these  volumes  many  an  example.  Take 
for  one  his  **  every-day  character"  of  the 
fair  partner  at  a  ball  with  whom  conversa- 
tion vras  tried  upon  eyery  conceivable  topic, 
with  the  one  result  of  fetching  out  of  her 
some  remark  on  the  weather. 

**  Was  she  a  Bluer    I  put  my  trust 

In  strata,  petals,  gases  ; 
A  boudoir-p^lant  7    I  discussed 

The  toga  and  the  fasces  ; 
A  Cockney-Muse?    I  mouthed  a  deal 

Of  folly  from  Endymion  ; 
A  saint  7    I  praised  the  pious  seal 

Of  Messrs.  Way  and  Simeon  ; 
A  politician  T    It  was  vain 

To  quote  the  morning  paper  ; 
The  horrid  phantoms  come  again. 

Rain,  Hail,  and  Snow,  and  Vapor. 

••  Flat  Flattery  was  my  only  chance : 

I  acted  deep  devotion. 
Found  magic  in  her  every  glanoe, 

Grace  in  her  every  motion  ; 
I  wasted  all  a  stripling's  lore. 

Prayer,  passion,  folly,  feeling  ; 
And  wildly  looked  upon  the  floor. 

And  wildly  on  the  oeiling. 
I  envied  gloves  upon  her  arm 

And  shawls  upon  her  shoulder  ; 
And,  when  my  worship  was  most  warm,— 

She—*  never  found  it  colder.* 

'<  I  don't  objeet  to  wealth  or  land ; 
And  she  will  have  the  glvlsf 
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Of  an  extremely  prettv  luuid. 

Some  thousands,  and  a  living. 
She  makes  silk  parses,  broiders  stools,        / 

Sings  sweetly,  dances  finely. 
Paints  screens,  subscribes  to  Sunday-Bchools, 

And  sits  a  horse  divinely. 
But  to  be  Unked  for  life  to  her  !— 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it 
Might  mirry  a  Barometer 

And  hang  himself  beside  it !  " 

One  of  Praed's  social  accomplishments  as 
a  poet  lay  in  the  skilful  rhyming  of  cha- 
rades. Ilere  is  one  upon  the  name  of  that 
vain  bird  the  Peaoock  : — 

••  I  graced  Don  Pedro's  revelry. 
All  dressed  in  fire  and  feather. 
When  Loveliness  and  Chivalry 
Were  met  to  feast  together  ; 
He  fiung  the  slave  who  moved  the  lid 
,       A  purse  of  maravedis, — 
And  this  that  galUnt  Spaniard  did 
For  me,  and  for  the  Ladies. 

**  He  vowed  a  vow,  that  noble  JSLnight, 

Before  he  went  to  table. 
To  make  his  only  sport  the  fight. 

His  only  couch  the  stable. 
Till  he  had  dragged,  as  he  was  ]i>id. 

Five  score  of  Ihirks  to  Cadiz, — 
And  this  that  eallant  Spaniard  did 

For  me,  and  for  the  Ladies. 

j^ 

'*  To  ride  through  mountains,  where  my  first 

A  banquet  would  be  reckoned, — 
Through  deserts  where,  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Men  vainly  turn  my  Second; — 
To  leave  the  gates  of  fair  Madrid, 

To  dare  the  gates  of  Hndes, — 
And  this  that  gallant  Spaniard  did. 

For  me,  and  for  the  Ladies." 

Among  Praed's  songs  is  the  familiar  strain 
beginning — 

**  I  remember— I  remember 
How  my  childhood  fleeted  by." 

And  here  is  another   that  is  worth   good 
masic : — 

"THE  CONFESSION. 

"  Father— Father— I  confess- 
Here  he  kneeled  and  sighed, 
When  the  moon^s  soft  loveliness 

Slept  on  turf  and  tide. 
In  my  ear  the  prayer  he  prayed 

Seems  to  echo  yet ; 
But  the  answer  that  I  made 
Father — I  forget ! 

Ora  pro  me ! 

«*  Father— Father— I  confess- 
Precious  gifts  ho  brought ; 
Satin  sandal,  silken  dress; 
Biolisv  Df'er  were  wxooght ; 


Gems  that  made  the  daylight  dim. 
Plumes  in  gay  gold  set ; — 

But  the  gaud  I  gave  to  him — 
Father— I  forget ! 

Ora  pro  me ! 

"  Father— Father— I  oonfe»— 
He*s  my  beauty's  thrall. 
In  the  lonely  wilderness, 

In  the  festive  hall ; 
All  his  dreams  are  aye  of  me, 
Since  our  young  hearts  met ; 
What  my  own  may  sometimes  be^— 
Father— I  forget ! 

Ora  pro  me  ! " 

Praed's  verse,  we  believe,  will  live  as  some- 
thing individual  and  real,  although  its  writ- 
er does  not  approach  the  first  rank  of  onr 
poets.  For  in  much  that  he  wrote  his  social 
nature  caused  him  not  only  to  restrain,  but-^ 
in  respect  of  some  requirements  of  a  poet*8 
art,  not  otherwise— to  pervert  the  expression 
of  a  genius  capable  of  satisfying  a  much 
higher  standard  of  taste  than  that  of  the 
friends  and  comrades  to  whose  sympathy 
alone  he  looked. 

From  The  Prea. 
VISIBLE  SPEECH. 
Universal  language  has  long  been  a  phi- 
losopher'* dream.  Leibnitz  believed  it  poesi- 
ble,  and  did  something  toward  organizing  it. 
Clearly,  if  dnly  we  could  establish  a  certain 
written  sign  for  every  conceivable  idea,  with 
another  class  of  signs  for  the  relations  of 
ideas,  the  thing  would  be  done.  And  within 
certain  limits  it  is  done  already.  Masio  has 
a  universal  language ;  so  has  mathematics. 
The  language  of  music  conveys  only  sounds, 
but  those  sounds  are  the  exponents  of  musi- 
cal ideas,  so  that  the  conceptions  of  Rossini 
or  Verdi  are  capable  of  being  made  known  to 
musicians  of  any  country,  without  any  aid 
from  the  ordinary  language  of.  men.  The 
language  of  mathematics  eonve;^  ideas  ;  if, 
for  example,  to  an  algebraist  ignorant  of  any 
language  save  Arabic  an  Englishman  were  to 
enunciate  the  Binomial  or  Laplace's  Ttieorem, 
no  words  would  be  requisite  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible. Scientific  men  in  other  departments 
might  find  it  worth  while  to  establish  a  uni- 
versal language  of  their  own  :  chemistry  ee- 
pecially  might  be  rendered  almost  indepen- 
dent of  ordinary  language.  But  Leibnitz's 
magnificent  idea  of  universal  language  for  all 
subjects,  although,  perhaps,  not  imposBible, 
involves  difficulties  too  great  for  the  present 
generation  of  inventors.    Mr.  Babbiige  Is  the 
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only  man  living  whom  the  magnitude  of  tho 
enterprise  would  not  appall. 

If,  however,  there  is  slight  hope  of  univer- 
sal language,  we  have  to  announce  the  on- 
questionable  Bucoees  of  what  may  be  styled  n 
universal  alphabet.      Mr.  Melville  Bell,  of 
Eklinburgh,  is  its  inventor.     Of  course  every- 
body recollects  the  great  phonetic  mania  uf 
some  years  ago, — and  how  Mr.  Pitman  and 
his  followers  denounced  English   spelling  as 
heterography,  and  organized  an  orthography 
of  their  own, — and  how  the  Fonetic  Nuz  as- 
tonished  ordinary  readers  by  its   vagaries. 
Well,  the  phoneticians  did  good.     They  orig- 
inated a  system  of  shorthand  which  is  supe^ 
rior  to  all^tbsrs  both  for  speed  and  readable* 
ncfls.      They  called  public  attention  to  the 
deficiencies  and  redundancies  of  the  English 
alphabet.     A  glance  at  the  unscientific  pagee 
of  Walker  shows  that  four  pronunciations  vT 
the  vowels  a  and  o,  three  of  ti,  two  of  e  and  i\ 
perplexed  that  obsolete  ortboepist.     Then  we 
have  redundant  consonants,  as  c  and  x ;  while 
the  two  sounds  of  ^  are  both  absurdly  ren- 
dered  by  th.     But,  while  Mr.  Pitman,  Mr, 
Ellis,  and   their  associates,  did  considcrahle 
service  by  indicating  alphabetical  anomalies, 
they  necessarily  failed  in  their  attempt  to 
revolutionize  our  spelling.     Of  this  a  main 
reason  was  the  rapid  advance  of  etymology 
as  a  science.    It  is  now  an  axiom  of  iexicog^ 
rapby  that  the  origin  of  a  word  is  more  im> 
portant  than  its  pronunciation.     The  days  of 
dictionaries  without  etymology  are  ended. 
Richardson,  Hyde  Clarke,  Liatbam,  Wedge- 1 
wood,  and  other  scientific  investigators,  have ' 
succeeded  the    unlearned  writers  of  whoiu! 
Walker  is  the  type.     And  a  movement  th^t , 
would  break  the  connection  between  Englisli ' 
and  its  cognate  languages, — that  would  spell 
asymptote  <ui/7i/o^,  and  sneeze  snez,  and  plague 
phfft  ague  offu, — that  would  barbarize  the 
form  of  our  words  by  destroying  all  traces  uf 
their  kinship  with  the  languages  whence  thoj 
came, — was  not  to  be  thought  of.     But  Mr. 
Melville  Bell's  scheme  of  **  visible  speech  '^ 
la  a  natural  and  important  result  of  the  pho- 1 
netio  movement.     He  exhausts  all  the  simplt> 
sounds  which  men  can  utter.     These  he  find.^ ' 
to  be  thirty-four  in  number.     Any  single 
language  contains  less ;  thus  the  English  Ian-  I 
guage  requires  only  twenty-two  types  for  all  ' 
its  vowels  and  consonants.     Now  the  resulE^i 
obtainable  hereby  are  obvious  enough.     Giv-  j 
en  a  passage  in  the  Russian  language,  written  [ 
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in  Mr.  Bell's  alphabet,  an  Englishman  can 
read  it  so  that  a  Russian  shall  perfectly  un- 
derstand it.  For  missionary  enterprise  this 
is  most  valuable.  The  Bible  being  written  in 
any  tongue,  the  most  illiterate  persons  may 
be  taught  to  read  (**  in  a  very  few  days," 
Mr.  Bell  says),  though  the  toacher  himself  is 
ignorant  of  the  language.  Of  course,  also,  a 
missionary  might  read  the  Scriptures  to  any 
audience,  without  knowing  n  word  of  the 
language  which  he  read.  And  the  applica- 
tion of  the  system  to  telegraphy  will  probi- 
hly  be  very  important.  The  pymbols  being 
learnt,  telegraphic  meesasjes  in  any  ianguago 
may  he  sent  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
all  necessity  for  translation  superseded. 

Mr.  Beli«8tates  that  his  alphabet  has  been 
tried,  without  a  single  failure,  ou  American, 
Indian,  Ancient  and  Moderu  Creek,  Russian 
and  Pol^h,  Hindu,  Oordoo,  and  many  other 
languages.  Mr.  Ellis,  himself  a  distinguish- 
ed experimenter,  reports  that  he  has  thorough- 
ly tested  the  systeb,  with  satisfactory  results. 
Mr.  Bell  took  down  what  Mr.  Ellis  dictated, 
and  then  Mr.  Bell's  son,  who  had  only  had 
five  weeks'  instruction  in  the  use  ot  the  al- 
phabet, read  aloud  what  was  written.  **  I 
dictated  to  him  a  most  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  sounds,  such  as  Latin  pronounced  in 
the  Etonian  and  Italian  fashions,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  purposely  rather  eccentric  theoreti- 
cal fancy;  various  provincial  and  affected 
English  and  German  utterances ;  series  of 
sounds  distinguislied  from  each  other  by  mi- 
nute shades  of  difference  ;  CackneyiHms  mixtKl 
up  with  Arabic  sounds,  and  so  forth.  My 
object  was  to  test  for  minute  diff*erences,  and 
to  introduce  sounds  overlooked  in  some  or  all 
alphabets  with  which  I  Aras  acquainted." 
And  this  is  the  verdict :  **  The  result  was 
perfectlv  satisfactory,— that  is,  Mr.  Bell 
wrote  d[own  my  queer  and  purposely  exag- 
gerated pronunciations  and  mispronunciations 
and  delicate  distinctions  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  sons,  not  having  heard  them,  so  ut- 
tered them  as  to  surprise  me  hy  the  extreme- 
ly correct  echo  of  my  own  voice.  I  have 
made  it  my  business  for  twenty-one  years  to 
study  alphabetical  systems.  T  do  not  know 
one  whiuh  could  have  produced  the  same  re- 
sults. 1  do  not  know  one  which  could  have 
written  every  sound  I  used.  8x)  far,  then,  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  Mr.  Boll  iias  solved  the 
problem."  Mr.  Ellis's  testimony  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  those  who  know  how  con- 
summate a  master  of  the  subject  he  is.  We 
entirely  agree  with  him  that,  *^  for  extra- Eu- 
ropean nations, — as  for  the  Chinese  dialects 
and  the  several  extremely  diverse  Indian  lau- 
guages, — such  an  alphabet  would  rapidly  be- 
come a  great  social  and  political  eu^ioo.  ' 
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RECRUITINO  FOR  THE  ARMY.  |  the  £110,185  above  mentioned,  makes  a  con- 

[As  many  of  our  readers  have  been  practically  ac-   eiderable  aggregate.     Now  this  raw  material, 

reading  the  following  account  of  tho  process  and  ■ 


expense  of  tbb  work  in  England  in  time  of  peace. 
The  following  is  the  best  part  of  an  article  oontrib- 
utod  to  the  August  number  of  Macmillan**  Maga- 
zme,  by  Captain  W.W.  KnoXlyi.— Living  A^e.] 

Lv  a  couDtrj  where  the  conscription  is  un- 
known, work  generally  plentiful,  and  wages 
comparatively  high,  the  cost  of  recruiting 
must  necessarily  be  great.  By  recruiting  we 
mean  catching  the  man,  inducing  him  to  en- 
list, causing  him  to  be.examined  by  a  doctor, 
and  bringing  him  to  the  regiment,  or  depot ' 
in  which  he  is  to  serve.  Once  he  has  arrived, 
has  received  his  bounty,  and  been  provided 
with  a  free  kit,  recruiting,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  ceases.  Now,  in  this  proceeding 
there  are  two  points  to  be  considered.  The 
first  is,  how  to  spend  as  little  money  as  pos- 
sible on  the  raw  material;  the  second,  how 
to  get  raw  material  of  the  most  useful  de- 
scription, and  of  such  a  quality  that  the 
country  may  subsequently  be  put  to  the  least 
possible  expense,  through  sickness  and  mis- 
conduct, on  its  behalf.  We  will  examine  the 
question  of  preliminary  cost  first.'  For  this 
purpose  let  us  turn  to  the  army  estimates  fur 
186a-64.  There  we  find  it  stated  that  the 
cost  of  recruiting  for  the  military  year  which 
expired  on  the  first  of  April  last — a  time,  be 
it  remembered,  of  profound  peace — will  be 
£119,185.  This  sum  is  to  be  distributed  in 
the  payment  of  the  allowances  and  salary  of 
the  recruiting  staff,  the  levy  money  for  re- 
cruits, travelling  allowances  of  the  recruits 
and  the  non-commissioned  officers  who  convey 
them  to  the  depot  battalions,  medical  attend- 
ance on  recruiting  parties  and  recruits,  salary 
and  allowaoces'to  general  agent  of  recruiting 
service,  and  the  bounty  to  men  re-engaging  in 
the  colonies,  t^e  cost  of  free  kits  to  recruits 
and  men  re-engaging,  and  tiie  bounty  to  men 
re-engaging  in  England.  I^)  this  must  be 
added  the  pay  and  lodging  allowances  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  regimental  re- 
cruiting parties, — who  act  under  the  orders 
of  the  recruiting  staff,  and  are,  while  so  em- 
ployed, lost  to  their  respective  regiments, — 
and  the  expenses  of  billeting  the  recruits  be- 
fore they  are  forwarded  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  recruiting  district,  as  well  as  the  pay 
of  the  recruits  themselves.  We  have  no 
means  ^f  estimating  the  amount  of  these  ad- 
ditional items,  but  it  is  large,  and  added  to 


ufactured  into  efficient  soldiers,  at  the  earli- 
est, under  six  months  for  the  infantry,  and 
twelve  months  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry, — 
during  all  which  time  the  money  expended 
on  them  may  be  considered  as  being  aunk, 
and  might,  without  any  impropriety,  be  also 
added  to  the  cost  of  recruiting.  In  this  pa- 
per, however,  we  are  dealing  simply  with  the 
question  of  the  provision  of  the  raw  material, 
and  not  the  process  by  which  it  ib  mana&o- 
tured  into  a  useful  article.  What  we  have 
here  to  do  is  to  inquire  if  the  cost  of  mere 
recruiting  can  be  reduced  without  injury  to 
the  public  service.  To  pursue  our  investiga- 
tion properly,  we  must  first  examine  bow 
the  present  system  is  carried  on. 

The  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  at 
present  divided  into  nine  recruiting  districts, 
\o  each  of  which  are  attached  an  inspecting 
field  officer,  an  adjutant,  a  paymaster,  some 
clerks,  and  staff  non-commissioned  officers. 
Any  regiment  which  requires  recruits  obtains 
permistjion  to  send  out  one,  two,  or  more  ser- 
geants for  the  purpose  of  getting  them.  We 
will  suppose  Sergeant  Kite,  of  the  153d,  to. 
be  detached  to  Dornoch,  in  Suthcrlandshire, 
his  regiment  being  at  the  time  stationed  at 
Inverness.  His  first  step  is  to  place  in  his 
cap  a  cockade,  with  long  streamers  attached, 
both  composed  of  four  or  five  diflerent  bright- 
colored  ribbons.  This  is  to  announce  bis  ob- 
ject, lie  then  finds  out  the  market-days  and 
the  most  frequented  public-houses  and  thor- 
oughfares. On  market-days  he  goes  abont 
among  the  countrymen  who  have  oome  into 
the  town ;  and  on  other  occasions,  he  Tints 
the  different  public-bouses,  and  parades  up 
and  down  the  high-street.  If  be  sees  a 
likely-looking  young  fellow,  be  contrives  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and,  afler 
discoursing  on  different  topics,  gradually, 
and,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  begins  to  des- 
cant on  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  a 
soldier's  life.  If  Chawhacon  shows  any  in- 
clination to  listen,  he  tells  him  in  an  off-hand 
sort  of  way,  that  his  regiment  wants  a  few 
good-looking  lads  like  himself,  and  that  be 
would  be  sure  to  get  on,  and  the  oolonel 
would  make  him  a  sergeant  like  himself. 
Perhaps  Chawhacon  bites.  Sergeant  Kite 
then  says,  *'  Come,  my  lad,  you  oan*t  do  better 
than  serve  Uer  Majesty ;  you  will  live  like  a 
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geotlemaD,  aod  ha?e  scarcely  any  thing  to  do.  * ' 
If  the  yokel/yields,  Sergeant  Kite  says,  '*  Are 
joa  married  ?  Have  yoa  ever  beeo  marked 
with  the  letter  D?  (the  mark  of  a  man  hav- 
ing been  convicted  as  a  deserter.)  Or  do  you 
belong  to  the  militia  ?  "  If  these  questions 
mie  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  negative, 
Sergeant  Elite  then  proceeds,  '*  Are  you  free, 
able,  and  willing  to  serve  Her  Majesty  the 
queen  for  ten  years?"  On  his  giving  an 
•newer  in  the  affirmative,  a  shilling  is  slipped 
into  his  band,  and  he  is  told  that  ho  is  en- 
listed. A  shilling  is  the  coin  generally  used ; 
but  any  current  coin  of  the  realm  is  sufikient, 
eocording  to  law.  Should,  however,  Chaw- 
bacon  not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  surrender  bis 
liberty,  Sergeant  Kite  proceeds  to  talk  the 
matter  over  quietly.  All  the  sergeant's  ^o- 
quence  and  powers  of  imagination  and  ex- 
aggeration are  now  employed  to  persuade  the 
ooy  rustic,  who  at  length,  allured  by  his 
brilliant  description  of  the  charms  of  a  mili- 
tary liie,  in  which  a  man  '*  is  treated  like  a 
gentleman,  and  has  nothing  to  do  except  a 
little  drill  now  and  then,"  aod  enticed  by  the 
•bowy  uniform,  which  he  is  told  will  make 
ail  the  girls  in  lovo  with  him,  succumbs. 
Formerly  it  was  a  common  practice  to  make 
a  man  drunk,  and  while  he  was  stupefied 
with  di-ink,  get  him  to  *'  take  the  shilling," 
as  it  is  technically  called.  This  is,  however, 
now  seldom  done,  for  the  good  reason  that 
the  magistrate,  on  the  recruit  being  brought 
before  him  to  be  sworn  in,  asks  him  if  he  has 
any  objection  to  make  to  the  mode  in  which 
he  was  enlisted.  If  he  urges  some  valid  rea- 
■00,—- such  for  instance,  that  he  was  drunk  at 
the  time, — the  enlistment  is  considered  null 
and  void.  The  man  enlisted  when  drunk 
generally  turns  out  a  bad  soldier,  being  al- 
ways sulky  and  disgusted  at  the  idea  .of  hav- 
ing been  taken  in.  The  best  soldiers  are,  as 
tnigbt  be  expected,  either  those  who  have 
been  enlisted  after  a  little  persuasion,  or 
thoee  who  have  offered  themselves.  The 
oaueei  which  induce  men  to  enter  the  army 
are  various.  They  may  for  the  most  part 
be  classified  under  the  following  beads  :  wo- 
men,— that  is  to  say,  a  quarrel  with  a  sweet- 
heart or  wife  ;  *  a  poaching  or  other  scrape  ; 
a  family  quarrel ;  a  distaste  for  regular 
work;  want  of  employment — the  most  fre- 

*  A  man  who  is  Iedowh  to  be  married  is  never  ae- 
as  a  rwmit,  bat  maDy  falaely  deny  they  are 
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quent  cause  of  all;  and,  in  some  instances, 
a  love  for  an  adventurous  life. 

The  recruit  having  been  caught,  the  next 
step  is  to  take  him  before  a  surgeon  and  have 
him  examined.  In  some  cases  he  is  put  to  a 
very  severe  test ;  but,  when  the  medical  offi- 
cer happens  to  be  a  civilian,  or  if  recruits 
are  urgently  wanted,  he  passes  very  easily. 
Having  passed  the  doctor,  he  is  taken  before 
a  magistrate  to.  be  sworn  in.  This  must  not 
be  done  sooner  than  twenty-four  hours,  or 
later  than  four  days,  after  bis  enlistment, 
Sundays  not  included ;  und  he  has  then  an 
opportunity  of  freeing  himself  by  paying 
smart,  i.  e.,  twenty  shillings.  The  recruit 
having  been  attested,  the  sergeant  is  entitled 
to  sixteen  shillings  bringing-money,  out  of 
which  he  has  to  pay  one  shilling  to  the  mag- 
istrate's clerk.  Immediately  after  the  attes- 
tation has  taken  place,  Sergeant  Kite  writes 
to  acquaint  the  staff-adjutant  at  Glasgow — 
which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  recruiting 
district — with  the  fact.  Generally  speaking, 
he  is  told  to  retain  the  recruit  till  some  three 
or  four  more  have  been  enlisted,  when  the 
whole  batch  is  sent  off  by  coach  and  railway 
to  Inverness,  and  from  thence  to  Glasgow  by 
canal.  Till  that  occurs,  the  recrui^  is  lodged 
in  billets,  and  receives  pay  as  a  soldier.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  of  waiting,  the  sergeant  has 
hard  work  tu  prevent  desertion, — which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  not  unfrequently  takee 
place.  High  bounties,  also,  though  they 
doubtless  attract  an  increased  number  of  re- 
cruits, yet  are  the  cause  of  much  desertion 
in  the  early  stage  of  a  soldier's  career.  A 
man  enlists  into  one  corps,  and  gets  the 
bounty;  he  then  deserts  immediately,  and 
enters  another  regiment  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country  ;  from  this  he  protiubly  again 
deserts,  thus  a  third  time  pocketing  the 
bounty.  This  is  with  some  a  regular  trade, 
and  a  few  years  ago  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  could  only  be  repressed  by 
makine  it  a  rule  that  desertion  should  inva- 
riably be  punished  by  flogging.*  On  arrival 
at  Glasgow,  the  recruit  is  again  examined  by 
the  staff-surgeon,  and  finally  approved  by  the 
inspecting  field  officer,  who,  huwever,  some- 
times finds  it  necessary  to  reject  recruits, 
notwithstanding  .their  previous  medical  in- 
spection. From  Glasgow  he  is  despatched, 
in  charge  of  a  sergeant,  by  canal  to  Inver- 
ness, woere  he  is  banded  over  to  bis  regi- 
ment to  be  licked  into  shape. 

*  The  order  haa  now  been  abrogated  by  the  eUai. 
flcatioa  of  ioldieis. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
FORTIFICATIONS. 

While  our  GoTcmmeDt,  always  regardless 
of  expense,  is  lavishing  twelve  millions  on 
permanent  fortifications,  the  one  important 
lesson  taught  by  the  American  war  is  that 
earth-works,  serving  effectually  for  defence, 
can  be  thrown  up  anywhere  in  a  few  days. 
Now,  no  country  in  the  world  has  such  a 
command  of  the  spade  as  England.  She  has 
thousands  of  navvies,  expert  in  making  rail- 
way embankments  and  cuttings,  to  whom 
intrenohments,  parapets,  and  ditches,  would 
be  child*s  play.  When  the  costly  plan  for 
Portsmouth  was  under  discusssion.  Sir  M. 
Peto  said  he  would  undertake  in  three  weeks 
to  crown  Portsdown  Hill  with  field-works. 
But  if  twice  that  time  were  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  is  it  conceivable  that  we  should  ever 
want  six  weeks*  warning  of  an  invasion? 
And  Portsmouth  could  only  want  defence  on 
the  land  side  against  an  enemy  who  had  not 
only  effected  a  disembarkation  with  horses; 
artillery,  and  all  material  of  war,  but  also 
got  posseseion  of  the  neighboring  country, 
for  Portsdown  could  only  be  reached  by  a 
circuitous  march,  the  direct  approaches  right 
and  left  of  Portsmouth  being  all  intersected 
by  waters  and  marsh. 

To  guard  against  a  surprise,  permanent 
works  for  the  defence  of  arsenals  are  undoubt- 
edly necessary ;  but  the  only  coups  de  main 
we  have  to  be  prepared  against  are  from  the 
sea,  not  from  the  interior.  All  recent  experi- 
ence both  in  Europe  and  America  shows  that 
the  means  of  defence  are  quicker  than  the 
means  of  attack.  Sebastopol  vras  not  half  for- 
tified when  first  besieged,  and  was  fortified  as 
completely  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
place  permitted  when  finally  captured. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  been  in  a  great 
hurry  to  throw  money  away,  and  now  we 
are  learning,  too  late,  how  defences  may  be 
extemporized,  or  may  wait  occasion.  With 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  war  in 
America,  the  Times  truly  remarks, — 

**  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  though 
fortifications  enter  thus  largely  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  this  desperate  war,  they  must, 
in  most  instances,  have  been  extemporized. 
America  was  the  one  country  in  the  whole 
world  without  strong  places  and  fort*tied 
towns,  except  on  the  seacoast.  Even  Rich- 
mond und  VVashington  have  been  fortified 
since  the  war  began,  and  probably  we  may 
learn  by  and  by  something  mofe  of  a  system 


which  Todleben  introduced,  but  which  Bean- 
r^rd  and  his  colleagues  have  developed. 
Yfb  are  assured  that  Richmond — as  open  » 
town  four  years  ago  as  Brentford  or  Croyaon-^ 
is  now  one  of  thestrongest^laces  in  the  world. 
We  know  that  Vicksburg,  hastily  encircled 
with  defensive  works,  resisted  every  hostile 
attack,  and  yielded  only  to  famine.  The 
very  man  who  took  it  cannot  succeed,  though 
still  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  in  taking 
the  little  country  town  of  Petersburg.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  the  design  of  Grant^s  late 
operations,  but  they  appear  to  be  directed 
against  the  communications  of  Petersburg, 
with  the  hopeof  establi^ing  such  a  blockade 
of  that  town  as  may  possibly  in  the  end  lead 
to  its  surrender,  and  thus  perhaps  open  one 
of  the  roads  to  Richmona.  The  oefencefl 
themselves  are  t(K)  strong  even  for  the  reck- 
less obstinacy  of  the  Northern  commander, 
and  if  he  cannot  efikct  his  purpose  indirectly, 
he  must  give  it  up  altogether.  Yet  these 
fortifications  had  never  been  heard  of  till  the 
other  day,  when  the  little  place  all  of  a  sud- 
den WRR  found  to  bo  an  Antwerp  or  a  Mantua 
in  strength.*' 

Yet  we  are  spending  millions  on  works  tbat 
amy  never  be  needed.  Sufficient  for  the  day 
is  not  the  evil  thereof,  for  we  are  providing 
at  great  cost  against  an  evil  which,  is 
most  unlikely  to  happen,  and  against  wbiob, 
happen  when  it  might,  there  would  always 
be  time  to  guard  in  the  way  exemplified  by 
the  Americans.  With  the  present  better 
knowledge  of  the  public,  the  grant  that  was 
obtained  four  years  ago  could  not  be  proposed 
with  any  chance  of  success  by  the  strongest 
governme(it.|  The  ready  answer  would  be, 
**  See  how  they  manage  these  things  in  Amer- 
ica, waiting  for  the  occasion,  and  fully  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  without  throwing 
away  labor  and  money." 


From  the  Examiner. 
PBRSIGNY— FRASTK  AND  FREE. 
Sir,— 

♦«  Well,  old  man,  have  you  made  your  strains 
To  praise  the  hand  which  pays  your  pains," 

Such  was  the  address  of  Robert  the  Bruoe, 
— according  to  Walter  Scott, — to  the  bard  of 
the  lord  of  the  Isles,  after  his  song  in  praise 
of  his  master. 

Ills  Grace  of  Persigny  is  entitled  t6  the 
same  commendation  as  that  given  to  the  mer- 
cenary bard,  lie  does  well'  to  laud  the  em- 
peror, and  to  declare  that  hid  government  is 
*<  le  meiileur  de  tons  les  gouvememenis  ftoni^ 
*C5."    Has  he — the  Duke  of  Persigny — u(/t 
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been  raised  from  the  rank  of  a  sergeant  in  a 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  does  he  not  now 
poflsesB, — in  addition  to  his  official  salary, — 
two  librge  estates  with  a  rental  of  above  £12,- 
000  a  year  ?  He  would  be  the  most  un- 
grateful man  in  the  world  if  he  were  not  con- 
tented with  the  present  state  of  things  in 
France. 

Persignj  has  a  number  of  admirers  in 
'England,  who  are  continually  talking  of  his 
disinterestedness  in  joining  Louis  Napoleon 
before  his  rise.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
see  in  what  his  disinterestedness  consists. 
He  is  a  man  of  humble  birth,  who  never  rose, 
previous  to  the  coup  d'etat,  higher  than  the 
rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  a  regi- 
ment of  the  line.  This  was  during  the  reign 
of  Loois  Philippe.  Finding  he  was  likely 
to  remain  there  without  mounting  to  a  high- 
er grade,  he  j  oined  Louis  Napoleon  in  Eng- 
land, who  was  on  the  look-out  for  French  ad- 
venturers of  courage  and  broken  fortune  to 
aid  him  in  his  attempts  against  the  dynasty  of 
July.  From  this  time  be  has  lived  at  the 
coet  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  his  friend  and  ad- 
Tiaer.  Where  is,  then,  the  disinterestedness 
of  Persigny?  He  certainly  resigned  his  ser- 
geantoy  in  the  line.  But  he  exchanged  for 
the  better,  in  pay,  food,  and  every  material 
advantage. 

Persigny — there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  this 
— IS  a  man  of  reckless  courage  and  of  great  re- 
■oorces.  It  was  Persigny,  according  to  the 
general  belief  in  Paris,  who  planned  the 
whole  details  of  the  coup  d'etat , — the  bribery 
of  the  officers  commanding  the  army  of  Par- 
is, the  midnight  arrest  of  the  parliamentary 
generals,  and  the  fusillade  o{  the  Boulevards, 
to  prevent  the  citizens  and  the  troops  from 
fraternizing.  Had  he  failed,  he  and  his  mas- 
ter would  have  been  proscribed  and  consid- 
ered infamous.  But  they  succeeded,  and 
success,  like  charity,  covereth  a  multitude  of 
cnmea. 

Louis  Napoleon  had  at  the  same  time  an- 
other friend  and  adviser, — Count  d'Orsay,  a 
high-born  gentleman.  D*Orsay  was  a  differ- 
ent character  from  Persigny.  He  advised  the 
emperor  to  wait,  and  nut  to  perjure  himself, 
or  Uj  the  foundati(m  of  his  power  in  blood. 
He  said  that  it  was  probable  the  French  peo- 
ple in  their  difficulty  would  elect  him  freely 
for  their  sovereign,  and  that  he  would  then 
mount  the  throne  without  bloodshed,  and 
with  the  love  of  his  subjects.    Louis  Napo- 
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Icon  would  not,  however,  listen  to  Count 
d^Oreay,  and  followed  the  counsels  of  Persig- 
ny.. The  coup  d'etat  took  place,  and  Count 
d'Orsay  was  afterward  neglected,  ill-treated, 
and  finally  died  a  broken  man, — he  to  whom 
the  emperor  was  under  considerable  pecuniary 
obligations  when  in  England. 

Persigny  and  the  rest  of  the  entourage 
have  so  far  succeeded  ;  but  they  are  not  alto- 
gether at  their  ease.  They  know  well  that 
if  anything  were  to  happen  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon, they  would  be  ruined  men  ;  that  they 
would  be  deprived  not  only  of  their  rank,  but 
of  their  illegally  bestowed  fortunes,— "ab- 
stracted by  the  emperor  without  warrant  out 
of  the  public  purse,  in  order  first  to  bribe 
and  then  to  reward  his  unscrupulous  parti- 
sans. 

No  wonder  the  Duke  de  Persigny  is  so 
anxious  to  maintain  the  existing  state  of 
things.  No  wOnd^r  he  is  opposed  to  a  free 
press  and  a  free  parliament.  One  of  the  • 
very  firttt  uses  which  would  be  made  of  a  free 
press,  would  be  to  demand  of  His  Grace  how 
he  comes  to  possess  estates  worth  twelve 
thousand  a  year, — he  who,  twelve  years  ago, 
possessed — to  use  the  French  idiom — noth- 
ing but  debts. 

Every  Imperialist  knows  that  a  free  press 
and  a  free  parliamentary  government  are  im- 
possible under  Louis  Napoleon.  Such  are  the 
vices  connected  with  the  origin  of  his  power 
that  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  his  soldiers.  It  would  not  stand  six 
months  before  a  free  press  and  free  chambers. 
Louis  Napoleon^-even  if  he  wished  to  do  so 
— could  not  give  liberty  to  the  people.  The 
Parisians,  who  are  the  king-makers  in  France 
when  the  army  does  not  interfere,  will  never 
forget  and  never  forgive  the  scenes  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851.  The  last  elections  sufficiently  prove 
this. 

James  Aytoux. 

Pallmall,  Sept.  3,  1864. 


From  The  Examiner. 
A  ROMANCE  IN  POLITICS. 
Fortune  does  certainly  at  times  show 
strange  caprice  in  its  treatment  of  individ- 
uals or  of  families.  The  tricky  goddess's 
treatment  of  the  present  royal  family  of 
Denmark  is  certainly  of  the  most  whimsical. 
It  seems  as  if  she  had  lifted  up  King  Chris» 
tian  but  to  cuff  and  humiliate  him.  Whilst 
of  actual  empire  and  territory  he  has  been 
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shorn,  the  first  princes  in  the  world  seek  his 
alliance,  and  the  most  illustrious  marriages 
follow  as  well  as  precede  disastrous  desertions 
and  defeats. 

It  is  needless  to  recall  to  any  one  the  rise 
of  the  house  of  Gliickshurg,  its  coronation  by 
a  treaty,  the  marriage  of  its  elder  princess 
to  the  heir  of  the  English  throne,  and  the 
elevation  of  one  of  its  young  princes  to  the 
throne  of  Greece.  Then  stepped  in  Neme- 
sis, and  brought  Denmark  suppliant  and 
prostrate  before  the  German  sovereigns  at 
Vienna.  Scarcely  were  the  last  acts  perpe- 
trated before  the  heirs  of  two  of  the  most  po- 
tent thrones  of  the  world  appear  as  rivals  in 
the  palace  of  Copenhagen,  both  pretending 
to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  ill-used 
sovereign.  Prince  Humbert  of  Italy,  visit- 
ing Paris  and  offered  a  wife  there,  bethought 
•him  could  he  not  do  better,  and  posted  off  to 
Hamburg,  from  whence,  by  Lubeck,  he  made 
a  hurried  steam  excursion  to  Copenhagen. 
What  he  said  or  did,  or  how  he  was  received, 
courtly  chronicles  tell  not.  But  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  disappear  when  upon  his 
heels  came  another  prince,  and  rather  a 
handsome  fellow,  the  Grand  Prince  Nicholas, 
eldest  son  of  the  reigning  czar.  He,  too, 
had  thought  of  the  Princess  Dagmar,  which 
means,  we  suppose,  something  like  Aurora, 
and,  afraid  of  being  anticipated,  he  took  post 
and  steam  to  Copenhagen.  The  court  chron^ 
icles  are  equally  silent  as  to  his  reception. 
But  few  readers  are  without  sufidcient  imagi- 
nation to  fill  up  the  picture. 

It  was  probably  not  the  wish  of  the  impe- 
rial family  of  Russia  that  its  hereditary  prince 
should  declare  himself  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  the  Danish  princess  until  after  peace  had 
been  signed  at  Vienna.  But  the  curiosity 
or  arder  of  Prince  Humbert  defeated  that 
discretion.  The  little  Court  of  Copenhagen 
has,  in  consequence,  been  so  much  inspirited 
that  its  plenipotentiaries  decline  to  undergo 
the  hard  pecuniary  conditions  imposed  at 
Vienna.  How  can  a  prince,  father-in-law 
to  the  future  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, be  deprived  of  his  provinces?  It  is 
for  the  political  novelist  rather  than  for  the 
sober  historian  to  attempt  to  discern  or  shad- 
ow forth  what  may  come  of  all  this.  As  we 
belong  rather  to  the  latter  category,  we  should 
answer-^nothing.  Denmark  will  not  be 
foolish  enough  to  provoke  war,  because  Rus- 
sia would  treat  her  as  England  has  done,  as 
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even  she  cannot  do  otherwise  than  shrink 
from  the  extremity  of  war.  Prussia  and 
Austria  are,  on  the  other  hand,  embarked  in 
it.  Russia,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  trying 
in  September  to  accomplish  what  she  could 
very  easily  have  secured  in  January  by  hon- 
est and  frank  support  of  England.  But  it  is 
now  too  late.  Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia 
cares  for  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Slesvig 
succession,  and  would  sell  or  barter  them  to- 
morrow, were  merely  their  own  feelings  and 
interests  in  play.  But  what  is  Austria,  and 
still  more  what  is  Prussia,  unless, 'apart  or  to- 
gether, they  mean  Germany,  and  carry  Ger- 
many along  with  them?  Germany,  never  so 
much  awake  as  at  present,  they  cannot  deocfiTe. 
And  however  willing  to  gratify  Russia,  they 
cannot  depopularize  themselves  at  present. 

They,  however,  may  make  gi-eat  promise  for 
the  future,  and  to  give  speciousness  to  their 
sincerity,  make  and  maintain  a  provisional 
state  of  things  in  the  north,  which  is  dan- 
gerous, because  fraught  with  all  the  elements 
of  popular  disturbance  and  war.  The  worst 
of  all  this  is  the  assumption  by  Russia  of  an 
influence  which  England  ought  to  have  bad. 
Not  that  we  should  have  profited  by  it. 
Our  only  object  is  peace,  justice,  and  the  con- 
tent of  each  country  with  its  frontier  and  po- 
sition. Both  France  and  Russia  have  quite 
other  than  such  merely  conservative  views. 
And  both  one  and  the  other  would  desire  no 
better  than  to  fish  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
Germany, — keeping  them  troubled  for  the 
very  purpose, — the  one  to  extend  its  empire 
to  the  Rhine,  the  other  to  extend  its  sway 
over  the  Baltic  and  its  shores  and  its  outlet. 

It  is  only  at  the  expense  of  Germany  that 
France  and  Russia  can  extend  their  power. 
And  Germans,  therefore,  should  look  care- 
fully on  both  sides  of  them.  Even  if  united, 
Germany  ought  not  to  play  the  bully ;  she 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  defend  herself  on 
either  side.  And  this  she  must  do,  not  by 
military  or  numerical  strength,  in  which  she 
is  surpassed,  but  by  a  respect  for  the  rights 
of  populations  and  the  };reat  principles  of 
nationality,  of  freedom,  and  of  justice. 


From  the  Spectator,  17  geptember. 
THE  POLITICIANS  OF  CUigAQO. 
The  nomination  of  Qeneral  M'Clellan  by  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  as  its  can- 
didate for  the  next  Presidency  has  been  re- 
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eeived  in  ibis  country  by  the  self-styled  friends 
of  peace  with  a  vacant  and  irrational  joy, 
The  Confederate  organ,  the  Index,  even  before 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  Confederate  General  Hood,  had 
candidly  admitted  that  M'Clcllan's  election  as 
president  could  not  well  hasten  pence.  But 
the  recent  great  successes  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
geoerahi  will  probably  nip  in  the  bud  even 
Bucb  chances  of  election  as  General  MTlellan 
onoc  had.  But  suppose  it  otherwise,  what 
could  General  M'Clellan's  election  mean  ex- 
cept a  return  to  the  faded  craft  of  that  vaunt- 
ed compromise  policy  which  yields  principles 
to  gain  time, — first,  a  disgraceful  and  use- 
lees  fawning  on  the  pro-slavery  politicians  of 
t!.c  Siiuth  in  the  cause  of  Union, — next,  a 
dishonorable  repulse, — and  then  at  last  an 
angry  resumption  of  war  after  time  had  been 
given  to  the  South  to  rally, — but  of  war  un- 
dertaken to  restore  a  Union  with  the  living 
seeds  of  disunion  as  carefully  preserved  in  it 
aB  ever,  instead  of  such  a  war  as  the  present, 
which  is  wagbd,  not  only  to  put  down  rebel- 
lion, but  extinguish  the  causes  of  rebellion  ? 
That  is  what  General  M'Clellan*s  election 
would  mean,  and  would  only  mean.  The 
DemocrsCtic  party  dare  not  give  up  the  magic 
formula  of  Union.  The  peace  at  any  price 
party  had  no  supporters  at  Chicago.  The 
platform  adopted  there  and  accepted  by  the 
unready  soldier,  who  having  failed  in  arms  has 
attempted  to  transfer  to  politics  the  same 
lokewarm  and  half-and-half  policy  which 
caused  bis  ill  success  as  a  general,  is  as  much 
a  Union  platform  as  that  of  the  supporters 
of  General  Fremon  t  or  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
whole  difference  between  their  and  General 
M'Clellar^s  political  principles  is,  that  the 
latter  pledges  himself  first  to  court  and  even 
compel  a  humiliating  rebuff  from  the  South, 
of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  has  not  failed 
to  give  him  ample  and  emphatic  warning, 
and  afterward  to  protect  with  all  his  strength 
the  seeds  of  fresh  disunion  wherever  his  arms 
may  succeed  in  restoring  nominal  union.  If 
it  is  a  subject  for  intelligent  and  rational  joy 
that  this  feeble  representative  of  a  flavorless 
policy  may  possibly  be  empowered  by  the  ig- 
Dorance  and  unscrupulousness  of  the  North- 
ern democracy  to  plunge  it  into  a  larger, 
more  wicked,  and  more  hopeless  contest  fpr 
the  more  cruel  and  greedy  idol  called  Union, 
then  only  can  we  understand  the  sickly  show 
of  coDgratalatirm  with  which  the  firiends  o^ 
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peace  in  England  strive  to  utter  the  name  of 
General  M*Clellan. 

*'  The  probability  of  the  election  of  a  man 
of  the  calibre  of  General  M'Clellan,"  says 
the  Times,  **  strikes  us  as  being  itself  in  the 
nature  of  a  revolution.  The  notion  that  the 
American  democracy  should  submit  to  place 
itself  under  a  leader,  and  that  leader  a  man 
of  character  and  ability  unstained  by  the 
arts  of  the  demagogue,  and  trusted  mainly 
for  his  personal  character,  is  so  strange  and 
startling  that  we  really  begin  to  hope  the  war 
has  taught  lessons  never  learnt  in  peace,  and 
that  in  the  hard  school  of  adversity  the  evils 
engendered  by  a  too  luxuriant  and  exuberant 
prosperity  may  have  found  a  remedy."  We 
cannot  thiuk  of  a  single  fact  justifying  how- 
ever remotely  such  a  judgment  as  this.  Be- 
tween the  elections  of  General  Jackson  in 
182D  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  do  not  remember  a 
single  president  who  has  not  been  of  the  cali- 
bre of  General  M'Clellan,— Polk,  Fillmore, 
Pierce,  Buchanan,  they  have  one  and  all  been 
more  or  less  men  of  some  culture  and  no 
principle,  tools  of  the  South,  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  pro-slavery  party  with  polished 
treachery,  and  often  with  far  more  ability 
than  General  M'Clellan  has  shown. any  in- 
dication of  possessing.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
been  the  first  rude  president,  so  to  speak, 
since  the  days  of  the  rough  but  able  Jack- 
son ;  and  he  has  been,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
the  history  of  the  States,  the  first  honest  presi- 
dent since  the  time  when  the  Democratic 
party  first  became  the  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  malign  Southern  ambition. 
There  is  not  a  single  intellectual  quality  in 
which  the  accomplished  diplomatist,  ex-Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  was  not  in  all  prolxibility 
General  M'Clellan's  superior  ;  nay,  there  is 
no  moral  quality  belonging  to  a  politician  in 
which  we  have  any  evidence  for  thinking  Mr. 
Buchanan  inferior  to  the  new  Democratic  fa- 
vorite ;  and  yet  of  all  the  long  file  of  bad 
rulers  under  which  the  earth  has  groaned,  we 
do  not  remember  one  who  in  a  smooth  and 
diplomatic  way  was  worse,  weaker,  more 
mischievous  and  more  contemptible,  more 
shuffling  in  his  treason  to  the  Union  and 
more  vacillating  in  his  assistance  to  the 
South,  than  President  Buchanan.  All  we 
know  of  General  M'Clellan  is  that  he  is  fol- 
lowing as  far  as  he  can  at  the  present  crisis  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  track,  and  why  therefore  his 
election,  if  it  were  to  take  place,  should  be 
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<*  in  the  nature  of  a  revolution,"  it  would 
have  been  kind  of  our  contemporary  to  ex- 
plain. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Chicago  Democrats 
and  their  nominee  General  M'Glellan  repre- 
sent but  one  deep-seated  tendency  in  Ameri- 
can politics, — the  great  political  vice  which 
the  circumstances  of  their  constitution  have 
generated  from  the  first, — an  idolatry  of 
Compromise.  The  Federation  was  itself  a 
compromise,  and  a  compromise  not  merely  in 
practice,  which  is  true  of  all  political  com- 
pacts, but  in  principle f — statesmen  in  all  the 
States  having  agreed  not  only  to  tolerate /jr 
a  time,  but  protect,  guarantee,  and  help  to 
perpetuate  what  many  of  them,  nay,  most 
of  them,  both  South  and  North,  believed  to 
'  be  intrinsically  poisonous  to  the  life  of  the 
nation  they  were  forming,  and  what  they 
hoped  with  all  their  hearts  might  die  out 
even  while  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
to  foster  and  feed  it.  This  origin  of  the 
American  constitution  has  borne  its  natural 
fruit  in  moulding  generation  after  gcneratiun 
of  statesmen  who  have  lived  to  devise,  and 
died  will)  the  patriotic  boast  on  their  lips 
that  they  have  devised,  new  artifices  for  pro- 
crastinating the  crisis  of  an  inevitable  and 
desperate  struggle.  Run  over  the  greater 
names  of  the  Union  statesmen  of  the  half- 
century  previous  to  secession,  take,  for  in- 
stance, Clay  and  Webster, — and  we  may 
truly  say  that  each  of  these  able  and  emi- 
nent men  earned  and  reeamed  his  reputation 
wholly  by  mutilating  his  own  most  intimate 
convictions  so  as  to  make  out  of  them  and 
the  convictions  of  his  adversaries  some  plat- 
form on  which,  as  he  believed,  the  Union 
might  be  artificially  propped  up  for  a  few 
years  longer.  Ilenry  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
often  called  the  '<  father  of  compromises," 
first  distinguished  himself  by  inventing  and 
carrying,  in  conjunction  with  Calhoun,  the 
Missouri  Compromise  as  the  condition  of  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  Slave  State ;  he 
next  carried  the  compromise  tariff,  Calhoun 
reluctantly  consenting,  when  South  Carolina 
had  threatened  nullification ;  be  modified 
and  then  adopted  Calhoun's  memorable  reso* 
lution,  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  leg 
islate  on  slavery  even  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, in  which  Washington  is  situated,  in 
1837-8,  and  so  averted  for  a  time  the  grow- 
ing feud  ;  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  he 
tried  to  avoid  and  did  avoid  declaring  either 
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for  or  against  it ;  and  he  ended  his  life  with 
his  ''  Omnibus  "  Bill,  a^ great  effort  to  avoid 
deciding  the  question  whether  territorial  legie- 
latures  should  admit  slavery  or  not.  'Mr. 
Clay  of  Kentucky  has  been  the  great  model 
whom  in  his  smaller  way  Mr.  Crittenden 
has  more  recently  striven  to  emulate.  Clay, 
however,  was  a  Border-State  Unionist,  and 
it  is  easy  to  sec  how  Border-State  statesmen 
are  born  into  the  very  spirit  of  compromise. 
Daniel  Webster  was  a  New  Englander,  and 
yet  the  same  indelible  character  of  the  con- 
stitution fixed  its  mark  upon  him  and  made 
him  a  mere  imitator  of  Clay.  The  whole 
spirit  of  his  life  was  compromise  for  the  sake 
of  the  Union, — one  of  his  firbt  steps  being  a 
compromise  with  Mr.  Calhoun  at  the  time 
South  Carolina  threatened  nullification,  and 
one  of  liid  last  to  support  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850.  Even  his  foreign  policy  was 
often  a  mere  manoeuvre  to  wiihdraw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  States  from  internal  differences, 
and  no  other  consideration  would  probably 
have  dragged  so  cautious  and  shrewd  a  states- 
man into  the  impertinent  correspondence 
with  Austria  about  Hungary  in  1849.  The 
truth  simply  is  that  statesmanship  in  the 
North  has  long  meant  nothing  but  vicious 
ingenuity  in  inventing  coinpromlHes  and 
staving  off  the  evil  hour,  and  hence  the  gen- 
uine Southern  statesmen,  like  Calhoun  in 
the  later  part  of  his  career,  and  Jefferson 
Davis  throughout  it,  have  had,  and  have 
still,  all  the  advantage  of  a  clear  aim,  homo- 
geneous views,  and  a  vicelike  tenacity  <^ 
purpose  over  the  hesitating  and  piteous  bar- 
gainers of  the  Free  States. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  the  first  break  in 
this  long  line  of  gcntjiemanly  waverers,  who 
have  been  always  willing  to  pay,  if  so  it 
must  be,  the  full  price  asked  by  the  South- 
ern slave-owners  for  their  adhesion  and  foi^ 
bearance;  yet  the  Times  sees  a  wonderful 
revolution  in  the  mere  nomination  of  a  man 
by  the  Democratic  party  who  takes  up  all 
the  old  traditions,  offers  all  the  old  bribes, 
will  be  guilty  of  any  iniquity,  to  save  the 
Union,  but  dare  not  even  whisper  that  be 
would  sacriGce  it.  Why,  instead  of  consti- 
tuting a  revolution,  the  choice  of  M^Clellan 
would  be  the  return  of  the  sow  to  her  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire.  It  would  be  the  reentry 
of  the  evil  spirit  witn  seven  other  spirits 
worse  than  itself  into  the  house  that  had  been 
swept  and  garnished.    We  would  not  speak 
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thus  of  any  man  who  would  venture  to  go 
openly  or  dinunion,  and  to  encourage  the 
North  to  develop  the  genius  of  her  free  insti- 
tutions independently  of  the  Slave  States. 
That  would  be  a  clear  and  intelligible  policy, 
likely  to  prove  fruitful  of  good  to  one  section 
of  the  country  at  least,  if  it  held  out  also 
the  terrible  prospect  of  long  life  for  a  worse 
form  of  slavery  tlian  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
in  the  other  section  of  the  States.  But  this 
is  not  the  policy  of  Governor  Seymour  and 
M'CIellan.  They  take  up  again  the  old 
creed  and  reverently  appropriate  the  worn- 
out  mantle  of  Polk,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan. 
They  propose  to  wheedle  the  Slave  States 
back  into  the  Union  at  the  cost  of  all  faith 
and  all  freedom.  They  cry  aloud  to  the  South, 
*'  Make  us  your  tooltf,  your  servile  tools  if 
you  please,  if  you  will  only  come  back. 
Your  fathers  made  our  yoke  heavy  ;  but  you 
shall  add  to  our  yoke.  Your  fathers  chas- 
tised us  with  whips ;  but  you  shall  chastise 
us  with  scorpions.'' 

And  even  that  cry  will  not  be  heard.  Mr. 
Davis  has,  we  verily  believe,  too  much  of  the 
statesman  in  him  fib  rule  again  by  pandering 
to  the  servility  of  the  Northern  democracy 
where  he  could  not  rule  by  the  right  of  the 
stronger.  He  has  found  out  how  disgusting 
is  the  duty  of  governing,  as  Mr.  Randolph 
of  Virginia  long  ago  said  that  the  South  gov- 
erned the  North,  *'  not  by  our  black  slaves, 
but  by  your  own  white  slaves,''  and  he  will 
not  attempt  it  again.  He  will  foil  the 
Northern  democracy  by  refusing  all  terms  but 
independence,  and  then  if  General  M'Clellan 
should,  after  all,  be  elected, — which  is,  we 
think,  improbable, — we  should  see  the  dis- 
gusting spectacle  of  a  bloody  war  renewed 
under  a  man  who  has  vaunted  his  contempt 
for  the  only  principle  which  can  excuse  it, — 
who  has  apologized  for  the  rebellion  and  its 
principle  when  he  hoped  to  bribe  it  into  sab- 
mission, — and  will  then  be  compelled  by  ihe 
utter  break-down  of  his  senseless  manoeuvre 
to  invade  the  rights  he  has  justified,  and  mur- 
der the  men  on  whom  he  has  fawned.  In 
General  M'Clellan  the  principle  of  oompro- 
mise  would  thus  indeed  culminate.  Many 
others  of  his  predecessors  have  surrendered 
their  principles  cheerfully  to  purchase  a  peace ; 
but  he  would  have  done  so  only  to  exaspe- 
rate a  war, — to  turn  it  from  what  has  always 
a  certain  majesty — a  conflict  of  good  and  evil 
priociplea — into  the  most  miserable  and  eril 
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of  all  human  spectacles, — a  bloodthirsty  strife 
in  which  nothing  is  at  issue  except  the  pos- 
session of  the  soil  and  the  name  of  the  victor. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE  TIPPBRARY  WITCH. 
Thebb  is  something  much  more  pleasant 
and  touching  about  the  Irish  rustic  supersti- 
tions than  there  is  about  the  English.  Super- 
stition makes  the  English  boor  simply  brutal 
and  pitiless,  while  in  the  Irish  peasant  it  ex- 
cites the  lively  credulous  imagination  of  a 
child.  At  Sible  Hedingham  the  other  day, 
the  Essex  villagers  regarded  the  mere  suspi- 
cion that  poor  old  Dummy  was  preternatu- 
rally  endowed  as  lawful  justification  for  all 
sorts  of  experimental  torment.  No  sooner  do 
English  rustics  suspect  demoniacal  agency 
than  they  deliver  themselves  up  to  mixed 
feelings  of  anger  aiM  curiosity,  and  set  about 
their  tortures  partly  in  the  spirit  of  cruel 
fear  and  partly  in  the  spirit, of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, —  partly  like  inquisitors,  and 
partly  like  artillerymen  trying  with  their 
guns  the  strength  of  a  renowned  fort.  They 
want  to  hurt  the  demon,  and  they  want  also 
to  know  how  much  it  can  endure, — whether 
a  few  hours  under  water  will  have  the  effect 
of  sending  it  away,  or  brickbats  applied  to 
the  organism  of  the  possessed  person  will  af- 
fect it  at  all  unpleasantly.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  Addison  described  the  rural 
English  feeling  towards  a  witch  as  precisely 
that  which  it  still  is : — **  In  our  return  home 
Sir  RQger  told  us  that  old  Moll  White  liad 
often  been  brought  before  him  for  making 
children  spit  pins  and  giving  maids  the  night- 
mare, and  that  the  country  people  would  be 
tossing  her  into  a  pond  and  trying  experi- 
ments with  her  every  day  if  it  was  not  for  him 
and  his  chaplain."  There  is  no  such  feeling 
towards  a  gipsy,  because  a  gipsy  is  supposed 
to  work  only  by  a  traditional  knowledge  of 
natural  signs  which  anybody  might  acquire 
if  he  could  find  the  key;  there  is  nothing 
preternatural  attributed  to  the  gipsy,  only  a 
wilder  life  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  natural  secrets.  But  the  moment  the 
suspicion  of  preternatural  powers  suggests  it^ 
self,  the  English  rustic  becomes  brutal.  The 
belief  in  fairies  or  kindly  preternatural  agen- 
cies has  wholly  vanished  from  England,  while 
the  belief  in  demons  or  the  black  art  still  lin- 
gers to  a  considerable  extent.  How  different 
the  state  of  feeling  is  in  Ireland  the  very- on- 
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Yioua  examination  of  three  or  four  **  be- 
witched '*  people  before  the  magistrates  of 
Oarrick-on-Suir,  Tipperary,  on  Thursday 
week  will  sufficiently  show.  The  witch  was 
one  Mrs.  Mary  Doheny,  the  wife  of  a  blind 
man,  who  appeared  at  Carrick-on-Suir  about 
fourteen  months  ago  with  a  reputation  for 
preternatural  powers  which  she  soon  began 
to  sustain  and  increase.  The  charge  against 
her  was  of  cheating  certain  persons  after- 
wards examined  in  court,  and  who  evidently 
were  far  from  admitting  that  they  had  been 
cheated  at  all,  out  of  subsidies  not  in  money 
but  in  food,  on  the  false  pretence  that  they 
were  for  the  support  of  deceased  relatives  of 
the  contributors  recently  restored  to  life — or 
sufficiently  so  to  need  food.  The  scene  in  the 
Court-house  of  Carrick-on-Suir  was  a  very 
curious  one.  People  of  all  ranks  thronged 
from  all  sides  to  hear  the  examination,  and 
even  the  most  educated  persons  present  were, 
it  is  said,  in  parts  of  the  evidence  visit^y 
awestruck  and  confounded  by  the  simple 
&ith  and  earnest  testimony  of  more  than  one 
vfitness  to  the  preternatural  facts  alleged. 
The  witnesses  called  against  Mrs.  Doheny 
certainly  testified  to  the  continuous  stream 
of  subsidies  with  which  they  had  supplied 
her  for  their  rather  uncomfortably  situated 
relatives, — who  appear  to  have  half  got  back 
from  the  grave,  but  still  to  be,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  spiritual  invalids  living  on  earth, 
bat  in  mysterious  secliXsion  amongst  the 
**  good  people,"  and  preparing  on  a  mild 
diet  of  tea  and  other  food  generally  known 
to  the  medical  profession  as  *'  slops "  for 
their  more  active  return  to  life ;  but  while 
they  gave  this  evidence,  they  not  only  imputed 
DO  falsehood  to  Mrs.  Doheny,  but  were  even 
eager  in  their  simple  faith  that  the  subsidies 
bad  actually  been  needed  and, consumed  by 
their  half-reanimated  kinsman,  whom  they 
had,  they  said,  seen  with  their  own  eyes. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  childlike 
about  the  whole  story.  In  reading  it  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  present  at  the  birth  of  one 
of  those  Irish  fairy  legends  related  with  so 
much  spirit  by  Mr.  Lover,  in  which  hump- 
backs sleeping  in  haunted  moats  so  please  the 
"good  people"  as  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
their  humps  but  have  them  transferred  to 
the  persons  of  their  cruel  enemies,  |or  ban- 
shees flit  round  decaying  mansions  wailing 
forth  the  death-song  of  some  one  of  its  in- 


There  were  no  fewer  apparently  than  five 
independent  witnesses  who  asserted  that  they 
had  seen  the  forms  of  relatives  long  dead  re- 
stored to  life,  always  it  appears  in  Mrs.  Do- 
heny ^s  presence,  though  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  claimed  any  power  in  the  matter.  The 
first  witness  was  **  Sub-Constable  Joseph 
Reeves,"  who  stated  that  after  Mrs.  Doheny^s 
appearance  at  Carrick-on-Suir  some  fourteen 
months  ago  she  began  to  doctor  his  child  for 
him  with  herbs.  The  child  was  afflicted 
with  epileptic  fits,  and  Mrs.  Dohcny^s  reme- 
dies certainly  gained  it  quieter  sleep,  he 
thought,  than  it  had  ever  bad  before.  But 
after  this  little  experiment  in  the  healing 
art,  in  which  she  does  not  appear  to  havei 
been  strikingly  successful,  she  seems- to  have 
diverted  her  energies  into  more  exciting 
channels.  We  are  told  that  one  night  at 
twelve  o'clock,  while  Mrs.  Doheny's  medical 
attentions  were  l^ing  directed  to  the  child, 
Mrs.  Reeves,  the  wife  of  the  sub-constable, 
had  a  vision,  when  she  was  "  in  bed,  but  not 
asleep,"  of  her  deceased  father,  Mr.  MuUins, 
who  said  "  he  would  return  home  to  me  in 
perfection," — whatever  that  may  have  meant. 
Mrs.  Doheny  **  had  not  said  anything  to  me 
of  my  father  till  I  told  her  this  circum- 
stance, but  the  remark  appears  to  have  been 
carefully  laid  up  in  Mrs.  Doheny 's  heart, 
and  to  have  suggested  the  important  change 
of  her  **  base  of  operations  "  from  adminis- 
tering physical  sedatives  to  the  child  to  ad- 
ministering spiritual  stimulants  to  the  par- 
ents. After  the  hint  dropped  by  Mrs. 
Reeves  of  her  expectation,  that  her  father 
would  return  to  her  "  in  perfection,"  Mrs. 
Doheny  appears  to  have  made  statements  to 
the  effect  that  be  had  returned  to  life,  and 
would  soon  manifest  himself  to  his  daughter 
and  her  family.  About  four  months  or  more 
ago  "  Sub-Constable  Joseph  Reeves  "  was 
asked  by  Mrs.  Doheny  to  go  with  her  to 
Enockroe,  where  he  would  see  bis  late  fatber- 
iu-lav^.  The  man,  accompanied  by  bis  boy 
Terence,  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  started, 
but  on  getting  to  Knockroe  appears  to  have 
seen  nothing  till  Mrs.  Doheny  came  ap  ten 
minutes  after  him,  when  pointing  In  a  par- 
ticular direction  she  asked  Reeves  if  he  saw 
anything.  "  I  replied, '  Yes,'  for  I  saw  my 
fietther-in-law  William  Mullins  (who  bad 
been  dead  three  years)  about  twenty  yards 
distant  from  me."  Asked  by  the  magistrate 
whether  he  was  frightened.  Reeves  repUsd 
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simply,  *'  I  was  not,  sir  ;  this  is  a  rare  case 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  laughable  one  to 
some  pepple;  but  there  have  been  instances 
of  the  kind   before."     He  had   known  his 
father-in-law,  he  said,  for  sixteen  years,  and 
**  ought"  to   know  him.      »*  We  remained 
looking  at  him  for  a  time ;  he  was  standing 
in  the  field  with  a  stick  in  his  hand ;  his 
side-face  was  turned  toward  me.     There  was 
good  light  at  the   time,  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.     I  don't  think  William  Mul- 
lins  is  dead  now  ;  but  he  was  dead.     I  have 
been   sending   him   food  for   the    last  four 
months  since  he  came  to  life.     I  sent  bread, 
butter,  and  tea  once  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  sometimes  by  the  defendant  and 
sometimes  by  my  wife's  niece.      Defendant 
asked  in  my  presence  for  the  food,  and  as  it 
was  after  1  had  seen  William  Mullins  alive, 
I  consented."     Reeves  further  said  that  he 
had  lost  a  son  named  William,  who  died  at 
seven  years  of  age  in  1860.     Two  months 
ago,  Mrs.  Doheny  told  him  "  to  go  to  Dug- 
gan's  waste-house  and  I  would  see  him." 
This  be  did,  again  with  his  son  Terence,  and 
he  asserts  that  they  both  saw  his  late  son 
William  standing  inside  the  window  with  a 
dead  aunt  (Margaret  Power),  who  had  died 
about  seven  years  ago.     **  They  came  to  the 
window  and  I  walked  up  to  it,— there  was 
only  the  glass  between  us.  .  .  .  The  boy 
Terence  remarked  to  me  when  they  came  to 
the  window,  •  There's  Will  and  his  aunt.'  " 
We  may  casually  note  here  the  remarkably 
tenacious  memory  of  the  living  boy  Terence, 
who  is  only  eight  years  old.  His  little  brother 
had  died  when  he  was  only  four  years  old, 
and  his  aunt  when  he  was  only  one  year  old ; 
but  he  recognizes  them  at  once.    The  dead 
or  risen   boy  was  said   to  be  in  the  same 
clothes  in  which  he  died.    The  magistrate, 
'  asking  if  the  lad  had  had  his  clothes  on  when 
be  died,  his  mother,  who  was  sitting  in  court, 
cried  out,  **0  God  help  us!  he  had,   he 
bad!  "  and  Reeves  goes  on,  **  Yes,  he  died 
io  his  chair ;  he  appeared  to  me  to  have 
grown  since  he  died;  he. did  not  look  very 
badly,  though  he  was  delicate;    he  had  no 
hat  on."    Of  the  aunt  he  says  that  she  did 
not  wear  a   crinoline,  *»  they  were  not  in 
ftwhion  when  she  died," — but  we  are  not 
asBored  whether  she  died  in  those  clothes  or 
hat  dressed  since.     There  also  appears  to 
have  been  a  separate  manifestation  of  some 
of  these  deoMsed  persons  to  Mrs.  Reeves. 
Mrs.  Doheny,  she  said,  brought  her  father 
**  and  sbowed  bim  to  me.    She  also  showed 


me  Tom  Sheehan    [a  deceased   relative  of 
Reeves],  who  was  lame,  and.  my  own  child. 
They  were  all  alive."    The  niece  of  Mrs. 
Reeves,  who  is  described  as  a  **  fine,  intelli- 
gent girl,"  also  swore  positively  that  every 
night, — but  **  after  dark," — she  brought  tea, 
milk,   butter,   bread,   and  other  food,  and 
gave  them  to  her  uncle,  Tom  Sheehan,  who 
was  always  standing  under  the  wall  of  the 
old  **  waste  house."    She  swore   positively 
that  it  was  to  her  deceased  uncle,  Tom  Shee- 
han, and  no  one  else,  that  she  delivered  the 
food.     A  fifth  witness  was  an  ex-policeman, 
James  Hayes  ;  but  as  he  had  known  none  of 
the  deceased  parties  in  their  lifetime,  except 
by  description,  his  evidence  only  proved  that 
he  had  seen  persons  whom  he  oelievcd  on 
his  friends'  word  to  be  dead  people  restored 
to  life.     These  persons  still  appar  to  be  in 
a  very  delicate  state.     The  dead  Father  Mul- 
lins indeed  seems  tp  be  hearty  under  the 
protection  of  the  •*  good  people,"  smokes, 
and  can  manage  new  potatoes  and  eggs.   But 
**  Mrs.  Doheny  said  my  sisters  and  son  were 
too  delicate  U>  eat  new  potatoes  and  eggs, 
and  I  changed  the  diet  next  night."     Some 
tea  was  sent  back  as  not  good  enough  for  the 
wards  of  the  fairies,  two  months  ago,  and 
fresh  tea  of  a  better  quality  was  substituted. 
William  Mullins  wanted  clothes  but  once; 
and  then  he  made  shift  with  one  of  his  daugh- 
ter s  chemises  for  a  shirt.    The  promise  held 
out  by  Mrs.  Doheny   appears  to  be  that  all 
these  shadowy  forms  now  undergoing  their  no- 
vitiate for  a  second  earthly  life  in  the  de- 
serted house  near  the  moat  of  Ballydine  will, 
after  due  assimilation  respectively  of  new  po- 
tatoes, eggs,  and  bread  and  milk  by  the  har- 
dier men,  and  superior  tea  by  the  boy  and 
women,  be  able  to  come  back  quite  to  life,  and 
that  whenever  that  occurs  they  will  **  bring 
their  living  with  them," — an  event  appar- 
ently much  to  be  desired,  as  the  intermediate 
state  is  rather  expensive  to  relations  who  are 
still  enjoying  their  first  lease  of  life,  and  on 
whom  it  is  rather  hard  to  ask  them  to  work 
so  hard  for  relatives  who  are  about  to  enjoy 
their  second.     However,  when  they  quite  re- 
turn to  life,  they  are  to  bring  not  onlv  money 
but  '*  l^nd  in  the  county  of  Waterford  " — 
or  perhaps  rather  the  title  to  it — with  them, 
which  is  certainly  a  consolatory  hope ;  only 
as  the  title  can  only  have  been  gained  by  a 
conveyance  effected   in   the  other  world,  it 
must  still  be  a  harassing  doubt  to  the  sub- 
constable  whether  earthly  lawyers  will  recog^ 
nize  its  validity.    Indeed,  we  fear  the  whole- 
some efficacy  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Ad^ 
would  soon  be  neutralized  if  tl^s  sort  of  lien 
upon  land  were  admitted. 

The  whole  story  shows  a  wonderful  Irish 
ntOvete  aod  amiability  with  its  marvellous 
credoUty.    The  placid  IGuth  with  wbioh  the 
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sub-constable  and  his  family  accept  the  inter- 
mediate state,  and  send  their  tributes  of  new 
potatoes,  eg{!^8,  milk,  butter,  and  tea  to  the 
unreal  world,  in  the  sanguine  hope  of  a  re- 
versionary right  to  real  property  in  Wat^r- 
ford  in  compensation  for  these  pious  labors,  is 
quite  touching  in  its  simplicity.  A  whole 
fiunily  give  dairy  produce  to  ghosts  or  fairies, 
and  hope  for  a  farm  in  Waterford  as  their 
reward !  Was  there  ever  confidence  in  imag- 
inary powers  80  profound  ? 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ALABAMA.* 
We  Tcnture  to  hope  that  few  Englishmen 
will  read  this  authentic  narrative  of  the  cruise 
of  the  Alabama  without  a  feeline  of  shame 
that  any  of  their  countrymen  shoula  have  been 
found  willing  to  cooperate  in  organizing  or 
Bending  forth  from  our  shores  an  expedition 
has  which  been  so  successful  in  preying  upon 
the  commerce  of  a  friendly  ally,  and  disturbing 
the  relations  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States.  Without  enterine  into  the 
▼exed  question  whether  any  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  this  a&ir  were  within  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
BO  as  to  render  themselves  liable  to  its  penal 
consequences,  but  looking  at  the  trasaction 
■8  a  whole,  it  cannot,  we  think,  bo  doubted 
that  it  was  precisely  that  whiqh  it  was  the 
object  of  that  act  to  prevent,  and  which  if 
the  powers  given  by  tne  Legislature  to  the 
Executive  do  not  prevent,  the  whole  act  be- 
oomes  a  dead  letter,  a  pretence  and  a  sham. 

Captain  Scmmes'  work  adds  little  to  what 
was  known  before.  We  all  knew  that  the 
Alabama  was  **  built  expressly  for  the  Con- 
federate Navy  by  Messrs.  Laird  and  Sons, 
of  Birkenhead  "  (Vol.  I.,  p.  266)  ;  that  it 
was  paid  for  in  money  obtained  in  this  coun- 
try by  means  of  a  loan  raised  upon  the  faith 
ofootton  certificates  which  woula  only  be  good 
in  the  event  of  success  of  the  Confederacy  ; 
that  it  was  obviously  a  war  vessel,  and  so  lar 
as  its  armament  was  completed  in  this  coun- 
try fit  for  nothing  else ;  that  it  left  Liverpool 
on  pretence  of  making  a  trial  trip  with  its 
builders  and  a  party  of  ladies  on  board  on  the 
•  very  day  on  which  orders  were  issued  by  the 
Qoveinment  for  its  detention,  and  of  which 
information  had  been  obtained  in  some  irreg- 
ular and  clandestine  manner ;  that  instead  of 
returning  into  port  she  proceeded  to  Moelfra 
Bay,  where  she  shipped  her  crew  and  sailed 
on  an  ostensible  voyage  to  Nassau  ;  that  she 
made  for  Terceira,  and  met  there  by  pre- 
vious arrangement  the  sailing  vessel  Agrijh 
jfina,  and  tlie  steamer    Bahama,  bringing 

•  CruUe  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Sumter.  From 
tkeprioate  JvumaU  of  Commander  R,  Semmee,  C.  S. 
^,    Two  voIj.    London  :  Saoaden^  Otley,  and  Co. 


her  guns,  ammunition,  and  coal,  all  sapplicd 
by  English  firms,  and  the  remainder  or  her 
crew  ;  that  there  Captain  Semmes,  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  the  vessel  before  Bhe 
left  England,  took  command,  went  through  a 
form  of  reengaging  his  crew,  hoiBted  the  Con- 
federate fliig,  and  then  commenced  his  career 
of  destruction  ;  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
captain  and  two  other  ofliccrs,  nil  her  crew, 
officers  and  men,  were  Englishmen, — Captain 
Semmes  calls  them  "  the  most  reckless  from 
the  groggeries  of  Liverpool  "  (Vol.  IL,  p.  33) 
and  that  wages  were  regularly  paid  to  their 
families  through  a  firm  at  Liverpool ;  that  the 
vessel  was  constantly  suppiira  with  coal 
from  England  by  the  A^ippina ;  that  she 
made  a  practice  of  luring  her  victim  by  fly- 
ing the  British  flag  ;  that  she  never  onoe  en- 
tered a  Confederate  port,  but  made  constant 
use  of  British  and  other  nentral  ports,  and 
was  received  with  hospitality  by  British  offi- 
cers; that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  Bend 
her  prizes  into  port  for  condemnation  aooord- 
ing  to  the  recognized  usage  of  belligerents  at 
sea,  but  that  Captain  Semmes  constituted  a 
quasi  court  of  condemnation  on  his  own  quar- 
ter-deck without  due  regard  for  the  property 
of  neutrals,  and  then  burnt  the  vesselB  and 
their  T»rgoes. 

On  all  these  points  Captain  Semmefl'  log 
onlv  confirms  what  was  matter  of  notoriety, 
and  those  who  can  read  with  patience  thiB 
great  scandal  to  our  laws  and  disgrace  to  the 
shipbuilders  and  merchants  engaged  in  this 
transaction,  will  find  little  more  than  a  dreary 
and  monotonous  account  of  the  bumine  of 
vessels  throughout  a  lengthened  omise.  That 
there  was  anything  heroic  in  the  action  of 
Captain  Semmes  we  entirely  deny.  The  ve»- 
sel  was  built  for  the  purpose  only  of  dettroy- 
ing  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  vessel  could  be  built  which  should  for 
a  length  of  time  out-pace  any  of  its  oppo- 
nents at  sea  taking  advantage  of  the  law  of 
neutrality  which  gives,  twenty-four  houre* 
start  to  a  belligerent  from  any  neutral  port, 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  efficiency  of  British  ateAin- 
ship  builders,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Messrs.  Laird  ;  it  is,  or  ougot  to  oe,  more 
mortifying  that  such  a  vessel  armed  and  man- 
ned by  Englishmen  should  have  bad  eventu- 
ally to  succumb  to  an  opponent  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible  in  size,  armamont,  and  nnm- 
ber  of  men,  of  which  the  iron- plating  tarn* 
out  to  be  nothing  more  tlian  the  festooning  of 
its  own  iron  cable  about  the  most  vulnerable 
portion  of  its  hull,  a  device  equally  open  to 
the  Alabama ;  and  tlmt  its  loss  was  wholly 
due  to  the  superior  gunnery  of  the  Amerioaa 
sailors  over  those  of  the  Ababama,  notwith- 
standing the  training  which  many  of  the  lafe- 
ter  had  received  as  Naval  Beeer? e  men. 
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148  MR.  Hawthorne's 

even  Id  the  receaseB  of  the  most  sluggish  and 
age-woru  heart.    No  picture  more  exquisite 
and  minute  of  the  slow  mental  pulses  of  age, 
of  the  gradual  retreat  of  life  into  the  last 
stronghold  and  the  occasional  sallies  that  it 
lea  thence,  as  a  spring  sunbeam,  or  a 
onud's  hand  and  voice,  or  the  sip  of  a  cor- 
dial, or  any  other  accidental  influence  for  a 
moment  restores  some  of  the  vivacity  of  for- 
mer sensatiQii,  has  ever  been  drawn  than  this 
by  Hfuwtboioe  of  the  aged  apothecary.  Dr. 
Dolliver,  as  be  still  feebly  clings  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  great-grandchild  Pansie.     He 
has  availed  himself  of  his  own  experience  of 
a  nature  far  withdrawn  from  the  tingling 
smyoftthies  of  the  outer  wo4d,  to  depict  the 
'  a  mind  where  the  chills  of  old  age 
iuced  what  peculiarity  of  organiza- 
Bad  efiected  for  himself. 
«  While  the  patriarch  was  putting  on  his 
Bmall-clothcs,  he  took  care   to  stand  in  the 
parallelogram  of  briffht  sunshine   that  fell 
upon   the  uncarpeted  floor.      The  summer 
warmth  was  very  gttrial  to  his  system,  and 
yet  made  him  shiver  ;  his  wintry  veins  re- 
joiced at  it,  thoueh  the  reviving  "blood  tingled 
through  them  with  a  half-painful  and   only 
half-pleasurable  titillation.     For  the  first  few 
moments  after  creeping  out  of  bed,  he  kept 
his  back  to  the  sunny  window,  and  seemed 
mysteriously  shy  of  glancing  thitherward ;  but 
as  the  June  fervor  pervaded  him  more  and 
more  thoroughly,  he   turned  bravely  about, 
and  looked   forth  at  a  buriul-gruund  on  the 
corner  of  which  he  dwelt.     There  lay  many 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  gone  to  sleep 
with   the  flavor  of  Dr.  Dolliver 's   tinctures 
and   powders  upon   his   tongue;  it  was  the 
patient's  final  bitter  taste  of  this  world,  and 
perhaps  doomed  to  bu  a  recollected  nauseous- 
ness  in  the  next.     Yesterday,  in  the  chill  of 
his   furlorn    oldage,    the    doctor   expected 
soon  to  stretch  out  his  weary  bones  among 
that  quiet  community,  and  might   scarcely 
have  shrlink  from  the  prospect  on  his  own 
account,  except,  indeed,  that  tic  dreamily  mix 
cd  up  the  infirmities  of  his  present  condition 
with  the  repose  of  the  approaching  one,  be- 
ing haunted  by  a  notion  tnat  the  damp  earth, 
under  the  grass  and  dandelions,  must  needs 
be  pernicious  for  his  cough  and  his  rheuma- 
tism.    But  this  morning,  the  cheerful  sun- 
beams, or  the  mere  taste  of  his  grandson's 
cordial  that  he  had  taken  at  bedtime*  or  the 
fitful  vigor  that  often  sports  irreverently  with 
aged  people,  had  caused  an  unfrozen  drop  of 
youthfulness,  Somevrhere  within  hijD,  to  ex- 
pand.— '  Hem  !   ahem  ! '  quoth  the  doctor, 
hoping  with  one  effort  to  clear  hie  AlWtof 
the  dregs  of  a  teo  jears'  cough. 


LAST    FRAGMENT. 

are  not  so  far  gone  with  me  as  I  thought.  I 
have  known  mighty  sensible  men,  when  only 
a  little  age-stricken  or  otherwise  out  of 
sorts,  to  die  of  mere  faint-heartedncss  a  zreat 
deal  sooner  than  they  need.' — He  shook  his 
silvery  head  at  his  own  image  in  the  looking- 
glass,  as  if  to  impress  the  apophthegm  on 
that  shadowy  .representative  of  nimself  ;  and 
for  his  part  he  determined  to  pluck  up  a  spir- 
it and  live  as  long  as  he  poesibly  could,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  sake  of  iJi^tie  Pansie,  who 
stood  as  close  to  one  extremity  of  human  life 
as  her  great-grandfather  to  the  other.  This 
child  of  three  years  old  occupied  all  the  un- 
fossilized  portion  of  good  Dr.  Dolliver's 
heart.  Every  other  interest  that  he  formerly 
had,  and  the  entire  confraternity  of  persona 
whom  he  once  loved,  had  long  ago  departed, 
and  the  poor  doctor  could  not  follow  theoi 
because  the  grasp  of  Pansie's  baby  fingers 
held  him  back.'' 

Nor  is  the  picture  of  the  little  girl,  though 
much  less  complete, — scarcely  indeed  com- 
menced,— less  touching  so  far  as  it  is  given 
at  all.  The  child  was  intended,  we  imagine, 
to  be  moulded  by  her  forlorn  destiny  into 
early  imperiousness  and  yet  a  melancholy 
concentrated  tenderness  and  dreamy  wonder, 
and  to  be  almost  as  far  removed  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  by  the  peculiarity  of  her  edu- 
cation, and  the  shadow  of  her  parents  and 
grandparents'  neighboring  graves,  as  her 
grandsire  is  by  the  dulncss  of  failing  sense : — 

**  Half- way  to  the  bottom, .  however,  the 
doctor  heard  the  impatient  and  authoritative 
tones  of  little  Pansie — Queen  Pansie,  as  she 
might  fairly  have  been  styled,  in  reference 
to  her  position  in  the  household — calling 
amain  for  grandpapa  and  breakfast.  He  was 
startled  into  such  perilous  activity  by  the 
summons  that  his  heels  slid  on  the  stairs, 
the  slippers  were  shuflled  off  his  feet,  and  he 
saved  himself  from  a  tumble  only  by  quicken- 
ing his  pace  and  coming  down  at  almost  a 
run.  *  Mercy  on  my  poor  old  bones !  *  men- 
tally exclaimed  tie  doctor,  fancying  himself 
fractured  in  fifty  places.  *  Some  of  them  i^re 
broken  surely,  and  mcthinks  my  heart  has 
leaped  out  of  my  mouth  !  What!  all  right? 
Well,  well !  but  Providence  is  kinder  to  me 
than  I  deserve,  prancing  down  this  steep 
staircase  like  a  kid  of  three  months  old!^ 
He  bent  stifiiy  to  gather  up  his  slippers  and 
fallen  staff ;  and  meanwhile  Pansie  had  beard 
the  tumult  of  her  great-grandfather's  drscent, 
and  was  pounding  against  the  door  of  the 
breakfast-room  in  her  haste  to  come  at  him. 
The  doctor  opened  it,  and  there  she  stood,  a 
rather  pale  and  large-eyc<l  little  thing,  quaint 
in  her  aspect,  as  might  well  be  the  case  with 
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From  Tho  Spectator. 
MR.   IIAWniORNFS  LAST  FRAGMENT.* 

This  last  brief  fragment  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne *b  contains  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  specimens  of  his  exquisitely  clear  jet 
dusky  pictures.  The  Cfjlors  in  which  he 
paints,  never  either  various  or  brilliant,  yet 
always  pure  and  mellow,  remind  one  contin- 
ually of  that  clear,  rich  brown  in  the  streams 
just  fresh  from  the  Yorkshire  fells  and  from 
feeding  the  roots  of  broom  and  heather.  In 
preciet'ly  the  same  way  Mr.  Uawthome's 
style,  rarely  rivalled  for  beauty  either  in 
England  or  America, — and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  classical  simplicity  and  refinement  of 
style  has  cfpocially  distinguished  almost  all 
the  greater  authors  of  America, — Washing- 
ton Irving,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Haw- 
thorne,— always  seems  to  take  its  dusky- 
clear  beauty  from  the  roots  of  the  fresh  New 
England  nature  through  which  it  has  flowed 
80  long,  and  to  have  been  slowly  distilled  by 
the  pensive  musings  of  many  generations 
rather  than  to  be  the  individual  style  of  a 
single  author.  Never  in  any  of  his  numer- 
ous dreamy  and  yet  shrewd,  transcendental 
and  yet  half-cynical  essays, — never  in  any  of 
his  meditative  and  yet  almost  prying  analyses 
of  character  and  fortune,  has  Mr.  Ilawthomo 
drawn  anything  so  striking  and  yet  so  sim- 
ple, so  fuH  of  truth  and  so  full  of  subtlety, 
Bo  homely,  so  mellow,  and  so  toned  down 
into  the  sort  of  depth  that  age  gives  to  great 
paintings,  as  the  unfinished  sketch  which 
opens  what  was  to  have  been  his  new  tale. 

There  is  <o- special  adaptation,  too,  in  the 
subject  of  the  sketch  to  the  qualities  of  his 
genius.  It  is  the  picture — a  most  marvellous 
picture — of  great  age  almost  losing  its  hold 
on  the  world,  and  seeing  it  afar  off  through 
the  bedimniing  cloud  of  failing  senses,  yet 
still  held  btick  from  the  grave  by  love  for  a 
lonely  child.  Now  the  main  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  genius  was  always  the 
far-off  S(»rt  of  twili;;ht  solitude  from  which 
his  shrewd  and  curious  eye  watched  and  dis- 
Fected  the  movements  of  the  human  heart. 
He  had  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  representa- 
tion of  that  mental  non-conducting  medium 
which  forbids  tho  close  approach  between 
mind  and  mind  even  when  it  does  not  ob- 
scure the  vision  of  him  who  is  enveloped  in  it 
AS  in  an  atmosphere.     It  was  this  Umt  gave 
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•  "  PanHie.** 
liierBiy  effort. 


By  NaUianiel  ILiwthonic,— his  last 
London  :  John  Ounden  llottoo. 


him  both  the  great  BhyDees  and  profound 
sense  of  tho  weariness  of  life  which  his  friend 
Mr.  Dicey  recently  portrayed  «o  admirably  in 
the  sketch  in  Macmillan's  Magazine.    It  waa 
to  him  that  Hawthorn^  remarked,  when  they 
were  discussing  the  question  of  the  immediatai 
resurrection  or  prolonged  sleep  of  the  boi 
after  death,  that  he  trusted  there  would  I 
at  least  a  sleep  of  a  thousand  years  or  bo,  i 
rest  and  restored  vitality,  befon  the      oi 
a  now  life  began.    That  exyrmsen  pr  r 

the  literary  impression  conveyed  by  an  j 
tales,  of  a  mind  operating  with  difficulty  on 
the  world  through  a  long  line  of  commHiiioa- 
tions  which  it  took  much  labor  to  put  in  mo- 
tion,— of  an  eye  watching  acutely  froqi  .the 
recesses  of  a  cave  the  forms  that 
fro  in  the  sunlight   before  its  m( 

hardly  caring  to  establish  any  system  of 

tual  recognition.  All  his  finest  conceptfoDB  ^ 
arc  removed  in  this  way  into  an  atmosphere  ^Hgfr- 
of  intellectual  solitude,  painful  and  burden- 
some in  itself,  more  |fl|iiful  and  more  bor- 
densoroo  to  break  thrMgh ;  and  when  be 
wrote  his  tale  of  »*  The  ^fmister's  Blaok  Veil," 
— of  the  clergyman  who  to  typify  the  inaccessi- 
ble solitude  of  every  human  heart  puts  a 
black  veil  over  his  face  which  no  one  is  to  re- 
move, and  so,  while  he  frightens  away  his 
betrothed  wife  and  all  his  friends,  gains  a 
mysterious  spiritual  power  over  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  flock, — he  did  but  write  a  |)arable 
of  his  own  life.  *And  this  great  characteris- 
tic of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  imagination  which, 
like  aged  sight,  magnified  even  while  it  inter- 
posed a  separating  film  between  him  and  the  '.* 
outer  world,  gave  him  peculiar  advantages 
for  the  story  of  which  we  have  here  a  brief 
but  exqtiisito  commencement. 

In  a  New  England  town  or  village,  a  great- 
grandfather is  left  the  only  guardian  of  a 
child  of  three  years  of  age,  their  house  stand- 
ing on  tho  edge  of  the  burial-ground  where 
all  the  old  man*s  relatives  and  descendants 
lie  buried,  and  all  that  we  have  loft  us  of  tho 
story  is  Mr.  Hawthorne's  oj>ening  delinea- 
tion of  tho  old  man  and  the  tie  between  him 
and  the  child, — the  **  unfrozen  drop  of  youth- 
fulness  "  which  sometimes  expands  in  the 
former*!  veins,  dimini.'thiiig  the  otherwise 
painful  distance  between  him  and  the  world, 
and  aJlipiOBt  restoring  to  him  for  a  moment 
that  Ui^ency  to  repudiate  age  and  fcobleneBS 

ly  unnatural  to  man  which,  aa         [^ 
lome  truly  nji,  lurks  somewhere        '^^ 
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a  motberleoB  child,  dwelling  in  an  unchcerfal 
house,  with  no  other  plajmate  than  a  de- 
crepit old  man  and  a  kitten,  and  no  better 
atmoHpherc  within  doors  than  the  odor  of  de- 
cayed apothecary's  stuff,  nor  gayer  neighbor- 
hood than  that  of  the  adjacent  burial-ground, 
where  nil  her  relatives,  from  her  great-grand- 
mother downward,  lay  calling  to  her,  •  Pan- 
sie,   Pansic,  it  is  bedtime !  *   even    in  the 

Srime  of  the  snmmer  morning.  For  those 
ead  womenfolk,  especially  her  mother  and 
the  whole  row  of  maiden  aunts  and  grand- 
aunts,  could  not  but  be  anxious  about  the 
child,  knowing  tliat  little  Pansie  would  be 
far  safer  under  a  tuft  of  dandelions  than  if 
left  alone,  as  she  soon  must  be,  in  this  diffi- 
cult and  deceitful  world.'* 

It  is  end  that  a  picture  begun  with  outlines 
■o  clear  and  shades  so  delicate  should  be  so 
mere  a  fragment ;  btit  it  is  a  fragment  which 
embodies  more  of  the  essence  of  Hawthorne's 
genius  than  almost  any  other  of  equal  length 
in  all  his  writings.  The  last  lines  which  ho 
appears  to  have  written  arc,  as  poet's  last 
words  (and  in  some  sense  Uawthome  was  a 
poet)  BO  often  have  been,  a  sort  of  farewell 
to  the  world,  and  a  farewell  as  musical  as  it 
was  probably  unconscious, — sounding  as  if 
the  deepest  chords  of  his  nature  had  just  been 
touched  by  a  breath  of  inspiration : — 

**  And  there  were  Seasons,  it  might  be, 
happier  than  even  these,  when  Pansie  had 
been  kissed  and  put  to  bed,  nnd  Grandsir 
Dollivcr  sat  by  his  fireside,  gazing  in  among 
the  massive  coals,  and  absorbing  their  glow 


into  those  cavemoaa  abysses  with  which  all 
men  communicate.  Hence  come  angels  or 
fiends  into  our  twilight  musings,  accordrog 
as  we  may  have  peopled  them  in  bygone 
years.  Over  our  friend *b  face,  in  the  rosy 
nicker  of  the  fire-gleam,  stole  an  expression 
of  repose  and  perfect  trust  that  made  him  as 
beautiful  to  look  at,  in  his  high-backed  chair, 
as  the  child  Pansie  on  her  piflow  ;  and  someJ 
times  the  spirits  that  were  watching  him  be- 
held a  calm  surprise  draw  slowly  over  hie 
features  and  brigoten  into  joy,  yet  not  so  viT- 
idly  as  to  break  bis  evening  quietude.  The 
gate  oC  heaven  had  been  kindly  left  ajar,  that 
this  forlorn  old  creature  might  catch  a  glimpse 
within.  All  the  night  af^rwards  he  would 
he  semi-conscious  of  an  intangible  bliss  dif-  < 
fused  through  the  fitful  lapses  of  an  old  man's 
slumber,  and  would  awake,  at  early  i' 
with  a  faint  thrilling  of  the  heart 
if  there  had  been  music  just  now  ^ 
over  them." 

There  is  in  that  sentence  a  silvery  beaotj, 
which  Hawthorne  himself  has  seldom  equalled. 
It  is  curious  that  by  far  the  most  original  of 
American  literary  men  strikes  as  so  often 
both  in  style  and  substance,  as  nearer  the 
classical  standard  of  English  authors  than 
any  Englishman  we  could  produce  New 
England  has  filtered  away  much  of  the  rich- 
ness and  also  much  of  the  impurity  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  genius.  There  is  something  exquis- 
itely delicate,  but  refined  away  almost  to 
gossamer,  in  the  tissue  of  the  noblest  genini 
of  the  New  World. 


Ideas  About  Women. — A  French  book,  re- 
cently published  at  Brussels,  contains,  among 
other  interesting  matters,  a  collection  of  aphor- 
isms  about  women,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
various  authors.  We  copy  a  few  of  them : 
Chamfort. — In  the  choice  of  a  lover,  woman  con- 
siders more  how  he  appears  in  the  eyes  of  other 
women  than  in  her  own.  Love  is  more  pleasing 
than  matrimony,  just  as  romance  is  more  pleasing 
than  history.  Bonqueart. — If  we  speak  ill  of 
the  sex  generally,  they  will  ritte  against  us ;  if 
we  do  the  same  of  any  individual  woman,  they 
will  agree  with  us.  Charles  Lemsle. — Most  of 
their  fiults  women  owe  to  us,  whilHt  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  roost  of  our  better  qualities. 
Daniel  Sterne. — Most  of  women  are  endowed  with 
such  naturally  cnde-iring  charms  that  even  their 
very  presence  is  generally  beneficial.  Madame 
De  Stael. — T^ve  in  a  wonian^s  life  is  a  history  ; 
in  a  mnn*8  an  cpisofle.  Cutalina. — Only  he  who 
has  nothing  to  hold  from  a  woman  is  truly  sin- 
cere in  her  praise.  Diderot. — ^There  exists  among 
women  a  secret  tic,  like  that  among  priests  of  the 
name  faith.  They  hate  each  other,  yet  protect 
eseh  other*8  interests.  Stnhl. — No  woman,  even 
the  most  intellectual,  believes  hernlf  deoided^ 


homely.  The  self-deception  is  natural;  for  there 
are  some  most  charming  women  without  a  parti- 
cle of  beauty.  Octave  Feuillet. — Providence  has 
so  ordered  it  that  only  two  women  have  a  true  in- 
terest in  the  happiness  of  a  man, — his  own 
mother  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  Besides 
these  two  legitimate  kinds  of  love,  there  is  noth- 
ing between  the  two  creatures  except  painfdl  and 
idle  delusion.  Alphonse  Carr. — Say  of  a  woman 
that  she  is  wicked,  obstinate,  fHvoloiis,  but  add 
that  she  is  beautiful,  and  be  assured  that  she  will 
ever  think  kindly  of  you.  Say  that  she  is  good, 
kind,  virtuous,  sensible,  but  very  homely,  and 
Ma^  ^ 


she  will  never  fbrget  you  in  her  liHk 
De  Maintenon. — In  everything  that  t 
there  will  be  thousands  of  faults  against  l 
mar,  but  also  tea  certainty  always  a  charm  never 
to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  men.  Doclos.— Orest 
and. rare  heart-offerings  are  found  almost  ezola- 
sively  among  women  ;  nearly  almost  all  the  hap- 
piness and  most  blei»ed  moments  in  love  are  of 
their  ereatron,  and  so,  also,  friendship,  especial]/ 
when  k  follows  love.  J.  J.  Bonssean. — ^Men  osa 
beHir  philosophise  on  the  homan  hesrt,  bat  no- 
-^  f^^\x  better. 
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PABT    X. — CHAPTSR  XXIX. 

The  place  which  the  Mcredith*8  had  chosen 
for  their  residcDce  was  Frascati,  where  every- 
thing  was  quieter,  and  moet  things  cheaper, 
than  in  Rome, — to  which,  besides,  the  broth- 
er and  sister  had  objections,  founded  on  for- 
1  passages  in  their  family  historj,of  which 
!ir  new  frfends  were  but  partially  aware  ; 
«iid  to  Frascati,  accordingly,  the  two  Scotch 
pilgrims  were  drawn  with  them.  Colin 
having,  as  usual,  perseyered  in  his  own  way, 
and  obtained  it,  as  Lauderdale  prophesied, 
the  arrangement  came  about,  naturally 
enough,  after  the  ten  days'  close  company  on 
board  ship,  when  young  Meredith,  whom 
most  people  were  either  contemptuous  of,  or 
inaUnMl  to  avoid,  found  refuge  with  his  new 
firiwK  ^^0,  though  they  did  not  agree 
with  him  I  at  least  understood  what  he  meant. 
He  slackened  nothing  of  those  exertions 
which  he  thought  to  be  his  duty, — and  on 
which,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  young  in^ 
valid  rather  prided  himself,  as  belonging  to 
his  rote  of  dying  man^^uring  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage ;  but,  finding  one  of  the  sailors 
ill,  succeeded  in  making  such  an  impression 
•  upon  the  poor  fellow's  uninstructed  and  un- 
certain mind  as  repaid  him,  he  said,  for  all 
the  exertions  he  had  made.  After  that  event, 
be  passed,  by  very  often  to  the  forecastle  to 
pray  with  his  convert,  being,  perhaps,  dis- 
posed to  the  opinion  that  they  two  were  the 
salt  of  the  earth  to  their  small  community ; 
for  which  proceeding  he  vras  called  fool,  and 
fiumtic,  and  Methodist,  and  a  great  many 
other  hard  names  by  the  majority  of  his  fel- 
low-passengers,— some  of  whom,  indeed,  be- 
ing, like  most  ordinary  people,  totally  unable 
to  discriminate  between  things  that  differ, 
confidently  expected  to  hear  of  some  secret 
Tioe  on  the  part  of  Meredith  ;  such  things 
being  always  found  out,  as  they  maintained, 
of  people  who  considered  themselves  better 
than  Uioir  neighbors.  **  After  a  while,  it 
^,will  be  found  out  what  he's  up  to,"  said  a 
"^  oomfortable  passenger,  who  know  the  world  ; 
**  such  fellows  always  have  their  private  peo- 
oadilloes.  I  dare  say  he  don't  go  so  often  to 
the  forecastle  for  nothing;  The  stewardess 
aint  bad-looking,  and  I've  seen  our  saint  en- 
nged  in  private  conversation  when  he  didn't 
know  I  was  there,"  said  the  large-minded 
Christian  who  denounced  poor  Meredith's  nn- 
eharitableness.  And,  to  be  sore,  be  wm  im- 
ciiaritftble,  poor  foUow.    Aa  for  OdHn^mpd, 


indeed,  Lauderdale  also,  who  had  been  at- 
tracted, in  spite  of  himself,  they  looked  on 
with  a  wonderful  interest,  from  amid-ships, 
knowing  better.  They  saw  him  dragging  his 
sister  after  him,  as  far  as  she  could  go,  along 
the  crowded  deck,  when  he  went  to  visit  bis  pa- 
tient,— neither  he,  whose  thoughts  were  oc- 
cupied solely  with  matters  of  life  and  death, 
nor  she,  who  was  thinking  entirely  of  him, 
having  any  idea  that  the  dark  dormitory  be- 
low, among  the  sailors'  hammocks,  was  an' 
unfit  place  for  her.  It  was  Culin  who  stepped 
forward  to  rescue  the  girl  from  this  unneces- 
sary trial,  and  Meredith  gave  her  up  to  him, 
wiih  as  little  idea  that  this,  too,  was  a  doubt- 
ful expedient,  as  he  had  had  of  anything  un- 
suitable in  bis  original  intention.  **  It  is  a 
privilege,  if  she  but  knew  it,"  the  invalid 
would  say,  fixing  his  hollow  eyes  on  her,  as 
if  half  doubtful  whether  he  approved  of  her 
or  not ;  and  poor  Alice  stayed  behind  him, 
with  a  bad  grace,  without  feeling  much  in- 
debted on  her  own  account  to  her  new  friends. 
''  It  does  not  matter  where  I  go,  so  long  as  I 
am  with  him,"  she  said,  following  him  with 
her  anxious  looks;  and  she  stopped  seated 
patiently  upon  her  bench,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  disappeared,  until 
he  rejoined  her.  When  Arthur's  little 
prayer-meeting  was  ended,  he  came  with  a 
severe,  and  yet  serene,  countenance  towards 
the  sister  he  had  left  behind  him,  and  tlie  * 
two  friends  who  did  not  propose  to  acoomp«^ 
ny  him.  **  He  is  a  child  of  God,"  said  the 
sick  man  ;  '<  his  experiences  are  a  great  com- 
fort to  me  " — and  be  looked  with  a  little  de- 
fiance at  the  companions,  who,  to  be  sure,  so 
far  as  the  carnal  mind  was  concerned,  wero 
more  congenial  to  him.  Indeed,  the  new 
chapter  of  the  '*  Voice  from  the  grave  "  vras 
all  about  Lauderdale  and  Colin.  They  were 
described  under  the  initials  N.  and  M.,  with 
a  heightening  of  all  their  valuable  qualities, 
which  was  intended  to  make  more  and  more 
apparent  their  want  of  the  **  one  thing  need- 
ful." They  were  like  the*  rich  young  man 
whom  Jesus  loved,  but  who  had  not  the  heart 
to  give  up  all  and  follow  him, — like  **  him 
who,  through  cowardice,  made  the  great  re- 
fusal." The  sick  man  vrrote  without,  bow- 
ever,  quoting  Dante,  and  he  contrasted  with 
their  virtuous  and  thoughtful  worldlinesi 
the  oondition  of  bis  convert,  who  know  noth- 
ing but  the  love  of  God,  poor  Meredith  said. 
Ptobaps  it  was  t^M  that  the  sick  sailor  knew 
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the  love  of  God,  and  certainly  the  prayers  of 
the  dying  apoBtle  were  not  less  likely  to  reach 
the  ear  of  the  Divine  Majesty  for  being  ut- 
tered by  the  poor  fellow's  bedside.  But, 
though  he  wrote  a  chapter  in  his  book  about 
them,  Meredith  still  clung  to  his  friends. 
The  unseen  and  unknown  were  familiar  to  their 
thoughts, — perhaps  even  too  familiar,  being 
oonsidcred  by  them  as  reasonably  and  nat- 
urally interesting ;  and  poor  Meredith  was 
disposed  to  think  that  anything  natural  must 
be  more  or  less  wicked.  But  still  he  con- 
sidered them  interesting,  and  thought  he 
might  bo  able  to  do  them  good,  and,  for  his 
own  part,  found  all  the  human  comfort  he  was 
capable  of  in  their  society.  Thus  i^was  that, 
with  mutual  companions  and  sympathy, — 
he  sorry  for  them  and  they  fur  him,  and  mu- 
tual good  offices, — the  three  grow  into  friend- 
ship. As  for  Alice,  her  brother  was  fond  of 
her,  but  bad  never  had  his  attention  special- 
ly attracted  to  her,  nor  been  led  to  imagine 
her  a  companion  for  himself.  She  was  his 
tender  little  nurse  and  attendant, — a  crea- 
ture made  up  of  loving,  watchful  eyes,  and 
uixiouB  little  noiseless  cares.  Uo  would  have 
missed  her  terribly,  had  she  failed  him, 
without  quite  knowing  what  it  was  he  missed. 
But,  though  he  was  in  the  habit  of  instruct- 
log  her  now  and  then,  it  did  not  occur  to 
hm  to  talk  to  his  sister.  She  was  a  creature 
of  another  speoieOi — an  una  wakened  soul, 
wMl  faw  thoughts  Vr  feelings  worth  speak- 
ing of.  At  least  such  was  the  estimate  her 
brother  had  formed  of  her,  and  in  which  Al- 
ice herself  agreed  to  a  great  extent.  It  was 
not  exactly  humility  that  kept  the  anxious 
girl  in  this  mind,  but  an  undisturbed  habit 
and  custom,  out  of  which  no  personal  impulse 
had  delivered  her.  The  women  of  her  kin- 
dred had  never  been  remarkable  one  way  or 
another.  They  were  good  women, — perfect- 
ly virtuous  and  a  little  tiresome,  as  even  Al- 
ice was  sensible  ;  and  it  had  not  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  men  of  the  house  to  consult  or 
cooBde  in  their  partners.  Iler  mother  and 
annts  had  found  quite  enough  to  occupy  them 
ID  housekeeping  and  needlework,  and  had  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  matter  of  faith  that  men,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  when  in  love,  or  in  *'  a  pas- 
sion," did  not  care  to  talk  to  women, — a 
family  creed  from  which  so  young  and  sub- 
missife  a  girl  had  not  dreamt  of  enfranchis- 
ing herself.  Accordingly,  she  accepted  quite 
oalmlj  Arthiir*s  low  estimate  of  her  powers 
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of  companionship,  and  was  moved  by  no  in- 
jured feeling  when  ho  sought  the  company 
of  his  new  friends,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pleasure  of  conversation.  It  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  tho  world  to  Alice.  She 
kept  by  him,  holding  by  his  arm  when  he 
and  his  companions  walked  about  the  dock 
together,  as  long  as  there  was  room  for  her  t 
and  when  there  was  no  room,  she  withdrew 
and  sat  down  on  the  nearest  seat,  and  took 
out  a  little  bit  of  needlework  which  nerer 
made  any  progress  ;  for,  though  her  intellect 
could  not  do  Arthur  any  good,  the  anxious 
scrutiny  of  her  eyes  could,— or  at  least  she 
seemed  to  think  so.  Very  often,  it  was  true, 
she  was  joined  in  her  watch  by  Colin ;  of 
whom,  however,  it  never  occurred  to  1m(|o 
think  under  any  other  possible  aspect  WfUk 
that  of  Arthur's  friend.  Lauderdale  might 
have  spared  his  anxieties  so  far  as  that  went ; 
for,  notwithstanding  a  certain  proclivity 
on  tho  part  of  Colin  to  female  friendship,  Al- 
ice was  too  entirely  unconscious,  too  utterly 
devoid  of  any  sense  or  feeling  of  self,  to  be 
interesting  to  the  young  man.  Perhaps  a 
certain  amount  of  self-regard  is  necessary  to 
attract  the  regard  of  others.  Alice  was  not 
awaro  of  herself  at  all,  and  her  insensibility 
communicated  itself  to  her  silent  companion. 
Ue  sometimes  even  wondered  if  her  intelli- 
gence was  up  to  tho  ordinary  level,  and  then 
felt  ashamed  of  himself  when  by  chance  she 
lifted  upon  him  her  wistful  eyes ;  not  that 
those  eyes  were  astonishingly  bright,  or  con- 
veyed any  intimations  of  hidden  power, — 
but  they  looked,  as  they  were,  unawakoned, 
suggestive  eyes,  which  might  wake  up  at  any 
moment  and  develop  unthought-of  lights. 
But,  on  the  whole,  this  twilight  was  too  dim 
to  interest  Colin,  except  by  moments ;  and  it 
was  incomprehensible,  and  to  some  extent 
provoking  and  vexatious,  to  the  young  man, 
to  see  by  his  side  a  creature  so  young,  and 
with  so  many  natural  graces,  who  neutral- 
ixed  them  all  by  her  utter  indifference  to  her- 
self. 

So  that,  after  all,  it  came  to  be  a  very  nat- 
ural and  reasonable  step  to  accompany  the 
Merediths,  to  whoee  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try and  language  even  Lauderdale  found  him- 
self indebted  when  suddenly  thrown  without 
warning  upon  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  Leg- 
horn boatmen,  which  was  his  first  foreign  ex- 
perience. **  They  all  understand  French,"  a 
beoofalnt  fellow-pMsenger  nid,  ■•  he  went 
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OD  before  them ;  which  did  not  oonvej  the  con- 
solation it  was  intended  to  bear  to  the  two 
Scotch  traTellers,  who  only  looked  at  each 
other  sheepishlj,  and  laughed  with  a  very 
mixed  and  doubtful  sort  of  mirth,  not  liking 
to  commit  themselves.  They  had  to  give 
themselves  up  blindly  into  the  hands  of  Mere- 
dith and  his  sister, — for  Alice  felt  herself  of 
some  importance  in  a  country  where  she 
•*  knew  the  language,'* — and  it  was  altogeth- 
er in  the  train  of  these  two  that  Gulin  and 
Lauderdale  were  dragged  along,  like  a  pair  of 
English  captives,  through  the  very  gates  of 
Rome  itself,  and  across  the  solemn  Campagna 
to  the  little  city  set  upon  a  hill,  to  which  the 
sick  man  was  bound.  They  made  their  way 
tattJD  a  spring  afternoon  when  the  sun  was 
ii^jpfaig  towards  the  west,  throwing  long 
shadows  of  those  long,  weird,  endless  arches 
of  the  Glaudian  aqueduct  across  the  green 
wastes,  and  shining  full  upon  the  white  specks 
of  scattered  villages  on  the  Alban  hills.  The 
landscape  would  have  been  impressive,  even 
had  it  conveyed  no  associations  to  the  minds 
of  the  spectators.  But,  as  the  reluctant 
strangers  left  Rome,  they  saw  unfold  before 
them  a  noble  semicircle  of  hills, — the  Sa- 
bines,  blue  and  mysterious,  on  one  side,  the 
Latin  range  breaking  bluntly  into  the  centre 
of  the  ring,  and  towards  the  right  hand  the 
softer  Alban  heights  with  their  lakes  hidden 
in  the  hollows*  and  the  sunshine  fieilling  full 
upon  their  crest  of  towns ;  and,  when  they 
had  mounted  the  steep  ascent  to  Frascati,  it 
was  still  more  wonderful  to  look  back  and  see 
the  sunset  arranging  itself  over  that  great 
Campagna,  falling  into  broad  radiant  bands 
of  color  with  inconceivable  tints  and  shad- 
ings, betraying  in  a  sudden  flash  the  distant 
sea,  and  shining  all  misty  and  golden  over 
the  dwarfed  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  which  rose 
up  by  itself  with  a  wonderful  insignificance  of 
grandeur, — all  Rome  around  being  blotted 
into  oblivion.  That  would  have  been  a  sight 
to  linger  over,  had  not  Meredith  been  weary 
and  worn  out,  and  eager  to  get  to  his  jour- 
ney's end.  *'  You  will  see  it  often  enough," 
he  said,  with  a  little  petulance;  ** neither 
the  sunset  nor  St.  Peter's  can  ran  away  :  *' 
for  it  was  to  himself  a  sufficiently  familiar 
sight.  They  went  in  accordingly  to  a  large 
house,  which,  a  little  to  the  disappointment 
of  Colin,  was  just  as  square  and  ugly  as  any- 
thing he  could  have  found  at  home,  though 
it  stood  all  the  dayv  and  nights  gazing  with 


many  eyes  over  that  Campagna  which  looked 
like  a  thing  to  dream  over  forever.  It  wbe 
the  third  story  of  this  house — the  upper  floor 
— to  which  Meredith  and  his  sister  directed 
their  steps ;  Colin  and  Lauderdale  following 
them,  not  without  a  little  expectation,  natu- 
ral enough  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
cold,  and  they  were  tired,  though  not  so 
much  as  the  invalid  ;  and  they  looked  for  a 
bright  fire,  a  comfortable  room,  and  a  good 
meal, — with  a  little  curiosity,  it  is  true,  about 
the  manner  of  it,  but  none  as  to  the  biasing 
fire  and  spread  board  and  all  the  other  items 
indispensable  to  comfort,  according  to  English 
ideas.  The  room  where  they  got  admittance 
was  very  large,  and  full  of  windows,  letting 
in  a  flood  of  light,  which,  as  the  sunshine 
was  now  too  low  to  enter,  was  cold  light, — 
white,  colorless,  and  chilling.  Not  a  vestige 
of  carpet  was  on  the  tiled  floor,  except  before 
the  fireplace,  where  a  square  piece  of  a 
curious  coarse  fabric  and  wonderful  pattero 
had  been  laid  down.  A  few  logs  were  bum* 
ing  on  the  wide  hearth,  and  dose  by  was  a 
little  stack  of  wood  intended  to  replenish  the 
fire.  The  great  desert  room  contained  a  world 
of  tables  and  four  uncushioncd  chairs ;  but  the 
tired  travellers  looked  in  vain  for  the  spread 
board  which  had  pleased  their  imagination. 
If  Colin  had  thought  the  house  too  like  an 
ordinary  ugly  English  house  outside  to  satis- 
fy him,  he  found  this  abundantly  made  up 
for  now  by  the  interior,  so  unlike  anything 
English ;  for  the  walls  were  painted  with  a 
brilliant  landscape  set  in  a  frame  of  brilliant 
scarlet  curtains,  which  the  simple-minded  ar- 
tist had  looped  across  his  sky  without  any 
hesitation  ;  and  underneath  this  most  gor- 
geous bit  of  fresco  was  set  a  table  against  the 
wall,  upon  which  were  spread  out  an  humble 
store  of  little  brown  rolls,  a  square  slice  of 
butter,  a  basin  full  of  eggs,  and  a  flask  of  oil, 
— the  humble  provisions  laid  in  by  the  attend- 
ant Maria,  who  had  rushed  forward  to  kise 
the  young  lady's  hand  when  she  opened  the 
door.  While  the  two  inexperienced  Scotch 
travellers  stood  horror-stricken,  their  com- 
panions, who  were  aware  of  what  they  were 
coming  to,  threw  down  their  wraps  and  be- 
gan to  settle  themselves  in  this  extraordinary 
desert.  Meredith  for  his  part  threw  himself 
into  a  large  primitive  easy-chair  which  stood 
by  the  fire.  *'  This  is  a  comfort  I  did  not 
look  for,"  he  said ;  **  and,  thank  ileaTen, 
here  we  are  at  last. ' '    He  drew  a  long  breath 
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of  satisfactioD  as  be  stretched  out  his  long, 
mengre  limbs  before  the  fire.  *'  Come  jn  and 
make  yourselves  comfortable.  Alice  will  at- 
tend to  cTerything  else,"  he  said,  glaring 
back  at  his  annoyed  companions,  who,  find- 
ing themselves  in  some  degree  his  guests,  had 
to  subdue  their  feelings.  They  came  and  sat 
by  him,  exchanging  looks  of  dismay, — looks 
which,  perhaps,  he  perceived  ;  for  he  drew  in 
his  long,  languid  limbs,  and  made  a  little 
room  for  the  others.  "  Many  things,  of 
course,  that  are  necessary  in  our  severe  cli- 
mate are  unnecessary  here,'*  he  said,  with  a 
slight  shiver ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  reached 
out  his  hand  for  one  of  the  wraps  he  had 
thrown  off,  and  drew  it  round  his  shoulders. 
That  action  gave  a  climax  to  the  universal 
discomfort.  Colin  and  Lauderdale  once  more 
looked  at  each  other  with  mutual  comments 
that  could  find  no  utterance  in  words, — the 
only  audible  expression  of  their  mutual  sen- 
timent being  an  exclamation  of  **  Climate  !  '* 
from  the  latter  in  an  undertone  of  unspeak- 
able surprise  and  ccTffstemation.  This,  then, 
was  the  Italy  of  which  they  had  dreamed  ! 
The  mistress's  parlor  on  the  Holy  Loch  vras 
words  could  not  tell  how  much  warmer  and 
more  genial.  The  tired  traTellers  turned  to- 
wards the  fire  as  the  only  possible  gleam  of 
consolation,  and  Meredith  put  out  his  long, 
thin  arm  to  seize  another  log  and  place  it  on 
the  hearth  ;  even  he  felt  the  difference.  He 
had  done  nothing  to  help  himself  till  he  came 
here ;  but  habits  of  indulgence  dropped  off 
on  the  thresha'd  of  this  Spartan  dwelling. 
Colin  repeated  within  himself  Lauderdale's 
exclamation,  **  Climate !  "  as  he  shivered  in 
his  chair.  No  doubt  the  invalid  chair  by  the 
fireside  on-  the  banks  of  the  Holy  Loch  was  a 
very  different  thing,  as  far  as  comfort  ?ra8 
concerned. 

In  the  mean  time  Alice  foond  herself  in 
command  of  the  position.  Humble  little  wo- 
man as  she  was,  there  came  by  moments,  even 
to  her,  a  compassionate  contempt  for  the  male 
creatures  who  got  hungry  and  sulky  after 
this  fashion,  and  could  only  sit  down  ill-tem- 
pered and  diaconsolatc  before  the  fire.  Alice, 
for  her  part,  sent  off  Maria  to  the  trattoria, 
and  cheerfully  prepared  to  feed  the  creatures 
who  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it  for 
themselves.  When  she  had  done  her  utmost, 
however,  there  was  still  a  look  of  dismay  on 
Colin's  face.  The  dinner  from  the  trattoria 
was  tt  thing  altogether  foreign  to  the  ezperi- 
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I  ences  of  the  two  Scotchmen.  They  suspected 
it  while  they  ate,  making  secret  wry  faces  to 
each  other  across  the  equivocal  board.  This 
was  the  land  of  poets  into  which  they  had 
come, — the  land  of  the  ideal  where,  according 
to  their  inexperienced  imaginations,  every- 
thing was  to  share  the  general  refinement ! 
But,  alas,  there  was  nothing  refined  about 
the  dinner  from  the  trattoria,  which  was  al- 
together a  native  production,  and  with  which 
the  Merediths,  being  acquainted  and  know- 
ing what  they  had  to  expect,  contented  them- 
selves well  enough.  When  Lauderdale  and 
his  charge  retired,  chilled  to  the  bone,  to 
their  stony,  chilly  bedrooms,  where  every- 
thing seemed  to  convey  not  warmth  but  a 
sensation  of  freezing,  they  looked  at  «Mi|. 
other  with  amazement  and  disgust  on  ^atW 
faces.  **  Callant,  you  would  have  been 
twenty  times  better  at  home,"  said  Lauder- 
dale, with  a  remorseful  groan  ;  *'  and,  as  for 
those  poor  innocents  who  have  nobody  to  look 
after  them —  but  they  kent  what  they  were 
coming  to,"  he  continued,  with  a  flash  of 
momentary  anger.  Altogether  it  was  as  un- 
successful a  beginning  as  could  well  be  im- 
agined of  the  ideal  poetic  Italian  life. 

CHAPTER  ZXX. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  except  in 
hotels  which  are  cosmopolitan,  and  chiefly 
adapted  to  the  many  wants  of  the  rich  Eng- 
lish, life  in  Italy  is  a  hard  business  enough 
for  the  inexperienced  traveller,  who  knows 
the  strange  country  into  which  he  has  sud- 
denly dropped  rather  by  means  of  poetical  leg- 
ends than  by  the  facts  of  actual  existence. 
A  country  of  vineyards  and  orange-groves, 
of  everlasting  verdure  and  sunshine  is,  indeed, 
in  its  way,  a  true  enough  description  of  a 
many-sided  country :  but  these  words  of 
course  convey  no  intimation  of  the  terrors  of 
an  Italian  palace  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  everything  is  stone-cold,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  artificial  warmth  are  of  the  most 
limited  description  ;  where  the  idea  of  doors 
and  windows  closely  fitting  has  never  entered 
the  primitive  mind,  and  where  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  patience  and  endurance  of  necessary 
evils  wraps  the  contented  native  sufferer  like 
the  cloak  which  he  hugs  round  him.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding, even  Lauderdale  relaxed  out 
of  the  settled  gloom  on  his  face  when  be 
went  to  the  window  of  the  great  bare  sitting- 
room  and  gaied  oat  npon  the  grand  espaoia 
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of  the  Campagna,  lighted  up  with  the  morn- 
ing BunsSine.  The  Bilence  of  that  depopulat- 
ed plain,  with  its  pathetic  hits  of  ruin  here 
and  there, — ruins,  to  be  sure,  identified  and 
written  down  in  books,  but  for  themselves 
speaking,  with  a  more  woful  and  suggestive 
Toice  than  can  be  conveyed  bj  any  historical 
associations,  through  the  very  depths  of  their 
dumbness  and  loss  of  all  distinction, — went 
to  the  spectator's  heart.  What  they  were  or 
had  been,  what  human  hands  had  erected  or 
human  hearts  rejoiced  in  them  their  linger- 
ing remains  had  ceased  to  tell ;  and  it  was 
only  with  a  vagueness  which  is  sadder  than 
any  story  that  they  indicated  a  former  forgot- 
ten existence,  a  past  too  far  away  to  be  deci- 
pjhvrable.  Lauderdale  laid  his  hand  on  Co- 
lia's  shoulder,  and  drew  him  away.  *<  Ay, 
ay,"  bo  said,  with  an  unusual  thrill  in  his 
voice,  **  it*s  grand  to  hear  that  yon's  Soracte, 
and  thereaway  is  the  Sabine  country,  and 
that's  Rome,  lying  away  among  the  clouds. 
It's  no  Rome,  callant ;  it's  a  big  kirk,  or 
heathen  temple,  or  whatever  you  like  to 
call  it.  I'm  no  heeding  about  Rome.  It's 
the  awfu'  presence  of  the  dead,  and  the  skies 
smiling  at  them — that's  a*  I  see.  Come  away 
with  me,  and  let's  see  if  there's  ony  living 
creatures  left.  It's  an  awfu'  thought  to  come 
into  a  man's  head  in  connection  with  that 
bonnio  innocent  sky,*'  the  philosopher  con- 
tinued, with  a  slight  shudder,  as  he  drew 
his  charge  with  him  down  the  chilly  stair- 
case ;  '*  but  it's  aye  bewildering  to  one  to  see 
the  indifference  o'  Nature.  It's  terrible  like 
as  if  she  was  a  senseless  heathen  hcrsel',  and 
cared  nothing  about  nobody.  No  that  I*m 
asserting  that  to  be  the  case  ;  but  it's  grue- 
some to  look  at  her  smiles  and  her  wiles,  as 
if  she  kent  no  better.  I'm  no  addicted  to 
little  bairns  in  a  general  way,"  said  Lauder- 
dale, drawing  a  long  breath,  as  he  emerged 
from  the  great  door,  and  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  ragged  little 
picturesque  savages ;  **  but  it's  aye  a  com- 
fort to  see  that  there's  still  living  creatures 
in  the  world." 

**  It  is  not  for  the  living  creatures,  however, 
that  people  come  to  Italy,"  said  Colin. 
**Stop  here  and  have  another  look  at  the 
Campagna.  I  am  not  of  your  opinion  about 
nature.  Sometimes  tears  themselves  are^less 
pathetic  than  a  smile." 

•«  Where  did  you  learn  that,  callant?" 
•aid  bis  friend.    •*  Bat  there's  plenty  of  time 
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for  the  Campagna,  and  I  have  aye  an  awfu' 
interest  in  human  folk.  What  do  the  little 
animals  mean,  raging  like  a  set  of  little  fu- 
ries? Laddies,  if  you've  quarrelled,  fight  it 
out  like  men  instead  of  scolding  like  a  par- 
cel of  fishwives,"  said  the  indignant  stranger, 
addressing  himself  to  a  knot  of  boys  who 
were  playing  mona.  When  he  found  his  re- 
monstrance disregarded,  Lauderdale  seised 
what  appeared  to  him  the  two  ringleaders, 
and  held  them,  one  in  each  hand,  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  knocking  their  heads 
together,  entirely  undisturbed  by  the  outcries 
and  struggles  of  his  victims,  as  well  as  by 
the  voluble  explanations  of  the  rest  of  the 
party.  **  It's  no  use  talking  nonsense  to 
me,"  said  the  inexorable  judge ;  **  they  shall 
either  hold  their  tongues,  the  little  cowardly 
wretches,  or  they  shall  fight !  " 

It  was,  luckily,  at  this  moment  that  Alice 
Meredith  made  her  appearance,  going  out  to 
provide  for  th^  wants  of  her  family  like  a 
careful  little  housewife.  Her  explanation 
filled  Lauderdale  with  unbounded  shame  and 
dismay.  **  It's  an  awful  drawback  no  to 
understand  the  language  said  the  philoso- 
pher, with  a  rush  of  burning  color  to  his 
face  ;  for,  Lauderdale,  like  various  other  peo-  - 
pie,  could  not  help  entertaining  an  idea,  in  ' 
spite  of  his  better  knowledge,  that  English  . « 
(or  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  English) , 
spoken  with  due  force  and  emphasis,  was 
sure  in  the  end  to  be  perfectly  intelligible. 
Having  received  this  said  lesson,  he  shrank 
out  of  sight  with  the  utmost  discomfitupe, 
holding  Colin  fast,  who  betrayed  an  inclina- 
tion to  accompany  Alice.  '*  This  will  never 
do ;  we'll  have  to  put  to  our  hands  and 
learn,' '  said  Colin's  guardian.  «  I  never  put 
much  faith  before  in  that  Babel  business. 
It's  awfu'  humbling  to  be  made  a  fool  of  bj 
a  parcel  of  bairns."  Lauderdale  did  not  re- 
cover his  humiliating  defeat  during  the 
lengthened  survey  which  followed  of  the  lit- 
tle town  and  its  dependencies,  where  now  and 
then  they  encountered  the  slight  little  figure 
of  Alice  walking  alone,  with  a  freedom  per- 
mitted (and  wondered  at)  to  the  Signora  In- 
glese,  who  thus  declared  her  independenoe. 
They  met  her  at  the  baker's,  where  strinfgi 
of  biscuits,  made  in  the  shape  of  rings,  bang 
like  garlands  about  the  door,  and  where  tlie 
little  Englishwoman  was  using  all  bar  pomr 
to  seduce  the  master  of  the  shop  into  th» 
manufacture  of  pane  Ingkge^  b^M   *M''* 
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with  jeast  instead  of  leaven ;  and  they  met 
her  again  in  the  dark  vicinity  of  the  trattoria, 
ounauiting  with  a  dingy  traiteur  about  din- 
ner. Fortunately  for  the  succefis  of  the  meal, 
the  strangers  were  unaware  that  it  was  out 
of  these  dingy  shades  that  their  repast  was 
to  oome.  Thus  the  two  ramblecl  about,  re- 
ojvering  their  spirits  a  little  as  the  first  glow 
of  the  Italian  sunshine  stole  over  them,  and 
finding  summer  in  the  bright  piazza,  though 
winter  and  gloom  lingered  in  the  narrow 
streets.  Lost  of  all  they  entered  the  cathe- 
dra], which  was  a  place  the  two  friei|)ds  ap- 
proached with  different  feelings.  Colin's 
mind  being  full  of  the  curiosity  of  a  man 
who  was  himself  to  be  a  priest,  and  who  felt 
to  a  certain  degree  that  the  future  devotions 
and  even  government  of  his  country  was  in 
his  hands,  he  was  consequently  quick  to  ob- 
serve, and  even,  notwithstanding  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  not  disinclined  to  learn, 
if  anything  worth  learning  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  quiet  country  church,  where  at  present 
nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  service  was  go 
ing  on.  Lauderdale,  in  whose  mind  a  lively 
and  animated  army  of  prejudices  viras  in  full 
operation,  though  met  and  crossed  at  every 
torn  by  an  equally  lively  belief  in  the  truth 
of  bis  fellow-creatures, — which  was  a  sad 
dcawback  to  bis  philosophy, — went  into  the 
Fraacati  Cathedral  with  a  curious  mixture 
of  open  criticism  and  concealed  respect,  not 
nnoaoal  in  a  Scotchman.  lie  was  even 
ashamed  of  himself  for  his  own  alacrity  in 
talung  off  his  bat,  as  if  one  place  could  be 
holier  than  another ;  yet,  nevertheless,  stowed 
bis  gaunt,  gigantic  figure  away  behind  the 
pillan,  and  did  what  he  could  to  walk  softly, 
lest  he  should  disturb  the  devotions  of  one 
or  two  kneeling  women,  who,  however,  paused 
with  perfect  composure  to  look  at  the  stran- 
gers without  apparently  being  oonscioos  of 
aoj  interruption.  As  for  Colin,  he  was  in- 
specting the  arrangements  of  the  cathedral 
-  at  his  leisure,  when  a  sudden  exclamation 
from  lAuderdale  attracted  his  attention.  lie 
thought  his  friend  had  got  into  some  new  be- 
wildennest,  and  hastened  to  join  him,  look- 
ing round  first,  with  the  helplessness  of  a 
speechless  stranger  in  a  foreign  country,  to 
see  if  there,  were  any  one  near  who  could  ex- 
plain for  them  in  case  of  necessity.  When, 
bowerer,  Colin  had  joined  his  friend,  he 
toond  hini  standing  rapt  and  silent  before  a 
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tombstone  covered  with  lettering  which  was 
placed  against  the  wall  of  the  church.  *  Lau- 
derdale made  a  curious,  unsteady  sign,  point- 
ing to  it,  as  Colin  approached.  It  was  a 
pompous  Latin  inscription,  reoordmg  imag- 
inary grandeurs  which  had  never  existed, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  three  British  kings 
who  never  reigned.  Neither  of  the  specta- 
tors who  thus  stood  moved  and  speechless 
before  it  had  been  brought  up  with  any 
Jacobite  tendencies, — indeed,  Jacobite  ideas 
had  died  out  of  all  reality  before  either  of 
them  was  bom, — but  Lauderdale,  Whig  and 
sceptic  as  he  was,  uttered  hoarsely  out  of  his 
throat  the  two  words,  **  Prince  Chairlie ! '' 
and  then  stood  silent,  gazing  a<  the  stone 
with  its  pompous  Latin  lies  and  its  sorrow- 
ful human  story,  as  if  it  had  been,  not  an  ex- 
tinct family,  but  something  of  bis  own  blood 
and  kindred  which  had  lain  underneath. 
Thus  the  two  strangers  went  out,  subdued  and 
silenced,  from  their  first  sight-seeing.  It  was 
not  in  man,  nor  in  Scotchman,  to  see  the 
names  and  not  remember  all  the  wonderful 
vain  devotion,  all  the  blind  heroic  efiurts  that 
had  been  made  for  these  extinct  Stuarts  ;  and, 
with  a  certain  instinctive  loyalty,  reverential 
yet  protesting,  Colin  and  his  friend  turned 
away  from  Charles  Edward^s  grave. 

''  Well,"  said  Lauderdale,  after  a  long 
pause,  **  they  were  little  to  brag  of,  either 
for  wisdom  or  honesty,  and  no  credit  to  us 
that  I  can  see  ;  but  it  comes  over  a  man  with 
an  awfu'  strange  sensation  to  fall  suddenly 
without  any  warning  on  the  grave  of  a  race 
that  was  once  in  such  active  connection  with 
his  own.  *  Jacobus  III.,  Carolus  III.,  Ilon- 
rious  IX.' — is  that  how  it  goes?  It's  terri- 
ble real,  that  inscription,  though  it's  a'  a 
fiction.  They  might  be  a  feckless  race ;  but, 
for  a'  that,  it  was  awfu'  hard,  when  you 
think  of  it,  upon  Prinoe  Chairlie.  He  was 
neither  a  fool  nor  a  liar,  so  fieur  as  I  ever 
heard, — which  is  more  than  you  can  say  for 
other  members  of  the  family  ;  and  he  had  to 
give  way,  and  give  up  his  birthright  for  the 
miserable  little  wretches  from  Ilanover.  1 
dinna  so  much  wonder,  when  I  think  of  it, 
at  the  '45.  It  was  a  pleasant  alternative  for 
a  country,  callant,  to  choose  between  a  bit 
Dutch  idiot  that  knew  nothing,  and  the  ma 
of  her  auld  kings.  I'm  no  speaking  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange, — he's  awfu'  overrated,  and 
a  cold-blooded  demon,  but  aye  a  kind  of «  man 
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notwithptanding, — but  thae  Hanover  fellows — 
And  soy  on's  Prince  Cbairlie's  grave  ! '' 

Just  then  Meredith,  who  had  oome  out  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine,  came  op  to  them,  and 
took,  as  he  had  learned  to  do  by  way  of  sup- 
porting himself,  Lauderdale's  vigorous  arm. 

»•  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  *«  that  the 
Pretender's  grave  was  there.  I  never  enter 
these  churches  of  Antichrist  If  I  can  help  it. 
Life  is  too  short  to  be  wasted  even  in  looking 
on  at  the  wiles  of  the  destroyer.  Oh  that 
we  could  do  something  to  deliver  these  dying 
souls!" 

«*  I  saw  little  of  the  wiles  of  the  destroyer 
for  my  part,"  said  Lauderdale,  abruptly ; 
'*and,  as  ibr  the  Pretender,  there's  many 
.  pretenders,  and  it's  awfu'  hard  to  tell  which 
ie  real.  I  know  no  harm  of  Prince  Ohairlie, 
the  little  I  do  know  of  him.  If  it  had  been 
mysel',  I'm  no  free  in  my  mind  to  say  that  I 
would  have  let  go  my  father's  inheritance 
without  striking  a  blow." 

**  These  are  the  ideas  of  the  carnal  mind," 
said  Meredith.  **  Oh,  my  friend,  if  you 
would  but  be  more  serious  !  Does  not  your 
arrival  in  this  country  suggest  to  you  another 
arrival  which  cannot  be  long  delayed, — which 
indeed,  for  some  of  us  at  least,  may  happen 
any  day,"  the  sick  man  continued,  putting 
out  his  long,  thin  hand  to  clasp  that  of  Colin, 
who  was  on  the  opposite  side.  Lauderdale, 
who  saw  this  gesture,  started  aside  with  a 
degree  of  violence  which  prevented  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  invalid  hands. 

*«  I  know  little  about  this  country,"  he 
said,  almost  with  sullenness ;  **  but  I  know 
still  less  about  the  other.  It's  easy  for  you, 
callants,  to  speak.  I'm  real  willing  to  make 
experiment  of  it,  if  that  were  possible,"  he 
continued,  softening ;  **  but  there's  no  an 
ignorant  soul  hereabouts  that  is  more  igno- 
rant than  me." 

'*  Let  us  read  together, — ^let  us  consider  it 
together,"  said  Meredith  ;  *<  it  is  all  set  down 
very  plain,  you  know.  lie  that  runneth  may 
read.  In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
portant. My  friend,  you  took  pains  to  under- 
stand about  Italy  " — 

**  And  a  bonnie* business  I  made  of  it," 
said  Lauderdale ;  •*  deluded  by  the  very 
bairns ;  Pet  free  by  one  that's  little  more  than 
a  bairn,  that  little  sister  of  yours  ;  and  not 
letting  myself  be  drawn  into  discussions! 
I'm  twenty  years,  or  near  it,  older  than  you 
are,"  he  went  on,  «  and  I've  walked  with 
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them  that  have  gone  fiway  yonder,  as  far  as 
flesh  and  blood  would  let  me.  Tm  do  mis- 
doubting anything  that's  written,  callant,  if 
that  will  satisfy  you.  It's  a'  an  awful,  dark- 
ness with  visions  of  white  angels  here  and 
there ;  but  the  angels  dinna  belong  to  me. 
Whisht — whisht, — I'm  no  profane ;  I'm  want- 
ing more, — more  than  what's  written;  and,  as 
I  cannot  get  that,  I  must  even  wait  till  I  see 
for  myself. — Here's  a  grand  spot  for  looking 
sHyour  Campagna  now,"  be  said,  breaking 
abruptly  off;  but  poor  Meredith,  who  had 
so  littla  time  to  spare,  and  whose  words  had 
to  be  in  season  and  out  of  season,  could  not 
consent  to  follow,  as  a  man  without  so  great 
a  mission  might  have  done,  the  leading  of 
his  companion's  thoughts. 

**  The  Campagna  is  very  interesting,"  be 
said,  <*  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  safety  of  your 
soul.  Oh,  my  dear  friend!  —  and  here  is 
Campbell,  too,  who  is  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Promise  me  that  you  wUl 
come  with  me,"  said  the  dying  man.  "  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  stay  long  with  yoa. 
Promise  me.  that  you  will  come  and  join  me 
there* ' '  He  put  out  bis  thin  arm ,  and  raised 
it  toward  the  sky,  which  kept  smiling  always 
serene,  and  took  no  note  of  these  outbursts  of 
human  passion.  '*  I  will  wait  for  you  at  the 
golden  gates,"  the  invalid  went  on,  fixing  his 
hollow  eyes  first  on  one  and  then  on  another. 
*•  You  will  be  my  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  I 
Yoa  cannot  refuse  the  prayer  of  a  dying 


Colin,  who  was  yonng,  and  upon  whom 
the  shadow  of  these  golden  gates  was  still 
hovering,  held  out  bis  hand  this  time, 
touched  to  the  heart.  **  I  am  eomiog,'*  he 
said,  softly,  almost  under  bis  bnath,  bat 
yet  loud  enough  to  catch  the  quick  ear  of 
Lauderdale,  whose  sadden  movement  die- 
placed  Meredith's  arm,  which  was  olinging 
almost  like  a  woman's  to  his  own. 

**  It's  no  for  a  man  to  make  any  such  an- 
founded  promises,"  said  Lauderdale,  hoarse- 
ly;  **  though  you  read  till  your  heart's  sick, 
there's  nothing  written  like  that.  It's  a' 
imaginations  and  yearnings  and  dreams. 
I'm  no  saying;  that  it  cannot  be,  or  that  it 
will  not  be,  but  I  tell  yoa  there's  no  sseh 
thing  written ;  and  as  far  as  I  ken  or  yon 
ken,  it  may  be  a  delusion  and  disappoint- 
ment. Whisht,  whisht,  callants!  Diom 
entioe  eaeh  other  out  of  this  world,  where 
there's  ajre  plenty  to  do  for  the  like  of  yoo. 
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I'm  sajiDg,  —  *  Silence,  sir!'"  cried  the 
philosopher,  with  sadden  desperation.  And 
then  he  became  aware  that  he  had  withdrawn 
the  support  which  Meredith  stood  so  much 
in  need  of.  **  A  sober-minded  man  like  me 
should  have  other  company  than  a  coaple  of 
laddies,  with  their  fancies,"  he  said,  in  a 
harried,  apologetic  tone  ;  **  but,  as  long  as 
we're  together,  jou  may  as  well  take  the 
good  of  me,"  he  added,  with  a  rare,  mo- 
mentary smile,  holding  out  his  arm.  As  for 
Meredith,  for  once  in  his  life, — partly  be- 
cause of  a  little  more  emotion  thai>  usual, 
partly  because  his  weakness  felt  instantly 
the  withdrawal  of  a  support  which  had  be- 
come habitual  to  him, — he  felt  beyond  a  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  that  farther  words  would  be 
out  of  season  just  at  that  moment,  and  so 
they  resumed  their  way  a  little  more  silently 
than  usual.  The  road,  like  other  Italian 
roads,  was  marked  by  here  and  there  a  rude 
shrine  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  or  a  cross 
erected  by  the  wayside, — neither  of  which 
objects  possessed  in  the  smallest  degree  the 
recommendation  of  picturesqueness  which 
sentimental  travellers  attribute  to  them ;  for 
the  crosses  were  of  the  rudest  construction, 
as  rude  as  if  meant  for  actual  use,  and  the 
poor  little  niches,  each  with  its  red-eyed  Ma- 
donna daubed  on  the  wall,  suggested  no  more 
idea  of  beauty  than  the  most  arbitrary  sym- 
Ik>1  could  have  done.  But  Meredith's  soul 
awoke  within  him  when  he  saw  the  looks 
with  which  Colin  regarded  these  shabby  em- 
blems of  religious  feeling.  The  Protestant 
paused  to  regain  his  breath,  and  could  keep 
silence  no  more. 

<*  You  look  with  interest  at  these  devices  of 
Antichrist,"  said  the  sick  man.  **  You  think 
they  promote  a  love  of  beauty,  1  suppose,  or 
you  think  them  picturesque.  You  don't 
think  how  they  ruin  the  souls  of  those  who 
trust  in  them,"  he  said,  eagerly  and  loudly  ; 
for  they  were  passing  another  £ngliBh  party, 
which  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  contem- 
plating the  cross,  without  much  apparent 
admiration,  and  already  the  young  mission- 
ary longed  to  accost  them,  and  put  the  sol- 
emn questions  about  life  and  death  to  their 
(presumably)  careless  souls. 

<*  They  don't  appear  to  me  at  all  pictar- 
esque,"  said  Colin ;  «<  and  nobody  looks  at 
them  that  I  can  see  except  ourselves ;  so  they 
can't  ruin  many  souls.  But  yoa  and  I  don't 
agree  in  all  things,  Meredith.     I  like  the 
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cross,  yoa  know.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
come  amiss  anywhere.  Perhaps  the  uglier 
and  ruder  it  is  it  becomes  the  more  suggest- 
ive;" the  young  man  added,  with  a  little 
emotion.  **  I  should  like  to  build  e  ew 
crosses  along  oor  Scotch  roads ;  if  anybody 
was  moved  to  pray,  I  can't  see  what  harm 
would  be  done ;  or,  if  anybody  was  surprised 
by  a  sudden  thought,  it  might  be  all  the  bet- 
ter even ;  one  has  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
said  Colin,  whose  heart  was  still  a  little  out 
of  its  usual  balance.  *'  A  stray  gleam  of 
sunshine  might  come  out  of  it  here  and  there. 
If  I  was  rich  like  some  of  yoa  merchants, 
Lauderdale,"  he  said,  laughing  a  little,  **I 
think,  instead  of  a  few  fine  dinners,  I'd  build 
a  cross  somewhere.  I  don't  see  that  it  would 
come  amiss  on  a  Scotch  road  " — 

•<  I  wish  you  would  think  of  something 
else  than  Scotch  roads,"  said  Meredith,  with 
a  lUtle  vexation  ;  **  when  I  speak  of  things 
that  concern  immortal  souls,  you  answer  me 
something  about  Scotland.  What  is  Scot- 
land to  the  salvation  of  a  fellow-creature? 
I  would  rather  that  Scotland,  or  Enghind 
either.  Was  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
than  stand  by  and  see  a  man  dying  in  his 
sins." 

The  two  Scotchmen  looked  at  each  other 
as  he  spoke ;  they  smiled  to  each  other  with 
a  perfect  understanding,  which  conveyed 
another  pang  of  irritation  to  the  invalid,  who 
by  nature  had  a  spirit  which  insisted  upon 
being  first  and  best  beloved.  **You  see," 
said  Lauderdale,  who  had  entirely,  recovered 
his  composure,  **  this  callant,  innocent  as  ho 
looks,  has  a  consciousness  within  him  that 
Scotland's  his  kingdom.  His  meaning  is  to 
mould  his  generation  with  these  feckless 
hands  of  his.  It's  a  ridiculous  aspiration," 
continued  Colin 's  guardian,  **  but  that  makes 
it  a'  the  more  likely :  he's  thinking  what  he'll 
do  when  he  comes  into  his  kingdom.  I 
wouldna  say  but  he  would  institute  decora- 
tions, and  give  crosses  of  honor  like  ony 
other  potentate.  That's  what  the  callant 
means,"  said  his  friend,  with  pride  which 
was  very  imperfectly  hidden  by  his  pretended 
sarcasm, — a  speech  which  only  made  Mere- 
dith more  impatient,  and  to  which  he  had  no 
clew.  «'  I  think  we'd  better  go  home,"  be 
said,  abruptly.  **  I  know  Scotch  pretty  well, 
but  can't  quite  follow  when  you  speak  on 
these  subjects.  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with 
Maria  about  her  brother,  who  used  to  be 
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▼cry  religtoasly  disposed.  Poor  fellow,  he's 
ill  now,  and  I've  got  something  for  him,*' 
said  the  young  man.  Ilere  he  paused,  and 
drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  sheet  folded 
like  a  map,  which  he  opened  out  carefully, 
looking  first  to  sec  that  there  was  nohody  on 
the  road.  **  They  took  them  for  maps  at  the 
dogana,"  said  Meredith  ;  '*  and  geography  is 
not  prohibited, — to  the  English  at  least;  but 
this  is  hettcr  than  geography.  I  mean  to 
send  it  to  poor  Antonio,  who  can  read,  poor 
fellow."  The  map,  which  was  no  map,  con- 
sisted of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  intended  ap- 
parently to  be  hung  upon  a  wall,  and  con- 
taining the  words,  **  Come  unto  mo  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,"  translated 
into  Italian.  It  was  not  without  a  little  tri- 
umph that  Meredith  exhibited  this  effort  at 
clandestine  instruction.  **  lie  has  to  lie  in 
bed,"  he  said,  with  a  softened  inflection  of 
his  Toico ;  ^*  this  will  console  him  and  bear 
him  company.  It  is  a  map  of  his  future  in- 
heritance," the  young  missionary  concluded, 
putting  it  fondly  back  into  its  deceitful  folds ; 
and  after  this  there  was  an  uneasy  pause, 
no  one  quite  knowing  what  to  say.  ' 

**  You  fight  Antichrist  with  his  own  weap- 
ons, then,"  said  Colin,  **  and  do  evil  that 
good  may  come," — and  Lauderdale  added 
his  comment  almost  in  the  same  breath, — 

"  That's  an  awfu'  fruitful  principle  if  you 
once  adopt  it,"  he  said  ;  **  there's  no  telling 
where  it  may  end.  I  would  sooner  leave 
the  poor  lad  in  God's  hands,  as  no  doubt  he 
is,  than  smuggle  in  light  to  him  after  that 
fashion.  Tm  no  fond  of  maps  that  are  no 
maps,"  said  the  dissatisfied  critic;  by  which 
time  Colin  had  reloaded  his  guns,  and  was 
ready  to  fire. 

**  It  it?  short  enough,"  said  Colin  ;  ♦*  a  man 
might  keep  such  an  utterance  in  his  mem- 
ory without  any  necessity  for  double  dealing. 
Do  you  think,  for  all  the  good  it  will  do  your 
patient  to  look  at  that  text,  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  risk  him  and  yourself?  " 

*♦  For  myself  I  am  perfectly  indifferent," 
said  Meredith,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  de- 
fend himself.  **  I  hope  I  could  take  impris- 
onment joyfully  for  the  saving  of  a  soul." 

**  Imprisonment  would  be  death  to  you," 
said  Colin,  with  a  touch  of  compunction, 
**  and  would  make  an  end  of  all  further  pos- 
sibilities of  use.  To  be  thrown  into  a  stony 
Italian  prison  at  this  season  " — 


«*  Hush,"  said  Meredith ;  "  for  my  Mas- 
tor's  sake  oould  I  not  bear  more  than  that? 
If  not,  I  am  not  worthy  to  call  myself  a 
Christian.  I  am  ready  to  be  offered,"  said 
the  young  enthusiast.  **  It  would  be  an  end 
beyond  my  hopes  to  die  like  my  Lord  for  the 
salvation  of  my  brother.  Such  a  prophecy 
is  no  terror  to  me." 

**  If  you  two  would  bat  hold  your  tongaet 
for  five  minutes  at  a  time,"  said  Lauderdale, 
with  vexation,  **  it  would  be  a  comfort.  No 
doubt  you're  both  ready  enongh  to  fling  away 
your  lives  for  any  nonsensical  idea  that  comes 
into  your  heads.  Suppose  we  take  the  case 
of  the  other  innocent  callant,  the  Italian  lad 
that  a'  this  martyrdom's  to  be  for.  No  to 
say  that  it's  awfu'  cheating, — which  my  soul 
loathes,"  said  the  emphatic  Scotchman,-* 
**  figure  to  yourself  a  wheen  senseless  women 
maybe,  or  a  wheen  frightened  priests,  getting 
on  the  scent  o'  this  heresy  of  yours.  I'm 
real  reluctant  to  think  that  he  would  not  get 
the  same  words,  poor  callant,  in  his  aia 
books  without  being  torn  to  pieces  for  the 
sake  of  a  map  i^itit  was  not  a  map.  It's  get- 
ting a  wee  chilly,"  said,  the  philosopher, 
*<  and  there's  a  fire  to  be  had  in  the  house  if 
nothing  else.  Come  in,  callant,  and  no  ex- 
pose yourself;  and  you  would  put  yoar 
grand  map  in  the  fire  if  you  were  to  be  guided 
by  me." 

*'  With  these  words  of  consolatii|D  on  it !  ** 
said  Meredith.  "  Never,  if  it  shodd  ooet  9M 
my  life." 

*<  Nae  fear  of  its  costing  yon  your  life; 
but  I  wouldna  use  even  the  weapons  of  God 
after  the  devil's  manner  of  fighting,"  said 
Lauderdale,  with  a  little  impatience.  **  Allow* 
ing  you  had  a'  the  charge  of  saving  souls,  as 
you  call  it,  and  the  Almighty  himself  took 
no  trouble  on  the  subject,  I'm  no  for  using 
the  sword  o'  the  Spirit  to  give  stabs  in  the 
dark." 

Just  then,  fortunately,  there  came  a  sea- 
sonable diversion,  which  stayed  the  answer 
on  Meredith's  lips. 

"  Arthur,  we  are  going  to  dine  early,'  said 
the  voice  of  Alice  just  behind  them ;  « the 
doctor  said  you  were  to  dine  early.  Come 
and  rest  a  little  before  dinner.  I  met  some 
people  just  now  who  were  talking  of  Mr. 
Campbell.  They  were  wondering  where  he 
lived,  and  saying  they  had  seen  him  some- 
where.   I  told  them  you  were  with  us,"  the 
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girl  went  on,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  who 
might  be  Colin *8  mother.  **  Will  you  please 
oome  home  in  case  they  should  call?  " 

This  unexpected  intimation  ended  the  ram- 
ble and  the  talk,  which  was  of  a  kind  rather 
different  from  the  tourist  talk  which  Colin 
had  shortly  to  experience  from  the  lips  of  his 
visitors,  who  were  people  who  had  seen  him 
at  Wodensbourne,  and  who  were  glad  to 
claim  acquaintance  with  anybody  in  a  strange 
country.  Little  Alice  received  the  ample 
English  visitors  still  with  the  air  of  being 
Colin 's  mother,  or  mature  protecting  female 
friend,  and  talked  to  the  young  lady  daugh- 
ter, who  was  about  half  as  old  again  as  her- 
self with  an  indulgent  kindness  which  was 
beautiful  to  behold.  There  were  a  mother, 
father,  daughter,  and  two  sons,  moving  about 
in  a  compact  body,  all  of  whom  were  ex- 
ceedingly curious  about  the  quaint  little 
brotherhood  which,  with  Alice  for  its  pro- 
tecting angel,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
upper  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Sawielli.  They 
were  full  of  a  flutter  of  talk  about  the  places 
they  had  visited,  and  of  questions  as  to 
whether  their  new  acquaintances  had  been 
here  or  there ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  party 
made  inquiries  after  the  Frankland  family, 
with  a  friendly  significance  which  biQOught 
the  blood  to  Colin ^s  cheeks.  **  I  promised 
Matty  to  write,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  tell 
her  1  have  seen  you,  and  all  about  it,'*  the 
youngJUly  said,  playfully.  Was  it  possible, 
or  was  it  a  mere  reflection  from  his  own 
thoughts,  throwing  a  momentary  gleam 
across  her  unimpassioned  face?  Anyhow,  it 
occurred  to  Colin  that  the  little  abstract 
Alice  looked  more  lik»  an  ordinary  girl  of 
her  years  for  the  five  minutes  after  the  tour- 
ist party,  leaving  wonderful  silence  and 
sense  of  relief  behind  them,  bad  disappeared 
down  the  chilly  stono  stairs. 

CDAPTEll  XXXI. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  just 
been  said  that  it  had  become  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  Colin  how  Alice  Meredith  looked. 
On  the  contrary,  the  relations  between  the 
two  young  people  grew  more  distant  instead 
of  becoming  closer.  It  was  Lauderdale  with 
whom  she  talked  about  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments, which  he  and  she  managed  together  ; 
and  indeed  it  was  apparent  that  Alioe,  on 
the  whole,  had  come  to  regard  Colin,  in  a 
modified  degree,  as  she  regarded  her  brother 
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— as  something  to  be  taken  care  of,  watched, 
fed,  tended,  and  generally  deferred  to,  with- 
out any  great  possibility  of  comprehension 
or  fellowship.  Lauderdale,  like  herself, 
was  the  nurse  and  guardian  of  his  invalid. 
Though  she  lost  sight  of  him  altogether  in 
the  discussions  which  perpetually  arose 
among  the  three  (which  was  not  so  much 
from  being  unable  to  understand  these  dis- 
cussions as  from  the  conclusion  made  before- 
hand that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them) ,  it  was  quite  a  different  matter  when 
they  fell  into  the  background  to  consult 
what  would  be  best  for  their  two  charges.  * 
Then  Alice  was  the  superior,  and  felt  her 
power.  She  talked  to  her  tall  companion 
with  all  the  freedom  of  her  ago,  accepting 
his  as  that  of  a  grandfather- at  least,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  philosopher,  to  whom  her 
chatter  was  very  pleasant.  All  the  history^ 
of  her  family  (as  he  imagined)  came  una- 
wares to  Lauderdale's  cars  in  this  simple 
fashion,  and  moro  of  Alice's  own  mind  and 
thoughts  than  she  had  the  least  idea  of. 
lie  walked  about  with  her  as  the  lion  might 
have  done  with  Una,  with  a  certain  mixture 
of  superiority  and  inferiority,  amusement 
and  admiration.  She  was  only  a  little  girl 
to  Lauderdale,  but  a  delightsome  thing  in 
her  innocent  way  ;  and,  so  far  from  approv- 
ing of  Colin 's  indifference,  there  were  times 
when  he  became  indignant  at  it,  speculating 
impatiently  on  the  youthful  folly  which  did 
not  recognize  good  fortune  when  it  saw  it. 
**  Of  all  women  in  the  world  the  wife  for  the 
callant,  if  he  only  would  make  use  of  his 
een,"  Lauderdale  said  to  himself;  but  so  for 
from  making  use  of  his  eyes,  it  pleased  Colin, 
with  the  impertinence  of  youth,  to  turn  the 
tables  on  his  mentor,  and  to  indulge  in  un- 
seasonable laughter,  which  sometimes  had  all 
but  offended  the  graver  and  older  man. 
Alioe,  however,  whose  mind  was  bent  upon 
other  things,  was  none  the  wiser,  and  for  her 
own  part  ibund  **  Mr.  Lauderdale  "  of  won- 
derful service  to  her.  When  they  sat  mak- 
ing up  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
Alice  with  her  little  pencil  putting  every- 
thing down  in  pauls  and  scudi,  which  Lau- 
derdale elaborately  did  into  English  money, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  exact  division  of  ex- 
penses which  the  two  careful. housekeepers 
made,  the  sight  vras  pleasant  enough.  By 
times  it  occurred  that  Alice,  dreadfully  pus- 
sled  by  her  companion's  Sootcb,  but  bound 
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iD  chains  of  iron  by  her  good  breeding, 
which  coming  direct  from  the  heart  was  of 
tho  most  exquisite  type,  came  stealing  up  to 
Colin,  afler  a  long  interview  with  his  friend, 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  two  pre- 
served by  painful  mnemonic  exercises  in  her 
memory  ;  and  she  took  to  reading  the  Wa- 
verley  novels  by  way  of  assisting  her  in  this 
new  language ;  but,  as  the  only  available 
copies  of  these  works  were  in  the  shape  of 
an  Italian  translation,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  her  progress  was  limited.  Meanwhile, 
Meredith  lived  on  as  best  he  could,  poor  fel- 
low, basking  in  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  the  rest  of  his  time  sitting  close  to 
the  fire  with  as  many  pillows  and  cloaks  in 
his  hard,  old-fashioned  easy-chair  as  might 
have  sufficed  for  Siberia  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
a  kind  of  Siberian  refuge  which  they  had  set 
up  in  the  top  floor  of  the  empty  cold  palace, 
the  other  part  of  which  was  used  for  a  resi- 
dence only  during  the  hot  season,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  necessities  of  a  blazing  Italian  sum- 
mer. For  the  Italian  winter,^-oflen  so  keen 
and  penetrating,  with  its  cutting  winds  that 
come  from  the  mountains,  and  those  rapid 
and  violent  transitions  which  form  the  shad- 
ow to  its  sunshine, — there,  as  elsewhere, 
little  provision  had  been  made  ;  and  the  sur- 
prise of  the  inexperienced  travellers,  who 
had  come  there  for  warmth  and  the  genial 
atmosphere,  and  found  themselves  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  life  of  Spartan  endurance, — 
of  deadly  chill  and  iciness  indescribable, — 
has  been  already  described.  Yet  neither  of 
them  would  consent  to  go  into  Rome,  where 
comfort  might  be  had  by  paying  for  it,  and 
leave  the  brother  and  sister  alone  in  this 
chilly  nest  of  theirs.  So  they  remained 
together  on  their  lofty  perch,  looking  over 
the  great  Campagna,  witnessing  such  sun- 
sets and  grandness  of  cloud  and  wind  as  few 
people  are  privy  to  all  their  lifetime  ;  watch- 
ing the  gleams  of  snow  appear  and  disappear 
over  tho  glorious  purple  depths  of  the  Sabine 
hills,  and  the  sun  shooting  golden  arrows  into 
tho  sea,  and  gloom  more  wonderful  still  than 
the  light,  rolling  on  like  an  army  in  full  march 
over  that  plain  which  has  no  equal.  All 
these  things  they  watched  and  witnessed, 
with  comments  of  all  descriptions,  and  with 
silence  better  than  any  comment.  In  them- 
selves they  were  a  strange  little  varied  com- 
pany ;  one  of  them ,  still  in  the  middle  of  life, 
but  to  his  own  oouscioosneM  done  with  it, 


and  watching  the  present  actors  as  be  watched 
the  sunsets ;  two  of  them  entirely  full  of 
undeveloped  prospects  in  the  world  which 
was  so  familiar  and  yet  so  unknown ;  the 
last  of  all  making  his  way  steadily  with  few 
delays  into  a  world  still  more  unknown, — a 
world  which  they  all  by  times  turned  to  in- 
vestigate, with  speculaduLS,  with  questions, 
with  enthusiastic  anticipation,  with  profound 
childlike  faith.  Such  was  their  life  op 
among  the  breezes  across  the  soft  slopes  of 
the  Alban  hills ;  and  in  the  midst  of  every- 
thing more  serious,  of  opening  life  and  ap- 
proaching death,  lAuderdale  and  Alice  sat 
down  together  weekly  to  reckon  up  their  ex- 
penses in  Italian  and  English  money,  and 
keep  their  accounts  straight,  as  the  little 
house-wife  termed  it,  with  the  world. 

During  this  wintry  weather,  however,  the 
occupations  of  the  party  were  not  altogether 
limited  to  these  weekly  accounts.  Meredith, 
though  he  had  been  a  little  startled  by  the 
surprise  shown  by  his  companion  at  the  too 
ingenious  device  of  the  map, — which,  after  all 
was  not  his  device,  but  that  of  some  Tract 
Society,  or  other  body  more  lealous  than 
scrupulous, — had  not  ceased  his  warnings,  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  He  talked  to 
Maria  about  dying,  in  a  way  which  inspired 
that  simple  woman  to  the  unusual  excrtioo 
of  a  pilgrimage  to  Tivoli,  where  the  kind  Ma- 
donna had  just  been  proved  upon  ample  testi- 
mony to  have  moved  her  eyes,  to  the  great  com- 
fort and  edification  of  the  faithful.  •*  No 
doubt,  it  would  be  much  better  to  be  walking 
about  all  day  among  the  blessed  saints  in  heav- 
en, as  the  Signer  Arturo  gives  himself  the 
trouble  of  telling  me,"  Maria  said,  with  anxie- 
ty in  her  face,  **  but  vedif  cara  si^norina  mta, 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season ;"  and,  indeed,  the  same 
opinion  was  commonly  expressed  by  Arthur's 
Italian  auditors,  who  had,  for  the  most  part, 
affiiirs  on  hand,  which  did  not  admit  of  im- 
mediate attention  to  such  a  topic.  E^en 
the  good-natured  friars  at  Cape  Cross  declin- 
ed to  tackle  the  young  Englishman  after  the 
first  accost :  for  they  were  all  of  opmion  that 
dying  was  business  to  be  got  over  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner  possible,  nut  to  be  dwelt 
on  either  by  unnecessary  anxiouness  before 
or  lingering  regret  after  ;  and,  as  for  the  in- 
evitable event  itself,  there  were  the  last  saora- 
ments  to  make  all  right — though,  indeed, 
the  English  invalid,  pavero  in/elke,  might 
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well  make  a  fuse  about  a  matter  which  must 
be  so  hopeless  to  him.  This  was  all  the  fruit 
be  had  of  bin  labors,  there  being  at  that  time 
no  enterprising  priest  at  hand  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  discussions  of  the  heretic.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  had  Coiip  and  Lauderdale 
close  at  hand,  and  was  using  every  means  in 
his  power  to  **  do  them  good,'*  as  he  said ; 
and  still,  in  the  quiet  nights,  when  the  cold 
and  the  silence  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
the  great,  vacant  house  and  the  half-frozen 
village,  poor  Meredith  dragged  his  chair  and 
his  table  closer  to  the  fire,  and  drew  his 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and  added  yet 
another  and  another  chapter  to  his  **  Voice 
from  the  Grave." 

As  for  Colin,  if  ho  had  been  a  litterateur 
by  profession,  it  is  likely  that,  by  this  time, 
he  would  have  begun  to  compile  **  Letters 
from  Italy,''  like  others  of  the  trade;  but  be- 
ing only  a  Scotch  scholar,  the  happy  holder  of 
a  Snell  bursary,  he  felt  himself  superior  to 
such  temptations;  though,  indeed,  after  a 
week's  residence  at  Frascati,  Colin  secretly 
felt  himself  in  a  condition  to  let  loose  his 
opinions  about  Italian  afiuirs  in  general.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  he  occupied  himself 
in  another  fashion.  Together,  he  and  his 
watchful  guardian  made  pilgrimages  into 
Rome.  They  went  to  see  everything  that  it 
was  right  to  go  to  see  :  but  over  and  above 
that,  they  went  into  the  churches, — into  all 
manners  of  churches  out  of  the  viray,  where 
there  were  no  grand  functions  going  on,  bat 
only  every-day  worship.  Colin  was  not  a 
watchful  English  divine  spying  upon  the  su- 
perstition of  Kome,  nor  a  rampant  Protestant 
finding  out  lior  errors  and  idolatries.  He  wa« 
the  destined  priest  of  a  nation  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition and  rLDaissance,  which  had  come  to 
feel  itself  wanting  in  the  Ixilance  after  a  long 
period  of  Bi*ir-C(»iiiplacency.  "With  the  in- 
stinct of  a  baddiiig  legislator  and  the  eager- 
ness of  youth,  he  watched  the  wonderful 
scene  he  hiui  before  him, — not  the  pope,  with 
hi6  ponc^ck  feathers,  and  purple  and  scarlet 
followers,  and  wonderful  audience  of  heretics, 
— not  high  masses  in  great  basilicas,  nor  fine 
processions,  nor  sweet  mu^ic.  The  two 
{Scotsmen  made  part  of  very  different  assem- 
blies in  tf)ose  Lenten  days,  and  even  in  the 
joyful  time  of  Easter,  when  carriages  of  the 
English  vieiitors,  rushing  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  week,  made  the  narrow  Roman  streets 
almost  impassable.     Perhaps  it  was  a  feeling 
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of  a  different  kind  which  drew  the  two  stran' 
gers  to  the  awful  and  solemn  t«iple,  where 
once  the  heathen  gods  were  worshipped,  and 
where  Raphael  rests  ;  but  let  artists  pardon 
Colin,  whose  own  profession  has  associations 
still  more  lofty  than  theirs,  if,  on  his  second 
visit,  he  forgot  Raphael,  and  even  the  austere 
nobility  of  the  place.  An  bumble  congrega- 
tion of  the  commonest  people  about, — people 
not  even  picturesque, — women  with  shawls 
over  their  heads,  and  a  few  of  the  dreamy 
poor  old  men  who  seem  to  spend  their  lives 
about  Italian  churches,  were  dotted  over  the 
vast  floor,  kneeling  on  those  broken  mar  bleb 
which  are  as  old  as  Christianity,— some 
dropped  at  random  in  the  middle,  beneath  the 
wonderful  blue  breadth  of  sky  which  looked 
in  upon  their  devotions,  some  about  the  steps 
of  the  little  altars  round,  and  a  little  group 
about  the  special  shrine  whero  vespers  were 
being  sung.  A  lover  of  music  would  not 
have  found  a  voice  worth  listening  to  in  the 
place,  and  perhaps  neither  time  nor  tupe  was 
much  attended  to  ;  but  there  was  not  a  soul 
there,  from  the  faint  old  men  to  the  little  chil- 
dren ,  who  did  not,  according  to  his  capabilities, 
take  up  the  response,  which  was  to  every 
one,  apparently,  matter  as  familiar  as  an 
every-day  utterance.  These  worshippers 
had  no  books,  and  did  not  need  any.  It 
might  be  words  in  a  dead  language;  it  might 
be  partially  understood,  or  not  understood  at 
all ;  but  at  least  it  was  known  and  familiar 
as  no  religious  service  is  in  England,  notwith- 
standing all  our  national  vaunt  of  the  prayer- 
book,  and  as  nothing  could  be  in  Scotland, 
where  we  have  no  guide  (save  *'  the  minis- 
ter") to  our  devotion.  When  Colin,  still 
weak  and  easily  fatigued,  withdrew  a  little, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  steps  of  the  high  altar 
to  listen,  with  a  kind  of  shame  in  his  heart  at 
being  unable  to  join  those  universal  devo- 
tions, there  came  to  his  ear  a  wonderful  chime 
of  echoes  from  the  great  dome,  which  sent 
his  poetic  heart  astray  in  spite  of  itself;  for 
it  sounded  to  the  young  dreamer  like  another 
unseen  choir  up  there,  who  could  tell  of 
what  spectators  and  assistants? — wistful 
voices  of  the  past,  coming  back  to  echo  the 
Name  which  was  greater  than  Jove  or  Apollo. 
And  then  he  returned  to  his  legislative 
thoughts,  to  bis  dreams,  patriotic  and  priest- 
ly, to  his  wondering,  incredulous  question  with 
himself  whether  worship  so  familiar  and 
so  geneial,  so  abtoltttely  a  part  of  their  dailj 
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existence,  could  ever  bo  known  to  hw  own 
people.  Smh  a  thoaj;ht,  no  doubt,  had  it 
been  known,  would  almost  have  warranted 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Snell  scholarship,  and 
certainly  would  have  deferred  indefinitely  Co- 
lin*8  clmnces  of  obtaining  license  from  any 
Scotch  Presbytery.  But,  fortunately,  Presby- 
terians are  little  interested  in  investigating 
what  takes  place  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome — 
whether  old  Agrippa  breathes  a  far-off  Amen 
out  of  the  dome  of  his  dead  magnificence,  to 
the  worsiiip  of  the  Nazarene,  as  Colin  thought 
in  his  dreams ;  or  what  vain  imaginations 
may  possess  the  soul  of  a  wandering  student 
there.  He  was  aroused  abruptly  out  of  these 
visions  by  the  English  party  who  had  visited 
him  at  Frascati,  and  who  came  up  to  salute 
him  now  with  that  frank  indifference  to  other 
people  for  which  our  nation  is  said  to  be  pre- 
eminent. They  shook  hands  with  him  all 
round,  for  they  were  acquainted  with  his 
story,  and  Colin  was  of  the  kind  of  man  to 
make  people  interested  in  him ;  and  then 
they  begJin  to  talk. 

*'  A  sad  exhibition  this,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Campbell  ?"  said  the  mother  ;  **  one  forgets 
how  dreadful  it  is,  you  know,  when  one  sees 
it  in  all  its  grandeur, — its  fine  music,  and  sil- 
ver trumficts,  and  so  forth  ;  but  it  is  terrible 
to  stvi  all  these  poor  creatures,  and  to  think 
they  know  no  better.  Such  singing  !  There 
is  not  a  charity  school  at  home  that  would  do 
so  badly,  and  they  speak  of  music  in  Italy  !" 
said  the  English  matron,  who  indeed  in  her 
last  observation   had  some  trutli  on  her  side. 

**  Hush,'*  said  Colin,  who  was  young,  and 
not  above  saying  a  fine  thing  when  he  could  ; 
**  listen  to  the  echo.  Are  there  some  kind 
angels  in  the  dome,  do  you  think,  to  mend  the 
music?  or  is  it  the  poor  old  heathens  who 
hang  about  for  very  wistfulness,  and  say  as 
good  an  Amen  as  they  can,  poor  souls? 
Listen ;  I  have  heard  no  music  like  it  in 
Rome." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Campbell,  what  a  luMiutiful 
idea  !  "  said  the  young  lady  ;  and  then,  the 
service  being  ended,  they  walked  about  a 
little,  swid  looked  up  from  the  centre  of  the 
place  to  the  blue  wintry  sky,  which  forms  the 
living  centre  of  tliat  vault  of  ages, — an  ooen- 
tKition  which  Lauderdale  interrupted  liurricd- 
ly  enou;;b  b}*  reminding  Colin  that  they  had 
Htill  to  p't  out  to  Frascati,  and  were  already 
alt'T  time. 

**  Oh  !  you  still  live  in  Frascati,"  said  Co- 
lin's  acquaintance,  **  with  tliat  very  strange 
young  man  ?  1  never  spoke  to  anyboiiy  in  luy 
life  who  startled  me  so  much.     Do  you  hap- 
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pen  to  know  if  he  is  a  son  of  that  very  strange 
Mr.  Meredith,  whom  there  was  so  much  talk 
of  last  year  ? — that  man,  you  know,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  so  very  good,  and  ran  away  with 
somebody.  Dear  me,  I  thought  every IxKly 
knew  that  story,  llis  S(m  was  ill,  I  know, 
and  lived  abroad.  I  wonder  if  it  id  the 
same." 

**  I  don't  think  my  friend  has  any  father," 
said  Colin,  who,  stimulated  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  last  train  would  staVt  in  half  an 
hour,  was  anxious  to  get  away. 

**  Ah,  well,  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,  for  your 
sake  ;  for  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  a  dreadful 
man,  and  pretended  to  be  so  good  till  he  was 
found  out,"  said  the  lady.  **  Something 
Hall  was  the  name  of  his  place.  Let  me  rec- 
ollect. '4)ear  me,  does  nobody  know  the 
name?  " 

**Good-by;  it  is  over  time,"  said  Colin, 
and  he  obeyed  the  gesture  of  liauderdale, 
and  rushed  after  his  already  distant  figure  ; 
but,  before  he  had  turned  the  corner  of  the 
square,  one  of  the  sons  overtook  him.  **  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  my  mother  wishes  yoa 
to  know  that  it  was  Meredith  of  More!)y  she 
was  talking  of  just  now,"  said  the  young 
man  out  of  breath.  Colin  laughed  to  him- 
self as  ho  hastened  after  his  friend.  What 
had  he  to  do  with  Meredith  of  Moreby  7  But 
as  he  dashed  along,  he  began  to  recollect  an 
ugly  story  in  the  papers,  and  to  bethink  him- 
self of  ascertain  odd  prejudice  which  he  had 
been  conscious  of  on  first  hearing  the  name 
of  the  brother  and  sister.  When  be  got 
near  enough  to  Lauderdale  to  lay  hold  of  ■ 
his  arm,  Colin  could  not  help  uttering,  ad 
was  usual  to  him,  what  was  at  present  on  the 
surface  of  his  mind. 

^'  You  know  all  about  them,*?  he  said  ; 
**  do  you  think  they  have  a  father?"  which 
simple  words  were  said  with  a  few  gasps,  as 
he  was  out  of  breath. 

**  What's  the  use  of  comine  after  me 
like  a  steam-engine?"  said  Lauderdale; 
**  did  you  think  I  would  run  away?  and 
you've  need  of  a'  your  breath  for  that  weary 
brae.  How  should  I  ken  all  about  them? 
They're  your  friends  and  not  mine." 

**  All  very  well,  Lauderdale ;  but  she  never 
makes  mc  her  confidant,^  said  the  young 
man  with  his  usual  laugh. 

**  It's  no  canny  to  speak  of  5^c,"  said 
Lauderdale  :  '*  it's  awfu'  suggestive,  and  no 
u  word  for  either  you  or  me.  She  has  an 
aunt  in  India,  and  two  uncles  that  died  m 
tbe  €1iniea,  if  you  want  to  know  exactly. 
That  is  all  she  has  ever  told  t'^  me."* 

And  with  this  they  dismissed  the  subject 
frv)m  their  minds,  and,  arm  in  arm,  addressed 
tlieniselves  to  the  arduous  tiisk  of  getting  to 
tbe  station  through  the  narrow  crowded 
streets  in  time  for  the  train. 
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From  Th«  North  British  Review. 
Enoch    Ardcn,  etc.    By  Alfred  Tennyson, 
1).  C.  L.,  Poet-Lanreate.     London:  Mox- 
on,  18G4. 

"  Whatever  wi  thdrawB  us  from  the  power 
of  the  senses  ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  and  the  future  predominate  over  the 
present,  advances  us  in  the  scale  of  human 
beint^s.'*  To  render  us  this  service  is  the  pe- 
culiar and  noble  privilege  of  poetry.  For 
though  that  art  haA  been  truly  said  to  have 
the  creation  of  intellectual  pleasure  ibr  its 
chief  object,  yet  all  poetry  worthy  of  the 
name  achieve©  something  beyond  and  better 
than  this:  it  puriBes  and  exalts,  not  less 
than  it  pleases.  It  is,  therefore,  with  more 
than  the  expectation  of  mere  enjoyment  that 
we  welcome  a  new  volume  from  the  foremost 
of  our  living  poets. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  now  beyond  criticism  in 
one  sense  of  the  word.  Whether  or  no  he 
has  attained  **  the  wise  indifference  of  the 
wise,"  he  has  assuredly  won  for  himself  a 
plane  in  literature  against  which  no  critical 
assaults  could  much  prevail,  and  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  which  no  critical  praise  could 
much  enhance.  But  to  criticise,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  to  dispense  loftily 
praise  or  blame, — often  on  no  sounder  prin- 
ciple than  that  on  which  was  based  the  dis- 
like entertained  towards  Dr.  Fell.  Real 
\eriticiem  loves  not  fault-finding,  neither  does 
it  yield  to  the  self-indulgence  of  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  ;  it  rests  upon  a  regard  for  truth, 
and  a  desire  to  appreciate  justly.  It  is  in 
such  a  spirit  that  we  would  approach  the 
volume  before  us,  seeking  to  discover  what 
stage  it  marks  in  the  development  of  the 
poet,  endeavoring  to  estimate  what  it  adds 
to  the  debt  the  world  already  owes  him. 

It  has  been  remarked,  not  unfrcquentlj, 
that  Mr.  Tennyson *8  early  poems  were,  as  a 
rule,  wantinj;  in  human  interest.  Some — 
like  the  **  Mermaid  "  and  the  **  Dying  Swan  '* 
— were  uninteresting,  owing  to  unreality  of 
Subject ;  others  again, — the  **  Margarets  " 
and  **  Lilians  "  and  **  Adelines  '*  were  unin- 
teresting, owing  to  unreality  or  insuffitiency 
of  treatment.  There  wa«  in  these  first  efforts 
no  attempt  to  portray  life ;  no  study  of  the 
motives  and  interests  of  life,  or  of  the-sources 
of  action  ;  no  story,  little  real  emotion.  There 
is  not  even  distinct  representation  of  nature. 
There  is  sweetness  of  music,  and  painting  rich 
in  color ;  but  the  tones  are  like  the  murmur.of 
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a  brook,  speaking  of  many  things,  yet  of 
nothing  clearly ;  and  the  lines  Are  confused 
with  the  mirage  of  unreality  which  hangs 
over  the  whole.  These,  however,  were  bdt 
prolusions ;  tl>e  poet  was  **  mewing  his  mighty 
youth."  It  was  not  lorg  before  he  beat  his 
deeper  music  out.  In  the  words  of  his  ablest 
critic  :  **  With  the  publication  of  the  Third 
Series,  in  1842,  Mr.  Tennyson  appears  dis- 
tinctly as  the  poet  of  his  own  age.  His  ap- 
prenticeship is  over,  his  mastery  over  the  in-, 
struments  of  his  art  is  complete,  and  he  em- 
ploys it  in  either  presenting  the  life  of  his 
contemporaries,,  the  thoughts,  incidents,  and  • 
emotions  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Eng-  ' 
land,  or  in  treating  legend  and  history  with 
reference  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  sym- 
pathies now  active  amongst  us."*  Tho 
poems  here  referred  to  established  at  once  and 
finally  his  place  in  English  literature,  and  the 
place  60  won  he  has  ever  since  retained,  and 
by  the  same  means.  He  hevcr  after  lost  his 
hold  on  his  own  time.  A  poet  may  use  un- 
accustomed forms ;  he  may  choose  new  themes, 
may  illustrate  strange  aspects  of  life  ;  but  if  he 
is  to  be  a  poet  at  all,  he  must  reach  the  hearts 
of  his  readers,  and  to  do  this  he  must  be  the 
poet  of  his  own  age.  Herein  Mr.  Tennyson's 
strength  has  lain.  The  **  Princess,*'  **  Me<f- 
/cy  '*  as  it  was,  and,  in  its  machinery  at  least, 
utterly  dissevered  from  all  reality,  yet  spoke 
tbe  thoughts,  and  reflected  the  interests,  and 
set  forth  the  duties  and  the  true  relations  of 
our  every-day  life.  *  *  Maud , ' '  whether  *  *  mor- 
bid '*  or  "  spasmodic," — or  whatever  other 
exploding  name  it  must  be  content  to  bear, — 
was  in  all  points  a  tragedy  which  might  have 
darkened  yesterday.  The  **  Idylls,"  like  the 
older  fragment  called  '*  Morte  d'Arthur,'* 
are  made  alive  by  **  modem  touches  here  and 
there ;  "  the  old  legends  derive  new  youth 
and  a  deeper  truthfulness  from  the  modem 
point  of  view.  And  now  in  this  volume  wo 
have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  modem  touches 
only.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  title 
originally  proposed  for  this  book  was  **  Idylln* 
of  the  Hearth.'*  Tbe  change  which  has  taken 
place  is,  we  think,  to  be  regretted.  *'  Idylls  of 
theHearth"  Would  have  been  a  descriptive, 
and  a  very  accurately  descriptive  title.  Tbe 
volume  is  made  up  of  five  leading  poems,  with 
sonMTpieoes  called  *<  miscellaneous  "  added. 
These  five,  however  diflering  in  other  respects, 

*  **  Easayd  by  the  I&te  O^rge  Brimley,  M.  A.* 
Hftomillan  A  Co.,  1860. 
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have  all  this  oharacUristio  in  common,  that 
they  arc  poems  of  domestic  Hfe, — of  the  life 
of  the  present  day  in  various  ranks,  as  modi- 
fied and  colored  by  certain  of  the  chances  and 
changes,  some  startling,  others  of  common 
occurrence,  to  which  it  is  ever  exposed. 
Never  has  it  been  more  clearly  shown  that 
the  elements  of  pathos  and  tragedy  are  al- 
ways  existing ;  that  in  the  life  we  lead,  and 
which  is  led  by  others  around  us,  poetry  is 
not  dead,  though  it  may  sleep,  only  to  be 
awakened  by  the  touch  of  its  master. 

In  a  review  of  **  The  Angel  in  the  House," 
included  among  his  essays,  the  accomplished 
critic,  already  quoted,  warmly  vindicates  the 
claims  of  married  love  as  a  fit  subject  for 
poetry.  In  answer  to  the  common  and  vul- 
gar remark,  that  marriage  is  the  death  of 
romance,  he  exclaims,  with  no  less  beauty 
than  truth  : — 

**The  romance  of  life  gone!  when  with 
the  humblest  and  most  sordid  cares  of  life 
are  intimately  associated  the  calm  delights, 
the  settled  bli^s  oi  home  ;  when  upon  duties, 
in  themselves  perhaps  often  wearisome  and 
uninteresting,  nang  the  prosperity  and  the 
happiness  of  wife  and  children  ;  when  there 
is  no  mean  hope,  because  there  is  no  hope 
in  which  regard  for  others  does  not  largely 
mingle ;  no  base  fear,  because  suffering  and 
distress  cannot  affect  self  alone ;  when  the 
selfishness  which  turns  honest  industry  to 
greed  and  noble  ambition  to  egotistical  lust 
of  power  is  exorcised  ;  when  life  becomes  a 
perpetual  exercise  of  duties  which  are  de- 
lights, and  delights  which  are  duties.  .  .  . 
To  as  it  appears  that  where  the  capacity 
for  generous  devotion,  for  manly  courage, 
for  steadfast  faith  and  love,  exists,  there  ex- 
ists the  main  element  of  romance  ;  and  that 
where  the  circumstances  of  life  are  most  fa- 
vorable for  the  development  of  these  qualities 
in  action,  they  are  romantic  circumstances, 
whether  the  person  displaying  them  be,  like 
Alton  Locke,  a  tailor,  or,  like  King  Arthur,  a 
roan  of  stalwart  arm  and  lordly  presence. 
Nor  do  we  see  that  the  giants,  dragons,  and 
f  other  monsters  of  the  old  romance  are  in 
themselves  one  whit  more  interesting  than 
the  obstacles  that.  t>e6et  the  true  modern 
knight  in  his  struggles  to  perform  manfully 
the  duties  of  his  life,  and  to  carry  out  the 
noble  spirit  of  that  vow  which  he  has  solemn- 
ly taken  at  the  altar,  to  love,  comfort,  honor, 
and  keep,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  the 
woman  who  has  put  her  youth,  her  bmty, 
her  life  and  happiness,  into  his  hands.*' 

Mr.  Browning  has  more  than  once  chosen 
married  life  as  his  theme,  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
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at  least  once  before  in  »*  The  Miller's  Daugh- 
ter." But  Mr.  Brimley's  eloquent  words 
have  their  fullest  justification  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  fortunes  of  Enoch  'Arden 
and  Annie  Lee  ;  for  here  we  have  something 
more  than  a  lyric,  something  nobler  than  a 
calm  retrospect  of  tame,  if  virtuous,  felicity  ; 
the  whole  drama  of  domestic  life  is  spread 
before  us, — in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  hap- 
piness, in  struggles,  and  in  grievous  calam- 
ity. I 

**  So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the  bellB, 
And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy  years. 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  competenoe. 
And  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil : 
With  children  ;  first  a  daughter.   In  him  woke. 
With  his  first  babe's  first  cry,  the  noble  wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost. 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers  ;  a  wish  renewed 
When  two  years  after  came  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes. 
While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  seas. 
Or  often  journeying  landward.*' 

The  great  drawback  to  life  after  marriage, 
as  a  subject  for  poetry,  is  the  lack  of  inci- 
dent, or,  as  Mr.  Brimley  puts  it :  **  We  con- 
cede to  the  period  before  marriage  greater  fa- 
cilities for  marked  gradations  of  interest  de- 
pending on  changes  in  the  outward  relations 
of  the  persons  whose  fortunes  and  feelings 
are  narrated."  This  want  is  too  frequently 
supplied  by  vice  or  crime,  adultery  or  mur- 
der, or  both  ;  Mr.  Tennyson,  eschewing  in 
this  volume  such  sources  of  interest,  does  sot 
go  beyond  the  changes  which,  without  fault 
of  ours,  come  to  all  mortal  things.  lie  seeks 
incident  indeed,  in  order  to  escape  the  same- 
ness which  will  always  detract  from  any  mere 
narration  of  feelings,  however  lofky  these  may 
be,  and  however  subtile  their  development ; 
but,  obeying  the' dictates  of  true  art,  he  se- 
lects such  incidents  as  insure  that  the^  emo- 
tions of  his  readers  shall  not  be  marred  or 
blunted  by  any  thought  that  they  have  been 
called  forth  by  unworthy  causes.  Misfortane 
falls  on  this  unhappy  household.  Enoch,  in 
the  course  of  his  daily  work,  meets  with  an 
accident : —  • 

"  And  while  h^lay  recovering  there,  his  wiib 
Bore  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one : 
Another  hand  crept,  too,  across  his  trade 
Taking  her  bread  and  theirs :  and  on  him  fcU, 
Although  a  grave  and  staid  Qod-fearing  mao. 
Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 
He  seemed,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night. 
To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
Low  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-mouth, 
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And  her,  he  loved,  a  beggar :  then  he  prayed 
*  Sdve  them  from  this,  whatever  comes  to  me.*  *' 

Ilis  prayer  is  answered  by  the  offer  of  a 
berth  as  boatswain  in  a  ship  bound  for  China, 
which  he  accepts ;  planning  thus  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  whom  be  must  leave  behind  :  — 

••  To  sell  the  boat — and  yet  he  loved  her  well — 
How  many  a  rough  sea  had  he  weathered  in  her  ! 
He  knew  her  as  a  horseman  knows  hid  horse— 
And  yet  to  sell  her — then  with  what  she  brought 
Buy  goods  and  stores — set  Annie  forth  in  trade  ! 
With  all  that  seamen  needed  or  their  wives —    * 
So  might  she  keep  the  house  while  he  was  gone. 
Should  he  not  trade  himself  out  yonder  7  go 
This  vf>yage  more  than  once  ?  yea,  twice  or  thrice — 
As  oft  as  needed — lost,  returning  rich. 
Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft, 
>Vith  fuller  profits  lead  an  eai*ier  life. 
Have  all  his  pretty  young  ones  educated, 
And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his  own.'* 

Ilcre  begins  the  tragedy  of  the  drama. 
Years  pjiss  away,  and  Enoch  returns  not. 
The  scheme  devised  for  the  support  of  his 
family  during  his  absence  does  not  succeed. 
Ilis  wife  makes  little  of  trade ;  at  least 
**  gains  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance.'* 
The  sickly  child,  too,  grows  sicklier,  and 

*•  After  a  lingering, — ere  she  was  aware, — 
Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly. 
The  little  innocent  soul  flitt^  away.'* 

To  this  sorrow  and  poverty,  Philip  Ray, 
**  the  miller's  only  son,"  who,  like  Enoch, 
had  been  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  and  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  but  who  had  never  told 
bis  love,  would  fain  bring  comfort.  In  the 
name  of  his  old  friendship  for  Enoch  and  for 
herself,  he  anks  to  send  her  boy  and  girl  to 
school, — which  had  been  Enoch's  dearest 
wish.  Her  he  cares  for'  tenderly,  yet  **  fear- 
ing the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port,"  seldom  lees 
her  ;  but  with  the  children  it  was  different : — 

**  From  distant  corners  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  gi-oet  his  hearty  welcome  heartily  ^ 
Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were  they  ; 
Worrie<l  his  paj^sive  ear  with  petty  wrongs 
Or  pleasures,  hun;;  upon  him,  play&l  with  him, 
An«l  called  him  Father  Philip.     Philip  gained 
As  Enoch  lo^t  ;  for  Enoch  seemed  to  them 
Uncertain  a-s  a  vision  or  a  drejim. 
Faint  (ts  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 
J)(twn  at  the  far-end  of  an  aventtCj 
Goiny  we  know  not  where :  and  so  ten  years, 
Since  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  native  land, 
Flcil  furwanl,  an  1  uo  news  of  Euoch  came." 

After  these  t<?n  years,  and  yet  another, 
when  nil  hope  was  dead,  after  many  prayers 
and  a  dream  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  a  sign 
from  Heaven  in  answer  to  her  prayers,  the 
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]  woman  bo  long  widowed  yields  more  to  Phil- 
I  ip's  devotion,  and  her  oh ildren*s  wishes,  than 
to -the  dictates  of  her  own  heart.  It  is  impoe- 
^sible  by  quotation,  it  is  yet  more  impossible 
I  by  any  critical  analysis,  to  convey  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  tenderness  and  refinement 
with  which  this  delicate  themo  is  touched. 
The  faithfulness  and  purity  of  Annie  are  kept 
I  without  stain  ;  and  by  an  exquisite  touch, 
she  lives  sad,  almost  unhappy  as  Philip's 
wife,  until  **  the  new  mother  came  about  her 
heart,"  reconciling  her  to  her  lot,  and  caus- 
ing the  past,  not  indeed  to  be  forgotten,  but 
to  be  remembered  without  a  pang.  The  no- 
bility of  Philip's  character,  too,  is  thoroughly 
sustained, — following  never  any  selfish  end, 
but,  in  true  singleness  of  purpose,  leaving 
nothing  undone  to  soothe  the  grief  and  light- 
en the  burdens  of  the  playmate  of  his  child- 
hood,— in  the  poet's  words,  **  hungering  for 
her  peace  ;  "  and  at  last  finding  his  reward, 
brought  to  him,  as  it  were,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  sought  by  any  effort  of 
his  own. 

Meanwhile,  where  was  Enoch  ?  Voyaging 
afar  ;  trading  on  distant  shores,  not  for  pleas- 
ure or  idleness,  not  from  selfish  greed  and 
lust  of  gain,  but  stirred  by  his  honorable  am- 
bition to  have  **  all  his  pretty  young  ones  edu- 
cated." He  prospers  well  in  his  endeavors  ; 
but,  when  returning  with  purposes  fulfilled, 
hope  painting  his  future  in  highest  colors, 
sudden  calamity  comes  upon  him ;  for  the 
ship  Good  Fortune  goes  down  in  ruin ; — 

*•  Less  lucky  her  home-voyage :  at  first  indeed 
Through  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by  day, 
Scarce  rocking,  her  full-busted  figure-head 
Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows  : 
Then  followed  calms,  and  then  winds  variable. 
Then  baffling,  a  long  coarse  of  them  ;  and  lost 
Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moonless  heavens. 
Till  hard  upon  the  cry  of  *  breakei-s  *  came 
i  The  crash  of  ruin  and  the  loss  of  all 
I  But  Enoch  and  two  others.     Half  the  night. 
Buoyed  upon  floatmg  tackle  and  broken  spars. 
These  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn, 
Rich,  but  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea.** 

As  time  runs  on,  his  companions  die,  and 

bo  is  loft  through   lonji;  years  alone     The 

oriental  landscape  is  painted  an  only  the  au- 

,  thor  of*'  Locksley  Hall  "  could  paint  it ;  but 

I  all  the  glories  of  eternal  summer  become  hide- 

oni^it^  ^h®  ^y^  o^  ^^^  castaway.   Deliveranoe 

at  kuit  cpmes  to  him,  broken,  prematurely 

'  aged,  strange  to  haman  speech  and  human  80- 

,  ciety  ;  but  with  the  memories  of  wife,  of  obil- 
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dren,  and  of  home,  alive  within  him  still.  lie 
returns  to  find  all  things  changed,  and  is  told 
of  his  own  death,  of  his  wife's  long  sorrow, 
of  Philip's  friendship,  and  of  how  that  friend- 
ship was  at  last  repaid,  bj  a  kindly  gossip 
of  the  village,  who  can  see  no  trace  of  Enoch 
Arden  in  the  bent,  graj-haired,  worn-out  old 
man  who  seeks  the  shelter  of  her  half-ruined 
roof.  Bowed  down  by  unspeakable  sadness, 
one  wish  only  is  present  to  him, — to  see  her 
face  once  again,  and  ^*  know  that  she  is  hap- 
py." He  yields  to  the  irresistible  longing, 
and  from  Philip*8  garden  ho  gains  a  sight  of 
the  comfort  and  the  genial  happiness  of  Phil- 
ip's hearth  : — 

"  Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  uo  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  fiither's  knee. 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful, 
And  him,  that  other,  reign in;^ in  his  place, 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  hl^  children's  love, — 
Then  he,  though  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all, 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things 

heard, 
Staggered  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and 

feared 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom. 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

He  therefoi*e.  turning  softly  like  a  thief, 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot. 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall. 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found. 
Crept  to  the  gate,  and  opened  it,  and  closed. 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber-door. 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 
And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but  that  his 

knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that,  falling  prone,  he  dug 
His  fmgers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  prayed. 
**  Too  hard  to  bear !  why  did  they  take  me 

thence  ? 
0  God  Almighty,  blessed  Saviour,  thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle. 
Uphold  me.  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
A  little  longer  !  aid  me,  ^ive  me  strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 
My  children  too  !  must  I  not  speak  to  these  ? 
They  know  me  not.     I  should  betray  myself. 
Never  :  no  father's  kiss  tor  me — the  girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son.'  '* 

It  would  be  hard  to  parallel  the  homely 
and  tragic  pathos  of  this.  Circumstance  so 
overwhelming,  grief  so  over-mastering,  so 
utterly  without  hope  or  remedy,  surely ,'never 
found  more  fitting  voice.  Seldom,  too^  has 
even  the  music  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  verse  flioired 
in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  feeling, — 
hurried  and  passionate  when  in  the  first  spasm 
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of  misery,  almost  unendurable,  he  fears  that 
he  may  unawares  ^*  send  forth  a  shrill  and 
terrible  cry," — irregular,  and,  as  it  were, 
broken  by  bursting  sobs,  in  his  great  agony 
of  supplication.  Strength  was  given  hiin  to 
keep  his  vow.  Unknown  to  any,  he  goes 
about  his  daily  work,  broken  as  he  was,  yet 
able  to  earn  his  frugal  living  : — 

**  Ho  was  not' all  unhappy.     His  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evermore 
Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the  will. 
And  beating  up  through  all  the  bitter  world. 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea. 
Kept  him  a  living  soul." 

But  that  life,  so  nurtured,  was  not  for 
earth.  He  was  not  to  wait  long  bearing 
his  burden  of  sorrow.  He  does  not  so  much 
die  of  a  broken  heart  as  give  way  before  the 
unbearable  weariness  of  existence  without 
hope : — 

**  A  languor  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man  till  he  could  do  no  more. 
But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his  bed. 
And  £uoch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfully; 
For  sure  no  gladlicr  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See  through  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approach. 
To  save  the  life  despaired  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close  of  alL'* 

One  thing  yet  remains, — to  assure  his  wife, 
whom  he  learns  to  be  even  yet  at  times  dis- 
quieted ^Yith  thoughts  of  him,  that  he  is 
really  dead.  Accordingly,  he  discovers  him- 
self to  the  woman  Miriam,  in  whose  house 
he  lived,  enjoining  her,  after  his  death,  to 
bear  his  love  and  last  blessing  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  wife,  his  no  longer ;  and,  this 
charge  given,  the  tiiird  night  after, — 

*♦  While  Enoch  slumbered  motionless  and  pale. 
And  Miriam  watclied  and  dozed  at  intervals. 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea 
That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 
Ho  woke,  he  rose,  he  spread  bis  arms  abroad. 
Crying  with  a  loud  voice,  «  A  sail !  a  sail ! 
I'm  saved  !  '    and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no 
more." 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  *•  £nooh  Ar- 
den," because  it  is  not  only  the  most  important 
poem  ia  the  book,  but  also,  in  our  judgment, 
incomparably  the  finest.  It  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  anything  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
written.  We  have  the  same  music  in  the 
verso  as  of  old  :  if  the  rugged  line  occura 
perhaps  more  frequently  than  in  the  '*  Idylls 
of  tde  King,"  this  is  of  set  purpose,  and  ac- 
cords with  the  sentiment ;  we  have  the  i 
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constant  activity  of  imagination  shown  in  a 
diction  so  exquisitely  espressiYC  that  every 
line  is  a  study  ;  the  same  art  in  construction 
of  the  whole,  the  same  care  and  appropriate- 
ness in  the  details ;  the  same  power  of  ap- 
pealing to  our  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
ca}»acities.  The  poem  (though  dated  a  hun- 
dred years  ago)  is  in  all  essentials  of  our 
own  day  and  of  lowly  life ;  yet  it  strikes  a 
note  as  lolty  as  if  it  were  sung  of  the  chosen 
heroes  of  romance,  of  times  consecrated  by 
legond  and  made  dignified  by  antiquity.  The 
Borrows  and  death  of  Enoch  Arden,  the  fish- 
erman, stir  our  tenderest  sympathy,  and 
evoke  our  deepest  emotions  not  less  than  the 
betrayal  and  the  mysterious  doom  of  Arthur 
the  king. 

The  characters  of  the  three  children  who 
together  played  at  ke<.>ping  house  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  whose  after-lives  make  up  this 
tragedy,  are  beautifully  and  finely  drawn. 
Annie  is  a  true  woman,  loving  and  faithful ; 
gentle,  and  so  first  attracted  by  the  energy 
and  strong  will  of  Enoch,  but  not  without  a 
force  and  self-reliance  which  made  her  worthy 
of  the  love  she  won.  Philip  is  placed  in  try- 
ing circumstances,  and  demeans  himself  no- 
^  bly  through  them  all.  Losing  his  love,  he 
has  his  **  dark  hour  unseen ;  "  and  without 
complaint  bears  **  a  life-long  hunger  in  his 

'heart."  The  sensitive  delicacy  with  which 
he  Seeks  to  comfort  Annie  and  care  for  her 
children  when  Enoch  has  gone,  is  like  the 
delicacy  of  a  woman,  his  genial  nature  ez- 
|iands/vith  his  happier  fortunes,  but  whether 

-in  happiness  or  in  sorrow,  he  is  ever  manly, 
true-hearted,  and  self-denied.  Enoch's  is  a 
stronger  and  more  complex  nature.  liis 
strength  shows  itself  in  a  vigorous  indepen- 
dence, which  continued  prosperity  might 
have  hardened  into  a  rugged  disregard  for 
otliers  ;  in  his  early  prime  "''  he  held  his  head 
high,  and  eared  for  no  man,  he."  He  is 
]ierhaf>K  a  little  urgent  and  self-willed  ;  but 
lie  is  urgent  for  good,  and  self-willed  not  in 
promoiinp;  his  own  well-l)eing,  but  in  promot- 
ing tliu  well-l>eing  of  others, — loving  dearly 
ilie  wife  his  energy  had  won  him,  and  eager 
that  his  children  bhould  rise  higher  than  him- 
si'lf.  Aflliction  is  laid  upon  him  which  all 
tiie  strength  of  the  strong  man  could  hardly 
bear;  changed  from  his  proud  youth***  h'lB 

.liead  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  forWin." 
But  he  finds  a  consolation  bettor  than 'man 
could  give  him ;  chastened  aod  purifie4|  he 
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bears  his  hard  lot  meekly,  without  repining, 
like  a  true  Christian  hero,  until  his  release 
comes,  and  the  poem  closes  as  with  the  music 
of  the  harmonies  of  heaven. 

Next  in  length  and  in  dignity  of  place  comes 
"  Aylmer's  Field."  '*  Enoch  Arden  "  was  a 
tale  of  married  life ;  this  is  a  tale  of  youthful 
love,  whicli  never  finds  its  earthly ^ose. 
Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer,  an  **  almighty  man," 
who  traced  his  lino  through  an  infinitude  of 
partridge-breeding  ancestors  up  to  an  an- 
tiquity beyond  all  mortal  ken,  save  that  of 
the  Herald  Office,  was  lord  of  the  soil  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  and  of  an  only  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  loved  **  as  heiret^s  not  as  heir 
regretfully."  The  rectors  of  the  same  sleepy 
land—**  a  land  of  hops,  and  poppy-mingled 
corn,"  less  fortunate  in  the  possestdon  of 
acres,  came  from  a  stock  as  ancient,  and  with 
them,  too,  father  has  followed  son  in  regular 
succession  for  many  generations.  Hence 
the  hair  and  the  rectory  have  been  always 
bound  together  in  close  intimacy,  and  hence 
Edith  Aylmer,  and  Leolin  Averill,  the  rec- 
tor's younger  brother,  **  had  been  together 
from  the  first."  Surely,  a  more  graceful  pic- » 
ture  of  childhood  was  never  drawn  than  this 
sketch  of  the  companionship  of  their  early 
days : — 

*•  For  want  of  playmates,  he 
Had  tost  his  ball  and  flown  his  kite,  and  rolled 
His  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith,  with  her  dipt 
Against  the  rush  of  the  air  in  the  prone  swing, 
Mode  blossom-ball  or  daisy-chain,  arranged 
Her  garden,  sowed  her  name  and  kept  it  green 
In  living  letters,  told  her  fairy  tales. 
Showed  her  the  fairy  footings  on  the  grass, 
The  little  dells  of  cowslip,  fairy  palms, 
The  petty  marestail  foi-est,  fairy  piaes, 
Or  from  the  tiny  pitted  target  blew 
What  looked  a  flight  of  fairy  arrows  aimed 
All  at  one  mark,  all  fitting :  make-believes 
For  Edith  and  himself:  or  else  he  forged. 
But  that  was  later,  boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  dungeon,  wreck, 
Flights,  terrors,  sudden  ri'scues,  and  true  love 
Crowned  after  trial  ;  sketches  rude  and  faint, 
But  where  a  passion  yet  unborn,  perhaps. 
Lay  hidden  as  the  music  of  the  muon 
Sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  nightingale." 

This,  of  course,  ends  in  the  old,  old  story. 
But  vrtien  the  said  story  becomes  legible  \o 
the  stupid  eyes  of  Sir  Aylmer,  great  is  the 
wcatb  of  that  potentate.  It  had  seemed  to 
MHJi^  and  to  the  Averills  among  the  rest, 
dpbtho  possibility  of  this  result  had  l»een 
foreseen,  and  regarded  without  disfavor  ;  for 
Leolin  was  always  welcome  at  the  Hall,  and 
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the  secluded  charms  of  Edith  had  Dcvor  been 
set  forth 

"  Here  in  the  woman-markets  of  the  west, 
Where  our  Caucasians  let  themselves  be  sold.** 

But  Sir  Aylmer,  in  bis  blind  pride,  had 
looked  on  Leolin's  companionship  with  his 
daughter  as  he  would  on  the  attendance  of  a 
doii; ;  he  had  never  dreamed  of  such  an  issue, 
and  surprise  made  his  anger  hotter.  Leolin 
is  banished  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  goes 
to  London,  resolute  to  win  the  fame  which 
will  silence  scorn.  Meanwhile,  society  is 
courted  at  the  Hall  to  distract  the  thoughts 
of  fkiith,  and  a  fitful  kindness  seeks  to  wean 
her  from  her  misplaced  love.  When  this 
fails,  sterner  repression  follows.  A  corre- 
spondence is  detected  and  closed,  a  watch  is 
set  on  every  movement,  her  liberty  is  re- 
strained, all  intercourse  with  others,  even 
with  the  village  poor,  her  peculiar  care,  is 
denied  her,  contempt  and  reproach  become 
her  constant  portion.  Under  such  treat- 
ment Lucy  Ashton  lost  her  reason  ;  Edith 
Aylmer  loses  her  hold  on  life. 

•*  He  seldom  crost  his  child  without  a  sneer ; 
The  mother  flowed  in  shallower  acrimonies : 
Never  one  kindly  smile,  one  kindly  word  : 
So  that  the  gentle  creature,  shut  from  allj 
Her  charitable  use,  and  face  to  fvce 
With  twenty  months  of  silence,  slowly  lost. 
Nor  greiitly  cared  to  loose,  her  hold  on  life. 
List,  sonjc  low  fever  ranging  round  to  spy 
The  weakness  of  a  people  or  a  house. 
Like  flies  that  haunt  a  wound,  or  deer,  or  men, 
Or  almost  all  that  is.  hurting  the  hurt, — 
Save  Christ  as  we  believe  him,— found  the  girl 
And  flung  her  down  ui>ou  a  couch  of  fire. 
Where  careless  of  the  household  faces  near, 
And  crying  upon  the  name  of  I^olin, 
She,  and  with  her  the  race  of  Aylmer,  past." 

Leolin  hereupon  stabs  himself,  and  from  the 
Hall  and  the  Rectory  alike  comes  the  bitter 
wail,  **  My  house  is  left  unto  me  desolate." 
From  this  text  the  rector  discourses  a  thrill- 
ing burst  of  rhetoric,  recalling  in  tenderest 
cadence  the  virtues  of  the  gentle  VAhh,  send- 
ing out  a  cry  of  passionate  lu)pc  over  the 
grave  of  the  suicide,  scathing  with  fiery  re- 
buke the  hard,  mean  cruelty  which  had 
wrouglit  such  woe  ;  hearing  which  the  au- 
thors of  nil  are  found  out  by  their  sin, — the 
mother  is  borne  heart-stricken  from  the  church 
to  a  bed  of  death.  Sir  Aylmer  droops  into 
iml)ecility,  and  after  two  raiscrablo  years 
follows  her  to  the  tomb,  leaving  all  thing* 
to  waste  and  ruin,  pictured  in  a  few  lines 
which  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  desolation  : — 
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•*  Then  the  great  Hall  was  wholly  broken  down. 
And  the  broad  woodland  parcelled  into  farms : 
And  where  the  two  contrived  their  daughter's 

goo<l. 
Lies  the  hawk's  cast,  the  mole  has  made  his  run. 
The  hedgehog  underneath  the  plaintain  bores. 
The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face^ 
The  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin  weasel  there 
Follows  the  mouse f  and  all  is  open  field.' ' 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  development 
of  this  story  is  marred  by  three  serious  blem- 
ishes ;  we  do  not  object  to  the  sorrow  of  tho 
theme,  though  so  entirely  unrelieved.  Poe- 
try is  not  intended  to  afford  enjoyment  only  ; 
to  move  the  passions,  to  ** purge  the  soul" 
by  pity  and  terror  is,  according  to  the  old 
canon,  rightly  within  its  scope,  v  Aylmer'e 
Field  ' '  does  not  close  in  deeper  tragedy  than 
Lear ;  and  wo  cannot  see  that  tragedy  is  un- 
fit for  poetic  treatment  because  it  is  the  trag- 
edy of  domestic  life,  and  of  our  own  day. 
But  then,  in  order  to  justify  tragedy,  in  or- 
der to  move  tho  true  tragic  emotions  within 
us,  as  distinguished  from  mere  vexation  or  a 
dull  sense  of  pain,  tho  passion  of  the  poem 
must  be  so  strong  as  not  only  to  account  for, 
but  to  necessitate,  and,  in  a  certain  deepsense, 
assuage  tho  tragic  end.  Who  can  fancy 
Lear  stretched  out  longer  **  upon  tho  rack  of 
this  tough  world,** — that  rack  being  a  green 
old  age  in  the  comfortable  society  of  Corde- 
lia? Who  can  fancy  Othello— the  theft  of 
the  handkerchief  explained  a  few  minutea 
sooner — living  happily  with  Desdemona  ever 
after  on  the**  mutual  confidence  '*  principle? 
Or,  in  another  walk  of  fiction,  do  we  ever  an- 
ticipate happiness  for  Amy  Robsart?  Does 
not  the  shadow  of  destiny  rest  from  the  first 
on  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor?  AVhile,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  an  ordinary  novel  like 
**  Cyrilla,  "still  more  in  a  jocular  novel  like  the 
**  King's  Own,  "  a  melancholy  conclusion  is  re- 
sented as  an  unnecessary  annoyance,  almost 
as  an  impertinence.  When  the  natures  of 
the  actors  in  the  drama  are  utterly  unfit  to 
cope  with  the  circumstanceswith  which  they 
are  environed,  or  when  tl>e  passions  are  too 
violent  for  the  strength  of  tlie  heart  or  the 
force  of  the  will,  then  tragic  issues  are  in- 
volved ;  but  to  excite  mere  grief  or  vexation 
is  not  tragedy.  One  or  otiier  of  these  con- 
ditions, or  both,  may  be  found  in  ^'  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  '*  may  be  found  in  the  *'  Lride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,'* nay,  may  be  found  in  '*Maud,**  but 
are  not,  we  think,  to  be  ^und  in  ^*  Aylmer*s 
Field.*'    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  disap- 
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pointed  love,  and  the  loss  of  the  loved,  may 
not  form  a  true  motive  of  tragedy  ;  the  in- 
stances' we  have  just  cited  show  the  contrary. 
But  it  is  requisite  that  the  passion  should  be 
prominently  brought  before  us  in  all  its  fatal 
and  inevitable  vehemence.  Novr  this  is  not 
done  here.  Some  may  doubt  whether  the 
fancy  of  childhood  can  ever  strengthen  into 
the  dominant  passion  of  mature  years  ;  but 
Mr.  Tennyson  assures  ns  that  it  can. 

*•  How  should  Love, 
Whom  the  cross-li^htniDgs  of  four  chance-met  eyes 
Flash  into  fiery  life  from  nothing,  follow 
Such  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  7 
Seldom,  but  when  he  does,  master  of  all.** 

This  may  bo  so,  but  what  wc  complain,  of 
is  that  it  id  not  shown  to  be  so  in  **  Aylmer*s 
Field.''  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  lovers 
were  dear  to  each  other;  but  this  is  not  brought 
home  to  us  with  any  dramatic  .force  ;  there 
is  nothing  of  the  passion  which  bums  in 
every  Ihne  of  **  Maud/'  Wo  cannot  but  regard 
this  want  of  the  due  presentation  of  an  ad- 
equate motive  as  a  serious  defect  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

**  Aylmer's  Field  '*  seems  also  open  to  ob- 
jection in  point  of  form.  The  crisis  in  the 
piece  is  brought  about  by  the  ascendency  of 
low  natures ;  it  is  the  perfected  triumph  of 
ill-doing.  Such  things  doubtless  are ;  but 
they  arc  not  themes  which  can  bo  expressed 
in  any  form  of  poetic  art.  To  solve  or  justify 
the  mystery  of  evil  may  be  attempted,  and 
in  part  achieved,  in  the  drama  with  its  wide 
sco'pe,  and  the  complex  relations  both  of  events 
anrl  of  characters  which  it  is  able  to  grasp 
and  present.  But  this  cannot  be  in  the  least 
degree  achieved  in  a  short  narrative  poem, 
of  necesnity  direct  in  its  view,  and  limited  in 
its  range.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  attempted 
here,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  a  pic- 
ture of  pure  wretchedness  and  mishap, — the 
unredeemed  mastery  of  evil ;  and  that,  we 
venture  to  think,  is  an  unfit  subject  for  art. 
In  short,  '*  Aylmcr's  Field  *'  is  a  deep  trag- 
edy without  the  requitiite  tragic  form,  or  the 
necessary  trai;ic  passion  and  atmosphere 
Wo  may  be  wrong  in  all  this ;  but  we  feel 
confident  that  wc  arc  not  wrong  in  the  next 
ohit'otion. 

We  object  still  more  strongly  to  the  man- 
ner ol  U'olin's  death.  »*  Othello  *'  and  **  Ito- 
meoand  Juliet*'  have  been  written,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  say  that  suicide  must  be  rejected 
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from  poetry.  But  we  may  say  t!)at  it  must 
be  employed  very  sparingly,  and  only  under 
very  peculiar  conditions.  When  distance  of 
time  softens  down  the  harsh  reality,  in  n 
different  state  of  society,  and  under  different 
j  standards  of  manliness  and  of  morality,  it  may 
I  be  all  very  well.  But  it  does  not  do  nowa- 
days. Were  any  young  gentleman  in  the 
Temple  to  cut  his  throat  some  morning,  be- 
cause an  heiress  to  whom  he  was  betrothed 
had  died,  we  fear  the  world  would  experience 
very  little  of  the  tragic  feeling,  or  at  least 
that  pity  would  be  dashed  with  no  small 
afaiount  of  disgust  and  cqn tempt.  It  is  a 
thing  with  which  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
us  to  sympathize.  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
date  of  this  tragedy  is  1793,  we  answer,  first, 
that  suicide  was  in  1703  regarded  very  much 
in  the  same  light  as  it  would  be  regarded  in 
1804 ;  and,  second,  that  the  poem  is  really 
one  of  our  own  time,  that  the  date  is  merely 
nominal,  marked  only  by  one  or  two  pas- 
sages, as  if  introduced  for  this  special  purpose, 
— especially  by  an  allusion  to  the  French 
Revolution  in  Averill's  discourse,  which 
strikes  us  as  much  out  of  place,  marring  not 
a  little  thejoatural  sequence  of  the  preacher *s 
impassioned  rhetoric.  Moreover,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  Leolin^'s  character  to 
make  us  anticipate  for  him  such  an  ending. 
The  sensitive,  hysterical,  half-mad  lover  of 
**  Maud  "  resists  a  temptation  which  at  onco 
overpowers  the  sound,  manly,  **  sanguine  " 
lawyer. 

But  were  there  many  more  and  greater 
drawbacks  than  these,  **  Aylmer's  Field  '* 
would  yet  remain  a  very  noble  poem.  Samples 
cannot  fairly  represent  the  vrork  of  a  great 
artist,  but  our  quotations  will  give  the  reader 
at  least  an  idea  of  the  beauties  which  abound 
in  these  pages.  The  diction  has  all  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's wonted  felicity  and  grandeur,  the 
imaginative  power  in  the  lesser  parts  is  quick 
and  strong,  often  curiously  rich  and  playful, 
as  with  the  rabbit  and  the  weasel,  the  New- 
foundland dog,  and  *'  the  tender  pink  five- 
beaded  baby-soles  ;  "  the  sentiment  is  lofty 
and  true  ;  and  the  stern  satire  which  now  and 
again  (lashes  out,  the  fervid  exhortation  and 
the  teaching  of  the  whole  story,  well  become 
a  great  poet  addressing  a  somewhat  mate- 
rial gilid  worldly  age. 

Of  the  three  remaining  **  Idylls  of  the 
Hearth,"  we  can  speak  but  briefly.  They 
are  in  a  homelier  style  than  the  two  on  which 
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we  bavedf^elt  so  long ;  have  Ices  elaboration  of 
ornament,  lees  fervor  of  feeling.  **  The  Grand- 
mother "  is  a  charming  picture  of  serene  old 
age.  She  has  just  heard  of  the  death  of  the 
last  child  left  to  her,  her  first-born  ;  and  now, 
surviviog  all,  save  one  little  granddaughter, 
old  memories  throng  fast  upon  her.  Iler 
mind,  busy  with  the  {last,  goes  slipping  bacli 
upon  the  golden  days  of  youth  and  love  again ; 
her  children's  feet  patter  round  her ;  she 
hears  their  voices  singiog  to  their  team  in  the 
field  :— 

'*  They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair,  they  hover 

about  my  bed — 
I  am  not  always  certain  if  they  be  alive  or  dead." 

It  is  a  retrospect  less  poetical  than  **  The 
Miller's  Daughter,"  less  artistic  in  form,  but 
with  more  of  the  varied  reality,  the  shadow 
and  the  sunshine  of  life, — very  beautiful  and 
tender  and  true,  *' Northern  Farmer"  is 
peculiar.  It  is  the  deathbed  of  an  agricultu- 
rist of  the  old  school,  who  insists  on  drinking 
his  ale  as  usual,  in  defimce  of  the  doctor, 
and  rests  satisfied  with  having  done  his  duty 
by  the  land,  and  particularly  with  having 
**stubbM  Thornaby  waaste,"  regardless  of 
the  admonitions  of  the  parson.  It  is  in  a  quite 
different  style  from  the  tender  melancholy  of 
**  The  Grandmother,"  and  will  hardly  be  so 
generally  attractive  ;  but  it  is  a  sketch  of 
great  power,  with  a  rough  but  thoroughly 
genuine  pathos,  sustained  with  perfect  dra- 
matic propriety,  and  not  devoid  of  some 
sound  practical  theology.  Perhaps,  however, 
its  somewhat  stern  irony  would  have  been 
better  suited,  we  think,  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Browning.  **  Sea  Dreams,"  if  we  remember 
rightly,  appeared  not  long  ago  in  Macmillan-s 
Maf/azine;  it  seems  to  us  the  least  successful 
of  all.  In  **  Enoch  Arden  "  and  **  Aylmer's 
Field  "  we  have  a  story  worked  out  at  length, 
embracing  within  its  development  the  whole 
lives  of  the  actors.  In  **  The  Grandmother  *' 
and  **  Northern  Farmer,"  again,  wo  have  a 
crisis  in  life  selected  which  affords  natural 
occasion  for  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  whole  character.  In  **  Sea  Dreams  "  we 
have  neither  of  these  things.  Ji  city  clerk 
and  his  wife,  ansious  about  the  health  of 
their  child,  and  he  at  Icat^t  also  sorely  dis- 
turbed as  to  the  result  of  a  s|>eculation  into 
which  he  h.id  been  inveigled,  go  to  the  sea- , 
side.  Wiien  there,  each  dreams  a  dream,  i 
on  awakening  Ironi  which  thehuhlmnd  is  jwr-j 
BUttded  by  iiis  wife  to  forgive  the  man  whoj 


had  defrauded  him,  and  then  they  go  to  sleep 
again.  The  dreams  are,  of  course,  magnifi- 
cently described  :  and  the  way  in  which  the 
novel  phenomena  of  the  sea  affect  the  minds 
of  the  dreamers,  and  are  connected  with  their 
waking  thoughts,  is  managed  with  great  skill. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  feel  that  the  poem 
fails  to  command  our  interest. 
■  Several  smaller  pieces  follow  under  the 
head  *'  Miscellaneous,"  some  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  ComhilL  "Tithonue"  is 
not  unworthy  to  bo  placed  beside  the  gor- 
geous mythological  pictures  of  **  (Enone  "  and 
*'  The  Lotus-Eaters."  There  are  a  few  ex- 
quisite gems,  as  **  In  the  Valley  of  Caute- 
retz"  and  **  Hequiescat;  "  while  others,  as 
**  The  Voyage  "  and  *'  The  Islet,"  are  rather 
to  be  classed  with  the  poet's  early  efforts,  of 
uncertain  meaning,  or  of  purely  pictorial  beau- 
ty without  human  interest.  Of  the  two  or 
three  **  Experiments"  in  unusual  metres, 
with  which  the  volume  closes,  the  most  do- 
ticeable  is  a  wonderfully  perfect  remloriug  of 
the  night  scene  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Iliad,  which  has  ever  been  the  despair 
of  translators. 

M'.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  those  Oc- 
casional Papers*  which,  when  brought  to- 
gether, will  furnish  us  with  some  of  tiie  most 
subtile  and  most  cultivated  criticism  in  the 
language,  thus  expresses  himself:  «*  Poetry 
is  the  interprctess  of  the  natural  world,  and 
she  is  the  interprctess  of  the  moral  world. 
1  octry  interprets  in  two  ways  ;  it  interprets 
by  expressing  with  magical  felicity  the  phys- 
iognomy and  movement  of  the  outward  world, 
and  it  interprets  by  expressing,  with  in- 
spired conviction,  the  ideas  and  laws  of  the 
inward  world  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.  In  other  words,  poetry  is  inter- 
pretative both  by  having  natural  magic  in  it, 
and  by  having  moral  profundity.^^  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poetry  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
interpretative  in  both  these  ways.  Beyond 
question  it  has  the  **  moral  profundity.'  In 
interpreting  the  inward  world  of  the  human 
heart  lies  his  especial  pi^wer, — a  power  which 
has  gone  on  increasing  with  his  widening  ex- 
I)erienco  and  the  greater  maturity  of  his 
genius.  The  outward  world  ho  approaches 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own.  He  is  not, 
iudeed,  the  higli-priest  of  nature  as  was 
Wordsworth.  With  all  his  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  it  dues 
♦  Frascr'a  Magazitu,  January,  ISliJ. 
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not  alone  suffice  for  bis  genius.  Never  in  his 
later  poems  does  he  present  to  us  the  ezter- 
Dal  ^rld  without  immediate  relation  to  hu- 
manity, llis  landscape  is  never  inanimate. 
Ilis  principle  is,  as  it  were,  to  interpret  na- 
ture to  us  through  man  :  his  scenery  is 
always  closely  connected  with  the  human 
interests  of  lils  story,  and  takes  its  coloring 
from  those  who  see  it  or  describe  it.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  it  is  the  less  true,  or  comes  to  us 
with  a  less  fulness  of  teaching  on  that  account. 
This  volume  is  unusually  rich  in  those  pic- 
tures, and,  much  as  we  have  already  quoted, 
we  must  make  room  for  two  of  them. 

Here  is  an  English  village  cared  for  by  an 
Englishwoman  : — 

•*  For  out  beyond  her  lodges,  where  the  brook 

Vocal,  with  here  and  there  a  silence,  ran 

By  sallowy  riois,  arose  the  laborers*  homes, 

A  frequent  haunt  of  Editb,  on  low  knoUa 

That  dimpling  died  into  each  other,  huts 

At  random  scattered,  each  a  nest  in  bloom. 

Her  art,  her  hand,  her  counsel  all  had  wrought 

About  them :  here  was  one  that,  summer-blanched, 

Was  parcel-bearded  with  the  traveller's  joy 

In  autumn,  parcel  ivy-clad  ;  and  here 

The  warm,  blue  breathings  of  a  hidden  hearth 

Broke  from  a  bower  of  vine  and  honeysuckle  : 

One  looked  all  roije-tree,  and  another  wore 

A  close  set  robe  of  jasmine  sown  with  stars  : 

This  had  a  rosy  sea  of  gilly-flowers 

About  it  ;  this,  a  milky-way  on  earth. 

Like  visions  in  the  Northern  dreamer's  heavens, 

A  lily-avenue  climbing  to  the  doors  ; 

One,  almost  to  the  martin-haunted  eaves 

A  summer  burial  deep  in  hollyhocks  ; 

Each,  its  own  charm  ;  and  Edith's  everywhere.*' 

And,  as  a  contrast  to  this  happy  picture, 
take  the  following  description  of  tropical 
beauty,  grown  hateful  to  the  lonely  cast* 
away,  almost  bewildering  the  imagination 
with  its  rich  magnificence  : — 

"  The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  Heaven, 
The  ftlcuder  coco's  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 

^The  lightning  fl;ish  of  insect  and  of  bird, 

*  Tbe  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coiled  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world, — 
All  those  he  saw  ;  hut  what  he  fain  had  seen 
He  could  not  sec,  the  kindly  human  fooe, 
Nor  evi»r  hear  a  kmdly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriii'l  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef, 
ITie  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branched 
And  blos.-'oraed  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave, 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 
A  shipwrecked  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail : 


No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 

The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 

Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices  ; 

The  ]plaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead  ; 

The,  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west  ; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in 

heaven. 
The  hollo wer-bello wing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise — but  no  sail." 

A  sadly  erroneous  notion  appears  to  pre- 
vail at  present  among  some  readers  and  many 
writers  of  verse,  that  obscurity  of  thought, 
or  of  expression,  or  of  both,  is  a  merit  in  po- 
etic composition.  The  history,  so  to  speak, 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  writings  affords  a  signal 
refutation  of  this  fallacy.  Many  of  his  ear- 
lier efforts  were  certainly  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  hard  to  understand.  From  the  first, 
however,  this  blemish  never  rested  on  his 
best  poems,  and  gradually  obeying  the  doc- 
trine of  the  soundest  critics,  and  following 
the  example  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
art,  he  has  coipe  to  recognize  the  value  and 
the  beauty  of  simplicity.  **  In  Memoriam," 
perhaps,  contains  some  traces  of  the  original 
fault ;  but  the  whole  of  that  poem  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  and 
in  all  his  writings  since,  bis  diction  has  been, 
like  crystal,  at  once  clear  and  splendid.  In 
the  fulness  of  bis  experience  and  the  maturity 
I  of  his  powers,  he  has  risen  altogether  above 
this  pernicious  weakness  or  affectation.  Po- 
etry, according  to  Milton,  must,  be  **  simple, 
sensuous,  and  passionate  ;  "  and  Coleridge's 
commentary  on  these  words  is  a  rebuke,  and 
should  be  a  lesson  to  the  numerous  versifiers 
who,  having  nothing  particular  to  say,  seem 
to  think  that  the  power  of  darkness  will 
transform  it  into  something : — 

|K"<*  The  first  condition,  simplicity, — while  on 
the  one  hand,  it  distinguishes  poetry  from  . 
the  'arduous  processes  of  science,  laboring 
toward  lan  end  not  yet  arrived  at,  and  sup- 
poses a  smooth  and  finished  road,  on  which 
the  reader  is  to  walk  onward  easily,  with 
streams  murmuring  by  his  side,  and  trees 
and  flowers  and  human  dwellings  to  make 
his  journejf  as  delightful  as  the  object  of  it  is 
desirable,  instead  of  having  to  toil  with  the 
pioneers,  and  painfully  make  the  road  on 
which  others  are  to  travel, — precludes,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  affectation  and  morbid 
pecaliarity ;  the  second  condition,  sensuous- 
nes8,  insures  that  framework  of  objectivity, 
that  definiteness  and  articulation  of  imagery, 
and  that  modification  of  the  images  them- 
selves, without  which  poetry  becomes  flat- 
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tened  into  mere  didactics  of  J  practice,  or 
evaporated  into  a  hazy,  unthougbtful  day- 
dreaming; and  the  third  condition,  passion, 
provides  that  neither  thought  nor  imagery 
shall  he  simply  objective,  but  that  the  passio 
vera  of  humanity  shall  warm  and  animate 
both.''  • 

It  does  not  greatly  signify  whether  many 
of  tlio  pxjtiuitera  now  writing  express  them- 
sel  ves  obecu  rel j  or  n  o  Before  w  ©  r egre  t  ou  t 
inabiUtj  to  understand  anything,  wq  mutut 
first  be  persuaded  that  to  understand  It  would 
be  a  gain.  But  it  does  signify  very  greatly 
that  the  popularity  of  a  man  of  real  genius 
should  btj  timrrtd  and  his  influence  Immjitnd 
and  united  by  n  defect  the  more  provoking 
because  it  appears  to  be  wilful.  And  this, 
we  fear,  is  the  case  with  Mr  Browning.  In 
ioit'lk'ctual  p-^wer  he  is  eucond  to  noi«c^ ;  in 
the  wide  range  of  his  sympathies  he  is  supe- 
rior to  all ;'  he  p06^'iac^  many  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  poet, — dramatic  fur  ,  lyrical 
feeling,  and  richness  of  coloring ;  his  poetry 
is  both  sensuous  and  passionate  ;  but  simple 
it  is  not.  In  an  appreoi^tlv^  and  very  in- 
teresting .estimate  of  Mr.  Browning  in  Fra- 
ser's  Mngaziiit  for  February  1803,  it  is  ob- 
served, with  perfi.H3t  truth  that  be  does  not 
care  to  study  tlic  stock  paesions/'  And  it  is 
precifl«?ly  in  this  thtit  wc  tbmk  he  errs.  The 
*'■  stock  pofisfons  that  iSf  the  plain  elements 
of  human  nature,  are  the  proper  material  for 
the  poet.  To  neglect  theso  for  mibtile  snaly- 
sis  iiiid  ovtr-rt  11  lament  may  twake  delightful 
and  ir.§tructivc  rifading^  but  will  not  make 
good  poetry  Profound  p peculation  is  not, 
indeed  incooipatiblu  with  the  highest  po- 
etry ;  for  has  not  **  Hamlet  \m:n  written? 
But  then  that  npeculation  must  be  based  on 
the  passionti  nnd  emotions  which  are  common 
to  all,  find  there fLjrcjsym path iz<*d  in  by  all, 
on  the  liuman  natufi^  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  and  must  l)e  confused  by  no  al- 
legories or  half-utteraneeij  but  *jet  forth  with 
a  clearness  and  distinctne^  which  will  bring 
them  a  onee  homo  to  the  heiif  t.  The  jjccul- 
iar  iflorv  uf  jKujirv  lies  in  lie  suddenneftS  and 
force  with  which  i  uppcab  to  tha  itoagiBa- 
tion,  and  to  this  jver-rcfin<?incn  of  thought 
and  olificurity  of  cxprefii^iKm  are  alike  fatal. 
Mr.  Browning  too  often  forgets  that  poetry 
is  the  strict  antithesis  of  science,  and  incttjad 
of  I  .<  jiir,  ^Im  M  us  hard  ipetaphysical  Btad- 
ies,  the  diljJeulty  of  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  elliptical  and  involved  language  in  which 
*  "  Literary  Remains,"  ii.  10. 
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they  are  conveyed.  It  is  to  ibis  canse,  far 
more  than  to  his  frequent  barshness,  that  the 
comparative  indifference  of  the*publio — an 
indifference  which  will,  we  Buspect,  prove 
ii«jLitig— ijiuet  bi;  urtcribi.'d.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
to  be  expected  that  every  poet  should  gain 
an  early  or  nolny  popularity.  A  Jeffrey 
may  ioterptise^  and  for  a  time  sacceesfully, 
between  a  AVonlHworth  and  the  public.  But 
it  is  to  be  required  tlint  every  pxt  should 
write  at  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  so 
doing,  sooner  or  later,  if  be  is  a  poet  at  all, 
he  will  reach  them.  Mr.  Brownin^^  hue  not 
done  so,  as  we  rather  think  he  has  not  great- 
ly cared  so  to  do  and  to  have  failed  in  this, 
is  to  have  won  bu  an  imperfect  ptw^ition,  and 
to  have  lost  claim  to  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most poets. 

Not  that  when  Milton  demanded  simplicity 
in  poetry  he  meant  that  poetry  should  be 
kept  down  to  such  a  level  that  it  can  be  ap- 
preciated and  enjoyed  by  a  hasty  glance  in 
any  mood  of  the  reader,  like  a  sensation 
novel.  Ho  could  never  have  coutitL^nanced 
the  idea  that  the  highest  reach  of  the  intel- 
lect catinot  find  appropriate  csercise  in  poe- 
try, llis  simplicity  could  never  have  been 
childisbnefis.  His  authority,  therefore,  teach- 
es us  that  to  bo  simple  is  not  inconii^i] 
with  depth  or  power,  that  to  be  profound  it 
is  not  neccBsary  to  bo  obecurc^  thai  to  speak 
darkly  i s  no  proof  that  we  have  though  clear- 
ly. This  teaching  is  confirmed  by  bis  own 
example,  and  by  the  example  of  all  our 
greatest  poets,  and  so  far  aaany  of  tbem  have 
at  any  time  forgotten  it^flofar  have  they  fall- 
en short  of  the  full  perfection  of  poetry. 
Mr.  Tennyson  as  we  have  already  said,  con- 
iinuti  it  strongly  All  his  \au,-\  |^m»  iu^,  uii  tvm 
best  poems  of  any  date,  nrp  at  once  pimple  in 
thi^ir  themes  and  clear  ifi  (iprestiion  And 
yet  there  has  seldom  Ijuti  a  poet  mort!  cer^ 
tain  to  remain  all  unknown  to  the  careless 
reader,  more  certain  to  reward  fully  those 
who  diligently  study  him.  *From  a  l^nty 
perusal  a  commonplace  pleasure  may  doubt- 
less be  derived  ;  but  not  in  this  fashion  can 
the  loftiness  of  his  sentiment  be  reached, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  details  realized.  Those 
only  who  have  some  heart  to  feel,  some  im- 
agination to  be  roused,  and  who  do  not  shrink 
from  exercising  their  faculties  when  they 
read,  will  come  to  understand  the  artistio 
perfection,  to  know  and  value  the  pure  and 
exalted  spirit  of  his  poetry. 
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We  are  oflen  told  that  the  preBent  is  not  a 
poetical  age.  If  by  this  is  meaDt  that  the 
present  age  is  not  suited  to  the  production  of 
good  poetry,  it  may  be  true.  That,  as  mat- 
ter of  fact,  very  little  good  poetry  is  produc- 
ed, no  one  will  dispute.  There  is  no  want  of 
writers  who  try,  but  a  sad  want  of  writers 
who  succeed.  In  fact,  verse- writing,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  English  school, — that 
school  the  leaders  of  which  completed  the 
revolution  begun  by  Cowper,  and  which, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  has  prevailed 
ever  since, — is  now  exceedingly  easy.  In  any 
kind  of  literature,  when  a  certain  style  has 
g-.iincd  a  strong  bold  oti  public  taste,  multi- 
tudes of  writers  surely  spring  up  who  can 
imitate  that  style  with  facility,  but  who,  be- 
yond this  trick,  have  in  them  no  excellence  at 
all.  ^lost  of  English  poetry  now  is  just 
what  English  poetry  was  after  the  suprem- 
acy of  Pope, — 

**  A  mere  mechanical  art. 
And  every  warbler  has  his  song  by  heart ;  *' 

or,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  puts  the  same  idea  in 
bis  little  fable  of  *»  The  Flower  :  "— 

•«  Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now; 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

Such  productions,  for  example,  as*'  Tannhau- 
ser ,"  and  the  verses  of  Owen  Meredith,  not  to 
go  lower  in  the  scale,  are  very  clever  echoes, 
and  no  more.  Poetical  language  has  become 
so  common,  and  all  varieties  of  metrical  form 
been  so  often  exemplified,  that  to  produce 
such  echoes  is  a  matter  of  small  difficulty; 
requiring  ingenuity,  but  nothing  beyond. 
Real  poetry,  however, — perhaps  for  these 
very  reasons, — always  rare  in  a  highly  culti- 
vated time,  save  when  some  mighty  shock 
works  a  change  in  its  ideas,  and  even  on  its 
language,  is  unusually  rare  at  the  present 
day. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  remark  that  this 
is  not  a  poetical  age  is  to  be  taken  as  mean- 
ing that  the  age  does  not  desire,  or  cannot 
appreciate,  poetry,  then  it  seems  to  be  an  er- 
roneous remark.  Certainly  cultivation  can 
iu  no  way  hinder  the  appreciation  of  poetry  ; 
and  as  little,  we  think,  does  it  repress  the 
desire  for  it.  But  it  may  be  urged  that  oar 
practical  pursuits  and  material  tendencies 
have  this  cflect.  To  some  extent  this  may  be 
true,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these  very  ten- 
dencies will  induce  a  certain  liking  for  poet- 
ry, arising  from  the  force  of  oontraat, — as  the 


I  worst  times  of  the  French  Court  aped  the 
I  fashions  of  pastoral  life ;  and  this  liking, 
I  though  coming  from  no  very  pure  origin,  may 
nevertheless  lead  to  good  issues  in  the  end. 
In  some  shape  or  other,  it  is  very  certain  that 
love  of  poetry  yet  exists  among  us.  Like  re- 
ligion, it  can  never  be  altogether  driven  from 
the  heart  of  man  ;  and  though  the  divine 
light  may  be  obscured  by  pleasure^  or  excite- 
ment, or  the  contentment  of  material  pros- 
perity, it  will  kindle  into  brighter  life  at  the 
bidding  of  genius.  And  great  the  meed  of 
gratitude  and  honor  to  be  paid  to  him  who 
renders  such  service.  Mr.Uarlyle  says  some- 
where, that  *'  this  age  is  incapable  of  being 
sung  to  in  any  but  a  trivial  manner."  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  shown  that  it  can  be  sung  to  io 
a  manner  quite  other  than  trivial  ;  and  if 
this  be  possible,  it  is  surely  most  desirable. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  worst  thing  connected 
with  this  so  much  abused  age  is  the  litera- 
ture on  which  it  is  forced  to  live.  We  have 
lost  the  only  novelist  who  could  raise  us  to 
true  conceptions,  or  a  pure  ideal  of  life,  and 
we  are  given  over  to  the  excitement  of  mere 
story-telling,  or  to  the  commonplace  of  Trol- 
lope,  with  its  ordinary  types  an<J  vulgar  aims, 
stealing  away  our  time  pleasantly,  without 
stirring  ond  deep  emotion,  or  inspiring  one 
noble  aspiration ;  not  seeking  to  better  the 
lives  we  lead,  but  rather  doing  honor  to  the 
mean  reality ;  at  its  highest,  holding  up  to 
us  a  photograph  of  ourselves,  with  our  vices 
softened  into  weaknesses,  and  our  prudences 
exalted  into  virtues.  And  yet  we  who  are 
thus  left  desolate  are  not  a  generation  apt  to 
stone  our  prophets,  as  Mr.  Cbrlyle  himself 
can  testify.  Perhaps  in  this  great  scarcity 
we  might  do  more  than  merely  refrain  from 
stoning  them  ;  we  might  render  them  honor 
more  frankly  than  is  our  wont.  Certainly 
no  man  living  more  deserves  all  honor,  or  has 
stronger  claims  on  our  grateful  reverence, 
than  the  author  of  **  Enoch  Arden." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  volume 
will  speedily,  if  ever,  gain  the  wide  popular- 
ity of  the  ''  Idylls  of  the  King."  It  is  not 
glorified  by  , 

^  "  what  resounds  | 

*In  fkble  or  romance  of  Uther's  son, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armorio  knights  ; " 

surely,  the  grandest  theme  that  ever  fired  the 
imagination  of  a  poet ;  nor  can  it  boast  the 
rich  blossoms  of  poesy  which  were  showered 
upon  the  **  Idylls."    It  seems  almost  tame 
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•when  we  recall  the  brilliant,  if  Bomewhat  fe- 
vered flush  of  passion  which  glows  through 
every  line  of  **  Vivien.*'  There  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  those  exquisite  flowers  of 
song,  **  Too  Late,"  or  **  Sweet  is  true  Love," 
a  want  wliich  wo  regret  the  more,  because 
such  ornament  would  have  been  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  tone  of  these  pages, 
and  Mr.  Tennyson's  best  songs  are  unsur- 
passed in  our  language.  The  death  of  Edith 
moves  less  keen  emotion  than  the  fading 
away  of  **  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat ;  **  the  de- 
nunciations of  Averill  fall  far  short,  both  in 
power  and  pathos,  of  the  mBJestic  sorrow  and 
heavenly  forgiveness  of  Arthur. 

Yet  **  Enoch  Arden  "  commands  sources  of 
interest,  humbler,  perhaps,  but  not  less  en- 
during. The  poet's  genius  has  set  itself  to 
the  noble  task  of  shedding  its  light  over 
common  things  ;  we  are  kept  always  in  fa- 
miliar paths,  and  see  our  ordinary  life  dig- 
nified and  made  beautiful  by  the  charms  of 
song.  We  learn  how  to  live  melodious  days  ; 
we  arc  shown  what  trials  may  await  us, 
what  sacrifices  may  be  demanded  of  us, 
and  in  what  spirit  those  sacrifices  should  be 
made,  those  trials  borne  :  we  are  taught  how, 
by  purity  of  feeling  and  singleness  of  heart, 
what  is  lowly  may  become  exalted,  what  is 
mean  may  be  made  noble,  what  is  sorrowful 
may  be  turned  into  joy.  Higher  duty  than 
this  no  man  can  perform ;  more  glorious 
service  no  man  can  render  to  his  fellows; 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  never  more  clearly  estab- 
lished his  claim  to  our  reverence  as  the  true 
Poet  and  Teacher  of  his  age. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
CROQUET. 
In  English  amusements,  as  in  French  stud- 
ies, there  is  a  bifurcation.  Each  sex  has  its 
own  pastimes  founded  on  instinct,  and  suited 
to  its  natural  capacities.  Hunt  ing  and  shoot- 
ing are  to  men  what  dress  and  fancy  needle- 
work are  to  women, — the  expression  of  the 
admiration  with  which  the  former  regard 
force,  and  the  latter  beauty.  But  between 
thcFc  extremes, — between  the  purely  manly 
and  the  purely  feminine  amusements, — -^re 
others  which  may  be  called  mixed  or  de- 
batiible.  These  belong  to  neither  sex  ex- 
clusively, and  are  suited  to  both.  Billiards, 
for  instance,  reclaimed  from  the  fumes  of 
circumambient  tobacco,  is  a  game  as  fit  for 
one  sex  as  the  other.     It  involves  no  greater 
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amount  of  physical  force  than  it  may  be. 
come  a  woman  to  exert,  and  it  elicits  jast 
those  qualities  in  which  she  is  nsually  meet 
wanting, — accuracy  and  caution.  It  has 
received  the.  highest  possible  sanction, — 
the  pope  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
Gallican  bishops,  handling  a  cue,  it  is  under- 
stood, with  some  dexterity.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  fair  sex  is  claiming  so  many 
of  man's  prerogatives,  we  recommend  bill- 
iards, on  disciplinary  grounds,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  young  ladies.  Archery,  again,  is  a 
recreation  common  to  both  sexes  ;  though,  as 
a  set-off  to  the  usurpation  of  billiards  by 
man,  woman  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  archery 
meeting, — the  male  competitors,  in  their 
Lincoln  green,  looking  painfully  like  licensed 
victuallers  disporting  themselves  at  a  Fores- 
ters' fete.  But  neither  billiards  nor  archery 
fulfil  the  requisite  conditions  of  a  game  whidi 
large  numbers  of  either  sex  can  enjoy  togeth- 
er. A  billiard-table  is  an  expensive  luxury. 
Non  cuivis.  There  is  a  stiffness  and  solem- 
nity about  archery, — the  result  probably  of 
its  Diana  and  Robin  Hood  associations, — 
which  is  quite  in  character  with  a  grand 
field-day,  the  prelude  to  a  county  ball  or  mu- 
sical festival,  but  is  not  exactly  a  provoca- 
tive of  homely  every-day  enjoyment. 

Croquet  is  the  best  attempt  which  has  yet 
been  made  to  provide  a  game  in  which  the 
two  sexes  can  join.  Depending  on  dexterity 
rather  than  strength,  it  admits  of  their  con- 
tending against  each  other  on  equal  terms. 
It  has  two  advantages  over  billiards,  to  which, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  is  immeasur- 
ably inferior, — first,  that  it  is  inexpensive, 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  played  in  the  open 
air.  These  are  two  points  which  ought  to 
recommend  it  to  parents  and  guardians,  whose 
object  always  is  to  combine  health  with  econ- 
omy. And  it  has  this  advantage  over  arob- 
cry,  that  it  is  much  less  formal  and  mi|ch 
more  feasible.  A  game  that  involves  much 
previous  arrangement,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  secretary  ad  hoc  will  never  attain  general 
vogue.  It  is  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure, — 
a  proceeding  to  which  Englishmen  are  partic- 
ularly averse,  taking  their  diversion  often 
sadly,  but  never  laboriously.  It  is  the  do- 
mesticity of  croquet  which  makes  it  so  accep- 
table. Given  a  plot  of  grass,  bo  it  in  a  Lon- 
don square  or  in  front  of  a  seaside  lodging, 
and  the  inevitable  hoops  and  mallets  follow. 
There  is  not  a  vicarage  garden  which  does 


not  resound  with  the  click  of  colored  balls 
The  country  clergy  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  croquet  movement  with  characteris- 
tic energy.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  a 
clerical  pastime.  It  can  ofibnd  no  parochial 
prejudice,  as  more  muscular  recreations  often 
do,  and  it  gratifies  the  polemical  instincts  of 
the  cloth.  Perhaps,  as  ho  scatters  his  adver- 
saries* balls,  his  reverence  imagines,  for  the 
moment,  that  he  is  roquetting  Dr.  Colensp, 
or  treating  Professor  Jowett  to  a  taste  of 
the  secular  arm.  Or,  if  his  move  be  medita- 
tive, the  intricacies  of  the  game  may  suggest 
an  argument  for  next  Sunday's  discourse,  of 
which  Hodge  shall  have  the  benefit.  Young 
ladies  are  even  more  enthusiastic  about  cro- 
quet than  young  curates.  Tiiey  exhibit  the 
same  ardor,  but  diversities  of  skill.  There  is 
the  brilliant  young  lady,  whose  stroke  is  un- 
erring ;  and  the  strategical  young  lady,  fertile 
in  expedicnt8,  lavish  of  advice*  always  coax- 
ing her  supporters  to  make  themselves  step- 
ping-stones for  her  to  get  at  a  distant  enemy. 
There  is  the  simple  young  lady,  who  never 
succeeds  in  grasping  the  principles  of  the 
game  ;  the  unprogressive  young  lady,  who 
sticks  at  the  third  hoop  ;  the  oblivious  young 
lady,  who  always  fidgets  the  order  of  playing 
and  runs  into  the  lion's  jaws  ;  and  the  per- 
verse young  lady,  whose  blows  have  the  in- 
variable effect  of  propelling  her  ball  in  a  di- 
rection the  exact  contrary  of  that  which  she 
intends.  Croquet,  as  a  feminine  amusement, 
bas  one  great  merit  in  which  it  dificrs  from 
the  games  whicU^  gii'ls  used  to  play  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  intended  for 
amusement  pure  and  simple,  and  not  for  moral 
or  physical  improvement.  Jesuitical  mothers 
with  an  eye  to  the  future  had  a  way  of  con- 
cealing a  lesson  under  a  pleasure,  as  they  ca- 
jole their  infants  into  swallowing  a  powder  in 
jam.  Their  daughters  were  encouraged  to 
play  at  Les  Graces,  not  as  an  innocent  rec- 
reation, but  as  a  covert  means  of  giving  them 
a  graceful  deportment  or  an  elegant  figure. 
Miss  in  her  teens,  as  she  handled  the  sticks, 
was  unconsciously  developing  beauties  which 
•  were  to  make  her  the  cynosure  of  future  ball- 
,  rooms.  There  is  none  of  this  unhealthy  false 
'  pretence  about  croquet,  which  will  be  wel- 
c^^med  by  thoughtful  educators  as  a  sign  that 
this  form  of  maternal  artifice,  at  any  rate, 
has  been  laid  aside.  Indirectly,  however, 
croquet  serves  for  another  purpose  than  the 
mere  amusement  of  the  players.    It  is  be- 
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coming  a  recognized  ijode  of  receiving  after- 
noon visitors, — the  nucleus  of  a  good  deal 
of  pleasant,  unceremonious  hospitality.  If 
there  is  one  terror  which  haunts  the  British 
materfamilias  and  her  daughters  more  than 
any  other,  it  is  asking  p%Dple  to  what  they 
call  nothing.  Croquet  supplies  that  indis- 
pensable something  which  will  justify  an  in- 
vitation. Neighbors  are  asked  to  croquet, 
as  they  are  asked  to  luncheon,  or  a  picnic.  We 
English  need  every  possible  aid  to  sociability. 
Anything  which  tends  to  thaw  the  coating 
of  starch  which  overlies  our  real  kindliness 
is  deserving  of  encouragement. 

There  are  two  attractions  of  the  fair  sex 
which  croquet  might  seem,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  chiefly  designed  to  exhibit, — the 
exquisite  finish  of  their  chaussure,  and  their 
perfect  command  of  temper.  There  are  cer- 
tain operations  in  the  game,  for  a  description 
of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
exhaustive  treatise  of  Captain  Mayno  Reid, 
which  display  both  these  charms  very  pret- 
tily. A  young  lady  who  submits  with  good- 
humor,  as  young  ladies  invariably  do,  to  the 
infliction  known  as  a  *'  roquet,"  will  accept 
the  rubs  of  life  with  good-humor,  and  may  be 
safely  credited  with  the  possession  of  that 
equanimity  which  will  make  a  husband  hap- 
py. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something 
extremely  captivating  about  the  fair  execu- 
tioner who  deals  the  fatal  blow  as  she  stands 
with  uplifted  arm,  poising  her  mallet  and  tap- 
ping hervictim  with  the  daintiest  of  Balmorals. 
No  pen  but  that  of  the  author  of  **  Guy  Liv- 
ingstone" could  do  justice  tojo  fascinating 
an  attitude.  Is  it  too  much  toliope  that,  in 
his  next  novel,  he  will  turn  to  account  his  con- 
summate skill  in  photographing  his  heroines' 
ankles  by  the  introduction  of  a  scene  in  which 
several  cool  captains  and  cooler  young  ladies 
shall  occupy  the  moments  between  a  steeple- 
chase and  a  prize-fight  by  a  quiet  game  of 
croquet?  But  the  final  cause  of  croquet  is 
neither  to  exhibit  a  neat  foot  nor  to  test  a 
sweet  temper.  To  one  who  looks  below  tlie 
surface,  the  prevalent  mania  has  a  much 
deeper  meaning.  Like  all  great  inventions, 
it  has  been  ushered  in  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms. The  publio  mind,  or  that  fraction 
of  the  public  mind  represented  by  mar- 
riageable young  ladies,  has  been  gradually 
ripening  for  it.  It  is  notorious  that  they 
have  long  felt  straitened  in  their  borders. 
Their  darling  wish  of  late  years  bas  been  to 
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obtain  fresh  outlets  for  tbo  exercise  of  their 
powers  of  fascination.  All  their  ingenuity 
has  been  directed  to  the  extension  of  the  area 
of  flirtation.  This  is  only  natural,  and  not 
at  all  unreasonable,  when  it  is  considered 
that,  until  lately,  young  ladies  of  eighteen 
and  more  enjoyed  but  two  opportunities  for 
shining  in  society.  They  might  dine  out  and 
they  might  dance  out.  Thus  much  the  usage 
of  the  drawing-room  allowed,  and  no  more. 
This  instalment  of  liberty  has  proved,  in 
course  of  time,  miserably  inadequate.  A 
number  of  concurring  causes  have  practically 
reversed  the  conditions  under  which  that  long 
and  delicate  business  known  as  courtship  pro- 
ceeds. Instead  of  being  wooed,  the  soft  sex 
has  been  driven  to  enact  the  part  of  wooer. 
Can  any  lot  be  harder  than  to  have  to  woo 
with  no  facilities  for  wooing?  A  man  can 
choose  his  own  times  and  opportunities  for 
approaching  the  object  of  his  admiration  ;  but 
a  young  lady  enjoys  no  such  enviable  discre- 
tion. She  cannot  of  her  own  mere  motion 
jump  into  a  Ilansom  and  take  the  train  to 
Brighton,  or  Homburg,  or  whithersoever 
young  love  may  bid  her  follow.  A  cruel  edict 
of  etiquette  condemns  her  to  inaction  at  the 
very  moment  when  such  a  display  of  energy 
might  secure  her  happiness.  Against  this 
tyranny  of  old-fashioned  ideas  young-ladydom 
has  at  last  openly  revolted.  She  demands  a 
relief  from  disabilities  which  have  long  been 
irksome,  and  which,  in  the  altered  state  of 
the  marriage-market,  have  become  simply  in- 
tolerable. Like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  young 
ladies  want  to  be  more  seen  of  men.  The 
cry  is  for  more  freedom,  a  wider  field  for 
flirting  operations,  multiplied  opportunities 
for  fascinating.  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
remarkable  movement  of  tho  female  mind 
that  croquet  assumes  a  deep  significance.  Its 
birth  is  shrouded  in  the  veil  of  Magic  and 
Mystery,  which  envelops  Mr.  Cremer's  fash- 
ionable emporium.  The  world  knows  not 
even  the  name  of  one  of  its  greatest  benefac- 
tors. But,  whoever  the  inventor  of  croquet 
may  have  been,  be  must  have  read  aright  the 
signs  of  the  times.  lie  must  have  observed 
the  current  of  female  thought,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  has  latterly  been  setting. 
Ilis  invention  comes  to  supply  a  recognized 
waift  of  the  most  interesting  class  of  the  com- 
munity. It  satisfies  the  yearnings  of  many 
gontle  bosoms  for  male  companionship  in 
(heir  eports.    It  draws  the  eezes  Dearer  to 


each  other.      It  enables  the  fair  to  retain 
their  adorers  at  their  side.    They  have  long 
looked  with  some  little  jealousy  on  that  bi- 
furcation of  which  we  spoke  at  starting.     The 
early  disappearance  of  the  male  visitors  in 
quest  of  fox  or  bird,  and  their  absence  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day,  is  the  feature 
of  country-house  life  which  the  female  portion 
of  the  circle  least  appreciates.     The  more  en- 
terprising young  ladies,  who  cannot  bear  the 
separation  long,  either  take  themselves  to 
hunting,  or  join  the  shooters  at  luncheon, 
which  is  very  flattering  to  them  as  men,  but 
sometimes  embarrassing  to  them  as  sports- 
men.   These  spasmodic  attempts  to  identify 
themselves  with  manly  amusements  do  not 
generally  meet  with  the  success  which  they 
deserve.     Croquet  supplies  a  much  safer  and 
more  legitimate  opportunity  for  tho  enjoy- 
ment of  male  society  ;  and  it  is  a  far  greater 
triumph   to  attract  a  man  from,  instead  of 
pursuing  him  into,  his  own  field  of  recrea- 
tion.   Who  shall  say  that  the  moments  spent 
in  dawdling   on    sunny  lawns   are  wholly 
thrown  away.    The  impression  produced  at 
last  night's  ball  may  be  deepened  into  pas- 
sion by  the  sight  of  beauty  in  difficulties,  ap- 
pealing with  a  tender  glance  for  advice  at 
every  step  of  her  erratic  course  through  tbe 
hoops.    The  agreeable  neighbor  at  last  night's 
dinner-party,  whoso  ready  flow  of  prattle  not 
even  two  converging  crinolines  with  tho  ther- 
mometer at  ninety  degrees  could  arrest,  will 
prove  much  more  susceptible  to  female  charms 
in  tho  pure  air  of  the  garden  than  when  held 
in  a  vice  of  invisible  steel,  and  almost  aa- 
phyxiated.     Croquet  thus  comes  in  aid  of 
other  and  more  formal  modes  of  entertain- 
ment.   It  serves  as  a  link  between  the  last 
ball  and  tho  next.    There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  fully  answers  the  purpose  of 
throwing  tbe  young  people  of  cither  sex  to- 
gether in  pleasant  because  unceremonious 
intercourse,  and  treating  for  them  a  freah 
topic  of  common  interest. 

The  future  of  croquet  it  is  premiatare  for 
us  to  predict.  The  rapidity  with  wbioh  tbe 
infection  spreads  is  unprecedented.  The 
fashionable  epidemic  catches  first  one  daH, 
and  then  another,  and  seems  likely  to  pene* 
trate  to  every  part  of  the  body  politic.  Al- 
ready it  has  reached  the  middle  classes— even 
the  lower-middle,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
language  of  social  science  —  to  ao  extent 
which  if  not  generally  known.     Earmeffs' 
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daoghftera  are  adding  it  to  their  other  aooom- 
plishments  of  music  and  embroidery.  The 
**  yooDg  persons  "  who  sit  behind  bars  in  all 
the  glory  of  ringlets  and  radiant  colors,  and 
that  maoh  more  impressive  dass  ofyoung  per- 
sons who  dispense,  with  qaeenly  condescen 
sion,  fiery  soup  or  coffee  at  a  raUway  buffet, 
snatch  an  interval  from  business  hours  to  de- 
vote to  croquet.  There  is  no  reason  that  it 
should  stop  there.  Pending  its  introduction 
into  national  schools,  one  may  venture  to  an- 
ticipate that  it  will  not  supenede,  as  it  is  not 
intended  to  supersede,  any  of  the  old-estab- 
tablished  games.  Cricket,  for  the  present, 
is  safe.  Croquet  merely  fills  the  gap  in  the 
cycle  of  amusements  between  that  national 
eport  and  billiards. 


From  The  Speotaton 
BABIES'  NAMES. 
res  earnest  little  discussion  which  arises 
in  a  new  nursery  as  to  '*  dear  baby's  name  " 
seems  a  little  absurd  to  outsiders ,  but  the  in- 
stinct of  mothers  is  right.  The  baby  will 
not  be  lord  high  chancellor  or  an  archbishop, 
as  mamma  and  nurse  think  so  probable,  but 
through  life  one  of  the  most  direct  influences 
bearing  upon  his  fortunes  will  be  his  name. 
It  is  almost  a  quality  which  his  mother  gives 
him,  something  which  may  smooth  his  path 
like  a  new  faculty,  or  retard  it  like  some 
physical  want  or  bodily  deformity.  So  great 
is  its  (pfluence  that  it  seems  a  little  hard  the 
parent  should  have  so  despotic  a  power,  that 
the  child  himself  should  not,  say  at  fifteen, 
have  the  right  to  insist,  if  he  sees  fit,  upon  a 
kgpj  recbristening.  He  must  accept  the 
family  cognomen  like  any  other  decree  of 
fiite,  and  consent  to  be  Sim  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  he  consents  to  be  red-haired.  But 
be  need  not  be  Sardanapalus  Sim  any  more 
than  he  need  have  his  eyebrows  shaved,  and 
It  is  a  little  unjust  that  a  Byron-struck  moth- 
er should  have  the  right  to  inflict  such  a  de- 
formity. .  We  do  not  allow  a  mother  to  tattoo 
a  ebild,  or  bum  letters  upon  its  forehead,  or 
snip  bits  off  an  already  snub  nose,  and  why 
sboiild  she  be  permitted  to  brand  her  child 
•till  more  effectually,  burden  his  life  with  a 
pane  like  Adonijah,  or  Alietta  Mehetable 
Cbinnery  Scubbs,  or  Susannah  Marianna 
Ifoneybuckle  Clayton,  all  real  names  of  to- 
day* or  render  it  ridiculous  by  calling  him — 
we  know  the  man  — Noah's  Ark  Ilodgson? 
Ihe  anther  woald  be  hooted  if  she  deliber- 
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ately  bred  her  son  as  a  scamp,  yet  she  may  ^ 
call  him  Jerry, — dr  taught  him  to  be  a  sneak, 
yet  she  can  compel  all  men  to  call  him  Uriah. 
It  is  very  hard,  and  in  that  coming  time  when 
the  dignity  of  humanity  is  fully  appreciated, 
we  expect  to  hear  of  a  revolt  of  universal 
childhood  in  favor  of  extending  that  dearly 
loved  privilege  of  babies,  **  doing  things  one's 
own  self,"  to  the  right  of  recbristening. 
Mothers,  however,  are  usually  pretty  sensi- 
tive to  ridiQule,  and  horrible  names  are  con- 
sequently growuig  less  common ;  but  still 
there  is  a  want  of  principle  in  the  matter,  a 
need  of  a  nursery  law  to  which  the  injudi- 
cious, or  the  weak,  or  the  over-political  may 
at  a  pinch  appeal.  Women  are  imaginative, 
and  apt  to  fail  under  the  influence  of  novels 
and  superstition,  leading  to  names  like  Za- 
noni  Tompkins,  and  Mephibosheth  Britain ; 
and  fathers  are  disposed  to  name  their  chil- 
dren not  with  any  reference  to  their  comfort, 
but  to  advertise  their  own  connections,  or 
convictions,  or,  worse  than  all,  admirations. 
Whether  any  man  ever  really  called  his  son 
Acts  because  **  he'd  used  up  the  evangelists, 
and  wanted  to  compliment  the  apostles  a  bit," 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  ;  but  the  habit  of 
*'  complimenting  "  the  great  by  using  their 
names  is  very  widely  diffused.  Percy  at 
one  time  became  so  common  as  to  be  regu- 
larly admitted  into  the  list  of  **  Christian 
names,"  and  Victor  will  from  this  year  be 
added  to  that  very  limited  repertoire.  There 
must  be  scores  of  children  by  this  time  all 
ticketed  Garibaldi,  a  process  equivalent  to 
branding  a  date  on  their  forebawis,  and  it  is 
lucky  for  the  next  generation  of  girls  that 
the  princess's  name  is  an  old  one  ;  for  if  it 
had  been  Csesarea  or  Napoleona  they  would 
have  borne  it  none  the  less.  So  long  as  the 
name  is  generic,  mere  ugliness  does  not  great- 
ly matter  to  the  child,  but  a  name  given  from 
admiration  is  almost  always  peculiar  ;  and  if 
the  original  wearer  were  widely  known,  it  is 
difficult  to  inflict  on  a  child  a  deeper  injury. 
It  puts  him  throughoat  his  whole  life  out  of 
gear  with  his  associations,  dislocates  the  idea 
of  the  man  from  the  idea  of  his  name  till  the 
mere  mention  of  him  excites  a  smile.  If  his 
career  is  utterly  unlike  that  of  his  namesake, 
there  is  a  sense  of  dissonance  ;  if  it  resembles 
it,  there  is  the  impression  of  inferiority. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  for  a  rising  general 
than  to  be  mimed  Napoleon,  yet  the  title 
would  soimd  as  ridiouloos  if  attached  to  a 
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"white-faced  curate.  In  most  InstaDoes  the 
secret  idea  of  the  unlucky  man  would  be  to 
live  up  to  his  name,  to  be  Mirabeau  Stubbs 
the  RcTolutionist,  an  idea  sure  to  spoil  his 
life ;  but  even  if  it  worked  the  other  way, 
half  his  energy  would  be  exhausted  in  merely 
getting  rid  of  his'  burden.  There  is  or  was 
a  very  respectable  shoemaker  in  Norwich  to 
whom  his  father,  a  freethinker  like  most 
cobblers,  gave  the  names  of  Voltaire  Paine 
Smith.  Smith  grew  up  a  meek,- godly  Sun- 
day-school teacher,  with  no  brains,  and  his 
name  would  have  proved  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  his  piety  but  that  his  neighbors  for- 
tunately for  his  repute  in  class-meeting  could 
not  pronounce  it.  They  called  him  in  their 
'  ignorance  Vulture  Smith,  and  the  poor  man 
complained  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he, 
best  meaning  of  imbecile  mortals,  was  univer- 
sally believed  to  have  earned  a  nickname  by 
cruel  usury.  »«  Napoleon  Price  **  of  Bond 
Street,  we  suspect,  has  found  his  name  worth 
an  annuity  ;  for  nobody  can  forget  his  adver 
tiseroents,  from  the  absurd  contrast  between 
the  ideas  suggested  by  the  conqueror^s  name 
and  the  hair-oil  his  namesake  sells,  but  in 
private  life  it  must  be  a  very  considerable 
bore.  There  is  the  poor  man  who  died  this 
week  so  suddenly  at  the  St.  Pancras  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Washington  "Wilks.  Ue  wap,  we 
believe,  a  decidedly  intelligent  m&n,  very 
earnest  in  his  somewhat  advanced  opinions, 
and  a  very  good  speaker ;  but  if  ho  had  been 
an  orator  beyond  compare,  he  never  could 
have  lived  down  his  name.  Somehow  the 
treble  relation  called  up  by  it,  the  remem- 
brance of  Washington  and  of  Wilkes,  and  of 
the  difference  between  the  two,  and  the  sense 
of  the  contrast  between  both  and  a  vestry 
agitator,  was  too  strong  for  common  sense  or 
kindllne.4s.  We  heard  a  very  good-natured 
man  remark  on  the  catastrophe,  **  natural 
for  such  a  name  to  die  of  a  public  meeting,'* 
and  probably,  except  among  those  who  knew 
him,  there  was  not  one  who  could  quite  escape 
the  sense  of  incongruity  l)etweon  the  horror  of 
the  event  and  the  effect  of  the  sufferer's  name, 
and  all  incongruity  is  grotesque.  Byron 
Brown  may  be  a  most  respectable  man,  but 
nobody  will  ever  believe  in  his  verses,  and 
DemoHthenes  Jones  had  better  follow  any 
trade  than  that  of  a  public  speaker.  The 
mothers  may  rest  assured  that  of  all  the  mis- 
takes they  can  make,  that  of  giving  their  ba- 
bies names  which  suggest  to  all  men  distinct 


associations,  calling  their  boys  Gracchus  or 
their  daughters  Scmiramis,  is  the  very  worst. 
There  is  some  reason  for  the  growing  dislike 
to  the  twelve  or  fifteen  names  onoe  called 
distinctively  Christian,  probably  because  tbey 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  Christianity ; 
for  the  use  of  a  name  ia  to  insure  distiDctive- 
ness,  and  when  whole  clans  are  named  Heory, 
distinctiveness  is  not  attained.  But  if  they 
want  a  new  list,  let  them  shun  the  oonqaer- 
ors  and  poets  and  politicians  and  agitators 
and  ancient  Hebrews  and  either  employ  a 
surname, — the  use  of  the  mother's  surname 
as  the  eldest  son's  prasnomen  is  a  blameless 
and  useful  custom,  and  very  '*  aristocratic," 
—or  revert  to  the  old  Saxon  reservoir  now  so 
liberally  drawn  upon  for  girls,  but  still  neg- 
lected for  boys'  names. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
A  TRANSCENDENTAL  MEOCA. 

Thb  title  of  a  Transcendental  Mecca  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  town  of  Concord  by  a 
writer  in  Fraser^s  Magazine,  who  has  given 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  society  that 
has  been  gathered  together  round  Mr.  Emer- 
son and  the  other  chief  persons  of  bis  school. 

It  is  a  society  which  is  very  well  worth 
studying,  not  only  because  there  are  men  be- 
longing to  it  who  earned  and  deserved  some 
slight  degree  of  fame,  but  also  because  it  has 
really  affected  and  stimulated  the  national 
mind  of  the  Federal  Americans,  and  still 
more  because  it  is  a  violent  reaction  against 
the  spirit  and  ways  of  the  middle  classes  of 
New  England.  In  the  New  England  States 
there  is  exhibited  to  the  highest  degree  that 
union  of  a  keen  pursuit  of  wealth  and'  a 
blind  adherence  to  the  remains  of  the  Puri- 
tan creed  which  has  stamped  itself  on  so 
many  country  towns  in  England  as  their 
chief  characteristic.  In  England  there  is 
a  gradual  change  going  on  which  affects 
country  towns  as  well  as  every  other  part 
of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  flow  of  the 
modern  spirit, — of  that  spirit  which  Dr. 
Newman  so  bitterly  and  so  consistently  hates 
under  the  name  of  Liberalism, — a  spirit  that 
forces  its  way,  like  the  tide,  into  all  the  little 
creeks  and  bays,  as  well  as  into  the  big  har- 
bors and  the  deep  channels.  But  there  is 
nothing  like  a  reaction  in  the  circle  of  our 
commcrcial-and  Puritan  world.  There  is  no 
movement  from  within,  and  only  a  gentle 
movement  from  without.    It  is  to  the  eredit 
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of  the  Americane  that  thej,  bciDg  deetitate 
of  tbofle  aources  of  a  refining  and  eleyating 
influeooe  which  silently  and  gradaally  change 
one  sphere  after  another  of  English  society, 
should  ha?e  been  able  to  produce  a  reaction 
and  counter-movement  of  some  sort.  There 
is  hope  for  a  nation  when  its  thought  has 
thus  much  of  elasticity  ;  and  there  is  still 
more  hope  when  a  movement  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  prevailing  notions,  and  to  the  ordi- 
nary thoughts  of  thriving  dictatorial  men, 
holds  its  own,  wins  the  affectionate  admira- 
tion of  ardent  and  generous  minds,  and  per- 
suades and  instigates  a  powerful  minority  to 
assert  itself  in  the  face  of  a  compact  tyran- 
nous majority.  There  are  many  things  in 
American  transcendentalism  which  are  amus- 
ing and  some  that  are  even  ludicrous  ;  there 
are  many  things  in  it  that  are  founded  on 
great  mistakes,  and  there  are  some  things  in 
it  that  are  mere  idle  puzzles.  Perhaps  there 
is  scarcely  anything  in  it  of  any  great  value  to 
Englishmen.  The  countrymen  of  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley  need  not  fintigue  themselves  with 
making  the  pilgrimage  to  a  Transcendental 
Mecca  beyond  the  Atlantic.  But  an  English- 
man would  be  a  very  poor  and  narrow  critic 
who  was  satisfied  with  merely  laughing  at 
American  transcendentalism  and  showing  its 
philosophical  mistakes.  There  is  much  more 
in  it  for  us  than  food  for  ridicule  or  literary 
criticism.  It  records  tho  first  grpat  protest, 
made  in  the  breast  of  a  society  like  the  mass 
of  middle-class  English  society,  against  the 
spirit  and  teaching  of  that  society.  Being 
like  us  in  many  respects,  and  being  haunted 
with  the  thoughts  of  a  nobler  life,  recoiling 
from  the  abyss  of  arrogant  comfort,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  having  anything  at  hand 
like  our  church  and  universities  and  aris- 
tocracy, and  our  proximity  to  the  Continent, 
mnd  feeling  horror  and  contempt  for  Puritan- 
ism in  the  ugliness  of  its  decay,  some  of  the 
nobler  men  of  America  sought  and  found  a 
refuge  in  transcendentalism.  This  was  the 
Zoar  to  which  they  fled,  and  there  they  found 
rest,  and  grew  strong,  and  awoke  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  around  them  the 
chord  which  answers  to  the  assertion  of  high 
purposes  and  the  record  of  noble  aspirations. 
The  describer  of  the  Transcendental  Mecca 
tells  us  how,  when  he  was  a  lad  in  Virginia,- 
b«  one  day'  read  a  volume  of  Mr.  Emerson *s 
writings,  and  instantly  his  whole  life  vras 
efaftnged.    He  hftd  foand  a  prophet  in  his  own 
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country,  and  he  determined  to  give  np  every- 
thing and  become  one  of  this  prophet's  disci- 
ples. He  has  learned  to  write  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son and  his  friends  in  a  calm  and  sensible 
tone,  and  can  feel  and  own  amusement 
when  he  recalls  some  of  the  foibles  and  eccen- 
tricities of  those  who  were  gathered  together 
at  Concord.  But  his  heart  is  full  of  love 
and  reverence  for  those  who,  as  he  thinks, 
pointed  him  the  way  to  right  and  truth,  and  ' 
filled  his  soul  with  longing  for  something 
richer  than  fine  gold  and  sweeter  than  the 
honeycomb.  Every  mode  in  which,  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  country,  this  longing  has 
been  created  and  satisfied,  is  so  precious  to  ' 
mankind  that  only  fools  will  sneer  at  it  be- 
cause it  may  have  been  partial  and  imperfect. 
Of  the  prophets  who  lived  at  Coftcord,  Mr. 
Emerson  was  the  chief.  It  was,  indeed,  be- 
cause he  lived  there  that  the  others  came. 
Within  the  limits  of ,  the  personal  experience 
of  the  writer  in  Eraser,  Mr.  Emerson's 
great  influence  began  with  an  address  to  the 
students  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  openly 
declared  that  Webster,  who  was  then  the 
idol  of  Cambridge,  vras  a  very  poor  idol  of 
clay,  not  worth  worshipping,  and  in  which 
he  asserted  that  things  were  going  downward 
in  America,  and  that  its  great  men  liad  ceased 
to  be.  He  was  loudly  hissed  ;  but  many  of 
his  hearers  were ^uch  impressed,  and  a  large 
party  went  over  to  hear  him  lecture  at  Con- 
cord. "  The  lecture,"  we  are  told,  •*  was  on 
Poetry,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  electrical. 
When  it  was  over,  there  vras  a  deep  silence, 
which  no  one  seemed  willing  to  break.*' 
And  then  there  follows  a  touefa  of  that  sen- 
sibility or  sentimentalism  wliioh  comes  natu- 
rally, it  must  be  owned,  to  some  minds,  and 
which  they  would  lose  by  repressing,  but 
which  is  alien  to  English  reserve,  and  easily 
declines  into  exaggeration  and  silliness. 
»»  Otto  Dresel,  the  first  musical  artist  in 
America,  who  was  present,  went  to  the  piano 
and  gave  three  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  with- 
out Words,  which  said  all  that  could  be  said, 
after  which  the  company  separated."  At 
Concord,  the  vrriter  also  saw  Mr.  Clough, 
who,  as  he  said,  *'  did  not  so  much  find  in 
America  friends  as  lovers."  We  regret  that 
the  writer's  sense  of  bathos  was  not  acute 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  going  on  to  add, 
**  There  was  not  one  superior  person  who 
was  not  pleased  to  meet  him."  To  Coneord, 
also,  Theodore  Parker  nied  to  repair,  **  Uy 
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reooTer  from  his  wounds  by  oontaot  with 
natare,"  and  Agassis  was  welcomed  there 
lor  his  science,  and  gladly  went  ^here  **  for 
the  philosophical  interpretations  which,  with 
the  transcendentalist,  were  always  awaiting 
and  anticipating  scientific  facts  and  discoT- 
.  eriee."  Among  the  less  known  and  more 
purely  local  frequenters  or  inhabitants  of  this 
Mecca  were  Thoreau,  Alcott,  and  Margaret 
Fuller.  Of  Thoreau  we  learn  that  he  '<  was 
a  man  of  such  wonderful,  even  unparalleled 
iiitimacy  with  nature  that  his  biography, 
when  it  is  written,  will  seem  a  myth."  A. 
Bronson  Alcott  appears  to  have  been  a  pedler 
with  a  large  family,  *<  which  he  was,  humanly 
speaking,  utterly  unable  to  support."  How 
any  of  the  set  of  people  mana^  to  live,  and 
eat  bread  and  meat  every  day,  is  surprising ; 
but  the  world  is  astonishingly  kind  to  those 
who  try  to  reform  it,  and  there  are  always 
rich  people  who  are  sufficiently  pricked  with 
uneasiness  at  their  wealth  to  gratify  the  pleas- 
ant caprice  of  giving  unexpected  presents 
to  those  among  the  poor  who  seem  to  be  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  way.  Alcott  is  an 
energetic  Platonist,  and  the  logician  and  the 
humorist  are  his  mortal  foes.  He  has  an 
idea  that  children  are  new  arrivals  from  a 
higher  world, — a  notion  which  the  writer 
gently  ridicules  by  putting  down  accurately 
a  conversation  which  Alcott  bad  with  a  child, 
and  in  which  the  child,  not  being  aware  that 
he  was  expected  to  give  intimations  of  immor- 
tality, answered  the  questions  put  to  him  in 
a  straightforward  and  prosaic  manner.  For 
instance,  when  Alcott  asked,  **  When  a  little 
infant  opens  its  eyes  upon  this  world,  and 
sees  things  out  of  itself,  and  has  the  feeling  of 
admiration,  is  there  in  that  feeling  the  begin- 
ning of  worship  ?  "  the  boy  very  sensibly  re- 
plied, **  No,  Mr.  Alcott,  a  little  baby  does 
not  worship." 

Of  Margaret  Fuller  the  writer  speaks  with 
great  respect,  although  he  sketches  the  course 
of  one  of  her  conversations,  or  philosophical 
social  discusei(xis,  **  for  the  drollery  of  it ; ' ' 
and  certainly  nothing  can  sound  more  absurd 
to  English  readers.  The  party  seems  to  have 
oonsisted  almost  entirely  of  ladies,  and  only 
ladies  took  part  in  the  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion of  that  particular  meeting  was  '*  What 
k  life?  "  and  Margaret  Fuller  stimulated  or 
piqued  her  friends  by  declaring  at  the  outset 
her  ooDviction  that  none  of  those  present  had 
ndistinelideaof  lUe.    Thenoamoaaerieiof 


shots  offered  by  these  female  phllosopherB  in 
turn,  who  were  each  prepared  at  a  momenVs 
notice.  Miss  C,  for  example,  said  that  **  Life 
is  to  laugh  or  cry  according  to  our  organ  i»- 
tion."  Miss  P  .  said,  '<  Life  is  division  from 
one's  principle  of  life  in  order  to  a  conscioas 
reorganization."  Mrs.  A.  B.  thought  the 
object  of  life  vras  to  obtain  absolute  freedom. 
At  last  Margaret  Fuller  gave  her  view  of  life* 
and  <*  her  answer  was  so  full,  dear,  ooncise, 
and  inspiring,  that  the  reporter  was  magnet- 
ized and  unable  to  record  it  accurately.'*  As 
far  as  he  could  recollect,  her  yiew  was  that 
<<  Love  and  Oreativeness  are  dynamie  forces, 
out  of  which  we  individually,  as  creatares, 
go  forth  bearing  His  image,  that  is,  having 
within  our  being  the  same  dynamie  fortes, 
by  which  we  add  constantly  to  the  whole  sum 
of  existence  " — and  so  on  through  one  or  two 
sentences  equally  lucid  and  valuable.  Ridi- 
cule would  have  no  function  in  the  world  if 
it  might  not  laugh  dovm  such  nonsense  as 
this,  and  if  it  could  not  dear  society  of  rub- 
bish like  the  dissertations  of  these  ladies  on 
Life.  But  although  the  conversations  of 
Margaret  Fuller  may  have  been  pretentious 
and  silly,  and  although  there  is  feebleness  and 
folly  in  all  the  sayings  and  writings  of  these 
transcendentalists,  there  was  in  all,  and  es- 
pecially in  Mr.  Emerson,  a  sincere,  and  it 
may  be  said  a  burning  wish  to  get  bol#  of 
something  in  life  that  would  offer  man  in 
America  a  new  beginning,  and  make  him 
nobler  and  better  than  he  exhibited  himsdf 
in  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  first  assumption  of  the  transcendental- 
ists was  that  the  historical  creed  of  Christen- 
dom was  dead.  They  did  not  stop  to  prava 
it.  They  voted  it,  as  it  were,  by  aoolama- 
tion ;  for  to  them  this  creed  meant  Pfuntaa- 
ism  in  its  degeneracy,  and  this  was  the  most 
degradii^  of  spiritual  tyrannies.  Bat  then, 
if  there  is  to  be  no  definite  religion  in  the 
world,  what  is  to  be  the  food  of  the  spirit 
striving  to  grow  better  and  nobler?  This 
was  the  real  question  which  the  transoeodeDt- 
alists  set  themsdves  to  answer,  and  it  Is 
to  their  credit  that  they  saw  that  this  was 
the  question  they  had  to  answer,  and  that 
they  set  to  work  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
All  answers  given  to  this  greatest  of  ques- 
tions resolve  themselves  into  two.  Either  the 
answerer  says  that  no  precise  and  satisfactorj 
reply  oan  be  given,  and  that  refuge  mast  be 
taken  in  the  lealoos  disobaifs  of  the  daliBi 
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thesoul," — sentenoeo  which  sound  neat,  and 
wonld  probably  be  found  by  any  one  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  unravel  them  to  do 
nothing  worse  than  wrap  up  a  platitude  in 
obscurity.  Pantheism,  the  study  of  physics, 
and  the  construction  of  philosophical  epi- 
grams were  thus  the  chief  glory  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  dwellers  in  Mecca ;  and  if  any 
one  is  inclined  to  cast  stones  at  them,  let  him 
first  remember  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
spirit  of  commercial  Puritanism  against  which 
they  entered  a  protest  that  was  honest,  and 
not  ineffectual. 
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of  practical  life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  self- 
culture, — which  substantially  is  the  answer 
given  by  Goethe ;  or  else  the  answerer  must 
say  that  there  is  a  universal  mystery  in  the 
world  ever  being  revealed  to  those  whose  eyes 
are  purified  to  see  it,  and  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  this  mystery  is  the  true  religion. 
This  is  the  answer  of  the  transcendentalists, 
and  Emerson  apprehended  a  kind  of  double 
meaning  in  the  scheme  of  things,  just  as 
Theodore  Parker  apprehended  an  absolute  and 
intuitive  morality.  The  great  key  to  this 
mystery  of  things  is  assumed  to  be  the  study 
of  the  face  of  nature,— of  trees,  rocks,  and 
animals.  A  man,  it  is  thought,  who  is  de- 
termined to  find  a  mystery  in  the  universal 
scheme  of  things,  can  so  gaze,  and  lose  him- 
self in  gazing,  upon  things  animate  and  inan- 
imate, that  he  sees  behind  them,  perceives 
the  true  forms  of  which  they  are  the  shad- 
ows, and  lives  in  the  world  of  reality  and  not 
in  that  of  appearance.  Whatever  philosoph- 
ical defects  this  system  may  have,  it  evi- 
dently offers  to  minds  weary  of  the  self-com- 
placent life  of  a  bustling  commercial  town 
the  attraction  of  having  to  seek  wisdom  from 
solitude  and  the  country ;  and  it  offers  to 
minds  recoiling  from  the  grim  logic  of  Puri- 
tanism, a  vague,  subtile,  gentle  religiousness. 
This,  perhans,  explains  the  hold  it  gained  on 
American  vinds,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Mecca,  when  it  flourished,  was  re- 
garded. But  then,  how  is  such  a  philosophy 
to  be  prosecuted,  and  with  what  are  the  phi- 
losophers to  occupy  themselves?  IIow  are 
they  to  connect  themselves  with  practical  life, 
and  to  say  something  that  will  instruct  and 
please  the  outer  world  ?  Tiiey  may,  amung 
other  things,  survey  life  and  think  over  it 
until  they  have  shaped  an  abundance  of  little 
epigrams  about  it ;  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  favorite  occupation  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Transcendental  Mecca.  They  were 
always  setting  themselves  such  problems  as 
Margaret  Fuller  set  the  unhappy  ladies  of 
ber  circle.  To  say  a  neat  thing  about  life 
seemed  to  them  the  most  wise,  practical,  and 
philosophical  thing  they  could  do.  Almost 
all  Mr.  Froerson's  writings  are  composed  of 
these  philosophical  epigrams, — some  good, 
■ome  bad,  and  many  without  meaning.  A 
few  of  Mr.  AIcott*s  have  been  collected  by 
the  writer  io  Fraser,  They  run  in  this  way  : 
<— **  Opinions  are  life  in  foliage,  deeds  in 
fruitage ; "  **  Obedienoe  is  the  mediator  of 
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Mr.  Babbagb,  in  his  amusing  book,  enters 
at  some  length  and  very  instruotively  into 
the  intellectual  advantages  and  diikdvantages 
of  automatons  as  compared  with  men.  In 
many  respects,  of  course,  Mr.  Babbage  as- 
signs them  a  very  great  superiority.  Of 
those  of  a  mathematical  bent,  for  instance,  it 
is  not  so  much  true  that  they  wont  make 
mistakes  as  that  they  carit.  And  yet  they 
arc  perfectly  aware  of  their  own  needs,  and 
ring  the  bell  quite  cheerfully  when  in  want 
of  their  human  attendants.  When  one  of 
Mr.  Babbage's  mathematical  automatons 
'* wanted  a  tabular  number,  say  the  logarithm 
of  a  given  number,  it  would  ring  a  bell,  and 
then  stop  itself.  On  this  the  attendant 
would  look  at  a  certain  part  of  the  machine, 
and  find  that  it  wanted  the  logarithm  of  a 
given  number,  say  of  2,303.  The  attendant 
would  then  go  to  the  drawer  oontaining  the 
pasteboard  cards  representing  its  table  of 
logarithms.  From  this  he  would  take  the 
required  logarithmic  card  and  place  it  on  the 
machine.  Upon  this  the  engine  would  first 
ascertain  whether  the  assistant  had  or  had 
not  given  him  the  correct  logarithm  of  the 
number  ;  if  so,  it  would  use  it,  and  continue 
its  work.  But  if  the  engine  found  the  at- 
tendant had  given  him  a  wrong  logarithm,  it 
would  then  ring  a  louder  l)ell  and  stop  itself. 
On  the  attendant  again  examining  the  en- 
gine,  he  would  observe  the  words  *  wrong 
tabular  number,'  and  discover  that  he  really 
had  given  the  wrong  logarithm,  and  of 
course  he  would  have  to  replace  it  by  the 
riglit  one.**  This  clearly  is  an  automaton  of 
the  highest  order  of  mechanical  intelligence 
and  purpose,  and  yet  it  combines  with  thit 
pertinacity  of  resolution  and  discriminatioD 
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of  understanding  an  abeolutelj  unerring  ac- 
curacy in  arithmetical  operations.  Indeed,  it 
is  more  than  unerring,  incapable  of  error. 
Robert  Uoudin's  automatons  were  of  very 
different  and  very  inferior  order  to  most  of 
Mr.  Babbago's,  and  compare  rather  with  Mr. 
Babbage's  **  silver  lady,"  who  received  his 
guests,  than  with  the  great  intelligences 
which  the  English  philosopher  called  into 
existence.  For  instance,  Robert  Uoudin  in- 
vented a  writing  man  which  wrote  or  drew 
answers  to  questions  that  were  put  to  it,  and 
which  was  once,  in  1848,  so  fortunate  in  its 
guess-work  that  in  drawing  a  crown  as  the 
symbolic  answer  to  a  question  about  the  des- 
tiny of  the  present  Count  dc  Paris,  the  pencil 
broke  in  its  hand,  and  left  the  crown  a  mere 
unfinished  anticipation,  almost  a  prophecy. 
But,  in  general,  even  this  automaton's  intel- 
lect was  strictly  limited  by  that  of  M.  Uou- 
din's,— giving,  for  instance,  in  answer  to  Louis 
Philippe's  question  about  the  population  of 
Paris,  the  number  according  to  the  old  cen- 
sus, without  allowance  for  the  subsequent 
increase.  This  automaton,  therefore,  was 
only  an  ingenious  trick,  was  scarcely,  indeed, 
a  much  greater  triumph  than  Vaucanson's 
automatic  duck,  which  quacked,  put  out  its 
bill  to  drink  and  dabble,  swallowed  seed,  di- 
gested it,  and  passed  it  by  the  ordinary 
channels.  Mere  imitative  motions  like  these 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  automatic. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Babbage's  intellect- 
ual automatons  perform  with  far  greater 
precision,  and  on  a  far  more  extended  scale, 
operations  of  which  its  maker  of  course  fully 
understood  the  theory,  but  in  which  he  is  by 
no  means  infallible  in  practice, — in  other 
words,  they  far  outstrip  him  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  own  mathematical  principles. 
The  curious  and  instructive  point  is,  however, 
to  note  their  specific  intellectual  disadvan- 
tages and  difficulties  when  you  compare  them 
with  the  more  fallible  intelligence  of  living 
men.  Mr.  Babbago  gives  us  a  very  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  exact  point  of  di- 
vergence between  subordinate  automatic  in- 
telligence and  the  human  intellect  which 
invented  it.  He  proclaims  that,  in  principle 
at  least,  all  games  of  skill  could  bo  played  by 
automatons  constructed  on  the  same  general 
theory  as  his  Calculating  Machines,  and  he 
has  proceeded  some  way  towards  the  inven- 
tion of  an  automaton  intended  to  play  at 
the  very  simple  game  called   indifiurently 


**  noughts  and  crosses "  or  **  tit-tat-to." 
There  was,  however,  one  not  insuperable,  but 
characteristic  difficulty.  In  any  case  in 
which  it  does  not  matter  which  of  two  or 
three  moves  should  bo  made  by  the  automa- 
ton, it  is  still  absolutely  necessary  not  only 
to  make  the  automaton  select  one  of  them, 
but  to  select  that  one  an  rtile.  Now  as  there 
is  no  principle  arising  out  of  the  intellectual 
conditions  of  the  game  to  provide  a  rule,  it 
become  necessary  to  make  an  arbitrary  rule 
for  the  automaton's  guidance  in  this  case, — 
a  **  ceremonial  law,*'  as  we  may  call  it,  fiiil- 
ing  an  intellectual  law.  It  is  nearly  a  par- 
allel to  the  case  of  what  we  may  call  the 
etiquettes  of  good  society.  We  all  know  that 
there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  tail-coats  are 
worn  in  the  evening  and  frock-coats  in  the 
morning,  and  on  that  very  account  the  rule 
is  more  stringent,  and  its  infringement  graver, 
than  in  the  case  of  rules  of  social  courtesy 
for  which  there  is  good  reason.  The  expla- 
nation is,  we  suppose,  that  if  there  were  no 
rule  at  all,  then  there  would  be  caprice  and 
confusion  and  anarchy,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  natural  law  there  would  be  still  some- 
thing tending  to  enforce  it  even  if  custom 
were  silent.  Ilenco  an  arbitrary  rule  is  laid 
down  in  such  cases  which  soon  gets  more 
honor  and  respect  than  even  rules  with  a 
l)ottom  to  them.  For  a  very  simlar  reason, 
Mr.  Babbago  had  to  find  his  automaton  m 
principle  on  which  to  choose  between  the  two 
or  three  equally  good  moves,  and  make  bim 
put  his  noughts  and  crosses  in  a  given  place 
for  fear  of  the  anarchical  embarrassment 
which  would  arise  if  ho  had  no  definite  lino 
of  action  before  him.  The  first  arbitrary 
rule  he  invented  was  **  to  make  the  machine 
keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  games  it  bad 
won  from  the  commencement  of  its  existence. 
Whenever  two  moves,  which  we  may  call  A 
and  B,  were  equally  conducive  to  winning 
the  game,  the  automaton  was  made  to  con- 
sult the  record  of  the  number  of  games  he 
had  won.  If  that  number  happened  to  be 
even^  he  was  directed  to  take  the  course  A, 
if  odd,  the  course  B.  If  there  were  three 
moves  equally  possible,  the  automaton  was 
directed* to  divide  the  number  of  games  ho 
had  won  by  3.  In  this  case  the  numbers  0, 
1,  or  2  might  be  the  remainders,  and  the  ma- 
chine was  directed  to  take  the  course  A,  or 
B,  or  C,  accordingly."  In  other  words,  the 
automaton  gets  into  difficulties  exactly  where 
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what  metaphysiciaDS  call  the  *'  liberty  of 
indififerenoe  ''  would  come  into  play.  Ue  is 
obliged  to  have  a  rale  of  conduct  when  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  rule  at 
all,  because  he,  like  the  yi^'tims  of  society, 
can  have  nothing  left  to  his  discretion.  If 
he  once  finds  himself  without  a  specific  di- 
rection as  to  what  he  is  to  do  next,  he  is  a 
lost  creature  ;  the  law  of  his  being  tails  him  ; 
he  must  refer  back  to  his  government  for  in- 
Btructiohs ;  he  has  no  power  to  make  a, choice. 
At  this  meeting  of  the  ways,  accordingly, 
Mr.  Babl)agc  has  to  invent  something  equiva- 
lent to  a  binding  etiquette  for  his  automaton 
who  can  do  everything  but  act  without  a  cri- 
terion, but  docs  not  care  in  the  least  whether 
that  criterion  is  natural,  or  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary. There  is  a  curious  parallel  to  this 
in  the  mode  adopted  by  young  or  supersti- 
tious people  who  cannot  decide  for  them- 
selves what  to  do  or  how  to  believe,  and  who 
fix  on  some  arbitrary  test  which  shall  be  a 
sign  to  them  what  they  shall  do  or  believe. 
^  Thus  an  odd  number  of  magpies  decides 
many  people  to  expect  misfortune,  and  an 
even  number  success.  Or,  to  take  a  real  in- 
stance, Mr.  Babbage  himself 'when  a  child 
was  much  exercised  with  doubts  whether  the 
religious  truths  he  had  learned  in  the  Bible 
were  true  or  not,  and  he  made  for  himself  an 
arbitrary  test  by  which  he  determined  to  be 
guided.  He  said  to  himself  that  if  on  going 
to  a  certain  room  in  his  home  he  should  find 
the  door  open,  he  would  believe  what  be  had 
been 'taught;  but  if  it  should  be  shut,  that 
he  would  not.  He  cannot  remember,  he  tells 
us,  whether  in  fact  he  found  it  open  or  shut, 
but  he  supposes  the  former,  as  his  childhood 
was  for  many  years  disturlKKi  by  no  further 
doubts  on  the  subject.  Now  this  only  differs 
from  the  coni«idemtions  which  deti*rmined 
his  own  automaton's  next  move  in  this,  that 
the  arbitrary  Hign  wan,  or  at  least  appeared 
to  be,  his  own  selectiun,  while  the  automa- 
ton's equally  nrhitrary  sign  was  selected  for 
it  by  Mr.  Kablmge. 

What,  now,  is  the  real  difference  between 
the  intelligence  of  the  automaton  and  that  of 
man  ?  Some  people  will  say  at  once  con- 
^  idousness  :  the  child  is  conscious  of  his  cal- 
culating power  and  perhaps  of  its  method, 
the  automaton  not.  But  then  it  is  not  the 
(kt^  that  people  are  conscious  of  half  the 
mental  operations  they  perfom,  and  many 
ihinken  now  maintain  that  ibne  of  their 


most  wonderful  intellectual  efforts  arc  done 
in  complete  unconsciousness.  It  is  the  fa- 
vorite explanation  oi  the  spirit  drawing  and 
writing  phenomena, — so  far  as  they  are  not 
trickeries, — that  the  intellect  acts  in  them 
automatically ;  that  is,  uses  intellectual  tests 
and  criteria  without  being  conscious  that  it 
is  using  them.  We  have  seen  very  beauti- 
ful drawings  made  by  a  lady  of  the  most  un- 
questionable honor  and  integrity,  who  avers 
not  only  that  she  never  could  draw  at  all 
till  the  **  influence  ''  seized  her,  but  that  she  ^ 
never  at  any  time  knew  what  the  next  stroke 
of  her  drawing  was  to  be  ;  nay,  that  the  un- 
folding of  the  subject  was  a  greater  surprise 
and  interest  to  her  than  to  those  who  were 
watching  her,  as  it  grew  under  her  hand.      -  ' 

Now,  we  have  always  explained  this  as  being  ^ 
unconscious  artistic  instinct  developing  it- 
self,— in  other  words,  unconscious  inlellcci.. 
If  there  be  such  a  phenomenon,  and  we  be- 
lieve all  the  physicians  who  have  studied  m, 
dreams,  the  acts  of  somnambulists,  and  so 
forth,  affirm  it  most  strongly,  in  what  does 
the  unconscious  intelligence  of  the  automa- 
ton contrived  beforehand  by  Mr.  Babbugu 
differ  from  the  unconscious  intelligence  ot 
man  or  woman  contrived  beforehand  by  the 
Creator  of  man  ?  If  we  once  admit  the  abso- 
lute unconsciousness  of  the  latter,  we  doubt 
whether  the  acutest  metaphysician  could  ^ 
find  a  discriminating  criterion.  The  law  oi 
unbroken  necessity  applies  equally  to  both,  ^ 
for  if  ever  you  come  to  a  point  where  courses 
of  action  diverge,  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  determine  which  course  shall  be 
chosen,  the  automatic  action  of  the  human 
intelligence  would  cease,  and  either  be  wak- 
ened up  into  an  act  of  conscious  choice,  or 
be  foiled  as  completely  as  the  automaton. 
In  short,  what  Mr.  Babbage's  automatons 
teach  us  is  that  consciousness  is  really  a  defca 
and  a  cause  of  error  so  far  as  the  mere  carry- 
ing out  of  absolutely  necessary  intellectual 
laws  is  concerned;  and  that  either  a  human 
intelligence  acting  automatically,  or  u  ma- 
chine contrived  by  human  intelligence,  will 
carry  out  all  suoli  necessary  laws  more  pre- 
cisely and  rapidly  than  a  mind  which  reflects 
upon  what  it  is  doing.  But  they  also  teach 
us  that  where  the  inexorable  chain- work  of 
neeebsary  law  ends,  there  the  use  of  freedom 
and  consciousness  begins, — of  freedom,  bo- 
cause  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  law  has  to 
be  introduced  to  guide  the  automaton,  sim- 
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ply  becauRe  it  is  not  equal  to  that  very  low- 
est and  simplest  of  all  free  acts, — the  tossing 
up,  as  it  were,  which  of  two  or  three  equally 
beneficial  courses  it  shall  take,  because  it 
cannot  determine  itself^  and  in  the  absence 
of  reason  must  be  determined  by  a  rule;^-of 
consciouBness,  because  all  free  choice,  all 
acts  oi  judgment ^  involve  conRci'^usness,  and 
though  the  intellect  can  act,  so  to  say,  in  a 
linear  way,  that  is,  along  a  stream  of  ne- 
cessary sequences,  without  awakening,  the 
moment  it  has  to  divide  it8(>]f,  as  it  were, — to 
enter  into  two  different  but  simultaneous 
courses,  and  select  between  them, — it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  automatic  action,  and  must 
take  up  self-knowledge  in  the  very  act  of 
,.;•'  choosing  between  two  altewatives.  Mr. 
^  Babbage*s  ingenious  experiments  constitute 
a  very  curious  demonstration  that  the  more 
mechanical,  •  the  more  automatic,  is  the 
-  fiction  of  the  intellect,  the  freer  from  error 

,  Jpi  will  be  the  operations  which  it  performs  ; 
that  the  intellectual  automaton  is  for  its 
purposes  the  superior  of  the  intellect,  be- 
cause it  has  neither  freedom  nor  conscious- 
ness to  disturb  its  operations;  but  that 
where  the  automaton  gets  into  difficulties 
is  exactly  at  that  point  which  the  reigning 
Fcliool  of  philosophy  wish  to  ignore  alto- 
gether,— the  point  where  freedom  and  self- 

^  consciousness    enter    together    into    mental 

life. 
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Whatever  else  the  struggle  between  the 
North  and  bouth  teaches  us,  it  ought  to  teach 
us  above  everything  the  moral  and  political 
value  of  a  government  that, — wo  cannot  say 
in  xcarth, — but  in  dignity  of  attitude  and 
bearing  does  more  than  represent, — misrep- 
resents by  far  excelling, — the  nation  which 
it  governs.  For  all  purposes  of  external 
policy,  for  all  purposes  of  what  wo  may  call 
ideal  or  imaginative  nationality,  the  men 
who  wield  the  government  of  a  nation  are 
the  symbols  of  that  nation's  character,  both 
to  itself  and  to  the  world.  Russia  is  a  coun- 
try, for  instance,  full  of  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  barbarity,  where  millions  of  the  lowest 
class  are  still — in  character — serfs  with  all 
serfs*  vices,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
highest  are  serf-owners  with  all  serf-owners' 
unscrupulous  passions.  But  Russia,  not  only 
to  the  imagination  of  Europe,  but  to  her  own, 
stands  for  a  nation  governed  by  clear-sighted 
statesmen  of  courtly  diplomatic  reticence 
and  prompt  purpose,   whose  intellects  are 


deep  and  keen  and  devoted  to  the  external 
honor  of  their  country, — men  like  Prinoo 
Gortschakofi',  who  have" defeated  with  stately 
irony  the  combined  French  and  English  states- 
men, vindicated  (successfully  though  falsely) 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  their  master's 
conduct,  and  carried  out  his  ambitious  pur- 
poses with  swift  and  silent  determination. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  vast  intellectual 
chasm  between  the  government  and  the  aver- 
age of  the  nation  does  much  to  improve — in 
souic  ways  it  may  do  much  to  lower — its 
morale.  But  doubtless  it  exalts  the  intellec- 
tual standard  even  of  the  coarsest  political 
elements  it  contains,  nerves  men  to  vigor, 
clearness,  and  self-command,  who  desire  to 
influence  or  cope  with  the  present  political 
organization,  and  raises  the  national  self- 
respect  of  the  masses  themselves.  However 
false  it  may  be  that  **  vice  loses  half  its  evil 
by  losing  all  its  grossness,"  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  selfish  tyranny  loses  half  ita  re- 
laring  effect  on  the  national  mind  by  losing 
all  its  effeminacy  and  cowardice.  The  astrin- 
gent qualities  which  remain  maybe,  no  doubt 
usually  are,  as  astringent  of  the  malign  pas- 
sions as  ttiey  are  of  the  better  fortitude  of 
men  ;  but  they  are  at  least  altogether  tonic, 
adding  to  the  strength  both  of  evil  and  of 
good,  instead  of  mere  laxatives  loosening  the 
reins  and  fomenting  anarchy  and  rage. 

One  can  never  compare  the  average  bat 
loose,  half-strung  Government  of  the  North- 
ern American  States,  embodied  indeed  in  a 
man  of  singular  simplicity,  lucidity,  and  in- 
trepidity ot  mind,  but  still  slow,  hesitating, 
without  the  precision  or  dignity  of  culture, 
and  without  the  power  or  the  will  to  draw 
tight  the  reins  of  nis  own  cabinet, — with  the 
calm,  dense,  unwavering,  and  in  some  sense 
ascetic  fortitude  that  guides  the  evil  purposes 
of  the  South,  without,  perhaps,  rather  over- 
appreciating  this  imaginative  value  of  a  m- 
Icct  rather  than  a  representative  government. 
As  Mr.  Lowell  puts  it  quaintly  in  one  of  the 
newest  of  his  humorous  Biglow  Papers, — 

"  I  tell  ye  one  thing  we  might  larn 

From  them  smart  critters  the  Seoeders, — 
Ef  beia*  right's  the  fust  consarn. 

The  *fore-the-fust'8  cast-iron  leaders." 

And  this  infinite  advantage  the  South  his 
had  from  the  first  in  the  rule  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  a  man  whose  purposes  have  ma- 
tured from  the  vulgar  craft  and  dishonesty 
of  Mississippi  repudiation  into  the  true  dig- 
nity of  evil  as  life  went  on, — who  was  the 
soul  of  perhaps  the  most  malign,  most  pol- 
ished, and  most  masterly  government  the 
North  ever  had,  that  nominally  of  President 
Pierce,  wU^  attempted  to  force  slavery  on 
Kansas,  and  who  now  accepts  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  world's  most  deadly  civil  war 
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with  the  serene  confidence  and  eomplaoencj 
of  one  wiio  has  all  bat  attained  his  end  of 
deliberately  forming  the  life  of  a  whole  na- 
tion on  a  type  which  eyen  worldly  and  des- 
potic politicians  receive  with  aotoniahment, 
and  C-hritftian  civilization  with  indignation 
and  dipguKt.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
account  which  Mr.  Gilmore  has  recently 
given  us  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  his  own 
and  Colonel  Jacques's  recent  interview  with 
the  Soutliern  President  at  Richmond  without 
much  i)t'  the  sort  of  admiration  which  we 
feel  for  Milton's  ^*  Satan,''  till  wo  are  almost 
thankful  to  the  vulgar  Mississippi  fraud  of 
Mr.  Duvis's  earlier  days  for  breaking  the 
coniplctcnees  of  the  intellectual  spell.  Mr. 
Gilmore  and  Ck>]onel  Jacques  seem  to  have 
gone  on  one  of  those  fussy  fools'  errands  to 
which  volunteer  politicians  both  North  and 
South  are  so  much  addicted, — unless  indeed 
its  pur(KX«e  were  indirect^  to  brinjr  back  pos- 
itive evidence  to  the  North  as  to  tlw  unflinch- 
ing lirmncHR  of  the  Southern  purpose,  and 
then  Colonel  Jacques  can  scarcely  be  quite  so 
simple  and  straightforward  as  his  companion 
represents  hira.  They  had  no  kind  of  *'  mis- 
sion'* or  *'  powers  "  from  any  one  but  them- 
selves. But  they  weno  *•  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  the  Northern  Government  and 
with  the  Hcntiments  of  the  Northern  people," 
and  wished  to  sec  if  they  could  not  patch  up 
a  basis  for  peace  without  disunion.  Mr. 
llJlwthorne  tells  us  that  when  American  con- 
sul at  Liverpool  his  countrymen  on  their  trav- 
els always  tfiought  it  their  duty  to  wait  upon 
him  in  F>mall  committees  who  chose  a  chair- 
man or  spokesman  on  the  mat  outside  his 
door,  on  no  particular  business,  but  simply 
to  look  iiim  up,  catechize  him,  and  see  gen- 
erally how  he  was  getting  on.  The  same 
familiar  idea  of  giving  an  unexpected  lift  to 
their  rer*pective  governments  appears  to  pre- 
vail among  the  political  volunteers  of  Rich- 
mond and  Wanhington,  and  it  was  two  of 
the^e  g«>ntleuicn  with  no  better  idea  in  their 
lii'ads  than  to  request  Mr.  Jeflfersun  Davis, 
who  treceded  )3ecausc  he  would  not  be  ruled 
by  u  majority  made  up  from  the  Free  States,  to 
bind  himFclf  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  very 
majority  he  had  so  cavalierly  and  at  such 
enormous  cost  renudiate<l, — to  whose  errand 
we  refer.  The  idea  was  intrinsically  silly, 
and  it  was  urged  with  argument  so  almost 
ostentatiously  leehle  that  one  is  half  inclined 
to  suf-pect  the  finer^^e  of  a  wish  to  elicit  for 
the  lx;nefit  of  the  North  the  restatement  in 
the  8tron-;pHt  form  of  the  '*  cast-iron  lead- 
er's ''  purpoBC.  If  that  was  its  object,  Mr. 
Davis  lelt  tmo  calm  and  strong  to  care  to  de- 
feat it.  lie  itt  least  was  not  so  abort-sighted 
as  to  angle  with  the  lutse  Demomtic  party 
at  the  North,  by  dangling  befon  their  eyes 
baits  of  a  possible  reunion  on  a  pro-siavery 


basis,  merely  for  the  sake  of  breaking  up  the 
organisation  of  the  Republicans.  He  knows 
that  sooner  or  later  ho  must  face  and  conquer, 
if  he  is  to  succeed  at  all,  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Unionist  passion  of  the  North,  and  he  is 
too  wise  to  create  a  false  crisis  by  misleadins 
them.  Mr.  Davis's  manner,  says  Mr.  Gif 
more,  was  •*  simple,  easy,  and  fascinating." 
And  in  fact  he  was  quite  too  much  possessed 
with  his  purpose  to  leel  any  annoyance  at  the 
weak  views  of  his  opponents,  fte  sat  there 
quietly  in  the  clear  knowledge  that  through 
his  initiative  at  least  half  a  million  of  men 
have  lost  their  lures;  that  that  initiative 
was  taken  in  the  deliberate  wisli  to  mould  a 
nation  into  institutions  that  are  essentially 
incompatible  with  freedom  and  popular  edu- 
cation ;  that  for  this  purpose  ho  has  still  to 
supply  out  of  rapidly  failing  reaoorccs  the 
strength  of  twoigreat  armies,  to  keep  up  the 
heart  of  a  weary  and  ignora-nt  people,  and  to 
keep  down  the  heart  of  one  still  more  weary 
and  ignorant  which  he  retains  in  servitude; 
and  that  the  great  struggle,  the  tide  of  which 
for  four  years  has  gravitated  steadily  against 
him  may  easily  last  o^  least  as  many  more  with 
constantly  dwindling  hope  for  this  great  pro- 
ject, which  almost  rests  on  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  great  military  colleague  General 
Lee.  Yet  with  the  clear  knowledge  of  all  this 
he  can  sit  smiling  quietly  in  his  &re  liousoat 
Richmond,  saying,  '*  I  detjirc  peace  as  much 
as  you  do  ;  I  deplore  bloodshed  as  much  as  you 
do ;  but  I  feel  tnat  not  one  drop  of  the  blood 
shed  in  this  war  is  on  •  my  hands ;  and 
I  look  up  to  my  God  and  say  this;.  I 
tried  all  in  my  power  to  avert  this  war. 
1  saw  it  coining,  and  for  twelve  years  I  worked 
night  and  day  to  prevent  it ;  but  I  could  not. 
The  North  was  mad  and  blind  ;  it  would  not 
let  us  govern  ourselves  ;  and  so  the  war  came, 
and  now  it  must  go  on  till  the  last  man  of 
this  generation  faUs  in  his  tracks,  and  his 
children  seize  his  musket  and  fight  his  bat- 
ties,  unless  you  acknowledge  our  right  to  self- 
government.  We  are  not  fighting  for  slav- 
ery. We  are  fighting  for  indepntlencc, 
and  that,  or  extermination  we  will  have." 
Considering  that  the  North  never  on  any 
occasion  interfered,  or  wished  to  interfere, 
or  were  even  accused  of  interfering  with  the 
self-government  of  the  Sooth, — that  Mr.  Da- 
vis's efforts  **  for  twelve  years  '*  to  avert  the 
crisis  were  all  directed  to  rei)ealing  legal  and 
equitable  contracts  as  to  the  boundary  of 
slavery,  and  forcing  the  '^'domestic  institu- 
tion "  of  the  South  into  the  Northern  States, 
the  perfect  eouanimity  with  which  the 
Southern  President  declares  that  in  this 
matter  he  has  **  lived  in  all  good  conscicnoo 
before  God  *'  up  to  this  day,  strikes  us  as  xhe 
very  sublimity  of  incarnate  purpose,  so  feed- 
ing itself  on  its  own  intensity  as  to  lose  all 
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appreheneioB  of  the  self-delusions  into  which 
it  has  grown.  Nay»  Mr.  Davis  even  contem- 
plates the  emancipation  of  the  African  slaves 
with  perfect  composure.  Two  millions,  ho 
flays,  have  been  emancipited  already  by  the 
armies  of  the  North, — it  is  a  remarkable  ad- 
mission,— and  he  does  not  much  care  how 
Boon  the  rest  go.  Slavery  was  the  *'  corner- 
stone ''  of  the  South,  said  the  Vice-President 
once ;  but  Mr.  Davis  implies  now  that  it 
was  rather  the  type  and  flower  of  the  national 
life  than  essential  to  its  organization.  Gen- 
eral education,  the  idea  of  political  equality, 
the  ambition  of  the  masses,  all  these  princi- 
ples were  hostile  to  slavery,  and  also  essen- 
tially  hostile  to  the  national  type  €|esircd  by 
the  Southern  people ;  but  if  the  African 
slaves  were  removed,  there  would  still  be  the 
same  diiinence  .of  type  dividing  them  from 
the  North, — still  the  idea -of  a  laboring 
class  to  be  kept  without  knowledge  and  un- 
der subjection ; — so  at  least  wo  understand 
the  drift  of  the  following  between  Mr.  Gil- 
more  and  Mr.  Davis : — 

Mr,  Gibnore  — »*  And  slavery,  you  say,  is 
no  longer  an  element  in  the  contest?  " 

Mr.  Davis — **  No,  it  is  not,  it  never  was 
an  essential  element.  It  was  only  a  means 
of  bringing  other  conflicting  elements  to  an 
earlier  culmination.  It  fired  the  musket 
which  was  already  capped  and  loaded. 
There  arc  essential  differences  between  the 
North  and  the  South  that  will,  however  this 
war  may  end.  make  them  two  nations." 

Mr.  Gilmore — »*  You  ask  me  to  say  what 
I  think.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
know  the  South  pretty  well,  and  never  ob- 
served those  differences?" 

Mr.  Davis — "  Tiien  you  have  not  used 
your  eyes.  My  sight  is  poorer  than  yours, 
but  I  have  seen  them  for  years." 

Indeed  later  in  the  conversation  Mr.  Da- 
vis makes  it  clear  that  he  believes  the  princi- 
ple of  the  life  of  the  South  to  be  ruled  by  a 
minority, — and  evidently  he  does  not  mean 
a  select  minority  representing  the  whole  na- 
tion, but  a  minority  ruling  by  privilege  a  vio- 
lent and  barbarous  majority  proud  of  such 
rule : — 

Mr.  Davis — **  That  the  majority  shall  de- 
cide it,  you  mean  ?  We  seceoed  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  this 
would  subject  us  to  it  again." 

Mr.  Gilmore  —  **But  the  majority  must 
rule  finally,  either  with  bullets  or  ballots." 

Mr.  Davis — **  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 
Neither  currdtit  events  nor  history  shows 
that  the  majority  rules,  or  ever  did  rule. 
The  contrary,  I  think,  is  true.  Why,  sir, 
the  man  who  should  go  before  the  Southern 
people  with  such  a  proposition,  with  any 
proposition  whicii  implied  that  th«  North 
was  to  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  do- 


mestic relations  of  the  South,  coald  not  live 
here  a  day.  lie  would  be  hanged  to  the  first 
tree  without  judge  or  jury."  We  suspect 
that  the  North  has,  and  has  had  all  along, 
but  too  little  wish  to  **  determine  the  domes- 
tic relations  of  the  South,"  and  that  Mr. 
Davis  knows  this  well.  What  he  means  is 
that  the  Southern  majority  can  only  be  kept 
under  and  kept  attached  to  its  own  subordi- 
nate position  by  being  incited  to  hatred  of 
Northern  institutions.  Ue  admits  freely 
that  in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation  there 
can  be  no  permanent  peace  between  North 
and  South : — «*  You  have  sown  such  bitter- 
ness at  the  South,  you  have  put  such  an  ocean 
of  blood  between  the  two  sections,  that  1  de- 
spair of  seeing  any  harmony  in  my  time. 
Our  children  may  forget  this  war,  but  we 
cannot ;  "  and  yet  he  admits  it  in  a  context 
and  in  a  manner  which  cannot  but  suggest 
that  this  antagonism  is  rather  his  deliberate 
policy  in  forming  the  mind  of  his  nation  than 
that  inevitable  result  of  war  which  he  calls 
it.  There  has  been  a  current  of  good-natured 
feeling  throughout  between  both  parties,  as 
there  is  notoriously  between  the  soldiers  of 
the  contending  armies,  which  almost  contra- 
dicts the  spoken  words. 

The  conversation  is  throughout  a  remarka- 
ble one,  the  remarkable  part  of  it  being,  of 
course,  Mr.  Davis's.  It  realizes  almost  for 
the  first  time  how  strong  and  calm  a  govern- 
ment may  be  founded  for  a  moment  on  one 
man^s  clear,  patient,  evil  purnose  to  enlist 
the  best  and  noblest  parts  of  a  degraded  peo- 
ple's life  in  the  service  of  their  worst  insti- 
tutions and  lowest  passions,  till  they  them- 
selves have  almost  learned  to  identify  ignorant, 
servile,  and  cruel  habits  with  patriotism,  self- 
devotion,  and  even  martyrdom.  Nay,  it  does 
more :  it  realizes  how  the  desi^er  who  pro- 
jects and  half  accomplislies  this  may  almost 
forget  his  own  former  craft  and  trickiness 
and  intrigue  in  the  superficial  f^randcur  of 
his  bad  design,  and  display  in  his  own  char- 
acter the  fMne  strangi>ly  inverted  strata  of 
character^— personal  heroism,  asceticism,  for- 
titude, «Uf-reliance,  equanimity,  beneath, — 
above,  tb»'  vision  of  a  nation  existing  for  the 
sake  of  HI  oligarchy, — a  nation  kept  ignorant 
that  a  few  may  be  cultivated,  kept  poor  that 
a  few  may  be  rich,  kept  brutal  that  a  few 
may  be  powerful. 


From  The  Spectator,  24  Sept. 
OEI^ERAL  SHERMAN'S  CAMPAIGN. 
TuE  operations  which  have  earried  the  Fed- 
erals from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  that  is, 
from  the  frontier  of  Tennessee  to  the  heart 
of  €||Borgpft.  are  as  yet  the  most  brilliant  and 
themafrt  aolid  achievements  in  the  war.  £z 
oep^jl  iti  later  phases,  the  campaign  baa  air 
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traoted  but  little  public  attention.  Its  suc- 
ceraivo  incidents  made  but  a  small  figure  in 
telegrams,  and  many  of  those  who  pretended 
to  he  aware  of  the  facts  concealed  their  ig- 
norance under  assumptions  not  justified  by 
the  progress  nor  verified  by  the  result.  First 
Johnston  was  '*  drawing  Sherman  on/*  then 
Sherman  was  fairly  stopped  ;  finally,  it  was 
broadly  stated  that  he  could  not  take  Atlanta, 
that  his  communications  would  be  destroyed, 
and  that  he  would  be  driven  back  to  the  Ten- 
nessee, perhaps  to  the  Ohio.  All  these  un- 
founded statements  were  made  with  an  air  of 
the  greatest  confidence  by  writers  whose  very 
language  showed  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  facts,  or  utterly  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  solid  character  of  Sherman's  system. 
But  they  passed  muster  at  the  time,  and 
served  at  least  the  purpose  of  **  bulling  "  Con- 
federate stock.  Even  now  we  are  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  facts,  yet  sufficient 
has  been  made  public  to  show  that  no  officer 
ever  performed  a  piece  of  work  in  a  more 
business-like  manner. 

When  the  general  command  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Grant,  he  resolved  to  discontinue 
the  system  of  operations  by  several  separate 
armies,  and  to  unite  the  disposable  forces  of 
the  State  into  three  great  bKxlies.  One  was 
to  invade  Texas.  That  scheme  failed  through 
want  of  military  skill  on  the  part  of  Banks. 
A  second  under  his  own  orders  was  to  strike 
at  Hiohmond.  The  consequent  operations 
are  now  in  progress.  The  third,  under  Sher- 
man, was  to  assemble  at  Chattanooga  and  in-  ^ 
vade  Georgia,  having  for  its  object  the  capture  [ 
of  Atlanta, — the  junction  of  four  railways 
and  a  grand  depot  of  Confederate  stores  and 
factories.  This  campaign  has  been  completed ; 
tliis  object  has  been  attained. 

Sherman  broke  up  his  camp  at  Chattanooga 
in  the  first  week  of  May.  Iio  had  united  the 
corps  of  three  armies, — those  of  the  Cumber- 
land, the  Tennessee,  and  the  Mifesissippi.  The 
Confedera'tes  had  likewise  drawn  together] 
every  availal)le  man  from  the  Htatee  west  of 
tlie  Siivannah,  and  stood  under  Johnston  a 
lew  miles  north  of  Dalton.  In  t^lr  rear  lay 
a  ri'gion  of  mountains,  broken  «Dd  cleft  by 
pat^'^L's  and  valleys,  and  waa^red  tar  numer- 
ouK  Htre:ims  from  rocky  torrents  to  broad  and 
dtt'p  rivers.  Northern  Georgia,-  Cherookee 
Gi'orgia,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefore  a  fine 
country  to  defend.  Johnston's  base  was  At- 
lanta, on  the  left  l)ank  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
and  liid  line  of  communications  waB  the  rail- 
way which  from  Chattanooga  runs  through 
Atlanta  to  Macon  and  the  Atlantio  coast. 
At  intervals  along  this  road  were  strong  po- 
sitions in  the  mountains.  Wban  Sherman 
mov<'d  out  from  Chattanooga  he  Amnd^lB  foe 
awaiting  him  on  Tunnel  Uill,  »  vidgaonder 
which  poased  the  xaiizoed.    Bat  JekaBtoDj 
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only  resisted  an  advance  upon  this  position  in 
order  to  cover  his  retreat  upon  the  stronger 
post,  a  little  north  of  Dalton.  There  he  halt- 
ed, occupying  Rocky  Faced  Ridge,  a  name  im- 
plying its  strength,  deploying  on  either  side  of 
the  pass  of  Buzzard  RrOost.  Sherman  had 
formed  bis  plans.  Uo  engaged  Johnston 
along  his  front,  while  he  detached  M'Pherson 
his  best  general,  directing  him  to  move  down 
the  valley  on  the  western  face  of  the  ridgs 
and  intrench  himself  at  Snake  Creek  Gap,  % 
pass  whence  a  road  led  directly  upon  Resaoay 
a  railway  station  on  the  OooManaula  River, 
twenty  miles  in  Johnston's  rear.  Then  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  M'Plieraon  was  intrenched, 
he  glided  from  Jofaarton*B  fronf^  and  carried 
his  whole  force  to  Sittlw  Orede  Gap.  Wh 
ho  debouched  upon  Resaca,  he  foand  that  h 
enemy  had  anticipated  him  and  Im|A  read 
that  place.  This  promptitude  must  bifdaoea  u 
the  credit  of  Johnston ;  for  it  was  quite  as 
skilful  a  yielding  to  facts  as  Lee's  retreat 
from  Spottsylvania  Court  House  upon  Sex- 
ton's Junction. 

Arrived  at  Resaca,  the  Confederate  general 
posted  himself  on  the  rugged  uplands  which 
rise  between  Coostanauia  and  one  of  its 
affluents,  and  accepted  battle.  For  two  days 
he  stood  up  against  the  Federal  onset.  Driv- 
en back  further  and  further  into  the  angle, 
ho  saw  at  once  that  Sherman  by  moving 
upon  the  river  below  Resaca  would  coop  him 
up  and  compel  him  to'  surrender.  Both  ar- 
mies had  suffered  considerable  losses, — per- 
haps 5,000  each, — but  relatively  the  loss  was 
greater  to  the  defenders.  To  extricate  him- 
self from  ground  where  he  was  penned  up 
and  where  his  line  of  retreat  was  tnreatened, 
he  crossed  the  river  in  the  night  and  fell  back 
upon  the  Etowah,  and  then  over  it.  Sher- 
man immediately  followed,  marching  upon 
Kingston.  The  fruit  of  a  fortnight's  mar- 
ches and  combats  was  the  line  of  the  Etowah 
and  the  town  of  Rome,  an  important  Confed- 
erate factory  and  depot.  Johnston  now  en- 
camped on  the  Allatoona  Mountains,  with 
the  river  in  front  and  covering  the  railway. 
Sherman,  orgauizing  hid  own  line  of  retreat 
and  supply,  as  ho  went,  by  repairing  the 
slightly  damaged  railroad  and  establishing 
blockhouses  and  patrols,  now  crossed  the 
Etowah.  Again  he  showed  a  front  with  his^ 
left  and  his  horsemen  toward  Allat(M)na  Gap, 
again  he  sent  the  indefatigable  M'Puerson 
forward  with  his  right  upon  DullaH,  a  place 
well  in  rear  of  Johnston's  left,  whenoe 
the  roads  led  easterly  towards  Marietta. 
Alarmed,  and  justly,  by  this  movement, 
Johnston  came  down  from  the  heights  of  Alla- 
toona, and  marching  as  swiftly  as  ho  could, 
endeavored  to  surprise  and  annihiliato  M'- 
Pherson.  But  the  latter  was  intrenched  on 
favorable  ground.    He  was  supported  also 
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from  the  main  army,  mrt  of  which  moved 
through  the  pass.  M'Pherson  and  Hooker 
fought  for  liiree  days,  withstanding  repeated 
ODuaughte  and  repelling  them  with  great 
lues.  Johnston  retreated  to  Marietta,  or 
rather  to  two  bold  mountains  west  of  it, 
and  completely  ooverine  it.  Sherman  now 
drew  in  his  left  from  Dallas,  united  his  army 
between  Marietta  and  Ack worth,  and  halted 
while  he  brought  down  his  defensive  svstem 
Id  his  rear  to  Allatoona  Gap,  where  he  es- 
tablished an  intermediate  base.  He  had  now 
been  not  quite  a  month  in  the  field,  and  he  had 
driven  his  enemy  to  Marietta,  within  thirty 
miles  of  A        a. 

Here  1:  dfl0kbM||io  be  held  at  bay 

'nr  a  moi  a%AamUk  bad  established  him- 

if  on  loity  hills,  well   covered   with 

h    broken  about  the  base,  and 

jiuuj  «coess.  In  an  unknown  country 
jQcrman  was  compelled  to  learn  its  geogra- 
phy by  experience.  He  tried  the  Confederate 
right  and  found  the  route  dangerous  and 
impracticable,  as  it  would  have  laid  open  his 
line  of  supply.  Then  he  worked  at  the  left. 
Johnston  stood  fast  and  defended  his  strong- 
hold with  tenadty.  But  here,  again,  he 
was  gradually  deprived  of  his  outposts. 
Bloody  actions  were  fought  with  varying  suc- 
cess until  Johnston  was  driven  wholly  on  to 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Somewhat  elated  by 
his  success,  and  hoping  to  crush  his  antago- 
nist, Sherman  attacked  in  force  on  the  27th  of 
June,  and  failed  with  great  loss.  Then  he 
had  recourse  to  his  old  tactics.  Leaving 
part  of  his  army  intrenched  on  the  railroad, 
ho  pushed  the  rest  in  succcssiun  past  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  Kencsaw,  the  cavalry  in  advance 
towards  the  Chattahoochee.  The  movement 
was  decisive.  Johnston,  threatened  in  a  vital 
part,  quitted  the  mountain  on  the  2d  of 
July  and  retreated  to  the  Chattahoochee. 
Tiie  Federal  turning  columns  continued  their 
march,  and  those  left  on  the  railway  occupied 
the  mountain.  Then  the  whole  were  once 
more  united,  and  Jolmston  who  had  halted  on 
the  right  l)ank  filed  over  tlie  river,  and  went 
into  poait'on  behind  *&  strong  line  of  intrench- 
ments  on  the  letl  bank.  Two  months  had 
now  slipped  by,  and  Sherman  stood  on  the 
banks  ot  the  river  ton  miles  from  the  goal  of 
his  exertions.  But  he  did  not  halt  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  reconnoitre  the  front 
and  secure  the  rear.  He  brought  down  his 
admirable  system  of  defence  along  the  rail- 
way to  Marietta,  and  then  crossing  the  river 
above  the  Confederate  lines,  he  rendered  them 
useless  tor  defence.  He  crossed  on  the  11th 
of  July,  and  Johnston  at  once  filed  into  the 
lines  ol  Atlanta.  The  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign is  better  known  to  our  readers.  John- 
ston was  sujierseded  by  Hood,  a  soldier  who 
deecrvefl  tho  highest  praise  for  true  courage 


and  absolute  devotion  to  the  canse  for  which 
he  fights.  But  Hood  could  not  restore  the 
balance.  Sherman's  operations,  aa  we  have 
said,  are  pretty  well  known.  Ponnoing  upon 
Decatur  ne  destroyed  the  line  leading  to 
Richmond  as  far  as  Covington,  but  extending 
his  left  towards  the  Macon  line,  ho  was 
caught  on  the  march  by  Hood  and  severely 
punished  in  two  battles.  Then  recognizing 
facts,  he  eaw  he  must  give  up  that  line  and 
transfer  his  army  to  the  west  side  of  Atlanta. 
This  he  did  with  his  customary  decision. 
He  had  lost  MTherson,  his  brightest  lieu- 
tenant; Hooker  had  gone,  too,  diasatisfied 
at  the  promotion  of  L(^n.  His  means  were 
diminished  by  battle  and  disease  just  as  a 
host  of  Georgia  militia  poured  into  Atlanta. 
Nevertheless,  Sherman  worked  along  toward 
East  Point,  where,  if  he  arrived,  he  would 
command  the  roads  to  Macon  and  Montgom- 
ery. His  cavalry  with  varying  fortune  had 
cut  in  upon  the  railways,  but  had  suffi^red 
considerahle  Iohs.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  storm  the  Confederate  lines, 
Sherman,  as  our  readers  know,  took  $he 
bulk  of  liis  force,  and  sweeping  round  upon 
the  Macon  road,  shattered  Hood^s  weak 
efforts  to  obstruct  him  and  sat  down  on  the 
line.  Then  Hood,  his  army  being  broken 
and  severed,  and  his  militia  of  small  account, 
blew  up  his  magazines  and  retreated  by 
country  roads  towards  Maoon.  Thus  in  four 
months,  in  spite  of  a  most  energetic  resist- 
ance, Sherman  bored  and  fought  and  ma- 
noeuvred his  way  into  the  heart  of  a  hostile 
State,  and  on  the  3d  of  September  stood 
master  ot  Atlanta,  with  his  army  well  in 
hand  and  bis  long  communications  unim- 
paired. To  the  competent  eye  this  ofiensivc 
campaign  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of 
tiie  most  striking  achievements  in  the  an- 
nals of  war. 

Now  Sherman  has  been  successful,  the 
Confederate  inirtisans  on  this  side  admit  and 
extol  his  abilfty ;  but  to  their  discredit 
they  cannot  do  so  without  depreciating 
Crant  and  instituting  comparisons  which 
have  little  foundation  in  fact,  and  only  serve 
to  show  tho  ignorance  or  the  malice  of  the 
critics. 


From  The  Saturdfty  Review. 
MISTAKES  IN  LIFE. 
There  is  something  wonderfully  pathetic 
in  the  idea  of  mistakes  in  life,  even  before 
wo  have  any  distinct  impression  with  whom 
the  mistake  lies.  The  very  term  is  a  tender 
reproach  upon  Fate,  as  though  that  power 
set  men  to  choose  blindfold  in  matters  im- 
porting their  lasting  interests,  and  punished 
them  for  choosing  Wfoog*    Regceti  and  m- 
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piningB  upon  what  might  have  been  if  things 
had  not  happened  just  as  they  did  happen — 
if  we  had  not  done  just  what  we  did  do— are 
a  very  familiar  resource  of  melancholy  or  ill- 
humor.  And  a  very  natural  one  ;  for  who 
can  tell  the  weighty  consequences  of  even  a 
trivial  action, — all  that  is  Ijpand  up  in  the 
decisions  we  are  every  day  called  upon  to 
make  upon  what  appear  insufficient  grounds 
for  a  right  judfgmont  ?  Most  people,  looking 
back  on  their  career,  must  be  tempted  to 
think  their  life  would  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful and  complete  but  for  certain  blunders 
which  were  slipped  into  most  unconsciously, 
and  without  any  view  to  their  bearing.  They 
iiimgine  that  diffi;rences  then  seemingly  un- 
important would  have  altered  their  whole 
ciiurse,  and  altered  it,  as  they  are  disposed 
to  think,  materially  for  the  better. 

The  subject  is  a  very  wide  and  vague  one. 
If  we  choose,  we  may  call  history  a  series  of 
mistakes ;  but  dispassionately  to  note  the 
mistakes  of  others,  cither  in  a  past  age  or  in 
our  own,  is  merely  one  form  of  observation, 
and  as  such  docs  not  affect  the  mind  as  a 
personal  question,  or  influence  the  character 
in  a  selfish  direction.  There  are  people  who 
are  always  dwelling  on  their  own  mistakes, 
and  the  mistakes  of  others  towards  them ; 
and  as  this  form  of  regret  commonly  takes 
the  line  of  having  cheated  ourselves,  or  hav- 
ing been  cheated,  out  of  some  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world, — place  and  name,  more 
money  and  more  fricn(k,  everything  involved 
in  success  in  life, — it  is  a  question  whether 
tlie  theme  is  ever  a  very  profitable  one,  even 
where  a  man  rigidly  confines  himself  to  his 
own  share  of  the  blunder.  But,  in  fact,  no 
one  can  indulge  in  this  turn  of  thought  lung 
without  implicating  friends,  connections,  and 
allies  in  the  disgrace.  It  is  disagreeable  to 
dwell  for  long  exclusively  on  our  own  follies. 
The  mind  irresistibly  seeks  for  partners  in  a 
•orape,  and  men  are  so  bound  up  in  one  an- 
otbeir  that  it  can  always  find  them.  It  is 
certain  that  people  apt  with  the  phrases,  **  It 
was  a  great  mistake,**  **  I  made  a  great  mis- 
take,'* cannot  carry  on  the  strain  beyond  the 
first  ooufeesion  witboat  falling  foul  of  their 
friends*  dealing  with  them.  To  starl  with, 
tliey  are  perhaps  oonocioiis  of  fiuUng  hi  wt- 
tain  preliminary  elements  of  ■uooeM  ;  jfet  h 
is  but  a  sour  sort  of  humiliCj  to  pdi4  o«l 
defeets  in  their  edaoatioo,  tboof^  than  may 
be  tnith  id  it    Hm  kmm  not  m  m  noe  of 
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mistake-makers.    Educati       has  never  been 
free  from  mistakes,  and  proDably  very  grave 
ones.    If  a  man   has  been  brouff         \  i 
scrupulous  care,  he  is  the  vl 
If  he  has  had  the  chances  of  otner  OQiyi,         ^ 
of  individual  character  has   been  i      ii     » 
In  some  degree  or  other  his  spirit  has  eitnei 
been  cowed  by  severity,  or  spoilt  by  o^ 
dulgence.      If   left  to  himself,  he  acu 
desultory  habits.      If   held  to  hard  n 
labor,  imagination  it  ■  If  parei 

have  a  large  prom         4 1  nee,  they 

entail  on  their  sc*  vion.    If 

they  belong  to  ne  of  ^ 

clique.    If  they 

he  enters  life  soliuirj,  < 

without  the  power  to  make  r  t 

interfered  in  his  choice  of  a  c  ...s  i 

clination  might  not  be  sufficiently  vuusultea. 
If  they  left  him  to  choose,  he  was  throwr 
prematurely  upon  a  judgment  unfit  for  tb 
responsibility.  No  circumstances  have  cvei 
been  perfectly  happy,  no  management  has 
ever  been  entirely  judioloaB,  no  man*s  friends 
have  in  all  respects  acted  wisely  by  him ; 
and  in  every  training  a  hundred  things  have 
been  ill-done  or  fraught  with  danger.  It  is 
the  facility  of  shifting  off  some  of  the  burden 
and  the  blame  of  our  worst  mistakes  that 
makes  this  habit  the  most  spurious  of  all 
forms  of  repentance,  and  often  a  mere  un- 
grateful sham  of  contrition.  To  see  a  man, 
poker  in  hand,  on  a  wet  day,  dashing  at  the 
coals,  and  moodily  counting  up  the  world's 
mistakes  against  him,  is  neither  a  dignified 
nor  an  engaging  spectacle  ;  and  our  sympa- 
thy flags,  with  the  growing  conviction  that 
no  man  is  an  utter  victim  to  the  mistakes  of 
others  who  has  not  an  ineradicable  propen- 
sity to  make  mistakes  himself,  and  that  peo- 
ple are  constantly  apt  to  attribute  a  state  of 
things  to  one  particular  condition  or  mis- 
chance which,  sooner  or  later,  must  have 
happened  from  some  inherent  weakness  and 
openness  to  attack.  There  is,  besides,  the 
experience,  which  must  in  its  degree  be  uni- 
versal, that  wishes  and  expectations  by  no 
means  necessarily  suggest  the  means  to  their 
attainment,  and  that  in  youth  especially  we 
have  of^en  very  earnestly  wanted  a  thing, 
and  yet  taken  no  steps,  or  just  tlie  wrong 
ones,  to  get  it,  vaguely  expecting  our  desires ' 
to  accomplish  themselves,  though  our  outer 
life  and  aotioos  may  oven  wilfully  run  coun- 
ter to  ibem. 
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That  subtile  y  between  thought 

^nd  a<     'n  wfaicn  is  to  De  observed  in  specn- 

3iou8  characters,  brings  about 

recondite  mistakes  of  life. 

.jsea  by  refusing  to  believe  in 

the  navnral  consequences  of  actions, — by  not 

anting  the  cost.    Thus  an  act  of  large  and 

ional  liberality  often  looks  like  a  mis- 

-not  at  the  time  when  we  are  dazzled 

e  air  of  r-^'-wfltifico,  but  when  we  com- 

B  it  w  **         an's  course,  and 

noce  its  <  acter,  which  is 

tiM  only  f  of  the  motive 

'qpn^*  ig  on  the  same 

1  A  single  unsup. 

«y  m  an  unscrupulous 

&      re  blunder, — noting  the 

jav  .  ic  is  u)  **  mingle  isolated  acts 

i.  mercy  wun  extreme  measures. ' '    It  sounds 

trribly  cold-blooded,  and  sinks  him  lower 

an  ever  in  the'  disesteem  of  modem  read- 
^tn ;  but  he  may  have  taken  a  juster  measure 
than  wc  do  at  %h  distance  of  the  motive 
which  prompted  the  discordant  generosity. 
However,  we  must  not  dwell  on  this  part  of 
our  subject,  though  a  writer  of  the  Spectator 
did  propose  it  **  as  no  unacceptable  piece  of 
entertainment  to  the  town  to  inquire  into  the 
bidden  features  of  the  blunders  and  mistakes 
of  wise  men." 

Of  course,  all  people  reviewing  their  own 
lives  must  see  in  them  great  mistakes, — won- 
derful mistakes, — perhaps  a  mere  series  of 
mistakes  as  compared  to  that  ideal  of  life 
with  which  they  started,  and  in  contrast  with 
which  the  reality  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  lirginnings  without  endings,  cease- 
less fluctuations  of  defign,  so  that  we  have 
something  to  do  to  trace  the  one  mind  at 
work  through  the  successions  of  change.  Yet 
we  may  be  sure  that  this  is  just  what  others 
can  see  in  us.  It  may  be  noted  that  where 
men  themselves  attribute  ill-success  or  mis- 
chance to  separate  distinct  mistakes, — as,  for 
instance,  to  the  choice  of  such  an  adviser, 
the  rngnging  in  such  a  speculation, — those 
who  have  to  observe  them  trace  all  to  char- 
acter. They  see  that,  if  failure  had  not  come 
at  puch  a  juncture,  it  must  at  some  others 
from  certain  flaws  in  a  man's  nature  which 
he  muKt  heal  and  repair  before  he  can  go 
straight, — that  mistakes  simply  mark  occa- 
sions when  he  was  tested.  We  see  in  a  ca- 
reer a  hundred  chances  thrown  away  and 
wasted,  not  at  all  from  accident ;  though  the 


actor,  looking  back,  does  not  know  why  he 
chose  the  wrong,  and  is  still  only  aware  of 
having  vacillated  between  two  courses  in  a 
certain  toss-up  state  of  mind,  in  which,  as 
far  as  he  d^es.  he  might  just  as  well  have 
chosen  right,i-|ie  being  the  last  to  remember 
that  a  crisis  is  tjie  occasion  for  hidden  faults 
and  predominating  influences  to  declare  them- 
selves ;  so  that  his  mistakes  were,  in  » 
manner,  inevitable.  For  example,  one  man 
rushes  headlong  into  an  uncongenial,  impru- 
dent marriage,  which  may  be  considered  the 
mistake,  par  excellence^  of  life.  Can  there  be 
properly  anything  merely  accidental  in  such 
a  step?  Does  it  not  belong  to  a  certain 
course  of  action, — to  a  vein  of  folly  or  conceit 
of  which  something  of  the  sort  is  a  natural 
sequence,  which  he  only  escapes  by  a  happy 
accident  or  want  of  opportunity  ?  Another 
man  is  intending  to  marry  all  his  life,  and 
dies  a  peevish  old  bachelor,  owning  his  mis- 
take ;  but  others  can  trace  a  whole  course  of 
weak  compliance,  or  selfish,  nngonerous  cau- 
tion, as  the  cause  of  his  present  isolation. 

It  may  be  that  the  errors  of  a  consistent, 
deliberate  course  of  l&tion  only  go  by  another 
name  ;  but  certainly  the  habit,  in  all  its  fla- 
grancy,  not  only  of  making  mistakes,  but  of 
mooning  over  them,  belongs  to  those  who 
act  on  impulse,  and  disdain  a  producible 
reason  for  their  actions.  This  might  seem 
self-evident ;  but  not  only  are  the  people 
prone  to  impulse  incorrigibly  proud  of  it  as 
being  akin  in  their  mind  to  genius,  which  can 
afford  to  despise  the  slower  processes  of  rea- 
son, but  the  world  does  much  to  foster  the 
idea,  by  attaching  high-sounding  adjectives 
to  the  word, — so  that  good  impulses,  noble 
impulses,  generous  impulses,  run  off  our 
tongue  of  themselves.  Yet,  in  faot,  the  ma- 
jority of  impulses  are  not  good  or  noble,  and 
experience  shows  us  that  impulse  is  amongst 
the  most  inconvenient  and  questionable  guides 
in  human  affairs.  A  good  impulse  either 
means  an  inspiration,  or  it  is  a  good  habit  of 
mind,  showing  itself  on  some  sudden  call  with 
a  readiness  of  response  which  is  mistaken  for 
spontaneous  resolve.  But  the  impulse  we 
see  most  of  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  pro-' 
ceedifcpm  some  looseness  of  mind  which  de* 
fies  ■wl  forbids  the  formation  of  habits, — 
whiflh  forms  nothing,  but  drifts  along,  when 
it  aofci  on  ordinary  principles  of  conduct, 
without  aoqairing  any  lasting  impressioni 
from  custom,  or  uj  •dbesiveoesi ;  so  IhftI, 


MISTAKES    IN    LIFE. 


Tivhen  a  new  or  bizarre  Buggestion  prcBcnts 
itMclf,  it  coined  with  the  force  of  a  command. 
Why  not?  why  shouldn't  theyV-and  there 
1*0  no  counteracting  stay  of  habit  to  provide 
an  anijwcr,  or  8tnnd  against  the  delirious  joy 
of  novelty, — the  gambler *s  ei|^tement  of 
putting  the  happinet^s  of  bis  future  on  a 
chance  for  the  mere  thrill  of  seeing  it  imper- 
illed. 

After  all,  we  shall  not  often  get  the  actor 
and  the  looker-on  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as  to 
what  are  mistakes.  As  the  epicure  lays  the 
account  of  his  indigestion  to  the  few  drops  of 
cream  in  his  after-dinner  cup  of  tea,  so  the 
repiner  over  his  own  destiny  sets  his  misfor- 
tunes down  to  trifling  indiscretlonSf  or  evpn 
to  what  oth'^rs  might  consider  exceptional  ex- 
hibitions of  good  sense ;  while  the  decisive 
failures,  the  incontrovertible  mistakes,  are 
defended  to  the  death.  Some  of  this  school 
have  only  one  mistake  to  reproach  themself  cs 
with,  but  this  recurring,  as  we  are  given  to 
understand,  at  various  turning-points  of  life, 
— that  of  not  having  taken  their  own  way, 
but  having  allowed  themselves,  at  some  crit- 
ical juncture,  to  follow  t^  advice,  the  exam- 
ple, the  opinion  of  others. 

Persons  of  a  speculative  cast  can  scarcely 
escape  this  hnbit  of  mind.  Their  own  expe- 
rience is  much  like  Mr.  Clough's : — 

"  How  often  sat  I  poring  o'er 
My  Htnngc,  distorted  youth, 
Scekiiijv  in  vain  in  all  my  store 
One  focliog  based  on  truth  ;  *' 

f«)r  a  certain  int<»llcctual  activity  prompts  to 
a  perpetual  review  and  suspicion  of  the  past. 
Authors,  the  picked  men  of  this  class,  who 
arc  driven  by  their  calling  to  utilize  the  ac- 
tions and  proc»?edings  generally  of  so  much 
of  mankind  as  come  in  their  way,  may  be 
said  to  conHtitute  themselves  the  authority  on 
all  questions  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  pro- 
nounce ex  ca^hrdrd  on  what  are  the  mistakes 
of  others  ;  thongfi  their  attitude  of  critics  of 
the  human  rnce  diverts  them  from  personal 
vii^ilance,  and  makes  them  crying  examples 
of  mistakes  in  their  own  persons.  Thus  we 
may  see  them  very  much  alive  to  the  world's 
mistaken  toward  them,  and  very  blind  to  the 
real  caune,  often  to  the  real  facts,  of  tbeir 
own.  It  i^  next  to  impossible  but  tha^|^fe- 
crs.  as  a  claims,  should  be  discontenten^p ; 
for  human  nature  craves  for -action,  and.  In 
the  l>ng  run,  the  obifterver,  whatever  biigio- 
cess  in  his  own  field,  will  feel  it  m  miMke 
that  he  has  not  been  an  active  worker  instead 
of  a  chronicler  and  speoalator  od  others* 
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Avork.    They  are  a)  in,  too,  to 

overvalue  their  own  juugmuu*.  &ud  thn^  r 
lay  the  cause  of  their   misol 
wrong  door.     Thus  the  autobi 
personal  revelations  of  literal, 
sent  them  all  as  victims  of  mi 

But  all  people  who  are  not  u     i  • 
are  not  therefore  men  of  thoughb. 
are  a  very  prolific  subject  with  all  i 
of  things,  as  so  many  do,  solely  by         • 
There  are  persons  who  live  iD  the  uvuvl 
they  are  wise  till  somath  '^s  whc. 

irrespective  of  theii  oaotivc 

when  they  sprinii 
sion  that  they  hi 
ful  what  steps  w 
ml,  proper,  nay.  i 
event  does  not  vimu*.. 
It  is  imperative  on  many  u 
somebo<iy — anybody — when  ti  ^ 

as  they  would  have  them.     Thu.  a«e^ 

ing  with  a  mil  way  accident  is  bent  on  prov- 
ing it  a  great  mistake  that  he  went  by  that 
train  nt  all.  The  irrevocable,  with  all  un- 
reasoning natures,  is  forever  prompting  this 
ilkisory,  deceitful  form  oTMf-blamo,  which 
issues  In  notliing  ;  for  iMMl^maught  them 
any  new  principle  of  C0EiaDCt7 

Many   p<.H>ple    attril  ^Iv^e  a 

scritfs  of  mistakes  from 
of  their  powers.     It  is  . 
accounting  to  themselves  v«uj  3  dus 

where  their  deserts  should  place  bu«  ii 

soothing  to  their  vanity  to  lay  their  *  Ja- 

the  charge  of  some  defect  in  policy  or  ' 
ment.  They  are  at  the  foot  of  toe 
instead  of  the  top,  and  find  a  feeble,-  ^n^ 
consolation  in  counting  up  a  series  of  isolatca 
blunders.  It  all  comes  from  not  embracing 
that  opening,  from  stepping  short  on  the  way 
to  success  a  day  too  soon,  from  an  ill  choice 
of  advisers  at  some  important  crisis,  and  so 
on.  But  the  truth  is,  everybody  is  making; 
such  mistakes  always.  No  man  can  g(>t  on 
without  the  power,  not  of  avoid  ing  mistakes, 
but  of  nullifying  and  mastering  them  when 
made.  Yes !  no  doubt  every  life  is  full  of 
mistakes,  and  it  is  a  further  argument  ngtunst 
morbid  dwelling  u{>on  them  that  we  can 
mrely  find  in  our  own  cose  which  of  them  has 
told  lastingly  against  us.  Going  by  analo(;y, 
—observing  what  sort  of  mistakes  press  and  ' 
gnaw  on  the  minds  of  others, — our  own  sen- 
sitiveness is  far  from  being  an  infallible  judge. 
We  may  then  lye  attaching  mighty  eon^e- 
quences  to  some  indiscretion  which  has  really 
served  us  well,  while  the  mistake  which  has 
damaged  us  may  lurk  altogether  out  of  our 
cognizance.  Especially  we  may  take  for 
^«nted,  of  every  man  who  sits  and  murmur^ 
over  the  mistakes  of  others  towards  him,  that, 
in  fiict,  he  is  suffering  infinitely  more  from 
the  consequences  of  his  own. 
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THE  SATUki 


RDAY    REVIEW    UPON    O  CONNELL. 


UPOX  O'CONNELL. 
I  why  the  Inah  people 
««tSia8tio    about   <J'CoiiDeIl.      If 
w  weep  at  the  Libenitor's  urn,  it 
£riu  has  a  very  sound  judgment 
■       80  green  an  the  world  supposes. 
1  agitator  cannot  be  pronounced  cither 
» character  or  a  diistinguisluKl  public 
and  it  is  sati^'f}lctory  to  believe  that 
ire  Dot  wasted  on  a  decidedly  spurious 
■iioh  displays  of  posthumous  pai-ty  ran- 
^  that  which  took  place  at  Belfast  on  the 
A  day  w'*"*  **•-  ^blindcmonstnition  are  both 
»•»■  ■•^tthc  mere  reproach  of 
Cdbtttttor  is  one  which 
low.    I'he  name  of 
]lated  with  one  un- 
«/ civil  and  religious 
»ry  exception  of  his 
.w                       ,  vuiliolic   Emancipation,  his 
^ea                     isidered  both  discreditable  and 
uisohvw.                ii  the  abolition  of  the  upjust 
diaabilitivs  which  afifucted   more  especially   the 
ola.48  to  which  he  himt*elf  belonged,  all  that  was 
useful  and  honorable  in  his  public  life  began  and 
aided.    We  do  not  recollect  a  single  other  in- 
stance in  which  he  devoted  his  confessedly  great 
powers,   wheth"'  ■tiA*w»»ufully  or  otherwise,   to 
any  object  c(^  cnefit  his  country,  ma- 
terially or  mor j  icft  Ireland  as  miserable 

as  he  fnup'*  '*•  le  of  the  measures  which 

^  ibuted  to  ameliorate  the 

at  most  w latched  peasaut- 
»^  —  ••"»  *"-c  ui  jarth  can  be  traced  even  re- 
mr  Buce.    After  the  passing  of  the 

Bi  itvu  <xvi,,  he  took  to  sedition  as  a  trade  ; 

-..o  talents  were  thenceforth  aluiost  exclu- 
amployed  in  stirring  up  the  passions  of 
ajoraiit  mosses  fur  an  object  which  no  man 
_-cW  better  than  hinis«'lf  to  be  r.  sheer  inipassi- 
ity.  No  pablic  man  of  our  time  lias  l)eeu  more 
.amelessly  insensible  to  the  rei>ponsibiIities  which 
•ocoupany  popular  iufliieflce  and  uratorical  power. 
He  debauclied  and  dciuonilized  the  minds  of  his 
oonntrymen  with  stupid  :ui<l  inemhicious  adula. 
tlon.  I^izy  and  improvidont  pe:is:ints,  with  a 
turn  for  murderiog  th»Mr  Inndlonls,  were  accred- 
ited with  ail  the  virtues  under  heaven,  and  credu- 
lous  mobs  were  t4iuglit  to  believe  that  the  British 
Army  and  the  British  Kuipire  existed  only  by 
their  permission.  He  was  h:ibitii!illy  and  ostcn- 
tatiou<*ly  ini<ineere,  and  never  hesitited  to  repeat, 
year  after  year,  with  undiminished  effrontery, 
the  same  impudent  hoax  wiiich  experience  hod 
periodically  detected.  Mr.  Seward  has  for  some 
time  left  off  predicting  the  **  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  *'  within  ninety  days  at  farthest ;  but 
we  do  not  recollect  that  the  Irish  agitator  ever 
dropped  the  stereotyped  fiction  which  amused 
and  gratified  a  succession  of  monster  meetings. 
To  Miy  that  he  was  rccklet>sly  abusive  is  to  men- 
tion one  of  his  most  venial  failings.  He  was  not 
only  coarse,  but  malignant.  **  I^aw  "  and  **  or- 
der  '*  were  eternally  on  his  lips  ;  but  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  his  teaching  was  the  perpetuation  of 
political  feuds  and  class  hatreds.  If  his  incendi- 
ary nonsense  about  Celt  and  Saxon  had  produced 


its  intended  effect,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  two 
races  could  have  continued  to  live  together  in  the 
same  island.  Altogether,  it  is  no  eanggeration 
to  say  that  the  last  fifteen  years  of  O'Lonnell's 
life  were  on  almost  unmixed  evil  to  the  country 
whieh  blindly  trusted  and  idolized  him.;  and  it 
is  incomprehensible  how  any  Irishman  who  re- 
spects himself  can  take  pleasure  in  reviving  a 
name  which  only  awakens  painful  and  humiliat- 
ing memories. 


The  Book  of  the  week  is  the  collected  edition 
of  the  Poems  of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 
Praed,  christened  Winthrop  after  his  mother's 
family,  and  Mackworth  after  that  of  his  father, 
which  had  changed  its  name  some  generations 
earlier,  was  born  in  18012,  and  died  in  1B3H.  His 
fiither  was  scrgcant-at-law,  and  for  many  yeare 
Chairman  of  the  Audit  Board.  At  Eton  young 
Praed  was  the  leading  t^irit  of  **  The  Etoa»un,** 
and  the  founder  of  the  "  Boys'  Library."  At 
Gimbridgc  he  won  medals  for  Greek,  Laiin,  and 
Englisli  verse,  and  was  a  chief  in  the  Union  De- 
bating  Society,  excelled  only  in  reputation  by 
Macaulay  and  Charles  Austin,  and  at  this  time 
he  beciune  a  foremost  writer  in  Mr.  Cliarles 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine.  In  18*Jo  Piued 
was  at  Kton  again  as  private  tutor  for  two  years 
to  liord  Kmcst  Bruce,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
began  writing  for  the  magazines  and  annuals. 
In  May,  18*JV),  he  was  calletl  to  the  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  November,  lb30,  he  came 
into  parliament  as  member  for  St  Germains, 
and  was  returned  again  in  18:n.  The  Keform 
Bill  deprived  St  Germains  of  its  franchise; 
Praed  stood  for  St.  Ives  in  1832,  an«l  was  ru- 
jeoted,  but  in  1831  was  returned  with  Mr.  T. 
Baring,  for  Yannouth,  after  a  contest  by  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fatal  disease,  lie  obtained  the  friendship  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  held  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government,  in  1834-5,  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary to  the  Board  of  Control.  In  1837  he  left 
Yarmouth  for  Aylesbury,  for  which  borough  he 
was  member  when  he  died.  Ilis  mother  had 
died  in  Iris  childhood.  He  lost  his  fiUher,  and 
he  marrioil,  in  the  year  1835,  and  when  he  died, 
in  18811,  he  left  his  widow  with  two  infiuit  daugh- 
ters. It  was  the  intention  of  his  widow  to  pub- 
lish her  huslMind's  poems,  with  an  introductory 
memoir  by  his  friend  the  Reverend  Uerwent 
Coleridge.  But  the  widow  also  is  now  dead,  and 
for  the  oomplete  fhlfilment  of  her  wish  the  pub- 
lio  4b  indebted  to  the  poet's  daughters,  ifow 
moflldbe  public  gains  by  its  fulfilment  we  hope 
pptNT  to  show  when  we  discuss  the  poema. 
WiBarop  Praed  was  a  true  individual  poet,  the 
bMt  writer  of  vers  de  tociete  in  all  our  litera- 
tUTC^  and  KNnething  more  than  that  —  £f  asi- 
iner. 
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L94    EEii  Jliuiiru-HOOD.- 

t|fiV  ftlt  oJODu  to  grandma's 
rb#f  jouni^yeii  tU rough  the  wood, 

jiiu  I    ' . .   ' :  i  •  i  i'  bflflkot  carried  ^ 
■  '  iiomiDg  bright, 

Vitiii  ibr  j;viiiien  balls  of  butter 
B^e&tb  ibe  napkin  white. 

Ebit  tnuit  liaTc  thought  of  grandma 

While  waMng  in  the  skm^e  ; 
How  lipvingly  and  gladlj 

fillie*d  greet  her  Uttlo  maid  ; 
^hen  bTh  1m  s  Tm  T^t  opened » 

^OW  [1  -  djune  woidiibe 

To  Bceihi:  UuU^  liiiisbnt. 

Put  op  io  carcTully  ! 

I  tlifi  i^vl  deceiver, 
.  wItJi  CRid  ejea  I 
.  _^  Blv  cb^ld ,  ctKafldinf , 
jyTwHS  iLijj'.-.i,!Ji  rliau  wise, 
N«i"ig!it  kuowifjg  uf  ih{?  dikBgCf, 

>ir^r  R'ATing  in  thie  T 
T&e  iiitl«  alory  t^^Ui  i 
f  ikUs  t9  hk  wlcB  I 


^  W4J,        J 
ilWt  1 

I  ft  PTf^.     ^ 


It  IS  ft  tnonniful  ttor^, 

But,  like  Re*l  feidinpr.  Flood, 

All  wi?  [-H-nr  littjo  dail-hi/D 
An  wtUdng  in  the 

Our  path  is  yerj 
But  set  n" 

The  wolf  la 


-^Tract  JournaL 


-THE    LESSON    OF    THE    HOUR. 

But,  alas  !  what  holy  an«l 
Brings  the  t\&ye  the  glad  erangel  T 
And  what  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Brake  his  dungeon  gates  at  night? 

LONOrELLOW. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  HOUB. 

BT  EDWAKD  8.  BAND,  JB. 

Stbono  in  fkith  for  the  future,    . 

Drawing  our  hope  from  the  past, 
Manfully  standing  to  battle. 

However  may  blow  the  blast : 
Onward  still  pressing  undaunted. 

Let  the  foe  be  strong  as  he  may. 
Though  the  sky  be  dark  as  midnight, 

Remembering  the  dawn  of  day. 

Strong  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Bold  for  the  sake  of  right,  ' 
Watchful  and  ready  always. 

Alert  by  day  and  night ; 
With  a  sword  for  the  foe  of  fineedom. 

From  whatever  side  he  oome. 
The  same  for  the  open  foeman 

And  the  traitorous  Ariend  at  home. 

Strong  with  the  arm  uplifted, 

And  nerved  with  God's  own  might. 
In  an  age  of  glory  living 

In  a  holy  cause  to  fight ; 
And  whilom  catching  music 

Of  the  future's  minstrelsy. 
As  those  who  strike  for  freedom 

Blows  that  can  never  die. 


fiXNGING  AT   MIDNIGHT. 

_  the  Psalm  of  David, — 
and  enslaved, — 
*s  victory, 
bright  and  f^ree. 

In  that  hour  when  night  is  calmest. 
Sung  he  from  the  Hebrew  Psalmist, 
In  a  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
That  I  could  not  choose  but  hear, — 

Songs  of  triumph  and  ascriptions. 
Such  as  reached  the  swart  Egyptians, 
When  upon  the  Red  Sea  coast. 
Perished  Pharaoh  and  his  host. 

The  voice  of  his  devotion 
Filled  my  heart  with  strange  emotion  ; 
For  its  tones  by  turns  were  glad. 
Sweetly  solemn,  wildly  glad. 

Paul  and  Silos,  In  their  prison, 
Sung  of  Christ,  the  Lord  arisen  ; 
And  an  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Broke  their  dungeon  gates  at  nig^t 


Strong,  though  the  worid  may  threaten. 

Though  thrones  may  totter  down. 
And  in  many  an  Old  World  palace, 

Unessy  sits  the  crown : 
Not  for  the  present  only 

Is  the  war  we  wage  to-day. 
But  the  sound  shall  echo  ever 

When  we  shall  have  passed  away. 

8trong,-^*ti8  an  age  of  glory. 
And  worth  a  thousand  years 

Of  petty,  weak  disputinga. 
Of  ambitious  hopes  and  fears  : 

And  we,  if  we  learn  the  lesson 
All-glorious  and  sublime. 

Shall  go  down  to  fUture  ages 
I  for  all  time. 


\  in  human  boasting, 
i  high  and  holy  will, 
I  of  a  mighty  Worker 
Hit  jiurpoee  to  fulfil : 
Oh,  paSent  warriors,  watchers,— 

A  thousand'fold  your  power, 
If  ye  read  with  prayerfhl  purpose 
The  Leewn  of  the  Hour. 

-^ConHnental  ManUdjf, 
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From  Hie  WMtndnsier  JUykw. 
MOUNTAINEERING. 
The  Alpine  Guide.    By  John  Bftll.  2  Vols. 
Fbrt  1.— Weetern  Alps,  1863.    Pfeirt  II.— 
Central  Alpe,  1864.    London.    Longman 
and  Co. 

Thkrb  are  few  people  nowadays  who  have 
ever  left  England  at  all  that  have  not  seen 
something  of  the  Alps,  and  still  fewer  of  these 
who  have  not  felt  something  of  the  mountain 
fever  in  their  veins.  As  a  natural  result,  we 
have  been  bored  to  death  with  every  form  of 
Alpine  narrative, — serious,  comic,  scientific, 
poetical,  semi-pseudo-soientifioo-poetioo-per- 
sonal.  Men  (to  say  nothing  of  women)  have 
come  back  from  the  mountains  as  gushing 
over  with  their  adventures  as  children  from 
a  fair,  and  have  prosed  about  their  hair- 
breadth escapes  or  the  contents  of  their  carpet- 
bags with  odious  earnestness.  All  this  is 
very  silly  ;  but  a  far  sillier  affectation  is  that 
of  the  very  refined  people  who  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Alps — the  pathless, 
infinite  Alps — are  as  good  as  hackneyed.  No 
doubt  the  frisky  impertinences  of  a  few  brag- 
gart scramblers  are  hard  to  bear ;  and  the 
boisterous  glee  with  which  they  recount  their 
deeds  of  daring  recalls  the  dreary  fun  of 
the  priie-ring.  fiut  ail  this  is  no  excuse  for 
the  rank  profanity  of  those  who  make  light 
of  the  noble  art  of  mountaineering  in  itself. 
We  believe  that  so  far  from  too  much  having 
been  said  about  it,  its  real  title  to  honor  has 
never  been  recognized, — caret  quia  vote  sacro. 
The  Alps  will  be  worn  out  only  when  the 
ocean  and  the  firmament  are  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable  ;  and  Alpine  climbing  may  be 
reckoned  the  folly  of  boys  only  when  the  sap 
is  withering  up  in  men,  and  the  fibres  of  their 
natures  are  growing  coarse.  It  is  rather  our 
belief  that  of  all  the  modes  in  which  men 
may  refresh  themselves  from  work,  this  is  the 
worthiest,  most  reasonable,  most  adapted  to 
our  times.  Love  for  the  mountains  is  yet 
but  in  its  egg ;  and  mountain  vralking  has 
yet  to  take  rank  as  the  noblest,  the  happiest, 
and  tlie  most  popular  of  all  oacJMtional  pur- 
suits.  7^ 

Let  us  bo  just.  There  are  many  things 
good,  even  though  but  one  thing  is  best. 
Dull  of  spirit,  but  weak  of  stomach,  is  he 
who  docs  not  know  the  thrill  which  stirs  all 
English  blood  upon  the  sea, — who  does 
not  love  it  in  its  every  mood,  its  gayest  and 
its  wildcat,— who  is  blind  to  the  curves  of 


prow  and  sail, — .  tha        i 

charge  of  wa       ^         j«>  la 

trenchant  keel, —  wnu  d 

sea  sights  and  sounds, 

the  quaint,  quiet  speecn  ox 

who  has  not  glowed  with  the  trab 

of  the  deep.    All  manners  and  vrayi       irni 

men  move  upon  the  waters  are  gooa  i 

to  be  despised  ;  the  very  thud  of  the 

fisherman's  bow, — the  fierce  pulsation  at 

tending  oars, — ^the  plu        into  the  still  pooi. 

— the  vrreathed  oirdtf  ite, — aU 

good  to  fill  the  m  a 

heart. 


Yet  though  .he  i         a  * 
Briton  who  could  gu 
ocean,  in  the  Alps 
more.    In  them  eai 

1 

join  to  give  fresh  mystery 
Alpine  sol           ••-  mftr- 

r 

ind  tMTio 

even  tl 
forms  01 

comparisoL, 

and  multiform,  i  >««  more 

deep.    Billows  ox  ice  j  to  those 

of  any  tempest-driven  m»  oasn  uicmselves 
to  fragment«^4ri|^lpine  peaks  loftier  tenfold 
than  those  (iVlfH|Mteb|Bd  from  an  Alpine 
summit  may  be^m^^|M|  yet  more  gold- 
en, vaulting  a  fiiSmHPiPkt  horison. 

May  it  also  be  long  before  the  pride  of  our 
horse- taming  race  is  forgotten,  and  English- 
men cease  to  love  every  pace  of  the  nobto 
brute, — the  throb  of  the  gallop,  the  bounding 
leap,  the  stately  tread,  and  all  the  proad, 
delicate  vrays,  the  fire,  the  grace,  the  tnul 
and  patience  of  the  first  of  the  animals. 
Nay,  but  all  rational  delight  in  the  horse,  that 
comes  of  honorable  using  of  his  gifts,  is  a 
right  and  gallant  thing,  very  cheering  to  the 
healthy  spirits,  and  very  bradng  to  the  well- 
grained  muscle.  Sunt  quo$  curricula, — and 
he  must  be  a  pedant  that  grudged  men  their 
delight  in  the  horse  and  in  every  sort  of  skill 
which  he  can  call  out.  Be  it,  however, 
remembered  that  the  practice  of  climbing 
mountains  breeds  a  still  keener  use  of  hand 
and  eye, — pursuit  still  fiercer,  resolves  yet 
readier,  and  the  higher  concert  of  man  with 
man.  Can  any  man  seriously  compare  the 
chase  of  a  poor  vermin-fox  with  the  lest  of 
the  attack  on  some  untrodden  pass,  or  the 
rapture  of  the  race  with  that  of  conquering 
a  new  mountain-top?  No  gallop  warms  the 
blood  like  the  whirl  down  a  slope  of  snow ; 
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and  no  tarf  gt  8  xi      bo  merrily  as  the 

oninch        of       sp  g  ioe.    But,  were 

all  tl  equal,  m  ad  the  higher  ele- 

uie  moral  features  of  a  pastime, 
Aip       Hi  ;  as  far  surpasses  horseman- 

p  m  ui  lis  forms  as  the  mystery  of  the 
Alpine  solitudes  does  our  English  downs,  as 
much  as  trust  in  a  tried  comrade  is  better 
than  oar  finest  sympathy  with  the  brute. 

There  comes,  then,  many  an  old  Eoglish 
sport  not  to  be  despised  by  any  one  who  values 
a  light  heart  and  a  aonnd  body ;  but  no  se- 
liooa  man  oould  phoe  theso  mere  exercises  of 
mi      e  beside  the  moanting  into  the  super- 

t      le  world  of  ice,  the  inexhaustible  vis- 
and  w^lilftationn  amidst  those  unearthly 
ioiwudai^iplf^t'"^ 

.  We  tpUSt  hMj  of  the  most  ancient  and, 
in  the  vulgar  sense,  the  most  honorable  of 
our  national  gUMi, — the  alaoghter  of  wild 
(or  teae)  ninalii  This  ponBit,  though 
folloiwa  rt.nwtft|gJ»:Hi»Jtaid  ehkfly  out  of 
fiuhion,  yiij^fmMiMiir-^e  half-samge 
heirloom  of  our  Honaan  conquerors, — [ 
yet  been  found  with  many  to  supply  a  very 
health-giyiog  occupation,  and  to  minister 
some  not  unuseful  relaxatiwt  to  the  mind. 
Nay,  men  not  otherwipt  iifattmal  have  been 
known  to  take  a  klHtNliib  in  the  mere  snar- 
ing of  the  lithe  ediMMi,  in  the  bagging  of  the 
toothsome  grouse,  in  the  stalking  of  the  wary 
buck  ;  nay,  even  in  the  very  worrying  of  an 
otter  or  a  hare.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit 
and  inyeterate  sanction  of  opinion  !  Far  be 
it  from  any  man— be  he  Rufus  or  Jaqucs— 
to  gainsay  the  fragrant  glow  of  life  which  the 
heather  sheds,  or  the  zest  of  a  sportsman's 
hard  day,  or  the  charm  of  the  angler*s  haunt. 
Yet  it  seems  to  us  all  these  were  better  if  un- 
polluted with  the  torture  of  poor  brutes  ;  if 
blood  and  quivering  plumes  did  not  stain  the 
purple  moor ;  and  if  eyes  which  delight  in 
glen  and  moor  did  not  kindle  yet  more  bright- 
ly over  the  dying  shudder  of  the  deer  ;  if  the 
spell  of  some  haunted  pool  were  not  snapped 
by  the  writhing  of  the  torn  trout.  A  true 
lover  of  Nature,  methinks,  might  seek  her  bet- 
ter than  through  the  agonies  of  tho  beauti- 
ful creatures  which  she  nurtures.  Let  him 
who  loves  these  things  take  his  fill  of  them  to 
his  heart's  lust, — but  let  him  not  dare  to 
compare  his  joys  with  the  unbloody  raptures 
of  the  Alpine  climber,  whose  only  quarry  is 
the  visible  glory  of  this  earth,  whose  ardor 


needs  not  to  be  whetted  by  the  scream  of  any 
tortured  thing,  whoso  love  of  naturo  is  not 
debased  by  the  animal  instincts  of  destruction. 

Indeed,  if  wounding  and  killing  be  the 
height  of  manliness,  let  us  not  forgot  some 
time-honored  pastimes,  relics  mostly  of  the 
same  hunters'  or  fighters'  instinct, — where,  at 
any  rate,  the  sportsman  or  playor  hazards  as 
much  as  he  aims  for,  and  hits  at  least  a  game 
that  can  hit  him, — fencing,  sword-play,  cud- 
gel-playing, tilting  or  wrestling,  and  why  not 
boxing  and  fisticuffs  ? — nay,  if  tho  worrying 
brutes  to  death  bo  so  fascinating  an  amuse- 
ment, let  us  say  at  once  dog-fighting,  rat- 
hunting,  cock-fighting,  badger-drawing,  and 
the  other  accomplishments  of  your  lordly 
blackguard, — indeed,  a  whole  crowd  of  the 
lower  field  or  turf  sports,  innocent  or  vicious, 
simply  mirthful  or  simply  cruel,  but  all  not 
by  the  rational  man  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  finer  exercises  of  sense, 
the  truly  intellectual  joys  of  tho  fiesh. 

That  some  such  sport,  pastime,  or  relief  is 
very  necessary  in  our  present  civilization — 
some  such  unloosing  of  the  brain-fibre  and 
tension  of  the  muscle-fibre — is  plain  to  any 
man  yet  possessing  muscle  or  brain  to  bo  act- 
ed on.  Our  mode  of  life  is  all  too  feverish 
and  unwholesome  to  be  sustained  without  duo 
internals  for  tho  oxygenation  of  tho  blood  and 
the  phosphor ization  of  the  brain.  We  must 
rise  now  and  then,  like  the  whales,  to  a  purer 
medium.  After  the  ignoble  modern  fash- 
ion, we  have  got  to  look  on  mere  bodily  train- 
ing as  a  luxury  or  a  vanity,  and  the  old  reli- 
gious culture  of  tho  manly  powers  by  the 
Greeks  is  turned  into  a  jest  or  a  by-word. 
Half  tho  poetic  value  of  life  is  lost  amidst 
this  sordid  unrest  of  tho  mind.  In  those 
ages  when  education  meant  something  wider 
than  the  mastication  of  tough  grammars  and 
the  **  damnable  iteration  "  of  figures,  the 
cultivation  of  the  bodily  capacities  was 
brought  into  unison  with  tho  lessons  of  all 
civic  virtues  and  manly  duty.  This  welding 
of  courage,  strength,  and  thought  was  held 
to  bo  the  training  most  worthy  of  the  free- 
man and  thaUBitizen  ;  and  through  such  ex- 
ercises men  grew  up  to  no  small  force  and 
worth  of  character,  and  to  a  fine  balance  of 
the  whole  vital  powers.  The  tim-s  is  yet  fi&r 
distant  when  to  keep  the  due  force  and  equi- 
librium of  the  body  will  bo  held  as  one  of 
the  religious  duties ;  but  oven  we, — we  in  our 
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hectic  state  of  mental  reetlesBness, — even  we 
need  some  panses  from  intellectual  agitation, 
some  brief  bursts  of  pbTsical  exertion. 

Bat  as  if,  afler  all,  any  of  the  bigber  forms 
of  bodilj  exercise  were  simply  so  much  mere 
gratification  of  the  senses  or  simple  animal 
impulses !  As  if  there  were  such  things  in 
this  sense  as  mere  physical  enjoyments  !  Why, 
they  spring  equally  from  some  of  the  finest 
and  purest  parts  of  our  nature.  They  kindle 
in  us  some  of  the  healthiest  yearnings  of  the 
heart,  and  the  subtilest  of  our  intellectual 
musings.  Nay,  a  mere  autumn  walk  along  a 
wooded  hillside  nourishes  brain,  spirit,  and 
body  at  once,  and  opens  to  us  from  all 
sources  together  new  well-springs  of  life. 
Half  the  best  thoughts  of  our  modem  poets, 
of  our  artists,  our  musicians,  our  teachers, 
have  been  lit  up  by  this, — the  simplest,  truest 
source  of  inspiration. 

Not,  of  course,  that  mere  tension  of  muscle 
or  sudorification  of  the  skin  has  in  it  such 
virtue.  Mere  exercise  at  crank-work  would 
hardly  avail.  The  mind  must  be  unbent 
whilst  the  sinews  are  being  tightened.  A 
new  sphere  must  be  sought,  a  new  atmosphere 
must  be  breathed.  And  of  all  these  grounds 
the  Alps  offer  us  the  most  new  and  strange, 
the  most  exhilarating,  the  most  instructive, 
the  most  ennobling.  It  is  not  bodily  rest 
alone  which  is  needed  by  the  jaded  son  of  le^ 
tors,  law,  or  science.  He  requires  most  his 
spirit  to  be  refreshed, — bathed  in  new  life, — 
not  simply  relaxed.  He  needs  to  lay  aside 
memory,  forethought,  contrivance,  and  meth- 
od,— to  shake  his  shoulders  free  from  the 
yoke  of  habit, — to  step  down  from  the  tread- 
mill of  convention  on  to.  the  fresh  sod  of  his 
mother  earth.  The  dull  mechanic  round  of 
life  grates  so  hardly  on  the  free  spirit  that  to 
live  it  must  escape  sometimes  from  its  cage, 
and  soar  up  exulting  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 
We  live  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  iron  mask 
of  forms.  Our  daily  ways  are  at  bottom  so 
jojIcFS,  80  trite,  so  compulsory,  that  wo  must 
be  free  and  simple  sometimes,  or  we  break. 
Our  present  world  is  a  worU^  remarkable 
civilization,  and  of  very  supefllr  virtue ;  but 
it  is  not  very  natural  and  not  very  happy. 
We  need  yet  some  snatches  of  the  life  of 
youth, — to  be  for  a  season  only  simply  happy 
and  simply  healthy.  We  need  to  draw  some- 
times grctit  drnfls  of  simplicity  and  beauty. 
We  need  sometimes  that  poetry  should  be,  not  I 
droned  into  our  ears,  but  flashed  into  carl 


senses.    And  man,  \  wledgeand 

his  pride,  needs  soBflCimes  lo  .  :iothi 

and  to  feel  nothing  but  that  a 

lous  atom  in  a  marvellous  woria.- 

But  there  are  yet  various  rea         k 
make  keen  physical  exertions    noc 
necessary  for  our  muscular  and  animai  sys- 
tem, but  essential  also  to  our  moral  nataxe. 
Our  high  material  civilisation  is  always  tend* 
ing  towards  the  point  where  it  might  anni- 
hilate those  mundane  conditions  which  make 
the  human  powers  what  they  are.    Our  in- 
tellects—nay, our  veiy  Tirtaes— would  very 
soon  rot  or  run  to  seed,  were  the  necessity 
for  effort, — and  all  efibrt  is  ultimately  conce*^^ 
trated  in  muscuktr  effort, — wtm.  all  effodV'^ 
banished  from  the  world.-  n|4||pwn  race 
will  be  drawing  towardi .4  baf  dl£i«rhen  np  ^ 
one  ever  runs  any  risks  sr  fiiiigues,  no  one 
ever  feels  too  bolor  too  w^^qr,and  never  sees 

crease  of  cuItivationvSlptoemnhood  and 
heart  out  of  the  adniaJBing  generations. 
But  there  would  soon  be  truth  in  this  vener- 
able lie,  if  it  usse  to  turn  out  that  increased 
cultivation  mids  Ifcs  rtsffnm  qualities  of  man- 
hood superfluoqaisA'^gllplete.  So  long  as 
this  planet  remains  nftittrit  is,  there  will  al- 
veays  come  times  in  a  man's  life  when  he  needs 
for  himself  and  for  others  that  reasonable  dis- 
regard of  pain  and  of  life,  that  insensibility 
to  physical  privation,  that  lightning  readi- 
ness of  hand  and  eye,  that  dogged  temper  of 
endurance  which  men  have  called  manliness 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Trojan  war.  Now 
these  things  cannot  bo  learned  without  some 
practice,  and  cannot  always  bo  practised  at  a 
given  moment  or  place.  They  need  much 
habitual  use,  at  times  the  most  unexpected, 
and  in  ways  the  most  perplexing.  To  seek 
afler  these  occasions,  to  hazard  something  for 
them  within  the  judgment  of  a  considerate 
mind,  is  a  very  desirable  and  indeed  essential 
purpose  in  these  times,  and  very  worthy  of 
the  rational  man.  Hence  it  is  that  our  time- 
honored  field-sports  and  manly  games,  even 
if  risking  something  occasionally  to  life  and 
limb  (within  the  limits  of  cool  sense),  are  not 
excusable  only,  but  actively  meritorious, — 
not  pleasant  merely,  but  positively  virtuous ; 
for  by  them  the  sap  of  man  is  kept  up  fresh 
and  pure,  and  the  fibre  of  our  nerves  as  tough 
as  ever  was  that  of  oar  forefathers. 
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Bat,  is 
fi)olhard 
per 


■0f^ 


[%n  AIpiDe  climbiDg  as 

is  DOCD  '  7  ignorant  and  Terj, 
sapf  d  dangers  are  mere 
I  I  itea  lowlander.  Its  real 
I ;  maeea  all  to  the  skilful  and  pru- 
aent  o.  The  foolhardy  blunderer  will 
find  da:  rs  in  a  strect-cro8sing.  The  acci- 
dents iu  btie  Alps  are  nothing  to  those  of  the 
hanting-field,  and  even  of  the  moor.  Far 
more  men  die  of  gunshot  wounds  in  a 
month  than  fall  into  crevasses  in  a  season. 
No  doubt  the  Alpine  accidents,  when  they  do 
^  happen,  are  of  a  very  frightful  kind.  But  a 
*man  may  as  well  be  Idlled  beneath  a  precipice 
^oii<:  thousaDi]  feet  blgb  of  nt  tha  bottom  of  a 
^ fenced  ditch.  Of  course,  if  careless  or  un* 
practised  persone  attempt  what  skilful  climb- 
§tB  can  do  with  case,  they  will  probably  come 
to  a  bad  end.  On  this  point  only  Berious 
warning  h  peeded.  Once  let  it  be  universally 
A^  11  T)deretood  t  bat  to  eliJlib  glac  tcrs  requires  Bpe- 
cial  babit^  like  fendng  or  skating,  and  acci- 
dents will  ij^reely  be  beard  &t  Na  one  bu  i  a 
fool  eet&  up  to  rid««  Steeplechase  if  he  b&s 
nerrer  taken  a  gate,  or  goes  out  to  a  battue  if 
he  has  never  handled  a  gnn  i  but  many  a  man 
who  has  never  seen  ice,  e«x>jftp  a  pond,  jaun- 

>  ho  can 
_  >  risk 

bis  own  and  his  obrii|Mmion's  neck  on  a  diffi- 
cult arrepe.  Such  men  must  be  told  that 
ice-climbing  requires  some  special  training 
of  hand,  foot,  eye,  and  nerve.  With  these, 
and  reasonable  forethought,  a  healthy  man 
may  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  With- 
out them,  all  the  courage  and  strength  in  the 
world  are  of  no  use,  and  may  only  bring  a 
man  to  a  painful  and  unhonored  end.  But 
the  man  who,  diligently  training  himself  for 
what  ho  has  to  do,  takes  all  the  measures 
which  a  man  of  sense  would,  may  fairly  give 
full  rein  to  his  energies  and  his  fancies  in  the 
Alps,  and  know  that  he  is  following  some  of 
the  best  emotions  of  our  nature,  and  testing 
*  some  of  the  most  useful  qualities  we  have, 
without  committing  any  folly  of  which  a  wise 
man  need  be  ashamed,  or  incurring  any  risk 
but  that  inseparable  from  every  keen  exer- 
cise, whether  of  nerve  or  limb. 

Less  dangerous  than  many,  more  exhila- 
rating than  most,  and  nobler  than  any  other 
form  of  physical  training,  Alpine  climbing 
may  surely  be  proved  to  demonstration  to  be 
the  best  of  the  modes  by  which  we  may  re- 
fresbf  as  we  most,  our  jaded  animal  and  seD- 
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suous  systems.  Fighting  with  mankind  in 
all  its  modes,  real  or  mimic,  has  long  been 
set  down  as  a  brutalising  outlet  for  our  ani- 
mal energies.  The  destruction  of  animale, 
or  all  forms  of  the  chase,  will  soon,  we  be- 
lieve, be  discredited  on  somewhat  similai 
grounds.  There  remains  the  better  fight,  the 
true  scope  for  our  combative  capacities,  the 
battle  with  the  earth,  the  old  struggle  with 
the  elements  and  the  seas(ms.  To  know  thic. 
strange  and  beautiful  earth  as  it  is,  to  bask' 
from  time  to  time  in  its  loveliness,  to  feel  the 
mere  free  play  of  life  and  happiness  in  the 
great  world  of  sense,  to  wrestle  with  it  from 
time  to  time  in  its  might,  is  not  the  most  ig- 
noble occupation  of  its  rational  denizens. 

Doubtless  this  opens  a  wide  field,  and  in- 
cludes the  exercise  of  nearly  every  human 
faculty.  The  knights-errant  and  Crusaders 
of  our  day — men  how  fax  superior  to  the  an- 
cient ! — are  the  voyagers,  the  discoverers,  the 
pioneers ;  some  deathless  Cook  or  Kane,  oi 
Livingstone  or  Brooke,  who;  daring  and  en- 
during to  the  utmost  force  of  human  nature, 
girdles  the  yet  untamed  earth,  and  brings 
man  face  to  &ce  with  his  unknown  brother. 
Between  such  men  and  one  who  traverses 
only  some  neighboring  moor,  if  he  so  much 
as  knows  and  loves  its  native  flowers  and  ani- 
mals, there  is  a  regular  link.  And  of  the 
more  ready  modes  in  which  a  busy  man  can 
feed  this  passion  for  earth,  the  best  is  Alpine 
climbing, — the  best,  not  only  for  the  special 
beauty  and  variety  of  scene,  but  as  being  that 
form  of  nature  which  fills  the  spirit  most 
deeply  with  emotion,  and  awes  it  into  sim- 
plicity and  seriousness.  Oh,  unforgotten 
hours,  for  how  many  causes  is  your  memory 
dear  !  What  can  a  man  say  who  struggles 
to  recall  you? — how  tell,  how  remember  with 
method  or  completeness  the  full  measure  of 
exhilaration, — 
**  Trasumaner  significar  per  verba  non  si  poria." 

Pa&adiso, — 
the  tramp  in  silence  under  the  morning  stars ; 
the  hush  which  precedes  the  dawn,  and  the 
glowing  ciroJM  of  sunlight  round  the  distant 
peaks ;  thefB^  of  the  crisp  ice  in  the  early 
mom ;  the  study  of  the  path,  and  the  halt 
merry  with  shouts  and  jests ;  the  snatched 
meal ,  preposterous  but  delicious;  the  grap- 
pling with  some  mad  ice-torrent,  and  the 
cunning  path  wound  upwards  through  a 
chaos  of  iiracs;  the  wild  and  fairy  lovclineiB 
of  cavern  and  chasm ;  then  the  upward  straii]> 
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acri)68  some  blinding  wall  of  enow ;  the  crash 
of  tbe  ice-axe  and  the  whirr  of  the  riven 
blocks ;  the  cluteh  at  the  hewn  step ;  the 
balanced  tread  along  the  jagged  ridge ;  the 
Bpring  at  the  last  crag,  and  then  the  keen 
cheer  from  the  summit  ?  And  what  a  sum- 
mit !  and  what  a  reward  for  work  ! — the 
world,  as  it  were,  and  all  that  it  holds,  the 
plains  and  hills,  the  lakes,  rivers,  towns,  Til- 
lages, meadows,  and  vineyards,  myriads  of 
peaks  snow-tinted,  and  valleys  infinite,  open- 
ing before  the  amazed  eyesight  in  circle  be- 
yond circle,  and  all  around  and  beneath  broad 
wastes  of  snow  and  unimaginable  gulfs. 
And  then  comes  home  to  the  dullest  a  sense 
of  awe  at  standing  thus  looking  out  over  the 
earth  amidst  force  so  portentous  and  expanse 
60  vast, — a  creature  one's  self  how  slight,  how 
ignorant,  and  yet  how  strong  and  sovereign ! 
Then,  filled  through  and  through  with  awe 
and  joy,  the  last  look  taken,  one  turns  again 
to  work,  to  the  mad  whirl  of  tbe  glissade, 
the  still  more  treacherous  descent,  the  drip- 
ping glacier-bridge  at  noon,  the  efiaced  foot- 
prints, the  cheery  tramp  through  slush  and 
enow,  happy  and  bespattered,  stumbling  and 
laughing,  drenched  and  merry, — the  tread 
at  lust  on  the  springing  turf  as  on  that  of  a 
long  unseen  home  ;  the  first  mosses,  the 
highest  pines,  and  the  first  huts,  one  after 
another ;  the  first  few  and  ever-increasing 
signs  of  man  and  cultivated  earth  and  civil- 
ized existence,  the  blessed  signs  of  human 
life  and  social  aid,  the  nestling  village  huts 
and  barns,  the  long  files  of  gentle  herds,  the 
half-golden  patch  of  corn,  the  quaintly  poised 
bridge,  the  lowly  roof  and  flashing  cross  of 
the  village  church,  the  kindly  **  good-night** 
of  the  peasant,  the  simple  welcome  and  the 
homely  glow  of  the  hospitable  hearth. 

In  speaking  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  moun- 
taineering, a  man  knows  hardly  where  to  be- 
gin, much  less  where  to  stop.  To  take  tbe 
human  fellowship  it  gives  one  by  itself,  there 
18  surely  no  form  of  exercise  or  sport  which 
brings  a  man  so  closely  into  contact  with  so 
high  a  class  of  companions.  In  the  hard 
work  of  life  men  are  never  th^ijRi  into  soci- 
ety with  their  laboring  fellow-men  except  un- 
der the  rigid  circumstances  of  our  artificial 
life,  which  make  a  true  sense  of  brotherhood, 
much  more  mutual  friendship,  practically 
impossible.  Men  of  education  and  of  wealth 
meet  their  toiling  brothers  only  as  cmployen, 
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as  rulers,  as  teach 
of  things,  as  friends. 

Here  and  there  a  nature  peculiarly  tender 
or  peculiarly  genial  can  take  and  press  the 
rough  hand  with  genuine  sympaUiy.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  routine  of  social  life  is 
too  strong  for  us,  and  we  get  all  drilled  into 
a  stolid  notion  that  we  form  but  the  grades 
of  an  army,  not  a  family  of  brothers.  The 
essential  manhood  is  lost  to  us  under  the  dis- 
tinctions of  uniform.  It  becomes  something 
frightful,  demoralizing,  and  cruel,  that  in  no 
moment  of  our  lives  do  we  stand  beside  our 
poor  and  ignorant  neighbors,  and  feel  that 
each  rests  solely  on  the  native  qualities  of 
man.  There  can  be  no  better  thing  for  a 
man  than  now  and  then  to  ha?e  tbe  great 
fLicte  thrust  upon  him,  to  be  able  ewtm  Tor  an 
liiiiLant  to  oonie  down  to  tjaeiub«ui!  of  ^iimpte 
manhood,  to  feel  a  genuine  fn^'niishtp  for 
men  bitterly  UDlik€  him»  and  Jn  uvijry  point 
of  cultifation  nttferly  ioferwr 

Nowhere  docs  one  da  thia  so  fully  as  when 
thrown  with  the  higher  olass  of  Alplno 
guides.  Ko  doubt  It  is  tbe  pride  and  charm 
of  all  forms  of  sea  fan  ng,  tiiat  it  breeds  i4 
very  real  comm^Bion  between  all  who  share 
the  ship^s  wodk*  Sportsmen,  especially  in 
the  Highlands,  f^k  wiib  enthusiasm  of 
their  huntsmen,  gillisa*  and  keepers.  No 
doubt  our  brutalizing  field-sports  have  this 
gentler  side.  But  none  of  these  men  can  for 
one  moment  compare  in  qualities  and  char- 
acter with  the  best  sort  of  Alpine  guide, 
and  no  intercourse  can  compare  with  that  of 
the  mountaineer  and  his  attendants. 

It  is  very  easy  to  laugh  at  the  many  Taga- 
bonds  Switzerland,  like  any  other  tourist- 
swarmed  country,  must  breed.  But  tbe  men 
who  head  glacier  parties  are,  almost  without 
exception,  men  of  character,  intelligence, 
and  ambition.  They  are,  in  fact,  tbe  choicest 
flower  of  the  mountain  peasantry.  No  man 
gets  high  rank  amongst  them  except  he  pos- 

ises  a  combination  of  sterling  qualities. 
lie  must  be  full  of  patience,  ingenuity,  ob- 
servation, nerve,  and  zeal.  All  who  know 
these  men  well  oan  say  what  sterling  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  what  consummate  fortitude  and 
perfect  self-control  they  have  attained, 
and,  above  all,  what  tenderness  and  often 
poetry  of  nature  they  unconsciously  put 
forth.  Many  of  them,  with  all  their  faults, 
have  a  fine  simplicity  of  spirit,  and  in  one 
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or  two  tbe^w  t:  tnily  heroic  mould. 
Let  it  be  said  again  bere  that  one  is  speakiog 
only  DOW  of  the  first-rank  men,  such  as 
monntaioGers  alone  meet.  There  are  few 
'  who  have  ever  spent  a  fortnight  with  one  of 
these  men  bat  have  felt  themselves  warmed 
by  the  contact  with  a  temper  of  true  worth, 
and  no  occupation 'ever  promotes  intercourse 
so  frank  and  complete  as  that  of  Alpine 
climbing.  In  the  long  and  important  expe- 
ditions one  is  often  for  a  week,  ten  days, 
or  even  a  month,  almost  alone  with  onc*s 
guides  upon  the  mountains.  Day  and  night 
they  march,  rest,  eat,  and  sleep  side  by  side, 
share  one  flask  and  one  rug,  and  drag  each 
other  altemately  across  a  crevasse;  for,  be 
it  remenlJMnd,  the  trust  and  help  is  contin- 
uous aM  mntiwL  Men  tied  together  by  a 
rope  on  the  eido  of 'an  ice  precipte.soon  come 
to  understand  JWi  Other's  ndtfift  tempers 
andfUls,  «^||j|ijjjH^nggjl<^y^^^      for  the 

who  owe  eRfm^HPVMBir  lives  several  times 
a  day.  And  it  ll^  strange  how  naturally  it 
comes  to  shake  the  homiest  and  the  grimiest 
of  hands  which  are  strong  enough  to  drag 
one  out  of  a  nasty  crevasse.  A  week  or  two 
spent  with  men  like  thefla^  listening  to  their 
songs,  tales,  and  JoIks,  seeing  their  habits  of 
observation,  interested  in  their  skill,  giving 
full  rein  to  the  sense  of  trust,  sympathy,  and 
fellow-feeling,  is  to  go  down  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  human  nature.  Day  by  day  one 
wonders  afresh  at  their  doglike  instinct  of 
place,  their  more  than  doglike  faithfulness, 
their  readiness  in  contrivance  and  fertility  of 
resource,  their  quickness  and  zeal  in  meeting 
the  wants  of  the  moment,  and  one  lives  over 
again  some  of  the  earliest  of  our  fancies,  and 
remembers  the  stories  of  poetry  and  fiction, 
the  old  trapper  of  Cooper,  the  old  Highland- 
ers of  Scott,  the  old  voyagers  and  discover- 
ers, and  the  inimitable  Crusoe  of  our  child- 
hood. 

The  great  feature  of  the  higher   Alpine 
levels  is  that  they  are  utterly  unlike  every- 
'  thing  to  which  we  are  accustomed  elsewhere. 
;  Those  who  make  the  ordinary  tours  in  Switz- 
'  erland  survey  panoramas  of  mountain-tops 
from  the   Faalhorn,  Pilatus,  or  ^Egischom 
They  get  their  ideas  of  glaciers  from  a  visit 
to  the  Jardin  or  a  stroll  over  the  Aletsch, 
and  come  home  without  the  dimmest  concep- 
tion of  the  sensation  of  passing  two  or  three 


days  successively  in  the  higher  altitudes  of 
the  Alps.  It  is  a  world  in  which  all  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  changed,  and  which  has  a 
peculiar  character  almost  impossible  to  real- 
ize. It  is  not,  of  course,  a  question  of  com- 
parative beauty.  The  entire  Alpine  range 
from  the  crests  of  Mont  Blanc  or  Orteler 
Spitz  down  to  the  most  distant  spur  which 
bathes  in  the  vraves  of  Geneva  or  Como  is 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  he  is  no  true  lover 
of  mountain  scenery  who  is  not  altemately 
delighted  by  its  ever-varying  forms,  and  who 
is  blind  to  the  sacred  calm  of  the  lowland 
plains  or  the  legendary  watch-towers  of  Frei- 
burg or  Luceme.  Perhaps  as  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  perfection  of  landscape,  no  Swiss  view 
really  equals  those  of  the  middle  elevation 
above  the  Lake  of  Luceme.  There  are  scenes 
which  afiect  us  by  their  beauty,  and  which 
delight  every  sense  at  once.  But  in  the  up- 
per snow-world  (if  not  as  truly  beautiful) 
there  is  a  mystery  and  force  which  has  an 
overpowering  efibct  upon  human  nature.  It 
does  what  Aristotle  tells  us  is  the  function 
of  tragedy  to  do,  to  purify  the  soul  by  sym- 
pathy and  terror.  The  strangeness  and  vast- 
ness  of  everything  strike  on  one  like  a  natural 
portent,  as  a  whirlwind  or  an  earthquake 
might  rouse  us  and  shake  off  from  us  every, 
thing  but  the  first  simple  facts  of  human  life. 
The  absolute  stillness  and  absence  of  all  life, 
animal  or  vegetable,  the  sense  of  solitude 
lasting  all  day  and  day  after  day,  the  sense 
of  the  infinite,  which  trampling  on  continual 
snow  produces,  the  dazzling  effect  of  perpet- 
ual snowfields,  the  need  of  constant  effort  to 
keep  up  animal  life,  the  weird  extravagance 
and  the  vast  scale  of  the  ice-shapes,  the  un- 
natural freshness  of  the  air,  and,  above  all, 
the  sense  of  being  out  of  and  above  the  earth, 
and  of  looking  down  over  many  kingdoms 
and  tracts  that  make  segments  in  the  map  of 
Europe, — these  things  completely  lift  a  man 
out  of  ordinary  life,  and  affect  him  as  soli- 
tude in  an  eastern  desert,  or  in  the  midst  of 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  pr&irie,  or  Arctic  region, 
does.  WeJbAve  all  often  heard  and  often 
tried  to  redB  the  effect  on  the  imagination 
and  the  heart  which  these  scenes  are  said  by 
all  great  travellers  to  produce ;  how,  with  a 
force  beyond  words,  the  majesty  and  mystery 
of  earth  then  strikes  into  the  beholder  ;  how, 
with  a  force  beyond  words,  he  feels  the  native 
and  kingly  energy  of  human  nature.  This 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it, — a  sensation  as 
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fresh  as  Adam's  when  he  woke  and  for  the 
first  time  looked  out  upon  the  world  and 
asked  himself  what  it  was  and  what  he  was, — 
such  a  sensation  comes  to  us  in  its  full  force 
in  the  upper  Alps,  and  may  be  felt  by  one 
who  but  a  few  hours  before  was  in  Paria  or 
London.  No  one,  perhaps,  can  say  how  com . 
pletely  this  shock  can  bo  felt  until  one  has 
enjoyed  a  very  common  incident  in  mountain- 
eering,— the  bivouac  at  some  of  the  greater 
heights.  It  falls  to  ordinary  men  rarely  to 
taste  the  marvellous  on  this  earth  so  deeply 
as  when  camped  at  night  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  loftier  snow-fields  far  above  the  region 
of  life  or  vegetation.  As  one  watches  the 
colors  of  the  sunset  fade,  and  peak  after  peak 
grow  cold  and  bare,  but  for  some  weird  lights 
over  the  distant  ridges,  the  full  mystery  of 
the  solitude  is  borne  in  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  stillness  grows  almost  intolerable.  The 
total  absence  of  sound,  motion,  change,  or 
life  of  any  kind,  the  gradual  stiffening  of  the 
glacier  and  the  freezing  of  its  streams,  the 
bushing  even  of  the  avalanches  or  the  tum- 
bling rock,  the  bare  expanse  unstreaked  by  a 
cloud,  the  strange  lustre  of  the  stars,  the 
immensity  around  one  staring  mutely  and 
unchangeably,  and  which  cannot  be  shut  out, 
seem  quite  to  possess  one  with  the  sense  of 
having  ventured  into  some  region  of  nature 
which  is  held  spellbound  in  an  unbroken 
night. 

A  few  weeks  of  life  such  as  this,  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  a  laborious  or  anxious  em- 
ployment, is  certainly  the  most  powerful 
stimulant  and  reviving  influence  which  it  is 
possible  to  apply.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  sin- 
gle mode  of  making  holiday  in  which  a  busy 
man  can  enjoy  it  in  anything  like  the  perfec- 
tion, with  anything  like  the  readiness,  one 
can  when  in  the  Alps.  Quite  apart  from  the 
effect  of  air,  exercise,  and  enjoyment,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  this  powerful  renovation  of 
the  natural  forces  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valu- 
able thing  to  a  hard- worked  man.  Men 
whose  whole  lives  are  passed  in  brain-work 
for  a  short  season  find  themselves  realizing 
the  condition  of  the  millions  iribo  labor  for 
their  daily  bread,  and  whofte  lives  depend  on 
their  manual  activity.  Men  whose  existence 
is  so  utterly  artificial  that  social  forms  ac- 
quire to  them  the  force  of  laws  of  nature  are 
suddenly  placed  in  positions  where  these  so- 
cial forms  are  as  preposterous  as  they  would 
be  in  a  battle  or  a  shipwreck. 
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Switzerland  every  year,  there  are  tew  who  ao 
not  go  up  to  or  even  upon  some  of  the  more 
famous  glaciers  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  strange, 
that  of  all  these  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand 
brings  away  the  slightest  notion  of  what  the 
glaciers  of  the  higher  level  are  like.  The 
true  nive,  such  as  that  which  forms  the  basia 
of  the  Aletch  or  the  Findalen  or  the  Lysjooh, 
is  as  much  superior  in  strangeness  and  vast- 
ness  to  the  ordinary  ice-falls  as  the  billows 
of  the  Atlantic  surpass  the  chopping  seas  of 
the  Channel.  It  is  only  in  the  grander  forms 
of  the  neve  that  thd  glory  of  the  snow-world 
is  revealed.  There,  indeed,  in  some  huge 
amphitheatre  of  mountain  ranges  not  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  «icBuit,  but- 
tressed by  peaks  each  rising  to  ttlrteen  or 
fourteen  tJbMUftnd  feet,  tfi^sweeps  of  the  ice- 
in  places  into 
ch  '       '  "       ""'^' 
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the  dazzling  '_ 
ean  be  felt,  freed 
raines,  the  incrustations  < 
it  is  absolutely  spotle 
eye  can  reach,  ¥rithout  a  vestige  of  any  coarser 
substance  than  the  driven  snow.  Fanciful  as 
are  the  contortions  of  the  lower  ice-falls,  they 
can  give  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  marvels  of 
the  true  regions  of  the  neve.  There  the 
whole  body  of  the  glacier  for  miles  appears 
as  if,  by  the  craft  of  some  superhuman  race, 
it  had  been  moulded  and  reared  into  stupen- 
dous castles,  palaces,  cathedrals,  and  cities  of 
pure  ice, — half  ruined,  half  unfinished, — 
gorgeous  Palmyras,  as  it  were,  or  Golosseums 
of  crystal;  with  column  piled  on  column, 
and  arch  above  arch  ;  buttressed  towers,  pin- 
nacles, and  minarets,  porches,  corridors, 
cloisters,  and  halls,  in  vista  beyond  vista 
lengthening  out ;  transparent  lakes  of  clear 
water  deeply  imprisoned  amidst  towering  ice- 
bergs ;  all,  from  base  to  crest,  bkzing  with 
frosted  filagree  and  fretwork ;  dropping  down 
with  frozen  festoons,  tracery,  and  shafted 
stalactites  of  ice.  It  is  a  region  in  which, 
by  some  magic,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive in  form  seems  piled  with  profuse 
abundance,  and  transfigured  into  every  hue 
of  azure  and  every  tone  of  living  light.  Not 
to  be  looked  upon,  but  to  be  felt,  are  these 
gigantic  and  dazzling  masses  as  one  is  en- 
gulfed in  them,  or  threads  the  snow-bridge 
delicately  poised  over  a  chasm,  or  foUows  the 
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labyriDt  and  itj  .^ 
mere  is,  perhaps,  no  grooTid  on  which  the 
wonderful  instinct  which  long  physical  train- 
ing produces  can  be  so  perfectly  watched — 
not  even  in  the  Deal  pilot  steering  his  boat 
through  a  gale — as  in  the  superior  Alpine 
guide  winding  his  course  across  an  ice-tor- 
rent, following  with  .aerriu^  sagacity  the 
only  possible  line  of  crack,  foreseeing  eyery- 
thing,  watchful  of  everything,  and  fertile  in 
everything.  His  boldness  can  be  matched  only 
by  his  patience,  and  his  unwearied  providence 
only  by  his  lightning  quickness  of  eye  and 
hand.  There  is  about  the  climbing  of  the 
higher  glaciers  such  inexhaustible  variety  of 
incident  and  condition.  There  is  a  charm  in 
each  ;  biife  the  greatest  charm  is  in  their  con- 
tinually changing  combinations.  Eye,  ear, 
and  brain  are  oiptantly  cMM|jil|^  P^J* 
demandti^^Kir  plans 
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surface  rills,  and  the  plunge  of  the  ^ier 
wells,  the  boom  of  the  avalanches,  and  the 
peal  of  the  glacier  rents  ail  day  long ;  the 
whistling  of  the  hewn  fru^ments  down  an 
ice  incline ;  the  sntfw  whirlwinds  eddying 
round  a  windy  crest ;  the  white,  treacherous 
storm-cloud,  whisked  up  suddenly  from  the 
valley,  and  again  as  suddenly  torn  open,  and 
revealing  the  whole  gleaming  panorama  as  if 
the  curtain  of  heaven's  gate  were  being 
drawn  back;  the  cry  occasionally  of  an  eagle, 
or  the  distant  glimmer  of  a  chamois,  and 
every  sight  and  sound,  from  the  most  majes. 
tic  to  the  most  familiar,  from  the  tempest 
reverberating  round  the  chain  of  peaks  down 
to  the  weird  blaze  of  azure  light  which  shoots 
up  from  beneath  each  print  of  the  foot  or  of 
the  axe. 

So  great  an  abundance  of  material  for 
study  and  thought  is  there  in  the  Alps, 
in  the  geological,  vegetable,  and  animal 
worlds,  that  it  would  well  occupy  a  life  of 
observation  and  reading.  On  the  glaciers 
alone  a  whole  literature,  a  whole  branch  of 
science  has  been  bestowed.  As  ever-moving 
and  changing  agents  of  vast  geological  move, 
meats,  they  possess  an  interest  which  per- 
haps no  other  natural  force  but  volcanoes  af- 
fords. And  whereas  volcanoes  are  singularly 
capricious  &nd  bear  hardly  any  personal  ex- 


amination, glaciers  are,  of  all  the  mundane 
forces,  among  the  most  constant  and  the  most 
accessible.  There  is  something  about  the  am- 
biguous character  of  the  glaciers — half  solid, 
half  fluid — that  is  very  fascinating.  There  is 
something  so  difficult  to  grasp  in  the  scan  of 
huge  tracts  of  earth,  as  broad  and  lofty,  per- 
haps, as  one  of  our  English  mountain  ranges, 
yet  heaving  and  working  with  all  the  cease- 
less life  of  an  ocean.  To  the  experienced  ob- 
server the  glacier  seems  to  have  its  waves,  its 
tides,  and  its  currents,  like  a  sea,  both  on  its 
surface  ^  down  to  its  basin.  In  no  other 
mode  can  '^e  watched  the  heaving  of  the 
earth's  crest  visibly,  and  the  machinery  of 
geologic  change  in  actual  operation.  And  it 
is  this  union  of  vast  extent  with  movement 
—of  force  and  vitality — which  makes  the 
study  of  the  glacier  so  ever  fresh  and  so  im- 
|#^^ve  to  the  merest  scrambler  as  to  the 

""rof  science. 
^Olaciers,  as  is  well  known,  form  but  one 

anch  of  the  Alpine  studies.  The  animal 
^^  anch  is  naturally  the  least  abundant  in 
material,  but  in  that  it  possesses  the  mark  of 
speciality  as  retaining  yet  in  the  midst  of 
Europe  some  traces  of  long  bygone  animal 
eras.  But  the  vegetation  at  once  affords  the 
matter  for  first-rate  investigation.  If  other 
spots  in  the  world  offer  more  extraordinary 
types,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  regions  in  Eu- 
rope where  in  so  small  an  area  such  a  vary* 
ing  series  of  climates  and  consequently  of 
plants  can  be  seen.  But  quite  apart  from 
the  richness  or  beauty  of  its  flora  or  its  fauna, 
an  Alp  offers  a  peculiar  character  to  all  ob- 
servation. The  conditions  under  which  both 
exist  are  for  the  most  part  so  special  that 
both  fill  the  least  observant  with  new  interest 
and  the  student  with  new  suggestions.  There 
is  a  poetry  and  a  pathos  in  an  Alpine  rose  or 
gentian,  as  we  see  it  the  sole  organic  thing 
amidst  vast  inorganic  masses,  the  sole  link  of 
life  between  us  and  the  most  gigantic  forms 
of  matter.  At  home,  the  brightest  of  birds  or 
insects  scarcely  awakens  a  thought  in  a  sum- 
mer's walk,  but  a  stout  man's  heart  and  eveo 
eye  may  be  «oftencd  by  the  sight  but  of  a 
poor  stranded  bee,  blown  forth  and  ship- 
wrecked amidst  those  pitiless  solitudes. 

In  all  the  aerostatic  phenomena,  the  Alps, 
as  is  well  known,  take  the  first  rank  as  the 
observatories  of  science.  It  is  as  difficult  for 
the  student  to  fail  of  new  ideas  in  their  midst 
as  for  the  most  heedleei  tourist  to  iail  to  leam 
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other.  The  wives  aeem  very  nappy  when  the 
buebands  come  home ;  the  hosbandB  appear 
very  glad  to  get  home.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  ;  but  then  they  are  generally  no- 
ticeable exceptions.  They  occur  to  us  im- 
mediately as  instanceii  of  unhappy  marriages. 
But  if  we  take  instance  after  instance  from 
among  friends  whose  names  do  not  at  once 
occur  to  us  as  haying  anything  nnusual  in 
their  married  life,  we  are  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce that,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  hus- 
bands and  wives  seem  to  be  very  tolerably 
happy.  They  may  have  a  little  to  bear,  or 
a  little  to  regret,  but  nothing  in  the  least 
like  a  cause  for  a  secret,  overpowering  grief. 
We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  that 
skeletons  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  anything 
like  the  closets  of  every  family,  and  that  the 
great  mass  of  persons  whom  we  know  appear 
to  be  free  from  them.  If  the  novelists  said 
that  there  is  a  skeleton  in  some  closets,  they 
would  be  on  sure  ground  ;  but  this  is  a  very 
tame  and  ineffective  thing  to  say ;  and  so 
they  awaken  our  curiosity  and  awe  by  as- 
nerting  that  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  closet 
of  every  family.  We  may  be  thankful  if,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  is  wholly  untrue,  and  if 
Providence,  which  assigns  men  so  many  out- 
vrard  calamities,  has  not,  as  a  rule,  seen  fit 
to  oppress  them  with  the  burden  of  a  myste- 
rious and  secret  grief. 
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From  The  Reader. 
JOMINTS  LIFB  OF  NAPOLEON. 
Life  of  Napoleon.  By  Baron  Jomini,  Gen- 
eraf-in-Chief  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Translated  from  the 
French.  With  Notes  by  H.  W.  Halleck, 
LL.  D.,  Major- General.  United  States 
Army.  In  Four  Volumes.  With  an  At- 
las. New  York  :  Van  Nostrand  ;  Lon- 
don: Triibner. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  study  of  mili- 
tary lit<«ature  and  the  art  of  war  has  become 
general  in  England, — still  more  recently  has 
it  enjcaged  the  attention  of  our  American 
cousins.  <*  L'art  d'dgorgcr  son  prochain," 
as  it  is  termed  by  Voltaire,  has  now  become 
with  the  Americans  a  passion  only  less  ab- 
sorbing than  that  of  multiplying  the  almighty 
dollar.  The  present  struggle,  if  it  has  pro- 
duced few  good  generals,  has,  at  all  events,  { 


given  birth  to  a  host  of  books  on  militaTy 
subjects.  The  preponderance  of  the  former 
is  with  the  South,  that  of  the  latter  with  the 
North,  for  the  simple  r^ison,  that  the  out- 
numbered Southerners  are  too  mach  in  ear- 
nest in  fighting  to  be  able  to  spare  time  hx 
vrriting  or  declaiming  about  it.  If,  however, 
the  Northerners  do  not  profit  moeh  from 
their  parlor-reading,  unaccompanied  as  it  is 
by  professional  training  and  practicai  expe- 
rience, others  may  make  a  better  nse  of  the 
maxims  and  treatises  which  they  seem  so 
fond  of  publishing.  Among  those  to  whoa 
we  must  confess  ourselves  the  most  indebted 
is  Major-General  Halleck,  who,  amidst  the 
peaceful  toils  of  his  office,  has  found  ieisan 
to  translate  and  to  publish  Jomini'a  eelebnt- 
ed  Life  of  Napoleon.  By  this  labor  Cleiieral 
Halleck  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  -on  the 
military  world  of  Engkuid  and  Amerioa. 
Himself  a  soldier  who  has  studied  the  art  of 
war  on  a  hundred  battle-fields.  Baron  Jomini 
is  recognized  as  the  greatest  military  eritio 
of  this,  perhaps  of  any,  age.  For  a  long  time 
chief  of  the  staff  to  Marshal  Ney,  he  conk! 
with  truth  say  ,of  Napoleon's  oompaigni, 
'*  Quorum  pars  magna  fui."  In  addition  to 
this  eminent  qualification  for  the  offioe  of  his- 
toriographer of  the  greatest  of  l^endi  genei^ 
als,  he  possessed  the  immense  advantage  of 
having  been,  from  the  summer  of  1813  untU 
the  end  of  the  vrar,  attached  to  the  peraon  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  was  that,  from 
his  actual  share  in  the  operationa  of  eaeh 
army,  as  well  as  from  his  intimate  comwo- 
tions  with  the  principal  offioers  on  both  ddes, 
enabled  to  obtain  the  very  beet  and  most  au- 
thentic materials  for  his  vrork. 

Though  we  are  not  here  reviewing  a  life  of 
Baron  Jomini,  yet,  as  General  Ualleok  hat 
attached  to  his  translation  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  author^s  career,  we  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  alluding  to  tho  eiroomstances  ander 
which  he  left  the  French  army.  A  Swim  by 
birth,  he  was  educated  at  the  P^inoeof  Wiir* 
temberg's  Military  School .  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, at  once  enter  the  army,  bat  passed  twtK 
years  in  a  bank  at  Paris.  At  tho  end  of  tbst 
time  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Keller,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
any  active  service  until,  in  1805,  Ney  piaoid 
him  on  his  stuff.  In  1800,  however,  a  quar- 
rel took  place  between  them,  and  Jomini  was 
sent  back  to  tho  genexal  staff,  presided  over 
by  Berthier,  who,  for  some  unlmown  nmson,. 
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was  always  hostile  to  bim.  In  consequcDce 
of  this  hostility,  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  refused.  On  the  eve  of  the  Rus- 
^n  campaign,  sooner  than  serve  against 
Alexander,  who  had  previously  offered  him  a 
^mmission  in  bis  army,  Jomini  solicited  the 
yoyemorship  of  a  province.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  of  Wilna,  from  which  place 
he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Smolensko. 
During  the  retreat,  and  especially  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Beresina,  Jomini  rendered  impor- 
tant services,  and  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, was  summoned  to  Paris  to  assist  the 
emperor  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  army. 
Ill-health  prevented  bim  from  taking  part  in 
the  opening  of  the  following  campaign.  lie, 
however,  rejoined  Ney  as  chief  of  the  staff 
on  the  4th  May,  1813,  and  distinguished 
himself  so.mach  at  Bautzen  that  the  marshal 
recommended  him  for  promotion.  Berthier 
again  manifested  his  hostility  ;  and  instead 
of  receiving  promotion,  Jomini  was  placed 
under  arrest  for  alleged  incapacity.  This 
was  too  much  for  him  to  bear  ;  and,  quitting 
the  army,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Rus- 
sian head-quarters,  where  he  obtained  a  kind 
welcome  and  a  commission,  lie  has  been 
violently  assailed  for  this  step ;  but  Napoleon 
himself,  in  the  memoirs  dictated  at  St.  Hele- 
na, acquitted  him  of  blame,  in  these  words  : 
•*  He  did  not  desert  his  flag  like  some  others. 
He  had  great  injustice  to  complain  of,  and 
was  blinded  by  an  honorable  sentiment.  He 
was  not  a  Frenchman,  and  there  was  no  love 
of  oourtry  to  retain  him."'  Our  readers  may 
be  interested  in  learning  that  General  Jomini 
is  still  alive,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
OODtinuctt  to  enjoy  all  his  faculties. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression  to  the 
book  which  is  tlie^Mibject  of  this  review. 
JoDiini  has  adopted  the  literary  artifice  of 
putting  his  own  words  into  the  month  of 
Napoleon <  whose  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  sat- 
isfying, in  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  curiosity 
of  Alexander,  Cccsar,  Frederick,  and  other 
dead  hcrm^s.  The  result  is  an  impartial  yet 
•ptritcd  narrative,  confined,  however,  almost 
exeluaively  to  diplomatic  and  military  topics, 
And  scarcely  touching  on  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Fraiioe.  In  the  limited  space  of  a 
abort  article  it  is  impossible  to  make  one- 
inith  of  the  extracts  we  could  wish  ;  we  are, 
therefore,  cumpelled  to  confine  ourselves  to 
transcribing  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking 
rasbages,  and  to  alluding  to  some  of  the  most 
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posed  that  napoleon  owed  much  of  his  mirac- 
ulous snccess  to  an  unexampled  galaxy  of 
skilful  lieutenants.  Jomini  shows  that  such 
was  not  the  case  ;  that,  almost  always  victo- 
rious where  he  himself  commanded.  Napole- 
on, if  he  profited  much  by  the  gallantry  of 
generals  fighting  under  his  immediate  super- 
intendence, with  a  few  exceptions  suffered 
almost  equally  from  the  unfitness  of  these 
same  oflicers  for  independent  command.  Jo- 
mini, speaking  by  the  mouth  of  Napoleon, 
thus  sums  up  his  opinion  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal French  commanders :  **  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Massena,  Soult,  and  perhaps 
Davoust,  there  were  none  to  whom  I  could 
intrust  the  command  of  a  separate  army. 
(The  Viceroy,  St.  Cyr,  Suchet,  and  Oudinot 
were  promoted  only  at  a  later  period.)*' 

Though  Ney  had  at  one  time  behaved  ill 
to  Jomini,  yet  that  marshars  subsequent 
kindness  quite  erased  th^  memory  of  his  past 
conduct.  After  the  second  capitulation  of 
Paris,  Jomini  opposed  Ney's  execution  so 
strongly  that  he  incurred  the  risk  of  having 
his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  Russian  gen- 
erals. Nor  did  his  generosity  towards  an 
old  commander  rest  here.  In  the  pages  be- 
fore us  may  be  seen  the  best  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  **  the  bravest  o^  the  brave  "  dur- 
ing the  hundred  days.  Napoleon  is  made  to 
speak  as  follows  : — 

<*  This  marshal  was  no  statesman,  and  all 
his  political  religion  consisted  in  avoiding; 
civil  war  created  for  private  interests.  This 
was  his  motive  at  Fontainebleau,  when  he 
contributed  to  provoke  my  first  abdication. 
*  Tout  pour  France ;  rien  pour  tin  homme,* 
was  his  motto, — a  doema  very  respectable  in 
appearance,  but  whicn,  when  carried  too  far, 
may  cause  great  faults,  and  induce  one  to  for- 
get the  most  sacred  duties.  At  the  first  news 
of  my  return  Ney  thought  only  of  the  scenes 
at  Fontainebleau  and  the  dangers  of  civil 
war  ;  he  therefore  accepted  in  g^  faith  the 
appointment  to  repel  me  by  force  of  arms, 
and  so  far  forjpt  himself  %l  to  utter  impA- 
dent  and  unsuitable  menaces  against  his  an- 
cient chief.  But  be  was  soon  convinced,  by 
his  journey  in  Bor]g|undy  and  in  Franche- 
Comtd ,  of  the  unanimity  of  popuhir  senti- 
ment in  my  &vor ;  bis  own  soldiers  unfurled 
the  national  colors  in  bis  presence ;  two  offi- 
cers sent  secretly  to  him  assured  him  of  my 
wish  to  forget  the  past.    Placed  in  the  same 
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bis  many  brilliant  feats  of  amu. .  x  ielding  to 
a  single  dominant  idea,  he  acted  with  impet- 
uous baste,  without  reflecting  that  he  might 
thereby  violate  other  sacred  duties,  from 
which  he  might  so  easily  have  relieved  him- 
-  by  retiring  to  Be8an9on  j^tili  after  my 
vuixance  into  the  capital.  The  striking  con- 
trast between  his  proclamation  at  Sous-le- 
Saulnier  and  his  promises  to  Louis  XVIII. 
will  remain  as  an  unfortunate  blot  in  the 
history  of  his  glorious  career,  because  it  sives 
a  false  idea  of  his  character  by  having  alT  the 
appearance  of  premeditated  treason, — a  crime 
of  which  he  was  utterly  incapable." 

It  is  curious  to  find,  in  a  letter  from  Napo- 
leon to  the  pope  inviting  him  to  £be  corona- 
tion, the  signs  that  the  imperial  style  was 
with  difficulty  assumed  by  the  successful  gen- 
eral. The  first  and  third  person  appear  to  be 
indifiercntly  employed;  and,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  lines,  we  find  Napoleon  assuring  the 
pope  that  the  latter 's  presence  "  will  bring 
down  upon  yourself  and  our  people  the 
blessings  of  God ;  *'  and  "  your  Holiness  is 
aware  of  the  affectionate  sentiments  I  have 
long  borne  towards  you." 

The  following  passage  concerning  Napole- 
on's religious  policy  is  very  remarkable  : — 

*'  I  felt,  when  too  late,  that  I  had  commit- 
ted an  error  in  not  putting  a  difference  of  re- 
ligion between  my  dynasty  and  that  of  the 
Ikurbons.  It  was  not  the  mediocrity  of  tal- 
ent, nor  the  political  faults  of  James  and  of 
Charles  II.  which  a  second  time  hurled  the 
race  of  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  opposition  of  relieious  opinion. 
If,  at  the  epoch  of  the  concordat,  1  had  em- 
braced the  reformed  religion  with  all  the  men 
attached  to  the  public  administration,  all 
France  would  have  imitated  my  example  and 
my  son  would  probably  have  succeeaed  me 
on  the  throne." 

Jomini's  opinion  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  fortifying  capitals  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to 
all  those  engaged  in  the  volunteer  movement. 

'*  The  capital  of  a  country  contains  the  elite 
of  the  nation ;  it  is  the  centre  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  depot  of  all  its  wealtn  and 
strength  ;  to  leave  such  an  important  point 
without  defences  is  national  folly.  In  times 
of  national  misfortunes  and  great  national 
calamities.  States  have  often  oeen  in  want 
of  armies,  but  never  of  men  capable  of  de- 
fending their  walls.  Fifty  thousand  Nation- 
al GoudB,  with  two  or  three  thousand  can- 
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noneers,  might  defend  a  fortified  capital 
against  an  army  of  two  hundred  tbonsand 
men.  But  these  same  fifty  ttiousand  undt9> 
ciplined  men,  commanded  by  inezperienoed 
officers,  would,  in  the  open  field,  be  pat  to 
rout  by  a  mere  handful  of  r^^olar  cavalry." 

Among  the  various  causes  whieh  tended  to 
overthrow  the  colossal  edifice  which  Napa* 
leon  had  erected  at  the  cofft  of  so  much 
blood,  the  ezpeditioa  to  Moscow  has  gener^ 
ally  been  considered  tho  prinoipal*  The  ease 
is  here  argued  with  mnob  ability  and  impar- 
tiality. Jomini  asserts  that  the  emperor  had 
long  considered  a  decisive  struggle  with  Rus- 
sia inevitable.  To  preserve  the  stability  of 
the  empire,  **  it  was  necessary  to  plaee  Rus- 
sia in  such  a  position  that  she  ooold  not  de- 
stroy the  unity  of  my  system^  and  to  give 
new  political  boundaries  to  my  frontiers  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  resist  the  weight  of  the 
entire  power  of  the  czara.  »  .  .  To  render 
this  plan  successful,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
construct Poland.  .  .  .  This  would  be  my 
last  war,  and  decide  the  political  fiite  of  Eu 
rope.  Some  have  attributed  to  me  the  pro- 
ject of  marching  into  India  through  Persia. 
I  do  not  deny  having  thought  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  sending  an  expedition  there ;  but  it 
would  have  baen  subordinate  to  such  arrange- 
ments as  we  might  make  with  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg.  I  had  no  idea  of  going  there 
in  person.  No  great  force  was  required  to 
destroy  the  monstrous  edifice  of  the  English 
Company ;  twenty  thousand  good  soldiers,  a 
large  number  of  officers,  a  little  money,  and  a 
good  understanding  with  the  Mahratta  chiefii 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  this 
object." 

General  Halleck  cannot  be  complimented 
on  the  style  of  his  transUrtlon.  He  may  have 
succeeded  in  giving  the  sense  of  Jomini 's 
pages,  but  he  has  done  so  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner. Not  only  are  there  several  errors,  which 
may  be  set  down  as  typographical,  and  a  few 
phrases  more  French  than  English  in  their 
idiom,  but  the  spelling  is  detestable,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  notions  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Perhaps,  however,  General  Halleck, 
like  the  American  who  said  his  host  in  this 
country  spoke  his  native  tongue  with  a  strong 
English  accent,  is  of  opinion  that  our  orthog- 
raphy is  sadly  provincial.  In  the  course  of 
this  book  we  continually  find  such  words 
as  ««  defense,"  "marvelous,"  "skillfully," 
"  neighbors,"  etc.,  for  ••  defence,"  "  marvel- 


loos,"  **Bkilfully,"  •*  neighbours."  General 
Ualleck  has  also  assumed  a  prerogative  which 
maj  be  ceded  to  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  or 
an  Addison,  but  excites  our  disgust  when 
usurped  by  an  unknown  transatlantic  writer. 
We  allude  to  the  use  of  such  words  as  **  com- 
promit,"  *«  retrocession,"  **  scissiob,"  etc., 
and  the  writing  **  reinforce,"  and  **  re-estab- 
lish "  •  *  reenforce  "  and  • »  rceutablish . ' ' 
This  may  be  President's  American ;  it  certain- 
ly is  not  Queen's  English.  W.  W.  K. 


From  The  Satordaj  Revieir. 
HUSBANDS. 
The  view  which  a  wife  takes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  her  husband  is,  for  obyious  reasons,  not 
always  identical  with  that  taken  by  the  out- 
side world.  We  all  know  cases  of  women 
finding  every  possible  excellence  in  men  whom 
everybody  else  agrees  in  pronouncing  very 
silly  and  very  selfbsh  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
men  who  commonly  pass  for  everything  that  is 
generous  and  high-souled  are  often  known  at 
homo  to  be  full  of  petty  egotisms  and  unlov- 
able weaknesses.  It  is  a  little  more  curious 
that  in  the  latter  case  women,  as  a  rule,  do 
Dot  even  wish  other  people  to  agree  with 
them.  They  pour  out  their  complaints  into 
the  oars  of  patient  friends ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  friend  appear  to  share  their  convictions 
about  the  husband's  short-comings  than,  as 
Nancy  Lammeter  said,  **  they  turn  round  and 
praise  him  as  if  they  wanted  to  sell  him." 
Tbey  do  not  so  much  want  sympathy  as  an 
opportunity  of  relieving  their  feelings,  and 
nobody  can  become  the  conBdant  of  a  large 
circle  of  aggrieved  married  women  who  docs 
not  thoroughly  understand  this.  Having  mar- 
ried with  impracticable  views,  or  else  with 
no  views  at  aU,  about  the  life  which  they  are 
entering,  they  subside,  if  of  a  weak  tempera- 
ment, into  discontent  and  uneasiness ;  or,  if 
posMtsed  of  irrepressible  natural  activity, 
tbey  find  a  sufficient  outlet  for  their  dissatis- 
faction in  the  nursery,  or  at  Dorcas  meetings, 
or  in  bullying  Tracturian  or  Kationalist  cu- 
rates. The  fact  that  they  refuse  to  allow 
anybody  but  thcmKoIvce  to  abuse  the  hus- 
band for  ceasing  to  be  a  luvcr  says  much  for 
the  general  sense  of  whut  is  due  to  conjugal 
honor.  And  this,  after  all,  is  often  the  sum 
of  a  woman's  grievances.  It  would  be  folly 
to  deny  that,  even  among  more  refined  people 
than  naTfiet  and 'tramps,  there  are  men  wl^. 
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sible,  even  witn  tno  safety-valve  of  a  Divorce 
Court,  for  society  to  hold  together.  L 
bitter  than  this,  but  still  intolerable  enoi  , 
is  a  husband  of  an  imperious  and  arr  it 
temper,  who  constantly  offends  his  wife  uud 
everybody  else  by  insolence  and  dogmatism. 
But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  Englishmen 
are  neither  cruel  nor  overbearing.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  properly  fond  of  their  wives, 
and  like  them  to  'be  as  happy  and  comfort- 
able as  possible ;  and  the  failure  in  this  re- 
spect, where  there  is  failure,  is  principally 
due  to  the  nonsensical  theories  which  young 
ladies  too  often  entertain  about  married  life, 
—theories,  however,  for  which  they  ought 
not  to  incur  the  entire  blame.  So  long  as 
they  receive  the  peculiarly  whimsical  edu- 
cation whioh  is  at  present  thought  good 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  are 
confined — unless  they  can  write  novels,  or 
feel  a  call  to  practise  physio— to  the  weakest 
kinds  of  make-believe  activity,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  hold  very  sound  uotions  about 
the  whole  duty  of  wives.  Some  philosopher 
has  said  that  a  man  finds  himself  seven  years 
older  the  day  after  his  marriage.  The  revo- 
lution wrought  ini  the  mind  of  a  woman  must 
be  still  more  remarkable.  Marriage  being 
the  only  goal  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  she  has  ever  been  taught  to  look  for- 
ward to  or  aim  after,  whatever  discoveries 
she  may  make  on  arriving  tliere  produce  a 
proportionately  deeper  impression  upon  her 
than  upon  the  man,  as  she  has  fewer  other 
interests.  If  the  anticipated  bliss  of  this 
state  is  unfulfilled,  then  life  is  vanity  indeed. 
Some  women  seem  to  be  left  stunned  and 
helpless  on  finding  that  married  life  is  not  a 
sort  of  lasting  picnic,  and  pass  the  remnant 
of  their  days  in  impotent  whining.  With 
others,  luckily,  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  self-respect  is  too  strong  for  this, 
and  after  a  short  stage  of  mental  blankness 
they  soon  grasp  the  truth,— that  what  they 
had  mistaken  for  the  geal  is  only  the  starting- 
point  of  a  journey  that  will  demand  a  gowl 
many  virtues  of  which  hitherto  they  have 
only  read  in  Sunday  books.  We  are  not 
saying  that  all  wives  are  dimppointed  in  their 
husbands,  and  must  necessarily  fall  into  one 
or  other  of  these  two  classes.  Many  of  them 
want  00  exceedingly  little  in  return  for  their 
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vrhich  refuses  to  see  the  flaws  m  anybody  to 
whom  they  hare  once  fairly  attached  thcm- 
Belves,  and  husbands  frequently  fancy  that 
this  is  what  they  have  a  right  to  expect. 
Apart  from  the  question  whether  they  areoflen 
likely  to  get  it,  it  is  worth  considering  how 
far  such  mental  prostration  is  profitable  either 
to  the  idol  or  the  votary.  But  although  every- 
body may  know  abundant  instance  of  wives 
who  are  profoundly  contented  with  their  hus- 
bands, we  suspect  the  number  of  those  who 
find  their  lords  precisely  what,  before  mar- 
riage, they  supposed  them  to  be,  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  It  would  be  a  piece  of  absurd 
and  cynical  afiectation  to  say  that  the  happi- 
ness of  married  life  is  only  a  decorous  fancy  ; 
yet  we  are  tolerably  confident  that  the  ver- 
dict of  almost  any  twelve  candid  matrons  who 
could  be  impanelled  would  be  to  the  effect  that 
this  happiness  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
that  which  they  had  anticipated,  and  that  the 
husband  is  an  incredibly  different  manner  of 
man  from  the  suitor.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
very  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  When  he  is 
in  love,  a  man  may  think  as  a  child  and  speak 
as  a  child  ;  but  if  he  is  to  go  on  growing,  he 
must  put  away  childish  things.  In  fact, 
most  women  would  soon  begin  to  complain  of, 
a  husband  who  continued  to  feed  them  on  the 
barley-sugar  which,  in  its  place,  had  been 
BO  exquisitely  palatable.  Still,  the  change 
from  barley-sugar  to  beef  and  mutton  not  un- 
frequently  occasions  a  decided  shock  to  the 
moral  system.  A  poet  or  a  novelist  of  the 
analytic  school  would  find  an  admirable  sub- 
ject in  the  working  of  this  change  upon  a 
mind  fortunately  of  rare  and  exceptional  sen- 
sitiveness, such  as  one  occasionally  encoun- 
ters in  real  life.  The  sorrows  of  men  who 
have  been  jilted  are  now  a  worn-out  theme ; 
but  the  tragedy  of  a  clever  and  high-minded 
'  woman  who  awakes  to  find  herself  mated  with 
a  pragmatical  ass  or  downright  villain  has  yet, 
in  spite  of  **  Romola  *'  to  be  effectively  treated, 
tier  powers  growing  in  strength,  .while  his 
only  grow  in  loudness  or  wickedness.  Imag- 
ine the  position  of  such  a  woman  living  with 
a  bad  but  conceited  poet,  or  with  a  man  who 
was  at  war  with  his  kind  on  the  subject  of 
perpetual  motion  or  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  Of  course  she  does  not  tell  everybody 
her  wretched  seciet,  and  perhape  is  herself 
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klmost  only  alive  to  it  in  a  half-conscious  way.    But 
the  marriage  is  a  mistake  for  all  that. 

The  most  common  source  of  unsuitable 
matches  is  plainly  the  sheer  thoughtlessness 
with  which  many  women  marry.  The  pro- 
cess resembles  nothing  so  mncb  as  raffling. 
Virtually,  the  whole  thing  is  an  a&ir  of 
accident  and  chance,  and  the  maiden  who 
*<  was  married  one  morning  as  she  went  into 
the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a'xmbbit "  baa. 
too  many  imitators  of  her  rashness.  There' 
are  a  great  many  nice  questions  with  refer- - 
ence  to  the  exact  duty  of  parents  in  prevent- 
ing matrimonial  mistakes  on  thepartof  tb«ir 
daughters.  Of  course,  if  a  girl  has  set  her 
heart  on  a  groom,  or  on  somebody  wbott 
they  know  to  be  an  unprincipled  scamp,  her 
father  and  mother  would  be  gravely  to  blame 
if  they  did  not  promptly  take  every  possible 
step  to  prevent  the  marriage.  But  suppoee 
the  favored  suitor  is  what  tlioy  call  *<  a  very 
deserving  young  man,"  but  needy;  are  thej 
to  prohibit  the  match  in  the  face  of  the 
daughter's  vehement  inclination  ?  Or  a  ca^ 
may  arise  in  which  they  know  nothing  againet 
the  character  or  the  position  of  the  suitor, 
but  entertain  a  vague  misgiving,  an  indistioot 
prejudice,  against  him.  May  this  be  justly 
allqwed  to  counterbabnoe  the  daughter's  de- 
libenite  preference?  There  are  a  hundred 
shades  of  feeling  between  cordial  approbation 
of  a  man  for  a  son-in-law  and  a  repugnanoe 
which  nothing  can  overcome ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  the  line  at  anyone  point  and  say. 
Here  the  father  is  justified  in  withholding  his 
consent.  In  every  case,  very  much  mostdepend 
upon  the  character  of  the  danghter  benel£ 
If  she  is  naturally  weak  and  wrong-headed, 
the  exercise  of  parental  authority  ean  hardly 
be  carried  too  far  in  order  to  protect  her. 
But  if  she  has  habitually  displayed  a  aoond 
judgment  and  a  solid  temper,  Uie  qaestioa 
how  far  a  father  will  be  wise  in  imposing  bis 
veto  is  one  which  there  must  be  a  good  deal 
of  practical  difiiculty  in  deciding.  Something 
like  the  following  language  has  been  used  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  settlements  >  **  It  is 
evidently  very  inconsistent  for  you  to  have 
such  confidence  in  a  man  as  to  give  him  yonr 
daughter,  and  yet  to  impose  restrictions  on 
her  property  which  imply  that  you  think  it 
quite  possible  that  he  may  turn  out  a  very 
objectionable  person  after  all.  You  say  the 
settlement  is  a  precaution.  But,  as  a  pre- 
caution, it   is    absurdly  incomplete.     The 
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only  complete  preeantion  is  the  prohibition 
of  the  marriage.*'  Bat  sarely,  this  ie  a  Terj 
off-band  way  of  meeting  the  difficalty.  It 
entirely  aaeumeea  position  which  to  us  ap- 
pears wholly  untenable ;  namely,  that  a 
&ther  can  always  with  wisdom  and  justice 
resort  to  the  extreme  exercise  of  his  author- 
ity. There  are,  as  we  haTe  said,  broadly 
marked  cases  where  he  would  be  bound  to 
exert  this  authority  with  the  utmost  peremp- 
torinesB.  But  we  submit  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
objection  on  which  the  prohibition  is  founded 
should  be  substantial  and  distinct.  The  ar- 
gument to  which  we  refer  supposes  that  a 
man  has  only  to  say,  You  shall  not  marry 
Mr.  So-andso,  and  then  he  may  immediately 
subside  into  a  complacent  and  unquestioning 
conviction  that  he  has  done  his  whole  duty 
as  a  British  father.  Among  Orientals  and 
barbarians  this  is,  no  doubt,  an  extremely  sat- 
is&etory  state  of  things,  but  in  a  country 
wbere  women  do  not  wrap  up  their  faces,  and 
may  not,  in  case  of  refractoriness,  legally  be 
tied  up  in  sacks  and  thrown.into  the  Thames,* 
this  power  of  despotic  prohibition  is  a  matter 
inTohing  a  good  deal  of  responsibility. 
There  may  be  any  number  of  complex  con- 
siderations, and,  after  he  has  duly  weighed 
tbem  all,  the  father  may  still  be  very  gravely 
pnsiled  what  course  to  take.  Wo  do  not 
■appose  that  many  young  women  die  annually 
of  broken  hearts ;  but  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  as  many  happy  marriages  are  prevented 
bj  the  reckless  exercise  of  the  right  of  pro- 
hibition as  unhappy  ones  are  produced  by 
reekless  consent.  The  unhappinees  of  a  ma. 
troo  Is  greatly  to  be  deplored  ;  still  the  woes 
of  a  frustrated  spinster  ought  to  count  for 
•omething.  Yet  because  a  father  does  not 
think  so  ill  of  a  man  as  to  run  the  risk  of 
making  his  daughter  seriously  unhappy  by 
thwarting  her  reasonable  inclination,  nor  so 
w«U  of  his  prudence,  sagacity,  and  incorrup- 
tible thrifliness  as  to  hand  him  over  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds  withot  keeping 
any  sort  of  control  over  it,  he  is  accused  of 
holding  a  theory  that  sons-in-law  are  in  the 
oatore  of  burglars.  Well,  bat,  it  is  said, 
the  caose  of  this  cumbrous  arrangement  of 
trustees  and  parchment  and  heavy  bills  and 
■0  on  is  to  bo  found  in  the  common-law  prin- 
ciple that  a  husband  becomes  absolutely  en- 
titled to  his  wife's  personal  property  and  to 
the  profiU  of  her  real  property  during  her 
liisy  or,  under  sartain  ctroumstances,  for  his 
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Bui  It  ac  ail  prooai  ,  if  the  whole  com* 
mon  law  were  swept  away,  and  every  mar- 
ried woman  became  entitled,  as  against  her 
husband,  to  the  absolute  ownership  of  all 
her  property,  that  a  father  would  cease  to  tie 
up  his  daughter's  fortune?  Would  he  bie 
one  whit  more  ready  to  intrust  property, 
which,  after  all,  is  his  own, — for  this  is  the 
case  on  which  we  are  arguing, — to  a  man 
who,  in  spite  of  all  foresight,  might  be 
tempted  into  bad  speculations  or  improvident 
living?  For,  though  legally  it  might  be 
made  the  woman's  own  property,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  see  how  it  would  come,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  be  within  the  control  of 
the  son-in-law.  We  are  not  saying  that  the 
common-law  doctrine  is  not  very  insulting 
to  women,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  prej- 
udicial to  their  interests.  This  is  not  the 
question.  The  father  wishes  to  secure  to  his 
daughter  and  her- children  certain  property, 
which,  be  it  remembered,  is  his  own,  and  not 
theirs.  He  chooses  that  she  shall  have  no 
power  to  frustrate  this  intention  by  diverting 
bis  gift  to  a  person  whom  be  may  possibly 
like  very  much  or  possibly  be  quite  indiffer- 
ent to,  and  he  has  recourse  to  the  only  means 
by  which,  he  can  be  quite  sure  that  his  prop- 
erty will  go  where  he  desires  that  it  should 
go.  What  has  the  common-law  principle  to 
do  with  this?  He  wishes  it  to  go  to  his 
daughter,  not  to  his  son-in-law ;  and  he 
knows  enongh  of  human  nature  to  be  sure 
that,  if  left  in  her  power,  the  husband  would 
be  able  either  to  coax  or  bully  her  into  sur- 
rendering it,  or  to  make  her  life  a  burden  to 
her  for  refusing. 

We  consider  the  anti-settlement  view  sen- 
timental, not  because  its  upholders  assail  the 
doctrine  of  the  common  law,  but  because,  in 
the  substitutes  which  they  propose,  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  actual  experience  of  man- 
kind, and  neglect  the  notorious  conditions  of 
married  life.  We  maintain  the  question  at 
issue  to  be,  not  whether  married  women 
should  own  their  property,  but  whether  a 
father  ought  so  far  to  adopt  his  daughter's 
enthusiastic  estimate  of  her  lover  as  to  ban- 
ish every  thought  that  he  ever  can  become 
other  than  immaculate,  and  to  neglect  rea- 
sonable precautions  accordingly,  lie  baa 
seen  other  marriages  which  looked  just  as 
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riage itself  was  a  «.    It  might  be  re- 

plied that  thej  are  o  very  moans  of 

preTeoting  marriagea  n  proving  mistakes, 
because  they  prerent  thav  estrangement  and 
alienation  which  oonld  scarcely  fail  to  attend 
any  expression  of  determination  on  the  wife's 
part  to  keep  to  herself  the  property  which 
the  reformed  conunon-law  had  confexred  upon 
her.  The  French  system  is,  no  doubt,  worthy 
of  inyestigation,  and  the  machinery  of  Eng- 
lish settlements  may  be  unnecessarily  cum- 
brous and  ezpensive;  but  we  should  look  sus- 
piciously on  any  improTements  springing 
from  the  cool  theory  that  a  husband  is 
treated  like  a  burglar  because  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  have  undisputed  control  over  his 
father-in-law's  money.     . 


From  The  Examiner. 
THE  SUPPOSED   HOARDING  OF  THE  PRE- 
CIOUS METAIfi  IN  INDIA. 

Wk  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  im- 
agined hoarding,  burying,  and  waste  in  trink- 
ets, of  the  people  of  India,  although  a  theory 
as  old  as  the  Romans,  is  no  better  than  an 
hereditary  figment.  India  is  not  a  sink  of 
the  precious  metals  any  more  than  it  is  a 
sink  of  copper,  tin,  or  sine.  It  produces  it- 
self neither  gold  nor  silver  any  more  than  it 
does  these  vulgar  metals.  As  their  presence 
is  indispensable,  India  must  have  them,  and  it 
gets  them  from  the  quarter  that  can  supply 
them  at  the  cheapest  price.  This,  for  the 
present,  happens  to  be  England,  although 
other  European  nations,  and  even  now  and 
then  the  Chinese,  contribute  a  minor  share. 
Indeed  India,  in  regard  to  the  precious  met- 
als, is  very  much  in  the  condition  of  England 
herself,  for  we  have  no  gold  of  our  own  pro- 
duction, and  very  little  silver.  We  import 
nearly  all  that  wo  nso,  and  yet  we  are  not  a 
sink  of  the  precious  metals,  although  we 
venture  to  assert  that  the  waste  of  them  with 
us  is  proportionally  far  greater  than  in  India. 

The  Hindus  are  eminently  a  frugal,  even  a 
parsimonious  people,  and  none  know  hotter 
than  they  the  two  sides  of  a  coin.  This 
characteristio  of  the  raoo  extends  even  to  the 
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humblest  orders.  The  value  of  nfioney  among 
them  is  high ;  they  have  bankers  and  money- 
changers in  every  village,  and  they  eoant  by 
scores  in  towns  and  cities ;  bills  of  exchange, 
also,  are  of  immemorial  use  among  them. 
In  such  a  state  of  society  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  hoarding,  and  we  are  quite  satisfied 
that  very  little  exists.  The  only  kind  of 
hoarding  of  the  precious  metals  that  we  oan 
call  to  mind  is  that  which  has  been  ooeasion- 
ally  practised  by  some  frugal  native  prinees. 
The  king  of  Oude,  for  example,  had  once  a 
hoard  of  some  millions,  and  the  notorious 
Eirwi  booty,  said  to  amount  to  £700,000, 
was  once  the  hoard  of  a  Mahratta  iplJQoe. 
But  such  hoardings  were  but  partial  exoep- 
tions.  Still  less  temptation  must  there  be  to 
bury  treasure,  an  expedient,  indeed,  never 
had  recourse  to  by  any  people  except  daring 
foreign  invasions  and  long  civil  wars,  and 
from  both  the  larger  part  of  India  has  beeo 
free  for  from  one-half  to  a  whole  century.      * 

Much  has  been  made,  and  in  our  opinion 
very  erroneously  made  of  Uindu  Qmaments 
and  trinkets,  to  account  for  the  imagined 
disappearance  of  the  millions  of  the  precious 
metals  yearly  brought  to  India.  This  refen 
chiefly  to  silver,  for  in  such  artielee  gold  is 
but  rarely  employed  even  by  the  few  very 
wealthy.  The  trinkets  consist  of  bracelets, 
armlets,  necklaces,  and  ear-rings,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  thcur  use  is  confined  to  women 
and  children.  The  Hindus  use  neither  silver 
forks  nor  silver  spoons  and  they  waste  no 
silver  in  plating,  for  the  art  is  unknown  to 
them .  A  nmn  or  woman  of  means  may  ■omo- 
times  have  a  silver  betel  or  tobacco  box,  and 
the  woman  now  and  then  a  silver  skavrer  for 
her  hair,  but  that  is  all.  The  Hindus  wear 
no  watches,  unlike  the  Chinese,  who  do  wear 
them,  and  always  two  at  a  time.  A  vreU-to- 
do  English  farmer  or  prosperous  artisan  will 
be  possessed  of  more  articles  of  Inxury  in 
gold  and  silver  than  a  whole  Hindu  tillage  of 
a  thousand  inhabitants,  but  we  do  not  on  that 
account  charge  him  with  wasting  the  preoioas 
metals  and  diverting  them  from  theit  man 
important  office.  Neither  ought  we  to  obarge 
the  Hindu  peasant  with  wasting  them  be- 
cause he  decorates  his  wife  and  children  with 
armlets,  bracelets,  and  anklets. 

The  chief  use  to  which  the  precious  met- 
als, but  more  especially  silver,  are  put  in  India 
is  as  money,  as  indeed,  it  is  in  every  oivilised 
country.    India  from  its  importation  hat  to 
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tapplj,  not  oaljr  itself,  but  also  the  coantr.es 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood ;  for  these  have 
DO  other  channel  by  which  they  can  receive 
them,  and  like  it,  they  produce  none  them- 
■elves.  Probably  not  less  than  two  hundred 
tod  fifly  millions  of  people,  or  one-fiflh  of  the 
oomputed  population  of  the  globe,  has  thus 
to  be  supplied.  From  the  yeiy  nature  of 
things,  this  population  must  always  be  sup- 
plied with  foreign  gold  and  silver.  Of  late 
years,  but  especially  since  the  discovery  of 
the  gold  of  California  and  Australia,  the  im- 
portation of  the  precious  metals  has  greatly 
increased,  arising  wholly  from  the  increased 
prosperity  of  India.  The  reader  may  judge 
of  this  increase  by  the  Talue  of  our  own  im- 
ports from  that  country  at  two  not  very  re- 
mote periods.  In  1854  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports was  but  £13,000,000,  and  in  1862  they 
had  risen  to  £39,000,000,  or  in  eight  short 
years  had  been  multiplied  threefold.  In  the 
last-named  year  the  value  of  our  exports  to 
India  was  but  £17,000,000,  and  even  adding 
fifty  per  cent,  to  this  sum,  so  as  to  approximate 
it  to  the  Indian  value,  the  whole  will  only 
•mount  to  £25,500,000,  making  a  difference 
in  the  yalue  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
£13,500,000,  to  be  balanced  by  a  payment 
in  specie  which  accounts  for  the  millions  ex- 
ported yearly  to  India.  There  the  money  is 
not  hoarded  or  buried  or  expended  in  trinkets  ; 
Imt,  with  trifling  exceptions,  it  finds  employ- 
meot  in  new  branches  of  industry  or  the  ex- 
\  of  old  ones. 


From  The  Reader. 
AMERICAN  iESTHETIGS. 
TV  Art-Idea :  Part  Second  of  Confessions  of 
an  Inquirer.    By  James  Jackson  Jarves 
New  York :  Uurd  &  Houghton. 

It  seems  strange  to  receive  from  America  a 
book  which  treats  questions  of  fine  art  with 
(be  same  sort  of  enthusiasm,  seriousness,  and 
impulse  which  Ruskin  nscd  to  do— we  wish 
we  could  say,  still  does.  TTe  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  suppose  that  Yankees  eoncem  them- 
selves much  with  the  plastic  ideal,  save  in 
the  direction  of  breaking  off  the  nose  of  the 
ApoUo  Belvedere,  to  prove  that  it  is  *<  chalk, 
I  reckon ;  "  still  less  are  we  expectant  of  art- 
paanafVom  the  mighty  people  which  has  now 
lor  four  years  been  engaged  in  as  bloody,  ob- 
■linate,  momentous,  and  enormous  a  war  as 
ftoy  recorded  in  history,  and  that  within  their 
own  proper  oonfioes.    But  lo  it  is.    In  thu 
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war  \  nouncement  ^<0mnt.  1 

3,000  ^torday  '  seems  hardly 

count  lor  a  laiut  ripple  on  the  Dead  Sea 
blood,  we  are  solicited  by  a  little  book  by 
Boston  man  writing  in  Boston,  who  discourses 
of  Greek  grace  and  Gothic  invention  with  m 
much  self-absorption  as  if  no  Fort  Si 
and  no  Fort   Pillow  bad  existed.    Be 
Abe,  secession,  thousand /old  slaughter,  r 
pulse,  reoonqueet,  the  iron  resolves  of  one  vas« 
nation  divided  into  two  inlenweine  camps, — 
these  find  and  tefe  our  Boston  man  stonily 
calm  or  impeneirftbl  j  silent ;  but  questions  of 
form,  oolor,  proportion,  the  culture  which 
flows  ftons  the  practice  and  the  study  of  fine 
art»  not  only  interest — they  excite  him.     Ua 
'*  gets  into  a  state  '*  when  Phidias,  Michael 
Angelo,  Blake,  Delacroix,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  come  in  his  way  to  be  written  about. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.    Because  emancipa- 
tion is  righteous  and  present  war  tremendous, 
fine  art  is  not  therefore  insignificant.     Let 
Lincoln  and  Davis,  Grant  and   Lee,  pound 
away  at  the  war  and  the  emancipation.     Wo 
will  wish  success  to  one  brace  of  them,  and 
fi&ilure  to  the  other  brace ;  and  not  the  less 
willingly  will  we  catch  the  half-drowned  voice 
of  a  Jarves  pieroing  the  tumult,  and  declaring 
that  fine  art  is  not  a  temporary  interest  of  an 
idle  mankind,  but  a  permanent  interest  of  a 
busy  one. 

Though  we  have  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  connection  with  that  of  Mr. 
Jarves,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  two 
writers  stand  on  the  same  level.  Yet  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  Mr.  Jarves  oomcH 
nearer  to  the  English  author  than  any  of  the 
latter 's  own  compatriots,  in  point  of  the  fer- 
vent gravity  with  he  which  treats  thesubjectas 
a  whole, — the  deep  importance  which  he  at- 
taches to  fine  art  as  one  manifestation  of  the 
human  soul,  and  one  groat  influence  upon  it, — 
the  missionary  energy  (if  we  may  use  such  a 
term)  wherewith  he  preaches  his  creed.  This 
attitude  of  mind  generates  some  of  the  weaker 
as  well  as  of  the  stronger  points  in  Mr. 
Jarves^s  book.  We  are  &r  from  suspecting 
him  of  insincerity ;  but  there  is  a  certain  tone 
of  inflation,  of  rhetorical  effort  and  ampli6- 
cation,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  re- 
trenched, for  the  benefit  of  the  work  and  iw 
readers.  Like  many  other  Americans,  Mr. 
Jarves  is  sometimes  unwilling  to  say  a  simple 
thing  simply,  but  deals  in  gnat  prindploa. 
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3  heB< 


spiritui 

timD.*'  3  lieB<  npen 

ire  a  em      jqi  a  potent  iih  m  of 

aind  and  rpeech.    At  the  w^  wge 

me  find  "  Me ; "  of  another,  **  Ine  u  e  of 
Will  "  and  then  passim  <*  How  Mina  is  in- 
reJ,"  **  Give !  give !  *'  •«  Art  a  Revelation 
>i  Spirit,"  **  Beauty  the  Inspirer,"  and  all 
he  rest  of  it.  Some  of  these  phrases  may  be 
uid  are  perfectly  justifiable ;  but  they  pro- 
duce a  disadvantageous  impressionon  the  mind 
of  <*  the  English  nader ; "  and,  in  this  respect, 
that  national  personage  ii^  what  he  is  not  in  all 
respects,  a  representatlTB  of  the  higher  class 
of  opinion.  Another  American  tendency,  as 
VForthy  of  restriction  as  **■  tall  talk/'  is  that 
of  cutting  jokes.  We  have  known  several 
Americans,  of  various  grades  of  talent  and 
personal  calibre  up  to  a  very  high  one,  but 
not  one  among  them  who  was  not  sure  to  egg 
in  a  joke  or  a  pun  when  we  did  not  quite 
want  it.  President  Lincoln  is  only  a  good  type 
of  his  countrymen  in  this  respect.  Thus,  along 
with  the  somewhat  flourishing  inscriptions 
which  we  have  been  citing  from  Mr.  Jarves, 
we  find  that  the  heading  of  his  introduction 
is  pitched  in  the  following  jocular  key : — 
•<  Some  preliminary  talk  with  the  reader,  of 
the  nature  of  a  personal  confession,  which  if 
he  disapprove,  being  forewarned,  he  will  skip 
of  course."  We  did  not  skip  it,  and  wo 
found  an  ample  sufficiency  of  good  sense  and 
rational  expression  in  it;  but  why  treat  us 
to  the  goggle  and  the  haw-haw  preliminary 
when  the  performance  does  not  consist  of 
scenes  in  the  circus,  but  of  the  measured  ut- 
terances of  the  lecture-hall? 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  volume  is  the  sec- 
ond part  of  a  work  which  its  author  has 
christened  **  Confessions  of  an  Inquirer,*'  the 
first  part  of  which,  published  in  1857,  **  re- 
ferred to  the  education  of  the  heart,  and  was 
to  have  been  followed  by  two  others,  one  re- 
lating to  aosthetic  culture,  and  the  other  to 
the  religious  idea."  The  general  aim  of  the 
present  instalment  of  the  work  is  expressed  as 
that  of  **  showing  the  connection  between  the 
art  idea  and  divine  truth  in  the  great  design 
of  civilising  and  making  glad  the  earth." 
Of  art  abstractly  considered,  this  happy  defi- 
nition is  supplied  at  starting  :  **  Without 
undertaking  here  to  define  art  precisely,  we  | 
may  generalize  it  as  the  love  of  the  soul,  in  | 
Uie  sense  that  science  can  be  considered  its 
hiw  ;"  and,  further  on : — 


*<  Poetry,  music,  and  the  ^mma,  ■•  vrell  as' 
painting  and  sculpture,  most  be  included  in 
the  generic  term  Art,  because  in  each,  trutha 
of  boiuty  and  harmony  of  form,  color,  sound, 
action,  or  thought,  are  sought  to  be  expressed 
under  combinations  the  most  pleasing  and 
incentive  alike  to  our  sensnons,  emotional, 
and  mental  faculties ;  and  we  are  in  eonse- 
quence  more  or  less  let  out  of  ourselves 
into  general  nature  or  particular  humanity, 
or  made  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  myste- 
ries of  our  own  being,  rather  through  the 
force  of  sympathetic  feeling  than  of  logioal 
analysis.  Therefore  whatever  has  the  power  to 
thus  affect  men,  and  is  neither  directly  derived 
from  innate  or  pure  reason  and  science,  nor 
is  the  manifest  language  of  nature  itself, 
but  suggests  the  spirit,  power,  or  presence, 
alike  of  the  seen  and  unseen,  and  yet  is  only 
their  artificial  expression, — that  is  Art." 

With  his  comprehensive  and  theoretic 
view  of  the  subject,  and  his  habit  of  high- 
strung  and  sometimes  ornate  writing,  Mr. 
Jarves  had  a  considerable  task  before  him, 
and  may  be  considered  to  have  rather  reined 
himself  in  than  otherwise  in  not  exceeding 
some  350  modest-sized  pages  of  print.  After 
the  more  general  opening  considerations,  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  primary  relation  of 
art  to  religion  ;  its  manifestations  in  E^ypt, 
India,  and  China,  and  at  last  Greece,  with 
the  consequent  freedom  attained  by  the  ar- 
tist. Then  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  religion 
and  art  together ;  the  rise  of  Christianity 
and  Christian  art,  with  its  anti-OBsthetio  con- 
ception of  body  as  obstructive  to  spirit,  and 
the  noble  expressional  uses  to  which  it  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  such  a  conception.  "  The 
generous  culture  of  the  Greek  produced  more 
pleasing  effects,  because  his  scope  vraa  nor- 
mal humanity  and  bis  aim  natural  beaafy. 
The  Christian  attempted  a  more  difficult  task, 
and  with  a  loftier  purpose ;  be  sought  to 
portray  the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  over  the 

body lie    destroyed    the    harmony 

which  should  exist  between  holy  feeling  and 
beautiful  form."  The  uncompleted  career  of 
the  Ct^ristian  art  and  artist  is  well  pointed 
out  as  follows  : — 

'*  Unfortunately,  before  he  had  perfeoted  his 
style,  he  was  seduced  from  his  purer  motive 
into  a  love  of  the  external,  and  learned  to 
prefer  workmanship  or  mere  scientifio  skill 
and  force  to  idea  ;  so  that,  without  surpttse- 
ing,  according  to  the  inspiration  of  his  mitli, 
the  best  worlu  of  the  plastic  art  of  Greece  aa 
inspired  by  its  religion,  he  has  simnly  hinted 
the  superior  excellence  of  bis  motive.    Tho 
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Greek  perfected  bis  work,  and  rested  awhile 
upon  toe  high  standard  he  had  created.  His 
Christian  brother,  op  the  contrary,  has  neyer 
fully  reached  bis  aim.  Within  one  genera- 
tion,— that  of  Raphael, — he  passed  rapidly 
from  those .  art-motives  which,  if  conscien- 
tiously persevered  in,  by  the  aid  of  science, 
might  have  long  ago  carried  Christian  art  to 
a  corresponding  degree  of  perfection  with  the 
Grecuin,  into  asta^  that  marked  the  decline, 
rather  than  the  advance,  of  his  new-found 
teacher.  Mankind  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
perfect  development  of  art.  It  preferred  for 
a  while  longer  dead  bones  to  new  soul-forms. 
It  is  evident  to  every  student  of  human  prog- 
ress that  Christian  art»  thus  far,  has  been 
but  a  series  of  attempts  as  fluctuating  and  as 
disappointing  as  the  expression  of  Christian- 
ity Itself." 

These  considerations  are  recurred  to  and 
enlarged  at  the  dose  of  the  volume,  where 
the  three  great  phases  under  which  the  au- 
thor contemplates  the  art  of  past  and  present, 
and  its  general  needs,  are  thus  oharacter- 
iied:^ 

<*  The  expression  of  thought  as  art  has  taken 
we  find,  three  strongly  pronounced  and  clear- 
ly defined  aspects.  First,  the  classical  WSS^^ 
or  sensuous-mythological.  Second,  the  Ro- 
miin  Catholic,  or  ascetic-theological,  with  its ' 
reactionary  oflbhoot  of  Renaissance,  or  the 
■ensnal-worldly,  based  on  aristocratic  cul- 
ture, and  the  interests  and  tastes  of  lords 
teimporal  as  opposed  to  lords  ecclesiastical. 
Third,  the  Protestant,  or  democratic-pro- 
gressive, founded  upon  the  elevation  of  the 
people  into  a  power  of  state.  Art  now  loses 
ID  intensity  of  sacred  symbolism  and  princely 
l^ndeur,  out  becomes  more  largely  human 
ID  motive  and  humane  in  character.  Escap- 
ing idike  from  priestcraft  and  statecraft,  its 
growing  tendency  is  to  express  the  religion 
of  humanity, — praise  to  God  alone  and  good- 
will to  all  men,  as  distinguished  from  the 
two  previous  phases  of  misguided  religious 
thought  and  misinterpreted  Cnristianity.  .  .  . 

**  The  need  of  art  is  mental  equipoise  and 
more  patient  and  combined  investigation. 
Its  inherent  weaknesses  are  one-sidedness, 
extravagance,  suspicion,  intolerance,  haste, 
jealousy,  want  of  completeness  inteliectuallv, 
and  of  harmony  morally.  To  counteract  the 
excessive  impulses  of  feeling,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  artistic  thought  to  narrowness  of  in- 
tellectual vision  and  an  exuberance  of  indi- 
vidualism, it  requires  a  (plater  cultivation 
of  the  scientific  and  reflective  faculties." 

Architecture  is  spoken  of  as  **  the  culmina- 
tion of  art,— to  man,  what  God  is  to  na- 
ture ;  "  and  this  sulject,  along  with  Protes- 
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succe  aa  in  which  tliesondition 

Ame  ^^tion  to  art,  and  the  Ameri 

schools  or  painting,  sculpture,  and  arehiii. 
ture,  are  discussed  in  considerable  detail,  an 
with  much  candid  and  outspoken  criti' 
of  individuals  dead  and  living.    This  se 
of  the  book  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  out 
proportion  to  the  rest,  so  far  as  the  | 
interests  of  art  are  eoDSViied  ;  but  tne  < 
proportion  is  rigbi  and  fitting  jjp  a  book  wtig- 
ten  by  an  Aasrioan,  chiefly  fixr  AmericaQ 
readers,— the  man  so  as  his  estimate  of  the 
nationd  art  is  by  no   means  extravagant. 
The  soale  may  be  called  out  of  proportion ; 
the  pitoli  is  not  so.    The  more  espeoial^ 
Amerioan  chapAsn  are  followed  by  ont.^ 
general  speculation  and  review,  from  wUsh'' 
some  of  our  quotations  have  been  taken  ;  and 
with  this  our  author  concludes. 

.The  book  is,  in  the  main,  a  theoretic  one, 
expository  and  hortatory  ;  and  our  extracts 
have  presented  it  in  that  aspect.    It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that,  even  irre- 
spectively  of  the   American    section,  Mr. 
Jarves  never  comes  to  close  quarters   with 
schools,  ^tists,  and  works  of  art.    A  good 
deal  of  such  individual  criticism  varies  his 
pages  and  enlivens  them.    To  say  that  this 
American  author  is  quite  up  to  the  general 
European  level  of  cultivated  opinion  on  such 
topics  would  be  too  little  :  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  America,  ho  would  belong  to  the  select 
few  who  have  spent  a  deal  of  time  and  of 
thought  upon  the  subject,  and  whose  opinion 
may   mostly  be  accepted,  and,  when   not 
accepted,  still    acknowledged  as  qualified. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  know  Mr.  Jarves's 
previous  books,  especially   <*  Art-Studies " 
and  **  Art-Hints,"  will  not    need  to  be  in- 
formed of  this.    The  only  extract  we  ca* 
afibrd  from  the  more  directly  critical  porti'- 
of  Mr.  Jarves*s  labors,  and  that  of  a  n: 
general  character  than  many  other  pasr 
which  might  bate  been  selected,  is  tb 
lowing,  on  the  influence  of  contev 
French  upon  Amerioan  art : — 

*<  It  is  the  French  school  that  v 
termines  the  character  of  our  grc 
In  some  respects  New  York  is  qr 
growth  of  Paris.    Every  year ' 
marked  increase  of  the  influeos^  i 

tropolis  of  France,  in  matters' 
and  fashion,  on  the  metro* 
America.    So  powerful,  lor' 
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luenoe  in  Sarope,  thb  Eng- 

lish Bobod.BQdr  lies  m  i  and 

ing'Oi  its  rival.    Ezli  j  sales 

•  uue  speeimens  of  the  Ftum  A  have 

readj  vastly  benefited  ns.  Ui«iiig  to  the 
oentnitiQii  of  oar  most  promising  artists  at 
isw  York,  it  has  grown  to  be  the  rcprescnta- 
e  city  of  America  in  art,  and  indeed  for 
present  so  overshadows  all  others  that 
r«  should  bo  justified  in  speaking  of  Ameri- 
AD  painting:,  in  its  present  stage,  as  the  New 
York  school,  in  tw  nme  fight  that  the 
flehobl  of  Parir  i  iniiwa^tli  .the  art  of  Franco. 
This  predomfaHttoe  Is  more  likely  to  increase 
than  deoreaat,  owing  to  fmwiqg  nrofeesional 
faculties  and  the  enconflMMMnt  derived  from 
a  lavish  patronage.  It  MputioularW  ibrtu- 
.qi^to  for  the  American  tobool  that  it  must 
ipp^  at  its  own  doqr  with  the  ffr^nch. 
1  Qoalities  of  French /frt  are  thoio  most 
'id  here,  in  a  tecbmill  point  Of  view, 
» its  motives  and  chanwter  genefally  are 
Oongenial  to  our  tastes  and  ideas.  The  Diis^ 
seldorf  was  an  aocidental  importation.  That 
of  Paris  is  drawn  naturally  to  us  bv  the 
growth  of  our  own.  Were  the  French 
school  what  it  was  under  the  Bourbons,  or 
the  empire  even,  conventional,  pseudo-clas- 
sical, sensual,  and  sentimental,  deeplv  impreg- 
nated with  the  vices  of  a  debauched  aristoc- 
racy and  revolutionary  fanaticism,  we  should 
have  been  less  inclined  towards  it  than  to 
any  other.  But  it  crosses  the  Atlantic,  re- 
fined, regenerated,  and  expanded  b^  the 
force  of  modem  democratic  and  social  ideas. 
The  art  of  France  is  no  lon^r  one  of  the 
church  or  aristocracy.  It  is  fast  rooting 
itself  in  the  hearts  and  the  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  natnre  as  its  teacher." 

We  cannot  dwell  at  any  length  upon  gen- 
eral or  particular  difiercnces  of  opinion  of 
our  own  as  against  Mr.  Jarves.  Wo  will 
only  indicate  two.  Uis  statement  that,  in 
certain  phases  of  archaic  Christian  art,  Jesus 
''was  <^^ne(//y  represented  as  ignoblo  and 
vulgar  "  appears  to  us  to  be  erroneous.  The 
error,  however,  if  really  such,  is  shared  by 
other  writers.  That  no  singlo  probable  in- 
stance could  be  cited  in  proof  wo  will  not 
venture  to  propound ;  but  we  are  convinced 
that  any  such  instance  would  bo  merely  ex- 
ceptional. There  are,  indeed,  many  dreadful 
looking  figures  of  the  Saviour, — so  dreadful 
that  the  artist  has  his  own  want  of  feeling  or  of 
skill  to  bimme  if  the  spectator  oomes  to  the  con- 
clusion ezprassed  by  Mr.  Jarves ;  but  we  are 
not  any  the  more  inclined  to  admit  that  con- 
clusion. Wo  believe  the  simple  and  much 
more  readily  pnsumable  fact  to  be  that,  in 
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the  phases  of  art  referred  to,  Christ  is  de^ 
signedly  represented  so  that  his  sufferings 
and  humiliation  may  be  chiefly  impressed 
upon  the  spectator,  and  that,  owing,  as  above 
suggested,  to  want  of  feeling  or  of  skill  in 
the  artist,  he  is  thus  undengnedly  brought  to 
look  **  ignoble  and  vulgar."  The  artist  in- 
tended the  piteous  ;  he  realized  only  the  piti- 
ful. Our  second  bone  to  pick  with  Mr.  Jar- 
ves is  a  propos  of  that  great  artistic  nation, 
the  Japanese.  We  do  not  remember  that 
this  nation  is  even  so  much  as  mentioned  in 
the  book ;  but,  in  the  absenoo  of  distinot 
specification,  it  may  fairly  be  understood  as 
lumped  up  with  the  Chinese  in  such  phrases 
as ' '  presenting  falsehood  for  truth ,  perpetuat- 
ing error,  and  barring  progress ;  "  "a false 
and  immovable  art ;  "  *'  grotesque,  mystical, 
and  unnatural  shapes,  and  barbarons  displays 
of  color. ' '  Now  anybody  who  knows  what  the 
Japanese  (not  to  speak  of  the  Chinese)  real- 
ly have  done  in  the  vray  of  art,  and  to  this 
day  continue  doing,  knows  that  sueh  phrases 
are  so  inadequate  an  expression  of  trvth  as 
to  be  a  positive  and  perverse  fallaoy.  To  taka 
a  single  instance :  tho  truly  great  Japanaas 
artist,  Oxi,  who  worked  some  half-century 
ago,  might  challenge  all  Europe  since  the 
time  of  Albert  Durer  to  prodnoe  woodout  de- 
signs in  landscape,  animal-sulgeots,  and  fig- 
ure sketches,  so  perfect  as  axe  his  own  in 
many  of  the  highest  qualities,  orsosopmne- 
ly  admirable  as  a  complete  artistic  result  ac- 
cording to  the  intended  standard.  As  for 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  aotion,  compoai- 
tion,  grouping,  movement,  accessory,  and  ao 
on,  there  are  many  Japanese  draaghtsmen  of 
quite  heroic  dimensions.  A  designer  combin- 
ing the  best  qualities  of  Meniel  and  of  Dore 
would  bear,  to  the  standard  of  European  art, 
something  of  the  same  relation  which  such 
Japanese  designers  bear  to  tho  standard  of 
Japanese  art.  Of  these  &cts  Mr.  Jarves  may 
be  unaware,  and  excnsably  unaware ;  bat, 
then,  he  should  not  hiy  down  the  law  about 
the  fine  art  of  the  Celestial  Empire  and  its 
congeners. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  that 
Mr.  Jarves  formed  in  Europe  a  collection  of 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  which  he  car- 
ried with  him  to  America.  His  '*  Prelimin- 
ary Talk"  gives  many  interesting  details 
about  this  collection,  whose  value  is  attested 
on  high  authority,  and  about  the  carping 
and  unhandsome  imputations  cast  upon  the 
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mutlior  for  having  shown  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  works,  and  a 
man  of  public  spirit  in  the  offers  which  he 
made  for  disposing  of  them  to  his  country- 
men. We  cannot  speak  of  the  gallery  from 
personal  knowledge ;  but  there  are  good 
vouchers  for  its  genuineness  ;  and  surely  the 
most  sensitive  public  might  say,  **  No,  thank 
yoo,"  to  an  offer  of  *'  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  old  masters,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Florentine  school,"  without  broadly  hinting 
that  the  whole  transaction  is  a  '*  plant." 
However,  before  his  present  volume  left  the 
press,  Mr.  Jarves  had  reason  to  think  it 
likely  that  the  pictures  would  find  a  perma- 
nent home  with  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York,  a  body  which,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  these  pages,  may  well  bo 
congratulated  upon  its  prospective  acquisi- 
tion. 

We  conclude  by  quoting  two  attestations  of 
the  calibre  of  Mr.  Jarvea's  writings.  When 
oar  reader  knows  what  Mrs.  Browning  and 
Mr.  Ruskin  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  he  will 
perhaps  do  without  the  guidance  of  the  prc- 
•ont  reviewer.  Of  the  **  Confessions  of  an 
Inquirer"  Mrs.  Browning  said,  tn/er  alia: 
"  With  some  drawbacks,  my  sympathies  have 
fpme  with  you,  and  glowed  as  they  went. 
Tbefs  are  some  really  noble  and  touching 
things,  and  the  whole  is  suggestive.*'  Of 
the  ••  Art-Hints  '*  Mr.  Ruskin  said,  '<  Your 
book  seems  to  me  very  good  and  useful  in 
many  ways ;  I  think  you  have  the  true  feel- 
ing for  art."  W.M.R. 

From  The  Reader. 
DAY-DRBAMS  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 
D^Dreams  of  a  Schoolmasier,    By  D*Arcy 
W.  Thompson.     Edinburgh  :  Edmonston 
&  DougUs. 

Tbib  is  a  book  that  will  provoke  a  good 
deal  of  adverse  criticism.  No  one  is  more 
thoroughly  aware  of  tliis  than  the  author.  It 
is  the  ikto  that  awaits  all  outspoken  attacks 
against  usages  which,  however  absurd,  hap- 

Kn  to  have  the  recommendation  of  being 
ig  established.  Mr.  Thompson,  though 
doubtless  aware  that  ho  must  ruflSe  the  feath- 
ers of  many  old  college  friends,  and  perhaps 
the  majority  of  the  older  school  of  teachers 
oa  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  has  not  been  pre 
vented  from  giving  expression,  in  a  manly, 
unshrinking  way,  to  convictions  that  have 
been  growing  upon  him  for  yean.    These 


cun 
mine 
slide 
and  I 
cnoo, 
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iti  of  enerienoe  in  t 
A>  bai  nBlK'imm  in ii tent 
tionai  roK*'  To  a  ) 
Mkfi.         Of  sweet  schoolboy  ex| 
coupled  wicn  gennino  syiqjiathj  v 
boyish  natures  and  an  enthumiitio  ]     b 
his  profession,  tho  production  of  tile  oo 
due.    With  less  enthusiasm  and  ten^ 
the  author  would  probably  have  so         bo 
wield  his  tawie uidiBi|i  the  "  gcrunasioi) 
in  time-hoDondlUMIIidlMakl  never  hi 
thought  oC  tta  wiwfeintrioif  nggested  ii. 
his  book.       V 

We  are  niljfcltahtaken  if  the  condemm- 
tioQ  of  the  ^&m  commonly  in  use  and  the 
geiMiil  ootUne  of  that  suggested 
~     "'^     do  not  heartily  commi 
seivit1to>ldl  teMim  who  have  zoaj 
profeBrion  and  Imte  not  become  w 
tradiUonal  homdrum. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  and  pnM 
merits  referred  to,  the  book  has  everything  to 
recommend  it  to  the  general  reader.  It  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  a  score  of  short  essays, 
vrritten  In  a  style  of  genial  humor,  sharp,  but 
never  ill-natured  satire,  ripe  scholarship,  and 
occasionally  of  Ylnafiected  pathos,  which  make 
it  one  of  the  most  readable  books  that  have 
fallen  in  our  way  for  a  long  time.  It  is  read- 
able from  the  very  best  point  of  view  ;  namely, 
importance  of  subject  and  ability  of  handling. 
It  contains  much  that  ought  to  be  read  by 
everybody,  and  is  written  in  a  stylo  that 
everybody  will  read  with  pleasure.  In  spite 
of  its  humor  and  playfulness,  it  breathes  sueh 
a  spirit  of  earnest  conviction  and  strong  com- 
mon-sense that  we  feel  as  if  we  were  taking 
exercise  bracing  and  vigorous,  but  with^ 
exceedingly  pleasant,  or  discussing  a  thor- 
oughly substantial  dish  so  deliciously  cooked 
that  we  are  tempted  every  now  and  then,  not 
indeed  to  forget  the  goodness  of  the  meat, 
but  to  remark  the  Buperadded  excellence  of 
the  cookery. 

The  first  three  or  four  csBays  are  occupied 
with  St.  Edward's  gramnmr-school, — for 
which  we  may,  without  much  danger  of  mie- 
representatlon,  write  Christ's  Uospital,  Lon- 
don,—in  which  ire  have  ft  l%|t  bat  paphie 
sketch  of  that  institution  Mil  iti  '•  < ' 
tary  intelligibility."  '  -•y 

'<  ft  was  all  nnintelligib  _^ 

but  some  spots  were  vrrapt  i]l|Mpwy»  or- 
dinary gloom.  Our  mroaW  AMHinMnt 
waa  vaned  from  time  to  Ummlig  ihooting 
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i     ,  brooght  on  h\  res- 

u  unnmlly  ind         w».  u  of 

%ture8,  iMpjNly  few  ui  nam  i  Kent 

ut  in  the  £vic(ine  Gaukr.  they 

I,  flesh,  or  lowl?    Would  the  uxeed  be 

r  Under  certain  desperate  cir- 

m, »  partieiple  and  a  noun  together 

^vro  uuiiBd  hand  and  foot  and  put  into  the , 

^hlaiive  Absohae.    What  had  they  done,  to 

treated  in  a  manner  thus  peremptory,  un- 

Kmable,  crotohe^T  Did  they  ever  get  out 

»  being  put  in?"  ^^ 

After  dimdog.'^^imfn^  nrcly  have 

ocenred  to  mSlI  teaehen,  Ag^abnidity  of 

teaching  one  langoage  ttvcnn  the  medium 

of  a  grammar  written  in  uSSBttf  botil.  being 

efoal^  unknown,  on  the  printfpto.  j^^  the 

mitpr  the  difficulty  the  ■tnngsr  Ji  As  >e> 

^'aSwoDi he  pushes  the  iheoiy  to  fti  Ipgkal 

and,  on  the  gnnmd  iLat  monlity  ie 

than  grammar,  asks  in  half-ieriouB 

hmter, — 

<<  Why  not  communicate  the  Tte  Command- 
ments through  the  medium  of  Ohinese  ?  Or^ 
if  that  method  bo  found  insufficiently  irk- 
some and  tedious,  why  not  improve^upon  the 
method  by  rendering  it  physically  pwiinful? 
Might  we  not  inculcate  each  portion  of  the 
Decalogue  with  the  aid  of  a  pin,  and  imprint 
it  on  the  memory  of  childhood  by  associating 
it  with  pricks  upon  some  sensitive  portion 
of  the  Iramc?  In  this  simple  manner  we 
might  literally  fasten  a  whole  system  of  eth- 
ics and  grammar  upon  the  bodies  as  well  as  the 
brains  of  our  *  little  ones.'  " 

The  worse  than  uselessncss  of  making  every 
boy  go  through  the  same  dead  grind  of  Latin 
and  Greek  versification  is  b(>coming  ever}' 
year  more  generally  admitted.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  fortunately  one  of  those  who  can  affisrd 
to  speak  strongly  on  this  point  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  having  '<sour  grapes'^ 
thrown  at  him.  No  man  knows  more  thor- 
oughly than  he  the  nicety  of  taste  and  appreci- 
ation which  grows  out  of  the  imitation  of  the 
beet  Latin  and  Greek  models,  and  few  men  in 
Britain  are  more  accomplished  masters  of  the 
art.  Of  this  his  University  career  and  the 
"  Prolusiones  Ilomericm  "  in  the  present  vol- 
ume are  ample  evidence.  This,  however, 
docs  not  prevent  lilm  from  having  observed » 
both  as  a  scboolboj  and  a  schoolmaster,  the 
uaelem  and  worse, — the  deadening  effect  of 
insisting  on  drawing  water  from  a  dry  place. 
He  has  seen  much   valuable  time  wasted, 

Emth  mental  growth  dv?arfed,  and  many  a 
romisbg  plant  made  barren  by  being  trana- 
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planted  into  an  nngenial  soil  and  kept  then 
after  it  was  found  unsuitable. 

'*  He  may  achieve  certain  results,  I  acknowl- 
edge. A  pupil,  after  years  of  profitless  toil, 
may  acquire  the  mechanical  power  of  wedg- 
ing together  geometric  blocks  of  deal  into  the 
form  of  a  hexameter.  But  th9  time  and 
trouble  wasted  on  the  acquisition  of  this 
mechanical  dexterity  might  have  carried  him 
over  a  broad  field  of  reading  in  the  cUssios  or 
a  wide  range  of  scientific  study,  or  through 
the  loiding  authors  of  some  modem  litera* 
ture.  Alas!  my  English  brethren  of  the 
scholastic  cloth,  bow  long  shall  we  turn  rap- 
idly our  gerundstones  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
grind  sawdust  into  floor  ?  " 

Mr.  Thompson  means  these  remarks  to 
apply  only  to  those  who  are  naturally  proeaie. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  such  to  be  found. 
In  Christ's  Ilospital  a  choice  was  given  be* 
tween  Latin  and  English  verse.  He  gives  as 
a  few  ludicrous  examples,  and  adds, — 

Caw,  caw,  vnisall  these  honest  rooks ooald 
say ;  and  you  might  have  whistled  till  yoa 
were  black  in  the  face  before  you  would  hiafe 
removed  the  black  out  of  their  rook  faoea  or 
the  caw  out  of  their  husky  throats.  In  the 
Hellenic  class  we  advanced  to  ambitious  ef- 
forts, epic  and  lyrical.  We  all  sung  ;  some 
bass,  some  tenor,  some  heaven  only  knows 
how.  One  or  two  of  us  were  very  prolific. 
I  plead  guilty  to  having  been  tho  juvenile 
parent  of  some  two  thousand  Uezametefa  and 
of  innumerable  Alcaics.  I  shall  plead  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  when  I  am  brought 
before  Rhadamanthus.  Many  of  my  brother 
Hellenists  have  nothing  to  fear  from  that 
stem  judge.  They  suffered  enough  for  their 
mis-doings  in  the  actual  doing.  They  irere 
delivered  of  their  poetry  wit%  throes  that 
cannot  be  uttered. 

It  may  be  urged  that  Mr.  Thompson's  ovm 
ripe  scholarship  is  due  to  the  turning  of  the 
immemorial  and  despised  gerandstooe,  and 
that  therefore  he  should  have  treated  it  more 
respectfully.  He,  however,  anticipates  such 
criticism  by  admitting  that  some  of  the  crew 
of  Ulysses  reached  Ithaca.  **  But  where 
are  their  old  comrades  ?  Poor  fellows !  they 
are  all  drowned.  They  are  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  iEgean  which  in  life  vras  the 
scene  of  all  their  suffering  and  the  wamwi 
of  all  their  geography." 

With  tho  majority  of  the  doss  "  there  had 
been  no  lack  of  sowing,  but  there  had  been 
no  reaping,  no  gathering  into  bams ;  although. 
Heaven  knows !  tho  ground  had  been  irell 
harrowed  and  the  seed  had  been  watered 
plentifully,  and  with  tears." 
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Mr.  Thompson  contends  for  the  teaching 
of  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Ger- 
man on  k  broad  catholic  system  on  the  appa- 
rently unassailable  ground  that  '*  a  good 
scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  be  a  good 
scholar  in  French  and  German  if  he  choose.*^ 
It  is  undeniable  that  there  is  much  more 
affinity  between  modem  and  what  are  called 
the  dead  languages,  than  between  the  latter 
and  some  of  the  branches, — such  as  modem 
history, — with  which,  in  many  good  schools, 
they  are  associated.  The  affinity  will  be 
greater  if  wo  think  irith  our  author,  as 
many  do,  that  Latin  and  Greek  still  live  in 
Italy  and  Greece.  Whether  this  be  admit- 
ted or  no,  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  viewed 
CTcn  as  dead,  with  their  grammar  and  syn- 
tax immutably  stereotyped,  there  are  in 
them  and  the  better  known  modem  tongues, 
so  many  parallel  lines  of  general  grammar 
that  it  is  matter  for  wonder  that  the  Cath- 
olic system  here  suggested  has  not  been  gen- 
erally adopted  long  ere  now.  Such  a  system 
would  consign  to  an  unpiticd  grave  all  the 
tedious,  OTor-burdened  grammars  of  which 
all  schoolboys  have  such  a  genuine  horror, 
with  their  arbitrary  and  apparently  unmean- 
ing rules,  their  endless  strings  of  exceptions, 
■*  not  one  exceptionable  word  having  escaped 
tffe  diabolic  ken  of  the  compiler,'* — grammars 
that  have  stifled  ten  intellectual  efforts  for 
one  they  Iiave  encouraged.  By  the  associa- 
tion of  tlie  ancient  with  modern  languages  as 
cognate  studies,  the  pupil  would  begin  to  re- 
gard the  former  as  forms  of  speech,  instead 
of  perhaps  entertaining  a  '*  hazy  idea  that 
Latin  was  employed  by  a  Roman  tradesman 
for  composing  an  Elegiac  valentine  or  an  ad- 
vertisement in  Alcaics.*' 

The'  burden  of  the  book,  however,  is  not 
simply  destructive  or  vaguely  suggestive. 
In  the  couree  of  four  essays  the  author  ex- 
plains, OS  fully  iiB  can  bo  done  on  paper,  the 
method  he  pursues  in  his  own  class.  Our 
■pace  forbids  us  to  enter  fully  into  this. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  the  thread  which 
runs  through  the  whole  is  interest  and  com- 
mon^nnsc, — that  it  is  an  attempt  to  climb 
Ik*n  Lomond  by  a  gentle  ascent,  with  occa- 
sional rests  to  view  the  surrounding  landscape, 
instead  of  breasting  it  by  a  precipitous  route, 
which  only  the  strong  can  successfully  at- 
tempt, and  from  which  the  weak  get  nothing 
but  enervating  and  unrequited  toil,  ft  most 
not  be  fuppoeed  that  Mr.  Thompson 
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he  bat  di^'ovex**!  a  rt^yjil  rosid  to  I  earn  log 
and  thai  lijgli  ti^holnnthip  ii  aCl4iimbJ&  with 
oul  great  labor^  He  know  a  there  muat 
toil  ;  but  he  believes,  and  wo  ngr«©  with  hjiii« 
that  an  i D tell ig€Dt  interest  can ^  from  tbefit«C| 
be  created  which  ,wiU  Ugbtcti  ihtx  tQil,  and, 
though  \i  should  not  make  the  learner  uDcot-' 
Bcioua  of  exertion,  will  not  leave  bim  be- 
numbed  and  dispirited.  Many  a  child  woul4 
ha^e  found  LaIId  easy  and  iDtereeting,  *^  hod 
we  Dot^been  at  such  p&ins  to  make  it  diMculi 
and  dulK  A  boy  will  perspire  m  fireclj  in 
plajing  ctloket  or  foi:>tbjiU  as  in  turning  a 
crank  or  a  treadmill,  aud  with  far  better  re- 
eultfl  plijflicsftlly  ftod  mentafly.  Such,  geocr- 
aliy,  it  bffl  theorj  of  claasicai  teaebing *  I\j 
those  who  wbh  to  see  how  naturally  andfig^ 
filbtj  b^  carries  it  out  in  practice  wis  w^mh^ 
mend  a  perusal  of  h\%  book  or  a  visit  to  hi* 
elats,  or  bolb. 

While,  however,  we  havo  uo  doubt  about 
the  auperiority  of  the  method,  bo  long  a«  it  is 
in  his  own  Iniids  or  in  those  of  teachers  of 
similar  ability  and  enthusiasm,  and  though 
we  are  convinced  that  even  a  partial  adoption 
of  it— many  teachers  could  not  accomplish 
more — would  be  an  immense  improvement, 
we  are  not  sure  that,  if  adopted  entirely,  it 
would  be  uniformly  successful.  There  aie 
many  teachers  to  whose  capacity,  or  rather 
want  of  capacity,  the  traditional  method, 
mechanical  and  wooden  though  it  be,  is 
better  suited.  The  teaching  profession,  like 
fifty  others,  is  taken  up  by  many  simply  as  a 
livelihood,  and  without  a  particle  of  the  con 
i  amort  which  alone  can  insure  full  success. 
For  all  such  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  a  more  mechanical  and  technical 
method  can  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 
Wo  have  no  doubt  that  many  who  turn  the 
gcrundstone  with  tolerable  success  would, 
from  want  of  tact  and  love  of  the  work,  (ail 
sadly  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Thompson's  viewi, 
admirable  as  they  are  in  theory  and  in  hii 
own  practice.  In  short,  with  some  men, 
teaching,  to  be  done  at  all,  must  be  in  great 
part  mechanical.  It  i»  a  pltj,  bat  it  ig  nt^v* 
ertheless  a  fact.  Many  of  the  ui|^ti^ni, 
however,  can  easily  k^  reditecd  to  mcthQ<l, 
and  adopted  by  the  Iii^^«t  meobanicnl  ^if  letK^h* 
ers.  The  eooner  this  is  doii«i  the  bettc^r. 
The  time  is  ooming,  though  il  is  yet  perbiip 
somewhat  distut,  when  ii  wtll  be  uQirtn>aL 
That  some  ohange  b  ri^quired  b  rtldcat  &vni 
IhB  fidlowing  extnct  i^ 
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'*  Read^,  jou  baTe,  I  viL  .  a  bod, 

o  bm  btiD  Boqairbg  an  uKent, 

L  a  mrtiU  Qpntfol  orcr  tba  metre 

e        pablk  achool,  nj  fiu:      .  i^t  six 

•     Wb^n  he  ncx^t  dinefl  al  uume,  tako 

aoawarea  at  depart-timef  and  offer  him 

lu«a  If  he  <:aii  expi^eu  tba  follow  m^  Ben- 

a  m  oarrcct  I^tm :  *  I  have  boen  karn- 

LatiP  for  bIx  jcait ;  and,  upon  mj  ^ord, 

;  think  I  could^  in  tb&t  laD^uagc,  mj 

HI  a  gooee.'    ¥oar  gtsbkea  wiO  Im  quite 

J,    But,  if  ycruT  Uttle  daughter  hai  biid  a 

.  c       'h   govcrDcBS  fur  6UL  moutbe^  &  eimilar 

ntmenllBibeDali  would  be attendadwith 

fiiimeaa  of  the  teet  mn&k  be  admtited^ 

vit  iiiipUed  will  be  queetioued  onlj 

who  bare  some  loose  gumm«  to 

J,    One  caeaj  if  de?Qted  to  fcitnale 

ichools ;  and  btt  roos  a  tilt  «|^infit 

p         cker^  and  pretcntioufinan  whicli 

L  m  many  of  theoi*    The  lame  strong 

grip  of  common  ecnae,  pleasant  aatlre,  aod 

lightnesa  without  flippancj  ehaiacteriz©  tbia 

essay*    It  givce  what  will  be  tecogaized  as  a 

correct  estimate  of  the  female  intellect  and 

the  training  Buitcd  for  it,  and  it  ends  with  a 

tribute  tD  a  departed  ono,  the  pathos  of  which 

comes  direct  from  the  beartp  and  which,  for 

simple  nniilTectcd  tendcrneES,  ie  not  surpassed 

by  any  tiling  wc  remember  having  r^d* 

**  And  once  up*m  a  time,  reader, — a  long, 
\on^  while  n^Dj—I  knew  a  school maater  ;  and 
th.'it  echuolmnntcr  had  a  wife.  And  she  was 
young  ntid  fnir  nnd  learned  ;  like  that  pr  in - 
ccps- pupil  of  old  Aecham,  fair  and  hmrned  os 
Sydney '«  eietcr,  Pembroke's  mother.  x\nd 
h«*r  voice  wns  ever  soft,  gentle^  and  low,  rtad- 
er  ;  aa  cxcoUont  tiling  in  woman.  And  her 
fingcrff  were  quick  at  needlework,  and  nimble 
in  all  a  houi^e wife's  cunning-  And  she  could 
draw  swttt  muete  from  the  ivory  board  ;  and 
sweeter  J  stnvnger  mu*^ic  from  the  chill  life  of 
her  Pchool  master- hue  band.  And  eho  was 
slow  of  heart  to  understand  mischicr  j  but  her 
feet  ran  swift  to  do  good.  And  she  was  sim- 
ple with  the  simplicity  of  girlhood,  and  wise 
with  the  wisdom  that  comet h  only  of  the 
Lord,— comcth  only  to  the  children  of  the 
^Kingdom.  And  her  sweet  young  life  was  as 
^HiHroijBftymn.  sung  hj  child- voice  to  ricli 
^  Ofj^flHPTO.  Thne  flnall  throw  his  dart  at 
T}i'.\th  ffc  DwtTi  has  slain  such  another, 
F'rn  pihe  dic-d,  render,  a  long,  long  while  aj^, 
Ain^  i  HtiHA  onee  by  her  grare, — her  green 
gi,ut%^ii>jt  far  from  dear  Dunedin,  Died, 
inirr.  lot  all  Kb*:'  was  so  fair  and  young 
InirDt'd  and  frimpl©  and  good.  And,  1| 
Utld^  It  moJe  a  great  dilSrenee  to  that 
olataatvr/' 


The  next  five  Assays  are  of  a  more  tech 
nical  character;  but  their  technicality  is 
frequently  relieved  by  great  originality  of 
thought  and  an  undercurrent  of  rich  humor. 
In  the  two  '*  Back  to  Babel  "  and  <<  Dissolv- 
ing Views"  much  scholarlike  ingenuity  is 
shown  in  support  of  a  proposal  for  the  re- 
modelling of  classical  grammars.  Perhaps, 
in  a  book  on  the  whole  aiming  at,  and  certain 
to  obtain,  popularity,  these  essays  had  been 
better  omitted.  To  the  comparative  philolo- 
gist the  suggestions  (;hrown  out  need,  per- 
haps, no  further  development  than  has  been 
given  them  ;  but  ^to  others  our  author  will 
seem  to  have  asserted  rather  than  proved, — 
to  have  produced  ingenious  speculations 
rather  than  matured  theories.  Mr.  Thompson, 
perhaps,  means  ns  to  infer  this  from  his  say- 
ing, '*  Am  I  in  earnest,  reader,  or  simply 
havering?  Have  I  made  some  curious  discov- 
eries? or,  what  is  more  probable,  some  curi- 
ous blunders?  Have  I  sprung  a  mine  of 
philology  or  sprung  a  leak  ?  "' 

The  gem  of  the  book  is,  to  our  thinking, 
**  Nursery  Reform."  In  it,  more  than  in 
any  other  of  the  essays,  wo  have  the  excel- 
lences that  characterize  the  book  generally. 
We  could  wish  it  were  ten  times  as  long  as  it 
is  ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
so  rich  a  vein  to  run  so  far.  Whether  in  the 
£iia-like  style  in  which  he  apostrophizes  dogs 
and  cats,  ohimncy-sweepkins  and  canary- 
children  ;  the  rollicking,  baby-like  abandon- 
ment with  which,  after  being  naughty ,  ••  We 
will  promise  to  be  good ;  we  will  throw  tiny 
arms  half-round  papa^s  neck ;  will  kiss  him 
half-way  through  his  yellow  beard  ;  we'll  be 
happy  forever  and  ever  and  ever,  and  live  on 
tolTcy  and  almond-rock.  Oh,  the  bliss  of 
making  up !  The  rain  afler  drought !  The 
sunshine  after  rain  !  Yea, — 'tis  a  sweet  thing 
and  a  pleasant  to  have  been  a  little  naughty ;  " 
the  exquisite  tenderness  which  cruelty  to 
children  always  excites  in  him  ;  the  pleasant 
satire,  flavored  by  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, with  which  he  describes  his  CircOtcum, 
or  Normal  Institution  for  the  Training  of 
Nursery  Maidens,— a  description  wliich  re- 
minds us  at  one  time  of  the  famous  Chaldee 
MS.  in  Blackwood VLud  at  another  of  the  *•  Vis- 
ion of  Mirza,"  with  a  strong  current  of  break- 
ing fun  running  through  it ;  the  description 
of  the  model  nursery,  which,  we  venture  to 
say,  no  one  with  any  pretension  to  a  sense  of 
humor  can  read  without  a  hearty  gufllaw,-' 
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indeed,  from  whatever  point  we  view  it,  Mr, 
Thompson  has  hero  outstripped  himself*  We 
moit  not  injure  the  esBay  hjqnotatton. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  epnce  for  the 
remaining  essays,  which  are  devoted  to  two 
kindred  topics ;  namely,  the  sociilL  poeition  of 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  pressure  of  gentle- 
ness as  oontrastcd  with  harshneis  and  the 
tawse,  or  birch.  He  has  too  high  an  Idea  of 
the  importance  of  his  office  to  be  aslmmed  of 
it,  in  spite  of  its  occupying  a  position  inferiot' 
to  that  of  a  medical  man  of  small  pmctiee  or 
a  briefless  advocate.  Can  any  one  deny  that 
it  is  inoofesistent — nay,  that  it  h  anything 
less  than  a  shame—that  such  should  be  the 
case  in  a  oountry  which,  if  it  plumes  it^lC  mi 
anything,  does  so  justly  on  its  education  ? 
Is  it  less  than  a  shame  that  the  profeeeion 
which  supplies  the  country  with  material  fur 
its  noblest  boast  should  occupy ^  in  the  pro- 
fessional list,  an  unquestionably  subordinate 
position, — and  this,  too,  though  its  members 
be  as  well-born,  well-mannered,  and  in  tnanj 
oases  much  better  educated  than  the  qlassas 
who  take  precedence  of  it  ?  Driven  into  a 
comer-,  wo  are  compelled  to  admit  thnt  ther^ 
is  great  force  in  the  explanation  suggested  by 
Mr.  Thompson  ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  fichooK 
master's  power  and  practice  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment that  tend  to  drag  him  down.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  go  with  him  the  length  of 
recommending  the  disuse  of  corporal  punieh- 
mcnt  altogether ;  but  wo  think  it  should  be 
administered  by  some  other  than  the  man 
whom,  next  to  parents,  boys  ought  to  respect. 
When  a  felon  is  hanged,  the  judge  who  sen- 
tenoes  him  is  not  loathed.    CalcniftiB. 

The  essays  on  the  **  Social  PoBltlon  of 


School maatcrs  **  «ml  oi»  tbo  **  Prewsyre 
Gentleness  ''are  ixintrihiiti'mA  U*  liU'mtxti 
for  whtch  all  eebsohnastcr^,  all  »chi>olb(>)«, 
and  all  parente  who  may  have  the  gi>4»d  luck 
to  read  them  ought  to  bo  mofe  gtnt^ful  Umn 
for  anything  of  a  flimiiar  kind  thttt  ha»  jt*t 
appeared.  Our  author's  iikal  uf  a  perfect 
»chool  is  given  in  '*  Sdiok  in  NtibiliuB/* 
Some  may  th I n Ic  i  t  fiu  Ss^ta  perfcc t .  \\>  eaa 
only  Bay  ihatt  tliotfjf^  WQ  know  niuny,  ^0 
know  nane  anytLing  iike  wo  i^><>^It  fiJJiogat 
the  mm^  ttm«  that  it  li  not  Vi^ypma,  but  tho 
uttfrmnee  of  a  clear -hen  tied » large- licjittctl, 
pnwJtical  toftu.  It  i»  a  t'^ncy  picture?  in  the 
I  a  hi  re,  TIi<?  prineipftl  of  the  iiehool  in  inlf^ 
diicM  giving  a  pariing  advice  io  a  unmhct 
of  pupiU  whn  nii^  leaving  echool  for  ooUc^e* 
The  adTice  it  90  full  of  good  ^enso,  gixxl  fill- 
ing, kiii>wlefJgi^  of  ebiiracterftnd  of  the  wocM| 
and  of  geotleaaitly  inBtinct^  that  we  are  sorry 
we  cunDOb  <|aot«  it  at  k-ngth.  Indeed  ^  out 
difficulty  tbTOiigho^it  has  been  to  reAiit  tl|d 
temptation  to  quote.  There  are  few  pa^el^ 
that  da  not  contain  something  which,  cithef 
for  itii  tereoneaSf  its  humor^  its  paiho^f  or  itt 
Talue  as  original  and  logical  thought,  ie  wor- 
thy of  being  reproduced. 

Wc  have  read  the  book  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  and  hope  it  is  only  the  preeur^ 
sor  of  another  such.  It  h  rare,  indeed,  to 
meet  with  an  author  who  so  happily  com- 
bines the  elements  of  laughter  and  tc^^  ;  so 
full  of  scholarship  without  an  atom  of  its 
pedantry  ;  lo  genial,  yet  with  »o  keen  an  eye 
for  humbug  and  sham  ;  so  full  of  the  manli- 
ness we  admire  in  a  man,  and  the  tenderness 
we  lore  in  a  woman. 


^tr 


A  ooaBEBPOifncTr  in  the  Times  |iri9  an  ac- 
count of  a  wonderful  engineerinff  &At  In  Bra* 
ziL  The  railway  from  the  port  of  Santos  ta  San 
Paulo  has  to  cross,  eight  miles  froin  the  fortner 
place,  the  mountain  range  of  Sierra  do  Mar,  and 
to  acoomplish  this  an  ascent  of  2,600  fbet  hu 
to  be  maile  in  the  course  of  five  miles.  Tu  tSvct 
this  Mr.  Brunlecs,  the  engineer,  hu  d«!VLBe<il  a 
■cheme  by  which  the  ascent  is  made  in  four  di^ 
visions  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  each,  with  M^ 
tionary  engines  at  thor  sommita,  tlw  griidiciLi 
throvghout  being  one  in  ten.    The  fim  ^rilta 


is  already  In  operatloii,  and  rapid  promsi  ia 

being  made  with  the  Itilrdp  thtt  moat  mttam  of 
alL  The  line  baf  then  fft  erfim  m  frloCTny  mfiae 
nine  httin J rc'^l  fm  ^ : .   '  :     i  ••  ■  -  i. .■  ^ - ,  ■  i    .     ihn 

»*  B<WSadr,   Itifrmo/-        ■  :id 

bedded  on  ^unntincra'  tn**  ii.uiiin.-^''i  4^w  U-i.nmr, 


TlM  piSel  wire  t%»  uaeii  V*r  tlmw(«|t  «p 
Mas  Is  on^  and  oos-eie^hik  tnrrir^  dimnaJT. 
tltb  eogin(^ering  aldn  hsu  'syutal 

iK3r]llirpwer  aa  tfas  Une  «..  .     ^.a 

pittuit  cofte  didtziet  »l  ftmcui  amiM 


m 


SIE    CHAELES    LTELL. A    WORD    WITH    SPAIN. 


Ci]ABL£9  Ltell's  aj3dr«»  io  the  British 
cmlion  WM  ha»  dlamxmy^  and  more  strictly 
atJfie  than  HmAl,  IrnC  by  bo  rocOAS  too  tc^hnS' 
^Cftl  far  giJtifraJ  i^pfchenaiion^  It  WM,  pcrhrtps,  the 
b*.«t  the  ii^ticiiirion  Uiy>  ever  heiml.  Ita  mofit  in- 
I^Hj*tittg  f'^^rtitn  wai*  a  dif^cassioQ  of  the  great  fcf- 
fkil  pr^Klucf^  on  the  tcuipcniture  of  difitrtsnt 
^mrts  i>r  Ika  mtrth^fl  surAlQd  bj  depreaeiotiji  or  ele- 
taliijiJ^  tif  other  parts.  He  told  the  aeaociation 
of  tlit»  nutnifold  proofii  that  the  greater  port  of 
tlte  African  SaliArit  has  nt  no  Tery  distinct  geo- 
l^j^ioal  [hltlimI  ItecEi  Lcucfttb  the  occtin^  and  the 
liil^h  cou^t  4»f  Bu,rb4ujs6  Insokbod  from  ike  bixly 
Of  th0  i:4^Pt]iieol^  &ail  proLfltlj  in  unbroken  €im- 
miCttOD  with  Spftin^  &idil^^  &tid  South  ItiJy  ;  &De] 
hc^  yiijHfi&led  jGIs  th^rjbjeiipl&miiijpF  l|j«  proba- 
bltv  fifTwi  on  the  cMniale  of  Europe  i^f  th©  ^l«va^ 
U*»w  of  *hi8  t^uar,  S8.ii«)y  plaiu.  ITjk  liol  •itoooo, 
b*<  «Hiil,  ivhich  when  rl  blo^j*  itofr  fTiell^  «o  mp- 
felly  thi*  Baows  on  the  Apniik***  if^d  4J|*  »M»  r^j 
Qtttuse  the  niost  dtiagecoiis  fli^Hb,  i^tid  t^^  vxhibit 
» lidblo  rise  in  i\\ki  i*oofli4iTJ««  f  v«j  In  SwitKiT* 
bitici  JVom  diij  to  (lay,  attftim  tfats  gr^t  brat^ 
tram  tiio  biiming  trcpicd  &"uitd  of  tb«  Pi-ihjjinil^ 
«jt«r  which  it  passea.  At  thi>  turn*  whi»n  this  &ft- 
hara  was  etiU  beneath  the  sc«,  tbia  wlod  WPliM 
have  been  charged  with  the  oceoa's  molituro  In* 
fitead  of  with  dry  heat,  aod  on  gtrffldng  the  Alps 
would  haTC  hecn  driven  up  by  its  ceinparatiTc 
WD£tnth  and  light  n^a  to  the  higher  regions  of 
Iil0  fttEnoBph^^rcv  where  it  wocild  hav«  depodted 
itfi  moisture  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  Lnstead  of 
nicking  the  glaciers  have  greatly  locreftseil  them. 
This  alone  Sir  C.  Lyell  thought  might  bi^vc  been 
■uffieieut  to  acconni  for  the  Alps  having  been  in 
the  gladiat  period  na  much  as  two  thousand  or 
three  thoumnd  fecst,  aocording  to  Charpentier, 
higher  than  they  are  n  o w»  Sir  C*  Ljell  concluded 
his  lecture  with  a  very  striking  commentary  on 
the  growing  impfr/eciion  of  our  theories  of  the 
past  ages  of  geology,  every  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge otily  serving  to  show  that  "it  baa  never 
been  a  part  of  the  plan  of  nature  to  leave  a  eom- 
plet&  record  of  all  her  worlts  and  operations  " 
for  the  enlightenment  of  aftcr^ges.— S^i^lafor^ 
17  Sept. 


ayt  on  Social  Subjech.    From  the  Sainrday 

fl*rifii?,  Blockwo^il  k  Sons. 
Ir  the  jjeculiarity  of  those  latter  days,  or  at  l^st 
^  their  lit^ea^re,  Is^  as  is  often  ae&erted,  its  e£- 
£«iatte  subj*eftity,  then  this  tolume  is  their  out- 
O0mip  their  sample  prckiuotlan.  Ho  man  ever 
traced  the  working  of  the  less  predominant  ten- 
di'ncii'*  of  our  Gommon  human  nature  with  so  sub- 

I  adiiHrrimlnritjon  Jind  so  searching  a  detective 
JJOWf r  fctsept  by  a  h;*bi  t  of  scl  f-  iutrospection*  Car- 
r\M  U  Wi  rvuiarkable  nn  .^tii^nt  tm  in  Ihia  very 
eU'V*  r  voYumi*,  it  lnwJ^|  'ly  uncomfortable 

Outotpun?ffyinp4*iiy  K-'^'  in-  1^ ;  \U;v  ;  fur  whatever 
th^il  llJibU  may  iVj  for  a  miku'n  inkllect  or  ulti- 
Irtcly  f^r  the  puhlli>^  ft  coiomwnly  dous  very  lit- 
I  fvT  iM  h  ,  .1  I  >,  Vf'bfti  1^  life  a  man  must 
l«ii  I  •  '     •        '  •*«*!iy«  on  **  FwliBh  Thinp  *  * 

and  ••  ;_j.r  :  i.^tiu,  '     Fanoie»  of  this  kind  ife. 
hMTtftTy  ijtwn  em^D^jus,  and  we  W)llliigl|r  hoftf 


that  the  author  is  endowed  with  a  leas  disagree* 
able  eensiUveneiis  than  we  imagine ;  for  at  all 
events,  his  book  will  give  great  pleasure  to  stu- 
dents of  oharaeter, — a  class  to  whom  the  Satut" 
daif  reviewer  devotes  a  whole  article.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  thcee  essays  is,  we  think,  to  bo  found 
in  the  skill  with  which  secondary  tendencies  are 
followed  and  their  results  exposed.  When  he 
get«  upon  the  qualities  of  our  nature  which  are 
universal,  he  is  apt  to  shirk  the  main  question, 
and  deal  rather  with  the  disguises  udder  which 
the  quality  sometimes  conceals  itself  than 
with  its  essential  characteristics, — ^not  so  much 
to  tell  us  what  it  is  as  to  show  us  the  obscoro 
holes  of  the  mind  in  which  it  sometimes  lurka. 
This  may  be  intentional,  and  doubtless  if  a  man 
i^  determined  to  be  original,  he  must  treat  well- 
wom  subjects  after  this  fhshion.  But  we  like 
the  Saturday  reviewer  best  on  the  amalleat  sul>-  ■ 
Jecta,— Sjwclafor. 


A  WORD  WITH  SPAIN. 

Sfaut  ia  waking  up  in  earnest    Hear  the  laft 

news: — 

*'  It  is  proposed  to  ooDstmot  on  Spanish  soil  a 
mantime  oaoal,  to  supersede  the  Straits  of  Qibial- 
tar." 

We  call  this  mean.  After  the  trouble  we  took 
to  get  (no^  not  mach  to  get,  but)  to  keep  Gibral- 
t»r,  we  r^ly  consider  the  proposed  trick  un-  ' 
worthy  of  a  chivalrous  nation.  However,  the 
world  is  becoming  very  vulgar  and  mercantile, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  complaining.  One  would  like 
to  know  the  particulars,  and  how  our  flank  is  to 
be  turned.  Perhaps  the  new  canal  is  to  begin  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Giddlo-kee-veer  (written  Goad- 
alquivor,  and  rhymed  to  gentle  river  in  young 
ladiee^  songs)  and  come  out  at  Malaga,  a  very 
good  htmdi'ed  a  lies  of  cutting  as  the  crow  cuts, 
with  eome  nice  tunnelling  m  the  way.  The 
Spaniards,  of  course,  can*t  do  it ;  and  if  it  is  to 
be  done,  the  decent  thing  would  be  to  offer  the 
joh  to  an  English  company,  whom  Mr,  Punch 
will  back  to  be  through  before  Lesseps  has  done 
Suez.  But  why  not  be  economical,  gentlemen 
£!pftniards, — why  not  buy  Gibraltar  of  us  T  We'll 
sell  it  very  cheap.  Spain  to  turn  Protestant, 
and  England  to  have  all  the  port  for  twenty 
yearB  ;  or  we'D  say  the  port  and  never  mind  the 
Protestantism.  Come,  that  will  be  cheaper  than 
the  canal.  You  had  better  make  a  bargain,  or 
we  may  happen  to  sell  the  place  at  Tangier,  and 
bring  the  Moore  back  into  Europe.  Remember, 
England  is  a  Mahometan  power,  and  with  a  lit- 
tle reinfoftement  from  India,  could  easily  restore 
the  crescent  in  ^pain.  We  don't  wish  to  put  on 
the  aerew,  but  this  Gibraltar  notion  is  so  very 
mean  that  we  are  obliged  to  speadc  out  But  the 
.Spaniards  an  mean.  Didn't  their  great  poet, 
Quintana,  write  a  great  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Tra&lgar,  and' omit  all  mention  of  the  French? 
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IN   THE    GARDEN. 


Jif  THB  aARDEN. 


SuMMEB  is  dying,  slowly  dying  ; 

She  fades  with  every  passing  day  ; 
In  the  garden-alleys  she  wanders,  sighing, 

And  pauses  to  grieve  at  the  sad  deoay. 

The  flowers  that  came  with  the  spring's  first 
swallow. 

When  March  crept  timidly  over  the  hill, 
And  slept  at  noon  in  the  sunny  hollow, — 

The  snowdrop,  the  crocus,  the  daflfodil. 

The  lily  white  for  an  angel  to  carry. 
The  violet  faint  with  its  spirit-breath. 

The  passion-flower,  and  the  fleeting,  aiiy 
Anemone,T-all  have  been  struck  by  death. 

Autumn  the  leaves  is  staining  and  strewing. 
And  spreading  a  veil  o*cr  the  landscape  rare  ; 

The  glory  and  gladness  of  summer  are  going. 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  in  the  air. 

The  purple  hibiscus  is  shrivelled  and  withered. 
And  languid  lolls  its  furry  tongue  ; 

The  burning;  pomegranates  are  ripe  to  be  gathered ; 
The  grilli  their  last  farewell  have  sung ; 

The  fading  oleander  is  showing 
Its  last  rose-clusters  over  the  wall. 

And  the  tubes  of  the  trumpet-flower  are  strewing 
The  gravel-walks  as  they  loosen  and  fall ; 

•  The  crocketed  spire  of  the  hollyhock  towers 
For  the  sighing  breeze  to  rock  and  swing  ; 
On  its  top  is  th6  last  of  its  bell-like  flowers. 
For  the  wandering  bee  its  knell  to  ring. 

In  their  earthen  vases  the  lemons  yellow. 
The  sun-drunk  grapes  groT7  lucent  and  thin. 

The  pears  on  the  sunny  espalier  mellow. 
And  the  fat  figs  swell  in  their  purple  skin  ; 

The  petals  have  dropped  fh)m  the  spicy  carnation ; 

But  the  l)C3irtless  dahlia,  formal  and  proud. 
Like  a  worldly  lady  of  lofty  station. 

Loveless  stares  at  the  humble  crowd. 

And  the  sun-flower,  too,  looks  boldly  around  her  ; 

While  the  bella-donna,  so  wickedly  fair. 
Shorn  of  the  purple  flowers  that  crowned  her, 

Is  telling  her  Borgian  beads  in  despair. 

See  !  by  the  fountain  that  softly  bubbles. 
Spilling  its  rain  in  the  lichened  vase. 

Summer  pauses  ! — her  tender  troubles 
Shadowing  over  her  pensive  face. 

The  liznrd  stops  on  its  brim  to  listen. 
The  lmttf:-fly  wavers  dreamily  near. 

And  the  drag;on-flics  in  their  gi*een  mail  glisten. 
And  watch  her,  vta  pausing  bhe  drops  a  tear, — 

Not  as  she  stood  in  her  August  perfection  ! 

Not  as  she  Icckcd  in  the  freshness  of  June  ! 
But  gnzing  around  with  a  tender  dejection. 

And  a  weary  face  like  the  morning  moon. 


The  breeze  through  the  leoiy  garden  qoivert. 
Dying  away  with  a  sigh  and  a  moan  : 

A  shade  o*er  the  darkening  fountain  shiven. 
And  summer,  ghostlike,  hath  Tanished  aiid 
gone. 

— Blackwood^s  Magazine,  W.  W.  8. 


UNDER   THE   LEAVES. 

Thick  green  leaves  from  the  soft  brown  earth, 
Happy  spring-time  hath  called  them  forth  ; 
First  fiiiut  promise  of  summer  bloom 
Breathes  from  the  fragrant,  sweet  perftime. 
Under  the  leaves. 

Lift  them  !  what  mr.rvellous  beauty  lies 
Hidden  beneath,  from  our  thoughtless  cjes ! 
May  flowers,  rosy  or  purest  white. 
Lift  their  cups  to  the  sudden  light. 
Under  the  leaves. 

Are  there  no  lives  whose  holy  deeds — 
Seen  by  no  eye  save  His  who  reads 
Motive  and  action — in  silence  grow 
Into  rare  beauty,  and  bud  and  blow 
Under  the  leaves  T 

Fair  white  flowers  of  fai;h  and  trust. 
Springing  from  spirits  bruised  and  crushed  ; 
Blossoms  of  love,  rose-tinted  and  bright. 
Touched  and  painted  with  heaven's  own  light, 
Under  the  leaves — 

Full  flpesh  clusters  of  duty  borne. 
Fairest  of  all  in  that  shadow  grown  ; 
Wondrous  the  fVagrance  that  sweet  and  rare 
Comes  from  the  flower-cups  hidden  there, 
Under  the  leaves. 

Though  unseen  by  our  vision  dim. 
Bud  and  blossom  are  known  to  Him  ; 
Wait  we  content  for  His  heavenly  ray, — 
Wait  till  our  Master  himself  one  day 
Lifteth  the  leaves. 

M.  EL  W. 
—Church  Monthly, 


FORM  AND  SUBSTANCE. 
(A  Poem  by  a  Particle.) 
I'M  an  ultimate  atom  of  matter. 

And  revolve  in  a  varying  round 
Of  relations,  from  former  to  latter, 
And  bock,  in  and  out  of  the  ground. 

Through  the  river  I  went  to  the  acre. 
From  the  city  returning  in  wheat. 

Here  I  am  again,  sent,  by  the  baker. 
In  the  loaf  that  you're  going  to  eat 

All  existence  is  but  circulation. 
Up  and  down,  down  and  up,  as  before. 

This  is  that,  in  mere  recombination 
We  ourselves  are  onrselves  evermore. 

— PvndL 


WILLIAM   THB    OOIfQUBROR. 
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Rrom  The  British  Qiuurterly  Review. 

The  lUstory  of  Normandy  and  of  England, 
By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Jf.  B.,  (late) 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Her  Maieetj's  Public 
Records.  Vols.  III.  and  lY.  Macmillan 
kCo. 

Tax  name  of  Sir  Francis  P&lgrave  dcserr- 
edly  holds  high  place  among  our  writers  of 
English  history.  In  his  own  especial  depart- 
ment,— inquiry  into  the  rise  and  progress  of 
our  legal  and  political  institutions  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages, — there 
are  few,  indeed,  who  could  be  compared  with 
him,  either  for  wide  range  of  historical 
knowledge,  or  for  careful  discrimination  in 
selecting  his  authorities  and  deducing  his 
views.  Like  all  independent. writers,  he  oc- 
casionally indulges  in  paradox,  and  his  nar- 
rative— mostly  so  lucid  and  pictorial — some- 
times becomes  perplexing  by  its  discursive- 
ness ;  but  with  these  slight  drawbacks,  his 
works  arc  a  roost  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  English  history. 

The  very  pleasant  little  volume  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history^,  published  in  1830,  first  intro- 
duced Sir  Francis  Palgravo  as  an  historical 
writer,  while  his  subsequent  admirable  work, 
**  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth during  the  Anglo-Saxon  Peri- 
od,'* placed  him  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank. 
It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  his  largest  and  most 
important  work,  unfortunately  left  unfinished 
by  his  death,  **  The  Ilistory  of  Normandy 
and  of  England  ;**  for,  as  he  remarks  in  his 
preface  to  the  first  volume,  '*  English  history 
is  the  joint  graft  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
history,*'  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
trace  the  annals  of  Normandy  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  order  to  understand  more  clearly 
the  relutive  position  of  the  two  peoples. 
The  first  volume,  published  in  1851,  com- 
prises  a  hintory  of  the  Cnrlovingian  dynasty 
from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  Ic  Simple,  together  with  the  in- 
corsions  of  the  Northmen  and  the  settlement 
of  RoUo  in  Neustria.  The  second  volume, 
published  in  1857,  carries  on  the  history  of 
the  three  first  dukes  of  Normandy,  while  the 
third  volume,  now  before  us,  relates  the  his- 
tory of  the  three  last  dukes,  and,  more  at 
length,  of  the  greatest  of  them  all,  William 
the  Conqueror.  As  he  occupies  the  larger 
portion  of  the  third  volume,  and  the  begin- 
aing  of  the  fourth,  while  the  remainder  of 
- 19  devoted  to  the  reign  of  the  Red  King, 


and  a  very  long  dissertatioD  on  the  First  Cru- 
sade, we  shall  confine  our  review  to  the  more 
important  subject, — the  life  of  William,  fint 
slightly  glancing  at  the  previous  history  of 
Normandy. 

Glorious  and  prosperous  as  was  the  reiga 
of  Charlemagne,  yet  *'  thick  and  lowering 
were  the  tempests  gathering  on  the  horixoo, 
while  the  sun  shone  bright  and  cheerful  on 
the  vaulted  roofs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle."  Not 
only  were  the  Sclavonian  tribes  pressing  on- 
ward, and  the  Saracen  power  slowly  and 
steadily  advancing,  but  the  dark  sails  of  the 
Northmen  already  loomed  on  the  Belgio 
coasts,  and  already  had  these  fierce  pirates 
sought  a  landing  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
France.  This  sad  beginning  of  future  woe  to 
his  race  was,  however,  spared  to  the  great 
ruler  of  the  tenth  century ;  and,  weighed 
down  as  were  his  last  days  with  family  trou- 
bles, Charlemagne  never  witnessed  their  ao- 
tual  invasion.  He  died  **  right  royally,'* 
surrounded  by  all  his  great  officers  of  state ; 
and  then,  dad  in  imperial  robes,  with  jew- 
elled diadem  on  his  brow,  his  ivory  horn 
slung  in  his  baldric,  his  good  sword  Joyeust 
by  his  side,  he  was  borne  to  his  chair  of  state 
in  the  vault  beneath  his  throne  in  the  Basil- 
ica of  Aix,  and  there,  with  Gospel  book  open 
on  his  knees,  his  golden  shield  and  sceptre 
pendent  before  him,  sat  in  ghastly  state,— 
emperor  even  in  the  grave ;  while  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  succeeded  to  an  inheritance  of 
sorrow.  Charlemagne  breathed  his  last  be- 
neath the  gilded  roof  of  the  palace  of  Aix-1»- 
Chapelle ;  Louis,  heart-broken,  in  a  leafy  hut 
close  beside  the  Rhine,  soothed  by  the  pleas- 
ant ripple  of  its  cooling  streams,  leaving  to 
Charles  le  Chauve  an  empire  more  weakened 
and  a  future  still  darker  ;  for  the  Northmen, 
already  victorious  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
England,  now  hovered  on  the  shores  of  Neus- 
tria ;  and  ere  long,  invited  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Frankish  squadron,  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  rowed  up  the  tempting  river, 
and  plundered  and  burned  **  Gallo-Roman 
Rothomagus.*' 

It  waa  not  often  that  pirates  obtained  spoil 
so  abundant  and  so  precious.  They  hurried 
hack  to  sammon  their  brethren,  and  stout 
Regner  Lbdbrok,  with  his  hundred  and  twen- 
ty **  dragons  of  the  sea,'*  ploughed  cheerily 
through  the  orashing  ice,  on  the  following 
bleak  Eastertide,  right  onward  to  P^uis. 
The  inhabitanta  fled  in  dismay,  having  buried 
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WILLIAM    THE    CONQUEROR. 


iheir  trcasuret ;  but  to  the  Northmen,  the 
huge  beams  of  the  church  roofs  aud  the  iron- 
vork  of  the  gates  were  tempting  spoils,  and 
with  these  they  loaded  their  barks.  Seren 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  were  offered  by 
Ofaarles  as  a  subsidy,  and  the  Northmen 
sailed  back  weM '  satisfied.  Arrived  in  Den- 
mark, Regner  repaired  to  Eric  the  Red,  and 
relate  his  good  fortune ;  the  king  refused 
to  believe  him.  Again  Regner  sought  the 
presence  of  bis  sovereign,  not  with  the  silver, 
but  followed  by  gangs  of  his  crew,  some  car- 
rying the  long  beams  pulled  from  the  church 
roofs,  and  others  laden  with  the  huge  iron 
bar  of  the  Paris  gate.  These  trophies  were 
irresistible  ;  Eric  the  Red  headed  the  next 
expedition,  and  invasion  followed  invasion, 
until  the  fairest  provinces  were  subjected  to 
their  sway. 

Of  Rollo,  the  founder  of  the  dukedom  of 
Normandy,  little  can  be  known.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  warlike  youth,  compelled  by  a 
quarrel  with  their  **  over  king,"  to  flee  away 
with  his  brother  to  England.  Here  he  be- 
came a  viking  chief,  and  afler  many  success- 
ful voyages,  he  sailed  up  the  Seine  to  Ju- 
mieges.  The  inhabitants,  worn  out  with  in- 
cessant attacks,  now  sought  to  capitulate, 
and  invited  Rollo  '*  to  a  peaceful  occupation 
of  Rouen,  terra  firma  and  islands."  To 
this  be  consented,  and  a  danegeld  of  five 
thousand  pounds  ha^iog  ratified  the  contract, 
the  bold  viking  and  his  hardy  followers  took 
possession  of  their  lands.  But  ere  lung  Rollo 
enlarged  his  boundaries.  The  empire  under 
Charles  le  Chauvo's  successors  was  too  feeble 
to  ofier  resistance,  and,  at  length,  not  Rouen 
and  its  appendages  alone,  but  **  Haute  Nor- 
mandie,"  became  the  fief  of  the  Danish  ro- 
ver. A  noble  b;t.'barian  does  Rollo  seem  to 
have  been.  Although  a  pirate  from  his 
youth,  he  had  the  wisdom  to  recognise  the 
benefits  of  civilization,  and  in  his  new  terri- 
tory he  encouraged  both  arts  and  learning. 
H^  became  a  Christian,  too,  in  his  grim  old 
age,  and  holy  church  rejoiced  when  he 
wrapped  the  white  cbrismal  vestment  around 
him,  for  right  royal  were  the  gifts  he  bestowed 
on  her  ministers,  the  unlettered  warrior 
doubtless  looking  up  with  wondering  admira- 
tion to  the  book-learned  priests,  to  whom  he 
committed  the  education  of  his  only  son,  Quil- 
laume  Longue-^p(5e.  Singukr  was  it,  too, 
*•  thatthereputation  of  Rollo  the  legislator  vied 
with  the  reputation  of  Rollo  the  conqueror." 


More  than  fourscore  years  of  aetiTe  life  were 
allotted  to  this  illustrious  viking,  and  when 
infirmity  at  length  warned  him  to  retire  from 
the  world,  his  chieftains  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  son,  and  soon  after  the  great 
founder  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  was  laid 
**  in  the  Metropolitan  Basilica  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Rouen." 

Guillaume  Longue-^p^  fell  a  victim  te 
foul  assassination  ere  his  middle  age,  and 
Richard  Sans-peur,  the  bright-eyed  golden- 
haired  boy, — so  lovingly  celebrated  both  by 
chronicler  and  trouvere, — succeeded  to  an  in- 
heritance of  strife  and  bloodshed.  Many 
were  the  perils  of  his  minority  ;  bat  he  sur 
mounted  them  all,  and  from  the  day  he  re- 
entered Rouen,  after  his  proud  triumph  over 
Louis  d'Outremer,  to  when — a  full  balf- 
oentury  later — he  was  placed  in  the  stone 
chest  In  the  pathway  expressly  hollowed  out 
for  him,  Richard  Sans-peur  was  a  name  of  fear 
to  his  enemies,  of  fond  remembrance  to  hia 
subjects, — emphatically  the  ruler  **  by  whose 
deeds  and  doings  the  duchy  was  fashioned 
and  framed."  Richard  Sans-penr  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  on  whom 
was  bestowed  the  title  of**  Le  Bon,"  appar- 
ently not  so  unsuitable  a  title  as  those  usu- 
ally bestowed  upon  rulers.  In  his  reign  the 
first  relations  of  England  with  Normandy 
were  formed  ;  for  his  sister  Emma  was  mar- 
ried to  Ethelred,  and  her  subsequent  return 
with  her  two  sons,  Edward  and  Alfred,  and 
their  education  in  Normandy,  were  impor- 
tant links  in  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to 
the  conquest. 

Ethelred  subsequently  followed  Emma  to 
Normandy.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  kindly 
received ;  and  from  thence  he  returned  to 
England,  where,  shortly  after,  he  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Edmund  Ironside.  During 
this  time,  Emma  appears  to  have  oontlnoed 
in  Normandy,  and  here  her  children  were 
educated,  *<  their  hearts  thoroughly  alienated 
from  England,  and  the  Normans  and  Nor- 
mandy became  as  their  kindred  and  their 
homo." 

Duke  Richard  le  Bon  died  in  middle  age, 
leaving  two  sons,  Richard,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed the  duchy,  and  Robert,  to  whom  he 
left  the  county  of  Hiesmes.  But  Robert 
felt  himself  aggrieved  that  Falaise,  which 
had  formed  a  portion  of  that  county,  wae 
withheld.  He  went  to  war  with  his  brother 
soon  after  his  iather*s  death,  and  setied  and 
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held  FalaiM.  The  brothers  were  now  at 
deadly  strife,  when  frieDds  interposed,  and 
effected  a  reconciliation.  3ierrily  they  re- 
tamcd  to  Rouen  ;  a  splendid  banquet  was 
prepared  ;  but  <*  the  young  and  flourishing 
Richard  was  suddenly  stricken,  and  he  passed 
fVom  the  hall  to  his  death-bed."  Many 
of  the  party  shared  the  same  fate/and  no  one 
doubted  that  poison  h^d  done  its  work. 
**  Never  was  Robert  exonerated  from  the  im- 
putation of  fratricide ;  neyer  was  the  dark 
■tain  effaced  ;  never  was  the  obscuro  suspi- 
cion dispelled."  Robert  succeeded  to  the 
duchy,  of  course  ;  there  was  no  claimant  to 
contest  his  right,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
general  opinion,  he  soon  won  golden  opinions 
from  his  subjects  by  his  extravagant  munifi- 
cence. This  well  supplies  the  reason  for  his 
more  favorable  title,  Robert  le  Magnifique : 
— for  that  less  complimentary  one,  by  which 
he  is  more  generally  known,  Robert  le  Dia- 
blc,  it  is  moro  difficult  to  ascertain  its  origin, 
since,  *'  whatever  may  have  been  his  secret 
crimes,  he  never  manifested  any  open  tenden- 
cy to  outrage  or  cruelty.*'  A  wild,  rollicking 
life  did  Robert  lead  at  Falaise,  his  favorite 
residence  ;  and  here  he  met  Arietta,  and  here 
was  born  his  only  son, — the  dreaded  William 
the  Conqueror.  But  Robert,  although  pleas- 
ure-loving to  the  utmost  excess,  had  talents 
for  government,  and  he  interfered  successfully 
in  the  aflbirs  of  Flanders,  and,  on  King  Rob- 
ertas decease,  in  those  of  France.  During 
this  time,  the  English  Athelings,  Edward  and 
Alfred,  had  remained  at  their  cousin's  court, 
— their  mother,  Emma,  now  wearing,  a  sec- 
ond time,  the  crown  of  England  as  the  wife 
of  Canute.  Robert  was  their  sole  protector, 
and,  with  chivalrous  feeling,  he  availed  him- 
aelf  of  a  short  interval  of  tranquillity  to  open 
negotiations  with  Canute  for  '*  an  equitable 
division  between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  dynasties ;  "  and  a  prccedeut  was  already 
fiuniliar  in  the  case  of  the  partition  between 
Canute  and  Ironside.  But  Canute's  reply 
was  a  defiance,  *'  Let  them  hold  what  they 
can  win."  Robert  generously  accepted  the 
oballenge.  He  fitted  out  a  noble  fleet  for  the 
conquest  of  England,  even  while  that  son 
was  in  his  cradle  who  was  so  direfolly  to 
•efaieve  it.  But  the  time  was  not  yet.  Al 
though  the  cloudless  sky  and  the  prospering 
gale  greeted  the  departing  armament,  the 
•lonn  soon  arose,  the  north  wind  blew  furi- 


ously, the  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  long  aft«f«^ 
wards  were  the  decaying  hulks  to  be  aeea 
rotting  at  Rouen.  But  the  main  portion  es- 
caped, and  the  Athelings  continued  on  board, 
lingering  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting- 
themselves;  but  no  opening  ensued.  The 
scheme  became  abortive,  and  the  conquest  of 
England  was  postponed.  This  incident  it 
important ;  for  It  shows  the  strong  interest 
Robert  felt  in  his  cousins,  and  how  natunlllj 
Edwiird,  after  he  had  become  by  right  of  sac- 
cession  king  of  England,  would  still  look  tc 
Normandy  rather  than  elsewhere  for  council 
and  aid.  6 

But  Robert,  although  wealthy  and  prosper- 
ous, and  holding  a  station  of  higher  political 
importance  than  any  preceding  duke,  was  ill 
at  ease.  He  had  one  child  on  whom  he  seems 
to  have  doated  with  a  moro  than  mother's 
fondness,  and  whom,  notwithstanding  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  his  birth,  he  determined  to  maks 
his  heir.  Of  little  consequence  vras  mere  ille- 
gitimacy. Some  of  the  dukes  had  not  been 
clear  of  that  stain ;  nor,  although  Arietta's 
general  character  was  disreputable,  vras  that 
insuperable.  But  of  all  the  working  classes, 
the  skinners  were  viewed — both  by  ths 
French  and  Germans — as  the  most  degraded 
of  men,  and  her  father  was  one.  **  Those 
who  pursued  the  useful,  albeit  disgusting, 
trade  of  skinning  beasts  were  stigmatised  se 
a  distinct  and  depraved  caste, — ranked  among 
the  races  maudiies  of  France,  holding  a  place 
somewhat  between  a  mesel  and  a  gypsy,  co- 
habiting ,or  marrying  only  among  them- 
selves ;  *'  and,  here,  the  sole  offspring  of 
Robert  the  Magnificent  was  grandchild  to  old 
Hulbert  the  tanner,  whom  the  meanest  bur- 
gess of  Rouen  would  cross  the  way  to  avoid  ! 
No  wonder  that  the  very  thought  of  a  child 
of  such  base  parentage  inheriting  the  proud 
duchy  of  Rollo  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
the  nobles  ;  no  wonder  that  the  lowest  of  the 
people  heaped  epithets  of  obloquy  on  the  boy 
until  **  William  the  Conqueror  could  never 
rid  himself  of  the  contumelious  appellation, 
which  bore  indelible  record  of  his  father's 
sin."  Keenly  did  Robert  feel  this  hostility  ^ 
towards  \^b  darling  child,— an  hostility 
which,  naturally  enough,  increased  when  the 
old  tanner  vras  elevated  to  the  ineongmoni 
office  of  court  chamberlain,  and  his  daoghtef 
flaunted  in  almost  royal  state  as  the  duke^ 
publicly  recognized    mistress.     *•  The  boy. 
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William,  was  the  object  of  aniTersal  con- 
tempt ;  no  wonder  that  the  magnificent  Kob- 
ert  was  sad  at  h^rt." 

Suddenly  Robert  conyencd  his  prelates  and 
nobles,  and  then  made  the  startling  announce- 
ment of  bis  determination  to  set  forth  as  a 
pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  not  as  yet 
the  era  of  the  Crusades  ;  no  military  leader, 
no  monarch  or  ruler,  had  como  forth  with 
well-appointed  followers  **  to  ayenge  the 
wrongs  of  our  Lord  in  his  own  land/'  Was 
Robert  le  Magnifique,  then,  to  go  forth  with 
scrip  and  pilgrim-staff,  a  toiling  wayfarer, 
^  on  the  long  and  perilous  journey,  undertaken 
by  few  save  obscure  men  ?  Direful  was  the 
consternation  when  the  duke  communicated 
this  project  to  his  lieges.  Not  only  the 
strangeness  of  the  plan,  but  the  consequences. 
Should  Robert  die  away  from  home,  who 
would  succeed  him?  While  he  was, absent, 
who  would  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
dnchy?  It  was  then  that  Robert  brought 
forward  his  boy,  now  almost  seven  years  old. 

*<  Pitiful  was  Robert's  earnestness  when 
extolling  the  child's  promising  disposition,  so 
fitting  to  render  him  a  competent  soverci^. 
All  the  virtues  which  the  courtiers'  glozing 
flattery  attributes  to  an  heir-apparent  were 
truths  in  the  conception  of  the  uneasy  adul- 
terer, wrestling  against  the  consequences  of 
bis  vice.  All  the  remorse,  all  the  prickings 
of  conscience,  all  the  stings  of  worldly  shame 
BpVead  over  the  life  of  a  putative  father,  were 
concentrated  in  that  miserable  hour.  Ear- 
nestly did  prelates  and  barons  repeat  their 
remonstrances,  expatiating  upon  the  impend- 
ing dangers.  Robert,  on  his  part,  persevered 
obstinately,  vehemently,  until  the  assembly, 
yielding  to  his  urgency,  and  moved  by  his 
misery,  assented  to  the  demand.  If  legal 
forms  possess  any  stringency,  no  act  of  Siate 
could  be  more  binding  than  the  confirmation 
which  the  child's  title  now  received.  In  the 
first  place,   the  proud  and  vexed  baronage 

Serformed  homage  and  fealty.      Whatever 
uties  or  services  a  vassal  owes  his  suzerain, 
^  would  the  lieges  render  to  the  heir,  rising 
'  seven  years  of  age.     This  very  important  en- 
gagement imparted  to  William  a  valid  and 
constitutional  title,  as  between  him  and  his 
•  vassal.    But  the  duke  himself  would  grow  up 
a  vassal,  and  the  assent  of  his  su^rior  was 
needed.    Robert  therefore  brought  the  child, 
his  child  of  dishonor,  before  King  Henry  of 
France,  surrendering  the  duchy  in  the  boy's 
iavor,  and  the  lad,  duly  performing  homage, 
became  the  liegeman  of  the  monarch." 

That  the  King  of  France  so  willingly  ac- 


cepted Robert's  transference  of  his  allegiance, 
may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  duplicity; 
but  that  l^is  haughty  barons  should  have  been 
moved  either  by  his  prayers  or  tears,  eeerai 
strange.  Might  it  not  be  that  the  aanctity 
which  invested  pilgrimage  produced  a  com- 
manding effect  on  rude  but  devout  minds? 
and  the  supplication  which  might  have  been 
refused  to  the  duke,  in  merely  departing  on 
an  errand  of  warfare  or  pleasure,  was  felt  to 
be  irresistible  when  urged  by  the  pilgrim, 
who  had  stripped  himself  of  every  pospessioB, 
that  he  might  go  a  penitent  to  the  Holy- 
Land? 

In  the  appointment  of  guardians  of  the 
young  duke,  Robert  exercised  a  sound  judg" 
ment.  The  worthless  mother  was  wholly  e>- 
eluded ;  and  Alain,  Duke  of  Brittany,  the 
boy's  cousin,  became  regent,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  was  associated  with  him. 
And  now  Robert  set  forth  on  his  pilgrimage, 
but  more  in  the  array  of  Robert  le  Magni- 
fique than  the  humble  palmer.  Harbingers 
went  forward  to  prepare  the  lodgings ;  and 
palfreys  and  war-steeds  and  sumpter  mules, 
laden  with  luxuries,  and  long  trains  of  attend- 
ants followed  in  his  train,  while,  to  beguile 
the  way  with  pleasant  companionship,  Drogo, 
Count  of  the  Yexin,  and  Toustain  le  Blana 
took  their  journey  with  him.  A  pleasant  por- 
tion of  Maistre  Waco's  **  Roman  du  Ron  *' 
is  that  which  narrates  this  royal  pilgrimage 
and  its  various  incidents, — how  Robert  sur- 
mounted the  Alps,  and  visited  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  how  abundant  was  his  lar- 
gesse to  the  poor  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem. 
But  home  he  was  fated  never  to  return.  Af- 
ter long  sickness,  he  and  Count  Drogo  died  al 
Nice,  from  the  effects  of  poison,  it  was  said ; 
they  were  interred  in  the  cathedral,  and  Tous- 
tain le  Blanc  returned  to  Normandy  with  the 
news,  and  with  the  relics  which  Robert  had 
carefully  collected. 

Robert's  pilgrimage  had  occupied  between 
two  and  throe  years,  and  thus,  ere  he  had 
completed  his  tenth  year,  William's  reign 
commenced.  During  this  time,  tranquillity 
had  been  preserved  in  the  duchy,  bat  with 
the  rumors  of  the  father's  failing  health  that 
reached  Europe,  disturbances  began.  Wil- 
liam was  now  placed  under  the  tutelage  of 
Gilbert  Crespon,  Count  of  Brienno  and  Tbor- 
kettil,  and  he  was  conveyed  for  safety  to  tkm 
strong  oastle  of  Vaudreuil.  But  *era  Jong 
this  stronghold  was  assailed  by  Wllliaai  da 
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Montgomory ;  the  oousin  who  slept  with  bold ;  but  probably  encoaragcd  by  ho])e8  of 
the  young  duke  was  killed  by  his  side ;  Tbor-  aid  from  the  French  king,  his  barons  now 
kettil,  his  guardian,  and  apparently  his  pre-  formed  a  confederacy  against  him,  and  bound 
oeptor,  was  butchered  ;  and,  rescued  by  his  themselves  by  a  great  oath  to  work  his  do- 
ODcle  on  the  mother's  side,  he  found  refuge  struction.  Unconscious  of  danger,  William 
in  A  peasant's  cottage.  A  period  of  fierce  was  sojourning  meanwhile, — 
coofusion  followed,  during  which  we  have  »»  ^t  pleasant  Valognes,  where  temple  and 
few  notices  of  the  young  duke:  but  nearly  bypo<»u8t,  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  testified 
six  years  of  warfare  among  the  nobles  was  at  how,  in  the  luxurious  Roman  days,  the  local- 
length,  in  1042,  terminated  by  the  Ck)uncil  ity  had  been  prized.  There  William  estab- 
of  Caen  proclaiming  the'*  Truce  of  God,''—  Wished  himself,  holding;  his  court.  Among 
that  benevolent  provision,  which  not  only  se-  h^«  fi«f  ^  Tu^^'^'^.l^'^J^^u  '*'''?  ^.u* 

cured  the  peace  of  all  men  during  the  three  ^^^V^*'     ^^^*  '^^'l?!!^'  ^^''"^^  acute  with- 

wureu  uuo  p»w  v»*  ay  mmmju  uuh  g  v^      i^  ^j   this  mcrrvman  becomes  conspicuous  m  the 

great  church  festivals,  but  prohibited  sword  history  of  oGurt  jesters ;  for  he  had  gained 

to  be  unsheathed,  or  battle-axe  wielded,  from  cognisance  of  the  conspiracy.     In  the  midst 

the  sunset  of  each  Thursday  evening  to  Mon-  of  the  night  be  presented  himself  at  William's 

day's  dawn.     A  long  interval  of  quiet  fol-  door,  in  full  official  costume,  his  bauble  slung 

lowed,  and  William  grew  up  to  stern  and  ro«nd  his  neck ;  and  knocking  violently,  he 

Tigorous  manhood.  ^^rieked  out  •  Up,  up,  my  lord  duke !  open, 

^  open  !  flee,  flco  !     Delay  is  death  ;  all  are 

"  As  for  William,  his  character  received  armed,  all  marshalled ;  and  if  tliey  capture 

full  development  at  an  early  age.     He  con-  thee,  never  wilt  thou  again  see  the  light  of 

ducted  himself  wisely  and  discreetly,  and  ^ay  ! '    William  obeyed  the  warning  without 

the  sagacity  distinguishing  the  man  had  pre-  e^gn  a  ttought  of  hesitation.     No  questions 

Tiously  been  conspicuous    in  the  boy.    To  asked.    No  companions  to  support  him.    No 

Taried  talents  of  a  high  order,  William  con-  groom  aiding.     Half-clad,  starting  from  his 

joined  athletic  vigor  and  a  noble  form.    It  couch  he  rushed  into  the  stable,  saddled  his 

WM  talked  of  as  a  truth,  or  accepted  as  a  1,0^0,  and  made  for  the  ford  of  Viro.     Hard 

troth,  that  none  but  Duke   William  could  by  the  river's  mouth  stood,  and  still  stands, 

bend    Duke  William's  bow.      His  natural  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  close  upon  Isigny. 

gifta,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  marked  him  xhcre  he  tarried  ;  maybe  prayed.     Bayeux 

for  a  conqueror ;  and  the  hard  discipline  he  he  dared  not  enter  ;  therefore,  he  edged  his 

■ostained  in  his  youth  trained    him  to  be-  track  between  the  Saxon  city  and  the  sea, 

oome  a  chastiser  of  nations,  a  minister  of  skirting  aneighborhood  whose  name  is  echoed 

punishment  and  of  vengeance.   But  his  great-  on  ^ur  shore  of  the  channel,— the  bourgade 

eetTiotory  was  over  his  own  natural  passions  :  ^f  «  Rye.'    Doubting  the  loyalty  of  the  in- 

in  an  age  of  gross  and  unbridled  licentious-  habitants,  he  sought  for  the  *  Manoir,'  the 

IMM,   the  conqueror  of  Carthage  was  not  dwelling-place    par    excellence.      Day    was 

more  diatinguished  for  continence  and  chas-  dawning ;  but  ere  the  sun  had  cleared  the 

tiiy  than  William.    He  soon  acquired  impor-  horizon,  William   had  arrived  at  Hubert's 

tuioe  beyond  his  years.    A  powerful  and  ^oor.    His  horse,  white  with  foam,  besjjoke 

brilliant  court  assembled  around  him.    So  ^he  urgency  of  the  danger  which  had  driven 

■plendid,  so  influential  was  the  youth,  as  to  his  rider  thither.    The  road  through  which 

eaccite  King  Henry's  jealousy  ;  and  the  mon-  William  escaped  still  retains  the  name  of  la 

•rob,  secretly  alarmed  at  his  vassal's  rising  ^^j-^  ^^  p,^^,    'phe  local  traditions  and  the 

repatation,  was  obliged,  even  then,  to  treat  trouvere's  lay  agree  with  singular  accuracy; 

bim  with  a  degree  of  deference  beyond  what  ^j^^  ^he  whole  of  thifc  narrative  abounds  with 

bia  years  could  claim."  particulars  so  minutely  descriptive,  that  none 

►     But  the  king  was  resolved  to  •♦  bide  bis  but  the  illustrious  fugitive  could  have  told 

time,"  although   that  time  was  long.    At  '^«  ^^^''' 

kogth,  and  while  the  young  duke  was  enjoy-  Hubert's  sons  conducted  the  duke  to  Pa- 

Ibje  Ihoio  forest  sports,  which  from  his  earli-  laise;  but  his  flight  was  the  signal  for  the 

••I  daya  to  his  latest  he  followed  with  such  barons  seizing  the    government ;    and  then 

I  enjoyment,  Henry  suddenly,  ere  hostile  William,  >»ith  an  astuteness  scarcely  to  bo 

nge  was  delivered,    or  gauntlet    flung  expected  in  a  fierce,  impetuous  young  ruler, 

B.  poured  his  forces  into  the  Evre9in,  de-  not  long  past  his  twentieth  year,  determined 

iinVtbe  instant  demolition  of  the  castle  -and  it  was  a  hard  trial,  as  Sir  Francis  Pal- 

«r  mam.    WUllam,  alive  to  the  danger  of  grave  truly  remarks-to  suppliate  the  aid 

hismsmiD,  gave  up  the  strong-  of  his  liege  lord,  that  lord  who  had  already 
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BO  unjustly  wrested  Tilliers  from  him.  He 
repaired  to  Poissi,  and,  **  in  the  character  of 
a  Tassal,  the  future  conqueror  craved  his 
lord's  aid.*'  This  was  gladlj  given,  and 
William,  willing  enough  to  fight  nnder  the 
banner  of  the  French  king,  so  that  his  ven- 
geance might  be  sated,  told  over  the  chief 
rebels  man  by  man.  The  combined  forces 
assembled  on  the  Val  dee  Dunes.  The  fight 
was  fierce  and  long,  until  the  rebels  fled  in 
oonfusion,  and  the  foaming  mill-race  of 
Boarbillon  was  choked  with  the  dead.  The 
defeat  was  total ;  and  the  insurgents  sought 
mercy.  *  *  William  was  prudently  gracious,*  * 
and  complete  success  crowned  his  first  battle. 

But  William,  by  whom  war  seems  to  have 
been  viewed — like  his  cherished  sports, 
hawking  and  hunting— as  a  mere  pastime, 
now  turned  his  arms  against  Geoffry  Martel, 
Count  of  Anjou,  who  had  obtained  possession 
of  Alen^on,  and  continually  harassed  the 
Norman  border.  He  therefore  bcsieeed  Al- 
es9on,  **  prosecuting  the  campaign  with  in- 
sulting unconcern,  savoring  of  affectation, 
hawk  on  fist,  or  following  the  hounds,  as 
though  the  country  did  not  remain  to  be  ac- 
quired, but  was  already  gained."  This  dis- 
gusted even  his  own  followers,  many  of  whom' 
still  **  grudge  the  raising  of  their  caps  to  the 
tanner *s  grandson  ;  "  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Alen9on  spread  outside  the  walls  **  filthy, 
gore-besmeared  skins,  and  as  he  drew  nigh 
they  whacked  them,  with,  *  Plenty  of  work 
for  the  tanner  ;  plenty  of  work  for  the  tan- 
ner !  * "  William  swore  his  great  oath  that 
dearly  should  they  pay  for  this  chafing  insult. 
He  stormed  the  outwork  ;  he  wreaked  on  the 
prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands  the  most 
atrocious  tortures,  and  the  terrified  townsmen 
were  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate. 

Again  there  was  war,  and  it  was  now  be- 
tween the  King  of  France  and  his  vassal. 
Many  of  the  Norman  barons  had  found  refuge 
at  the  French  court,  and,  instigated  by  them, 
Henry  determined  to  expel  the  **  pirates  " 
from  the  soil  of  France.  But  William  acted 
with  his  wonted  caution.  Although  the  hoe- 
tile  troops  poured  in  on  every  side,  he  stood 
strictly  on  his  defence.  True  to  feudal  prin- 
ciple, he  avoided  dealing  the  first  bfow  ;  for  if 
his  liege  lord  struck  first,  then  his  fealty 
would  be  at  an  end.  Still  the  French  troops 
poured  in,  and  they  occupied  the  bourgade 
of  Mortemer  as  head-quarters  ;  and  here,  ere 
ibey  bad&wakeofid  fsam  the  dronkoD  riot  in 


which  they  had  passed  the  night,  tba  Nof^ 
mans  fired  the  town,  and  gave  chaae  to  the 
terrified  fugitives,  gaining  a  complete  Tiotorfy 
which  vras  grimly  announced  to  the  Frenoh 
king,  then  at  some  distance,  by  Roger  de 
Toeny,  who,  ere  dawn,  climbing  a  tree,  bade 
him,  in  rude  verse,  rise  up  from  his  slamber, 
and  bury  his  friends,  who  lay  dead  at  Mor* 
temer.  King  Henry  now  concluded  a  die* 
creditable  peace  with  William,  who  returned, 
well  pleased  at  the  result  of  his  Beoond  tIo- 
tory, — all  unconscious  as  yet  of  that  third 
and  far  greater  victory,  Hastings. 

While  William  had  thus  grown  np  amid 
strife  and  bloodshed,  his  second  cousin ,  Ed* 
ward,  who  had  sojourned  in  Normandy  until 
1040,  when  ho  waa  invited  to  England  by  bis 
half-brother  Hardicanute,  had  bcoome  mler 
of  that  kingdom.  Although  in  training  for 
a  saint,  the  feeble  Confessor  never  seems  to 
have  been  a  favorite  with  the  nation,  and  (m 
the  death  of  Hardicanute  he  appears  to  hav» 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  crown  chiefly  to  Uis 
exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Wessez,  Godwin, 
but  partly  also  to  the  clearly-expressed  no- 
tice from  the  Norman  court,  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish refused  to  recognize  the  son  of  Emms, 
they  should  feel  the  pressure  of  Norman  pow- 
er. Thus,  nearly  a  generation  before  the 
battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  Norman  inflo- 
ence  had  its  weight  in  English  polities. 

The  son  of  a  Norman  mother,  educated  in 
Normandy,  and  a  dweller  there  throughout  bis 
early  manhood,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Ed- 
ward should  have  become  far  more  Normsa 
than  English  in  habits  and  feeling,  and  tfasi 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  be  should  hsvs 
invited  over  many  of  those  who  had  been 
friends  during  his  exile.  With  his  Normsn 
favorites  came  Norman  customs.  The  use  of 
their  language,  of  their  handwriting,  and, 
what  seems  to  have  given  yet  more  offinioe, 
Edward^s  adoption  of  **  the  great  seaU'* 
which,  after  the  usage  of  continental  sorer- 
eigns,  he  appended  to  the  parchments  in  addi- 
tion to  the  old-accustomed  Anglo-Saxon  sign 
of  the  cross.  This  last  innovation  might  be 
considered  of  slight  moment ;  but  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  points  out  very  forcibly  the  actual 
grievances  which  resulted  from  its  use,  inas- 
much as 

**  The  adoption  of  these  forms  gsye  the 
king  an  additional  reason  for  retaining  sbant 
his  person  the  *  clerks '  whom  he  had  btonghi 
from  France,  and  by  whom  all  his  wiitii;^. 
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basiness  was  performed.  They  were  his  do- 
mestic chaplains  and  the  keepers  of  his  con- 
science, and,  in  addition  to  tnese  influential 
functions,  they  were  his  law  advisers,  and 
also  his  Secretaries  of  State,  and  through 
them  it  was  the  custom  to  prefer  all  petitions 
and  requests  to  the  king.  Ono  suitor  was  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  grant  of  land ;  another, 
mayhap,  required  a  •  writ '  to  enable  him  to 
receive  amends  for  an  injury  ;  a  third  wished 
to  ask  for  leave  to  quarter  himself  and  his 
hounds  and  his  horses  on  one  of  the  king*s 
manors— and  in  sucb  cases  we  cannot  doubt 
bat  that  Robert  the  Norman  monk  of  Ju- 
mieges,  or  Giso  the  Fleming,  or  Emaldus  the 
Frenchman,  would  have  many  means  of  serv- 
ing their  own  party  and  disappointing  their 
adversaries ;  and  man^  an  honest  Englishman 
was  turned  away  with  a  hard  word  and  a 
heavy  heart  by  these  Norman  courtiers.*' 

These  clerks,  too,  were,  of  course,  in  orders, 
and  thus  they  stood  ready  to  receive  the  best 
church  preferment  the  king  could  give  ;  and 
thus  Norman  prelates  filled  English  sees  years 
before  Ilastings  and  the  conquest.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Pftlgravo,  although  far  from  unfavorable 
to  the  Normans,  referring  to  the  numbers  who 
oame  over  and  settled  in  England  during  the 
C!onfe88or*8  reign,  remarks,  "It  is  certain 
that  the  Norman  party  began  to  conduct 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion 
much  dipgust  among  the  nation  at  large ;  '* 
and  when  wo  find  that  of  the  few  castles  that 
then  existed,  some  of  the  most  important, 
those  towards  the  Welsh  marches,  were  gar- 
risoned by  French  and  Norman  soldiers,  un- 
der the  command  of  leaders  of  their  own  na- 
tion, and  that  in  the  great  towns  and  cities 
many  Normans  were  already  to  be  found,  in- 
Tited  thither  doubtless  by  t^e  lavish  encour- 
agement proITercd  them  by  the  feeble  king,  we 
•ball  not  be  surprised  at  the  general  discon- 
tent. 

Probably  it  was  the  part  Earl  Godwin  and 
bis  sons  took  in  expressing  this  general  feel- 
ing which  led  to  th«?ir  explosion  in  1050-1, 
for  we  find  that  in  the  latter  year  William, 
DOW  the  unchallenged  and  powerful  Duke  of 
Normandy,  came  over  with  a  splendid  follow- 
ing on  a  visit  to  his  good  cousin  Edward. 
**  Prosperity  acts  like  a  telescope,  and  often 
enables  folks  to  bring  distant  relations  much 
Bearer/*  shrewdly  remarks  our  author ;  so 
we  shall  not  be  guilty  of  any  great  breach 
of  charity  if  we  suppose  that  William, 
yooDg,  ambitious,  and  enterprisuig,  did  not 
tedertake  this  joaniey  pimlj  ool  of  nataiml 


love  and  **  affection  toward  his  old  aunt  and 
kinsman.  Did  he  begin  to  form  any  plans  • 
for  the  invasion  of  England  7  "  Very  probably 
he  did  ;  for  while  the  wealth  of  the  land  in- 
vited spoilers,  William  could  at  a  glance  sea 
that  its  strangely  unprotected  state,  **  the 
great  towns,  with  few  exceptions,  either  quite 
open,  or  fortified  only  by  stockades  or  banks, 
or  perhaps  by  a  ruinous  Roman  wall,*'  would 
render  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  strong  hand. 
How  long  William's  visit  lasted  we  know  not. 
That  he  was  most  honorably  received  we  need 
scarcely  be  told ;  for  the  court  was  already 
filled  with  his  countrymen,  and  Earl  Godwin 
and  his  sons  were  still  in  exile. 

With  the  departure  of  William,  public 
feeling,  it  would  seem,  expressed  itself  strong- 
ly ;  for  Godwin  and  his  sons  soon  afterwani 
returned,  and  their  case  being  laid  before  the 
Witenagemot,  the  decision  was  not  only  that 
they  were  innocent,  but  that  they  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  earldoms.  So  com- 
plete indeed  was  the  triumph  of  the  Godwins 
that  "  all  the  French  were  declared  outlaws, 
because  it  was  said  that  they  had  given  bad 
advice  to  the  king  and  brought  unrighteous 
judgments  into  the  land."  Robert,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Ulf,  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, fled  for  their  lives,  and  only  a  few 
Normans,  too  obscure  to  awaken  suspicion, 
were  allowed  to  remain.  It  was  not  long  af- 
ter this — probably  incited  to  it  by  this  strong 
reaction  of  Saxon  feeling — that  Edward  sum- 
moned **  Edward  the  Outlaw,"  solo  surviv- 
ing son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  from  Hungary, 
with  the  intention  of  proclaiming  him  heir 
to  the  crown.  Hither  <*  the  Atheling,"  with 
his  wife  and  three  young  children,  came  ;  but 
the  people's  gladness  was  speedily  turned  to 
sorrow ;  for  ere  two  years  passed  away,  he 
sickened  and  died.  **  Did  the  Atheling  die  a 
natural  death  7  "  asks  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
hinting  that  ''  Harold  gained  much  by  this 
event."  We  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Atheling  did  not ;  bat  sorely,  suspi- 
cion would  point  to  William  rather  than  to 
Harold.  More  than  once  before  William  was 
believed  to  have  sent  an  unwelcome  competi- 
tor out  of  the  way  by  poison,  while  against 
Harold  no  such  charge  was  ever  made. 
Fierce  and  unscrupulous  as  were  Earl  God- 
win and  his  sons,  theirs  was  always  open  vio- 
lence, not  the  stealthy  administration  of  what 
baa  been  shrewdly  called  *'  the  powder  of 
•acccHion."    What  aeema  to  ua  to  throw 
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fltrong  suspicion  on  William  is,  that  if  Harold 
gained  aught  by  the  death  of  the  Athcling, 
William  certainly  gained  more ;  for  the 
Norman  historians  declare  that  immediately 
on  bis  death,  Edward  nominated  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  as  his  heir.  That  the  king  did  so 
we  see  no  reason  for  denying,  although  that 
he  sent  Harold  over  with  the  welcome  mes- 
Bifge,  and  that  Harold  did  homage  to  his  future 
soTereign,  may,  we  think,  be  classed  among 
those  convenient  fictions  which  writers  oi 
•*  court  history"  always  have  at  their  com- 
mand. Suspicion,  inde^,  is  cast  on  the  asser- 
tion, as  the  author  of  *'  Revolutions  in  English 
History  '^  truly  says,  by  the  circumstance  that 
*<  the  three  carls  named  by  William  as  having 
been  present  when  the  King  of  England  made 
this  promise  were  all  persons  who  were  no 
longer  living ;  "  while  the  reference  to  the 
Bayeux  tapestry — that  most  valuable  record, 
not  of  history,  but  of  life  and  manners — is 
certainly  worthless.  The  whole  series  is  a 
pictorial  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  England 
from  the  Norman  stand- point.  *|  It  may  be," 
as  the  same  author  remarks,  **  an  authority 
about  the  armor  or  the  **  costume  of  those 
times— it  is  no  authority  in  relation  to  his- 
tory." • 

Edward  survived  five  or  six  years.  We 
have  little  information  respecting  these  years  ; 
but  the  Godwin  family  still  held  almost  su- 
preme power,  and  the  feeble  king  seems  to 
have  wholly  employed  his  last  days  in  expe- 
diting the  completion  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
These  were  not  **  go  ahead  "  times,  but  still 
the  reader  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
nearly  twenty  years  were  employed  on  it. 
The  work  was  meditated  by  Edward  almost 
from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
in  lieu  of  a  pilgrimage  which  he  had  vowed 
to  make  to  the  tumb  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome  ;  it 
was  finished  at  the  close  of  10G5,  and  the  last 
Christmas  festival  that  the  Confessor  cele- 
brated was  marked  by  the  consecration  of  St. 
Peter's  Minster.  Built  by  Norman  archi- 
tects at  immense  expense,  '*  framed,"  as 
Malmesbury  records,  **with  courses  of  stone, 
60  correctly  laid  that  the  joint  deceives  the 
eye,  and  leads  it  to  imagine  it   is   all   one 

*  Sir  Franois  Palgrave  remarks  that  tbe  boideots  of 
Han>ld'0  being  tempest-tossed  on  Ponthiea,  roixedbj 
Count  Gaido,  and  liberated  from  him  at  William's 
order,  are  very  apocryphal :  while  the  dramatic 
oircumstanoos  of  Harold's  **  oath  on  concealed  relics 
are  totally  unknown  to  the  earlier  and  only  trust- 
worthy annalists." 


block,"  the  king,  doubtless,  looked  aronnd 
with  pride  on  his  votive  abbey  that  Holj 
Innocents*  day  when  the  chant  was  finy^ 
raised  within  its  wails.  But  he  was  removed 
from  thence  to  his  bed,  and  within  ten  days 
was  laid  to  rest  there,  bequeathing  that  fatal 
legacy  to  the  land, — a  disputed  sucoeasion. 

**  Upon  the  death  of  Edward  there  were 
three  claimants  to  the  crown, — his  good  cous- 
in William  of  Normandy,  his  good  brother* 
in-law  Harold,  each  of  whom  founded  tbeir 
pretensions  upon  the  real  or  supposed  devioe 
of  the  late  king,  and  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
son  of  Edward  the  Outlaw,  who  ought  to 
have  stood  on  firmer  ground  ;  for  if  kindred 
had  any  weight,  he  was  the  real  heir,  the  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Ironside,  and  the  only  nude 
now  left  of  the  house  of  Cerdic." 

The  tender  age  of  Edgar  seems,  however, 
from  the  first  to  have  rendered  bis  preten- 
sions very  subordinate,  and  the  conflict  wee 
between  William  at;J  Harold.  It  certatnlj 
appears  that  Edward  had  aroused  the  bopee 
of  both  these  competitors,  and  although  il 
may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  difibrenl 
statements,  yet,  <*  taken  altogether,"  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  truly  remarks,  **  the  cir- 
cumstances are  exactly  such  as  we  meet  with 
in  private  life." 

**  The  childless  owner  of  a  large  estate,  at 
first  leaves  his  property  to  his  cousin  on  the 
mother^s  side,  from  whose  connections  he  has 
received,  much  kindness.  He  advances  in 
age,  and  alters  his  intentions  in  favor  of  a 
nephew  on  the  father ^s  side, — an  amiable 
young  man  living  abroad.  The  young  heir 
comes,  is  received  with  great  afl^tion,  and 
is  suddenly  cut  off  by  illness.  The  testator 
then  returns  to  his  will  in  favor  of  his  cousin 
who  resides  abroad.  His  acute  and  active 
brother-in-law  has  taken  the  management  of 
his  affairs,  is  well  informed  of  this  will,  and 
when  the  testator  is  on  his  death-bed,  he  con- 
trives to  tease  and  persuade  the  dying  man 
to  alter  the  will  again  in  his  favor.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  con-' 
flicting  pretensions  of  William  and  Harold 
were  grounded  on  the  acts  emanating  from  a 
wandering  and  feeble  mind.  If  such  disputes 
take  place  between  private  individuals,  they 
are  decided  by  a  court  of  justice  ;  but  if  tber 
concern  a  kingdom,  they  can  only  be  settled 
by  the  sword." 

And  swiftly  was  the  appeal  to  the  sword 
resorted  to.  Harold  had  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  spot ;  and  **  on  the  very  dsj 
that  Edward  was  laid  in  his  grave,  he  pre* 
vailed  upon,  or  compelled,  the  prelates  and 
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nobles  assembled  at  Westminster,  to  accept 
bim  as  king."  **  A  man  of  mature  age,  in 
full  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  possessing  great 
influence  and  great  wealth,"  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  with  many  he  should  be  popu- 
lar;  but  by  many  he  was  not  recognized  as 
king,  while  from  the  slowness  of  communica- 
tion between  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  more  remote  districts  could  scarcely  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  certainly  not  with  the  succession 
of  the  new.  Harold,  however,  forthwith  be- 
gan to  exercise  the  functions  of  government, 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  shown  prudence  and 
courage,  together  with  a  strict  regard  to  the 
due  administration  of  justice. 

Swiftly  flew  the  news  to  his  rival.  Wil- 
liam was  bunting  with  a  noble  train  in  the 
park  of  Rouen,  when  a  **  sergeant,"  from 
England,  hastened  into  his  presence  with  the 
startling  news.  The  bow  dropped  from  Wil- 
liam's hand  ;  be  hastily  returned  home ;  and 
Wace  naively  and  most  minutely  tells  us  how 
nervously  he 

**  Oft  bis  mantle  tied,  and  then 
Untied,  then  tied  it  swift  again  ; 
Nor  would  he  spenk  to  any  one — 
To  speak  or  question  him.  dared  none  ; 
Then  in  a  boat  the  Seine  he  passed. 
And  to  his  oastle  hurried  fast ; 
And  down  on  the  first  bench  sat  he, 
from  time  to  time  right  hastily. 
Turning  quick  round  ;  then  o'er  his  face 
His  mantle  cast,  then  changed  his  place. 
And  on  a  ledge  his  head  he  laid, 
While  all  around  him  stood  afraid. 
And  marvelled  what  this  might  be." 

•»  Sirs,"  said  the  seneschal,  **  ye  will  soon 
know  thccauseof  this."  William  now  aroused 
himself,  and  he  agreed  with  Osbern  the  Bold 
that  the  first  step  would  be  to  require  Har- 
*  old  to  surrender  the  inheritance,  and  perform 
the  duty  he  owed  to  him  as  his  sovereign. 
To  this  message  Harold  returned  a  haughty 
reply,  and  each  prepared  fur  battle. 

Unfortunately  for  Harold,  while  Duke 
William  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  England,  he 
•carcely  knew  the  resources  of  his  adversary. 
Normandy  had  now  for  some  years  past  been 
rapidly  rising  in  power  and  influence.  Wil- 
liam's marriage  with  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  Baudouin  de  Lisle,  the  CJount  of  Flanders, 
ft  few  years  before,  had  greatly  added  to  his 
yrtMtige;  while  the  firm  but  wise  rule  which 
be  maintained  bad  drawn  around  bim  a 
loyal  and  active  nobility,  firm  in  allegiance 


to  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  true  to  their 
hereditary  tendencies,  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  opportunity  for  aggrandizement 
which  circumstances  might  offer.  Thus, 
from  the  very  period  of  Harold  *s  defiance, 
William  stood  on  vantage  ground.  What- 
ever the  number  of  men  he  could  bring  into 
the  field,  they  were  all  one  in  mind,— one 
alike  in  allegiance  to  their  ruler,  and  one  in 
hopes  of  reward ;  while  Harold  could  only 
depend  on  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  and  could 
hold  out  no  promise  of  advantage,  more  than 
would  result  from  success  in  a  strictly  defen- 
sive warfare.  It  is  probable  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  third  volume  would  have  been 
largely  amplified,  had  the  author's  life  been 
longer  spared  ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  affiiirs  of  England  during  the 
eventful  summer  of  1066  being  so  completely 
passed  over,  and  merely  two  or  three  lines  of 
reference  devoted  to  the  important  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge.  Now  the  case  was,  that, 
during  the  summer,  Harold  mustered  his 
forces,  and  took  his  station  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  but  his  troops  became  weary  of  the 
long  waiting ;  provisions  were  with  difficulty 
obtained,  and  Harold,  probably  believing  the 
invasion  would  be  postponed  to  the  next 
spring,  actually  disbanded  his  army  and  re- 
turned to  London.  It  was  then  he  received 
intelligence  that  bis  brother  Tostig  together 
with  Harold  Hardrada,  had  landed  in  the 
north,  prepared  to  contest  the  kingdom  ;  and 
again  had  Harold,  even  as  yet  scarcely  set- 
tled as  king,  to  raise  forces  to  repel  this  new 
and  unlooked-for  invasion. 

Meanwhile,  William  by  lavish  promises 
had  assembled  all  bis  nobility,  and  had  also 
invited  adventurers  from  Brittany  and  Poitou, 
and  Maine  and  Flanders,  to  join  his  standard ; 
nor,  although  holding  ecclesiastical  power  in 
little  respect,  did  he  neglect  to  supplicate 
the  sanction  of  the  pope,  who  transmitted  to 
him  the  gonfanon  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  precioua 
ring,  in  which  a  relic  of  the  chief  of  the  apos- 
tles was  enclosed.  William's  excuses  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  war  were,  as  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  says,  futile  enough,  *•  yet  the  color 
of  right,  which  William  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain, shows  a  degree  of  deference  to  publio 
opinion,  and  that,  at  all  events,  supposing 
Edward's  bequest  might  be  disputed,  he  was 
justified  in  his  attempt  by  good  conscience 
and  honor."  The  number  of  vessels  assem- 
bled by  W  illiam  is  uncertain.    Maistre  Waoe 
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rdates  that  he  often  heard  his  father  say, 
the  J  were  six  hundred  and  ninety-six,  but 
that  others  calculated  them  at  three  thou- 
sand ;  this  could  only  have  been  by  includ- 
ing even  the  smallest  craft.  And  in  baleful 
splendor  did  the  fatal  armament  sot  forth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dive,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Michael.  The  well-appointed  fleet,  gay 
with  pninted  sides  and  parti-colored  sails, 
and  William's  own  vessel,' the  gift  of  Ma- 
tilda, *'tbe  crimson  sails  swelling  to  the 
wind,  the  gilded  vanes  glittering  in  the  sun, 
at  the  head  of  the  ship  the  effigy  of  a  child, 
armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  ready  to  dis- 
charge his  shaft  against  the  hostile  shore," 
and  its  saintly  banner  waving  aloft,  led  the 
way. 

<*  As  the  vessels  approached,  and  as  the 
masts  rose  higher  and  nigher  on  the  horizon, 
the  penRiintry  who  dwelt  on  the  coast,  and 
who  had  congregated  on  the  cliffs,  gazed  with 
the  utmost  alarm  at  the  hostile  vessels,  which, 
as  they  well  knew,  were  drawing  near  for  the 
conquest  of  England,  portended  by  that  fear- 
ful comet  blazing  in  the  sky.  The  alarm 
spread  ;  and  one  of  the  few  thanes  who  were 
left  in  the  shire  of  the  South  Saxons,  galloped 
up  to  a  rising  ground  to  survey.  The  thane 
saw  the  boats  pushing  through  the  surf,  glis- 
tening; with  shields  and  spesrs  ;  in  others  stood 
war-horses,  ncighine  and  pawing.  Now  fol- 
lowed the  archers,  closely  shorn,  and  arrayed 
in  light  and  unencumbered  garb ;  each  held 
his  long  bow  strung  for  the  fight  in  his  hand, 
and  by  his  side  hung  the  (][uiver,  filled  with 
those  cloth-yard  shana,  which,  in  process  of 
time,  became  the  favorite  and  national  wea- 
pon of  the  yeomanry  of  England 

The  archers  leap  out  of  the  boats,  and  dis- 
perse themselves  on  the  shore.  The  knights 
are  now  seen  carefully  and  heavily  treading 
along  the  planks,  each  covered  with  his  hau- 
bergcon  of  mail,  bis  helmet  laced,  the  shield 
well  strengthened  with  radiating  bars  of  iron, 
depending  f^rom  his  neck,  his  sword  borne  by 
his  attendant  esquire.  The  gleaming,  steel- 
clad  multitude  cover  the  shmgly  beach  in 
apparent  disorder  ;  but,  in  a  few  moments, 
each  warrior  is  mounted  on  his  steed.  Ban- 
ners, pennons,  and  pennoncels  are  raised  ;  the 
troops  form  into  squadrons,  and  advance  upon 
the  land,  which  they  already  claim  as  their 
possession.  Boat  after  boat  poured  out  the 
soldiery  of  the  various  nations  and  races  as- 
sembled under  the  banners  of  William ;  and 
laKtly,  came  the  pioneers  with  their  sharp 
axes." 

Such  was  the  scene,  thus  graphically  pre- 
sented to  us,  which  met  the  startled  eye  of 


the  thane  that  eventful  eveniDg.  Williaa 
chose  at  once  his  place  of  onoampment ;  **  be- 
fore nightfall  the  Norman  chief  woald  be  en- 
tirely secured  from  surprise. "  So  the  thane 
turned  his  horse's  head,  and  riding  night 
and  day^  he  neither  tarried  nor  rested  until 
he  reached  the  city  of  York,  and  found  Har> 
old — the  victory  of  Stamford  Bridge  having 
been  gained  the  day  before — **  banqueting 
in  festal  triumph,"  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
adds,  very  unjustly,  we  think,  **  with  iuinds 
embrued  in  the  blood  of  a  brother."  Now, 
although  Tostig,  as  well  as  Harold  Hardrada, 
lost  his  life  in  this  decisive  battle,  it  most  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  the  aggreesor; 
that  Ilarold  proffered  him  Northambria,  and 
that  only  on  his  refusal  to  accept  any  condi- 
tions of  peace,  was  the  battle  fought. 

On  receiving  the  news,  Harold  immediately 
marched  southward ;  but  it  must  have  been 
with  many  a  foreboding  that  he  prepared  for 
the  great  contest.  It  has  been  very  easy  Cox 
historians,  both  French  and  English,  to  talk 
about  the  sluggish  Saxons  and  the  warlike 
and  gallant  Normans  ;  but  the  slightest  glance 
at  the  situation  of  the  respective  armies  will 
show  that  while  everything  favore<^the  invad- 
ers, seldom,  indeed,  has  a  defending  army 
entered  the  battle-field  at  greater  disadvan- 
tage. William  had  a  well-trained  army  on 
whom  he  could  thoroughly  rely,  and  who 
were  animated  by  hopes  of  plunder ;  they  had 
landed  without  opposition,  and,  moreover, 
had  enjoyed  a  full  fortnight's  interval  of  rest. 
Harold,  although  at  the  head  of  many  tried 
warriors,  had  also  lost  many  in  his  lost  bat- 
tle, and  their  place  was  ill-supplied  by  the 
peasantry,  who  might  flock  willingly  enough 
to  his  banner,  but  who,  armed  with  the 
rudest  weapons,  were  no  match  for  the  well- 
armed  invaders,  while  more  still,  the  chief 
portion  of  this  army  was  exhausted  by  a  long 
and  toilsome  march  from  the  confines  of  York- 
shire to  London,  and  from  thence,  with  scarce- 
ly an  interval  of  rest,  to  the  coast  of  Sussex. 
Even  superstition  did  its  part  against  them. 
The  Norman  invaders  boasted  the  sanction  of 
the  chief  ruler  of  Christendom,  and  the  con- 
secrated banner  of  St.  Peter  floated  over  their 
leader's  tent.  But  the  Saxons  were  condemn** 
ed  to  fight  under  the  papal  ban,  while,  yet 
more  to  increase  their  dismay,  overhead  was 
that  blazing  star,  sure  prognostic  of  change 
of  dynasty. 

Still  Harold  bore  himself  bravely,  nor  Ota 
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we  peroeiye  aught  of  that  **  obetinate,  self- 
willed  determination,  which  leads  the  sinner 
on  to  his  fate,''  in  any  of  his  arrangements. 
£re  quitting  London,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Wal- 
tbam,  and  offered  his  orisons  at  the  altar,  and 
the  monks  endeavored  to  cheer  the  hearts  of 
hie  followers  by  the  assertion  that  the  cruoi- 
^  bowed  its  head  ;  but  still  the  presentiment 
of  evil  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  that 
fancied  portent.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who 
relics  very  implicitly — too  implicitly  here,  we 
think— on  the  Norman  chronicles,  relates  the 
story  of  Gurth  urging  bis  brother  to  delay 
giving  battle  ;  he  alsa  refers  to  the  negotia- 
tions sold  to  bare  passed  between  the  com- 
petitors, remarking  that  fear  prevailed  in  both 
camps.  The  narrative  of  the  different  man- 
ner in  which  the  night  before  the  battle  was 
passed  by  the  respective  armies,  the  drunken 
carousals  of  the  Saxons*  and  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Normans,  is  also  told,  but 
not  as  though  they  were  the  mere  assertions 
of  chroniclers  anxious  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
losing  side,  but  as  incontrovertible  facts.  It 
is  certainly  strange  enough  that  we  should 
never  be  told  of  William  and  his  followers 
being  seised  with  so  exemplary  a  fit  of  devo- 
tion, except  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Uas^ 
tings. 

On  the  I4th  of  October,  1066,  this  deci- 
sive battle  was  fought. f  Long  and  fierce 
was  the  strife  ;  from  nine  in  the  morning  un- 
til sunset,  Saxon  stood  against  Norman  in 
deadly  conflict,  and  but  for  the  chance  shaft 
that  gave  him  his  death-wound,  victory  might 
))avo  been  on  the  side  of  Harold*  Still  his 
followers  rallied  round  his  standard,  at  the 
foot  of  which  he  was  laid,  when  William 
dashed  through, followed  by  a  desperate  band 

*  Maiitre  Wftoe,  who  gives  the  details  of  this  bat- 
tle at  great  length,  also  tells  as  that  the  night  was 
■pent  io  riut.  His  words  are  very  ottriooi.  The/ 
ericd  "  Weissel,"  he  sajrs,— 

«  E  latieome  e  driocheheil, — 
Drioc  hind  Ewart,  e  drino  com,  j 

Drino  Elf,  e  drino  Thom." 

This  eiidentl/  is  intended  for  the  English  of  that 
<Uy.  **  Let  him  come,"  spoken  in  defiance  of  Wil- 
liam, woald  easily  be  turned  into  '*  Latioome/  while 
the  next  eoaplet  almost  translates  itself.  Ue  also 
tells  OS  that  their  baitle-cry  was  *^  Olicross,"  doubt< 
lees  io  honor  of  Harold's  favorite  Abb^y  of  the  Holy 
Crots,at  Walthwn.  PorhapF,  toc»,  there  was  some 
leeoguiliun  of  the  fancied  miraole  of  the  cruoiflx. 

I  We  regret '  wu  cannot  insert  Sir  Froacis  Pal- 
mvc's  graphic  account ;  but  it  is  (ar  too  li>ng.  In 
** Keroiutions  iu  £ngti:>h  History"  an  excellent 
•arrativtf  of  this  baUlo  will  also  be  foaod. 


determined  to  win  or  die.  *'  Garth  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  standard,  without  hope,  bat 
without  fear ;  he  fell  by  the  falchion  of  Wil- 
liam ;  the  English  banner  was  cast  down, 
and  the  gonlanon  planted  in  its  place  an- 
nounced that  William  of  Normandy  was  the 
conqueror."  But  not  even  then  would  the 
Saxons  surrender.  Still,  even  after  nightfall, 
the  conflict  in  more  remote  parts  continued, 
for  **  wherever  tliey  could  make  a  stand  they 
resisted,  and  the  Normans  confess  that  the 
great  preponderance  of  their  force  alone 
enabled  them  to  obtain  the  victory."  A 
hardly-won  field  was  that  of  Hastings,  honor- 
able to  Saxon  prowess  and  to  Saxon  endurance, 
even  their  foemen  being  witnesses.  Surely, 
we  may  at  length  cease  to  iterate  that  parrot 
phrase,  '*  The  disgraceful  battle  of  Hastings.*' 
Surely,  men  who  stood  so  steadfastly  during 
that  long  day,  never  yielding,  never  attempt- 
ing flight,  but  like  their  descendants  on  many 
a  bard-fought  field,  like  their  descendants  of 
yesterday,  the  devoted  **  six  hundred,"  felt 
that  their  sole  duty  was  <<  to  do  and  die," 
should  at  least  receive  a  tribute  of  sympathy 
from  Englishmen. 

Sanguinary  as  was  this  battle,  and  complete 
as  was  the  victory,  had  Harold  survived,  it 
might  have  ranked  but  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  conflicts  between  Saxon  and  Norman 
power  ;  but  with  the  death  of  the  leader,  all 
hope  of  rallying  the  remains  of  his  army, 
or  of  supplying  new  forces,  vanbhed.  Still, 
England  was  not  as  yet  at  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror.  His  victory  at  most  only  gave 
him  supremacy  in  Wessex.  In  Mercia  were 
the  powerful  brothers  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
supported  by  a  large  army  ;  and  it  oppears — 
although  the  details  are  very  obscure — that 
on  their  advancing  toLondan  one  of  them 
sought  to  obtain  the  throne.  But  Edgar  the 
Atheling  was  there, — a  little  child,  indeed, 
but  who,  as  the  sole  descendant  of  the  line 
Cerdic,  bad  the  sole  hereditary  claim  to  the 
orown,  and  **  infant  as  he  vras,  he  was  there- 
fore proclaimed  Basileus  of  England,  by  the 
authority  of  the  rectores  and  potcnfes  then 
in  the  city."  Meanwhile,  Willbni  proceeded 
against  Romney,  which  he  took  ;  then  to 
Dover,  and  from  thence  to  Canterbury, 
which  **  gave  the  bad  precedent  of  being  the 
first  community  which  had  made  a  formal 
'  submission  of  tlieir  own  free  will,  and  unen- 
forced by  the  sword."  William  nnw  ad- 
vanced till  within  aday*B  maruh  of  London, 
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and  here,  just  below  the  reach  of  Greenhithe, 
the  memorable  meeting  with  the  Kentish 
men  took  place.  **  The  poetry  in  this  tradi- 
tion must  not  induce  us  to  reject  its  substan- 
tive truth.  Indeed,  taking  the  transactions 
at  the  wood  of  **  Swanscombe  at  their  low- 
est Talue,  the  J  fully  evidence  the  main  fact, 
that  the  Kentish  men,  having  awed  the  con- 
queror into  an  unwilling  pacification,  received 
^  from  the  beginning  a  greater  share  of  indul- 
gence. "  W  hat  migh  t  not  have  been  the  result 
had  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  stood  out  as 
firmly  ? 

London  was  next  to  be  reduced,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  William's  army  was  sent  to  be- 
gin the  siege,   while  he  passed  across   the 
country  to  Winchester,  which,  as  the  city  as- 
signed in  dowry  to  Editha,  the  widow  of  the 
Confessor,  he  treated  with  respect,  merely 
requiring  the  citizens  to  render  fealty.    The 
siege  of  London  was  now  commenced  in  good 
earnest.     Barking  on  the  east,  and  the  Pal- 
ace of  Westminster  on  the  west,  were  the 
two  stations  occupied  by  his  troops ;   and 
**  catapult  and  balista  cast  their  showers  up- 
on the  dwellings ;  and  the  old  Roman  walls, 
ascribed  to  Julius  C88sar  or  to  Constantino, 
shook  before  the  repeated  blows  of  the  batter- 
ing rams.''  But  so  strong  was  the  city  that  it 
dcHcd  the  attack ;  while  the  gallant  troops  with- 
insidc— nut    only  the   citizens,    but  **  those 
men  of  renown,  the  northern  thanes,  the  men  of 
Anglo-Danish  race — would  not  speak  of  sur- 
render.    But  William  had  pther  means  at 
hand  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  ere  long  con 
vinced  that  intrigue  would  answer  better 
than  open  wa  rfare ;  so  he  entered  into  ne- 
gotiation with  a  citizen  of  great  influence, 
one  AoBgard,  who  with  fair  words  and  fairer 
promises,  so  urged  upon  the  fathers  of  the 
city  the  ills  that  would  arise  from  an  infant 
ruler,  and  the  necessity  of  the  supreme  power 
being  in  the  hands  of  one,  **  wise  as  Solomon, 
bountiful  as  Charlemagne,  ready  in  fight  as  the 
great  Alexander,"  that  all  opposition  was 
witiidrawn.    Edwin  and  Morcar  were  among 
the  first  to  give  in  their  adhesion ;  Aldred, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  Wolfstan,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  followed :  while  the  deputa- 
tion appointed  to  bear  their  homage  and  the 
keys  of  the  city  to  their  Norman  ruler,  bore 
with  them  -more  important  pledge  than  all 
beside — the  little  Atbeling,  who  bad  been  so 
lately  recognized  as  their  king. 

London,  on  the  whole,  did   well   by   this 


submission.  William  was  evidently  mott 
anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  chief  Mer- 
cian city ;  and  he  forthwith  granted  that 
precious  charter,  so  short  bat  so  oomprebeo- 
sive, — that  little  slip  of  parchment,  whidi, 
''  still  perfect  as  on  the  day  when  the  pen 
passed  upon  it,  can  lie  within  the  palm  of 
your  hand,  but  contains  within  its  brief  com- 
pass all  that  the  citizens  oonld  or  can  re* 
quire."  How  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Loo- 
don  are  aware,  that  '*  they  alone,  of  all  the 
burgher  communities  in  England,  nay,  of  all 
the  municipalities  in  Christendom,*'  have 
retained  until  the  present  day  all  the  rights 
and  all  the  freedom  which  William  the  Con- 
queror secured  to  them  eight  hundred  years 
ago !  William,  indeed,  on  many  occasions 
seems  to  have  treated  the  Londoners  with 
marked  favor.  Even  when  building  the 
Tower  of  London,  *Mt  is  remarkable  that, 
yielding  either  to  respect  for  the  rights  of 
that  powerful  and  unruly  and  jealous  com- 
munity, or  to  apprehension  of  the  indigna- 
tion which  he  might  excite  by  their  infringe- 
ment, he  encroached  as  little  as  po&tible  upon 
the  city  ground;"  and  thus,  while  on  the 
Middlesex  side  the  authority  of  the  royal 
constable  extended  over  all  the  adjoinicg 
hamlets,  his  jurisdiction  on  the  city  side  docs 
not  extend  beyond  the  very  gates.  The  Cas- 
tle of  Falaise,  where  William  vms  born,  was, 
it  appears,  the  model  for  the  White  Tower, 
the  only  portion  of  the  structure  which  was 
erected  in  his  time. 

Wessez  was  now  sabdued ;  Mercia,  in  the 
name  of  her  chief  city,  had  proflfered  fealtj ; 
it  remained  now  but  for  William  to  be 
crowned  to  become  dejure,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's successor.  This  recommendation  oer* 
tainly  proceeded  first  from  his  Saxon  subjects, 
and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  **  the 
corruption  of  his  gitlts,  or  the  terror  excited 
by  his  power,"  was  the  motive  of  this  appar- 
ently most  unworthy  and  slavish  request. 
*»  Yet,"  asks  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  **  are  such 
representations  correct?  do  they  not  rather 
exhibit  the  prepossession  of  the  modem  writer 
than  the  facts  and  the  feelings  of  the  eleventh 
century  ?  "  and  he  proceeds  very  suggestively 
to  point  out  the  absolute  importance  of  the 
*<  sworn  king,  the  anointed  king,  the  crowned 
king,"  in  those  days. 

**  Our  feeling  with  regard  to  the  royal 
authority  is  very  different  to  that  which 
then  prevailed.     With  us,  royalty  it    the 
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realization  of  a  theory,  with  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, royalty  woe  a  neoessity.  Without  a 
kinj;.  the  body  politic  was  paralyzed.  .  .  . 
Rarely  delegating  his  powers  to  others,  no 
▼eil  of  etiquette,  no  train  of  attendants,  no 
mist  of  forms  and  ceremonies  concealed  the 
sovereign  from  his  people.  His  hall  was 
open;  the  king  presided  in  his  own  court, 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  his  people  on 
the  throne,  at  the  gate,  beneath  the  tree, 
commanded  his  own  soldiers,  pronounced 
aentence  on  the  traitor,  spoke  out  his  fa?ors, 
invested  his  prelates,  opened  his  own  purse 
with  his  own  hands.  All  the  active  powers 
of  the  Commonwealth  sprung  from  the  very 
person  of  the  king,  as  the  visible  centre  uf 
unity, — the  centre  around  which  every  sphere 
revolved.  .  .  .  The  closest  approaima- 
tion  to  the  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
commonwealth  wanting  a  king,  may  be  at- 
tained by  considering  what  would  have  been 
the  state  of  En{;hind,  if,  upon  the  abdication 
of  James,  Wiiliam  of  Orange  had  not  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  the  throne  ;  and 
Parliament  repudiating  the  Stuarts,  yet  not 
daring  to  supply  the  ro^'al  authority  by  any 
power  of  their  own,  or  by  any  fiction  of  law, 
an  absolute  interregnum  had  ensued.  What, 
then,  would  have  been  the  state  of  England? 
All  the  branches  of  public  and  national  ad- 
ministration and  jurisdiction  would  have 
come  to  an  end.  .  .  .  It  is  well  known 
how  strongly  the  feeling  in  favor  of  a  king 
prevailed  in  England  during  the  Common- 
wealth and  Protectorate,  and  how  much  they 
contributed  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  Had  Cromwell  boldly  acceded 
to  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  England 
would  never  have  seen  Charles  Stuart  on  the 
throne.  So  innate  and  inveterate  was  the 
opinion  that  no  republican  lawyer,  Daniel 
Axtell  himself,  could  ever  well  understand 
how  it  was  possible  to  arrest  John  Doe  unless 
by  the  king  s  writ  of  capias,  or  to  imprison 
the  petty  larcencr  unless  the  offence  was  duly 
laid  in  the  indictment,  as  a  breach  of  the 
king's  peace  and  against  his  crown  and  dig- 
nity.'* 

But  more  important  still,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king,  like  all  his  successors,  was  **  a  respon- 
sible functionary."  No  notion  had  our  Sax- 
on forefathers  of**  the  right  divine  of  kings;  '* 
and  thus  in  calling  upon  William  to  take  the 
crown,  they  actually  called  upon  him  to 
pledge  himself  that  he  would  rule  according 
to  the  ceitahlished  laws  of  the  kingdom, — in 
effect,  to  exchange  his  position  as  the  victor 
of  Hastings  for  that  of  the  monarch  sworn 
on  the  Holy  Gospels,  **  to  hold  true  peace, 
and  forbid  stoutrife  and  injustice  to  all.*' 
William,  it  is  said,  hesitated;  if  bo,  it  was 


merely  after  the  *'  nolo  episcopari "  form  ;  for 
his  hesitation  soon  gave  way.  His  Normao 
barons  vehemently  urged  him  ;  for  shrevrd 
reasoners  were  they.  William  had  promised 
them  land  and  fee  in  England.  **  If  he  made 
his  grants  to  them  without  any  definition  of 
his  own  authority,  without  any  certain  law^ 
they  would  have  no  law  to  defend  them. 
Duke  William  was  almost  a  despot  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  what  would  he  be  if  ruling  as  victor 
in  England?'' 

The  coronation  took  place  at  Christmas, 
the  same  year,  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 
Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  performed  the 
office ;  but  when  presenting  William  to  the 
multitude,  and  asking  them  in  their  own 
English  tongue,  after  the  customary  form,  if 
they  acknowledged  him  as  their  king,  loud 
shouts  burst  forth.  The  Norman  soldiery 
withoutside,  ignorant  of  their  Lnaport,  or 
purposely  misconstruing  them,  assumed  they 
were  the  tokens  of  insurrection,  and  fired  the 
adjoining  buildings.  The  flames  were  quick- 
ly seen  within  the  Abbey  ;  the  crowd  rushed 
out ;  but  still,  amidst  this  alarm,  the  service 
proceeded.  William  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil ;  he  kissed  the  golden  cross,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  Gospel  book, — that  very  book 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  British  Muse- 
um ;  but  it  was  with  a  faltering  voice  he 
pronounced  the  threefold  oath  ;  for  '^-William 
himself,  who  never  before  had  known  appre- 
hension, now  trembled  with  very  fear;  and 
thus  was  the  diadem  placed  upon  his  head 
by  Aldred.  The  victor  of  Hastings  was 
agued  with  terror  when  receiving  his  prize." 

We  have  no  account  of  a  coronation  feast, 
for  William  seems  to  have  quitted  Westmin- 
ster at  once  for  Barking:  and  there,  pursu- 
ing **  the  tall  deer  "  in  the  wide  forest  of 
Essex,  and  in  superintending  the  foundations 
of  the  Tower,  he  sought  to  forget  the  evil 
omen  that  had  accompanied  his  recognition 
as  king.  But  the  tale  spread  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  deep  were 
the  curses  breathed  against  Norman  fraud 
and  cruelty,  and  stern  were  the  vows  of  re- 
venge. The  unhappy  mischance  was  ao- 
oepted  as  a  prophecy  of  evil,  and  **  it  was 
permitted  to  work  its  accomplishment." 
But  William  had  other  anxieties.  His  rapa- 
cious followers  had  been  promised  lands  or 
gifts;  but  how  should  he  reward  them  all? 
He  was  not  now  the  successful  invader,  able 
to  divide  the  conquered  land  at  bis  will,  bat 
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the  king  of  the  land,  sworn  to  do  justice,  and 
to  see  justice  done.  And  then  Denmark  bad 
sent  a  message  of  defiance,  bidding  him  do 
homage  for  his  lately-gained  kingdom  ;  and 
well  did  he  know  that  all  along  the  eastern 
ooast  there  was  a  Danish  population  ready  to 
take  part  with  the  invaders,  while  even  in 
the  midland  counties  few  of  the  cities  had 
proffered  even  a  reluctant  submission.  Truly 
William,  even  thus  early,  was  doomed  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  ambition. 

Quickly  perceiving  that  want  of  energy 
had  been  the  fatal  error  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  William  determined  to  show  his  new 
subjects  the  benefits  of  a  rigorous  rule.  He, 
therefore,  in  the  spring,  made  his  first  prog- 
ress, •*  extending  from  Oxford  to  the  Humber, 
biit  yet  including  large  districts  which  re- 
tained a  species  of  virtual  independence ;  " 
and  all  along  his  line  of  march  his  soldiery 
were  restrained  from  all  violence, — not  even 
food  being  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the 
householders  against  their  will.  All  law- 
breakers were  sternly  dealt  with,  robbers  espe- 
cially ;  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Saxons  themselves,  the  Watling  Street  and 
Ikenild  Street  could  offer  the  same  security  as 
that  enjoyed  by  the  mythic  Irish  damsel, 
when,  with  gems  *♦  rich  and  rare,"  and  a 
bright  gold  ring,  she  journeyed  safely  along. 
William,  at  the  same  time,  began  the  custom 
of  celebrating  the  three  great  church  festivals 
in  the  three  chief  cities  of  his  threefold  king- 
dom, Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Danelagh,  and 
of  then  solemnly  *»  wearing  his  crown." 
Nor  was  this  a  mere  matter  of  state ;  for,  ac» 
cording  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  all 
remedial  jurisdiction  was  annexed  to  the 
person  of  the  king.  Thus  the  regal  crown, 
like  the  crmincd  robe  of  the  judge,  was  the 
Tisihlo  sign  that  the  supreme  dispenser  of 
justice  and  mercy  was  present,  to  hear  the 
plaint  and  redress  the  wrong. 

The  undefended  state  of  the  kingdom  next 
claimed  William's  attention  ;  and  under  his 
directions  strong  castles  were  commenced  in 
various  parts.  The  protection  of  the  ooast, 
eFpecially  the  south-eastern,  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  retreat,  in  case  of  adverse 
fortune,  also  ongnged  his  attention  ;  and  the 
measures  he  took  were  singularly  efficient. 
Sir  Francis  Pnlgrave  points  to  Sussex,  and 
observes,  that  *'  the  territorial  division  there 
differs  alt()c;ether  from  that  which  prevails 
elsewhere  in  England.    Instead  of  the  *'  bun- 
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died"  we  find  the  *'  rape ;  "  and  tbia  wotd 
refers  to  the  custom  of  the  Normans  of  divid- 
ing land,  not  by  any  natural  bonndariei, 
but  by  actual  measurement  by  the  rope. 

<'  Now  this  18  the  process  which  Williaa 
effected  in  Sussex :  the  county  is  divided  into 
six  districts,  extending  down  from  the  north* 
em  border,  each  possessing  a  frontage  towftrdi 
the  sea,  each  affording  a  ready  ooromunioatioD 
with  Normandy,  and  constituting,  as  it  were, 
six  military  high-roads  to  William's  paternal 
duchy .  Sussex  sustained  this  great  territorial 
alteration  alone,  being  dealt  with,  from  the 
first  moment,  entirely  as  a  oonqaered  (sfii- 
tory." 

To  satisfy  the  daims  of  some,  at  least,  of 
his  greedy  followers,  was  William's  next 
task  ;  and  for  this  the  enormous  extent  oC 
land  possessed  by  the  Godwin  family  offered 
a  welcome  facility.  As  king,  he  had  a  right 
to  the  lands  of  all  traitors  who  bad  borne 
arms  against  him,  and  tfie  estates  of  Harold 
and  his  brothers  thus  of  course  became  availa- 
ble. The  lands  of  those  who  fought  and  fell 
at  Hastings,  too,  were  also  forfeited,  and 
these  altogether  '*  gave  him  an  enormom 
fund,  so  to  speak,  to  draw  upon."  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  remark,  that,  in  beooc 
ing  the  possessor  of  English  land,  the  Norman 
was  compelled  to  hold  it  precisely  by  the  ac- 
customed English  tenures.  /Thus,  the  same 
relief  the  Saxon  earl  had  been  wont  to  pay, 
was  to  be  exacted  from  the  Norman  owner. 
The  Danegeld  was  to  be  paid,  as  of  old,  tw* 
shillings  for  each  hide  of  land  ;  while,  in  case 
of  any  legal  proceedings,  these  were  to  be 
conducted,  **  as  the  land  was  tempore  regiM 
Edwardi,  nothing  less  and  nothing  more.*' 
The  villein  also  was  not  permitted  to  be 
removed  from  his  land.  Thus,  in  his  firrt 
arrangements,  William  was  evidently  anxioot 
to  preserve  a  show  of  justice.  His  last  act  was 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  Battle  Ab- 
bey ;  and  then,  having  appointed  justiciars, 
he  passed  over  to  Normandy  with  a  numerooi 
train,  among  whom  were  the  brothers  Edwin 
and  Morcar,  Agelnoth  **  the  Satrap,"  and 
Earl  Waltheof,  invited  as  honored  gaesttt 
but  in  fact  prisoners  and  hostages. 

William's  return  to  Normandy,  and  hte 
progress  through  various  parts,  were  attend- 
ed  with  all  the  magnificence  of  a  triumphal 
procession.  Indeed,  this  first  visit  to  hie 
duchy  may  be  viewed  as  the  culminating 
point  of  his  prosperity.  **  He  was  enjoying 
the  first  freah  pleasure  of  suooese,  m  jH 
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Qoallojed  bj  its  loeTitable  obasteoing." 
William  kept  his  Paschal  feast  at  Fecamp ; 
ftDd  hither,  summoned  by  lavish  invitatioDS, 
came  a  host  of  Bretons  and  Flemings,  together 
with  numerous  French  nobles,  to  gaze  upon 
the  Tioh  spoils  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the 
English  kings, — the  garments  of  exquisite 
broidery,  the  cups,  the  horns,  the  bracelets 
and  coronals, — all  of  surpassing  beauty,  and 
all  the  work  of  English  hands.  And  well 
might  they  look  wonderingly  upon  these ;  for 
the  cup  of  English  workmanship  and  the 
mantle  embroidered  by  the  English  maiden 
were  gifts,  jeven  at  this  time,  for  kings  to 
offer,  and  for  the  pontiff  himself  to  receive. 
The  high  value  of  the  spoils,  too,  excited 
their  wonder.  **More  wealth  has  the  duke 
brought  from  England,"  said  they,  **  than 
could  be  found  in  thrice  the  extent  of  Gaul." 
But,  above  all,  upon  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
Saxon  youth  they  gazed  with  astonishment ; 
the  soft  silken  hair,  the  delicate  features,  the 
complexion,  so  exquisite  in  its  blended  red 
and  white,  awakened,  as  William  of  Foictou 
tells  us,  even  more  admiration  than  all  these 
priceless  treasures.* 

William  remained  in  Norn;andy  nine 
months;  he  wished  to  bring  Matilda  with 
bim,  that  she  might  be  crowned  queen  of 
England  ;  but  news  of  the  ill-conduct  of  his 
justiciars,  Fitz-Osbem  and  Odo,  reached  him, 
and  hastened  his  return ;  for  he  found  that 
their  outrageous  tyranny  and  injustice  had 
driven  the  people  to  revolt.  The  west  of 
England  and  Kent  had  already  thrown  off  the 
yoke,  and  in  the  north,  assistance  from  Den- 
mark was  supplicated  and  promised.  Wil- 
liam proceeded  into  the  west  and  subdued 
Exeter ;  and  at  Pentecost  he  caused  Matilda 

^  With  this  inoontrovertible  testimony  of  a  Nor- 
aun,  and  an  eye-witness,  before  them,  it  is  strange 
that  any  writers  should  think  of  claiming  such  vast 
nperiority  for  the  Norman  race.  The  Saxons  were 
•videoUy  viewed  by  them  as  far  superior  in  the 
arts  of  civilization;  they  seem  to  have  been  looked 
upon  much  as  the  Roman  captives  must  have  been  by 
the  brave  but  unciviiiied  Qoths,  and  the  spoils  of 
Bogland  with  much  the  same  wonder  as  those  from 
Bome  or  Byiantium.  To  the  great  beaaty  of  the  Eng- 
lish daring  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have 
abundaat  testimony,  both  of  the  illuminated  manu- 
serlpt  and  the  monumental  effigy,  beside  the  remarks 
oC  the  trouvera,  who  repeatedly  oharaoterise  them 
M  **  most  fair."  The  graoeful  bearing,  too,  of  the  fe- 
male figure  has  often  struck  us,  in  turning  over  Sax- 
on manuscripts.  The  drawing  is  rude  enough;  the 
proportions  sften  extravagant;  bat  the  jme,  and 
•spaoially  the  turn  of  the  head,  have  a  giMe  that  is 
auMtolasfioal. 
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to  be  crowned  with  much  splendor  at  Weefe- 
minster.  Ere  the  close  of  the  year,  Henry, 
his  youngest  son,  was  born, — the  son  who, 
either  from  his  superior  abilities,  or  from  the 
greater  care  bestowed  on  his  education,  for 
Lanfranc  was  his  instructor,  gained  the  title 
of  Beauderc.  We  may  remark  here  that  the 
stern  conqueror  was  an  excellent  husband  and 
father.  From  his  wife  he  received  the  af- 
fection which  was  justly  his  due ;  but  his 
sons,  almost  from  their  boyhood,  were  doomed 
to  become  the  source  of  his  keenest  sorrow. 

The  reduction  of  Exeter  established  tran- 
quillity in  Wessex ;  but  the  north  rose  in 
open  revolt,  under  the  brothers  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  who  had  now  quitted  the  court,  and 
Waltheof,  that  powerful  earl,  had  joined 
them.  William  advanced  against  them  with 
his  accustomed  success,  and  Edwin  and  Mor- 
car yielded  a  compulsory  submission.  On- 
ward he  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  causing 
there  a  strong  castle  to  be  built,  as  he  had 
done  at  Warwick,  and  from  thenco  to  York, 
where  an  even  stronger  citadel  arose  within 
the  city  walls.  These  manifestations  of  quiet 
strength  seem  to  have  had  their  intended  ef- 
fect upon  a  people  whose  defences  were  of 
the  simplest  kind ;  as  Sir  Francis  Palgraye 
remarks  so  graphically, — 

**  Each  tall  square  dungeon  tower,  with  its 
fresh  walls,  harshly  and  coldly  glittering  in 
the  son,  standing  upon  the  ground  of  the 
habitations  which  had  been  demolished,  and 
the  gardens  and  homesteads  which  had  been 
wasted  to  give  a  site  to  the  fortress  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  bespoke  the  stern  deter- 
mination of  the  sovereign.  They  were  tro- 
phies of  the  conquest  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term ;  warning,  threatening  the  native 
race."  ^ 

But  though  overawed,  England  was  not  at 
the  end  of  three  years  won.  It  was  said  that 
a  plot  was  laid  for  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Normans ;  most  probably  this  was  but  a  pre- 
tence to  justify  the  severer  measures  which, 
from  henceforward,  William  seemed  determin- 
ed to  adopt ;  for  doubtless  the  stem  conqueror, 
whose  will  had  always  been  law  to  his  follow- 
ers, must  have  chafed  with  rage  to  find  a 
people,  whom  he  likely  enough  considered  as 
thoroughly  subdued  at  Hastings,  openly  defy- 
ing his  power  three  years  after  the  crown  had 
been  pUced  on  his  head  as  their  king.  Im- 
prisonments, spoliations,  executions,  followed, 
and  Wiiiiam  again,  though  in  the  depth  of 
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winter,  Bet  forth  for  the  north,  where  the 
Atheling  had  heen  proclaimed  king,  and 
where  a  large  Danish  force  was  shortly  ex- 
pected to  land.  The  contest  was  carried  on 
with  changeful  success ;  but  on  reaching  Dur- 
ham the  Norman  armj  was  seized  with  a 
panic,  caused  bj  the  thick  darkness  that 
oyerspread  their  path,  which  was  attributed 
to  St.  Guthbert's  anger,  and  William  was 
compelled  ta  return  to  Winchester.  £re 
long  the  Danes  landed  in  Sufiblk ;  they  pro- 
ceeded to  York,  welcomed  right  heartily  by 
the  whole  country,  and  ere  long,  *<  excepting 
the  tall  dungeon-keep  upon  which  William 
Mallet  still  unfurled  the  Norman  banner,  the 
whole  of  Northumbria  was  again  lost  to  the 
Norman  king."  William  delayed  his  meas- 
ures ;  he  was  in  Mercia  suppressing  another 
^surrection  on  the  borders  of  the  Welsh 
Inarches,  but  after  a  battle  in  which  be  de- 
fieated  the  insurgents,  ho  set  forth  again  for  the 
north.  At  Pontefract  he  continued  long ;  it 
was  said  the  waters  were  out  and  the  army 
could  not  pass  oyer ;  but  William  was  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  with  the  treacherous 
Danes,  and  ere  long  they  departed,  laden  with 
English  gold,  leaving  their  too  credulous  al- 
lies to  the  vengeance  of  a  conqueror  who 
never  knew  pity.  It  was  then  that  William, 
always  **  a  stem  ruler  and  a  pitiless  warrior," 
determined  to  waste  the  whole  country  be- 
tween York  and  Durham,  a  course  entirely 
unprecedented,  a  crime  of  which  "  the  hea- 
then themselves,  Dane,  or  Goth,  or  Vandal, 
had  never  committed." 

*^  On  every  side  the  horizon  was  filled  with 
smoke  and  smouldering  flame,  the  growing 
crops  were  burned  upon  the  field,  the  stores 
in  the  garner,  the  cattle  houshed  and  killed 
to  feed  the  crow.  All  that  Tiad  been  given 
for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  life  wus 
wasted  and  spoiled.  All  the  habitations 
were  razed  ;  all  the  edifices  that  could  give 
shelter  to  the  people  were  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  wandering  and  di^rsed,  the  mis- 
erable inhabitants  endeavored  to  support  life 
even  by  devouring  the  filthy  vermin  and  the 
decaying  carcass.  Direful  pestilence  of  course 
ensued.  The  same  devastations  were  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  Humber,  and  during  nine 
years  subsequent,  the  whole  tract  between 
York  and  Durham  continued  idle  and  un- 
tilled." 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  this  authen- 
tic tale  of  unexampled  cruelty,  our  forefa- 
then  should  have  given  a  ready  oredenee  to 


the  apocryphal  story  of  the  New  Foreat ;  bat 
we  are  surprised  to  find  Sir  Francis  Ptelgrave 
alluding  to  it  as  an  historioal  fieurt ;  for  not 
only  is  the  tale  unknown  to  every  oontempo- 
rary  chronicler,  but,  as  we  lately  remarked 
(No.  LXXV.),  the  very  character  of  the  land 
proves  that  it  never  could  have  been  culti- 
vated. From  the  earliest  times  the  barren 
soil  was  incapable  of  prodooing  a  single  ear 
of  corn ;  how,  then,  could  flourishing  villages 
have  been  there? 

William  kept  his  Christmas  at  York  in 
grim  and  gloomy  state,  and  he  solemnly  wore 
his  crown  as  King  of  Northumbria.    It  was 
then  he  made  donations  to  his  followers  of 
the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire, — mostly  the  poe- 
sessions  of  Edwin  and  Morcar, — and  then  again 
set  forth  to  suppress  the  formidable  revolt  in 
the  Fens.    But  he  was  to  meet  with  sterner 
opposition  than    he   had  yet  encountered. 
Meanwhile,  worn  out  by  their  toilsome  march- 
es, his  foreign  troops  refused  to  proceed.    By 
threats  and  promises,  William,  however,  sne- 
oeeded  in  persuading  them,  while  his  iron 
strength  enabled  him  to  set  an  example  by 
being  foremost  to  climb  the  rook,  or  to  tij 
the  marsh,  sometimes  even  walking  if  his 
horse  failed.    Still  the  Fens  held  out,  for 
hither  Edwin  and  Morcar  had  retreated  ;  bnt 
the  great  leader  of  this  rising  was  Herewozd 
the  Outlaw,  nephew  of  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, that  true-hearted  Englishman  whose 
name  was  a  cherished  household  word  in 
many  an  upland  homestead  until  the  fiime  of 
the  Saxon  outlaw  became  dim  in  the  wider 
renown  of  the  brave  and  gentle  outlaw  of 
merry  Sherwood.    A  pleasant  and  stirring 
tale  is  that  **  Gesteof  Hcroward,"  an  almost 
contemporary  narrative,  and  we  have  little 
doubt,  on  the  whole,  authentic.    It  is  lika  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  midst  of  darhnwa 
and  tempest  to  turn  from  the  chronides  so 
filled  with  the  records  of  William's  orael 
tyranny  to  the  story  of  the  gallant  bands  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely, — how  from  their  marsh-gir- 
dled fastness  they  defied  force  after  force  ar- 
rayed against  them, — how  for  long  months 
they  kept  the  fierce  conqueror  at  bay,  nor 
even  when  those  hapless  brothers  fell — ^Moi^ 
car,  cruelly  betrayed  into  his  victor's  power, 
and  Edwin  so  foully  assassinated— did  Here- 
ward  yield.     He  still  flung  defiance  to  the 
armed  host  that  had  lingered  on  the  bordera 
of  those  treacherous  marshes,  and  when  nl 
length  the  gallant  band  yielded,  not  to  sape* 
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rior  Talor,  bat  to  starvation,  he  alone  never 
did  homage  to  the  eonqaeror. 

The  great  Saxon  noUee  were  now  all  dain 
or  imprisoned,  ezoept  Waltheof,  who,  haying 
married  William's  niece,  was  restored  to  la- 
Tor,  and  to  his  former  rank  as  Earl  of  North- 
umbria ;  bnt  althoagh  eight  years  had  now 
passed  since  Hastings,  William  was  still  in 
danger  of  losing  the  kingdom  he  had  won  at 
such  a  fearful  cost  of  bloodshed  and  crime. 
He  had  depopulated  and  wasted  wide  tracts 
of  land,  and  now  his  very  followers,  on  whom 
he  had  bestowed  so  much,  clamored  at  the 
iigustioe  of  repaying  their  senrices  with  ster- 
ile fields ;  he  had  imposed  heayy  taxes  on 
the  land,  and  the  Norman  landholder  felt  this 
as  a  heavy  grievance,  even  a  wrong.  So  they 
leagued  together  against  him,  and  at  the  bri- 
dal feast  of  Guader,  Earl  of  East  Anglia,  met 
together  to  mature  their  plans.  With  deep 
conning,  hither  they  invited  Waltheof,  and 
hither  he  unwittingly  came.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  he  took  part  in  their  counsels ; 
bat  he  was  present  when  treason  was  planned. 
He,  however,  repented  his  connivance,  and 
took  counsel  of  Lanfranc,  who  urged  him  to 
seek  the  king.  Waltheof  passed  over  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  William  received  him  sternly, 
add  proffered  no  forgiveness,  for  his  perfidi- 
ous wife  had  already  accused  him  of  active 
participation.  Meanwhile  the  Norman  in- 
sorgents  advanced  into  the  west,  and  also 
toward  London ;  but  such  was  the  hatred  the 
Saxons  bore  toward  them,  that  they  heartily 
oodperated  with  the  king's  troops.  Guader 
the  chief,  completely  defeated,  escaped  to 
Denmark;  the  others  fled  or  were  captured, 
and  when  William  wore  his  crown  at  the  fol- 
lowing Christmas,  it  vras  as  judge  in  his 
high  court  of  justice  pronouncing  their  sen- 


Savage  were  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  king  upon  the  meaner  criminals  ;  but  as 
imprisonment  had  been  the  severest  doom 
pronounced  on  the  leaders  who  had  not  found 
nfety  in  flight,  a  milder  sentence  was  antic- 
ipated for  the  Saxon  earl,  who  had  certainly 
taken  no  part  in  the  actual  treason.  But 
the  rapacious  nobles  hungered  for  his  broad 
knds ;  perhaps  they  found  a  savage  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  the  lost  of  the  Saxon  thanes 
dying  on  a  scaffold.  The  council,  however, 
eoald  not  agree,  and  he  was  therefore  com- 
mitted a  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Winohee- 
Iv.    But  althoogh  the  prison  doors  might 


open  to  a  Norman,  against  the  Saxon  thejr 
were  closed  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth, 
and  Waltheof  passed  his  time  in  devotion, 
not  improbably  expecting  his  fiite.  And  thett 
arose  reports  that  a  rescue  was  intended,— 
a  convenient  plea  for  those  who  for  so  many 
months  had  hungered  for  his  broad  lands; 
so,— 

•*  Very  early  in  the  chill  gray  of  the  davm- 
ing  mom,  vras  Waltheof  brought  forth  upon 
the  risiog  ground  beside  Winchester,  where 
the  church  of  St.  Giles  afterward  stood.  He 
knelt  before  the  block,  and  beean  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer;  but  before  he  could  com- 
plete the  petition  *  ne  nos  inducas  in  tenta* 
tionemy*  the  sword  of  the  headsman  swung, 
and  when  the  citizens  were  coming  forth  to 
their  daily  labors,  the  train  of  priests  and 
beadsmen  returning  told  them  the  &te  of 
the  lost  Saxon  earl.'' 

William,  in  this  cruel  murder  of  Waltheof, 
seems  to  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
crimes  against  the  Saxon  race.  But,  crushed 
down  as  they  were,  he  vras  compelled  to 
yield  to  their  voice,  and  allow  the  body — in- 
sultingly buried  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold — 
to  be  reverently  conveyed  to  Croyland,  with 
procession  and  chant,  and  there  placed  be- 
neath a  stately  tomb  in  the  chapter-house. 
And  thither  crowds  repaired,  with  blessings 
on  his  memory,  and  curses  upon  the  ruthless 
king ;  and  far  and  wide  among  the  Anglo- 
Danish  population  over  whom  ho  had  ruled 
was  that  rude  lament  sung,  a  fragment  only 
of  which  remains  to  us :  — 

**  William  came  o'er  the  sea  ; 

A  cruel  man  was  he. 

Cold  heart  and  bloody  hand 

Now  rule  in  English  land. 

•*  Earl  Waltheof  he  slew,— 
Waltheof,  the  bold  and  true. 
Cold  heart  and  bloody  hand 
Now  rule  in  English  land." 

A  strange  retributive  justice  seemed  to 
track  the  king,  even  from  the  day  he  decreed 
Earl  Waltheofs  death.  Never  again  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  did  he  enjoy  peace ; 
never  did  he  prosper.  The  Danes  again  en-  • 
tered  the  Humber,  plundered  York,  and 
sailed  away  with  the  spoil.  Brittany  took 
up  arms  against  Normandy,  and  when  Wil- 
liam advanced  against  the  duke,  he  was  re- 
pulsed, leaving  stores  and  treasures  behind 
him.  But  worse,  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  % 
youth  already  distinguished  by  most  profligate 
habits,  and  a  most  unnatural  hatred  toward 
hit  brotbcxB,  now  claimed  the  doeby  of  Nor- 
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mandj,  and  ere  long  soaght  to  take  up  amiB 
againsthisown  father,  aided  bj  many  of  the 
diBOontentod  nobles.  Bat  Robert  had  not 
wealth  at  command  to  maintain  his  followers ; 
00  he  quitted  Normandy,  wandering  from  court 
to  court,  abusing  his  father,  and  seeking  to  ex- 
cite public  opinion  against  him,  for  nearly 
three  years,  all  the  time  depending  on  the 
surreptitious  supplies  his  doating  mother 
could  send  him.  At  length  he  receifod  from 
the  French  king  the  castle  of  Gerberoi,  and 
from  thence  he  menaced  Normandy.  Wil- 
liam laid  siege  to  the  castle ;  ho  actually 
fought  in  person  among  the  besiegers,  and  he 
engaged  in  single  conflict  with  a  knight  who 
wounded  him.  His  cry  of  anguish  stayed 
his  focman's  hand  ;  for  it  was  father  and  son 
engaged  in  deadly  combat !  Defeated,  hum- 
bled, chafing  with  grief  and  anger,  the  con- 
queror of  Hastings  '*  retreated  from  the  sin- 
gle donjon  tower  of  Gerberoi."  A  reconcil- 
iation was  now  attempted,  in  which  the  pope 
took  part;  peace  was  concluded,  but  Wil- 
liam was  compelled  again  to  confirm  the  re- 
yersion  of  Normandy  to  the  son  who  had 
borne  arms  against  him.  He  gave  the  re- 
quired promise,  but  he  sealed  it  with  a  fatal 
curscy.  **  and  the  father *s  ban  was  fulfilled  in 
the  child's  destruction.'' 

No  peace  in  his  family,  no  peace  in  Eng- 
laud,  was  there  for  the  conqueror.  Wal- 
theofs  northern  possessions  became  a  curse 
to  whoever  held  them.  All  the  territory  of 
St.  Cutbbert  was  in  arms,  and  robbery  and 
murder  even  of  the  bishop  followed.  The 
Scottish  king  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tyne, 
and  rich  spoils  rewarded  his  successful  raid, 
while  Denmark  stood  meditating  a  new  in- 
vasion. Weighed  down  with  sorrow,  Wil- 
liam returned  to  England  with  the  only  com- 
panion who  really  loved  him,  Matilda,  but 
who  was  now  fast  sinking  into  the  grave. 
Meanwhile  the  mysterious  conduct  of  his 
half-brother,  Odo, — now  almost  the  only  one 
remaining  of  his  early  counsellors, — awakened 
ais  anxiety.  Whether  Odo  had  ever  thought 
>f  really  seizing  the  kingdom  is  very  uncer- 
tain, but  that  he  contemplated  attaining  the 
papacy  seems  likely.  Perhaps  William 
equally  feared  either.  He  caused  him  to  be 
seized  when  crossing  over  with  troops  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  placed  on  his  trial.  Odo  claimed 
the  privileges  of  the  church,  but  William  re- 
jected the  appeal.  **  I  judge  not  the  bishop,*' 
i&id  he,  **  but  my  acooantant  and  minister." 


Odo  was  consigned  to  harsh  captivity  in  the 
castle  of  Rouen  ;  but,  released  from  anxiety 
on  his  account,  a  sorer  trouble  was  about  to 
befiUl  the  stem  conqueror.  Ero  the  dose  of 
the  year,  the  only  true  friend,  the  only  one 
whom  he  dared  to  trust,  his  faithful  wife, 
Matilda,  died ;  and  as  be  stood  by  her  elos- 
ing  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Caen,  he  must  have  felt  that,  hated  1^ 
those  around  him,  and  abhorred  by  the  Saxon 
race,  he  was  indeed  alone  in  the  world. 

William  survived  Matilda  almost  four 
years ;  but  these  years  brought  no  BofleDing 
influences.  Rebellion  had  been  cmahed  in 
England,  but  it  had  been  followed  by  grief- 
ous  taxation.  Here  it  had  been  sullenlj  sub- 
mitted to,  but  in  Maine  it  prodooed  revolt,  - 
and  again  be  took  up  arms.  Four  yean  did 
the  pride  and  flower  of  Norman  chivalry  be- 
siege the  strong  castle  of  St.  Susanne,  only 
to  see  their  bravest  killed  or  shamefully  re- 
pulsed from  its  walls.  '*  The  bravery  which 
had  gained  a  kingdom  was  foiled  by  one  dun- 
geon tower,"  and  William  was  compelled  to 
close  the  warfare  by  restoring  the  chief  rebel 
to  his  former  station  and  favor.  The  con- 
queror's last  sojourn  in  England  was  marked 
by  two  very  important  acts.  The  first,  the 
compilation  of  Domesday-book,  Sir  Fraoeii 
Palgrave  thinks  was  probably  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  Lanfranc.  *  *  The  caligraphy 
betrays  an  Italian  hand,  and  we  also  first  find 
in  Domesday  those  abbreviations,  afterwards 
so  common  in  our  legal  documents,  but  whiob, 
in  fact,  are  derived  from  the  Tyronian  notes 
of  the  Romans."  A  noble  relic  of  an  age 
called  barbarous  is  this  Domesday,  the  old- 
est survey  of  a  kingdom  now  existing  in  the 
world.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  it  was 
viewed  with  indignation ;  for  so  grievonslj 
heavy  had  been  the  taxation,  that  each  man's 
name  and  land,  noted  down  so  formally  in  ft 
book,  must  have  seemed  proof  that  even  fiw- 
ther  exactions  were  in  prospect.  William's 
last  act  was  that  of  summoning  all  his  bar- 
ons, together  with  all  the  landholders,  to 
Sarum,  on  Lammas  Day,  1086,  and  there  im- 
posing <<  the  oath  of  fealty  upon  all,  withoot 
distinction  of  tenure," — a  most  important  act, 
since,  as  Hallam  remarks,  it  '*  broke  in  upon 
the  feudal  compact  in  its  most  essential  at- 
tribute, the  exclusive  dependence  of  the  vas- 
sal on  his  lord."  This  was  the  last  poUis 
appearance  of  the  stem  conqueror.  Nor- 
mandy now  claimed  his  oare.    Robert  wis 
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in  open  rebellion  against  bis  father,  and  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  was  preparing  to  throw  off 
his  obedience  to  his  father-in-law,  and  against 
these,  the  foes  of  his  own  house,  he  Imd  to 
make  war.  Ruthless  to  the  last,  he  inflicted 
a  heayj  impost  on  the  land,  already  suffering 
from  storms  and  blight  and  pestUenoe,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  Normandy,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Still  evil  fortune  pursued  the  king.  He 
was  compelled  by  defeat  to  make  peace  with 
his  son-in-law,  while  his  own  son  incited  the 
turbulent  burgesses  of  Mantes  to  revolt.  A 
dispute  arose,  too,  with  the  King  of  France, 
and  for  the  last  time  William  braced  on  his 
mail.  It  was  glorious  autumn  weather, 
«•  the  harvest  ripening,  the  grape  swelling, 
the  fruit  reddening,  when  William  entered 
the  fertile  land."  As  he  advanced,  the  com 
was  trodden  down,  the  vineyards  rooted  up, 
and  the  city  vrantonly  set  on  fire.  William, 
aged  and  unwieldly  in  body,  yet  fierce  and 
active  in  mind,  rejoiced  with  a  horrid  joy 
amid  this  desolation,  as  he  spurred  his  steed 
through  the  burning  ruins;  but  the  steed 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  his  rider  received  his 
death-blow.  He  was  taken  to  Rouen,  and 
from  thence,  for  greater  quiet,  to  St.  Gorvase ; 
but  his  end,  attended  by  much  suffering,  drew 
near.  It  was  then  that  the  cruel  conqueror 
deplored  his  birth, ^his  whole  career  of  crime 
and  bloodshed.  **  No  tongue  can  tell,"  said 
he,  **  the  deeds  of  wickedness  1  have  perpe- 
trated in  my  weary  pilgrimage  of  toil  and 
oare."  But  his  two  younger  sons  are  stand- 
ing beside  him,  not  to  soothe  his  sufferings, 
bat  anxious  to  know  who  is  to  be  heir. 
<•  Let  Robert  take  Normandy ;  for  it  has  been 
aasured  to  him;  but  England?"—  •'All 
the  wide-wasting  wretchedness  produced  by 
his  ambition  arose  up  before  him,  and  he  de- 
dared  he  dared  not  bestow  the  realm  he  had 
thus  fearfully  won."  But  Rufus  urged  his 
petition,  until  the  dying  man  directed  a  writ 
to  be  addressed  to  Lanfrano,  commanding  him 
to  place  Rufus  on  the  throne.  Henry  was 
•eantly  quieted  with  a  gif\  of  five  thousand 
pounds  of  silver.  So  they  kissed  him,  and 
hurried  off.  But  his  captives, — those  kept 
■o  many  years  in  hard  durunoe — not  without 
much  entreaty  did  William,  although  sgo- 
nixed  alike  with  pain  and  remorse,  consent, 
for  implacable  was  he  to  the  last.  At  length 
ho  gavo  assent  that  all,  oven  Odo,  should  be 
wsfree. 


**  This  act  of  grudging,  coerced,  extorted 
forgiveness  was  his  last.  A  night  of  some- 
what diminished  suffering  ensued,  when  the 
troubled  and  expiring  body  takes  a  dull,  pain- 
ful, unrestful  rest  before  its  last  earthly  re* 
pose.  But  as  the  cheerful,  life-giving  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  were  darting  above  the  ho- 
rison,  across  the  sad  apartment,  and  shedding 
brightness  on  its  vraUs,  William  was  half 
awakened  from  his  imperfect  slumbers  by  the 
measured,  niellow,  reverberating,  swelling 
tone  of  the  ^rcat  cathedral  bell.  *  It  is  the 
hour  of  prime,'  replied  the  attendants  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry.  Then  were  the  priest- 
hood welcoming  with  voices  of  thanksgiving 
the  renewed  gift  of  another  day,  and  send- 
ing forth  the  choral  prayer  that  the  hours 
might  flow  on  in  holiness  until  blessed  at 
their  close.  But  his  time  of  labor  and  strug- 
gle, of  sin  and  repentance,  was  past.  Wu- 
Ram  lifted  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  and  ex- 
pired." 

All  was  now  confusion  ;  the  men  of  high 
degree  rushing  to  horse  to  secure  their  pos- 
sessions, those  of  lower  degree  seixing  what^ 
ever  could  be  taken  ;  while  the  wretches  who 
hung  about  the  court  stripped  the  body  even 
of  its  last  garment,  and  left  it  on  the  floor. 
At  length  the  clergy,  roused  from  their  con- 
sternation, began  to  offer  up  the  prayers  of  the 
Church,  and  a  knight  of  humble  fortune,  one 
Herlouin,  took  charge  of  the  neglected  king's 
obsequies,  and,  as  sole  mourner,  reverently 
attended  the  coffin  to  Caen.  At  the  gates  the 
clergy  came  forth  ;  but  a  fire  broke  out,  and 
the  procession  passed  through  streets  filled 
with  stifling  smoke,  and  crowded  with  af- 
frighted fugitives,  to  St.  Stephen's  Abbey» 
where  the  grave  was  dug,  and  the  service  be- 
gun ;  but  even  now  the  body  was  not  to  be 
lowered  peaceably  into  its  last  resting-place. 
Ascelin,  a  poor  man,  stood  up,  denounced  the 
injustice  of  the  king,  and  demanded  payment 
for  his  grave.  Inquiry  was  made ;  the  land  it 
was  found  had  been  violently  wrested  from 
the  rightful  owner ;  so  the  price  was  paid, 
the  swollen  body  was  lowered  bursting  into 
the  ground ;  and  '*  thus  was  William  the 
Ojuqueror  gathered  to  his  fathers,  with  loath-' 
ing,  disgust,  and  horror."  How  must  such 
a  tale  have  addressed  itself  to  the  feelings  of 
a  superstitious  age?  how  mu^^  the  Saxon 
peasant  have  dwelt  with  stern  delight  on  eaeh 
revolting  detail  as  he  looked  upon  the  daisy- 
strewn  mounds  in  the  green  churchyard 
where  his  father  slept,  for  when  had  even  the 
poorest  tiller  of  the  ground  so  deserted  ft 
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death-bed,  or  bo  dishonored  an  obseqay,  as 
the  victor  of  Hastings  ? 

In  what  light  shall  we  view  the  Conqoest? 
It  was  a  stem  visitation,  replies  Sir  Francis 
Pkilgrave,  for  **  in  the  samu  manner  as  the 
sins  of  the  European  community  demanded 
the  visitation  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  did 
the  English  require  the  discipline  of  the  Nor- 
man sword  ;  "  but  while  its  immediate  effects 
were  disastrous,  its  after  results,  he  main- 
tains, were  fraught  with  great  and  abiding 
benefits.  The  first  benefit  to  which  Sir  Fran- 
cis Palgrave  points  is  one  which  we  do  not 
recollect  seeing  noticed  before.  This  is,  that 
by  means  of  the  conquest  **  England  was 
brought  into  a  closer  connection  with  the 
general  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  of  West- 
ern Christendom  than  had  ever  subsisted  be- 
fore." Constantly  harassed  by  fears  of  the 
Danes,  and  yet  more  by  internal  feuds,  Eng- 
land, especially  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
liad  been  gradually  more  and  more  severed 
from  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  interests  of 
Western  Europe.  Now  this  in  an  age  when 
facilities  for  learning  were  few,  and  learned 
men  were  widely  scattered,  had  a  most  inju- 
rious effect  upon  English  literature ;  it  had 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  people,  too,  shut- 
ting them  out  from  many  a  source  of  interest- 
ing inquiry,  from  whatever  had  not  immedi- 
ate reference  to  their  own  narrow  views.  But 
from  henceforward  *<  the  island  and  the  firm 
land  were  compelled  to  be  constantly  in 
oommunication  with  each  other,  to  be  united 
by  sympathies,  or  cognizant  of  each  other 
by  hostilities.''  May  not  the  spirit  of  mer- 
oantile  enterprise,  which  we  can  trace  so 
clearly  almost  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
be  assigned  to  this  cause  7 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  next  examines  the  as- 
sertion that  the  conquest  destroyed  English 
nationality,  by  changing  the  language,  and 
abolishing  the  old  constitution.  In  answer 
to  the  first  charge  he  remarks,  that  without 
any  national  conquest,  the  Danish  language 
has  undergone  mure  changes  than  the  Eng- 
lish. Snorro  Sturleson  is  obsolete ;  and  if 
Regner  Lodbrok  were  to  chant  his  death- song 
in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen,  nay,  even  at 
Drontheim,  it  would  be  as  little  intelligible 
to  bis  auditors  as  Caedmon's  song,  though 
accompanied  by  himself  upon  his  harp,  would 
be  to  an  audience  in  Hanover  Square.  In- 
deed, so  thoroughly  is  our  language  unchang- 
ed in  its  essential  elemenU  that  the  Lord's 


Prayer  tiaDslated  by  Pope  Adrian  in  1156, 
has  only  a  single  word  that  can  now  he  ooo- 
sidered  obsolete.  Those  ohaoi^  wbioh  the 
English  language  has  nndergoney  he  cooiid- 
ers,  may  rather  be  attributed  to  the  blend- 
ing of  the  various  dialects  which  were  in  dsb 
among  our  forefinthers  into  one  prevailiog 
form  of  speech.  To  the  charge  of  aboUshiog 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  land,  Sir  Francis  F^* 
grave  replies,  that  noch  can  be  traced  still 
in  our  political  constitutiont  while  '*the 
whole  customary  tenure  of  land  over  aB 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island  was,  and 
indeed  is,  purely  and  sinoerelj  fiDgUab.'* 

'*  If  any  one  of  my  readers  riiould  chaoee 
to  renew  his  holding  under  the  Bishop  U 
Worcester,  it  will  be  geboohed  to  him  for 
three  lives,  exactly  as  if  good  Wulatane  vii 
to  receive  the  fine.  Of  aldermen  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  speak,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  municipal  institutions  the  vitality  of  the 
old  English  customs  and  constitution  is  trnly 
wonderful.  Bring  an  ejectment  for  lanv 
in  the  parish  of  Clapham  or  Chelaea,  and 
Judge  Holt  would  at  once  have  nonsuited 
you  tor  not  laying  the  venue  in  the  An^ 
Saxon  town.  If  the  lord  of  the  manornss 
to  vindicate  his  franchise,  he  presses  into  hit 
servise,  sac  and  soc,  infangthef,  and  oat- 
fangthof,  and  whatsoever  else  he  can  find  in 
King  Ethelred's  charter.  And  if  the  Hlafbd 
who  now  holds  the  possession  of  the  Saxon 
owner  were  to  exert  nis  rights,  the  inbabi- 
tauts  of  Manchester  Square  would  be  ooo^ 
pelled  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  Lite  as 
in  the  earliMt  age.*' 

Thus,  too,  <«  the  courts  of  the  burgh,  the 
hundred,  the  shire,  have  not  changed  even 
in  name,"  for  **  whatever  aspects  William^ 
policy  assumed,  he  never  departed  from  the 
principle  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  siHfftiDg 
legitimate  rights.  And  even  his  great  eeal," 
by  which  his  will  and  pleasure,  his  graes 
and  favor,  or  his  enmity,  were  annonnoed, 
proved  this  to  an  age  in  which  symbol  had 
far  more  power  than  words. 

*<  On  the  reverse,  the  Duke  of  Noraandj* 
mounted  on  his  war-steed,  grasps  the  sword 
of  Rollo,  defended  by  shield  and  mail ;  bol 
on  the  obverse,  the  Kex  Anghrum,  seated  oo 
the  throne  of  justice,  wears  the  crown  of  Al- 
fred, and  [presents  the  sceptre  surmounted  bj 
the  peaceful  dove.  .  .  .  William  was 
cruel,  prudent,  cunning,  entirely  oneorupo- 
lous  as  to  the  luoans  tie  used, — the  aword, 
the  axe,  and,  if  universal  rumor  eouid  be 
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trosted,  the  poiaoned  oap, — bat  he  made  do 
attempt  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  new 
language,  new  customs,  new  laws.  He  never 
•trove  to  Normanize  the  English." 

Whence,  then,  the  bitter  memories  called 
np  in  the  popular  mind,  whenever  the  **  Con- 
quest ''  is  spoken  of?  wherefore  the  impla- 
cable hatred  with  which  even  our  latest 
chroniclers  pursue  the  very  name  of  the  first 
William?  One,  and  perhaps  the  chief  rea- 
son, was,  we  think,  that  his  first  steps  in 
England  had  been  traced  in  Saxon  blood. 
Although  he  came,  not  as  the  invader  of  a 
kingdom,  but  as  the  claimant  of  a  crown  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  cousin,  still,  the  Te- 
membrance  of  the  field  of  Hastings  rankled 
in  the  breasts  of  his  new  subjects  and  forbade 
their  yielding  him  a  willing  homage.  Had 
William  from  thenceforth  reigned  in  peace, 
**  the  lake  of  blood  "  might  have  faded  from 
their  memories,  and  they  might  have  been 
prepared  to  adopt,  even  if  they  did  not  wel- 
come, bis  stern  but  most  beneficial  system 
of  police.  But  the  English  were  a  haughty 
xaee,  and  tbey  chafed  against  the  rule  of  a 
ior^gner,  even  as  they  always  have  done. 
^  The  forefathers  of  those  who  almost  drove 
their  deliverer  from  his  throne  by  their  clam- 
or against  his  **  Dutch  guards,*'  who  so 
foolishly  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Jaco- 
bites by  their  phrase  of  **the  Hanover  rats," 
were  not  likely  quietly  to  see  a  foreign  king, 
far  less  foreign  adventurers,  crowding  over  to 
•hare  in  the  plunder  of  a  land  which  bad 
yet  to  be  won.  William  seems  to  have  thought 
that  wide  England  was  rich  and  helpless  as 
his  stately  cousin.  He  soon  found  his  mis- 
take ;  and  then  the  hard,  remorseless  charac- 
ter of  the  pitiless  conqueror  was  fully  shown. 
Then  followed  confiscations,  judicial  murders, 
and  a  **  razzia ''  along  the  whole  north-east- 
ern coast,  such  as  Christendom  had  never  be- 
fore seen.  Of  what  value  was  **  the  good 
peace  he  made,  so  that  a  man  with  his  bosom 
full  of  gold  ''might  pass  along,  when  tallage 
after  tallage  was  so  unsparingly  enforced,  and 
a  land  wasted  by  such  awful  devastations  ? 
Of  what  avail  that  *'  no  man  durst  slay  an- 
other, though  he  had  done  ever  so  much 
•vil  against  him,"  when  Edwin,  Morcar,  and 
•ven  Waltheof  were  sacrificed  at  the  mere  will 
of  the  ruler,  and  the  Saxon  churl  hung  on  the 
gallows-tree  fur  infraction  of  the  forest  code  ? 

And  then,  '*  the  Saxons  seem  to  have  bad 
m  very  strong  aristocratical  feeling ;  "  and, 
tliorefore,  nothing  was  more  irritating  to  their 


pride  than  to  see  **  the  host  of  adventurers, 
most  of  whom  had  been  rude  and  poor 
and  despicable  in  their  own  country,"  take 
for  their  brides  the  fair  and  high-bom 
Saxon  maidens.*  The  Saxon,  too,  from  his 
earliest  settlement  here,  loved  the  untram- 
melled freedom  of  country  life,  it  seems  to 
have  been  only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  be 
became  a  voluntary  dweller  in  towns.  Now 
the  Norman  tendency  was  always  strongly 
toward  congregating  the  masses  in  burghs  or 
cities ;  even  their  **  castle  life  "  accustomed 
their  retainers  to  a  control  which  the  Saxon  in 
his  *'  toft,"  surrounded  by  his  fields,  oould 
never  have  home  ;  and  thus  arrangements,  ao- 
tually  most  beneficial  to  an  advancing  popula- 
tion were  viewed  as  acts  of  enormfis  tyranny . 
Thus,  that  the  hundred  should  be  answerable 
for  the  murder,  was  pointed  to  as  gross  injus- 
tice ;  thus  the  compilation  of  **  Domesday- 
book,"  although  an  important  boon  to  the 
smallest  landholder,  inasmuch  as  it  secured 
to  him  all  the  rights  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
was  denounced  as  unheard-of  oppression ; 
while  the  enactment  respecting  the  curfew — 
although  a  regulation  easily  set  at  nought  by 
the  scattered  uplan(f  population,  but  a  valua- 
ble protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  walled 
town — has  ever  been  viewed  as  the  very  cli- 
max of  '*  Norman  William's,"  tyranny.f 

*  The  reader  who  remembers  Lord  Macaulay*s 
extravagant  figure  of  the  "  white  planter  and  the 
quadroon  girl,"  must,  under  the  far  more  relia- 
ble guidance  of  Sir  fSranois  Palgrave,  just  re- 
verse it;  for  the  Norman  adventurer  marrying 
the  Saxon  maiden,  was  actually  the  quadroon 
man  seeking  the  daughter  of  the  white  planter. 
As  the  author  of  "  Revolutions  in  English  His- 
tory"  truly  remarks,  except  in  military  sci- 
ence,—and  we  should  be  inclined  to  add,  in  arch- 
itecture,—the  Normans  were  far  inferior  to  the 
Saxons.  "  Their  valor  stood  them  in  good  stead, 
but  their  learning  and  refinement  are  almost 
wholly  of  a  date  subsequent  to  their  settlement 
in  England.'' 

t  Strange  misapprehensions,  even  among  well- 
informed  writers,  have  prevailed  on  this  snl^ieot. 
Forgetting  the  early  hours  of  our  forefathers, 
they  have  forgotten  that  eight  o^clock  precisely 
answers  to  midnight  in  the  present  day.  The 
phnaeeouvrefeu,  obviously  does  not  mean  put- 
ting out  the  fire,  but  covering  it  up  with  a  turf, 
or  slow-burning  coal,  as  is  still  in  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  That  lights  were  prohib- 
ited after  this  time  is  a  wholly  nnfoanded  asser- 
tion, and  we  could  bring  numberless  proob  of 
this  from  contemporary  chronicles.  Out  the 
chief  proof  that  this  dreaded  curfew-bell  was  a 
heneficial  municipal  regulation,  is,  that  during 
the  whole  ot  the  Middle  Ages  it  continued  to  be 
runff  in  every  town  and  city,  and  that  even  the 
London  **  prentices  bold  "  were  compelled  to  be 
*'  within  doors  by  eorlbw-time." 
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Now,  afler  the  lapse  of  eight  hundred 
years,  need  we  echo  these  complaints? 
Rather  let  us  inquire.  In  what  light,  as  a 
whole,  shall  we  view  this  conquest  of  Wil- 
liam's? Let  no  praise  be  given  to  him  ;  for 
bitter  oppression,  cruel  wrong,  was  the  por- 
tion he  unrelentingly  imposed  on  our  fore- 
lathers,  and  under  his  iron  sway  a  less  ener- 
getic race  might  have  been  crushed  hope- 
lessly. But  the  evil,  great  and  overwhelm- 
ing,  was  but  temporary,  the  benefits  lasting. 
'*  No  permanent  evil  was  inflicted  on  the 
great  masses  of  society ;  the  shattered  and 
decayed  elements  of  old  English  policy  were 
preserved,  and  the  means  proyided  for  reunit- 


ing them  in  a  mqre  efficient  or|sanimti<m.'' 
The  main  principles  of  our  legal  and  politioil 
constitution  continue,  as  we  baye  seen,  un- 
changed ;  while  the  yery  insults  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  Conquest  aroused  that  spirit  of 
steadfast,  persisting  resistance,  which,  under 
inflictions  less  galling,  might  haye  slumbered 
on.  Once  thoroughly-  aroused,  the  Saxon 
resumed  his  former  energy ;  Lb  once  more 
stood  prepared  to  defend  his  rightB,  to  fling 
off  his  temporary  yoke,  and  ere  four  gener- 
ations had  passed  away,  the  Norman  and 
Normandy  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  proadsr 
names  of  Englishman  and  Engkhd. 


BONNIE  DUNDEE. 
To  the  men  of  Dundee  'twas  a  bailie  that  spoke, 
**  To  miss  seeing  the  prince,  it  were  surely  no 

joke; 
So  let  a'  in  the  toon,  that  love  booing  and  me. 
Come  deeve  him  and  mob  him  through  bonnie 
Dundee. 
Ck)me  fill  up  your  cup,  come  fou*  as  ye  can. 
Come  summon  the  gudewives,  and  call  up 

the  men  ; 
Come  block  up  the  causey,  nor  let  them  g^ang 

free. 
Till  they  hoe  a  guid  surfeit  o'  bonnie  Dun- 
dee." 

They're  a'  in  the  carriage,  they  drive  to  the 
shore, 

To  reach  Droughty  Ferry  as  settled  before  ; 

But  the  provost,  gude  man,  said,  '*  We'se  no  let 
them  be, 

Till  they've  seen  a  good  deal  o'  the  folk  o'  Dun- 
dee." 
Come  fill  up  your  cup,  etc. 

Eo  the  Camperdown  spurs  to  the  door  of  the 
coach, 

And  speaks  with  His  Highness  in  humble  re- 
proach ; 

"  Ye're  surely  no  gangin'  awa'  to  the  sea. 

Before  ye' vo  made  frin's  wi'  the  folk  o'  Dun- 
dee?" 
Come  fill  up  your  cup,  etc. 

Sae  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  turned  to  the 

town, 
And  like  hawks  on  their  quarry,  the  bailies  came 

down  ; 
And  their  Highnesses  never  won  aff  to  the  sea. 
Till  wearied  and  deaf  wi'  the  mob  o'  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  your  cup,  etc 


And  when,  at  lang  last,  they  were  saitij  » 

board. 
The  bonnie  young  princess  spoke  up  to  her  lord; 
**  When  next  ye  leave  England  wi'  baby  and  ne, 
Te'll  gang  some  ither  gate  than  by  bonnie  Pan- 
dee!" 
Come  fill  up  your  cup,  etc 

— Examiner, 


TO  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Written  on  reading  *'  a  Dedication  "  in  **  Bn»ck  Ar^ 
den,  etc,*' 

**  The  wise  indiflerence  of  the  wise  " 
"To"    critics'    "blame"  — "to"    eritki* 
"  praise  ! " 

Strange  reads  thy  prayer  unto  our  ^es, 
0  crown  and  wonder  of  our  days  ! 

Oh,  what  hast  thou  to  think  of  such  T 
For  such  had  Dante  hopes  and  fears? 

Did  such  afflict  glad  Chaucer  much. 
Thou,  read  with  blessings,  awe,  and  team ; 

By  such  was  that  fkr  darkness  vexed 
Who  rolled  in  thunders  Dion's  fkll  T 

By  such  was  sweetest  will  perplexed, 
0  thou  the  heir  and  peer  of  all ! 

As  my  heart  read  thee,  what  to  me 
Were  they  !  what  teachings  did  I  need 

To  make  my  tears  too  thick  to  see 
Thy  page  I  hungered  on  to  read  ! 

Write  beauty  and  litb's  sad,  sweet  truth 
As  thou  writ'st  here — make  our  eyes  blind 

As  thou  dost  now — Critics !  in  sooth. 
Let  them  be  dumb  or  loud — ^who'll  mind ! 

Blackheath,  Aug.  24.  W.  C.  Bsinnm 

Luerted  after  reading  "  a  Review"  of  "Enoch  Ar* 
den** in  tkt  **  AtkenmanJ —RsK  Ex. 
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CHilPTn    VI. 
EEMINK'S  BEBOLimOir. 

*<  For  M  his  band  the  weathar  steen, 
80  thrive  I  best  'twUt  joyf  and  tean, 
And  ail  the  year  hare  some  green  ears.'' 
U.  Vauqbah. 

Alison  had  not  been  wrong  in  bcr  present- 
iment that  the  second  interview  would  be 
more  trying  than  the  first.  The  exceeding 
brightness  and  animation  of  Ermine's  counte- 
nance, her  speaking  eyes,  unchanged  com- 
plexion, and  lively  manner, — above  all,  the 
restoration  of  her  real,  substantial  self, — had 
BO  sufficed  and  engrossed  Colin  Keith  in  the 
gladness  of  their  first  meeting  that  he  had 
failed  to  comprehend  her  helpless  state,  and 
already  knowing  her  to  be  an  invalid,  not 
entirely  recovered  from  her  accident,  he  was 
only  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  beauty  of 
face  he  had  loved  so  long  retaining  all  its 
vivacity  of  expression.  And  when  ho  met 
Alison  the  ncxtmorning  with  a  cordial  broth- 
erly greeting  and  inquiry  for  her  sister,  her 
•*  Very  well,"  and  **  not  at  all  the  worse  for 
the  excitement,"  were  so  hearty  and  ready 
that  he  could  not  have  guessed  that  '*  well  " 
with  £rmine  meant  something  rather  relative 
than  positive.  Alison  brought  him  a  playful 
message  from  her,  that,  since  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  Belfast,  she  should  meet  him  with  a 
freer  conscience  if  he  would  first  give  her 
time  for  Rose's  lessons,  and,  as  he  said,  he 
had  lived  long  enough  with  Messrs.  Gonrade 
and  Co.  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the 
message.  But  Rose  had  not  long  been  at 
leisure  to  look  out  for  him  before  he  made 
his  appearance,  and  walking  in  by  right,  as 
one  at  home,  and  sitting  down  in  his  yester- 
day's place,  took  the  little  maiden  on  his 
knee,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  about  the  lee- 
tons  he  had  been  told  to  wait  for.  What 
would  she  have  done  without  them?  He 
knew  some  people  who  never  could  leave  the 
house  quiet  enough  to  hear  one's  self  speak 
if  they  were  deprived  of  lessons.  Was  that 
the  way  with  her?  Rose  laughed  like  a 
creature — her  aunt  said — **  to  whom  the 
notion  of  noise  at  play  was  something  strange 
and  ridiculous;  necessity  has  reduced  her  to 
Jacqueline  Pascars  system  with  her  pension^ 
futires,  who  were  allowed  to  play  one  by  one 
without  any  noise." 

**  But  I  don't  play  all  alone,"  said  Rose  ; 
**Iplay  with  you.  Aunt  Ermine,  and  with 
Violetta." 
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And  Violetta  speedily  had  the  honor  of  an 
introduction,  very  solemnly  gone  through,  in 
due  form  ;  Ermine,  in  the  languid  sportive- 
ness  of  enjoyment  of  his  presence  and  his 
kindness  to  the  child,  inciting  Rose  to  pre- 
sent Miss  Violetta  Williams  to  Colonel  Keith, 
an  introduction  that  he  returned  with  a 
grand  military  salute,  at  the  same  time  as  he 
shook  the  doll's  inseparable  fingers.  <*  Well, 
Miss  Violetta  and  Miss  Rose,  when  you  come 
to  live  with  me,  I  shall  hope  for  the  pleasure 
of  teaching  you  to  make  a  noise." 

*<  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  said  Rose,  turn- 
ing round  amazed  hpon  her  aunt. 

**  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  quite  know," 
said  Ermine,  sadly. 

*'  Nay,  Ermine,"  said  he,  turning  from  the 
child,  and  bending  over  her,  «  you  are  the 
last  who  should  say  that.  Have  I  not  told 
you  that  there  is  nothing  now  in  our  way, — 
no  one  with  a  right  to  object,  and  means 
enough  for  all  we  should  wish,  including  her? 
What  is  the  matter?  "  he  added,  startled  bj 
her  look. 

**  Ah,  Colin  !    I  thought  you  knew  " — 

*<  Knew  what,  Ermine?"  with  his  brows 
drawn  together. 

**  Knew — what  I  am,"  she  said  ;  **  knew 
the  impossibility.  What,  they  have  not  told 
you  ?  I  thought  I  was  the  invalid,  the  crip- 
ple, with  every  one." 

**  I  knew  you  had  suffered  cruelly ;  I 
knew  you  were  lame,"  he  said,  breathlessly ; 
««  but— what '^— 

<*  It  is  more  than  lame,"  she  said.  «<I 
should  be  better  oflf  if  the  fiction  of  the  Queens 
of  Spain  were  truth  with  me.  I  could  not 
move  from  this  chair  without  help.  Ob, 
Colin  !  poor  Colin,  it  was  very  cruel  not  to 
have  prepared  you  for  this  !  "  she  added,  as 
he  gazed  at  her  in  grief  and  dismay,  and 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  find  the  voice  that 
would  not  come.  **  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  so," 
she  said ;  <*  the  explosion,  rather  than  the 
fire,  did  mischief  below  the  knee  that  poor 
nature  oould  not  repair,  and  I  can  but  just 
stand  and  cannot  walk  at  all." 

**  lias  anything  been  done— advice?  "  he 
managed  to  utter. 

**  Advice  upon  advice,  so  that  I  felt  it  at 
last  almost  a  compensation  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  doctors.  No,  nothing  more  can 
be  done  ;  and  now  that  one  is  used  to  it,  the 
snail  is  very  comfortable  in  its  shell.  But  I 
wish  you  could  have  known  it  sooner !  "  she 
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added,  seeing  bim  shade  bis  brow  with  his 
band,  overwhelmed. 

<<  What  you  mast  have  saffered ! ''  be 
murmured. 

**  That  is  all  over  long  ago ;  every  year 
has  left  that  further  behind,  and  made  me 
more  content.  Dear  Colin,  for  me  there  is 
nothing  to  grieve." 

lie  could  not  control  himself,  rose  up, 
made  a  long  stride,  and  passed  through  the 
open  window  into  the  garden. 

**  Oh,  if  I  could  only  follow  him !  "  gasped 
Ermine,  joining  her  bands  and  looking  up. 

*' Is  it  because  you  can't  walk?"  said 
Rose,  somewhat  frightened,  and  for  the  first 
time  beginoiDg  to  comprehend  that  her 
joyous-tempered  aunt  could  be  a  subject  for 
pity. 

**  Oh  !  this  was  what  I  feared !  "  sighed 
Ermine.  *<  Oh,  give  us  strength  to  go 
through  with  it ! "  Then  becoming  awake  to 
the  child's  presence.  **  A  little  water  if  you 
please,  my  dear."  Then,  more  composedly, 
**  Don't  be  frightened,  my  Rose ;  you  did  not 
know  it  was  such  a  shock  to  find  me  so  laid 
by"— 

**  lie  is  in  the  garden  walking  up  and 
down,"  said  Rose.  **  May  I  go  and  tell  him 
bow  much  merrier  you  always  are  than  Aunt 
Ailie?" 

Poor  Ermine  felt  anything  but  merry  just 
then,  but  she  had  some  experience  of  Rose's 
powers  of  soothing,  and  signed  assent.  So 
in  another  second  Colonel  Keith  was  met  in 
the  haety,  agonized  walk  by  which  he  was 
endeavoring  to  work  oS  bis  agitation,  and 
the  slender  child  looked  wistfully  up  at  him 
from  dark  depths  of  half-understanding  eyes  : 
**  Please,  please  don't  be  so  very  sorry," 
she  said.  **  Aunt  Ermine  does  not  like  it. 
She  never  is  sorry  for  herself" — 

'^Uave  I  shaken  her,— distressed  her  ?  " 
he  asked,  anxiously. 

*^  She  doesn't  like  you  to  be  sorry,"  said 
Rose,  looking  up.  <*  And  indeed  she  does 
not  mind  it ;  she  is  such  a  merry  aunt ! 
Please,  come  in  again,  and  see  how  happy 
we  always  are" — 

The  last  words  were  spoken  so  near  the 
window  that  Ermine  caught  them,  and  said, 
**  Yes,  come  in,  Colin,  and  learn  not  to  grieve 
for  me,  or  you  will  make  me  repent  of  my 
selfish  gladness  yesterday." 

**  Not  grieve  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  when  I 
think  of  the  beautiful  vigorous  being  that 


used  to  bo  the  life  of  the  place  " —  and  he 
would  have  said  more  but  for  a  deprecating 
sign  of  the  hand. 

<<  Well "  she  said,  half  smiling,  *«  it  is  a 
pity  to  think  even  of  a  crushed  butterfly  ;  but 
indeed,  Colin,  if  you  can  bear  to  listen  to  me« 
I  think  I  can  show  you  that  it  all  has  been  a 
blessing  even  by  sight,  aswell  as,  of  coune, 
by  faith.  Only  remember  the  unsatisfactori- 
nessof  our  condition, — the  never  seeing  or 
hearing  from  one  another  after  that  day  wheo 
Mr.  Beauchamp  came  dovm  on  us.  Did  not 
the  accident  win  for  us  a  parting  that  wtf 
much  better  to  remember  than  that  state  of 
things?  Oh !  the  pining,  weary  feel  as  if 
all  the  world  had  closed  on  me !  1  do  assare 
you  it  was  much  worse  than  anything  thai 
came  after  the  bum.  Yes,  if  I  had  been  well 
and  doing  like  others,  1  know  I  should  havn 
fretted  and  wearied,  pined  myself  ill  perhaps, 
whereas  I  could  always  tell  myself  that  everj 
year  of  your  absence  might  be  a  step  toward 
your  finding  me  well ;  and  when  1  was  forced  . 
to  give  up  that  hope  for  myself,  why  then, 
Colin,  the  never  seeing  your  name  made  me 
think  you  would  never  be  disappointed  and 
grieved  as  you  are  now.  It  is  very  mercifal 
the  way  that  physical  trials  help  one  through 
those  of  the  mind." 

*<  I  never  knew,"  said  the  colonel ;  **  all 
my  aunt's  latter  letters  spoke  of  your  elow 
improvement  beyond  hope." 

'*  True,  in  ber  tune,  the  point  where-  I 
stopped  I  had  not  come  to.  The  last  time  I 
saw  her  I  was  still  up-stairs ;  and,  indeed, 
I  did  not  half  know  what  I  could  do  till  I 
tried." 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  brightened  by  that  buoy* 
ant  look  so  remarkable  in  ber  face;  *<and 
you  will  yet  do  more.  Ermine.  You  bavie 
convinced  me  that  we  shall  be  all  the  happier 
together"—  j 

**  But  that  was  not  what  I  meant  to  con- ' 
Tince  you  of" —  she  said,  faintly.  • 

**  Not  what  you  meant,  perhaps ;  but  what 
it  did  convince  me  was,  that  you — as  you  are, 
my  Ermine— are  ten  thousand  times  more  to 
me  than  even  as  the  beautiful  girl,  and  that 
there  never  can  be  a  happier  pair  than  we 
shall  be  when  I  am  your  hands  and  feet." 

Ermine  sat  up,  and  rallied  all  her  forces, 
choked  back  the  swelling  of  her  throat,  and 
said,  <*  Dear  Colin,  it  cannot  bo !  I  trusted 
you  were  understanding  that,  when  I  told 
you  how  it  was  with  me." 
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He  could  Dot  Bpeak  from  coDsteniation. 

**  No,*'  she  said,  **  it  would  be  wrong  in 
me  to  think  of  it  for  an  instant.  That  you 
ahould  have  done  bo,  shows —  Oh,  Colin,  I 
oannot  talk  of  it ;  but  it  would  be  as  ungen- 
erous in  me  to  consent  as  it  is  noble  of  jou 
to  propose  it." 

'*  It  is  no  such  thing,''  he  answered ;  **  it 
has  been  the  one  object  and  thought  of  my 
life,  the  only  hope  1  have  had  all  these 
years." 

*'  Exactly  so,"  she  said,  struggling  again 
to  speak  finnly,  ^*  and  that  is  the  very  thing. 
You  kept  your  allegiance  to  the  bright,  tali, 
walking,  active  girl,  and  it  would  be  a  riiame 
in  the  scorched  cripple  to  claim  it." 

**  Don't  call  yourself  names.  Have  I  not 
told  you  that  you  are  more  than  the  same." 

<<  You  do  not  know.  You  are  pleased  be- 
cause my  face  is  not  burned,  nor  grown  much 
older,  and  because  I  can  talk  and  laugh  in 
the  same  voice  still."  (Oh,  how  it  quiv- 
ered !)  ^<  But  it  would  be  a  wicked  mockery 
in  me  to  pretend  to  be  the  wife  yon  want. 
Yes,  I  know  you  think  you  do,  but  that  is 
just  because  my  looks  are  so  deceitful,  and 
you  have  kept  on  thinking  about  me ;  but 
you  roust  make  a  fresh  beginning." 

**  You  can  tell  me  that !  "  he  said,  indig- 
nantly. 

<*  Because  it  is  not  new  to  me,"  she  said  ; 
'*  the  quarter  of  an  hour  you  stood  by  me, 
with  that  deadly  calm  in  your  white  face, 
was  the  real  farewell  to  the  young  hopeful 
dream  of  that  bright  summer.  I  wish  it  was 
as  calm  now  !  " 

**  I  believed  you  dying  then!  "  answered 
he.. 

<*  Do  not  make  me  think  it  would  have 
been  better  for  you  if  I  had  been,"  she  said, 
imploringly.  '*  It  was  as  much  the  end, 
and  1  knew  it  from  the  time  my  recovery 
•topped  short.  I  would  have  let  you  know 
if  I  could,  and  then  you  would  not  have  been 
80  much  shocked." 

*<  So  as  to  cut  me  off  from  yon  entirely?  " 

'<  No,  indeed.  The  thought  of  seeing  you 
again  was  too— too  overwhelming  to  be  in- 
dulged in  ;  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  if  you 
were  the  same  to  me,  it  must  be  at  this  sad 
cost  to  you ;  "  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'*  It  is  you  who  make  it  so.  Ermine." 

*'  No ;  it  is  the  providence  that  has- set  me 
I  from  the  active  work  of  life.     Prtiy  do 
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not  go  on,  Colin,  it  is  <ODly  giving  us  both 
useless  pain.  You  do  not  know  what  it  coats 
me  to  deny  you,  and  I  feel  that  I  must.  I 
know  you  are  only  acting  on  the  impulse  of 
generosity.  Yes,  i  will  say  so ;  though  you 
think  it  is  to  please  yourself,"  she  added* 
with  one  of  those  smiles  that  nothing  could 
drive  far  from  her  lips,  and  which  made  it 
infinitely  harder  to  acquieeoe  in  her  denial. 

<<  I  will  make  you  think  so  in  time,"  he 
said. 

**  Then  I  might  tell  you,  you  had  no  right 
to  please  yourself,"  she  answered,  still  with 
the  same  air  of  playfulness ;  **you  have  got 
a  brother  you  know — and — ^yes,  I  hear  yoa 
growl ;  but  if  he  is  a  poor  old  broken  man 
out  of  health,  it  is  the  more  reason  you 
should  not  vex  him,  nor  hamper  yourself  with 
a  helpless  commodity." 

**  You  are  not  taldng  the  way  to  make  me 
forget  what  my  brother  has  done  for  us  !  " 

<'  How  do  you  know  that  be  did  not  save 
me  from  being  a  strong-minded  military  lady  ? 
After  all,  it  was  absurd  to  expect  people  to 
look  favorably  on  our  liking  for  one  another, 
and  you  know  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  that  there  was  real  stuff  in  the  affitir. 
If  there  had  not  been,  we  should  have  thought 
so  all  the  same,  you  know,  and  been  quite  as 
furious !  " 

He  could  not  help  smiling,  recollecting 
fury  that,  iiTthe  course  of  these  twelve  years, 
he  had  seen  evinced  under  similar  ciroiim- 
stances  by  persons  who  had  consoled  them- 
selves before  he  had  done  pitying  them. 
«  Still,"  he  said,  gravely,  <<  I  think  there 
was  harshness."  t 

**  So  do  I,  but  not  so  much  as  I  thought 
at  that  time,  and —  Oh,  surely  that  is  not 
Rachel  Curtis!  I  told  b^  I  thought  you 
would  call !  " 

<<  Intolerable!  "  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth .    * '  Is  she  always  coming  to  bore  you  ? ' ' 

<*  She  has  been  very  kind,  and  my  great 
enlivenment,"  said  Ermine,  **  and  she  can't 
be  expected  to  know  how  little  we  want  her. 
Oh,  there!  the  danger  is  averted.  She 
must  have  asked  If  you  were  here." 

**  I  was  just  thinking  that  she  was  the 
chief  objection  to  Lady  Temple's  kind  wish 
of  having  yon  at  Myrtlewood." 

•'Docs  Lady  Temple  know?"  asked* Er- 
mine, blushing. 

**  I  could  not  keep  it  from  one  who  has 
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been  so  uniformly  kind  to  me ;  bot  I  desired 
ber  not  to  let  it  go  further  till  I  sbonld  hear 
your  wishes.'' 

«<  Yes,  she  has  a  right  to  know,"  said  Er- 
mine ;  '*  but,  please,  not  a  word  elsewhere." 

•♦  And  will  you  not  come  to  stay  with  her  ?  " 

«<I?  Oh,  no;  I  am  fit  for  no  place  but 
this.  You  don't  half  know  how  bad  I  am. 
When  you  have  seen  a  little  more  of  us,  you 
will  be  quite  convinced." 

*<  Well,  at  least,  you  give  me  leave  to 
oome  here." 

«  Leave?  When  it  is  a  greater  pleasure 
than  I  ever  thought  to  have  again  ;  that  is, 
while  you  understand  that  you  said  good-by 
to  the  Ermine  of  Beauchamp  Parsonage 
twelve  years  ago,  and  that  the  thing  here  is 
only  a  ghost,  most  glad  and  grateful  to  be  a 
friend, — a  sister." 

'*  So,"  he  said,  **  those  are  to  be  the  terms 
of  my  admission." 

*^  The  only  possible  ones." 

<«  I  will  consider  them.  1  have  not  aooept- 
ed  them." 

«*  You  will,"  she  said. 

But  she  met  a  smile  in  return,  implying 
that  there  might  be  a  will  as  steadfast  as  her 
own,  although  the  question  might  be  waived 
for  a  time. 

Meantime,  Rachel  veas  as  nearly  hating 
Ck>loncl  Keith  as  principle  would  allow,  with 
*^  Human  Reeds,"  newly  finished,  burning 
in  her  pocket,  **  Military  Society  "  ferment- 
ing in  hor  brain,  and  '<  Guratocult  "  still 
unacknowledged.  Had  be  not  had  quite 
time  for  any  rational  visit  ?  Was  he  to  de- 
vour Mackarel  Lane  as  well  as  Myrtlewood  ? 
She  was  on  her  way  to  the  latter  house, 
meeting  Grace  as  she  went,  and  congratulat- 
ing herself  that  he  could  not  be  in  two  places 
at  once,  whilst  Grace  secretly  wondered  how 
far  she  might  venture  to  build  on  Alison 
Williams's  half  confidence,  and  regretted  the 
anxiety  wasted  by  Rachel  and  the  mother ; 
though  to  be  sure,  that  of  Mrs.  Gurtis  was 
less  uncalled  for  than  her  daughter's,  since 
it  was  only  the  fear  of  Fanny's  not  being 
sufficiently  guarded  against  misconstructions. 

Rachel  held  up  her  hands  in  despair  in  the 
hall.    **  Six  officers'  cards  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

'<  No,  only  six  cards ;  "  said  Grace,  <'  there 
are  two  of  each." 

<<  That's  enough,"  sighed  Rachel;  «and 
look  there,"  gazing  through  the  garden-door. 
"  She  is  walking  with  the  young  puppy  that 


dined  here  on  Thursday,  and  tbej  oJltd 
Alick." 

«  Do  you  remember,"  said  Gnioe,  **  how 
she  used  to  chatter  aboat  Alick,  wheo  A% 
first  came  to  us,  at  six  years  old  ?  He  wu 
the  child  of  one  of  the  officers.  Oan  this  be 
the  same?  " 

<*  That's  one  of  your  ideas,  Grace.  Look, 
this  youth  could  have  been  hardly  bom  wheo 
Fanny  came  to  us !  No,  be  is  only  one  ol 
the  idlers  that  military  life  has  accustomed 
her  to." 

Rather  against  Grace's  feeling,  Racbd 
drew  her  on,  so  as  to  come  up  with  Lady 
Temple  and  her  friend  in  the  midst  of  their 
conversation,  and  they  heard  the  last  words : — 

**  Then  you  will  give  me  dear  Bessie^s  di- 
rection?" 

*«  Thank  you,  it  will  be  the  greatest  kind- 


**  Oh,  Grace,  Rachel,  is  it  you  ? "  ex- 
claimed Fanny.  **  You  have  not  met  before, 
I  think.    Mr.  Keith— Miss  Curtis." 

Very  young  indeed  were  both  face  and 
figure,  fair  and  pale,  and  though  there  was 
a  moustache,  it  was  so  light  and  silky  as  to 
be  scarcely  visible  ;  the  hair  too  was  almost 
flaxen,  and  the  whole  complexion  had  a 
washed-out  appearance.  The  eyes  indeed 
were  of  the  same  peculiar  deep  blue  as  the 
colonel's,  but  even  these  were  little  seen, 
under  their  heavy  sleepy  lids,  and  the  long 
limbs  had  in  every  movement  something  of 
weight  and  slowness,  the  very  sight  of  which 
fretted  Rachel,  and  made  her  long  to  shake 
him.  It  appeared  that  he  was  come  to  spend 
the  Sunday  at  Avonmouth,  and  Grace  tried* 
to  extract  the  comfort  for  her  mother  that 
two  gentlemen  were  better  than  one,  and 
Fanny  need  not  be  on  their  minds  for  chape- 
ronage  for  that  day. 

A  party  of  garden-chairs  on  the  lawn  in- 
vited repose,  and  there  the  ladies  seated 
themselves ;  Fanny  laying  down  her  heavy 
crape  bonnet,  and  showing  her  pretty  little 
delicate  face,  now  much  fresher  and  more 
roseate  than  when  she  arrived,  though  her 
wide-spreading  black  draperies  gave  a  cer- 
tain dignity  to  her  slight  figure,  contrasting 
with  the  summer  muslins  of  her  two  cousins, 
as  did  her  hot-house  plant  fairness  with 
their  firm,  healthy  glow  of  complexion,  hor 
tender,  shrinking  grace  with  their  upright 
vigor.  The  gentleman  of  the  party  leued 
back  in  a  languid,  easy  posture,  as  though 
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only  half  awake,  and  the  whole  was  so  quiet 
that  Grace,  miasing  the  usual  tumult  of  chil- 
dren, asked  after  them. 

"The  boys  have  gone  to  their  favorite 
oove,  under  the  plantation.  They  have  a 
(brt  there,  and  Hubert  told  me  he  was  to  be 
a  hero,  and  Miss  Williams  a  she-ro.'* 

'*  I  would  not  encourage  that  description 
of  sport,"  said  Rachel,  willing  to  fight  a  bat- 
tle in  order  to  avert  maternal  anecdotes  of 
boyish  sayings. 

"  They  like  it  so  much,"  said  Fanny, 
<*  and  they  learn  so  much,  now  that  they  act 
all  the  battles  they  read  about." 

''  That  is  what  I  object  to,"  said  Rachel ; 
**  it  is  accustoming  them  to  confound  heroism 
with  pugnacity." 

**  No,  but,  Rachel,  dear,  they  do  quarrel 
and  fight  among  themselves  much  less  now 
that  this  is  all  in  play  and  good-humor," 
pleaded  Fanny. 

'*  Yes,  that  may  be,  but  you  are  cultivating 
the  dangerous  instinct,  although  for  a  mo- 
ment giving  it  a  better  direction." 

**  Dangerous?  Oh,  Alick  !  do  you  think 
it  can  be?"  said  Fanny,  less  easily  borne 
down  with  a  supporter  beside  her. 

"  According  to  the  Peace  Society,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  quiet  air  of  courteous  deference. 
••  Perhaps  you  belong  to  it." 

"No,  indeed,'*  answered  Rachel,  rather  in- 
dignantly. '*  I  think  war  the  great  purifier 
and  ennobler  of  nations,  when  it  is  for  a  good 
and  great  cause  ;  but  I  think  education  ought 
to  protest  against  confounding  mere  love  of 
oombat  with  heroism." 

'<  Query,  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  ?  " 
be  said,  leaning  back. 

**Heros,  yes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
German  Aerr,"  readily  responded  Rachel, 
**  meaning  no  more  than  lord  or  master  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of 
ideas  has  linked  with  it  a  much  nobler  asso- 
oiation." 

**  Progress  ?  What,  since  the  heroes  were 
balfdivine!" 

**  Half  divine  in  the  esteem  of  a  people  who 
thought  brute  courage  godlike.  To  us  the 
word  maintains  its  semi-divinity,  and  it  should 
be  oar  effort  to  associate  it  only  with  that 
which  veritably  has  the  godlike  stamp." 

"  And  that  is  "— 

•*  Doing  more  than  one's  duty,"  exclaimed 
Beohel,  with  a  glistening  eye. 

•<  Very  uncomfortable  and  8operflooas«  and 


not  at  all  easy,"  he  said,  half  shutting  his 
already  heavy  eyes. 

"  Easy,  no,  that's  the  beauty  and  the 
glory"- 

^'  Major  Sherborne  and  Captain  Lester  in 
the  drawing-room,  my  lady,"  announced 
Coombe,  who  had  looked  infinitely  cheered 
since  this  military  influx. 

**  You  will  come  with  me,  Grace,"  said 
Fanny,  rising.  **  I  dare  say  you  had  rather 
not,  Rachel,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb 
you,  Alick." 

**  Thank  you  ;  it  would  be  decidedly  more 
than  my  duty." 

**  I  am  quite  sorry  to  go,  you  are  so  amoe- 
ing,"  said  Fanny  ;  **  but  I  suppose  you  will 
have  settled  about  heroism  by  the  time  we 
come  out  again,  and  will  tell  me  what  the 
boys  ought  to  play  at." 

Rachel's  age  was  quite  past  the  need  of 
troubling  herself  at  being  left  iile-h-icU  with 
a  mere  lad  like  this ;  and,  besides,  it  was  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  neglected  of  giving  a 
young  carpet  knight  a  lesson  in  true  heroism. 
There  was  a  pause  after  the  other  two  had 
moved  off.  Rachel  reflected  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then,  precipitated  by  the  fear  of 
her  audience  falling  asleep,  she  exclaimed, — 

**  No  words  have  been  more  basely  misused 
than  hero  and  heroine.  The  one  is  the  mere 
fighting  animal  whose  strength  or  fortune 
has  borne  him  through  some  more  than  or- 
dinary danger,  the  other  is  only  the  subject 
of  an  adventure,  perfectly  irrespective  of  her 
conduct  in  it." 

<*  Bathos  attends  all  high  words,"  he  said, 
as  she  paused,  chiefly  to  see  whether  he  vrae 
awake,  and  not  like  her  dumb  playfellow  of 
old. 

**  This  is  not  their  natural  bathos,  but  their 
misuse.  They  ought  to  be  reserved  for  those 
who  in  any  department  have  passed  the  lim- 
its to  which  the  necessity  of  their  position 
constrained  them,  and  done  acts  of  self-devo- 
tion for  the  good  of  others.  I  will  give  yoa 
an  instance,  and  from  your  own  profession, 
that  you  may  see  I  am  not  prejudiced ;  be- 
sides, the  hero  of  it  is  past  praise  or  blame." 
Encouraged  by  seeing  a  little  more  of  his 
eyes  she  went  on.  **  It  was  in  the  course  of 
the  siege  of  Delhi,  a  shell  came  into  a  tent 
where  some  sick  and  wounded  were  lying. 
There  was  one  young  officer  among  them 
who  could  move  enough  to  have  had  a  chance 
of  eeoaping  the  explosion,  but  instead  of  that, 
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he  took  the  shell  up,  its  fuse  baraing  as  it 
was,  and  ran  with  it  out  of  the  tent,  then 
burled  it  to  a  distance.  It  exploded,  and  of 
course  was  his  death,  but  the  rest  were  saved ; 
and  I  call  that  a  deed  of  heroism  far  greater 
than  mounting  a  breaeh  or  leading  a  forlorn 
hope.'' 

'<  Killed,  you  saj?''  inquired  Mr.  Keith, 
still  in  the  same  lethargio  manner, 

**  Oh,  yes,  mortally  wounded  :  carried  back 
to  die  among  the  men  he  had  saved.'* 

<*  Jessie  Cameron  singing  his  dirge," 
mumbled  this  provoking  individual,  with 
something  about  the  form  of  his  cheek  that 
Rachel  took  for  a  derisive  smile,  and  made 
her  exclaim,  vehemently,  **  You  do  not  mean 
to  undervalue  an  action  like  that  in  compar- 
ison with  mere  animal  pugnacity  in  an  ad- 
vance !  " 

**  More  than  one's  duty  was  your  test,"  he 
said. 

**  And  was  not  this  more  than  duty  ?  Ah  ! 
I  see  yours  is  a  spirit  of  depreciation,  and  I 
can  only  say  I  pity  you." 

He  took  the  trouble  to  lift  himself  up  and 
make  a  little  bow  of  acknowledgment.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  worse  than  the  colonel;  but 
Rachel,  while  mustering  her  powers  for  anni- 
hilating him,  was  annoyed  by  all  the  party 
in  the  drawing-room  coming  forth  to  join 
them,  the  other  officers  rallying  young  Keith 
upon  his  luxurious  station,  and  making  it  ev- 
ident that  he  was  a  proverb  in  the  regiment 
for  taking  his  ease.  Chairs  were  brought 
out,  and  afternoon  tea,  and  the  callers  sat 
down  to  wait  for  Colonel  Keith  to  come  in, 
Grace  feeling  obliged  to  stay  to  help  Fanny 
entertain  her  visitors,  and  Rachel  to  protect 
her  from  tbelr  follies.  One  thing  Grace  began 
to  perceive,  that  Lady  Temple  had  in  her 
former  world  been  a  person  of  much  more 
consideration  than  she  was  made  here,  and 
seeing  the  polite  and  deferential  manner  of 
these  officers  to  her,  could  only  wonder  at  her 
gentle  content  and  submission  in  meeting  with 
no  particular  attention  from  anybody,  and 
meekly  allowing  herself  to  be  browbeaten  by 
Rachel  and  lectured  by  her  aunt. 

A  lecture  was  brewing  up  for  her  indeed. 
Poor  Mrs.  Curtis  was  very  much  concerned 
at  the  necessity,  and  only  spurred  up  by  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  give  a  hint, — the  study 
of  which  bint  cost  her  a  whole  sleepless  night 
and  a  very  weary  Sunday  morning.  She  de- 
cided that  her  beat  ooorae  vrould  be  to  drive 


to  Myrtlewood  rather  early  on  her  way  to 
church,  and  take  up  Fanny,  gaining  a  pre- 
vious conference  with  her  alone,  if  poesiUe. 
^*  Yes,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Grace,  **  I  must 
get  it  over  before  church,  or  it  will  make 
me  so  nervous  all  through  the  service.'^ 

And  Grace,  loving  her  mother  beet,  dant  not 
soggCBt  what  it  might  do  to  Fanny ,  hoping  that 
the  service  might  help  her  to  digest  the  hint. 

Mrs.  Cuitis's  regular  habits  were  a  good 
deal  shocked  to  find  Fanny  stilf  at  the  break- 
fast-ta'ble.  The  children  had  indeed  long 
finished,  and  were  scattered  about  the  room, 
one  of  them  standing  between  Colonel  Eeith'a 
knees,  rejf^ating  a  hymn ;  but  the  younger 
guest  was  still  in  the  midst  of  his  meal,  uid 
owned  in  his  usual  cool  manner  that  be  was 
to  blame  for  the  lateness,  there  was  no  resist- 
ing the  charms  of  no  morning  parade. 

Her  aunt's'  appearance  made  F^nny  imaK* 
ine  it  much  later  than  it  really  was,  and  she 
hurried  off  the  children  to  be  dressed,  and 
proceeded  herself  to  her  room,  Mrs.  CortiB 
following,  and  by  way  of  preliminary,  asking 
when  Colonel  Keith  was  going  to  Ireland. 

*<  Oh  !  "  said  Fanny ,  blushing  most  eos- 
piciously  under  her  secret,  <*  he  is  not  going 
to  Ireland  now." 

(« Indeed !  I  quite  understood  that  he  i&> 
tended  it." 

♦♦  Yes,"  faltered  Fanny,  "  but  he  foand 
that  he  need  not." 

<<  Indeed !  "  again  ejacubted  poor  perplex- 
ed Mrs.  Curtis;  <'  but  then,  at  least,  be  is 
going  away  soon . ' ' 

'*  He  must  go  to  Scotland  by  and  by,  but 
for  the  present  he  is  going  into  lodgings.  Do 
you  know  of  any  nice  ones,  dear  aunt?  " 

'^  Well,  I  suppose  you  can't  help  that ;  yoa 
know,  my  dear,  it  would  never  do  for  him  ti> 
stay  in  this  house." 

(•  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  fknny, 
simply,  the  color  coming  in  a  firesh  glow. 

**  No,  my  dear,  but  you  see  you  are  very 
young  and  inexperienced.  I  do  not  say  yon 
have  done  anything  the  least  amiss,  or  thai 
you  ever  would  mean  it,  only  you  will  for- 
give your  old  aunt  for  putting  you  on  your 
guard." 

Fanny  kissed  her,  but  with  eyes  full  o£ 
tears,  and  cheeks  burning  ;  then  her  candor 
drew  from  her,  *'  It  was  he  that  thought  of 
getting  a  lodging.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  per- 
suade him  not ;  but  yoa  know  he  always  did 
live  with  uf," 
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«*  With  ti5.  Yei,  my  poqr  dear,  thafc  is 
the  difference,  and  yoa  eee  be  feels  it.  But, 
indeed,  my  dear  child,  thoagh  he  is  a  very 
good  man,  I  dare  say,  and  quite  a  gentleman 
all  but  his  beard,  you  had  better  not  encour- 
age—  You  know  people  are  so  apt  to  make 
remarks/' 

**  I  hnve  no  fear,"  said  Fanny,  turning 
away  her  head,  consdons  of  the  impossibility 
of  showing  her  aunt  her  mistake. 

**  Ah  !  my  dear,  you  don't  guess  bow 
ready  people  are  to  talk ;  and  you  would  not 
like — for  your  children's  sake,  for  your  hus- 
band's sake—that— that  "— 

•*  Pray,  pray,  aunt!  "  cried  Fanny,  much 
pained.  **  Indeed,  yoa  don't  know.  My 
husband  had  confidence  in  him  more  than  in 
any  one.  He  told  him  to  take  care  of  me, 
and  look  after  the  boys.  I  couldn't  hold 
aloof  from  him  without  transgressing  those 
wishes," — and  the  words  were  lost  in  a  sob. 

**  My  dear,  indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  dis- 
tress you.  You  know,  I  dare  say — I  mean  " 
— hesitated  poor  Mrs.  Curtis.  '*  I  know  you 
most  see  a  great  deal  of  him.  I  only  want 
you  to  take  care, — appearances  are  appear- 
ances, and  if  it  was  said  you  had  all  these 
young  officers  always  coming  about  ** — 

**  I  don't  think  they  will  come.  It  was 
only  just  to  call,  and  they  have  known  me  so 
long.  It  is  all  out  of  respect  to  my  &ther 
and  Sir  Stephen,"  said  Fanny,  meekly  as 
ever.  **  Indeed,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
do  anything  you  did  not  like,  dear  aunt ;  but 
there  can't  bo  any  objection  to  my  having 
Mrs.  Hammond  and  the  diildren  to  spend  the 
day  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Curtis  did  not  like  it ;  she  had  an 
idea  that  all  military  ladies  were  dashing  and 
Tolgar,  but  she  could  not  say  there  was  any 
olfaction,  so  she  went  on  to  the  head  of  poor 
Ikany's  offending.  **•  This  young  man,  my 
dear,  he  seems  to  make  himself  very  inti- 


••  Alick  Keith  ?  Oh,  aunt !  "  said  Fanny, 
more  surprised  than  by  all  the  rest ;  *'  don't 
yoo  know  about  him  ?  His  father  and  moth- 
er were  our  greatest  friends  always ;  I  used 
to  play  with  him  every  day  till  I  came  to  you. 
And  then  just  as  I  married,  poor  Mrs.  Keith 
died  and  we  had  dear  little  Bessie  with  us  till 
ber  fiither  could  send  her  home.  And  when 
poor  Alick  was  so  dreadfully  wounded  before 
IMhiySir  Stephen  sent  him  op  in  a  litter 
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to  the  hills  for  mamma  and  me  to  nurse. 
Mamma  was  so  fond  of  him,  she  used  to  call 
him  her  son." 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  yoa  have  been 
very  intimate ;  but  yoa  see  yoa  are  very 
young,  and  his  staying  here  " — 

<*  I  thought  he  would  be  so  glad  to  come 
and  be  with  the  colonel,  who  was  his  guar- 
dian and  Bessie's,"  said  Fanny  ;  *^  and  I  have 
promised  to  have  Bessie  to  stay  with  me,  she 
was  such  a  dear  little  thing  " — 

**  Well,  my  dear,  it  may  be  a  good  thing 
for  you  to  have  a  young  lady  with  you,  and 
if  he  is  to  come  over,  her  presence  will  ex- 
plain it.  Understand  mo,  my  dear,  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid  of  your — your  doing  anything 
foolish,  only  to  get  talked  of  is  so  dreadful  in 
your  situation  that  you  can't  be  too  careful." 

'<  Yes,  yes,  thank  you,  dear  aunt,"  mur- 
mured the  drooping  and  subdued  Fanny, 
aware  how  much  the  remonstrance  must  cost 
her  aunt,  and  sure  that  she  must  be  in  fault 
in  some  way,  if  she  oould  only  see  how. 
**  Please,  dear  aunt,  help  me,  for  indeed  I 
don't  know  how  to  manage, — tell  me  how  to 
be  civil  and  kind  to  my  dear  husband's  friends 
without, — without " — 

Her  voice  broke  down,  though  she  kept 
from  tears  as  an  unkindness  to  her  aunt. 

In  very  fact,  little  as  she  knew  it,  she  could 
not  have  defended  herself  better  than  by  this 
humble  question,  throwing  the  whole  guid- 
ance of  her  conduct  upon  her  aunt.  If  she 
had  been  affironted,  Mrs.  Curtis  could  have 
been  displeased  ;  but  to  be  thus  set  to  pre- 
scribe the  right  conduct,  was  at  once  molli- 
fying and  perplexing. 

*»  Well,  well,  my  dear  child,  we  all  know 
you  wish  to  do  right ;  you  can  judge  best. 
I  would  not  have  you  ungrateful  or  uncivil, 
only  you  know  you  are  living  very  quietly, 
and  intimacy —  Oh  !  my  dear,  I  know  your 
own  feeling  will  direct  you.  Dear  child,  yoa 
have  taken  what  I  said  so  kindly !  And  now 
let  me  see  that  dear  little  girl." 

Rachel  had  not  anticipated  that  the  upshot 
of  a  remonstrance,  even  from  her  mother, 
would  be  that  Fanny  was  to  be  directed  by 
ber  own  feeling ! 

That  same  feeling  took  Fanny  to  Mackarel 
Lane  later  in  the  day.  She  had  told  the 
colonel  her  intention,  and  obtained  Alison** 
assuranee  that  £rmine's  stay  at  Myrtiewood 
need  not  be  impracticable,  and  armed  with 
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their  consent,  uhe  made  her  timid  tap  at  Miss 
Williams's  door,  and  showed  her  sweet  face 
within  it. 

*'  May  I  come  in?  iToar  sister  and  your 
little  niece  arc  gone  for  a  walk.  I  told  them 
I  would  come  !     I  did  so  want  to  see  you  !'' 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Ermine,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  coloring  cheek,  yet  grave  eyes,  and 
much  taken  by  surprise  at  being  seized  by 
both  hands,  and  kissed  on  each  cheek. 

**  Yes,  you  must  lee  me,''  said  her  visitor, 
looking  up  with  her  pretty  imploring  ges- 
ture ;  **  you  know  I  have  known  him  so  long, 
and  he  has  been  so  good  to  me  !  " 

**  Indeed,  it  is  very  kind  in  you,"  said  Er- 
mine, fully  feeling  the  force  of  the  pica  ex- 
pressed in  the  winning  young  face  and  gentle 
eyes  full  of  tears. 

*'  Oh,  no,  I  could  not  help  it.  I  am  only 
80  sorry  we  kept  him  away  from  you  when 
you  wanted  him  so  much  ;  but  we  did  not 
know,  and  he  was  Sir  Stephen's  right  hand, 
and  we  none  of  us  knew  what  to  do  without 
him  ;  but  if  he  had  only  told  " — 

«»  Thank  you,  oh,  thank  you !  "  said  Er- 
mine, **  but  indeed,  it  was  better  for  Aim  to 
be  awny."  Even  her  wish  to  console  that 
pleading  little  widow  could  not  make  her  say 
that  his  coming  would  not  have  been  good 
for  her.  **  It  has  been  such  a  pleasure  to 
hear  he  had  so  kind  and  happy  a  home  all  these 
years." 

*•  Oh,  you  cannot  think  how  Sir  Stephen 
loved  and  valued  him.  The  one  thing  I 
always  did  wish  was  that  Conrade  should 
grow  up  to  be  as  much  help  and  com- 
fort to  l)is  father,  and  now  be  never  can ! 
But,"  driving  back  a  tear,  <*  it  was  so  hard 
that  you  should  not  have  known  how  distin- 
guished and  useful  and  good  he  was  all  those 
years.  Only  now  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  telling  you  ;  "  and  she  smiled.  She  was 
quite  a  different  being  when  free  from  the 
unsympathizing  influence,  which,  without 
her  understanding  it,  had  kept  her  from 
dwelling  on  her  dearest  associations. 

**  It  will  be  a  pleasure  of  pleasures," 
said  Ermine,  eagerly. 

**  Then  you  will  do  me  a  favor,  a  very 
great  favor,"  said  Fanny,  laying  hold  of 
her  hand  again,  *'  if  you  and  your  sister  and 
niece  will  come  and  stay  with  me."  And  as 
Ermine  commenced  her  refusal,  she  went  on 
in  the  same  coaxing  way,  with  a  description 
of  her  plans  for  Ermino'B  oomfort,  giving 


her  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  i 
ing  her  of  the  abscnoe  of  steps,  the  immii* 
nity  from  all  teasing  by  the  children,  of  the 
full  consent  of  her  sister,  and  the  wishes  of 
the  colonel;  nay,  when  Ermine  was  still 
unpersuaded,  of  the  exceeding  kindness  it 
would  be  to  herself.  *'  You  see  I  am  terribly 
young,  rea//y,"  she  said,  **  tnough  I  have 
so  many  boys,  and  my  aunt  thinks  it  awk- 
ward for  me  to  have  so  many  officers  calling, 
and  I  can't  keep  them  away  because  they 
are  my  father's  and  Sir  Stephen's  old  friends ; 
so  please  do  come  and  make  it  all  right !  " 

Ermine  was  driven  so  hard,  and  so  entirelj 
deprived  of  all  excuse,  that  she  had  no  alter- 
native left  but  to  come  to  the  real  motive. 

<*  I  ought  not,"  she  said,  <*  it  is  not  goo^, 
for  him,  so  you  must  not  press  me,  dear  Lady 
Temple.  You  see  it  is  boBt  for  him  that  no- 
body should  ever  know  of  what  has  been  be- 
tween us." 

«  What !  don't  you  mean  " —  exdaimed 
Fanny,  breaking  short  off. 

**  I  cannot !  "  said  Ermine. 

«  But  he  would  like  it.  lie  w^hes  it  ai 
much  as  ever." 

<<  I  know  he  does,"  said  Ermine,  with  m 
troubled  voice ;  **  but  you  see  that  is  beeauw 
he  did  not  know  what  a  wretched  reunant  I 
am,  and  he  never  has  had  time  to  think  aboot 
any  one  else." 

••  Oh,  no,  no." 

**  And  it  would  be  very  unfair  of  me  to 
take  advantage  of  that,  and  give  him  saeh  m 
thing  as  I  am." 

**  Oh,  dear,  but  that  is  very  sad!"  cried  Fui* 
ny,  looking  much  startled. 

**  But  I  am  sure  you  most  see  that  it  ia 
right." 

**  It  may  be  right,"  and  oat  burst  Faony^ 
ready  tears ;  '*  but  it  is  very,  very  hard,  and 
disagreeable,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so, ' 
when  I  know  it  is  so  good  of  you. 
don't  you  mean  to  let  him  even  see  yoii,i 
he  has  been  constant  so  long?  " 

'*  No,  I  see  no  reason  for  denying  myaslf 
that ;  indeed,  I  believe  it  is  better  for  him  to 
grow  used  to  me  as  1  am,  and  be  ooDTinoed 
of  the  impossibility." 

**  Well,  then,  why  will  you  not  come  to 
mo?" 

«  Do  you  not  see,  in  all  your  kindness, 
that  my  coming  to  you  would  make  erery 
one  know  the  terms  between  us,  while  no  ona 
remarks  his  just  coming  to  me  hero  as  an  old 
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firiend.  And  if  be  were  ever  to  turn  hiB  mind 
ioany  one  else  *' — 

**  lie  will  never  do  that,  1  am  sure." 

**  There  is  no  knowing.  He  has  never 
been,  in  his  own  estimation,  disengaged  from 
me,"  said  Ermine  ;  **  his  brother  is  bent  on 
his  marrying,  and  he  ought  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  do  so,  and  not  under  the  disadvantage 
that  any  report  of  this  affiiir  would  be  to 
him/' 

**  Well,  I  am  sure  he  never  will,"  said 
Fanny,  almost  petulantly  ;  **  I  know  I  shall 
hate  her,  that's  all !  " 

Ermine  thought  her  own  charity  toward 
Mrs.  Colin  Keith  much  more  dubious  than 
Lady  Temple's,  but  she  continued, — 

''At  any  rate,  you  will  bo  so  kind  as  not  to 
let  any  one  know  of  it.  I  am  glad  you  do. 
I  ahould  not  feel  it  right  that  you  should  not ; 
but  it  is  different  with^ others.** 

*'  Thank  you.  And  if  you  will  not  come 
to  me,  you  will  let  me  come  to  you  ;  won*t 
you?  It  will  be  so  nice  to  come  and  talk 
him  over  with  you.  Perhaps  I  shall  persuade 
you  some  of  these  days  after  all.  Only  I 
must  go  now  ;  for  I  always  give  the  children 
their  tea  on  Sunday.  But  please  let  your 
dear  little  niece  come  up  to-morrow  and  play 
with  them  ;  the  little  Hammonds  will  be  there ; 
she  is  just  their  age.*' 

Ermine  felt  obliged  to  grant  this  at  least, 
though  she  was  as  doubtful  of  her  shy  Rose's 
happiness  as  of  the  expedience  of  toe  inti- 
macy ;  but  there  was  no  being  ungracious  to 
tbo  gentle  visitor,  and  no  doubt  Ermine  felt 
rejoiced  and  elevated.  She  did  not  need  fresh 
Msarances  of  Colin *s  constancy,  but  the  affec- 
iiooato  sister-like  congratulations  of  this  lov- 
ing, winning  creature  showed  how  real  and 
in  earnest  his  intentions  were.  And  then 
Lady  Temple's  grateful  esteem  for  him,  be- 
ing, as  it  was,  the  reflection  of  her  husband's, 
was  no  small  te8timony  to  his  merits. 

"Pretty  creature  !  '*  said  Ermine,  to  her- 
self; *'  really,  if  it  did  come  to  that,  I  could 
spare  him  to  her  better  than  to  any  one  else. 
She  has  some  notion  how  to  value  him.*' 

Aliaon  and  Rose  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  joined  by  Colonel  Keith  and  the  boys, 
whom  Alick  had  early  deserted  in  favor  of  a 
sonny,  sandy  nook.  The  colonel *s  purpose 
wss  bard  on  poor  Alison  :  it  was  to  obtain 
ber  opinion  of  her  sister's  decision,  and  the 
liMibood  of  persistence  in  it.  It  was  not, 
psriisps,  bad  for  either  that  tbej  oonversed 
umraiOB.   roL.jxm.  1256 
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under  difficulties,  the  boys  continually  com- 
ing back  to  them  from  excursions  on  the 
rocks,  and  Rose  holding  her  aunt*s  hand  all 
the  time ;  but  to  be  sure  Rose  had  heard 
nearly  all  the  colonel *s  affairs,  and  somehow 
mixed  him  up  with  Henry  of  Cranstoun. 

Very  tenderly  toward  Alison  herself  did 
Colin  Keith  speak.  It  was  the  first  time  thej 
had  ever  been  brought  into  close  contact,  and 
she  had  quite  to  learn  to  know  him.  She  had 
regarded  his  return  as  probably  a  misfortune; 
but  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  do  so,  when 
she  heard  his  warm  and  considerate  way  of 
speaking  of  ber  sister,  only  desirous  of  learn- 
ing what  was  most  for  her  real  happiness. 
Nay,  he  even  made  a  convert  of  Alison  her- 
self !  She  did  believe  that,  would  Ermine  but 
think  it  right  to  consent,  she  would  be  happy 
and  safe  in  the  care  of  one  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  love  her.  Terrible  as  the  wrench 
would  be  to  Alison  herself,  she  thought  he 
deserved  her  sister,  and  that  she  would  bo 
as  happy  with  him  as  earth  could  make  her. 
But  she  did  not  believe  Ermine  would  ever 
accept  him.  She  knew  the  strong,  unvary- 
ing resolution  by  which  her  sister  had  always 
held  to  what  she  thought  right,  and  did  not 
conceive  that  it  would  waver.  The  acquies- 
cence in  his  visits,  and  the  undisguised  exult- 
ant pleasure  in  his  society,  were  evidences 
to  Alison,  not  of  wavering  or  relenting,  but 
of  confidence  in  Ermine *s  own  sense  of  impos- 
sibility. She  durst  not  give  him  any  hope, 
though  she  owned  that  he  merited  success. 
**  Did  she  think  his  visits  bad  for  her  sis- 
ter? *'  he  then  asked  in  the  unselfishness  that 
pleaded  so  strongly  for  him. 

**  No,  certainly  not,**  she  answered, eagerly, 
then  made  a  little  hesitation  that  made  him 
ask  further. 

*•  My  only  fear,"  she  said,  candidly,  **  is, 
that  if  this  is  pressed  much  on  her,  and  she 
has  to  struggle  with  you  and  herself,  too,  it 
may  hurt  her  health.  Trouble  tells  not  on 
her  cheerfulness,  but  on  her  nerves." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said;  "I  will  refrain." 

Alison  was  much  happier  than  she  had  been 
since  the  first  apprehension  of  his  return. 
The  first  pang  at  seeing  Ermine's  heart  an- 
other's property  had  been  subdued  ;  the  pres- 
ent state  of  aflbirs  was  indefinitely  prolonged, 
and  she  not  only  felt  trust  in  Colin  Keith's 
consideration  for  her  sister,  but  she  knew 
that  an  act  of  oblivion  was  part  of  her  ferpe- 
tration  of  the  ixgnxy.    She  was  right.    Hi« 
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original  pitying  repugnance  to  a  mere  un- 
known child  could  not  be  carried  on  to  the 
grave,  saddened  woman  devoted  to  her  sister  ; 
and  in  the  friendly,  brotherly  tone  of  that  in- 
terview each  understood  the  other.  And 
when  Alipon  came  home  and  said,  **  I  have 
been  walking  with  Colin,''  her  look  made 
Ermine  very  happy. 

*»  And  learning  to  know  him.'* 

**  Learning  to  sympathize  with  him,  Er- 
mine," with  steady  eyes  and  voice.  "You 
are  hard  on  him." 

»•  Now,  Ailie,"  said  Ermine  "  once  for  all, 
be  is  not  to  set  you  on  me,  as  ho  has  done 
with  Lady  Temple.  The  more  he  persuades 
me,  the  better  I  know  that  to  listen  would  be 
an  abuse  of  his  constancy.  It  would  set 
him  wrong  with  his  brother,  and  as  dear  Ed- 
ward's rtlTairs  stand  we  have  no  right  to  carry 
the  supposed  disgrace  into  a  family  that  would 
believe  it,  though  ho  does  not.  If  I  were 
ever  so  well,  I  should  not  think  it  right  to 
marry.  I  shall  not  shun  the  sight  of  him  ; 
it  is  delightful  to  me,  and  a  less  painful  cure 


to  him  than  sending  him  avray  would  be.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  oool 
into  a  friendly,  kindly  feeling,  and  I  sball  trj 
to  bear  it.  Or  if  he  does  marry,  it  will  be 
all  right,  I  suppose" —  but  her  voice  faltered, 
and  she  gave  a  sort  of  broken  laugh. 
<*  There,"  she  said,  witb  a  rooovercd  flash  of 
liveliness,  *'  there's  my  resolution,  to  do  what 
I  like  more  than  anything  in  the  world  ai 
long  as  I  can  !  and  when  it  is  over  I  shall  he 
helped  to  do  without  it !  " 

"  I  can't  believe" —  broke  out-Alison. 

**  Not  in  your  heart,  but  in  your  reason,'* 
said  Ermine,  endeavoring  to  smile.  **  He 
will  hover  about  hero,  and  always  be  kind, 
loving,  considerate;  but  a  time  will  come 
that  ho  will  want  the  bome-happinoss  I  can- 
not give.  Then  he  will  not  wear  out  his 
affection  on  the  impossible  literary  cripple, 
but  begin  over  again  and  be  happy.  And, 
Alison,  if  your  love  for  me  is  of  the  sound, 
strong  sort  I  know  it  is,  you  will  help  me 
through  with  it,  and  never  say  one  word  to 
make  it  less  easy  and  obvious  to  him." 


The  First  Turnpike  in  England.— Exactly 
five  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  a  hermit, 
weary  of  the  labor  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and 
tired  of  sitting  the  dull  day  through  by  the  side 
of  the  stone  which  supported  the  sun-dial  in  fVont 
of  St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  on  Ilighgate  Hill, — that 
stone  which  subsequently  became  known  as  Wbit- 
iington*s, — resolved  to  mend  the  ways  between 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  low  part  of  the 
vale  ending  in  Islington.  This  hermit  was  a 
man  of  some  means,  and  ho  devoted  them  to 
bringing  gravel  from  the  top  of  the  hill  and  lay- 
ing it  all  along  the  unclean  tract  which  then,  as 
now,  bore  the  name  of  •*  Hollow  Way. ' '  By  dig- 
ging out  gravel,  he  gave  a  pond  to  the  folk  on 
the  hill,  where  it  was  greatly  needed  ;  and  he 
contributed  cleanliness  and  security  to  the  vale, 
where  neither  Iwul  hitherto  been  known.  Trav- 
ellers blessed  the  hermit  who  had  turne^l  con- 
structor of  highways  ;  the  pilgrims  to  St.  An- 
thony's found  their  access  to  the  shrine  of  the 
saint  made  easy  and  pleasant  by  him,  and  as  for 
the  beneficent  hermit  himself,  his  only  regret  was 
that,  in  accomplishing  this  meritorious  act  for  tlie 
good  of  his  fellow-men,  he  had  entirely  exhausted 
all  his  fortune.  The  king,  however,  came  to  the 
rescue.  He  set  up  a  toll-bar,  and  published  a 
decree  ^addressed  to  "our  well-beloved  William 
PhaUppe,  the  hermit,"  that  he  and  the  public 


might  know  wherefore.  The  king  declared  that 
he  highly  appreciated  the  motive  which  had  m- 
duced  the  hermit  to  benefit  *<  our  people  paaunc 
through  the  highway  between  Iloghgate  and 
Smcthfield,  in  many  places  notoriously  miry  and 
deep."  And  in  order  that  the  new  wav  might 
be  maintained  and  kept  in  repair,  the  king  U- 
ccnsed  the  hermit  to  take  toll,  and  keen  the  road 
m  order,  and  himself  in  comfort  and  dignify. 
This  was  the  first  road-bar  erected  in  England, 
and  William  Phelippe,  the  hermit,  was  the  father 
of  the  race  of  turnpike-keepers. — CornkiU  Maga^ 


Two  hundred  and  ten  tavans  of  England  have 
signed  a  *'  Declaration"  affirming  theur  belief  in 
:  the  ultimate  harmony  between  Science  and  Divine 
j  Revelation,  but  deprecating  any  presumptuons 
I  comparisons  between  them  in  the  present  state  of 
I  our  knowledge.    Two  have  declined  signing  the 
I  decoration  :  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  on  thegroond 
that  it  is  **  an  infringement  of  that  social  forbear- 
ance which  guards  the  freedom  of  religious  opin^ 
ion  in  this  country  with  especial  sanctity  ; "  and 
Sir  John  Bowring,  who  says  **  there  is  no  pi»- 
sumption  in  giving  to  the  world  oonclusions  so* 
berly,  seriously,  and  reverently  formed,  be  those 
con^osionf  what  they  may. ' ' 
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From  Good  Words. 
THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OP  LONDON. 
"When  we  reflect  that  London,  this  vast 
eamp  of  three  millions  of  men,  is  dependent 
upon  the  punctuality  with  which  a  few  offi- 
cials turn  cocks  for  tlie  supply  of  one  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life, — water ;  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  without  their  aid,  and  that 
of  the  machinery  under  their  control,  we 
should  all  of  us  wither  up  and  die,  as  we  see 
the  green  Aphis  does  on  the  leaves  in  a  dry 
summer,  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  that  circulating  water- 
system  which  our  advancing  civilization  has 
substituted  for  the  old  natural  sources  of  sup- 
ply, before  the  metropolis  had  become  a  pro- 
vince covered  with  houses.  Anciently,  when 
London  was  a  mere  speck  compared  with  its 
present  size,  the  scattered  houses,  interspersed 
with  meadows,  depended  upon  its  bourns,  its 
viaducts,  and  its  wells,  to  which  water  was 
supplied  from  the  distant  springs.  At  a  very 
early  date  these  sources  became  scant  and  in- 
sufficient, and  the  Thames  itself  was  necessari- 
ly laid  under  contribution,  especially  by  those 
living  upon  its  banks.  The  Thames,  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  clear  river, 
free  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  impuri- 
ties that  now  pollute  it ;  and  there  was  only 
lacking  the  science  to  distribute  it  cheaply 
and  effectively  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  that 
age.  In  1580,  one  Peter  Morris,  a  Dutch- 
man, supplied  the  science  the  times  demand- 
ed ;  with  the  aptitude  of  his  nation  to  deal 
with  water  problems,  he  saw  that  the  swift 
river  contained  within  itself  the  power  to  be 
its  own  carrier,  and  be  obtained  a  right  from 
the  corporation  to  erect  machinery  for  that 
purpose.  There  are  thousands  of  men  now 
living  who  remember  these  works  ;  it  is  in 
fact  only  fifty-four  years  ago  since  their  re- 
presentatives wereyet  standing  at  old  London 
Bridge.  Huge  water-wheels,  worked  by  the 
tide,  beneath  the  side  arches,  were  employed 
as  a  motive  power  to  force  the  water  through 
wooden  tubes  underground  to  different  parts 
of  the  city.  We  do  not  exactly  know  whether 
there  was  a  **  high  service  '*  in  his  day,  but 
that  he  could  give  a  considerable  pressure  to 
bis  water  we  know,  from  the  fact,  that  he 
astonished  the  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation 
by  throwing  a  stream  over  the  tower  of  St. 
Magnus  church,  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  his  works.  This  scheme  of  Peter 
Morris  constituted  the  premier  water-works 
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of  London.  He  delivered  the  water  into  the 
houses;  the  pitcher  no  longer  went  to  the 
fountain ;  and  a  mighty  amount  of  gossip 
was  abolished  at  a  stroke. 

The  growing  requirements  of  the  city^ 
however,  soon  brought  into  the  field  a  compe- 
titor to  the  Dutchman *B  scheme.  In  1607b 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton  proposed  to  bring  tht 
New  River,  which  bad  its  origin  in  the  springs 
of  Chadwell  and  Amwell  in  Hertfordshire, 
directly  into  London,  a  distance  of  forty- two 
miles,  taking  the  windings  of  the  river  into 
account.  This  was  really  a  great  undertak- 
ing for  the  time ;  and  no  wonder  that  the 
capitalists  of  the  day  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
back  its  bold  projector  in  his  scheme  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  James  the  First,  who  went 
halves  with  his  subject  in  the  venture,  most 
probably  we  never  should  have  seen  the  pleas- 
ant river  that  now  enlivens  the  neighborhood 
of  Stoke  Nowington.  This  was  an  invasion 
of  Morrises  territory  from  the  north  that  he 
and  his  successors  could  have  little  expected  ; 
nevertheless  it  was  carried  through  with 
great  energy,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September,  1013,  this  new  source  of  supply 
entered  the  reservoir  at  Cler  ken  well  amidst 
great  rejoicing.  A  print  of  the  time  repre- 
sents the  gay  scene  of  the  water  bursting 
forth  into  the  reservoir,  around  which  the 
king  and  all  his  courtiers  are  assembled.  The 
New  River  scheme,  as  far  as  engineering  works 
were  concerned,  was  a  muoh  more  simple  un- 
dertaking than  that  of  Peter  Morris.  There 
was  no  forcing  of  the  water  upwards,  which 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  modern  water- 
works. 

Upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  elapsecl 
before  the  means  were  in  existence  to  accom- 
plish this  on  a  large  scale.  The  mighty 
motive  power,  which  has  since  revolutionized 
our  manufactures,  was  still  in  embryo,  and  it 
was  not  until  Watt  perfected  it,  in  1782,  that 
our  present  water  supply,  with  its  miles  of 
water-pipes  ramifying  in  every  direction  un- 
derground, was  forced  by  the  great  iron 
heart  into  our  topmost  storied,  as  the  blood 
is  forced  into  every  portion  of  the  human 
frame.  As  in  all  main  points  the  bydraulio 
appliances  of  the  eight  water  companies 
which  supply  the  metropolis  are  alike,  wf 
shall  not  weary  the  reader  by  needless  repe- 
titions of  these  details.  It  will  be  interesting 
and  important,  however,  to  p6int  out  U>« 
sooroee  from  which  we  are  supplied,  witli 
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what,  by  courtesy,  we  must  call  the  **  pure 
elemeut,"  and  the  districts  which  the  differ- 
ent companies  serve.  The  New  River  Com- 
pany, which  has  absorbed  the  London  Bridge 
Water  Company,  still  maintains  its  pre-emi- 
nence. It  serves  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
city,  and  the  suburban  districts  of  Islington, 
Highgate,  Homsey,  Stoke  Newington,  and 
Hampstead,  extends  from  St.  Katherine^s 
Dock  to  Northumberland  House,  and  distrib- 
ute daily  upwards  of  thirty  million  gallons  of 
water.  This  water  is  of  a  rather  mixed  qual- 
ity, drawn  as  it  is  from  various  sources. 
The  Chadwell  springs  still  contribute,  as  of 
old,  to  the  supply ;  and  there  are  several  ar- 
tesian wells  sunk  at  Cheshunt,  Amwell,  and 
Hampstead  Heath,  which  give  a  cool  water, 
but  one  impregnated  with  the  various  earthy 
deposits  through  which  it  percolates.  The 
river  Lea  at  Hertford  affords  the  main  source 
of  the  supply,  and  the  New  River  is  now 
used  as  a  mere  reservoir  of  subsidence  in 
which  the  water  is  allowed  to  clear  itself  of 
all  alluvial  deposits  before  being  passed 
through  the  filter-beds.  The  river — it  may 
be  called  the  Old  River  now — is  not  quite  so 
picturesque  as  of  old,  many  of  the  windings 
and  turnings  having  been  replaced  by  short 
cuts,  which  have  reduced  its  length  from  for- 
ty-two to  twenty-eight  miles.  It  yet  retains 
its  pastoral  character,  gratoy  margin,  and 
cool  weeping  willows,  which  tempt  the  pa- 
tient angler  to  its  banks,  its  eels,  its  reeds, 
and  its  simple  look  of  nature,  which  is  how- 
ever quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  trim  artifi- 
cial ponds  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  other 
companies ;  it  may,  however,  bo  none  the 
worse  for  that. 

The  West  Middlesex,  the  Grand  Junction, 
and  the  SouthwarkandVauxhall  Companies, 
obtain  their  supply  from  the  Thames  at 
Hampton.  The  pipes  of  the  three  com- 
panies have  made  a  long  arm,  and  dip 
their  water  from  the  comparatively  pure 
stream  flowing  through  the  pleasant  meadows 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  They  come 
side  by  side  as  far  as  Twickenham,  where 
the  mains  of  the  Grand  Junction  Company 
branch  off  to  its  pumping  station  at  Kew ; 
whilst  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  and 
West  Middlesex  mains  cross  under  the  Thames 
at  Richmond,  and  finally  separate  at  Mort- 
lake, — the  pipes  of  the  former  bearing  to  the 
left  toward  the  works  at  Battersea,  and  those 
of  the  latter  oompany  raniiiDg  toward  the 


bend  of  the  river  at  Barnes,  supplying  its  ^ 
reservoirs  of  subsidence  and- filter-beds  there: 
again  crossing  under  the  river  to  the  works 
at  Hammersmith,  whence  the  water  is 
pumped  to  its  reservoirs  and  mains  for  delif- 
ery.  Of  old  the  Grand  Junction  Companj 
took  its  waters  from  the  canal  of  that  name ; 
this  source  they  changed,  but  not  improved* 
in  1822,  for  the  river  Thames,  -placing  their 
'*  intake  "  or  supply-pipe  in  close  proximi^ 
to  the  outfall  of  the  Great  Ranelagh  Sewer. 
They  were  not  particular  in  those  daje. 
The  Vauxhall  Company  scarcely  gathered 
from  a  purer  source,  as  they  went  no  higher 
than  the  Red  House '  at  Battersea,  a  part  of 
the  river  saturated  with  sewage.  The  coneo-^ 
quence  of  this  careleraness  we  shall  allude  to 
hereafter.  The  West  Middlesex  Companj 
mainly  supplies  the  Hammersmith,  Tumbam 
Green,  and  Kensington  districts  in  thesoath, 
and  Portland  Town  and  Regent*s  Park  in  the 
north,  throwing  out  branches  as  far  as  Wil- 
lesdcn  and  Hendon.  This  company  supplies 
about  33,500  houses  with  8,250,000  gallons 
daily. 

The  water  territory  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Company  wedges  in  between  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  that  of  the  West  Middle- 
sex, and  supplies  Notting  llill,  Tiburnia,  and  ' 
that  aristocratic  portion  of  town  lying  to  the 
north  of  Hyde  Park,  the  Green  Park,  and 
St.  James's  Park,  and  sending  a  long  offiihoot 
to  Brentford,  Isleworth,  and  Twickenham. 
Although  there  are  only  nineteen  thousand 
houses  in  its  district,  it  consumes  eight  mil- 
million  gallons  daily  or  only  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion less  than  the  tenants  of  the  West  Middle- 
sex Company,  with  pretty  nearly  double  the 
number  of  houses,  and  we  should  say  qaadm* 
pie  its  number  of  inhabitants:  so  that  the 
rich  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  poor 
in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  water  supplied 
to  them,  when  in  reality  they  want  it  less. 

The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company 
supplies  the  district  skirting  the  river  ftom 
Putney  to  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  running  ss 
far  south  as  Clapham ;  and  another  distriot 
far  to  the  east,  extending  from  London  Bridge 
to  Rotherhithe.  This  is  a  wide  and  poor  dis- 
trict, covered  with  small  houses,  forty-6?e 
thousand  of  which  it  supplies  with  upwards 
of  eleven  thousand  gallons  daily.  Between 
the  east  and  west  segments  of  its  river- 
side population,  the  Lambeth  Company  in^ 
terrenes ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  the  umubs 
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of  the  two  companies  intermingle.  This  com- 
pany supplies  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  bouses  with  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  gallons  daily,  drawn  from  the 
Thames  at  Thames  Ditton.  The  Chelsea 
Company  also  draws  its  supply  from  the 
same  source,  the  mains  crossing  over  the 
Thames,  at  Putney,  by  means  of  an  Iron 
bridge.  The  pipes  of  this  company  supply 
Fulham  and  the  whole  of  Chelsea,  Plmlico, 
Belgravia,  and  extend  north  as  far  as  Buck- 
ingham Palace  an(l  the  Green  Park. 

The  East  London  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  metropolis,  draws  its  supplies 
from  the  river  Lea  above  Tottenham,  and 
serves  the  riverside  district  from  St.  Kather- 
ine^s  Dock  to  the  shores  opposite  East  Green- 
wich, including  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  run- 
ning inland  as  far  north  as  Stamford  Ilill, 
and  serving  Stratford-le-Bow,  Bcthnal  Green, 
Bromley,  and  West  Ham.  This  is  perhaps 
the  poorest  district  in  the  metropolis  as  re- 
gards its  resident  population.  There  are  up- 
wards of  80,500  houses  and  factories  sup- 
plied from  the  mains  of  this  company,  and 
yet  not  more  than  17,250,000  gallons  are 
served  daily  to  this  district,  of  which  a  very 
large  amount  is  consumed  by  the  manufac- 
tories with  which  it  abounds.  We  are  afraid 
the  little  children  in  this  company's  territory 
get  bu  t  short  allowance.  We  can  understand , 
from  these  shortcomings  of  an  essential  of 
health  for  young  children,  how  it  is  the  mor- 
tality among  the  poor  is  so  great. 

The  Kent  Water  Company,  which  was 
established  as  long  back  as  1699,  supplies 
Greenwich,  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Plump- 
stead,  and  extends  its  mains  inland  as  far  as 
Lewisham.  Until  latterly  it  drew  its  sup- 
plies from  the  river  Raveosbourne ;  but  it 
DOW  obtains  them  from  artesian  wells  bored 
deeply  into  the  chalk.  This  is  a  small  com- 
pany, working  in  a  comparatively  thinly- 
pcoplcd  district.  Not  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  houses  are  supplied, 
and  the  quantity  pumped  daily  is  not  more 
than  six  million  gallons. 

The  old  Hampstead  Company,  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  now  merged 
into  the  New  River  Company  ;  so  nothing 
further  need  be  said  about  it. 

Before  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  passed 
io  1852,  came  into  operation,  there  used  to 
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in  the  most  reckless  manner.  The  conae- 
quence  was  bad  blood  and  a  constant  inter- 
necine warfare.  The  workmen  sometimes 
would  come  across  each  other  in  the  trenches 
they  were  digging  to  lay  their  mains,  and 
fight  with  shovel  and  pick  in  the  most  des- 
perate manner.  The  act  of  parliament,  how- 
ever, put  a  stop  to  this,  by  mapping  out  the 
district  each  company  should  work  in  ;  and 
now  those  territories  are  defined  by  certain 
high  roads,  which  they  never  attempt  to  pass. 
Indeed,  the  former  enmity  is  turned  into  too 
close  a  friendship;  and  the  public,  which 
formerly  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  competi- 
tion, now  find  them  a  compact  body,  support- 
ing each  other  and  forming  a  power  against 
which  they  find  it  futile  to  contend. 

Having  mapped  out  the  whole  of  the  me- 
tropolis into  the  eight  districts  which  the 
different  companies  supply,  we  will  refer  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  water  is  collected, 
purified,  and  distributed  to  the  houses.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that,  by  the  Metropolis 
Water  Act,  the  whole  water  trade  of  the 
capital  was  revolutionized.  London  had 
grown  mightily  ;  it  had  thrown  its  arms  out 
in  every  direction  ;  crept  up  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  and  crowned  the  surrounding  hills ; 
but  yet  the  water  companies  did  not  move 
further  afield.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  Thames  and  the  other  rivers  that  supplied 
the  different  companies  had  become  polluted 
with  sewage.  Not  only  was  a  disinclination 
shown  to  move  to  purer  sources  of  supply, 
but  it  was  contended  by  their  spokesman. 
Sir  William  Clay,  in  a  vehement  pamphlet, 
that  better  water  could  not  be  given  than 
they  were  then  serving.  Whilst  interested 
capitalists  were  thus  attempting  to  demon- 
strate the  thing  that  was  not,  and  whilst  the 
old  sources  of  supply  were  still  in  full  action, 
an  experiment  was  being  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  cholera  epidemic  of  1853-4,  which 
showed  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that 
the  source  from  which  some  of  the  drinking 
water  was  obtained  affected  the  death-rate  in 
a  most  alarming  degree.  The  South  London 
area,  which  suffered  so  severely  in  this  epi- 
demic, was  served  by  two  water  companies, — 
those  of  Lambeth,  and  Southwark  and  Vaux- 
hall ;  the  former  company  pumping  from 
the  Thames  at  the  comparatively  pure  source, 
Thames    Ditton,  the    latter   from   the   foul 


be  constant  squabbling  between  the  compa- !  source,  the  river  opposite   the  Red  House, 
Dies,  and  they  invaded  each  other's  territories  |  Battersea.  Twenty-five  thousand  houses  were 
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supplied  by  the  Lambeth  CompaDy,  and  forty 
thousand  bouses  by  the  Yauxhall  Goi^paDy* 
Both  were  of  a  perfectly  similar  character  ; 
indeed  in  many  cases  the  mains  of  one  com- 
pany ran  along  one  side  of  tlie  street,  and  the 
mains  of  the  other  on  the  opposite  side. 
Here,  then,  was  a  means  of  judging  of  the 
action  of  two  water  services,  differing  con- 
siderably in  purity,  and  supplied  to  no  in- 
considerable neighborhood,  but  to  a  fifth  por- 
tion of  the  whole  metropolis,  under  the  pecul- 
iar circumstances  of  a  severe  epidemic,  in 
which  water  was  held  by  all  medical  authori- 
ties to  play  a  very  important  part.  The  re- 
sult, as  worked  out  by  a  careful  house-to- 
house  inspection,  under  the  eye  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  was  most  decisive.  The  cholera 
deaths  in  the  24,854  houses  containing  a 
population  of  166,906  persons  in  the  district 
supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company,  supply- 
ing from  a  comparatively  pure  source,  were 
611 :  being  at  the  rate  of  37  to  every  10,000 
living  ;  whilst  in  the  40,726  houses  supplied 
by  the  Vauxhall  Company,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  268,171  persons,  there  occurred 
3476  deaths,  being  at  the  rate  of  130  to  every 
10,000  living  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  officer 
of  health's  (Mr.  Simon's)  report,  **  The  popu- 
lation drinking  dirty  water  accordingly  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  three-and-a-half  times 
as  much  mortality  as  the  population  drinking 
the  other  water."  This  crucial  test  silenced 
the  advocates  of  the  old  sources  of  supply  as 
all-sufficient,  and  it  also  showed  the  necessity 
of  a  strict  supervision  over  companies  which 
held  in  their  hands  the  keys  of  life  and  death, 
and  were  inclined  to  use  the  latter  in  order 
to  save  their  pockets. 

The  Act  of  1852  did  two  things  for  the 
public :  it  sent  all  the  water  companies 
drawing  from  the  Thames  above  Teddington 
Lock,  and  other  companies,  using  other 
rivers,  higher  up  to  purer  sources  of  supply ; 
and  it  forced  all  of  them  to  filter  their  water. 
Before  this  act  was  passed,  not  half  of  the 
drinking  water  of  the  metropolis  was  filtered. 
Five  out  of  the  eight  companies,  including 
the  two  largest,  never  thought  it  necessary 
to  clear  the  water  they  served  of  more  than 
the  heavy  particles  it  held  in  suspension. 
Parliament,  however,  saw  the  necessity  for 
something  more  than  this;  and  now  oil  the 
water  used  for  household  purposes  is  filtered. 
The  process  of  purification  and  filtration  used 
by  all  the  companies  is  pretty  similar.    The 


water  runs  directly  into  the  reserToirs  of 
subsidence,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  its  condi- 
tion of  turbidity  when  gathered.  When  all 
the  alluvial  or  heavy  particles  in  suspension 
are  thrown  down,  it  is  pumped  into  the  filter- 
beds.  These  beds  are  made  of  layers  of  sand, 
ranging  from  three  to  five  feet  in  tbickoesB. 
Thames  and  Harwick  sand,  with  fine  and 
coarse  gravel,  are  generally  employed.  The 
value  of  filtering  is  easily  estimated,  by  con- 
paring  a  glass  of  water  drawn  from  the  res- 
ervoir of  subsidence  with  one  drawn  frum 
the  filter-bed.  Tho  filter-beds  not  only  act 
mechanically  by  straining  the  water  of  all 
matters  held  in  suspension,  but  also  chemi- 
cally, by  oxygenating,  and  therefore  baming 
up,  all  matters  the  oxygen  can  act  upon.  It 
also  aerates  to  a  certain  extent,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  that  adheres  to  particles  of  sand 
and*  gravel  being  very  great. 

In  the  years  1851-56  a  series  of  chemical 
experiments  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  dif- 
ferent companies  during  the  two  periods  was 
made  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  result 
of  the  changes  of  source  and  of  the- use  of  the 
beds  was,  that  in  tho  latter  year  one  half  of 
the  organic  matter  it  had  previously  contain- 
ed had  disappeared  :  a  very  admirable  exam- 
ple of  abolishing  adulterations  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we 
could  control  our  solids  as  efiectually  by  a 
similar  enactment.  When  the  water  is  puri- 
fied, it  has  to  be  pumped  to  the  reservoirs  of 
supply,  and  to  the  mains  direct.  Any  one 
conversant  with  the  suburbs  of  London  must 
have  observed  that  tho  reservoirs  of  subsi- 
dence and  filtration  are  mostly  situated  at 
the  old  pumping  stations  of  the  different 
companies,  some  miles  nearer  town  than  the 
sources  from  which  they  obtain  their  present 
supply ;  thus  their  works  are  situated  mid- 
way between  the  consumers  and  the  intake. 
The  traveller  by  suburban  railways  must  bat« 
observed  those  reservoirs,  some  of  them  oorer- 
ing  many  acres  ;  and  all  of  them  put  together 
would  form  a  lake  of  two  hundred  acres  in 
extent. 

The  filtered  water  has  now  again  to  be 
pumped  to  the  reservoirs,  from  which  it  has 
to  be  distributed  by  gravitation  or  otherwise. 
The  different  companies  have  seized  upon  all 
the  high  ground  about  the  metropolis  for  tbo 
purpose  of  these  reservoirs.  W  henever,  good 
reader,  you  see  a  high  hill,  be  sure  there  JMI 
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will  find  one  of  those  deep  cups,  from  which 
the  metropolis  daily  drinks.  If  we  stroll 
over  Ciimpden  Hill,  Kensington,  for  example, 
at  its  highest  point,  we  find  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  water  farms  of  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex nnd  Grand  Junction  Companies.  These 
reservoirs  being  within  fi?e  miles  of  St.  Paul's, 
according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  are  cover- 
ed in  to  preserve  them  from  the  smoke  and 
foul  drip; tings  of  the  London  air.  The  arched 
brick  Cu'Vcriugd  are  hollow,  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  curnnt,  of  air  to  pasd  through  them  ;  the 
Grand  Junction  reservoir  is  sown  with  grass, 
and,  lieing  in  gentle  ridges,  at  this  time  of 
the  jenr  I  as  all  the  appearance  of  a  stubbie 
field.  Covering  in  the  reservoirs  not  only 
keeps  out  dirt,  but  it  prevents  vegetable 
growths  from  fouling  the  water.  Not  many 
yeara  ago  there  used  to  be  an  open  supply 
reservoir  at  tho  corner  of  the  Green  Park, 
near  Piccadilly,  and  another  round  one  in 
Uyde  Park,  since  turned  into  a  garden  ;  these 
were  generally  covered  with  scum  nnd  filth. 
The  fastidious  ladies  in  the  neighborhood, 
possibly,  would  not  have  touched  water,  bad 
they  known  they  were  drawing  it  from  such 
a  puddle. 

To  return,  however,  to  these  Campden 
tfill  reservoirs.  The  customers  of  the  West 
Middlesex  Company  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood are  supplied  by  tho  reservoir  by 
simple  gravitation  ;  all  higher  points— and 
they  supply  even  tho  tall  residential  tower 
on  the  crest  of  tho  hill— are  supplied  by  the 
direct  force  of  tho  mains  pumped  from  Ilam- 
mersmith,  as  they  have  no  engines  at  work 
here.  It  is  diffcient  with  the  adjacent  works 
of  tho  Grand  Junction  Company.  They  also 
supply  as  much  of  their  high  service  as  their 
reservoir  will  reach,  but  the  high  ground  on 
Notting  llill  is  met  by  their  pumping  engine. 
The  tail  tower,  which  couxnands  the  whole 
landscape  around,  contains  what  are  termed 
•*  stand-pipop," — huge  pipes,  in  the  form  of 
long-lcj!ged  tuning-forks  placed  on  end.  Up 
these  pipes  the  water  is  forced  by  tho  pow- 
erful steam-engine  on  the  premises.  There 
are  two  of  thetK)  stand-pipes  :  one  90  feet 
high,  the  other  130  feet.  The  lower  one 
supplies  the  medium  high  service,  and  the 
bigiier  one  furcen  water  250  feet  above  Trin- 
ity high-water  mark.  The  still  higher  dis- 
trict of  the  West  Middlesex  Comjttiny  above 
Primruso  llill  is  supplied  by  pumping  en- 
gines, forcing  from  the  reservoir  at  Barrow- 
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All  the  companies 
supply  their  high  service  after  the  manner  of 
these  two,  either  by  directly  forcing  the  water 
from  the  low  level  through  the  mains  to  the 
high  reservoirs,  or  by  forcing  it  to  a  high  level 
through  stand-pipes.  We  never  go  through 
the  narrow  passage  on  Campden  llill,  divid- 
ing these  two  great  reservoirs,  and  listen  to 
the  measured  beat  of  the  great  steam-engine, 
which  goes  night  and  day  without  ceasing  -* 
like  the  human  heart, — without  thinking  of 
the  labor  it  is  saving  the  thousands  of  dome»> 
tics  of  the  neighborhood  in  conveying  the 
daily  water  supply  to  the  topmost  stories  of 
the  houses.  The  New  River  Company  forces 
its  water  at  Uampetcad  as  high  as  the  cross 
of  St.  Paul's. 

There  are  many  other  of  the  high  servios 
stand-pipes  hidden,  like  those  at  Campden 
Hill,  by  architectural  structures  of  striliing 
appearance,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  in  tho 
Green  Lanes,  Stoko  Newington,  belonging  to 
the  New  River  Company,  which  takes  tho 
form  of  a  feudal  Scotch  castle  of  grand  pro- 
portions, and  grimly  frowns  over  the  land- 
scape around  like  a  veritable  stronghold,  in- 
stead of  being  a  case  for  biding  steam-engines 
and  ugly  iron  pipes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  stand-pipe  of  the  Lambeth  Company 
stands  out  in  all  its  nakedness,  like  a  Brol>- 
dignagian  wind  instrument  placed  mouth 
downwards  to  drain. 

Of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  small  capil- 
lary vessels, — the  pumping  engines,  the  great 
iron  mains,  and  the  house-service  pipes  of 
lead  and  iron, — which  constitute  the  distrib- 
uting machinery  of  the  different  companies, 
we  have  now  to  speak.  Cut  across  any  thor- 
oughfare you  like,  and  you  are  sure  to  lay 
bare  one  or  more  of  those  great  vessels  which 
circulate  the  living  waters  to  every  house- 
hold, and  in  many  cases  to  every  floor  in 
London.  As  in  the  human  body,  so  in  the 
fabric  of  underground  London,  we  find  greai 
ducts  which  supply  and  nourish  the  popu- 
lation. 

We  have  said  that  three  of  the  great  water 
companies  extend  their  suction-pipes  of  sup. 
ply — their  chyle  ducts,  to  follow  out  our 
anatomical  similitude — as  far  as  Ilampton. 
Miles  and  miles  into  the  country  we  may  see 
the  great  mains,  a  yard  in  diameter,  dipping 
under  the  Thames,  crossing  deep  ditches,  and 
passing  along  the  fields  and  furzy  c^tmmons, 
at  certain  points   intercommunicating   with 
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each  other,  in  case  either  may  require  tem- 
porary help.  The  far-oflf  Bouree  is  little 
dreamed  of  by  the  thirsty  soul,  who  qaaffi} 
from  the  drinking-fountain  in  the  crowded 
street.  lie  little  fancies  that,  like  the  loanger 
he  watches  at  Vcrey*s,  sucking  his  sherry- 
cobbler  along  a  straw,  that  he,  too«  is  sucking 
at  the  stream  through  ten  miles  of  iron  pipe, 
the  end  of  which  dips  into  the  Thames  close 
to  Wolscy's  pleasant  palace.  The  great 
mains  of  all  the  companies  are  thirty-six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  it  must  bo  rememliercd  they 
are  free  and  fully  charged  at  all  times,  so 
that,  in  case  of  6re,  the  fireman  has  only  to 
turn  the  plug  to  get  any  quantity  of  water 
be  requires.  In  some  cases, — such  as  at  the 
great  fire  in  Tooley  Street, — thousands  of 
tons  of  water  are  thus  abstracted  gratuitously 
without  interfering  with  the  supply  to  the 
bouses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  mains,  indeed  all  the  pipes,  were 
wooden, — the  trunks  of  trees  bored  out, — 
and  in  no  case  of  more  than  one  foot  in  diam- 
eter. How  the  metropolitan  giant  must 
have  grown,  the  size  of  his  present  iron  arte- 
ries is  a  proof.  The  mains  of  the  eight 
water  companies  not  only  supply  London 
proper,  but  push  out  far  into  the  country, 
invading  even  the  agricultural  districts,  and 
supplying  its  farms.  They  distribute  in  the 
aggregiite  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
guUmH  daily,  through  three  thousand  and  odd 
miles  of  mains,  and  supply  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  houses  and  factories, 
through  capillary  pipes  upwards  of  seven  thou- 
sand miles  in  length.  If  ail  the  water  daily  used 
in  this  great  city  were  collected  in  one  great 
reservoir,  it  would  cover  seventy  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  six  feet  in  depth.  As  the  spectator 
watched  this  great  expanse  of  water,  he 
would  see  it  hour  by  hour  drained  to  the 
bottom  by  the  collective  millions  in  the  me- 
tropolis as  calmly  and  noiselessly  as  a  cup  is 
drained  by  a  dusty  roadside  traveller, 

The  collective  iron  heart — the  steam-en- 
gines which  propel  this  flood — possesses  a  force 
of  not  less  than  nine  thousand  horses.  The 
pressure  through  the  mains  is  so  great  that 
at  times  they  are  ruptured,  and  the  escaping 
water  twirs  up  the  roadway  with  the  force 
of  a  mine  exploding,  and  mounting  at  least 
sixty  feet  in  the  air.  From  the  mains,  small- 
er  pipt'S  are  given  off,  which  communicate 
with  the  leaden  pipes  which  come  into  the 
houses.     At  a  certain  hour  these  capillaries 
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discharge  themselves  into  the  biga 
cisterns  with  a  rush  which  testifice  to  tb« 
force  with  which  the  water  is  pumped  by  the 
engines ;  at  another  hour  the  lower  cistemi 
are  supplied.  A  long  battle  has  been  fougbt, 
respecting  this  intermitting  supply,  between 
the  companies  and  the  Board  of  Health.  The 
latter  are  anxious  that  a  constant  supply 
should  be  introduced  ;  in  other  words,  that 
every  household  should  be  able  to  draw  off 
water  direct  from  the  main  when  required. 
Indeed,  provisions  under  certain  regulation* 
were  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
stant service  in  the  not  of  1852;  but  tboj 
have  never  been  put  in  force.  Tho  compa- 
nies ol)ject  that  the  waste  of  water  would  be 
so  tremendous,  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
taps  in  the  poorer  houses,  that  it  is  importsl- 
hie  to  give  a  constant  supply.  The  inter- 
mittent supply,  on  the  other  hand,  is  m 
source  of  great  expense  in  the  mere  matter 
of  supply  cisterns,  and,  moreover,  it  givei 
rise  to  the  chance  of  lead  poisoning, — a  die- 
ease  which  often  prostrates  a  family,  e^po- 
cially  its  younger  members,  without  any 
discernible  cause,  until  tho  wrists  become 
paralyzed,  and  the  doctor  suspects  the  leaden 
cisterns.  In  many  cases  an  iron  nail  driven 
into  its  leaden  lining,  or  inferior  solder  In 
contact  with  it,  will  set  up  galvanic  action, 
which  slowly  dissolves  the  metal.  This  dan- 
ger is  avoided  by  the  use  of  slate  or  galvan- 
ized iron  cisterns ;  but  all  the  plumbers  are 
in  league  against  their  introduction. 

There  is  one  very  legitimate  complaint 
against  all  the  water  companies,  and  that  is  the 
very  limited  time  they  allow  the  water  to  be 
turned  on.  This  time  varies  from  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  Tho  latter  is  by  far 
too  short  a  period  to  fill  the  water-butts  gen- 
erally in  use,  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor ; 
and  where  cisterns  are  in  use,  they  arc  placed 
in  such  confined  rooms  or  passages  as  to  ren- 
der tho  water  totally  unfit  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. Water,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
a  great  capacity  for  absorbing  delcteruMU 
gases :  one  hundred  pints  of  water  will  alH 
sorb  twelve  and  a  half  pints  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  or  common  coal  gas,  and,  what  ia 
worse  still,  its  own  bulk  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen or  drain  gas !  Those  who  know  the 
vitiated  condition  of  tho  ventilation ;  and  of 
the  sewers  in  small  houses,  will  see  the  tail 
importance  of  this  fact  as  regards  the  health 
of  the  poor.    Their  water  supply,  on  iht 
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pra^nt  intermittenk  Bjstem,  stored,  as  it 
generally  is,  in  close  passages,  and  evcD  in 
the  living  rooms,  must  be  more  or  less  poi- 
soned. It  is  nothing  less  than  a  drain-gas 
trap  set  up  on  the  most  cunning  principles 
possible  to  catch  the  poisonous  air.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  inter- 
mittent water  supply  we  know  of;  but  there 
is  still  another  scarcely  less  important :  we 
allude  to  the  omission  of  all  water  supply  on 
the  Sunday.  The  companies  excuse  them- 
selves for  the  omission  by  pleading  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  their  servants  rest  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Tills  is  all  very  proper ;  but  surely  the 
water  might  be  turned  on  late  on  Saturday 
night.  If  '*  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness," 
surely  the  companies  are  doing  a  very  wrong 
thing  in  denying  to  the  poor  man  tho  use  of 
water  on  the  only  day  he  has  time  thoroughly 
to  wash  himself. 

The  development  of  the  various  water 
companies  must  lead,  from  time  to  time,  to 
great  changes  in  their  machinery  and  arrange- 
ments. In  the  six  years  from  1850  to  1856, 
when  tho  new  sources  of  supply  came  into 
operation,  the  water  supply  of  the  metropo- 
lis nearly  doubled, — the  gross  daily  quantity 
used  in  the  former  year  having  been  44,383,- 
332  gallons,  and  in  tho  latter  year  upwards 
of  81,000,000  gallons.  The  eight  years  that 
have  since  elapsed  have  shown  no  such  enor- 
mous augmentation,  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment upwards  of  95,000,000  gallons  are  daily 
supplied  ;  and  year  by  year  those  companies 
whose  territories  have  a  free,  expanding  mar- 
gin toward  the  country  are  darting  out  their 
mains  in  all  directions. 

In  looking  at  the  Metropolitan  Water  Com- 
panies' Map,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  its  cir- 
culating system  is  stealing  along  the  great 
highways  traversed  by  their  mains.  It  would 
seem  as  though  these  great  arteries,  when 
tbey  shoot  out  into  the  open  country  toward 
their  sources  of  supply,  immediately  have 
the  effect  of  gathering  a  population  on  either 
side  of  them,  organizing  a  system  of  bouses, 
and  extending  the  town-life,— -just.as  when  an 
artery  is  seen  in  embryotic  life  to  organize 
the  hitherto  inanimate  mass  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

As  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  becomes  de- 
serted as  a  place  of  residence,  and  the  tide 
of  life  is  pultiated  by  rail  and  steamboat  and 
omnibus  nocturnally  to  its  outskirts,  the  in- 
Taaioo  of  the  country  by  the  water  oompa- 
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nies  will  go  on  increasing ;  and  with  in- 
creased trade  we  may  hope  for  increased  pu- 
rity and  cheapness  of  the  water  supply.  At 
the  present  moment  the  water  supplied  is 
adulterated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives  it  much  hard- 
ness,— a  quality  undesirable  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  and  also  for  domestic  use.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  an  able  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  that  if  we  possessed 
such  pure  water  as  that  supplied  to  Glasgow 
from  the  Highland  lakes,  London  would  save 
annually  not  less  than  £250,000,  in  the  items 
of  soda  and  soap  now  needlessly  wasted  in 
consequence  of  the  hardness  of  our  water. 
As  drinking-water,  moreover,  it  may  be  ma- 
terially improved.  Greater  purity  has  in- 
deed been  enforced  by  tho  Legislature,  but 
more  still  can  be  done.  The  notorious  fact 
that  the  public  prefer  the  water  from  tho  few 
famous  pumps  yet  remaining  to  the  town, 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  companies  that 
they  havo  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  to 
attain  to  than  they  have  yet  reached.  The 
famous  Aldgate  Pump  was  known  to  derive 
its  cool,  sparkling  water  from  the  admixture 
of  the  nitrates  drained  from  tho  decaying 
humanity  in  the  adjacent  churchyard.  Yet 
its  water  was  much  prized.  The  Piccadilly 
Pump  and  the  Burlington  Gardens  Pump  are 
looked  upon  as  precious  by  the  neighboring 
inhabitants.  A  draught  from  the  next  drink- 
ing-fountain  supplied  by  the  companies*  wa- 
ter, and  a  draught  from  either  of  tho  pumps 
we  have  mentioned,  at  once  shows  the  supe- 
riority of  the  latter  as  a  drinking-water. 
And  what  is  the  reason  ?  Not  that  the  pump- 
water  is  more  pure, — the  contrary  is  the 
fact, — but  that  it  possesses  coolness  and 
aeration,  qualities  in  which  the  water  com- 
panies* water  is  lamentably  deficient.  We 
do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day  when  the 
companies  will  be  forced  to  aerate  their  wa- 
ter, as  they  are  now  forced  to  filter  it,  and  to 
cool  it  also,  by  storing  it  in  deep  underground 
receptacles  instead  of  in  reservoirs  exposed 
to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  from  which  it  is 
protected  by  brick  arches  only.  Water  at 
sixty  degrees  in  the  summer  is  certainly  not 
delectable,  and  as  long  as  it  reaches  this  tem- 
perature, well-water  with  all  its  impurities 
will  be  preferred. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  prolong  the  exists 
ence  of  the  public  pumps  that  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  impregnated  with  fascal  matter 
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which  has  filtered  through  the  surrouDding 
6oil;  indeed,  the  testimony  of  the  city  officer 
of  health,  that,  of  the  thirty-six  pumps  in 
the  city,  hardly  one  supplies  a  drinkable  water, 
is  conclusive  on  that  point.  But  we  must  re- 
mind our  reader  that  the  use  of  the  word 
**  drinkable*'  is  here  meant  for  healthful, — 
that  many,  cTcn  of  the  city  pumps,  supply 
water  that  is  very  palatable,  although  impure, 
18  notorious,  and  it  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
on  that  account.  When  some  few  years  since 
all  the  city,  and  indeed  most  of  the  metio- 
politan,  I  c>mps  were  denounced  by  the  health 
oflicers,  ar.d  in  many  cases  wcro  closed,  the 
poor  wayfai'er  was  much  in  the  position  of 
the  ancient  mariner,  who  might  have  ex- 
claimed as  he  read  on  the  walls  the  locality  of 
the  fire-plugs,  and  saw  the  great  pipes  rami- 
fying beneath  his  feet  wherever  the  ground 
was  opened, — 

"  Water,  water,  everywhere. 
And  not  a  drop  to  drink  !  '* 

Here  was  a  measure  which  operated  directly 
againet  the  temperance  movement.  If  a 
man  was  thirsty,  be  was  forced  to  go  into  the 
next  public-houee;  for  the  public  pump  was 
denounced  as  poisonous.  This  anomalous 
condition  of  things,  however,  soon  wrought 
its  own  cure.  The  drinking  fountain  move- 
ment, initiated  by  a  few  benevolent  individ- 
uals, furnished  many  of  our  great  thorough- 
fares with  elegant  drinking  fountains.  Some 
of  these — for  want  of  care  and  attention — 
have  fallen  into  decay ;  and  that  most  pain- 
ful of  all  material  sights — a  fountain  dry — 
DOW  and  then  meets  the  public  gaze.  This 
fact,  and  also  the  more  important  one,  that 
the  water  supply  for  the  passenger  trafiic  of 
a  vast  city  could  not  be  sufficiently  met  by 
the  desultory  cfTarts  of  individuals,  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan  Drink- 
ing Fountains  Association,  which  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  task  of  furnishing  London 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  these  life-giving 
streams;  and  they  now  propose  to  take  into 
their  care  those  that  have  fallen  into  neglect. 

The  company  has  already  erected  upwards 
of  eighty  drinking  fountains,  all  more  or  less 
artistic  in  character,  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares. That  the  public  appreciate  them  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  quarter  of  a 
milliun  of  people  daily  drink  from  them  in 
the  summer,  und  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
persons  were  counted  drinking  at  one  partic- 
ular fountain  in  a  single  day.    Many  of  these 


wayside  fountains,  placed  to  welcome  and 
restore  the  exhausted  traveller,  are  engraved 
with  some  well-chosen  sacred  words  of  com- 
fort and  hope  ;  where  the  wayworn  man  may 
perchance  drink  in,  also,  of  the  living  waters 
of  life, — **  a  word  spoken  in  due  season  how 
good  is  it." 

And  these  fountains  are  not  appropriated 
to  man  alone  :  in  most  there  is  a  dog-trough, 
and  in  some  a  separate  arrangement  for  sup- 
plying horses  and  cattle.  There  is  a  nniver- 
sai  humanity  in  this  arrangement,  which 
must  address  itself  to  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature. 

**  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
Both  man,  and  beast,  and  bird." 

And  be  sure  the  great  Giver  will  not  forget 
those  who  ofier  a  draught  of  Water  even  to 
the  meanest  beast  of  the  field. 

Whilst  the  legislature  has  forced  all  the  wa- 
ter companies  supplying  themselves  from  the 
Thames  higher  up  the  stream,  it  has  not  ami' 
cipated  an  evil  which  is  slowly  assuming  very 
large  proportions.  The  towns  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  far  above  the  highest  sources  from 
which  any  of  the  companies  now  obtain  their 
supplies,  have  obtained  acts  of  parliament  to 
drain  directly  into  the  river.  Bramah,  when 
he  invented  the  water-closet,  little  thought 
that  he  was  transferring  the  sewage,  by  means 
of  the  new  vehicle,  from  one  household  to  that 
of  another's  water-tank  lower  down  the 
stream.  But  this  really  is  the  case  ;  and  as 
the  towns  increase  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  we  shall  find  that  instead  of  going 
up  stream  to  get  nearer  the  pure  element,  we 
are  only  meeting  town  refuse  half  way. 

Unless  the  legislature  interferes  to  prevent 
these  towns,  fast  increasing  in  size  and  popu- 
lation, from  pouring  their  refuse  sewage  poi- 
son into  our  drinking  water,  by  forcing  fbem 
to  utilize  it  on  the  land  where  Nature  intended 
it  should  go,  the  public  will  bo  obliged  to  de- 
mand that  our  sources  of  supply  be  changed 
absolutely  to  the  pure  gathering  ground 
which  the  Board  of  Health  has  00  long  sug- 
gested. Next  to  the  granite  rock  rcaervotr 
of  Loch  Katrine,  which  supplies,  perhaps, 
the  purest  water  in  the  world  to  Glasgow, 
the  water  from  the  gathering  grounds  supply- 
ing the  town  of  Farnham  in  Surrey  is  the 
most  free  from  any  kind  of  adulteration. 
These  gathering  grounds,  which  lie  on  the 
hill  side  near  the  town,  are  composed  of  lay- 
ers of  silioeoua  sand  covered  with  hnmth. 
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These  receive  the  rainfall,  and  form,  in  fact, 
gigantic  filter-beds,  wliich  free  the  compara- 
tively pure  rain-water  from  any  little  impu- 
rity it  may  have  contracted.  The  water  is 
gathered  in  ordinary  drain-pipes,  a  few  feet 
below  the  soil,  and  from  these  pipes  it  flows 
into  deep  storage  tanks  which  provide  against 
a  season  of  droughty.  Ti^ese  drainage  pipes 
spread  out  in  every  direction  like  the  roots  of 
a  tree,  and  collect  from  every  particle  of  the 
large  area  of  heath  ;  these  ramifying  ^ther- 
ing  ducts  form  the  scientific  parallel  and 
coi\)lIary  of  the  ducts  of  delivery  which  spread 
the  water  at  present  into  every  bouse  in  the 
metropolis.  These  gathering  grounds  are  no 
mere  matter  of  theory,  as  many  towns  in  the 
North,  besides  Farnham,  have  depended  upon 
the  supply  they  afford.  If  it  is  asked  where 
are  such  gathering  grounds  to  be  found  near 
London,  any  traveller  by  the  South- Western 
Railway  will  answer,  The  long  tract  of  moor- 
land which  stretches  north  and  south  from 
Bagshot  to  Uaslemere,  and  east  and  west 
from  Farnham  to  Woking, — a  tract  covering 
an  area  of  at  present  nearly  valueless  heath, 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  square  miles, — 
a  gathering  ground  sufficient,  with  proper 
storage  reservoirs,  to  supply  the  metropolis  to 
the  end  of  time  with  a  water  not  less  pure 
than  thatof  the  celebrated  Bala  Lake  in  North 
Wales.  It  is  well  to  know  that  if  chartered 
water  companies  fail,  there  is  abundance  of 
water,  of  a  far  purer  quality  than  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  supply,  which  only  awaits  the 
hand  of  the  hydraulic  engineer  to  issue  forth 
into  our  houses  from  the  apparently  dry  and 
thirsty  desert  at  our  doors. 

Andrew  Wynter. 


From  The  Saturday  Reriew. 
FRENCHWOMEN     OF     THE    EIOHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  subject 
for  an  entertainin;;  and  useful  book  than  an 
account  of  the  women  who  made  themselves 
conspicuous  in  French  society  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. These  famous  women  are  interesting 
historically,  as  having  been  closely  connected 
with  men  and  with  events  that  have  paved 
the  way  for  some  of  the  most  important  ideas 
mod  some  of  the  mort  rcmaknible  nchieve- 

•  **  Woman  in  Franco  daring  the  Eightconth  Cen- 
tury. Bjr  Jaiia  Karanagb.  LunUou:  Smith,  ElUor, 
ft  &.  1864. 
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ments  of  our  own  times.  They  are  interest- 
ing philosophically,  as  furnishing  ample  and 
curious  illustrations  of  that  Condition-of- 
Women  question  which  is  daily  attracting 
more  and  more  attention  both  among  mere 
sentimentalists  and  genuine  thinkers.  And 
to  people  who  are  equally  indifferent  to  the 
historical  relation  between  the  characteristics 
of  various  periods  and  to  all  discussions  upon 
the  organization  and  arrangements  of  society, 
they  are  interesting,  because  their  lives  make 
up  an  unparalleled  chronicle  of  wit,  audacity, 
piquant  scandals,  and  romance.  The  materi- 
als are  ns  abundant  as  the  subject  is  attrac- 
tive ;  for  the  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury are  all  but  inexhaustible.  Noblemen  of 
the  court,  philosophers,  footmen,  profligate 
vaurienSy  actresses,  femmcs-de-chambre  have 
all  vied  with  one  another  in  the  copiousness 
of  their  details,  and  the  reckless  candor  of 
their  disclosures.  We  look  in  vain  else- 
where for  80  marvellous  a  development  of  the 
autobiographic  spirit,  whether  it  take  the 
form  of  letters,  journals,  confessions,  or  pro- 
fessed history.  Even  John  Foster,  who 
wished  **  there  were  some  public  special  mark 
and  brand  of  emphatic  reprobation  for  these 
exhibitors  of  their  own  disgrace,"  admits 
that  *'  great  service  may  be  rendered  l)y  the 
publication  of  private  memoirs  written  by 
persons  connected  or  acquainted  with  those  of 
the  highest  order ;  "  and,  as  it  happens,  all 
the  most  valuable  French  memoirs  are  of  this 
kind.  But  the  historian  goes  a  step  further 
than  the  evangelical  moralist,  and  recognizes 
the  service  which  may  be  rendered  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  by  anybody  who  has  kept  a 
tolerably  faithful  chronicle  of  a  life  actively 
passed  in  the  midst  of  society.  Miss  Kava- 
nagh  deserves  some  credit  for  hitting  upon  the 
subject,  and  she  has  unquestionably  compiled 
her  book  with  a  highly  respectable  n mount 
of  industry.  No  name  of  anj  note  has  Ijeen 
omitted,  and  most  of  the  good  authorities 
appear  to  have  been  consulted.  But  the 
writer  makes  a  fatal  mistake  in  fancying  that 
it  is  enough  merely  to  pf  int  the  names  of  her 
authorities  in  alphabetical  order  along  with 
the  table  of  contents,  without  appending  a 
single  reference  to  them  in  the  text.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  she  has  consulted  about 
eighty  or  ninety  authors;  but  we  should  like 
to  see,  by  chapter  and  verse,  that  she  has 
derived  definite  information  from  them  ;  and 
I  we  should  like  to  know,'  moreover,  how  &Lt 
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her  estimate  of  their  comparative  worth 
coincides  with  our  own.  It  is  absurd,  too,  to 
place  in  one  list,  as  if  they  were  all  the  same, 
Rousseau  and  Grimm  and  Saint-Simon  and 
Marmontel,  together  with  Lord  Brougham 
and  Professor  Smythe  and  Mr.  Smith,  au- 
thor of  **  Mirabeau,  a  Life  History."  How 
can  Saint-Simon  and  Mr.  Smith  be  styled 
authorities  in  the  same  sense  of  the  word? 
Second-rate  writers  are  getting  into  a  habit 
of  parading  a  long  list  of  **  authors  consult- 
ed," in  the  hope,  we  suppose,  of  acquiring 
the  highest  reputation  for  learning  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Why,  a  dozen  refer- 
ences are  worth  a  dozen  pages  of  such  lists. 
And  a  graver  mistake  than  omitting  to  refer 
to  authorities  is  omitting  to  digest  them. 
We  are  anxious  to  give  Miss  Kavanagh  full 
credit  for  diligence,  and  we  may  admit  that 
the  state  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  not  so  simple  or  so  fixed  as  to  be 
either  readily  grasped  in  a  single  conception 
or  easily  reproduced  in  a  single  volume.  But 
hero  wc  have  scarcely  any  attempt  to  bring 
out  one  feature  or  one  personage  of  the  time 
in  more  striking  colors  than  another.  Wo- 
men of  very  secondary  importance  occupy  as 
much  space,  and  are  talked  about  just  in  the 
same  way,  as  those  of  the  most  remarkable 
preeminence.  Surely,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  pclect  some  half-dozen  of  the  great- 
est among  them,  and  then  to  group  the  lesser 
lights  around  them.  At  all  events,  the 
method  of  taking  every  name  in  order,  and 
treating  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  as 
much  by  herself  as  possible,  is  about  the 
worst  that  could  have  been  adopted.  This 
artificial  isolation  did  not  exist  in  life,  and  in 
a  book  it  inevitably  tends  to  destroy  anything 
like  a  general  view.  If  Miss  Kavanagh  had 
taken  as  much  pains  to  digest  her  design  as 
she  has  done  to  gain  the  materials  for  carrying 
it  out,  the  reader  would  have  escaped  a  great 
deal  of  vexatious  iteration,  and  would  have 
acquired  a  much  more  substantial  notion  of 
what  Frenchwomen  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  like.  As  it  is,  most  readers  who  were 
not  familiar  with  the  subject  before  will  leave 
off  with  a  confused  lot  of  names  in  their 
minds,  and  the  vaguest  possible  idea  in  what 
respects  women  in  France  a  hundred  years 
ago  reeembled  or  differed  from  their  great- 
grandchildren, or  from  Englishwomen  of  the 
same  time.  The  authoress  does  not  seem  to 
have  met  with  one  book  upon  her  subject 


which  might  have  suggested  all  this  to  her, 
although,  as  it  was  reprinted  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  it  is  now  aooessible  enoagh  ;  we 
mean  Miss  Berry's  '*  Compaiatife  View  of  So- 
cial Li fe  in  England  and  France. ' '     Miss  Ber- 
ry— who  also  edited  the  letters  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  wrote  a  life  of  Madame  da  Deffiind, 
— had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  French  so- 
ciety, history,  and  literature,  and  her  book, 
while  full  of  pleasant  gossip,  is  marked  by  a 
power  of  ingenious  generalization  in  which 
Miss  Kavanagh  is  fatally  wanting.    Miss  Kav- 
anagh writes  about  the  eighteenth  century  as  a 
thoroughly  respectable  English  ladj  who  had 
passed  all  her  days  in  a  country  town  might 
be  expected  to  write.    She  talks  of  Madame 
du  Chatelet  and  Pompadour  and  Mailiy  as 
if  they  were  dreadfully  shocking  women  only 
to  be  spoken  of  in  an  undertone,  and  regards 
most  of  her  other  heroines  from  the  same  do- 
mestic point  of  view.    This  spirit  is  yery  nice 
over  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  but  ought  to 
be  replaced  by  a  wider  and  more  practical 
view  of  life  when  people  write  books  on  wide 
subjects.    Miss  Berry  was  a  jovial  old  pagan, 
and  even  got  so  far  away  from  British  tradir 
tions  as  to  avow  her  opinion  that  the  freedom 
of  life  and  conversation  conceded  to  women 
by  the  organization  of  the  salon  was  far  pref- 
erable'to  English  restraint  and  prudery.  The 
Frenchwoman,  she  maintained,  listens  to  the 
talk  of  men  of  wit,  learning,  and  genius ;  no 
social    trammels  prevent  her  from   talking 
with  them  if  she  has  anything  worth  saying, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  incites  her  to  fit 
herself  for  such  companionship  by  study  and 
reflection.    Frenchwomen  thus  learn  to  take 
an  enlightened  interest  in  every  topic  whidi 
interests  men,  and  the  result  is,  that  they  be- 
come **  intelligent  social  beings.*'    English- 
women, on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  their 
greater  freedom  of  choice  in  marriage,  and 
the  various  other  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sess to  start  with,  degenerate  into  mere  **  gos- 
siping housewives."    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tliis  is  rather  too  widely  stated.     Even    in 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  French  society, 
we  suspect  that  the  number  of  women  who 
were  capable  of  taking  part  in  discuasioos 
where  wit  and  learning  were  called  for  was 
very  small,  and  that  their  position  was  mark- 
edly exceptional.     Out  of  Paris,  and  out  of 
a  comparatively  narrow  circle  even  there, 
women  led  as  humdrum  lives,  and  were  as 
&r  xemoved  from  intelligent  social  beingfi  ai 
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the  goflsiping  housewives  of  England.  Jt  ib  natural  and  as  entertaining  as  De  Foe,  Buggeets 
as  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  all  French-  1  that  societies  of  this  sort  are  not  without  their 
women  talked  and  read  like  Madam  de  Tencin  j  less  agreeable  aspects.  In  a  pat»>age  which 
or  Madam  du  Chatelet,  as  it  would  be  to  sup- 1  Miss  Kavanagh  has  quoted  (she  would  have 

done  well  to  use  Marmontel  still  more  freely) 
he  gives  a  very  lively  description  of  a  party 
at  Madam  de  Tencin*8.     He  complains  that 
every  guest  came  there  ready  to  act  his  part, 
and,  that  the  anxiety  for  display  prevented 
the    conversation    from    following    an    easy 
course.     This  is  probably  an  inseparable  fea- 
ture of  every  society  made  up  of  clever  men, 
and  it  would  be  aggravated  by  the  presence 
of  women  whose  admiration  was  only  to  be 
won  by  shining  in  conversation,  and  by  whom 
the  tenderest   rewards  were  habitually  be- 
stowed as  a  token  of  their  admiration.    The 
real  secret  of  the  success  of  the  salons  seems 
to  be  that  they  were  the  only  places  in  which 
wits  and  philosophers  could  meet   regularly 
without  provoking  the  interference    of  the 
Qovernment.     A  club  was  founded  in  1724 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  literary  and  so- 
cial topics,  and,  from  holding  its  meetings  in 
the  entresol  of  H^nault's  house,  was  known 
as  the  Club  de  TEntresol.     But  Fleury  event- 
ually suppressed  it,  and  no  attempt  was  ever 
again  made  to  form  a  similar  union  before  the 
Revolution.    The  houses  of  women  who  were 
hospitable,  who  liked  the  society  of  wits  and 
philosophers,  and  did  not  object  to  a  certain 
freedom  of  conversation,  were  found  to  be 
safe  and  agreeable  centres  for  writers  and 
thinkers,  whose  ideas  gradually  spread  from 
these  select  coteries  into  the  streets  and  the 
abodes  of  the  multitude.    Women  took  an 
equal  part  in  the  conversation  because  thej 
had  equal  political  rights  with  men, — that  is 
to  say,  neither  of  them  had  any  political 
rights  at  all.      Where  men  enjoy  political 
privileges  which   women  do  not,  the  latter 
will   naturally  have  less  interest  mnd  lees 
weight  in   the  discussion  both  of  political 
matters  and  of  every  other  serious  subject ; 
and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  only  period 
when  men  and  women  met  to  any  considerable 
extent  on  the  same  intellectual  level  was  a 
time  when  the  former  stood  on  no  political 
vantage  ground.    Mr.  Mill  will  find  in  this 
an    argument  for  that  enfranchisement  of 
women  which  he  considers  as  so  urgently  de- 
manded alike  by  justice  and  policy.    It  is 
fair  to  add,  however,  that  this  was  a  time 
also  when  what  oonstitutes  the  English  notion 
of  domestic  morality  waa  most  Bystematioall/ 


pose  that  men  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century  all  talked  like  Dr.  Johnson. 

But  it  must  be  granted  that  women  have 
never  openly  occupied  a  position  of  such  sub- 
stantial inQuence  and  power  in  England  as 
was  held  by  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  her- 
oines of  ^1  iss  Kavanagh  *s  book.   Madam  Pom- 
padour,  Madam  Roland,  Madam  de  Stael, 
though  at  different  times  and  by  different 
means,  all  exercised  this  power  in  the  widest 
and  most  direct  way.  The  rest  acted  upon  the 
world  infinitely  less  extensively,  and  always  in- 
directly, but  in  a  fashion  utterly  foreign  to  the 
usage  of  English   society.    Madam  do  Stael 
noticed  that  in  England  it  is  not  until  the  ladies 
have  withdrawn  that  conversation  becomes 
animated,  and  that  the  mistress  of  the  house 
seems  to  have  no  proper  notions  about  her 
duty  of  leading   the  conversation.     Women 
like  Madam  du  Defiand  or  Madam  Geoffrin 
were  a  kind  of  power  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, because  they  were  thoroughly  unlike 
Englishwomen  in   this    respect.     D'Holbaoh 
was  called  the  maitre  d'hotel  of  philosophy, 
because  he  gave  capital  suppers,  of  which  the 
philosophers  were  very   happy   to  partake ; 
and  much  in  the  same  way,  the  ladies  who 
presided  over  the  most  famous  salons  influ- 
enced thought  by  providing  pleasant  dinners 
for  the  thinkers.     They  had,  however,  not 
merely  to  supply  foood  for  thought  in  this 
solid  sense,  but  to  season  it  with  the  peculiar 
wit    and    intellectual    sparkle    in   which   a 
Frenchwoman  seldom  fails,  and  only  excep. 
tional  Englishwomen  succeed.     The  vulgar 
conception  of  a  salon  is,  we  believe,  that  it 
resembled  a  London  rout,  or  perha^  a  con- 
versazione at  South  Kensington.     Even  Miss 
Kavanagh,  who  does  not  fall  into  this  error, 
does  something  to  strengthen  it  by  frequently 
oaing  saloon  as  a  translation  of  salon,    **  Par- 
lor **  would  be  nearer  the  mark.       In  fact, 
tbe  perfection  of  S3cial  intercourse,  which  is 
^  more  found  in  a  rout  than  it  is  in  a  gallery 
of  a  theatre  or  among  the  crowd  at  a  prize- 
fight, seems  to  have  been  secured  by  the  salons, 
Tbe  party  was  small,  and  carefully  chosen  ; 
nobody  was  oppressively  superior  to  every- 
body else  ;  and  tbe  conversation  was  guided 
and  moderated  by  a  woman  of  tact  and  culti- 
isUoD.    Marmontel,  whose  memoirs  are  as 
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outraged.  After  the  Revolution,  and  when 
men  had  secured  a  certain  measure  of  free- 
dom, M'omen  recovered  their  virtue  and  lost 
their  influence.  Olympe  de  Gougca— whom, 
by  the  way,  Miss  Kavanagh  dismisses  too 
summarily — said  very  pithily,  in  one  of  her 
tremendaus  declamations  about  the  rights  of 
her  sex,  **  Le  Gouvernemcnt  Fran9iii8  a  dc- 
pendu  pendant  des  siccles  de  Tadministration 
nocturne  des  femmes ;  le  cabinet  n'avnit  point 
de  secret  pour  leur  indiscretion  ;  nmbassade, 
commandcment,  ministere,  prcsidence,  ponti- 
cat,  cardinalat,  enfin  tout  ce  qui  caractdrise 
la  sottiso  des  hommes,  profane  et  sacr(^,  tout 
a  etc  soumis  h  la  cupiditd  et  h  Tambition  de 
ce  scxe  autrefois  mdprisablc  el  respecie^  et  depuis 
la  revolution  respectable  et  meprise.^^  There 
is  this,  liowevor,  to  be  said  for  the  profligacy 
of  women  in  the  Parisian  society  of  a  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century, — first,  that  they  never 
talked  about  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  though 
unfaithful  to  their  husbands,  they  were  gen- 
erally very  constant  to  their  lovers.  Rous- 
seau 's  passion  for  the  Countess  d'lloudetot — 
the  only  woman  he  ever  loved,  according  to 
his  own  account — furnishes  an  instance  of 
their  irregular  fidelity.  The  •*  parfaite  Julie  '* 
was  quite  indifferent  to  M.  dUIoudetot,  but 
was  so  ardently  attached  to  Saint-Lambert 
that  all  Rousseau's  eloquent  and  impassioned 
assaults  upon  what  was  left  of  her  conjugal 
virtue  were  in  vain.  Everybody  knows  the 
lines  in  Childe  ••  Harold  "  about — 

**  The  memorable  kiss 
Which  every  mom  his  fevered  lip  would  greet, 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would 
meet." 

Madam  d'Uoudetot  was  marked  with  the 
small-pox  and  squinted ;  and  Miss  Berry, 
who  saw  her  when  very  old,  says  she  was 
**  the  plainest  old  woman  imaginable,*'  and 
that  she  left  the  party  very  early  in  order  to 
attend  Saint-Lambert,  then  on  his  death-bed. 
Saint-Lambert  inspired  an  attachment  in 
another  still  more  famous  woman  ;  but 
Madam  du  Chatelet  is  a  less  favorable  exam- 
ple of  constancy  than  Rousseau's  idol.  The 
frankness  with  which  she  explained  to  Vol- 
tiiirc  why  she  required  another  lover  is  ono  of 
the  funniest  things  in  the  chronicles  of  phil- 
osophic amours.  Her  requirements,  unfor- 
tunately, cost  her  very  dear ;  and  Voltaire's 
angry  remonstrance,  on  her  death,  at  the 
shameful   indiscretion  of   his  rival  is  well 


tween  Voltaire  and  Saint-Lambert  is  the  no- 
tion of  Saint-Lambert  and  M.  d^Hoodetot 
becoming  horribly  jealous  of  one  another  in 
their  old  age,  and  making  Madam  d'Houde- 
tot  extremely  uncomfortable  about  it.  Saint- 
Lambert  ought  to  have  acquired  fame  by  sup- 
planting one  of  the  two  great  philoaophers 
of  the  century,  and  anticipating  the  other, 
in  the  hearts  of  their  mistresses.  In  oonnee- 
tion  with  Madam  du  Chatelet,  Miss  Kavan- 
agh ought  to  have  made  some  use  of  Long- 
champ's  **  Memoirs  of  Voltaire.*'  Longchamp 
was  Madam  du  Chatelet 's  footman,  and 
some  of  his  facts  are  exceedingly  curious  and 
instructive.  According  to  him,  her  indeli- 
cacy— and  it  was  probably  not  more  gross 
than  that  of  other  ladies  of  rank — was  so 
stupendous  as  to  appear  to  us  almost  incred- 
ible. It  was  an  ordinary  thing  for  her  men- 
servants  to  attend  upon  her  in  the  bath,  and 
in  fact,  says  the  philosophic  valet,  she  looked 
upon  us  as  belonging  to  a  different  species 
altogether. 

The  death  of  Louis  XV.  and  accession  of 
Marie  Antoinette  wrought  a  great  change  in 
tho  habits  of  French  society,  and  both  the  in- 
delicacy and  the  open  profligacy  disappeared, 
or  were  decently  veiled,  under  the  scarcely 
less  offensive  scnsiblcrie.    This  hypocritical 
profession  of  enthusiasm  for  nature  and  sim- 
plicity and  pastoral  virtues,  resulted   in  all 
sorts  of  nauseous  follies.  Prises  were  given 
to  exemplary  virgins,  good  boys  and  girls, 
good    mothers.     There  was    the  F4te    des 
Bonnes  Gens  and  the  Fdte  des  Bonnes  Moeurs. 
r^uisand  Mario  Antoinette  lounged  about 
Trianon  in  straw  hats,  and  ate  their  food  in 
tho  open  air,  and  tried  to  fancy  themselves 
Arcadian    peasants.     Authors    filled    their 
pages  with  windy  apostrophes  to  Goodness 
and  Virtue  and  Humanity.     But    all    this 
could  do  nothing  to  repair  tho  broken  finan-  . 
ces,  or  relieve  the  public  burdens,  or  make 
tho  masses  of  the  people  content  with  the 
monstrous  inequality  of  their  lot ;  and  sen" 
sibleric  was  followed  by  an  ever-memorable 
reign  of  dissimulation  and  weakness  and  vio- 
lence and  univerFal  madness.  The  story  of  the 
Revolution  is,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  Miss 
Kavanagh 's  book.  Charlotte  Corday  and  Mad- 
am Roland  and  Madam  de  Stacl  arc  more  con- 
genial themes  than  Du  Barry  and  Pompadour, 
and  the  writer  has  taken  the  trouble  toacqoirs 
some  of  tho  newest  views  about  the  principal 


known.    More  ludicrous  than  the  scene  be- 1  characters  of  the  epoch.    She  does  lyot,  foei- 
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amptCf  content  hereelf  with  the  ordinary  no- 
tion about  Robespierre,  but  has  honestly  tried 
to  andcrstand  the  better  side  of  his  charac- 
ter, though  \Te  confess  the  attempts  to  vindi- 
cate his  name  from  all  the  atrocities  with 
which  it  is  popularly  associated  always  re- 
minds us  of  De  Quincey's  ingenious  **  reha- 
bilitation "  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Miss  Kava- 
nagh  adopts  the  common  sentimental  view  of 
the  queen  ;  that  is,  she  thinks  her  worst 
fault  was  imprudence,  and  that  the  anguish 
of  her  last  days  ought  to  make  as  forget  the 
follies  of  her  prosperity.  This  is  exactly 
what  people  used  to  say  abont  Charles  I.  un- 
til Macaulay  and  Mr.  Carlisle  established  a 
sounder  doctrine.  Charles  I.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette had  many  traits  in  common,  and 
amongst  them  were  profound  dissimulation 
and  impotent  vindictiveness.  Mirabeau,  after 
bis  remarkable  interview  with  her,  exclaimed. 
*•  She  is  the  only  man  of  the  family,^'  and 
it  is  to  her  that  history  will  attribute  the 
perverse  and  ruinous  policy  of  which  her 
husband  was  nominally  the  author.  Still, 
dignity  of  conduct  under  the  most  agoniz- 
ing circumstances,  a  gracious  and  queenly 
presence,  power  of  uttering  melodramatic 
speeches,  and  a  terrible  death,  are  claims  to 
respect  and  admiration  which  it  must  always 
be  very  diflScult  for  female  writers  to  refuse. 
Miss  Kavanagh  dismisses  the  men  of  the 
century  somewhat  curtly.  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau  is  darkly  alluded  to  as  **  the  guilty 
but  unhappy  poet,"  while  Condorcet  is  coolly 
dispatched  as  the  husband  of  Madam  Con- 
dorcet, and  **  a  person  of  some  scientific  em- 
inence." We  had  scarcely  a  right  to  expect, 
from  the  title  of  the  book,  any  profound  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  thought  in  France 
in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  the  writer  to  get  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  of  the  remarka- 
ble lines  of  intellectual  movement  which  be- 
gan with  Voltaire  and  ended  with  the  Napole- 
onic despotism.  It  is  time  that  the  old  notion 
about  the  French  Revolution  being  the  con- 
sequence of  the  materialist  books  of  llelve- 
tius,  D*iIolbac!i,  and  La  Mcttric  should  cease 
to  be  held  by  anybody  professing  to  write  on 


France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  What  a 
misconception  is  involved  in  the  common 
phrase,  *'  the  French  eighteenth-century  phi- 
losophy, " — as  if  it  were  some  compact  and 
uniform  system  of  thought,  based  on  the 
same  conceptions,  and  tending  to  the  same 
development !  Miss  Kavanagh  is  evidently 
aware  that  she  knows  nothing  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  schools  of  Voltaire,  who 
was  a  destructive  deist,  and  Diderot,  who  was 
a  destructive  atheist,  and  Jean  Jacques,  who 
was  both  deist  and  constructive ;  and  she 
would  probably  admit  that  she  has  derived  all 
her  ideas  on  the  subject  from  a  sort  of  lit- 
erary hearsay.  This  being  the  case,  nothing 
can  be  more  mischievous  to  the  interests  of 
truth  and  right  knowledge  than  her  virtuous 
vituperation  of  the  formidable  array  of  in- 
tellectual **  license,"  and  **  the  blight  which 
had  fallen  on  the  human  mind,  and  which 
will  make  the  eighteenth  century  appear  for- 
ever as  a  wide  and  fearful  gulf  between  the 
present  and  the  future  of  France."  The 
charge  of  intellectual  license  here  means  no 
more  than  that  some  of  the  writers  referred  to 
inquired  freely  and  unrestrainedly  into  sub- 
jects which  Miss  Kavanagh  thinks  people  have 
no  business  to  inquire  into.  It  is  really  an 
abuse  of  the  power  of  print  to  go  on  repeat- 
ing old  cries  without  independent  inquiry 
into  their  justice.  Burke  very  unworthily  fan- 
cied he  was  adducing  an  argument  which 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  asked 
about  the  philosophic  party,  **  It  is  not  com- 
posed of  those  men  with  you,  is  it,  whom  the 
vulgar,  in  their  blunt,  homely  style,  commonly 
call  atheists  and  infidels?  "  As  for  that  the 
vulgar  have  a  blunt,  homely  habit  of  calling 
most  people  who  are  not  quite  persuaded  of 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  what  they  themselves  be- 
lieve, both  atheists  and  deists.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  those  who,  like  Miss  Kavanagh,  have 
culture  enough  to  write  a  respectable  book,  to 
teach  them  better  intellectual  habits,  and  to 
enforce  a  sounder  view  than  is  implied  in  be- 
wailing inquiries  into  the  origin  of  received 
truths  as  deplorable  examples  of  intellectual 
license. 


A  Prussian  artillery  oflBcer  in  the  service  of  a  notoriety  for  taking  bis  guns  close  np  to  the 


the  United  States,  Captain  Dilger,— fiimiliarly 
called  "  I..eathcrbreechc8,"  from  the  material  of 
which  his  trousers  are  composed, — and  who  has 
recently  been  fighting  under  General  Sherman 
in  the  Qeorf  an  cam^gn,  hif  attained  so  great 


lines  of  the  enemy,  that  the  humorous  Yankees 
recently  presented  him  with  a  set  of  bayonets  for 
his  cannon, — a  delicate  compliment  onder  cover 
of  a  good  joke. 
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The  Daily  and  Periodical  Press  of  Eng- 
land.— M.my  of  our  readers  will  be  much  sur- 
prised bj  the  following  statistics  of  the  intellec- 
tual activity  of  the  English  people : — 

The  edition  of  the  London  journals  amounts 
to  248,000  copies  daily.  The  total  sale  of  copies 
of  weekly  journals  amounts  to  2,263,200,  of 
which  numlx?r  1,149,000  copies  are  issued  by 
newspapers  partly  political ,  partly  1  itcrary.  51 0,- 
400  copies  thereof  are  purely  political ;  252,500 
are  issued  as  sporting  sheets  ;  47,000  copies  are 
devoted  to  agriculture  ;  44,050  copies  are  de- 
voted to  architectural  and  polytechnic  arts  ;  40,- 
750  copies  are  issued  by  periodicals  devoted  to 
general  literature ;  15,800  copies  are  issued  by 
periodicals  exclusively  devoted  to  medicine,  chem- 
istry, pharmacy,  etc  ;  12,000  copies  devoted  to 
law  ;  «,500  to  music  ;  and  183,700  to  theolosr. 

The  statistics  of  magazine  literature,  inclusive 
of  "Reviews,"  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly, 
show  still  more  astounding  results,  they  having 
been  quadrupled  within  five  years. 


Lord  Brougham  is  not  a  common  man.  Owing 
to  universal  belief  in  his  death  by  accident  some 
thirty  years  ago  he  was  permitted  the  singular 
privilege,  seldom  conceded  to  mortal  men,  of 
reading  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries  re- 
garding himself,  written  with  all  the  impartial- 
ity of  review  arising  from  the  supposition  of  his 
decease.  Having  seen  himself  thus  reflected  in 
the  verdict  of  popular  and  national  opinion,  he 
must  have  learned  from  this  dissection  of  his  po- 
litical and  professional  life  many  lessons  of  wis- 
dom and  instruction,  and  must  have  seen  what 
it  behooved  him  as  a  wise  man  either  to  correct  or 
strengthen  in  his  conduct  and  character.  A  gen- 
eration has  ptisscd  away  since  this  curious  and 
unexampled  coincidence  occurred,  and,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  Lord  Brougham  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  a  very  different  man  fi*om  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Brougham  of  the  Administration  of 
Earl  Grey. 

**llc\  iFiihi,  qualis  crat !  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
liectoro,  qui  redit  cxavias  indulus  Aciiillis, 
Vci  Danaum  Plirygios  JoculatuB  puppibud  ignes  ! " 

It  may  be  that  the  times  have  changed  ;  that  po- 
litical parties  are  more  reconcile<l ;  that  the  fervor 
of  manhood  has  lessened  with  the  snows  of  age. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains.  Few 
would  recognize  in  the  calm  tcmpenite  President 
of  the  Social  S^'icnce  Congress  the  fiery  energy  of 
Henry  Brougham,  the  impetuous  reformer,  the 
scourge  of  the  aristocracy,  the  bete  noir  of  the 
rich  prebendaries  of  Durham,  the  denouncer  of 
the  slave-trade,  the  bold  impugner  of  established 
authority  and  of  ancient  institutions.  Yet  the 
ultimate  verdict  of  an  appi-oving  posterity  will 
take  more  account  of  these  later  labors  of  practi- 
cal usefulness  than  of  triumphs  gained  in  politi- 
cal conflicts,  or  in  the  successful  issue  of  minis- 
terial complications.  Lord  Brougham  will  be 
best  remembered  as  a  social  reformer.  For  the 
fifth  year  in  succession  he  occupies  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  on  association  for  intenud  donuoili- 


ary  reform,  owing  its  origin  and  establishment 
to  himselfl  Though  he  has  passed  the  rubiccii 
of  threescore  years  and  ten,  yet  is  his  mental  ac- 
tivity in  no  way  diminished  or  abated.  His  in- 
augural address  surveyed  the  whole  circle  of 
arts,  sciences,  education,  politics,  and  jurispm- 
dence.  Nothing  was  too  inugnificant  to  escape 
his  notice.  He  gave  a  resume  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  progress  of  law  reform,  of  criminal 
statistics,  of  educational  theories,  of  social  wants 
and  improvements,  of  physical  discoveries,  and 
included  within  the  limits  of  his  remarks  a  cau- 
tion against  the  sceptical  delusions  of  the  day, 
and  an  animadversion  on  the  aggressions  of  for- 
eign nations  and  the  necessary  action  of  peace- 
loving  constitutional  governments.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  address  was  truly  conservative.  It 
at  once  advocated  social  progress  and  deprecated 
a  has^e  for  change.  It  may  be  adduced  as  an- 
other proof  of  the  soundness  of  those  principles 
which  we  have  always  upheld,  and  which  recom- 
mend themselves  in  his  later  years  to  the  ripened 
experience  of  Lord  Brougham. — Prett,  1  OcL 


The  Hour  of  Death.— Mr.  Alfred  Hayiland, 
of  Bridgewater,  lately  brought  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association  the  subject  of  the  *<  Hour 
at  which  Death  takes  place  in  Chronic  and  Acute 
Diseases.  * '  From  Torious  sources  he  had  collected 
between  five  and  six  thousand  cases  of  death, 
with  the  hour  and  other  circumstances  recorded. 
The  result  of  his  investigation  he  illustrated  by 
a  large  diagram,  which  demonstrated  the  r^ 
markable  facts  that  he  brought  before  the  soci- 
ety. The  practical  tendency  of  the  paper  was  to 
show  that,  at  the  time  when  the  greatest  mortal- 
ity takes  place,  our  patients,  as  a  rule,  are 
neither  nursed  nor  fed.  Mr.  Haviland  lays 
stress  on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  stimulants  and 
nutriments :  stimulants  being  often  given  when 
vit'ility  is  at  its  highest,  and  least  requires  them  ; 
and  nutriments  administered  when  the  vitality 
is  too  low  to  digest  (The  horary  vitality  should 
be  studied.)  He  says  that  they  arc  siven  with- 
out reason  in  the  majority  of  cases,  simply  from 
routinism.  He  thinks,  by  a  careful  study  of 
cases  in  all  their  cyclical  changes,  patients  micfat 
be  tided  over  a  fatal  hour,  or  at  least  spared  a 
few  hours  to  their  friends  to  perform  what  is  too 
often  neglected  until  too  late.  He  showed  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  mortality  took  place  in 
the  periods  between  one  and  eight  A.  m.  ;  and 
that  subsequently  the  mortality  fell  to  its  mini- 
mum from  one  to  twelve  at  midnight,  with  cer- 
tain fluctuations.  Mr.  Haviland  believes  thai 
the  cyclical  changes  should  be  more  studied*  and 
their  relation  to  the  pottremum  tempu9  woQ 
analyzed.  Much  practical  benefit  may  aoome 
from  the  study  of  this  subject ;  and  we  undof^ 
stand  that  a  short  paper  will  be  read  by  him  at 
the  British  Association  meeting  at  Bath,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  his  views  before  the  sooletj* 
and  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  oooperation  of 
the  associates  of  his  investigation  by  aapplying 
him  with  well-authentioated  facta  on  all  jmnii 
rdating  to  the  sulgeot— Xaacet. 
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'*Wor  I  «0€M  an  huMffred,  tmd  ye  ffave  tne  no  meat ;  I  w€U  tMrefy,  and  ye  gttpe  fM# 
ma  drink  f  I  was  a  gtranger,  and  ye  took  nte  not  in;  naked,  a»%d  ye  elothed  tne  noif 
atek,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  vieited  nie  not, 

"  Jjord,  when  eaw  we  thee  an  hundred,  or  athiret,  or  a  etranger,  or  naked,  or  eieh, 
•r  4m  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto  thee  f 

*'VerUy  I  say  unto  you,  inetsmueh  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  thess,  ye  did 
U  not  to  me." 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


VALENTINE  MOTT,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Ez-rrMident  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Unl- 
venilty  of  New  York,  and  Etneritu*  Prufeaaor  of 
Surgery :  Fellow  uf  kluK  and  Queen'w  Culleire  of 
rhyslclanfl  of  Ireland:  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Kuyal  Medical  and  Clilrurglcal  Society  of  Lon- 
duOf  etc.f  etc. 

Chaimum  qf  ths  CommisHon, 

EDWARD  DELAFIELD,  M.  D., 

Pnaldent  of  th<t  College  of  PhytletaiM  and  9arMona 
of  New  Yurk,  and  Eroeritu*  Vrot^mor  of  Obatetp 
ncii  and  the  DineaMa  of  Women  and  Children; 
I'rcaldent  of  the  National  Ophthalmologlcal  So- 
ciety, etc,  etc 
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GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS  WILKINS,  Esq. 

ELLERSLIE  WALLACE,  M.D., 

rrofMwr  of  Obatetrica  and  the  Diaeaaea  of  Wobma 
and  Children,  Jcfltevon  Medical  CoUege,  Phil** 
delphla,  etc 

HON.  J.  L  CLARK  HARE, 

Judge  of  the  District  Cotirt  of  the  City  and  Cooalr 
of  PhUadelphU. 

REV.  TREADWELL  WALDEN, 

Rector  or  St  Clement*!  Cherek,  Phnaddphhi 
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EXTRACTS 


FBOM  TBS 


MIKUTES  OP  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEB  OP  TfflB  UKUKD 
STATES  SANITAKY  COMMISSION. 


823  Broadway,  Kxir  Tobx,  Maj  19,  1864. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Ellvbslib  Wallacb,  Hon.  J.  I.  Clabk  Habb,  and  the  Be?. 
Tbxadwell  Waldek,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  VALtiNTixx  Mott,  Dr.  Edwabd  Dbia- 
viBLD,  and  Gouyebneub  M.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  be  respectfollj  requested  to  act 
as  a  Commission  for  ascertaining,  by  inquiry  and  investigation,  the  true  physical  condition 
of  prisoners,  recently  discharged  by  exchange*  from  confinement  at  Richmond  and  elsewhere 
within  the  rebel  lines ;  whether  they  did,  in  fact,  during  such  confinement,  sufifer  materially  for 
want  of  food,  or  from  its  defective  quality,  or  from  other  privations  or  sources  of  disease ;  and 
whether  their  privations  and  sufferings  were  designedly  infiicted  on  them  by  military  or  other 
authority  of  the  Rebel  Government,  or  were  duo  to  causes  which  such  authorities  conld  not  con- 
trol. And  that  the  gentlemen  above  named  be  requested  to  visit  such  camps  of  paroled  or  dis- 
charged prisoners  as  may  be  accessible  to  them,  and  to  take,  in  writing,  tho  depositions  of  so 
many  of  such  prisoners  as  may  enable  them  to  arrive  at  accurate  results ;  and  to  adopt  sack 
other  means  of  investigation  as  they  may  think  proper. 

823  Bboadwat,  Kbw  Tobk,  May  31,  1864. 

Voted,  to  request  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  on  the  condition  of  exchanged  UnkA 
prisoners,  the  examination  not  only  of  Union  prisoners,  but  also  of  some  of  the  Rebel  prisonon 
recently  captured,  with  reference  to  tho  question  whether  they  have,  while  in  the  Coniedenti 
service,  suficrcd  like  privations  to  those  experienced  by  the  Fedcorad  captives. 

The  above  is  a  correct  copy  from  the  Minutes. 

J.  FOSTER  JENKINS, 
General  Seareteuy  of  the  United  Statee  Samtaiy 


September,  1864. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  respectfully  submit  the  following  Narrative  and  Report 
— drawn  from  the  mass  of  evidence  collected  by  them,  and  printed  in  the  Appendix — as  the 
result  of  their  inquiry  and  investigation. 

V.  MOTT, 

EDWD.  DELAFIELD, 
GOUV.  MOR.  WILKIN8, 
ELLERSLIE  WALLACE. 
J.  I.  CLARK  HARE. 
TREADWELL  WALDSV. 


THE 


NARRATIVE  AND  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


Beportt  of  Craettles  in  the  Begfmitiur  of  the  War 
—  Mutual  Keorimination  of  North  and  Sooth  —  La- 
ter Bod  more  Authentic  Keportt  —  Heart-rending 
Conditloa  of  Returned  l^risonera  —  The  Congress- 
ional Inqulr}*— The  Sanitary  CommissicMi  Appoints 
a  Commisdion  of  Inqulrj  —  Efiance  of  the  Inresti- 

Kition  -—  Visit  of  the  Commmissioncrs  to  Annapo- 
»  and  Baltimore—  Appearance  of  the  Returned 
Prisoneni  —  Living  Skeletons  —  Testimony  Taken 
— Tiie  Claim  of  the  Rebel  Government  and  Peo- 
ple—The  Humane  Principles  of  Modern  War- 
fare. 

Ever  since  theoatbreak  of  the  war,  the 
country  has  been  full  of  painful  rumors  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  rebel  authorities.  Every  returned  pris- 
oner has  brought  his  tale  of  suffering,  aston- 
ishing his  neighborhood  with  an  account  of 
cruelty  and  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
emy. Innumerable  narratives  have  also  been 
published  and  widely  circulated. 

The  public  have  been  made  very  uneasy 
by  these  reports.  One  class  have  accepted 
them  as  true  ;  another  have  felt  them  to  be 
exaggerated ;  still  another  have  pronounced 
them  wholly  false, — fictions  purposely  made 
and  scattered  abroad  to  inflame  the  people 
against  their  enemies,  and  doing  great  injus- 
tice to  the  South. 

On  the  other  hand,  rumors  have  crossed 
the  border,  of  an  outraged  public  sentiment 
io  the  South,  precisely  on  the  same  account : 
reports  abounding  there  of  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity to  the  rebel  soldiers  in  our  hands.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  announced  that  what- 
ever restrictions  or  privations  have  been  suf- 
fered by  Northern  men  in  Southern  prisons, 
were  in  retaliation  for  these. 

In  the  bc,:^inning  of  such  a  prodigious  con- 
test, as  this  has  proved  to  be,  breakmg  out  in 
the  mid.'it  of  a  people  unaccustomed  to  war, 
and  quite  removed  from  extensive  military 
traditions  and  examples,  it  was  natural  that 
many  irre;^ularities  should  have  occurred,  and 
many  us:iges  of  warfare  been  disregardtxl  on 
both  sides :  and  that  in  the  matter  of  prison- 
ers especially,  where  either  region  was  sud- 
denly inundated  by  many  thousands,  great 
abu«k>s  should  have  taken  place,  until  accom- 
modations could  be  provided,  and  arrange- 
ments perfected. 

But  these  early  da3rs  of  ill-preparation  have ! 


long  passed  away.  The  war  has  lasted  more 
than  three  years.  Both  sections  have  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  are  familiarized  with 
the  ideas,  habits,  and  laws  of  military  life. 
The  passionate  fury  of  one  side  and  the  pa- 
triotic indignation  of  the  other,  have  had 
time  to  settle  down,  at  least  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cept this  condition,  and  make  every  civilized 
provision  known  iu  modem  warfare,  for  the 
mitigation  of  its  horrors  and  inhumanity. 

And  yet  the  painful  rumors,  so  rife  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  instead  of  subsiding  with 
its  early  tumult,  have  lately  increased  to  aa 
extent  which  has  seriously  alarmed  and 
aroused  the  public.  The  tales  of  cruelty  and 
suflering  have  become  even  more  heart-rend- 
ing. Months  ago  we  heard  reports  that  our 
men  were  starving  and  freezing  in  the  South- 
ern prisons.  In  the  late  temporary  resump- 
tion of  the  cartel,  boat-loads  of  Lalf-naked 
living  skeletons,  foul  with  filth,  and  covered 
with  vermin,  were  said  to  have  been  landed 
at  Annapolis  and  Baltimore.  Men,  diseased 
and  dying,  or  physically  ruined  for  life,  unfit 
for  further  military  service,  had  been  received 
in  the  stead  of  soldiers  of  the  enemy  returned 
in  good  condition,  and  who  had  been  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  sheltered  by  our 
Government  during  their  captivity. 

But  many  reasons  were  circulated  to  a<v- 
count  for  such  a  difference.  It  was  alleged 
that  these  emaciated  men  were  the  victims  of 
camp  dysentery,  or  similar  distempers,  and 
of  food,  which,  however  good  in  quality,  and 
sufficient  in  quantity,  was  averse  to  the 
Northern  constitution.  Again  it  was  alleged 
that  the  rebel  army  was,  itself,  sufferiug  for 
want  of  food  and  clothing,  and  that  the  very 
guards  to  these  prisoners  had  fared  no  better. 

There  were  many  among  us  who  were 
willing  to  credit  any  statement  which  would 
mitigate  or  excuse  the  infamy  of  permittina 
such  a  condition  of  things.  For  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  the  American  name,  they 
hoped  that  the  worst  could  not  be  proved. 

But  there  were  others  to  whom  the  proof 
was  sufficient,  and  who  were  convincea  thai 
the  whole  was  a  horrible  and  pre-deterrained 
scheme,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  deplei> 
ing  our  armies,  and  discouraging  our  sol- 
dien. 
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The  attention  of  Congress  was  roused,  and 


a  committee  was  appomted  to  investigate 
this  and  other  alleged  barbarities.  Their  re- 
port has  just  been  publi:shed. 

Before,  however,  the  result  of  their  inqui- 
•  rics  was  known,  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission,  as  the  organ  of  popular  human- 
ity and  philanthropy,  determined  to  make 
an  independent  investigation  ;  and  such  a  one 
as  would,  if  possible,  put  the  question  at  rest 
on  all  points  upon  which  the  public  mind  was 
divided  or  unsettled ;  and  fiimbh  information 
so  full,  and  so  direct  from  original  squrces, 
that  every  one  could  arrive  at  a  just  conclu- 
sion. 

They  accordingly  appointed  the  under- 
signed as  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  partly  be- 
cause they  were  known  to  be  removed  from 
any  political  affiliations  and  prejudices,  and 
partly  because  three  of  their  number  were 
supposed  to  be  professionally  competent  to 
read  the  unerring  testimony  of  nature  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  men. 

Two  distinct  departments  of  evidence 
were  thus  opened. 

In  entering  upon  their  duties  the  Commis- 
sioners had  no  other  wish  than  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  and  to  report  the  facbt  as  they 
were.  For  this  they  endeavored  to  collect 
all  the  evidence  within  their  reach,  and  to 
hear  and  record  all  that  could  be  said  on 
every  side  of  the  subject.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  a  United  States  Commission- 
er, and  in  every  case  the  testimony  was  ta- 
ken on  oath  or  affirmation  before  him,  or  in 
his  absence,  before  othbr  officers  equally  em- 
powered. 

The  mass  of  evidence,  printed  as  an  Ap- 
pendix, was  collected  during  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months,  and  is  now  arranged  and  classi- 
fied to  facilitate  the  reader's  reference.  If  it 
had  been  printed  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
taken,  it  would  have  been  too  irregular  and 
apparently  heterogeneous  to  have  exhibited 
the  total  result  of  the  investigation.  But,  as 
it  now  stands,  it  will  be  found  united  and 
homogeneous  enough  in  the  tragical  story 
which  it  tells,  without  variation  or  self-con- 
tradiction, to  the  country  and  to  the  world. 

Much  of  the  evidence,  however,  is  made 
up  of  bare  abstracts  of  the  free  and  full  con- 
versations that  were  held  with  persons  ex- 
amined, and  although  all  the  essential  facts 
are  preserved,  yet  many  gi-apliic  and  pathet- 
ic minor  details  are  omitted  which  escaped. 
Or  could  not  enter,  the  formal  record,  but 
sometimes  were  noted  down  by  those  who 
were  present.  Besides  this,  the  Commission- 
ers were  witnesses  themselves,  and  saw  and 
heard  enough  to  overwhelm  them  with  as- 
tonishment, and  remove  the  last  doubt  from 
their  minds. 

For  this  reason,  and  that  the  reader  may 


share  with  them,  so  far  as  can  be,  the  ahDost 
dramatic  development  of  the  inquiry,  they 
send  out  these  pages,  not  in  the  fonn  of  a 
brief  documentary  report,  nmply  i-eferring 
to  the  testimony,  bat  ai  a  deeeriptiYe  nmrr^ 
tive,  in  which  all  the  salient  points  of  the  er* 
idence,  and  the  results  of  their  own  obaenra- 
tion,  are  incorporated  toother.  Soch  a  nar- 
rative need  be  onhr  an  mtelligible  sroaping 
of  material — ^its  nets  will  apeak  oeA  tot 
themselves. 

The  Commissioners,  at  the  Tery  outset, 
were  brought  face  to  fiice  with  the  returned 
captives. 

The^  first  visited  the  two  cxtenare  hos- 
pitals m  Annapolis,  occopyii^  the  spadons 
Duildings  and  ffroands  of^uie  NaTal  Ande- 
my  and  St  John's  College,  where  over  three 
thousand  of  them  had  b^n  brought  in  eveiy 
conceivable  form  of  suffering,  direct  from 
the  Libby  Prison,  Belle  Isle,  and  two  or 
three  other  Southern  military  stations.* 

They  also  visited  the  West's  Boildinss 
Hospital  and  the  Jarvis  General  Ho8|Mtal  ra 
Baltimore,  where  several  hundreds  had  been 
brought,  in  an  equally  dreadftil  j^ondition. 

The  photographs  of  these  diseased  and 
emaciated  men,  since  so  widely  circulated, 
painful  as  they  are,  do  not,  in  many  respects, 
adequately  represent  the  sofferers  as  they 
then  appeared. 

The  best  picture  cannot  convey  the  reali- 
ty, nor  create  that  startling  and  sickening 
sensation  which  is  felt  at  the  sight  of  a  ho- 
man  skeleton,  with  the  skin  drawn  Ughtly 
over  its  skull,  and  ribs,  and  limbs,  weakly 
turning  and  moving  itself,  as  if  still  a  living 
man ! 

And  this  was  the  reality. 

The  same  spectacle  was  often  repeated  aa 
the  visitors  went  from  bed  to  bed,  from  ward 
to  ward,  and  from  tent  to  tent  The  bony 
faces  stared  out  above  the  coantcrpanea, 
watching  the  passer-by  dreamily  and  indi^ 
ferently.  Here  and  there  lay  one,  half  over 
upon  his  face,  with  his  bed  clothinjg  only  par- 
tially dragged  over  him,  deep  in  sleep  ot  stu- 
por. It  was  strange  to  find  a  Herculea  hi 
bones ;  to  see  the  immense  hands  and  feet  of  a 
younp  giant  pendent  from  limbs  thinner  than 
a  child's,  and  that  could  be  spanned  with  the 
thumb  and  finger!  Equally  strange  and 
horrible  was  it  to  come  upon  a  man,  in  ooa 
part  shrivelled  to  nothing  but  skin  and  bonOv 
and  in  another  swollen  and  misshapen  with 
dropsy  or  scurvy;  or  further  on,  when  the 

*  The  CommlMioners  would  acknowledge  ttm 
courtesy  sad  hoitpitality  of  the  nccomplUhed  and 
efficient  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Hospital  at  the 
Niivul  Acadcmv.Dr.  VanderKieft  by  wbomeveiy 
facility  tor  cooduotiDg  the  ioqaiiy  was  heartily 
given. 
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florgeon  lifted  the  coTering  firom  a  poor  half- 
anoonscious  creature,  to  see  the  stomach 
fallen  in,  deep  as  a  basin,  and  the  bone  pro- 
protruding  through  a  blood-red  hole  on  the 
nip. 

Of  course  these  were  the  worst  cases 
amono;  those  that  still  survived.  Hundreds 
like  them,  and  worse  even  than  they,  had 
been  already  laid  in  their  graves. 

The  remainder  were  in  every  gradation  of 
physical  condition.  Some  were  able  to  sit 
up,  and  to  move  feebly  around  their  bed; 
others  were  well  enough  to  be  out  of  doors ; 
many  were  met  walking  about  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy — by  a  curi- 
ous and  probably  accidental  compensation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  swung  to 
this  Paradise  on  the  Severn  from  the  sandy 
little  island  in  James  river  and  its  bleak  and 
bitter  winds. 

But  however  unlike  and  various  the  cases 
were,  there  was  one  singular  element  shared 
by  all,  and  which  seemed  to  refer  them  to  one 
thing  as  the  common  cause  and  origin  of 
their  suffering.  It  was  the  peculiar  look  in 
every  face.  The  man  in  Baltimore  looked 
like  the  man  just  lefl  in  Annapolis.  Per- 
haps it  was  partly  the  shaven  head,  the  sunk- 
en eyes,  the  drawn  month,  the  pinched  and 
pallid  features — partly,  doubtless,  the  gray- 
ish, blighted  skin,  rough  to  the  touch  as  the 
skin  of  a  shark.  But  there  was  something 
else :  an  expression  in  the  eyes  and  counte- 
nance of  desolateness,  a  look  of  settled  mel- 
ancholy, as  if  they  had  passed  through  a  pe- 
riod of  physical  and  mental  agony  wmch  had 
driven  the  smile  from  their  faces  forever. 
All  had  it :  the  man  that  was  met  on  the 
grounds,  and  the  man  that  could  not  yet 
rai»e  his  head  from  the  pillow. 

It  was  this  which  arrested  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  party  quite  as  much  as  the  re- 
markable phenomenon  of  so  many  emaciated 
and  singularly  diseased  men  being  gathered 
together,  all,  with  few  exceptions,  having 
b^n  brought  from  the  same  prisons  in  the 
South. 

Every  one  who  was  questioned  contribut- 
ed his  part  to  swell  the  following  account  of 
privation,  exposure  and  suffering. 

The  veil  is  now  to  be  Hflcd  from  two  of  the 
nearest  and  most  noted  Southern  stations  for 
prisoners.  There  appear,  indeed,  occasional 
glimpses  of  places  ot  captivity  in  Danville, 
Virginia,  and  Anderson ville,  Georgia,  but 
Uie  chief  interest  centres  upon  Libby  Prison 
and  Belle  Isle,  at  Richmond. 

Before,  however,  the  narrative  proceeds^ 
two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind : 

First,  that  we  are  now  penetrating  into  the 
arrangements  of  a  people  who  claim,  and 
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have  so  far  maintained,  their  entire  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  Government; 
who  have  organized  a  government  of  their 
own ;  who  have  also  organized  immense  and 
powerful  armies ;  who  had,  in  the  be^ning, 
so  far  prepared  themselves,  and,  during  the 
la^t  three  years,  have  so  far  completed  their 
preparations,  as  to  be  able  to  match,  and  all 
but  overpower  one  of  the  strongest  military 
establishments  ever  known. 

Let  them,  for  the  moment,  be  taken  for 
what  they  claim  to  be :  ♦*  The  Confederate 
States  of  America,*  a  mighty  government, 
and  a  "superior  racej"  first  m  civilization, 
in  culture,  and  in  courage,  distinguished  for 
all  that  is  magnanimous,  chivalric,  humane, 
hospitable,  and  noble,  for  all  the  graces  and 
refinements,  and  highest  developments  of 
individual  and  social  life. 

Furthermore,  another  thing  must  be  borne 
in  mind :  that,  in  these  days  of  civilized  war- 
fare, the  cowardly  and  barbarous  usage  no 
longer  prevails  of  maltreating  prisoners  of 
war,  but  the  moment  a  conflict  is  over,  every 
sentiment  of  Christianity  and  humanity  rises 
to  mitigate  the  bloody  horrors  of  the  field. 
The  duHtinction  of  friend  and  enemy  is  no 
lonpjer  known. 

The  surgeon,  with  the  high  sense  of  pro- 
fessional duty  in  which  he  has  been  educat- 
ed, goes  equalljr  to  all.  The  prisoners  taken 
arc  not  thrown  into  dungeons,  nor  shut  up  in 
jails,  but  put  into  barracks.  They  are  made 
as  comfortable  as  the  arrangements  necessa- 
ry for  their  safe  keeping  will  permit.  They 
are  sheltered,  warmea,  fed  and  clothed,  in 
all  necessary  respects  as  well  as  the  soldiers 
that  vanquished  and  captured  them.  They 
become,  for  the  time  being,  *part  of  the  mili- 
tSLry  family  of  their  enemy,  and  are  made 
subject  to  the  same  sanitary  and  other  regu- 
lations. 

Their  barracks  are  never  overcrowded ;  suf- 
ficient area  is  allowed  for  exercise  and  fresh 
air ;  so  much  bathing  is  permitted,  and  even 
insisted  upon,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness ; 
their  food  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
that  consumed  by  the  army  within  whose 
lines  they  are ;  their  clothing  is  all  that  they 
need.  Such  a  thing  as  robbery  of  their  pri- 
vate property  is  uiucnown,  or  never  tolerat- 
ed if  known. 

AVhen  sickness  overtakes  the  prisoner  he 
is  removed  to  the  hospital :  taken  from  his 
bunk  and  placed  upon  a  bed,  and  then,  what- 
ever distinction  existed  before  vanishes  en- 
tirely :  every  kindness  and  attention,  everr 
remedy  and  delicacy  that  a  sufferer  needs,  is 
freely  and  generously  given. 

Such  is  the  high  principle,  and  noUe 
usage,  which  prevails  in  modem  war&ra. 
The  perfection  of  its  arrangements  is  a  in|it- 
ter  or  pride  and  honor  among  joUien^  mi 
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tbe  proper  boast  of  every  Christian  govern- 
ment 

We  now  turn  to  the  people  and  govern- 
ment at  present  waging  war  with  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  who,  through  a  dead-lock  in 
the  cartel,  hold  tens  of  thousands  of  United 
States  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war. 
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IL 

Almost  iDvariable  Bobbery  of  Pnsoners — De- 
scription of  Libbj  Pri8on---Overcrowde(l  Rooms 
— Barely  room  to  lie  down — Ragged  and  ver- 
minous filankets — Shooting  at  prisoners  without 
warning — Instances  of  Snooting  in  Libby — 
Same  in  Danville  and  Atlanta — Insufficient  and 
.  disgusting  Rations— Slow  Starvation— Withhold- 
ing and  mieving  of  Boxes  sent  from  the  North 
— Sufierings  of  the  Officers— The  Cells— Inhu- 
manity to  the  Dead — The  Mining  of  Libby. 

The  first  fact  developed  by  the  testimony^ 
of  both  officers  and  privates,  is  that  prisoners 
were  almost  invariably  robbed  of  everything 
valuable  in  their  possession,  sometimes  on 
the  field,  at  the  instant  of  capture,  sometimes 
by  the  prison  authorities  in  a  *^  quasi  official 
way,"  with  the  promise  of  return  when  ex- 
changed or  paroled :  but  which  promise  was 
never  fulfilled.*  This  robbery  amounted  of- 
ten to  a  strippin^of  the  person  of  even  neces- 
sary clothing.  Blankets  and  overcoats  were 
almost  always  taken,  and  sometimes  other 
articles ;  in  which  case  damaged  or  ragged 
ones  were  returned  in  their  stead. 

This  preliminary  over,  the  captives  were 
taken  to  prison.  % 

The  Libby,  which  is  best  known,  though 
also  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  pri- 
vate soldiers,  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  officers'  prison. 

It  is  a  row  of  brick  buildings,  three  stories 
high,  situated  on  the  canal,  and  overlooking 
the  James  river,  and  was  formerly  a  tobacco 
warehouse.  The  partitions  between  the 
buildings  have  been  pierced  with  doorways 
on  each  story. 

The  rooms  are  one  hundred  feet  long  by 
fortv  feet  broad.  In  six  of  these  rooms, 
twelve  hundred  United  States  officers,  of  all 
grades,  from  the  Brigadier-General  to  the 
Second-Lieutenant,  were  confined  for  many 
'  months ;  and  this  was  all  the  space  that  was 
allowed  them  in  which  to  cook,  eat,  wash, 
sleep,  and  take  exercise !  It  seems  incredi- 
ble. Ten  feet  by  two  were  all  that  could  be 
claimed  by  each  man — hardly  enough  to 
measure  his  length  upon ;  and  even  this  was 
further  abridjged  by  the  room  necessarily  ta- 
ken for  cooking,  washing  and  clothes-drying. 

*  No  instance  of  the  promise  being  kept  ap- 
pean  in  the  evidence,  but  there  have  been  occa- 
sions reported,  though  very  rare,  where  monev 
was  returned,  but  even  then  in  dq^rseiafitd  Gonfea- 
•rate  oorreac  j. 


At  one  time  they  were  not  allowed  ilie  ate 
of  benches,  chairs  or  stools,  nor  even  to  fiild 
^heir  blanket  and  sit  unon  them,  but  those 
who  would  rest  were  ooliged  to  huddle  on 
their  haunches,  as  one  of  them  ezpreases  it, 
**  like  so  many  slaves  on  the  middle  paasage.* 
After  awhile  this  severe  restriction  was  re- 
moved, and  they  were  allowed  to  make 
chairs  and  stools  fi>r  themselves,  oat  of  the 
barrels  and  boxes  which  they  had  received 
from  the  North. 

They  wore  overrun  with  vermin  in  spite ' 
of  every  precaution  and  constant  mblntiooi.* 
Their  blankets,  which  averaged  one  to  a 
man,  and  somedmes  less,  had  not  been  israed 
by  the  rebels,  but  had  been  procured  in  dil^ 
ferent  ways;  sometimes  by  purchase,  some- 
times through  the  SanitaiT^  Commission. 
The  prisoners  had  to  help  themselves  from 
the  refuse  accumulation  of  these  articles, 
which,  having  seen  similar  service  before, 
were  often  ragged  and  full  of  vermin. 

In  these  they  wrapped  themselves  at  night, 
and  lay  down  on  the  hard  plank  floor  in 
close  and  stifling  contact,  ^*  wormed  and 
dovetailed  together,"  as  one  of  them  testifier 
'Mike  fish  in  a  basket."  The  floors  were 
recklessly  washed  late  in  the  aflemoon,  and 
were  therefore  damp  and  dangerous  to  sleep 
upon.  Almost  every  one  had  a  cough  in 
consequence. 

There  were  seventy-five  windows  in  these 
rooms,  all  more  or  less  broken,  and  in  winter 
the  cold  was  intense.  Two  stoves  in  a  room, 
with  two  or  three  armfub  of  wood  to  each, 
did  not  prove  sufficient,  under  this  exposure, 
to  keep  them  warm. 

The  regulations  varied  at  different  periods 
in  strin^ncy  and  severity,  and  it  is  aifficoll 
to  describe  the  precise  condition  of  thing*  at 
any  one  time,  but  the  above  comes  from  two 
officers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Famsworth  and 
Captain  Calhoun.  As  it  happens,  they  are 
representatives  of  the  two  opposite  classes  of 
officers  confined  in  the  Liboy.  The  former 
coming  from  Connecticut,  and  influentially 
connected  at  the  North,  was  one  of  a  mess 
to  which  a  great  profusion  of  supplies,  and 
even  luxuries,  were  sent.  The  latter  cominig 
from  Kentuckv,  and  being  differently  situat- 
ed, was  entirely  dependent  upon  the  prison 
fare. 

These  ofiicers  were  there  during  the  same 
season,  but  never  became  acouainted.  The 
accounts  of  each,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
evidence  side  by  side,  are  here  combined 
and  run  together. 

From  their  statements  it  appears  that  tlie 
hideous  discomfort  was  never  lessened  by  anr 
variation  in  the  rules,  but  often  increased 
The  prison  did  not  seem  to  be  under  any 
general  and  uniform  army  rc»|;ulations,  Imt 
the  captives  were  solyect  to  the  caprices  of 
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Major  Tarner,  the  officer  in  chai]^,  ftod 
Richard  Turner,  inspector  of  the  prison. 

It  was  among  the  rules  that  no  one  should 
go  within  three  feet  of  the  windows,  a  rule 
which  seems  to  be  general  in  all  Southern 
prisons  of  this  character  and  which  their  fre- 
quently crowded  stato  rendered  peculiarly 
severe  and  difficult  to  observe.  The  manner 
in  which  the  regulation  was  enforced  was 
unjustifiably  and  wantonly  cruel  Often  by 
accident,  or  unconsciously,  an  officer  would 
go  near  a  window,  and  be  instantly  shot  at 
without  warning.  The  reports  of  the  sen- 
try's musket  were  heard  almost  every  day, 
and  frequently  a  prisoner  fell  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

It  was  even  worse  with  a  large  prison  near 
by,  called  the  Pemberton  Buildings,  which 
was  crowded  with  enlisted  men.  The  firing 
into  its  windows  was  a  still  more  common 
occurrence.  The  officers  had  heard  as  many 
as  fourteen  shots  fired  on  a  single  day. 
They  could  see  the  guards  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  fire,  and  oflen,  after  one  of 
them  had  discharged  his  musket,  the  ser- 
geant of  the  guard  would  appear  at  the 
door,  bringing  out  a  dead  or  wounded  sol- 
dier. 

So  careless  as  this  were  the  authorities  as 
to  the  effect  of  placing  their  prisoners  in  the 
power  of  the  rude  and  brutal  soldiery  on 
guard.  It  became  a  matter  of  sport  among 
the  lattor  "  to  shoot  a  Yankee."  They  were 
seen  in  attitudes  of  expectation,  with  guns 
cocked,  watching  the  windows  for  a  shot 
But  sometimes  they  did  not  even  wait  for  an 
infraction  of  the  rule.  Lieutenant  Ham- 
mond was  shot  at  while  in  a  small  boarded 
enclosure,  where  there  was  no  window,  only 
an  aperture  between  the  boards.  The  guard 
caught  sight  of  his  hat  through  this  opening, 
and  aiming  lower,  so  as  to  reach  his  heart, 
fired.  A  nail  turned  the  bullet  upward,  and 
it  passed  through  his  ear  and  hat-orim.  The 
oflocers  reported  the  outrage  to  Major  Tur- 
ner, who  merely  replied,  '*  The  boys  are  in 
want  of  practice."  The  sentry  said,  '*  He 
had  made  a  bet  that  he  would  kill  a  damned 
Yankee  before  he  came  off  guard."  No  no- 
tice was  taken  of  the  occurrence  by  the  au- 
I  thorities. 

The  brutal  fellow,  encouraged  by  this  im- 
paaity,  tried  to  murder  another  officer  in  the 
same  way.  Lieutenant  Huggins  was  stand- 
ing eight  feet  from  the  window,  in  the  second 
story.  The  top  of  his  hat  was  visible  to  the 
gnard,  who  left  his  beat,  went  out  into  the 
street,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired.  Prov- 
identially he  was  seen,  a  warning  cry  was 
ottered,  Huggins  stooped,  and  Uie  ouUet 
buried  itself  in  the  beams  above. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  if  mentioDed 
as  happening  in  tlie  prina  biuJdiop  at  Dan* 
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viHe.  A  man  was  standing  by  the  window . 
conversing  with  private  Wilcox.  At  his  feel 
was  the  place  where  he  slept  at  night,  close 
under  the  window,  and  where  his  bLankel 
lay  rolled  up.  He  had  his  hands  on  the 
casement.  The  guard  must  have  seen  hit 
shadow,  for  he  was  invinble  from  the  regular 
beat,  and  went  out  twenty  feet  to  get  a  shot 
at  him.  Before  the  poor  fellow  could  be 
warned,  the  bullet  entered  his  forehead,  and 
he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  companion. 

Almost  every  prisoner  had  sucn  an  inci- 
dent to  tell.  Some  had  been  shot  at  them- 
selves a  number  of  times,  and  had  seen 
others  repeatedly  fired  upon.  One  testifies 
that  he  had  seen  five  hundred  men  shot  at 

The  same  brutal  style  of  '*  sporting  "  while 
on  guard,  seems  to  have  prevailed  wherever 
the  license  was  given  by  this  cruel  and  un- 
necessary rule.  Captain  Calhoun,  mentions 
that  while  he  and  nis  companions  were  on 
their  way  to  Richmond  from  North-eastern 
Georgia,  where  they  were  captured,  they 
stopped  at  Atlanta,  and  just  before  they  start> 
ed,  a  sick  soldier  who  was  near  the  line,  be- 
yond which  the  prisoners  were  not  allowed 
to  go,  put  his  hand  over  to  pluck  a  bunch  of 
leaves  that  were  not  a  foot  from  the  bounda- 
ry. The  instant  he  did  so,  the  ^ard  caughl 
sight  of  him,  fired,  and  killed  him. 

Another  instance  of  equal  skill  in  "  shoot- 
ing 00  the  wing,"  will  be  noticed  in  the  case 
of  the  soldier  who  only  exposed  his  arm  aa 
instant'in  throwing  out  some  water,  and  was 
wounded,  fortunately  not  killed,  by  the  reb- 
el bullet.  Somethii^  of  the  same  kind 
was  related  in  the  course  of  conversatioi^ 
but  is  not  in  the  evidence,  as  happening  al 
the  Libby,  when  an  officer  was  soot  while 
waving  his  hand  in  farewell  to  a  departing 
comrade. 

But  there  were  cruelties  worse  than  thes% 
because  less  the  result  of  impulse  and  reck- 
lessness, and  because  deliberately  done^ 
There  opens  now  a  pari  of  the  narrative 
which  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  unaccountable. 

The  reader  will  turn  to  the  heart-rending 
scenes  of  famine  which  the  testimony  befixre 
the  Commission  has  exposed. 

The  daily  ration  in  the  officers'  (j^uarter, 
of  Libby  prison,  was  a  small  loaf  of  bread 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  made  of  Indiaa 
meal.  Sometimes  it  was  made  from  wheal 
flour,  but  of  variable  quality.  It  weighed  a 
little  over  half  a  pound.  With  it  was'givea 
a  piece  of  beef  weighing  two  ounces. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  this  ratioik 
it  was  so  irregulsLT  in  kind,  quality  and 
amount  Its  general  character  b  vividly  in- 
dicated by  a  remark  made  in  conversatioiv 
by  one  of^the  officm :  **  I  would  cladly,"  said 
he,  with  emphatic  sincerity,  ^gUialj/  have  pre*> 
fisRed  the  hofie4eed  in  m/  lather's  staUe.* 
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During  the  snrnmer  and  the  early  part  of 
the  fall,  the  ration  secnu  to  have  been  less 
insufficient,  and  less  repulsive  than  it  after- 
wards became.  At  no  period  was  it  enough 
to  support  life,  at  least  in  health,  for  a  len^ 
«f  time,  but  however  inadequate,  it  was  not 
•0  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  as  to  pro- 
duce the  evils  which  afterward  ensued. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  last  autumn 
that  this  process  of  slow  starvation  became 
intolerable,  injurious,  and  cruel  to  the  extent 
referred  to.  The  com  bread  began  to  be  of 
the  roughest  and  coarsest  description.  Por- 
tions of  the  cob  and  husk  were  oflen  found 
frround  in  with  the  meal.  The  crust  was  so 
thick  and  hard  that  the  prisoners  called  it 
iron-clad.  To  render  the  bread  eatable, 
they  grated  it,  and  made  mush  of  it,  but  the 
1  crust  they  could  not  grate. 

Now  and  then,  after  long  intervals,  oflen 
ef  many  weeks,  a  little  meat  was  given 
them,  perhaps  two  or  three  mouthfuls.  At 
a  later  period,  thejr  received  a  pint  of  black 
-  peas,  with  some  vmegar,  every  week.  The 
peas  were  oflen  full  (k  worms,  or  maggots  in 
a  chr^'salis  state,  which,  when  they  made 
•oup,  floated  on  the  surface. 

Those  who  were  entirely  dependent  on 
the  prison  fare,  and  who  had  no  friends  at 
the  North  to  send  them  boxes  of  food,  began 
to  suffer  the  horrible  agony  of  craving  fmd, 
and  feeling  themselves  day  by  day  losing 
strength.  Dreams  and  delusions  began  to 
distract  their  minds.* 

Although  many  were  relieved  through  the 

•  The  very  some  phenomenon  occurred  during 
(he  celebrated  Darien  Exploring  Expedition, 
under  Lieutenant  Straio,  some  years  ago.  The 
whole  party  suffered  starvation;  a  number  of 
them  died,  and  the  remainder  were  rescued  when 
thev  had  become  emaciated  and  debilitated  nearly 
to  the  point  of  death. 

**  From  the  time  that  food  became  scarce  to  the 
dose,  and  just  in  proportion  as  famine  increased, 
they  revelled  in  gorgeous  dinners.  Tmxton  and 
Haoray  would  pass  hours  in  spreading  tables 
loaded  with  every  luxury.  Over  this  imaginary 
feast  they  would  {;loat  with  Uie  pleasure  of  a 
Bourmana.** — Danen  Explor,*  Exped.,  Uarptrt^ 
'   Jfonthlyy  vol.  x.,  p.  618. 

The  party  separated.  Strain  and  Avery  being 
the  least  exhausted  ana  going  on  l)e{bre  the  others 
;  to  obtain  succor  if  possible. 

**  At  length  starvation  produced  the  same  sin- 

Eilar  effect  on  them  that  it  did  on  Truxton  and 
anray.  and  they  would  spend  hours  in  describ- 
'■'  ing  all  the  good  dinners  they  had  ever  eaten.    For 
I  the  last  two  or  three  days,  when  most  reduced, 
)  Strain  said  that  he  occupied  almost  the  whole 
time  in  arranging  a  magnificent  dinner.    Every 
luxury  or  curious  dish  that  he  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  composed  it,  and  he  wore  away  the 
hours  in  going  round  his  imaginarv  table,  arrang- 
ing and  changing  the  several  dishes.     He  could 
not  force  his  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  this, 
io  wholly  had  one  idea  —  food  —  taKen  poMession 
of  it.**  —  Darien  £3epl(n',  £xpetL,  Harp,  Monthly^ 
▼oL  x^  p.  760. 
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generosity  of  their  more  fiiTored  lellow  prs- 
oners,  yet  the  supply  from  this  aoaroe  was, 
of  course,  inadequate.  Captain  Calhoun 
speaks  of  suffering  **a  burning  aensatioo 
on  the  inside,  with  a  ffeneral  failing  in 
strength."  **  I  grew  so  roolish  in  mj  inind 
that  I  used  to  plame  myself  ^  not  eating 
more  when  at  home."  **  The  subject  of  food 
engrossed  my  entire  thoughts."  ^  Captain 
Stevens  having  received  a  box  from  home, 
sat  down  and  ate  to  excess,  and  died  a  few 
hours  aflcrwards."  **  A  man  had  a  piece  of 
ham  which  I  looked  at  for  hours,  and  would 
have  stolen  if  I  had  had  a  chance." 

One  day,  by  pulling  np  a  plank  in  the 
floor,  they  gained  access  to  the  cellar,  and 
found  there  an  abundance  of  provisions: 
barrels  of  the  finest  wheat  floor,  potatoes 
and  turnips.  Of  these  they  ate  ravenoosly 
until  the  theft  was  discovered. 

But  the  most  unaccountable  and  shameful 
act  ot  all  was  yet  to  come.  Shortly  after  this 
general  diminution  of  rations,  in  the  month 
of  Januarv  last,  the  boxes,  which  before  had 
been  re^larlv  delivered,  and  m  good  order, 
were  withheld.  No  reason  was  given. 
Three  hundred  arrived  eveiy  week,  and 
were  received  by  Colonel  Ould,  Commit 
sioner  of  Exchange,  but  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed, were  retained,  and  piled  no  in 
warehouses  near  by,  and  in  full  sight  o4  the 
tantalized  and  hungry  captives.  Three 
thousand  were  there  when  Lieutenant-Col* 
oncl  Famsworth  came  away. 

There  was  some  show  oi  delivery,  how- 
ever, but  in  a  manner  especially  heartless 
Five  or  six  of  the  boxes  were  given  during 
the  week.  The  eager  prisoner,  expectant 
perhaps  of  a  wife's  or  mother's  thoughtfbl 
provision  for  him,  was  called  to  the  door 
and  ordered  to  spread  his  blanket,  when  the 
open  cans,  whether  containing  preserved 
fruits,  condensed  milk,  tobacco,  vegetable^ 
or  meats,  were  thrown  iNromiscumisly  to- 
gether, and  oflen  ruined  by  the  mingliiw 

These  boxes  sometimes  contained  doto- 
ing,  as  well  V3  food,  and  their  contents  were 
frequently  appropriated  by  the  prison  offi- 
cials. Lieutenant  McGinnis  recognized  hie 
own  home-suit  of  citizen's  clothes  on  one  of 
them,  pointing  out  his  name  on  the  watclto 
pocket  ^ 

The  officers  were  permitted  to  send  ooft^ 
and  buy  articles  at  extrava^nt  prices,  and 
would  find  the  clothes,  stationery,  hams  and 
butter  which  they  had  purchased  bearing 
the  marks  of  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

In  one  instance  this  constant  thievery 
became  an  unexpected  advantage  to  the 
inmates.  After  the  famous  «*tunneUii^ 
out,"  by  which  so  many  effected  thenr 
escape,  the  muurds  confessed  that  they  had 
the  fiigitives,  but  rappoied  thai  tiM|r 
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were  their  own  men  stealing  the  boxes  1  The 
tunnel,  afler  running  under  the  street,  had  its 
outlet  near  where  the  boxes  were  piled  up. 

All  through  the  winter  and  late  into  the 
spring  was  this  suffering,  chieffy  from  hun- 
ger, prolonged.  There  is  evidence  of  its 
continuation  even  so  late  as  the  month  of 
May  last. 

Surgeon  Ferguson,  who  was  confined  there 
at  that  time,  gives  a  most  painful  picture  of 
what  he  saw. 

"  No  one  can  appreciate,  without  experi- 
ence, the  condition  of  the  officers  in  the  pris- 
on during  the  twelve  daprs  of  my  stay ;  tneir 
faces  were  pinched  with  hunger.  1  have 
seen  an  offieer  standing  by  uie  window, 
gnawing  a  bone  like  a  dog.  I  asked  him, 
*  What  do  you  do  it  for  ? '  His  reply  was, 
'  It  will  help  fill  up.' 

*^They  were  constantly  complaining  of 
hunger ;  there  was  a  sad,  and  insatiable  ex- 
pression of  face  impossible  to  describe." 

There  is  no  Buffering  that  can  be  men- 
tioned greater  than  that  of  the  slow  and 
lingering  pains  of  famine,  except  it  be  per- 
haps the  agonies  of  absolute  death  from  hun- 
ger  —  but  of  this  no  Libby  evidence  was 
collected.  The  description  of  Libby  life 
might  therefore  end  at  this  point  so  far  as 
having  reached  the  climax  of  all  possible 
misery  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all  possible 
barbarity  on  the  other.  But  ^he  testimony 
develops  still  other  instances  of  crueltjr, 
which  may  as  well  be  introduced  here,  m 
order  to  show  the  animus  of  the  Confederate 
authorities. 

It  is  stated  that  for  offences,  whether  triv- 
ial or  serious,  the  prisoners  were  consigned 
to  cells,  beneath  the  prison,  the  walls  of 
which  were  damp,  green,  and  slimy.  These 
apartments  were  never  wanned,  and  often 
00  crowded  that  some  were  obliged  to  stand 
np  all  night.  It  was  in  these  dungeons  that 
the  hostages  were  placed. 

But  the  inhumanity  was  not  confined  to 
the  living.  It  extended  even  to  the  disposal 
of  the  dead.  The  bodies  were  placed  in  the 
cellar,  to  which  the  animals  of  tne  street  had 
access,  and  very  often  were  partly  devoured 
«  by  hogs,  dogs,  and  rats.  The  officers  had  the 
cnriostty  to  mark  the  coffins  in  which  they 
were  carried  off,  to  find  out  whether  they 
were  buried  in  them.  But  they  proved  to 
bfe  only  vehicles  for  bearing  them  away, 
returning  a  score  of  times  for  others. 

This  must  have  been  the  case  with  pri- 
rates  only,  who  occupied  part  of  the  prison, 
as  it  is  mentioned  that  the  officers  generally 
•ocured  by  contributions,  made  up  among 
themselves,  metallic  coffins  and  a  decent, 
temporary  deposit  in  a  vault  for  those  of 
their  number  who  died,  until  they  could  be 
ranored  to  tlie  North. 
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One  other  incident  may  be  noticed  which 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  all  the  rest,  but 
without  the  foregoing  catalogue  of  outrages 
to  humanity,  would  appear  too  shocking  to 
be  credible. 

At  the  time  Kilpatrick  made  his  nearly 
successful  raid  on  Richmond,  the  city  was 
thrown  into  a  panic  b^  his  approach,  and 
the  prison  officials  dehberately  prepared  — 
so  the  story  runs  —  a  more  expeditious  way 
of  closing  the  career  of  their  prisoners.  It 
was  somewhat  more  merciful  than  starva- 
tion, because  it  substituted  instantaneous 
death  for  an  endless  agony  of  dying.  The 
negroes  gave  the  first  intimation  to  the  cap- 
tives of  what  was  going  on.  *  Richard  Tur- 
ner took  care  to  dash  the  hopes  of  his  cap- 
tives, as  well  as  add  to  their  anxiety  by  in- 
forming them  that  **  Should  Kilpatrick  suc- 
ceed in  entering  Richmond,  it  would  not 
help  them,  as  the  prison  authorities  would 
blow  up  the  prison,  and  all  its  inmates." 
Lieutenant  Latouche  was  overheard  observ- 
ing to  a  rebel  officer  with  whom  he  had  en- 
tered the  cellar,  where  the  two  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  were  said  to  be  placed, 
"There  is  enough  there  to  send  every 
damned  Yankee  to  Ilell."  Turner  himself 
said,  in  the  presence  of  C!olonel  Famsworth, 
in  answer  to  the  question  "  Was  the  prison 
mined  ?  "  "  Yes,  and  I  would  have  blown 
you  all  to  Hades  before  I  would  have  suf- 
fered you  to  *l>e  rescued."  The  remark  of 
Bishop  Johns  is  corroborative  as  well  as  curi- 
ous, in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Whether  it 
was  a  Christian  mode  q[  warfare  to  blow  up 
defenceless  prisoners ? "  "I  suppose  the  au- 
thorities are  satisfied  on  that  point,  though  I 
do  not  mean  to  justify  it." 

The  idea  is  so  monstrously  shocking  that 
the  mind  hesitates  to  grasp  it,  or  believe  it 
Many  will  try  to  see  in  it  only  a  menace  to 
deter  any  further  attempt  to  take  Richmond 
by  a  raid.  And  yet  the  evidence,  even  if  it 
does  come  by  rebel  admissions,  has  an  air  of 
diabolical  sincerity.  A  remark  of  Turner's 
justifying  the  act,  which  was  mentioned  to 
one  oif  the  commissioners,  but  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  formal  testimony,  gives  quite 
a  decided  turn  to  the  very  natursu  probabil- 
ity that  the  fiendish  plan  was  resolved  upon : 
"Suppose  Kilpatrick  should  have  got  in 
here,  what  would  my  life  have  been  worth 
after  you  all  got  loose.  Yes,  I  would  have 
blown  you  all  to  Hades  before  I  would  have 
suffered  you  to  be  rescued."  This  was  his 
argument  and  self-justification  in  brie( 
though  somewhat  more  at  length  at  tha 
time. 

The  act  was  altogether  consistent  with  the 
characters  of  the  tlu^e  men  who  had  autbor- 

*  **  Dug  big  hole  down  dn*,  mtmtk.  Torpedo  la 
dv,i«r»/ 
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ity  over  the  prison  :  —  General  Winder,  the 
Commander  of  the  Department,  Major  Tur- 
ner, Commander  of  the  Prison,  whose  bru- 
tality is  full^  illustrated  by  his  management 
of  it,  and  Richard  Turner,  Inspector  of  the 
Prison,  by  occupation  a  nejrro-whipper,  (see 
the  testimony  of  Colonel  Farnsworth,)  and 
whose  savage  nature  vented  itself  in  fre- 
quent acts  of  personal  insult  and  physical 
violence  toward  the  prisoners. 

Be  the  story  true  or  false,  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
consummately  befitting  and  consistent,  inas- 
much as  the  strongest  reasons  for  its  proba- 
bility may  bo  derived  from  the  other  facts 
that  have  now  been  narrated.  If  true,  it  is 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  vindictive  pur- 
pose which  animates  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities. History  may  yet  write  it  so,  and 
therefore  the  Commissioners  do  not  pass  it 
over  in  silence  because  of  any  doubt  that 
may  cling  to  it 

Let  the  spectacle,  that,  probably,  came  so 
near  taking  place,  be,  at  least,  the  appropri- 
ate crown  and  close  of  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  ;  the  Union  raiders, bounding  over 
the  fortifications  of  Richmond,  intent  upon 
rescuing  their  companions  from  a  capdvity 
worse  than  death,  —  and  the  three  great 
brick  buildings  lifled  bodily  into  the  air, 
and  let  down  in  one  stupendous  crush  and 
ruin  upon  the  living  forms  of  twelve  hun- 
dred helpless  men  1 

m. 

Description  of  Belle  lilc— No  shelter  provided 
from  the  heat  in  Summer,  or  from  the  coldl  in 
Winter — Sufferings  during  tiie  late  severe  win- 
ter—Expedients to  avoid  Freezing  to  Death — 
Men  Frozen  to  Death — The  loathsome  and  inad- 
equate Food — Men  perishing  from  Hunger — 
Unavoidable  Filth  of  the  Camp  and  of  the  Men 
on  account  of  the  Rules-^-Negiect  of  the  Sicis — 
Cruelty  to  the  Sick — Incidents  of  cruelty  iA 
Hospitals. 

But  there  is  a  still  lower  depth  of  suffering 
to  be  exposed.  The  rank  of  the  ofliccrs, 
however  disregarded  in  most  respects,  induc- 
ed some  consideration,  but  for  the  private 
soldiers  there  seemed  to  be  no  regard  what- 
ever, and  no  sentiment  which  could  restrain. 

It  is  to  this  most  melancholy  part  of  their 
task  that  the  Commissioners  now  proceed. 

Belle  Isle  is  a  small  island  in  the  James 
river,  opposite  the  Tredegar  Iron-works,  and 
in  full  sight  from  the  Liboy  windows.  It  has 
pretensions  enough  to  beauty  at  a  distant 
view  to  justify  its  name,  as  part  of  it  is  a 
bluff  covered  with  trees.  But  the  portion  on 
which  the  prisoners  are  confined,  is  low, 
sandy,  and  barren,  without  a  tree  to  cast  a 
shadow,  and  poured  upon  by  the  burning 
rays  of  a  Soutnem  sun. 

Here  is  an  enclosare,  Tarioualjr  esUmated 
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to  be  from  three  to  six  acres  in  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  an  earthwork  about  three  feet 
high,  with  a  ditch  on  either  side.  On  the 
edge  of  the  outer  ditch,  all  round  the  enclos- 
ure, guards  are  stationed  about  forty  feet 
apart,  and  keep  watch  there  day  and  nisfat 
The  interior  has  something  of  the  look  of  an 
encampment,  a  number  of  Sibley  tents  being 
set  in  rows,  with  **  streets  "  between.  These 
tents,  rotten,  torn,  full  of  holes, — poor  shel- 
ter at  any  rate, — accommodated  only  a  small 
proi)ortion  of  the  number  who  were  confined 
witnin  these  low  earth  walls. 

The  number  varied  at  different  periods^ 
but  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men  have 
been  imprisoned  in  this  small  space  at  one 
time,  turned  into  the  enclosure  like  so  many 
cattle,  to  find  what  resting  place  they  cookt 
So  crowded  were  they,  that  at  the  least,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimated  area  given  them, 
there  could  not  have  been  but  a  space  two 
feet  by  seven,  and,  at  the  most,  three  feet  by 
nine,  per  man — hardly  a  generous  sdlotmenl 
even  lor  a  "  hospitable  grave." 

Some  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  shelter 
in  the  tents,  but  even  they  were  oflen  wet 
with  the  rain,  and  almost  frozen  when  the 
winter  set  in.  Every  day  some  places  were 
made  vacant  by  disease  or  by  death,  as  some 
were  taken  to  the  hospitu,  and  some  to 
burial. 

But  thousands  had  no  tents,  and  no  shelter 
of  any  kind.  Nothing  was  provided  for  their 
accommodation.  Limiber  was  plenty  in  m 
countr)r  of  forests,  but  not  a  cabin  or  shed 
was  built,  although  the  commonest  material 
would  have  been  a  grateful  boon  to  the  cap* 
tives,  and  would  have  been  quickly  and  in- 
geniously employed  by  them. 

This  is  an  established  station  for  prisoners 
of  war,  and  yet  not  a  movement  has  been 
made,  from  its  beginning  to  this  moment,  to 
erect  barracks,  or  make  any  suitable  and  hu- 
mane provisions  for  the  coinfort  of  those  coBf 
fined  there.  It  remains  to  this  day  an  open 
encampment,  close  under  the  walls  of  Ridi- 
mond,  and  well  known  to  the  Confederate 
authorities,  with  nothing  but  the  heavens  fior 
its  canopv. 

Here  then  these  thousands  lay  all  last  som- 
mer,  fall,  and  winter,  with  nought  bat  the 
sand  for  their  bed,  and  the  sky  for  their  cov- 
ering. What  did  they  do  in  the  summer  and 
earl^  autumn,  with  the  sickening  heat  of  • 
torrid  sun  pouring  upon  their  unprotected 
heads  ?  What  did  tney  do  when  the  rain 
descended  and  the  floods  came  V  What  did 
they  suffer  when  the  malarious  fog  enveloped 
them,  or  when  the  sharp  winds  swept  up  the 
river,  and  pierced  their  almost  naked  and 
shivering  forms. 

Stripped  of  blankets  and  overcoats,  liafr- 
less  often,  shoeless  oflen,  in  ragged  ooali  and 
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rotting  shirts,  they  were  obliged  to  take  the 
weather  as  it  came.  Here  and  there  a  tent 
had  a  fire,  and  the  inmates  gathered  round 
it,  but  the  thousands  outBide  shivered  as  the 
cold  cut  them  to  the  bone,  and  huddled 
together  for  warmth  and  sympathy. 

The  winter  came — and  one  of  the  hardest 
winters  ever  experienced  in  the  South — but 
still  no  better  shelter  was  provided.  The 
mercury  was  down  to  zero  at  Memphis, 
which  is  further  south  than  Richmond.  The 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground  around  Rich- 
mond. The  ice  formed  in  the  James,  and 
fiowed  in  masses  upon  the  rapids,  on  either 
side  of  the  island.  Water,  lefl  in  buckets 
on  the  island,  froze  two  or  three  inches  deep 
in  a  single  night. 

The  men  resorted  to  every  expedient  to 
keep  from  perishing.  They  lay  in  the  ditch, 
as  the  most  protected  place,  heaped  upon  one 
another,  and  lying  close  together,  as  one  of 
them  expressed  it,  ^'like  bogs  in  winter," 
taking  turns  as  to  who  should  have  the  out- 
side of  the  row.  In  the  morning  the  row  of 
the  previous  night  was  marked  by  the  mo- 
tionless forms  of  those  **  who  were  sleeping 
on  in  their  last  sleep  "— /rozew  lo  death  I 

Every  day,  during  the  winter  season, 
numbers  were  conveyed  away  stiff  and  stark, 
having  fallen  asleep  in  everlasting  cold. 
Some  of  the  men  dug  holes  in  the  sand  in 
which  to  take  refuge.  All  through  the  night 
nx>wds  of  them  were  heard  running  up  and 
down  to  keep  themselves  from  freezing. 
And  this  fate  threatened  them,  even  more 
than  it  would  have  threatened  most  men, 
exposed  to  an  ecjually  severe  temperature, 
even  with  such  thm  clothing  and  inadequate 
shelter— /or  they  were  starving  ! 

.  The  very  sustenance  of  animal  heat  was 
withheld,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  occa- 
sions of  hunger,  a  freezing  temperature, 
which  makes  the  bodily  necesnty  stronger, 
and  the  appetite  for  food  greater,  was  given 
full  opportunity  to  make  havoc  among  tnem. 
So  the  last  stay  and  power  of  resistance  was 
taken  away — the  cold  froze  them  because 
they  were  hungry, — the  hunger  consumed 
them  because  they  were  cold.  These  two 
vultures  fed  upon  their  vitals,  and  no  one  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy  had  the  mercy  or 
the  pity  to  drive  them  away.  Only  once 
was  there  heard  a  voice  of  indignant  remon- 
strance in  the  rebel  Con^p-ess  from  a  noble- 
hearted  statesman,  but  it  was  heard  with 
indiflference,  and  brought  about  no  allevia- 
tion. 

Read  the  rode  words  of  these  suffering 
men.  Put  together  their  testunony,  and 
what  a  harrowing  tale  it  tells  I 

They  were  fed  as  the  swine  are  fed.  A 
ohumk  of  corn-bread,  twelve  or  foarteen  onn- 
OM  ia  weighti  balf-biiked,  fail  of  cracks  as  if 
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baked  in  the  sun,  musty  in  taste,  containing 
whole  grains  of  corn,  fragments  of  cob,  and 
pieces  of  husks ;  meat  often  tainted,  suspi- 
ciously like  mule-meat,  and  a  mere  mouthful 
at  that;  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  rotten 
beans ;  soup  thin  and  bnny,  often  with  the 
worms  floating  on  the  surface.  None  of 
these  were  given  together,  and  the  whole  ra- 
tion was  never  one-half  the  quantity  necea- 
sary  for  the  support  of  a  healthy  man. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  men  were  ravenous  when  the  ra- 
tions were  brought  in,  nor  remain  unmoved 
by  the  simple  and  touching  expressions 
which  fell  from  so  many  of  them : — 

"  There  was  no  name  for  our  hunger." 

"  I  was  hungry — pretty  nearly  starved  to 
death  all  the  time." 

"  I  waked  up  one  night  and  found  mjrself 
gnawing  my  coat  sleeve." 

*'  I  used  to  dream  of  having  something 
good  to  eat" 

"  I  walked  the  streets  for  many  a  night — I 
could  not  sleep  for  hunger." 

'*  I  lost  flesn  and  strength,  and  so  did  the 
others,  for  want  of  food." 

**  If  I  were  to  sit  here  a  week,  I  could  not 
tell  you  half  our  suffering." 

There  were  other  indications  of  the  des- 
perate famine  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
They  gnawed  the  very  bones  which  had  been 
thrown  away,  sometimes  breaking  them  up 
for  soup.  They  were  glad  to  get  the  refuse 
bread  which  was  occasionally  thrown  to  them 
by  the  guards.  They  even  ate  the  rats 
which  burrowed  in  the  encampment  A  dog, 
belonging  to  an  officer,  straying  into  the  en- 
closure was  caught  and  secreted,  and  before 
he  could  reclaim  his  property,  it  was  torn 
apart  by  the  man  who  stole  it,  some  of  it 
eaten  by  himself,  and  the  remainder  sold  to 
his  comrades. 

So  reduced  were  they,  that  they  exchanged 
their  clothing  for  food,  and  left  themselves 
exposed  the  more  to  the  cold.  Under  the 
temptation  to  secure  double  rations,  many 
"worLed  at  their  trades  of  blacksmithing  and 
shoemaking  for  the  rebel  army. 

But  as  the  weary  months  drew  on,  hunger 
told  its  inevitable  tale  on  them  alL  They 
grew  weak  and  emaciated.  Many  found 
that  they  could  not  walk;  when  they  at- 
tempted it  a  dizziness  and  blindness  came, 
and  they  fell  to  the  ground.  Diarrhoea,  scur- 
vy, congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  low  fevers 
set  in. 

To  add  to  their  suffering  there  came  the 
unavoidable  consequences  of  being  herde^ 
and  crowded  t<Mrcther,  but  in  this  case  espec- 
ally  aggravated  by  a  most  unnecessary  re- 
striction. A  broad  beach  surrounded  the 
island,  and  yet  only  about  seventy-five  men 
were  permitted  to  bathe  per  day  in  the  liTer, 
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in  squads  of  five  or  six  at  a  time.  At  this 
rate  it  was  literally  and  almost  accurately 
what  so  many  of  the  men  state :  that  they 
were  allowed  to  wash  themselves  only  once 
in  six  months. 

"  Lice  were  in  all  their  quarters.**  Ver- 
min and  dirt  encrusted  their  bodies.  They 
were  sore  with  lying  in  the  sand.  None,  not 
even  the  sufierors  with  diarrhoea,  were  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  sinks  during  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  the  ground  was  covered  and 
saturated  with  filth.  The  wells  were  taint- 
ed ;  the  air  was  filled  with  disgusting  odors.* 

Many  were  taken  sick  daily,  but  were  al- 
lowed to  sufier  for  days  before  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  hospitals,  and  when  this  was 
done,  it  was  often  so  late  that  the  half  of 
them'died  before  reaching  it,  or  died  at  the 
very  moment  their  names  were  being  re- 
corded. 

There  was  a  hospital  tent  on  the  island, 
which  was  always  full  of  the  sick.  It  had 
no  floor,  the  sick  and  dying  were  laid  on 
straw,  and  logs  were  their  only  pillows.  "If 
you  or  I  saw  a  horse  dying,"  said  one, 
**  wouldn't  we  put  some  straw  under  his 
head  ?  Would  we  let  him  beat  his  head  on 
a  lo<j  in  his  agony  ?" 

When  this  tent  was  full,  the  sick  were  ta- 
ken to  a  hospital  in  Richmond. 

The  poor  creatures  were  often  as  prema- 
turely returned,  as  they  had  been  taraily  re- 
moved thither.  Often  were  they  seen  es- 
corted back,  so  weak  as  hardly  to  be  able  to 
move,  some  even  crawling  on  their  hands  and 
knees.  Colonel  Ely,  of  the  18th  Connecti- 
cut, saw  one  of  his  men,  a  former  schoolmate 
and  townsman,  Georee  Ward,  a  much  re- 
spected citizen  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
returning  to  the  island  in  this  condition,  with 
a  squad  of  others.  He  threw  him  a  ham, 
but  as  the  "poor  fellow  crawled  to  get  it," 
says  Colonel  Fams worth,  who  also  witnessed 
the  sad  condition  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
•*the  rebel  piard  charged  bayonets  upon 
him,  called  him  a  damned  Yankee,  and  ap- 
propriated the  ham." 

An  incident  which  happened  in  the  very 
hospital  from  which  these  men  were  .brought 
will  give  even  a  better  idea  of  how  the  sick 
were  treated. 

Two  officers  made  their  escape.  Imme- 
diately all  the  patients  who  were  able  to 
sit  up  or  stand  were  taken  into  an  empty 
room  under  the  Libby,  and  kept  there 
twenty-four  hours,  without  food  or  blank- 
ets, as  a  puishment  for  not  having  reported 
the  contemplated  escape.  From  this  treat- 
ment Sargeon  Pierc^  died.  The  officers  in 
the  room  above  took  up  the  floor,  supplied 

*  This  taint  of  the  drinking  water  was  mentioned 
in  conversation,  but  was  accidentally  omitted  in 
tiie  evidence. 
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the  sick  with  food  and  drink,  and  diared 
their  blankets  with  them.  For  this  they 
were  deprived  by  Major  Turner  of  ratioos 
for  a  whole  day. 

A  still  more  vivid  picture  of  a  hospital 
interior  i^  given  by  Surgeon  Ferguson.  It 
is  of  the  notorious  and  horrible  Hospital 
No.  21,  where,  so  late  as  in  Ma^  last,  Dr. 
Ferguson  says  **  the  wounded  Union  prison- 
ers were  under  treatment,  *  *  *  I  consider," 
he  adds,  *^  the  nourishment  and  stimulation 
they  received  entirely  insufficient  to  give 
them  a  proper  chance  for  recovery.  I  am 
surprised  that  more  do  not  die.  There  were 
many  bad  cases  among  them  that  must  in- 
evitably sink  under  this  treatment  after  a 
few  davs.  The  condition  of  these  men  was 
such,  that  any  medical  observer  would  im- 
pute it  to  insufficient  stimulation  and  nutri- 
tion. 

"  The  bedding  where  the  privates  were 
confined  by  wounds  was  very  dirty;  the 
covering  was  entirely  old,  dirty  quilts ;  the 
beds  were  offensive  from  the  discharges 
from  wounds  and  secretions  of  the  body, 
and  were  entirely  unfit  to  place  a  sick  or 
wounded  man  on. 

**  On  the  faces  of  the  wounded  was  an 
anxious  haggard  expression  of  countenance, 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  before ;  I  attrib- 
ute it  to  want  of  care,  want  of  nourishment 
and  encouragement." 

A  Hospitsd  Steward,  while  a  prisoner,  at- 
tending to  some  duty  in  the  hospital,  found, 
by  accident,  the  Confederate  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's quarterly  report,  which  he  brought 
away  with  him  when  he  was  paroled.  By 
this,  it  appears  that  in  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March  last,  out  of 
nearly  twenty-eight  hundred  patients,  about 
fourteen  hundred— or  half  the  number — 
died  !  This  document  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix.* 

And  what  was  here  done  in  prison  and 
hospital,  to  our  private  soldiers  on  Belle 
Isle,  and  to  our  officers  in  the  Libby,  was 
done  nearly  all  over  the  South.  These 
facts  are  most  conspicuous  onlv  because  in 
the  foreground.  But  from  almost  every 
station  in  the  distant  South,  of  which  any- 
thing is  known,  comes  the  same  story  of 
robl^ry  and  insult,  of  starvation  on  food 
both  bad  and  insufficient,  of  exposure — in 
the  day  to  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost — 
of  shootings  without  warning,  of  close  and 
filthy  rooms  or  unsheltered  encampments, 
of  disease  without  care  or  medical  treats 
ment,  and  of  deaths  without  number. 

Danville  has  yet  the  whole  of  its  dreadful 
tale  to  tell.  Andersonville  has  yet  to  ac- 
count for  its  average  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  deaths  a  day,  at  whicli  rate  the  wboU 
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of  its  oresent  number — thirty-five  thousand 
—win  De  dead  in  a  few  months.* 

The  ver]r  railroads  can  speak  of  inhuman 
transportations  from  one  point  to  another  of 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  unwounded 
together,  crowded  into  cattle  and  baggage 
cars,  lying  and  dying  in  the  filth  of  sickneaS} 
and  the  blood  of  undressed  wounds. 


IV. 


The  men  as  ther  appeared  when  brought  od 
board  the  flag-of-tmce  boat,  and  into  tbo  Hos- 
pital?— Dibtressinff  spectacle— Hnnger,  naked- 
ness, filthlness—DiscAsa  and  death  from  star- 
vation and  cold — Cries  tbr  food— Imbecility 
and  insaDity  of  many— Opinions  of  the  sur- 
geons— The  Medical  Report  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  feel  at  liberty, 
in  presenting  a  narrative  like  this,  every 
fact  of  which  is  rooted  in  the  appended 
testimony,  to  make  any  inferential  state- 
ments, although  there'  are  some  incidents 
which  are  as  essentially  connected  with  such 
a  state  of  things,  as  certain  known  effects 
are  with  certain  established  causes.  A 
hundred  scenes  of  suffering  could  bo  im- 
agined and  depicted  by  one  conversant  with 
the  medical  and  other  phenomena  of  famine 
and  exposure  to  cold,  which  would  be  rec- 
ognized as  part  of  their  own  history  by 
those  who  saw  or  experienced  the  wretch- 
ed life  led  by  the  prisoners  on  Belle  Isle. 

But,  as  it  has  happened,  the  reader  is 
furnished  with  vivid  descriptions,  by  eye- 
witnesses, of  the  men  as  they  appeared  at 
the  time  of  their  transfer  into  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  they 
have  only  to  be  imagined  back  on  Belle 
Isle,  or  wherever  else  they  had  been,  to  get 
all  too  painful  a  conception  of  what  was 
daily  to  bo  witnessed  there. 

"I  have  been,"  said  Mr.  Abbott,  who, 
as  special  agent  of  the   Sanitary  Commis- 

*  At  the  very  moment  this  inquiry  is  eon- 
elucled  and  thi^  report  is  being  prepared,  a  me- 
morial it  brought  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  by  cominitsioners  appointed  by  the  prison- 
ers ftull  in  confinement  at  Anderson ville,  repre- 
senting their  sufferings  and  appealing  for  succor. 
A  statement  is  also  published,  verified  under 
oath  by  three  of  these  soldierf.  who  were  ex- 
changed August  16th.  These  documenU  are  so 
remirkabiy  corroborative,  in  every  particular, 
of  tiie  results  developed  by  the  inquiry,  and,  in 
some  respects,  represent  a  state  of  tilings  so 
much  worse  than  at  the  date  at  which  the  in- 
vestigation closed,  that  they  have  been  appended 
in  a  supplement,  which  will  be  found,  afcer  the 
evidence,  on  ps«e  260.  The  frequent  menacing  | 
predictions  of  the  rebel  press,  and  the  evident 
precipitatiou  of  cruel  measures  upon  the  prison- 
ers which  is  exhibited  bv  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  Commission,  find  a  fitting  confinna- 
tioo  and  conaterpart,  in  this  the  latest  account 
whkh  has  oome  nom  a  Southern  prison. 
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sion,  was  amoi^  the  first  to  come  in  contaet 
with  the  returned  prisoners — "  I  have  been 
on  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  hospitals,  and 
witnessed  much  sufiering,  but  never  did  I 
experience  so  sad  and  deplorable  a  con- 
dition of  human  bein^  as  that  of  the  paro- 
led Union  prisoners  just  from  Belie  Island, 
and  the  reMi  prison  of  the  South." 

It  was  hb  business,  for  a  period,  to  accom- 
pany the  fiag-of-truce  boat  as  it  plied  be- 
tween City  Point,  Virginia,  and  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  bringing  home  thousands  of  the 
wretched  men.  The  greater  proportion  of 
them  were  living  ske^tons,  and  each  suc- 
cessive boat^load  was  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  last*  Hundreds,  at  each  trip,  were 
stretched  on  cots,  sick  with  every  form  of 
disease  which  could  have  been  induced  bv 
confinement,  exposure,  and  bad  food.  A 
niunber  were  dying  ;  several  died  before 
the  boat  landed.  Every  one  was  in  a 
I  frightfully  filthy  condition.  All  were  de- 
I  ficicnt  in  clothing.  Many  were  almost  na- 
,  ked,  and  whatever  the^  had  on  was  ragged 
'  and  dirty.  Their  hair  and  beards  bad 
grown  long,  havinpj  been  uncut  for  many 
months.  Their  bodies  were  encrusted  with 
dirt,  and  infested  with  vermin.  One  man 
had  convulsions  during  a  whole  trip,  caused, 
I  the  surgeon  said,  by  vermin.  The  vermin 
were  very  thick  upon  his  body,  and  he 
threw  his  attenuatea  arms  about,  catching 
as  at  lice,  throwing  them  oflTi  and  slapping 
them  with  his  blanket. 

In  this  state  the  prisoners  were  landed, 
and  were  received  by  the  surgeons  of  An- 
napolis and  Baltimore. 

Many  were  so  weak  that  they  had  to  be 
carried  ashore  on  stretchers,  and  died  in 
the  brief  transit.  Others  tottered  to  the 
hospital,  with  the  little  strength  tliey  had 
remaining,  only  to  die  in  a  few  hours. 
Some  of  them  were  found  covered  with 
bad  and  extensive  sores,  caused  by  lying 
on  the  sand.  Many  had  lost  their  reason, 
and  were  in  all  stages  of  idiocy  and  imbecil- 
ity.* One  had  become  incurably  insane  in 
his  joy  at  being  delivered. 

Often  they  acted  like  children  and  had 
to  be  taught  again  the  decencies  of  life,  so 
long  had  they  been  unhabituated  to  them. 
A  number  had  partially  lost  their  si^ht, 
hearing,  and  speech.  One  man  was  point- 
ed out  to  the  commissioners  who  had  been 
so  covered  by  vermin,  that  aflcr  having 
been,  as  was  supposed,  thoroughly'  washed, 
bis  head  even  been  shaven,  was  laid  upon  a 

*  *' Wilson  was  exceedinxly  debilitated,  and 
had  become  perfectly  childish,  and  aImoi<t  idiotic 
From  suffering,  and  Strain  feared  that  bad  effects 
might  ensue  if  he  was  perm  if  ted  to  eat  as  much 
u  be  wished.'*  Daritm  JMkr,  Eaptd,  Bofftinf 
MmUk.  VOL  X.  p.  7§S. 
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dean  bed — ^in  ten  minutes  the  sheets  and 
his  clothing  were  covered  with  yermin  again. 
And  this  was  not  peculiar  to  him.  It  was 
only  an  instance  of  the  unavoidable  con- 
dition of  all.  In  some  cases  they  were  so 
eaten  by  lice  as  to  very  nearly  resemble  a 
case  of  scabbing  from  small  pox,  being  cov- 
ered with  sores  from  head  to  foot 

Many  had  been  badly  frost-bitten,  and 
came  ashore  with  feet  partially  amputated. 
In  one  case  it  was  mentioned  to  the  visitors 
that  a  frozen  foot  fell  off  as  the  man  was 
bein<;  carried  ashore ! 

Without  exception  they  were  ravenous 
for  food.  Tbcir  cries  for  something  to  eat 
were  pitiful  to  hear.  The  surgeons  had  to 
restrain  their  voracity,  and  keep  them  on 
small  quantities  of  liquid  food  lest  they 
should  kill  themselves  oy  over-eating  or  by 
eating  solid  food.  They  would  often  en- 
treat for  the  sight  of  an  apple  or  a  piece  of 
meat,  that  they  might  enjoy  at  least  the 
vision  of  what  they  could  not  have. 

It  was  their  invariable  reply  in  answer 
to  the  q^uostion,  "  What  was  the  matter?" 
^  That  they  bad  been  starved,  exposed,  and 
neglected  on  Belle  Isle  ?  " 

The  surgeons,  themselves,  were  finani- 
mous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  condition,'  not  only  from  the  uniform 
stor)'  of  the  men,  but  from  the  character- 
istics of  the  different  diseases,  the  revela- 
tions of  the  post-mortem  examination,  and 
cspeciallv,  and  most  conclusively  of  all,  the 
invariable  treatment  which  proved  most  ef- 
ficacious ;  namely,  not  medication,  but  sim- 
ple nutrition  and  stimulation. 

They  all  agreed  in  attributing  the  con- 
dition of  the  men  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  causes:  Deprivation  of  clothing; 
insufficient  food,  in  quantity  and  quality; 
want  of  fresh  air  on  account  of  over-crowd- 
ing; consequent  and  unavoidable  unclean- 
lincss ;  want  of  adenuate  shelter  during  the 
fall  and  winter ;  ana  mental  depression  the 
natural  result  of  all. 

The  reader  will  be  impressed  by  the  em- 
phatic utterances  of  the  surgeons : 

Surgeon  VanderKieft.  —  *♦  Their  con- 
dition is  on  account  of  ill-treatment  by  star- 
vation and  exposure,  as  I  am  convinced  is 
the  case  by  their  actual  condition  on  their 
arrival,  and  by  rations  shown  to  me.  That 
the  men  must  have  been  in  good  health 
when  captured,  I  do  not  need  such  a  state- 
ment, as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
regulations  which  govern  the  medical  de- 
partment of  our  army,  *  to  send  to  the  rear 
every  man  who  is  not  perfectly  able  to  bear 
arms.'*** 

*'  The  diseases  most  common  among  these 
returned  prisoners  are  scurvy,  diarrhcea,  and 
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consrestion  of  the  lungs,  which  are  not  aiM» 
nable  to  the  ordinary  treatment  in  on  in 
civil  life,  or  in  hospitals  of  oar  own  ainij; 
they  are  most  succ^sfuUy  mastered  bj  high 
nutrition  and  stimulation,  with  deanlincM 
and  fresh  air — medicinal  treatment  being 
of  small  assistance  in  the  recovenr  of  tlie 
sufferers,  and  oflen  being  entirely  dispeued 
with,  *  *  *  thus  proving  oy  the  counteract- 
ing effect  of  good  food,  air,  cleanliness,  and 
stimulants,  that  these  disorders  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  causes  above  stated." 

SuROEOx  Ely. — Speaking  of  the  dead 
whom  he  had  found  on  the  Doats  as  they 
landed,  **  No  words  can  describe  their  ap- 
pearance. In  each  case  the  sunken  evoy 
the  gaping  mouth,  the  filthy  skin,  the  clothet 
and  head  alive  with  vermin,  the  repelling 
bony  contour,  all  conspired  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  looking  upon  the 
victims  of  starvation,  cruelty,  and  exposure, 
to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  history  ci 
humanity.  Nearly  every  instance  leads  oa 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  death  haa 
been  owing  to  a  long  series  of  cxpoenree 
and  hardshi[)s,  with  a  deprivation  of  the 
barest  necessities  of  existence.    ♦    •    •    • 

**  In  many  cases  that  I  have  observed^  the 
dirt  incrustation  has  been  so  thick  as  to  re- 

auire  months  of  constant  ablutions  to  recover 
le  normal  condition  and  function  of  the  in- 
teguments. Patients  have  repeatedly  sta- 
ted in  answer  to  my  interrogatories  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  wash  their  bodies  once 
in  six  months,  that  all  that  time  they  had 
lain  in  the  dirt.  *  *  *  In  many  instancet 
this  is  the  prime,  exciting  cause  of  the  (fia- 
eases  of  the  pulmonary  and  abdominal  or- 
gans which  are  so  constantly  found  among 
our  Richmond  patients."  * 

SuRGEOX  Parker. —  <*  The  majoritj  of 
the  diseased  cases  were  diarrhoea,  caosed  by 
bad  diet,  of  insufficient  and  bad  qualitjr. 
Tlic}^  have  resulted  from  the  want  of  variety 
of  diet  I  found  nutrition  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful treatment  I  do  not  consider  the 
(rebel)  rations,  I  have  seen,  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  life  for  any  long  time." 

SuRGEOX  Peters. —  **Tho  post-mortems 
have  made  apparent  diseases  of  nearly  all 
the  viscera  to  a  remarkable  extentf  Under 
a  spare  but  concentrated  diet  many  have  ral- 
lied. In  one  instance  a  boy  gained  fifty 
pounds  in  two  weeks.  I  thmk  nine-tentha 
of  the  men  weighed  under  one  hui^red 
pounds.  They  had  an  uncontrollable  ap- 
petite." 
Surgeon  Chapel.  —  "  Wo  were  obliged 

*  See  his  evidence  for  a  report  at  length  of  the 
results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations.  A^ 
pendix  p.  172. 

t  See  Dr.  Carpenter  on  Starvation,  where  iit^ 
two  per  eeut  of  the  starved  were  that  affMled. 
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to  treat  them  as  children  in  regulating  their 
diet,  having  to  restrain  their  over-eating,  and 
confine  them  to  a  concentrated,  but  nourish- 
ing and  generous  diet.  Several  cases  had 
no  disease  whatever,  but  suffered  from  ex- 
treme emaciation  and  starvatioji  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
All  gave  evidence  of  extensive  visceral  dis- 
ea^,  of  which  starvation,  cold  and  neglect 
were  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause.  Sqme 
of  the  cases  sadk  from  extreme  debility,  with- 
out any  evidence  of  disease  as  the  cause  of 
death." 

The  professional  opinions  of  these  gentle- 
men, (ind  the  other  incidental  medical  testi- 
mony scattered  through  the  appendix,  will, 
without  doubt,  bo  received  with  great  weight 
by  the  reader.  But,  afler  all,  tne  evidence 
of  the  men  themselves,  Vudely  and  abruptly 
worded,  and  so  oflen  unconsciously  graphic 
and  pathetic,  will  come  more  convincingly 
to  the  popular  heart. 

It  will  be  enough  for  most  people  that  the 
captives  were  hungry  day  and  ni^ht,  and 
suffered  the  gnawing  pains  of  famine,  with 
its  dreams  and  delusions.  It  will  be  enouf^h 
that  thev  be<'ame  weak  and  emaciated  to  the 
degree  jn  which  they  were  found  when  ex- 
changed. It  will  be  enough  that  they  were 
poisoned  by  foul  air  and  over-crowding ;  and 
that  they  were  exposed  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter to  the  cold,  without  shelter  and  without 
covering.  It  will  be  enough  that  thousands 
of  them  became  hideously  diseased,  and 
that  roost  of  them  miserably  perished. 

People  do  not  need  any  other  information 
in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these  in  order  to 
come  to  a  just  conclusion,  and  yet  there  is  a 
certainty  and  a  satisfaction  in  scientific  facts, 
and  in  the  testimony  of  nature,  which  ought 
to  be  recognized  in  an  investigation  like  this. 

For  this  reason  the  commissioners  made 
the  investigation  alio  a  scientific  one,  and 
append  a  medical  statement,  prepared  at 
their  rc»quest  by  one  of  their  number,  drawn 
likewise  from  the  evidence,  the  facts  and  ar- 
guments of  which  are  fully  indorsed  by  the 
medical  members  of  the  commission. 


V. 

Reported  sufTerlng  of  the  Rebel  Army,  and  Era- 
bara8<imeiit  of  the  Rebel  Government  for  wont 
of  Supplies,  as  an  Excuse  for  Denving  Food 
and  Clo  bitig  to  United  States  Sol3iers~The 
Imposibili'y  of  there  being  any  »uch  Defici- 
ency—TUo  Pnyeical  Condition  of  the  Rebel 
Army  perfect-^Facts  drawn  from  Rebel  testi- 
mony. 

It  has  been  said,  and  has  been  the  gener- 
al impression,  that  the  rebel  government  was 
itself  embarrassed  for  want  of  supplies — th^t 
its  own  soldiers  were  naked  and  nungry,  and 
that  even  the  prison  guards  shared  the  pri- 
Tations  of  the  prisooem 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  excuse,  ui^ed 
strenously  by  their  friends,  and  half  accepted 
by  every  one  disposed  to  be  moderate  and 
just,  afler  all,  only  accounts  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  rebels  to  tneir 
captives. 

Why  were  they  robbed  of  their  private 
property:  the  money,  and  the  few  trinkets 
a  man  usualy  carries  with  him  ?  Or,  if  this 
was  the  uncontrollable  habit  of  a  wild  sol- 
diery, why  was  it  the  regular  proceeding 
of  the  Libby  authorities  on  the  entrance  of 
an  officer?  Why  was  it  oflen  done  with 
brutal  violence,  when  the  person  undergoing 
the  process  expostulated  ?       , 

By  whose  connivance  were  the  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing,  sent  from  the  North,  stolen  ? 
By  whostj  neglect,  or  by  whose  onlor,  were 
they  withheld  in  immense  quantities  from 
men  palpably  starving  and  freezing  ? 

How  IS  it  that — after  three  years  of  war, 
during  which  everything  military  had  grown 
colossial  and  correspondingly  complete,  with 
them,  as  with  us, — that  no  extensive  bar- 
racks, even  of  the  cheapest  and  frailest  kind, 
ofiering,  at  least,  space  to  move  in,  and  shel- 
ter from  the  weather,  were  not  erected ;  but 
that  open  encampments,  or  city  warehouses 
too  small  for  such  occupation,  continue  in  use 
to  this  day  ? 

How  is  it  that,  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, supposing  them,  for  some  reason,  un- 
able to  have  done  better,  they  made  rules 
circumscribing  the  prisoners  still  further,  ex- 
posing: them  to  the  poison  of  foul  air,  gener- 
ated by  unavoidable  personal  uncleanliness, 
and  by  the  equally  unavoidable  accumula- 
tions of  filth  under  certain  conditions  of  dis- 
ease, for  which  either  no  provision  was  made, 
or  if  made,  they  were  capriciously  prevented 
fipom  using  ?  * 

Why,  when  over-crowding  a  building  with 
captives,  did  they  make  an  imaginary  bound- 
ary line,  two  or  three  feet  inside  the  win- 
dows, to  be  observed  under  penalty  of  in- 
stant death?  How  is  it  that  the  guards 
were  not  only  permitted,  by  this  regulation, 
to  amuse  themselves  with  taking  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners,  upon  certain  given  opportuni- 
ties, but  were  negatively  encouraged  even  to 
murder  and  assassination,  by  the  mdifierence 
of  the  prison  authoriti&  ? 

*  **  Sometimes  we  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
privy,  and  sometimes  we  were  not.  We  have 
been  kept  from  it  so  much  as  three  days,  until  we 
foaled  the  floor.**    Appendix,  page  181. 

"  After  we  tannelled  oat,  we  were  only  allowed 
to  go  to  the  privy  six  at  a  time;  the  floor  was  in 
one  mens — flithy;  an  ordinarv  one  honte  wagon- 
load  of  human  excrement  on  the  floor  every  noom- 
inff.**    Appendix,  page  147. 

"  The  enclosure  on  Belle  Isle  was  a  mass  of  fllth 
every  morning,  from  the  inability  of  the  men  to 
proceed  to  the  sinks  after  evening.*'  Appendix, 
page  140. 
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And  18  there  anything  to  accoant  for  the 
condition  of  their  hospitals  for  prisoners? 
Eren  supposing  them  to  be  ill-supplied  with 
medicines,  there  were  common  remedies, 
easily  at  hand,  which  were  seldom  adminis- 
tered— or  supposing  them  to  be  ill-furnished 
with  hospital  comforts,  even  with  sheets  and 
bedding,  there  was  no  necessity  for  placing 
the  tooundedj  as  well  as  the  sick,  on  beds  too 
foul  to  approach,  and  afterward  made  still 
more  offensive  by  the  permitted  accumula- 
tions of  the  secretions  and  putrid  discharges 
of  the  patients. 

Why,  also,  when  their  arrangements  in- 
duced 80  much  sickness  and  disease,  did  they 
leave  the  men  to  suffer,  often  /or  weeks,  be- 
fore thay  removed  them  (and  then  like  sick 
animals)  from  the  encampment  or  the  prison 
to  the  hospital,  ofl;en  to  die  on  the  way,  or  as 
soon  as  they  were  put  in  the  hands  of'^a  phy- 
sician ?  Why  did  they  discharge  them  when 
so  feeble  that  they  reeled  back  to  the  place 
of  captivity,  and  even  had  to  crawl  thither 
on  their  hands  and  knees  ?  Or  why,  as  in 
one  instance  Tand  one,  under  such  circum- 
stances, may  oe  many),  did  they  subject 
them,  even  before  they  were  convalescent 
and  discharged,  to  such  a  punishment  as  con- 
finement in  a  cell,  exposure  to  cold,  and  de- 
privation of  food  ? 

Tliese  grave  developments  of  the  testimony, 
by  no  means  new  to  many  at  the  North,  and 
occasionally  the  subject  of  newspaper  report 
(though  never  in  such  detail  as  now  related), 
have  as  vet  elicited  no  excuse  or  explanation ; 
and  until  an  excuse  or  explanation  comes, 
the  government  by  whom  such  things  are 
authorized,  and  the  people  by  whose  public 
sentiment  such  thin^  are  encouraged,  will 
stand  arraigned  for  almost  immeasurable  in- 
humanity and  criminality  before  the  civilized 
world. 

But  it  is  important  that  this  matter  of 
famine  and  freezing,  suffered  by  our  men, 
should  take  more  than  a  negative  place 
amon^  the  foregoinnr  positive  facts,  as  half 
explained  away,  it  it  should  appear  that 
neither  were  necessary  or  unavoidable. 

These  are  the  two  worst  developments  of 
the  inquiry — the  facts  cannot  be  denied,  for 
no  evidence  was  ever  more  closely  knit  in 
support  of  anythinjj,  and  the  question,  there- 
fore, lies  open :  Were  the  people  who  were 
capable  of  these  other  unaccountable  and  in- 
excusable acts,  capable,  also,  of  deliberately 
withholding  necessar}'  food  from  their  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  furnishing  them  witn  what 
was  indigestible  and  loathsome,  when  their 
own  army  was  abundantly  supplied  with  good 
and  wholesome  food  ?  Were  they  capable, 
also,  not  only  of  depriving  their  prisoners  of 
their  own  clothinfr,  but  also  of  withholding 
the  issue  of  sufficient  to  keep  them  warm, 


when  the  soldiers  of  their  own  army  wer8 
well-equipped,  and  well-protected  from  ex- 
posure to  tne  wet  and  cold  V 

But  the  inquiry  cannot  stop  at  this  pdnt 
If  they  were  capable  of  this,  then  they  were 
capable  of  beholding,  without  compassion, 
their  fellow  beings  subjected  to  the  worrt 
and  most  lingering  agonies  which  humanity 
can  endure.  Puttm^  together  the  act,  and 
this  insensibility  to  its  consequences,  what 
other  deduction  can  be  drawn,  than  that  all 
was  a  pre-determined  plan,  originating  some- 
where in  the  rebel  counsels,  far  destroying 
and  disabling  the  soldiers  of  their  enemy, 
who  had  honorably  surrendered  in  the  field? 

And  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Has  the  oft- 
threatened  black  flag,  the  signal  of  a  foe  that 
has  no  mercy  and  gives  no  quarter,  been 
floating  all  this  time,  not  conrageoosly  on 
the  battle  field,  but  over  prisons  and  hospi- 
tals in  the  South,  full  of^  surrendered  and 
helpless  men  ? 

The  commissioners,  from  the  outset,  con- 
sidered this  department  of  their  investigatioa 
to  be  fully  as  important  as  the  other,  and 
were  at  equal  pains  to  leave  it  no  longer  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  or  not  the  rebel 
government  was  unable  to  provide  their  prit- 
oners  with  food  and  clothing,  good  and  saiF* 
ficient. 

One  fact  was  evident  on  the  face  of  things, 
that  no  army  could  have  endured  such  for^d 
and  violent  marches,  the  fatigues  and  expos- 
ures of  such  desperate  campaigning,  and  have 
kept  up  a  spirit  for  such  indomitable  fighting, 
unless  they  nad  been  well-equ»pped,  and  thenr 
physical  condition  had  been  maintained  by 
every  means,  medical  and  commissary,  known 
in  a  well  regulated  army. 

The  rebel  authorities  could  not  afford  to 
swell  their  army  by  conscription  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  let  the  material,  thus  obtained, 
escape  its  military  use,  by  famine  and  dia* 
ease  on  the  other.  The  same  arbitrary  en- 
ergy which  could  enforce  the  one,  cooli 
provide  against  the  other. 

Nor  are  the  quotations  of  Confederate 
prices  any  critenon  by  which  to  judge. 
The  country  is  rich  and  fertile,  if  the  Con- 
federate currency  is  inflated  and  poor. 
Ever}'  agricultural  resource  of  a  soil  and 
climate,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the 
world,  has  been  quickened  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. The  necessity  has,  aL<«o,  in  three 
years,  developed  other  and  unknown  foun- 
tains of  supply — all  at  the  command  of  a 
strong,  desperate,  and  despotic  government, 
which  has  not  hesitated  to  employ  every 
means  to  keep  its  armies  on  the  most  per- 
fect military  tooting. 

This  reasoning  is  borne  out  by  the  ftcfti 

developed  in  the  inquiry.     The  testimony 

I  will  be  found  to  be  qmte  a  revelation  o£  tM 
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rebel  mode  of  sostaiiimg  aa  army  and  a  war. 
Their  efficiency  in  this  respect  must  be  ad- 
mitted— an  efficiency  created  partly  by  a 
greater  aptitude  and  inclination  for  the  sin- 
gle art  of  war,  than  for  the  many  arts  of 
peace ;  and  partly  by  the  deadly  n/ecessity 
they  are  under  for  the  most  strenuous  pos- 
sible defence  of  their  rebellion,  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  power  developed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears,  from  the  testimony,  that  the 
guards  of  the  prisoners  (of  whose  privations 
so  much  has  been  said)  were  better  supplied 
with  food  than  the  prisoners.  The  question 
was  frequently  asked,  and  elicited  the  invari- 
able reply,  that  they  did  not  share  the  same 
ration.  Their  supply  was  of  a  different 
character,  and  was  enough.  Sometimes  they 
threw  fr^mcnts  of  food  to  the  hungry  cap- 
tives on  Belle  Isle.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  at  the  time  the  Libby  prisoners  were  so 
insufficiently  fec^  a  room  m  the  cellar  was 
found  stocked  with  provisions  of  excellent 
quality. 

But  no  testimony  on  this  point  can  be  so 
satisfactory  as  that  derived  from  the  rebel 
soldiers  themselves. 

Several  of  the  commissioners  went  directly 
firmn  Annapolis  to  Washin^n  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  visiting  and  examining  the 
rebel  prisoners.  They  found  a  large  num- 
ber at  the  Lincoln  Hospital.  Although  these 
prisoners  were  suffering  from  wounds  received 
m  the  late  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania,  they  were  in  a  physical  con- 
dition which  alone  was  evidence  enough  of 
the  care  that  had  been  taken  of  them  by 
their  own  government.  In  every  case  they 
were  healthy,  hardy,  vigorous  men.  There 
was  scarcely  a  tvace  even  of  the  terrible  fa- 
tigue they  had  so  recently  endured.  Better 
than  all,  as  an  indication  of  their  condition, 
their  wounds  were  healing  as  only  the  wounds 
of  men  in  perfect  health  can  heal. 

Nine,  out  of  the  whole  number,  were  ex- 
amined under  oath.  The  formal  testimony 
•Copped  at  this  number,  as  it  was  found  by 
conversation,  that  all  had  the  same  account 
to  give,  and  it  was  needless  to  multiply  depo- 
sitions. They  came  from  six  of  the  principal 
J  States  of  the  Confederacy.  Two  were  from 
Virginia,  two  from  South  Carolina,  two  fixnn 
Georgia,  one  from  Mississippi,  one  from  North 
Carolina,  and  one  from  Alabama. 

In  order  to  make  the  inquiry  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  certain  members  of 
the  Commission  afterwards  visited  Fort  Dela- 
ware, and  the  Hospital  on  David's  Island, 
New  York,  at  both  which  stations  rebels 
were  confined,  and  the  testimony  of  eleven 
more  was  procured.  The  men  were  from 
Yii^nia,  €reorgia,  North  Carolina  and  Mis- 
•asippi. 
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The  evidence  of  these  three  separate  sets 
of  witnesses,  which  has  been  placed  together, 
was  given  without  hesitation,  and  is  uniform 
and  reliable.  Any  amount  of  such  could 
have  been  procured,  but  that  which  has  been 
taken  will  be  found  full  enough. 

The  result  of  the  whole  amounts  to  thb  : 
In  the  words  of  one  of  them — "  They  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  food 
and  cK>thing."  They  were  suppbed  with 
rations,  only  a  few  ounces  less  than  the  over- 
generous  ration  of  the  United  States  army. 

The  quality  of  the  rebel  ration  was  as 
satisfactory  to  the  rebels  as  the  quantity. 
The  corn-bread  was  excellent,  made  by 
themselves  from  fine  meal.  One  of  them 
naively  observed  that  he  preferred  it  to 
Northern  meal  1  They  had  never  had  any 
meal  furnished  them  of  that  quality  which 
was  ground  with  the  cobs  and  husks,  and  in 
which  whole  grains  of  com  occasionally  ap- 
peared. This  inferior  kind,  they  said,  was 
**  given  to  stock." 

The  only  time  in  which  they  suffered  any 
privation  was  on  a  forced  march,  when  they 
were  in  advance  of  their  supplies — a  matter 
liable  to  occur  in  any  army. 

In  winter  they  Lved  in  cabiiv  or  tents, 
well  warmed,  and  well  supplied  with  fueL 
None  ever  suffered  frt>m  the  cold.  In  sum- 
mer they  were  sheltered  by  tents,  but  these 
they  lefl  behind  when  on  a  campaign.  They 
were  fully  supplied  with  clothing  and  with 
blankets  or  oilcloths.  A  requisition  on  the 
(quartermaster  could  alwaysprocure  any  ar- 
ticle that  was  i^essary.  When  engaged  in 
active  service,  however,  they  carriea  as  little 
as  possible,  only  the  clothes  they  had  on  and 
a  single  blanket,  but  no  man  was  restricted 
as  to  the  amount  he  mi^ht  carry.  It  may  be 
imagined  what  a  condition  they  were  in,  un- 
der this  system,  as  respects  dirt,  vermin,  and 
rags,  afler  a  long  campaign  and  a  pitched 
battle. 

They  describe  the  hospitals,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  field,  as  comifortable,  and 
with  sufficient  medical  attendance.  The 
bedding  and  sheets  in  Hospital  No.  4,  in 
Richmond,  was  said  by  one  of  them  to  be 
fully  as  good  as  those  on  David's  Island, 
New  York.  There  were  also  the  usual  deli- 
cacies for  the  sick. 

From  all  this,  it  appears  that  the  Southern 
army  has  been,  ever  since  its  organization, 
completely  equipped  in  all  necessary  respect^ 
and  that  the  men  have  been  supplied  with 
everything  which  would  keep  them  in  the 
best  condition  of  mind  and  boay,  for  the  hard 
and  de^rate  service  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. They  knew  nothing  of  famine  or 
freezing.  Their  wounded  aad  sick  were 
never  neglected. 

So  do  3ie  few  detaik  of  faet  that  ooald  be 
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extracted,  without  suspicion  of  their  object, 
from  the  soldiers  of  the  Southern  army,  con- 
firm the  reasoning  which  accounts  for  its 
efficiency. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  It  was  in 
their  i)owcr  to  feed  sufficiently,  and  to  clothe, 
whenever  necessary,  their  prisoners  of  war. 
They  were  perfectly  able  to  include  them  in 
their  military  establishment ;  but  they  chose 
to  exclude  them  from  the  position  always  as- 
signed to  such,  and  in  no  respect  to  treat 
them  like  m(m  taken  in  honorable  warfare. 
Their  commonest  soldier  was  never  com- 
pelled, by  hunger,  to  eat  the  disgusting 
rations  furnished  at  the  Libby  to  United 
States  officers.  Their  most  exposed  en- 
campment, however  temporary,  never  be- 
held the  scenes  of  sufierins  which  occurred 
daily  and  nightly  among  United  States  sol- 
diers in  the  encampment  on  Belle  Isle. 

The  excuse  and  explanation  are  swept 
away.  There  is  nothing  now  between  the 
Northern  people  and  the  dreadful  reality. 
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The  treatment  of  rebel  prisoners  at  United  States 
Stfttions — The  humane  orders  of  the  Government 
— Scene  at  Lincoln  HoHpitul — Interior  of  the  Sta- 
tion at  Fort  Delaware — The  Hospital  on  David's 
Island — .lohnson's  Island — Point  Lookout — Tender 
care  of  sick  and  wounded  Rebolfl  at  all  these  Sta- 
tions— Kind  treatment  of  the  wounded  prisoners — 
Abundant  shelter,  fnel,  clothing,  and  food  fur- 
nislicd  them — Facilities  for  bathing  and  exercise — 
Small  mortality^No  robbing— No  shooting— No 
abuse — Christiiin  burial  of  the  dead — The  con- 
trust  of  the  Union  and  Rebel  prisoners  at  the 
moment  of  excluwge. 

The  moment  has  now  come  for  the  re- 
verse to  this  melancholy  picture,  and  it  will 
be  as  grateful  to  the  American  people  at 
larjre,  as  it  was  to  the  Commissioners. 

Early  in  the  progress  of  their  investiga- 
tion, while  in  tne  midst  of  the  suffisrers 
taking  their  testimony,  and  occasionally 
hearing  floating  and  irresponsible  rumors 
of  equal  neglect  and  crueltjr  on  our  part 
towarrl  the  rebel  prisoners  in  our  hands, 
they  determined  to  make  a  full  inquiry  in- 
to the  conduct  and  management  ot  United 
States  Stations  where  they  were  confined. 

A  largo  proportion  of  the  testimony  will 
be  found  devoted  to  this  department.  The 
variety  and  the  widely  separate  sources  of 
the  evidence,  will  only  make  more  conspicu- 
ous its  absolute  unity  and  truth.  It  reveals 
an  impressive  contrast,  point  for  point,  with 
that  which  has  just  been  narrated,  and  has 
turned  out  to  bo  entirely  confirmatory  of 
what  Quartermaster-General  Meigs  declares 
in    his    letter,*    *•  that  such  prisoners  are 

•  See  pii^  107. 


treated  with  all  the  consideration  and 
kindness  that  might  be  expected  of  a  Ini- 
mane  and  Christian  people. 

The  design  of  the  Government  is  fully 
exhibited  in  the  circular  orders  issued  l^ 
Colonel  Hoffman,  Commissary-General  or 
Prisoners.! 

The  ration  was  to  be  senerous  and 
abundant;  its  elements  of  rae  fullest  va- 
riety. The  amount  issued  being  greater 
than  a  man  could  consume,  the  excess  over 
that  which  was  given,  was  to  so  to  the 
formation  of  a  Prison  fund,  which  was  to 
be  applied  in  various  ways,  (not  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  army  regulations,)  that 
would  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  prisoners. 

Army  clothing  was  to  be  furnished  hr 
requisition,  whenever  needed,  the  only  diA 
fercnce  being  that  the  buttons  and  trim- 
mings were  to  be  taken  from  the  coats,  and 
the  skirts  cut  so  short  that  the  captivei 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  United  Statai 
soldiers. 

Careful  accounts  were  to  be  kept  of  the 
moncyand  valuables  taken  from  each  pris- 
oner, which  accounts  were  to  accompany 
him,  if  transferred  from  one  post  to  another ; 
and  when  paroled,  the  articles  were  to  be 
returned.  They  were  to  be  permitted  to 
correspond  with  their  friends.  Ail  articlet 
that  were  sent  to  them  were  to  bo  delivered, 
if  not  contraband. 

The  hospital  had  its  separate  proviiioM. 
The  keepers  in  charge  were  to  be  "  reapoQ- 
sible  to  the  commanding  officer  for  its  ^|0od 
order,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  the  nek,^ 
A  fund  for  each  hospital  was  to  bo  created, 
as  in  other  United  states  hospitab,  and  lo 
be  expended  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick,  and 
*'  objects  indispensably  necessary  to  promote 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital.*' 

The  minute  directions  of  the  entire  offder 
look  equally  to  the  security  of  the  prisoners, 
and  to  all  that  is  necessary  for  them  in  health 
or  sickness. 

The  commissioners  are  able  to  testify  thai 
the  order  is  fully  carried  out  They  took 
pains  not  only  to  procure  evidence  as  to  the 
fact,  but  to  see  for  themselves. 

Two  members  of  the  Commission  came, 
without  previous  notice,  to  the  Lincoln  hos- 
pital in  Washington,  where  ihey  had  heard 
that  several  hundred  of  the  rebels  lay, 
having  been  wounded  in  the  recent  bat- 
tles. The  chief  obiect  of  the  visitors  at 
the  time  has  been  already  mentioned.  Bat 
they  were  able  also  to  obeerve  how  well  the 
hospital  was  conducted. 

Although   arriving    at   an 
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hour,  when  the  surgeons  and  nurses  were 
examining  and  dresans  the  wounds,  they 
were  instantly  admittea,  with  marked  and 
cordial  courtesy,  by  Chief  Surgeon  McKee, 
upon  his  learning  the  mission  upon  which 
they  had  come. 

The  wards  were  airy  and  neat,  free  from 
offensive  odor,  the  beds  so  clean  that  the 
visitors  sat  upon  them  while  takine  testi- 
mony. The  men  themselves  were  cneerful 
and  good-natured,  the  more  slightly  wounded 
crowding  up  curiously  to  know  what  was 
going  on,  until  requested  to  retire.  Some 
were  sitting  by  then*  beds  reading  novels  or 
odd  numbers  of  periodicab,  now  and  then  a 
bible.  They  were  alwa^  ready  to  converse, 
and  answered  the  questions  that  were  put  to 
them  without  hesitation. 

The  visitors  could  see  no  difference  in 
these  two.  wards  fit)m  the  twenty  or  more 
others  in  the  same  hospital  that  were  &PP^ 
priated  to  the  United  States  soldiers.  The 
patients  were  mostly  in  clean^  white  under- 
clothing, and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  figure 
in  butternut-colored  uniform  here  and  there, 
nothing  would  have  suggested  the  presence 
of  an  enemy. 

The  wounds  were  being  tenderly  unband- 
aged  and  dressed  by  the  surgeons  and  their 
assistants.  Kindness  and  attention  were 
vbible  everywhere.  Female  nurses  and  a 
white-hooded  Sister  of  Charity  werA  con- 
stantly moving  from  bed  to  bed.  One  of 
them  was  seen  carrying  a  waiter  of  iced  ^ 
porter  to  the  wounded,  and  holding  the  glass 
to  the  lips  of  the  more  helpless. 

The  spectacle  was  in  remarkable  contrast 
with  that  which  had  been  described  by  Dr. 
Ferguson,  only  the  evening  before,  as  wit- 
nessed by  him  in  Hospital  ^o.  21,  Richmond, 
where  our  soldiers  lay  amid  the  secretions  of 
their  body,  and  the  purulent  discharges  of 
their  wounds,  dying  of  neglect,  and  for  want 
of  the  commonest  medical  attention. 

Some  time  after  this,  two  members  of  the 
commission  made  an  especial  visit  to  Fort 
Delaware,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exam- 
ining into  the  prison  and  hospital  arrange- 
ioents  there,  in  order  to  ^ve,  in  this  narra- 
tive, their  own  direct  testimony  and  de- 
scription, as  well  as  whatever  evidence  they 
m^t  be  able  to  collect. 

They  fixed  upon  Fort  Delaware  because 
it  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the 
United  States  stations  (or  prisoners  of  war, 
and  because  it  had  been  the  object  of  vari- 
ous rebel  reports.  • 

*  A  recent  specimen  from  the  Bichnumd  Dt- 
ipatchf  July  14tb.  Speaking  of  some  returned 
prisoners,  the  account  runs:  "They  were  sub- 
sequently imprisoned  at  Fort  Delaware,  where 
those  who   had   money  fared   pretty  well,  but 


othan,  lass  fivtnoate,  suffered  ma^y  privations,  and  of  poor  qoaU^.*' 
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The  following  description  is  from  notes 
taken  on  the  spot  by  one  of  the  party, 
and  written  out  immediately  afrerward: 

<^  The  prisoners  numbering  between  eight 
and  nine  thousand  were  loc^d  outside  the 
waUs  of  the  fort,  (which  is  situated  on  an 
island,)  in  well  built  and  ventilated  barracks, 
'  and  have  free  access  at  all  hours  to  the  ad- 
'  joining  enclosures  for  air  and  exercise.  They 
i  were  permitted,  and,  indeed,  urged  to  bathe 
in  squads  in  the  river  and  to  wash  in  sluices 
to  which  the  tide  had  access  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  facilities  for 
these  purposes  were  so  great  that  any 
man  might,  if  he  chose,  wash  his  whole 
person  every  day,  and  swim  in  the  Dela- 
ware twice  a  week.  * 

**  Every  man  is  frimished  with  a  commo- 
dious bunk,  with  the  head  raised  at  a  proper 
inclination  above  the  feet,  presenting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  a  Confederate  prison,  where 
prisoners  sleep  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  earth, 
and  have  not  even  a  bunch  of  straw  between 
them  and  the  ground. 

"  The  result  of  these  precautions,  and  of 
the  superior  ventilation  of  the  barracks  was 
to  render  the  quarters  of  the  prisoners  fr-ee 
from  the  unpleasant  odor  which  generally  ex- 
ists where  large  number  of  men  are  brought 
together,  and  compelled  to  live  in  common. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  hospitals, 
which  are  spacious,  clean,  and  in  good  order. 

"  When  we  went  through  the  barracks^ 
shortly  before  sunset,  the  men  were  gener- 
ally out  of  doors  walking  about,  tiuking, 
playing  cards,  washing,  or  occupying  them- 
selves in  other  ways.  They  appeared  in 
general,  contented  and  cheerful.  Many  of 
them  had  improvised  sutler's  shops,  and 
were  seated  on  the  ground  or  boxes,  sell- 
ing coffee,  broiled  ham,  bread,  and  other 
articles  of  food  to  their  comrades,  who  were 
gathered  around  laughing  and  chatting. 

"  The  means  to  prosecute  this  traffic  came, 
we  were  told,  from  sympathizing  friends  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  from  small 
sums  of  money  paid  as  wages  to  such  of  the 
men  as  were  willing  to  be  detailed  to  per- 
form various  duties  outside  of  the  barracks 
at  different  points  on  the  island.  Wo  tasted 
the  coffee,  which  was  sold  for  five  cents  a 
pint,  and  found  it  well  made  and  palatable.    \ 

*'  Much  good  humor  seemed  to  prevail,  and 
there  was  not  a  little  good-natured  laughter 
while  we  were  making  the  purchase.  We 
were  struck  by  the  assured  yet  affable  air 
with  which  General  Schdpf  moved  through 

Thej  state,  that  the  condition  of  the  Confederate 
prisoners  at  that  point  is  deplorable  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  strongly  nrse  the  adoption  of  90m» 
meaturea  for  their  relier.  Sickness  it  vory  nrsv- 
alent  among  them,  while  the  rations  are  i 
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the  dense  throng  that  pressed  to  look  at  the 
Yisitors.  He  was  unattended  even  b;)r  an 
orderly.  His  manner  indicated  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  indi- 
Tidual  resentment. 

"In  addition  to  the  water  of  the  river 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  accessible  at 
all  times  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness, 
thirty  thousand  gallons  of  drinking  water 
are  broucht  every  day  from  the  Brandy- 
wine,  and  distributed  among  the  prisoners 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  by  means 
of  large  hose  and  a  forcing  pump  worked  by 
a  steam  engine.  Health  and  comfort  are 
,  therefore  studied  in  this  as  in  other  particu- 
lars, but  it  was  at  first  found  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  prisoners  from  drinking  from  snal- 
low  wells  dug  by  themselves,  the  water  of 
which  is  brackish,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  disease. 

"  The  rations  issued  to  the  prisoners  were 
the  subject  of  an  attentive  examination. 
We  tad  tod  the  bread,  which  is  made  of  four 
parts  of  flour  and  one  of  Indian  meal,  and 
found  it  of  superior  quality,  sweet  and  pala- 
table; better  indeed  than  is  met  with  at 
hotels  or  places  of  resort  in  the  country; 
quite  as  good  as  may  be  found  in  any  well- 
ordered  family.  The  meat  was  also  sweet 
and  of  good  quality.  The  diet  is  judiciously 
varied,  potatoes  and  fresh  vegetables  being 
furnished  in  large  quantities,  wherever  the 
health  of  the  men  appears  to  require  it 
The  rations  actually  received  by  the  prison- 
ers until  the  1st  of  June,  1864,  were  nearly 
three  pounds  of  solid  food  for  each  man 
per  day,  besides  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  etc. 
The  quantity  was  then  reduced  to  about 
thirty-four  and  a  half  ounces  per  diem.* 

"The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  as  care- 
fully considered  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  as 
in  other  respects;  those  who  require  ban- 
kets or  additional  garments  being  supplied 
with  them  on  proper  application.  Lar^e 
numbers  of  coats,  pantaloons,  etc.,  were  is- 
sued in  this  way  during  the  past  and  pre- 
vious winters.  AVhen  a  prisoner  is  placed 
on  the  sick  list,  and  taken  to  the  hospital, 
he  is  put  in  a  warm  bath,  supplied  with 
clean  under-clothing,  and  then  laid  on  a 
bed  with  clean  sheets,  in  an  airy  apart- 
ment, where  his  condition  is,  so  far  as  his 
disease  will  permit,  one  not  only  of  com- 
parative but  absolute  comfort 

"  The  percentage  of  deaths  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware was,  during  some  months  of  last  autumn 
and  winter,  large.    This  result  arose  from  a 

*  "  The  reduction  recently  made  in  the  priAon- 
er*!  rations,*'  writes  Quartermaster-Geueral  Meigs, 
Jane  6th,  "was  for  the  purpose  of  brinffing  it 
nearer  to  what  the  rebel  aathoritiet  profess  to 
allow  their  soldiers,  and  no  complaint  has  been 
beard  of  its  insufficiency.'* 
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variety  oC causes  originating  befbre  the  pris* 
oners  were  captur^  ana  brought  to  the 
island,  and  which  the  officers  there  could  not 
at  first  remove  or  controL  Amonff  then 
may  be  enumerated  the  want  of  vaccmatioii, 
which  seems  to  be  as  rare  among  the  pocnr 
classes  of  the  South  as  it  is  general  at  the 
North ;  the  attempts  made  by  the  prisonen 
to  vaccinate  each  other,^  which  often  caused 
disease  of  a  dangerous  type  from  the  chan^ 
ter  of  the  virus  employed ;  and  thebad  state 
of  the  body  of  many  of  the  men  taken  at  uA 
near  Vicksburs,  who  were  broken  down  by 
hardships  and  fatigues  sustained  hefbre  that 
capture,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  ths 
terrible  malaria  of  the  South. 

**  But  while  the  ratio  of  morta£^  among 
the  American  soldiers  in  the  hancu  of  the 
rebels  has  continued  to  augment  with  thae, 
the  health  of  the  Confederate  priaonen  at 
Fort  Delaware  has,  on  the  contranr,  im- 
proved under  the  influence  of  good  rood  cr 
kind  treatment,  until  in  May,  1864,  but  siztj- 
two  died  out  of  eight  thousand  one  hnndred 
and  twenty-six  confined  at  the  island. 

**  The  cruel  and  unusual  rule  by  which  aa 
approach  to  the  windows  from  inadvertence, 
or  for  the  most  innocent  porpose,  is  made  aa 
offense  i)unishable  with  oeatn  in  the  Confed- 
erate prisons,  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  un- 
known in  Fort  Delaware,  few  restrainti 
are  imposed,  and  those  only  such  as  are  im- 
peratively necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  cleanliness  among  a  numerous  and 
motley  crowd,  which  necessarily  contuu 
some  men  of  gross  and  filthy  habits. '^  * 

Shooting  was  never  resorted  to  unlena 
rule  was  grossly  and  persistently  violated. 
Even  then  the  direction  was  to  order  the 
prisoner  "  three  distinct  times  to  hadt;  **  and 
if  he  "  fuled  to  halt,  when  so  ordered,  the 
sentinel  must  enforce  his  order  by  bayonet  or 
ball."  There  were  but  five  instances  of 
shooting,  under  these  instructiona,  and  they 
were  in  every  case  in  obedience  to  them. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the 
question  whether  any  were  shot  for  looking 
out  of  the  windows.  No  such  order  was  ever 
given  in  this,  or  any  other  United  Statei 
Station.  Here  the  windows  were  seen  filled 
with  the  prisoners. 

The  Commissioners  are  under  great  obli> 
gations  to  Greneral  Schopf,  Commander  of 
the  Post,  for  the  courtesy  shown  them,  in 
personally  conducting  them  over  the  staUon, 
and  to  the  sur^^ns  and  officers  in  attend- 
ance, who  readily  furnished  all  the  evidence 
that  was  asked  for.  It  was  here  that  the 
documents,  the  general  cireular,  the  orders, 
and  the  schedmes  of  rations  and  ^l^ti^ 
were  obtained. 


*  Vroai  notss  b j  Jndft 
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The  testimony  is  exceedingly  full  and  sat- 
isfactory on  all  points.  It  will  be  noticed 
tbat  a  prison  fund  was  formed,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations,  from  the  excess  of  the 
ration  issued  over  the  ration  given,  and  that 
the  amount  was  spent  for  vegetables,  and  ar- 
ticles of  convenience.  But  even  with  this 
withholding  of  part,  so  great  was  the  abund- 
ance of  foc3,  that  the  prisoners  hid  loaves  of 
bread,  crackers  and  meat  under  the  bunks. 
These  were  repeatedly  found  there  in  large 
quantities  during  an  examination  of  the  bar- 
racks. 

Capt  Clark  was  able  to  save  sometimes 
between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  a 
month  out  of  surplus  rations,  and  yet  every 
care  was  taken  that  too  much  was  not  with- 
held. The  overseers  were  freauently  asked 
if  the  prisoners  complained  or  not  having 
enough,  and  were  ordered  "to  give  them 
more,  and  let  no  man  want"  A  complaint 
was  scarcely  ever  heard. 

It  will  be  noticed  what  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  clothing  were  issued,  at  this  post 
alone,  to  the  prisoners.  In  eight  months 
over  thirty-five  thousand  articles  were  dis- 
tributed, comprising  every  species  of  clothing 
from  shoes  and  kockinss,  shirts  and  drawers, 
to  woollen  blankets  and  great  coats.  Most  of 
these  were  given  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather. 

Every  one  without  a  blanket  or  overcoat 
of  his  own  was  provided  with  one.  All  had 
at  least  two  blankets,  and  those  who  were 
delicate  had  more. 

The  barracks  were  made  comfortable  by 
stoves.  Fuel  was  never  wanting,  and  the 
fires  were  kept  up  by  attendants.  No  less 
than  thirteen  hundred  tons  of  coal  were  con- 
sumed last  winter  and  spring  by  the  prison- 
ers. 

In  hot  weather  equal  provision  was  made 
for  their  comfort,  especially  in  the  hospitals. 
The  visitors  noticed  ii^  the  latter,  even  green 
shades  covering  the  windows,  and  a  water- 
cooler  In  every  ward,  filled  with  ice,  for  the. 
free  use  of  the  patients. 

Gen.  Schopf  informed  the  visitors  that  in 
every  case  or  death,  the  body  was  removed 
to  a  neat  g:rave  yard  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  the  burial  service  of  tne  Episcopal 
church  was  read  over  the  grave. 

It  was  found,  by  further  investigation,  that 
the  arrangements  of  every  other  United 
States  Pri.^n  Station  and  Hospital  were  the 
same  as  those  of  Fort  Delaware.  The  same 
regulations  were  observed  in  all.  The  iden- 
tical diet-table,  containing  the  minute  direc- 
tions of  the  Surgeon-General  at  Washington, 
was  hung  up  as  conspicuously  in  the  hospital 
for  rub.'ls  as  that  for  the  United  States  sol- , 
dier. 

The  De  Camp  General  Hospital,  on  Da- 
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vid's  Island,  New  York,  was  a  counterpart  ol 
that  just  described.  ^  The  testimony  taken  br 
one  of  the  commissioners,  is  almost  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  taken  at  Fort  Delaware,  llie 
only  variations  which  occur  are  additions  to 
the  facts  already  recited. 

None  of  the  prisoners  were  ever  deprived  of 
money  or  valuables.  Some  of  them  had  ar- 
rived in  a  filthy,  horrible  condition,  ragged, 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  covered  with 
vermin,  (a  condition  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  peculiar  and  desperate  style  of  Southern 
campaigning,  where  no  tents  or  baggage 
were  allowed  to  encumber,  and  the  soldier 
had  to  wear  the  same  unchanged  suit  through 
many  days  of  forced  marching  and  violent 
fighting.^  Within  a  few  hours  the  men, 
having  oeen  stripped  of  all  their  clothing, 
which  was  removed  and  burned,  were  washed, 
furnished  with  clean  linen,  and  placed  on 
clean,  well-aired  beds,  Full  suits  of  clothing 
were  issued  to  them.  When  the  weather 
became  cold  they  were  removed  from  tents 
to  spacious  pavilions,  furnished  with  abundant 
fuel.  No  one  was  ever  fi-ostbltten.  None 
were  ever  shot  at  They  were  given  the 
whole  island  inside  the  line  of  sentries  for 
exercise.  Formerly  they  had  been  allow^ 
to  go  fishing  and  clamming,  till  several  es- 
caped, when  the  line  of  sentries  was  placed 
on  the  beach. 

They  had  precisely  the  same  rations  as  the 
Federal  sick  and  wounded.  Drinking  water, 
cooled  with  ice,  was  furnished  in  profusion. 
Soap,  towels,  and  combs  were  distributed 
for  their  private  use.  There  was  a  nurse  to 
every  ten  of  them.* 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  hear  of 
the  small  mortality,  although  nine-tenths 
were  suffering  from  wounds. 

One  most  pleasing  feature  of  this  hospital 
is  developed  in  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Lowry,  its  chaplain.  A  library  of  two  thon- 
sand  volumes,  formerly  used  by  the  United 
States  soldiers,  was  even  more  used  by  the 
Confederates.  They  were  furnished  with 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  other  religious 
publications.  Religious  services  were  held 
twice  on  Sunday,  and  two  or  three  times 
during  the  week.  The  chapel,  which  would 
accommodate*  three  hundred,  was  often 
crowded.  Whenever  a  deatli  occurred,  the 
funeral  was  conducted  according  to  the  form 
of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Johnson's  Island,  in  Ohio,  has  been  an  es- 
pecial subject  of  rebel  mis-statements.  It  is 
a  pleasant,  healthy  spot,  three  hundred  acres 
in  extent,  in  Sandusky  Bay,  close  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kelley's  Island,  which  is  a 

*  Each  pavilion  had  from  two  to  four  water  clos- 
ets. Chairs  and  bed  pans  were  provided  for  those 
unable  to  reach  them.  Ample  stmctnres  wsve 
also  erected  on  the  beach. 
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fkvorite  place  of  summer  resort  The  two 
Islands  are  much  alike. 

The  climate  is  testified  to  be  as  faTorable 
to  health  as  that  of  Newport  or  Saratcjga  in 
summer,  or  Cincinnati  and  Dayton  in  winter. 
Like  Fort  Delaware  it  is  a  military  prison 
and  hospital.  The  buildings  are  spacious, 
new,  ana  in  ^ood  order.  The  sanitary  and 
other  regulations  of  similar  stations  are  ob* 
served  here  in  all  particulars. 

Although  in  wmter  the  weather  was  so 
cold  that  the  lake  was  finozen  to  the  main 
land,  three  miles  distant,  and  the  govern- 
ment teams,  conveying  supplies,  were  able  to 
cross  upon  the  ice,  yet  so  well  warmed  were 
the  barracks,  that  not  a  single  instance  of 
treatment  for  exposure  to  cold  was  known, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  who  attempted  to 
escape. 

A  spacious  square,  enclosed  by  the  build- 
ings, was  given  up  to  the  prisoners  for  exer- 
cise, and  they  were  allowed  to  be  in  the 
open  air  all  day. 

The  statistics  of  mortality  will  be  astonish- 
ing to  read,  after  hearing  the  rebel  stories. 
In  twenty-one  months,  out  of  an  aggregate 
of  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  prison- 
ers, there  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  deaths.  The  number  in  prison  at  one 
time  never  exceeded  two  thousand  seven 
hundred.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June 
last,  there  were  about  two  thousand  three 
hundred  prisoners.  In  May  five  died;  in 
June  only  one  I 

Point  Lookout  was  still  another  post  which 
had  been  subjected  to  the  rebel  statement 
that  the  prisoners  there  suffered  from  cruelty 
and  neglect  Miss  Dix,  who  visited  those 
very  prisoners,  sufficiently  disposes  of  the 
slander.  She  says,  "They  were  supplied 
with  vegetables,  with  the  best  wheat  oread, 
and  fresh  and  salt  meat  three  times  daily  in 
abundant  measure  —  the  full  government  ra- 
tion. 

^^In  the  camp  of  about  nine  thousand 
rebel  prisoners,  toere  were  but  four  hundred 
reported  to  the  surgeon.  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred were  confined  to  their  beds,  thirty  were 
very  sick,  and  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
would  never  recover. 

"  The  hc^pital  food  consisted  of  beef-tea, 
beef-soup,  rice,  milk-punch,  milk,  gruel,  lem- 
onade, stewed  fruits,  beefsteak,  vegetables, 
and  mutton.  White  sugar  was  employed  in 
cooking.  The  supplies  were,  in  fact,  more 
ample  and  abundant  than  in  hospitals  where 
our  own  men  were  under  treatment." 

The  surgeons  of  the  various  hospitals,  in 
several  instances,  allude  to  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  prisoners  when  discharged 
and  exchanged,  and  in  the  statement  of  Miss 
Dix  will  h%  found  a  brief  description  of  their 
appearance  when  leaving  the  flag-of-truce 
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boat  for  their  own  lines :  "  All  were  in  vig- 
orous health,  equipped  in  clothes  fumbh^ 
by  the  United  States  Government,  many  of 
them  with  blankets  and  hayersacks." 

And  here  terminates  the  contrast,  which 
the  reader  has  probably  been  drawing 
throughout,  between  the  military  stations  for 
prisoners,  North  and  South,  Union  and 
Bebel. 

But  the  contrast  most  have  been  over- 
whelming at  the  point  to  which  this  narra- 
tive has  now  come.  When  the  flag-otoace 
boat  landed  within  the  rebel  lines,  the  two 
systems  confironted  each  other.  On  one 
side,  hundreds  of  feeble,  emaciated  men, 
ragged,  filthy,  hungry,  diseased,  and  dying ; 
on  uie  other  an  e^ual  number  of  strong  and 
hearty  men,  clad  in  the  army  clothing  of  the 
Government  against  which  they  had  fought, 
having  been  humanely  sheltered,  fed,  cleansed 
of  dirt,  cured  of  wounds  and  disease,  and  now 
honorably  returned  to  fight  that  Government 
again. 

The  public  sentiment  of  the  North,  out- 
raged as  it  may  have  been,  would  never 
have  permitted  any  other  than  this  Christian 
and  magnanimous  course. 

VIL 

The  three  points  now  investignted— The  condoaioB 
of  the  Commissioners  —  These  privations  and  suf- 
ferings were  designedly  Inflicted—- The  late  appeal 
to  Divine  and  human  Judgment  upon  their  oansa 
bv  the  rebel  irovemment  --The  spirit  of  tliat  causa 
identical  with  the  spirit  which  originated  and  de- 
fends it. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  inquiry  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

There  were  three  points  before  them  to 
be  investigated.  They  were  rec^uested  to 
ascertain  *^  the  true  physical  condition  of  the 
prisoners  recently  aischarged  by  exchange 
from  confinement  at  Bichmond  and  elw- 
where."  They  were  also  requested  to  as- 
certain whether  these  prisoners^*  did  in  fact, 
during  such  confinement,  suffer  materially 
for  want  of  food,  or  from  its  defective  quality, 
or  from  other  privations  and  sources  of  du- 
ease." 

This  duty  has  been  performed,  and  the 
result  is  now  before  the  public.  ^ 

There  was  one  other  point  which  the  Com- 
missioners were  requested  to  make  clear: 
*' Whether  the  privations  and  sufTerinflsof 
the  prisoners  were  designedly  inflictea  on 
them  by  military  or  other  authority  of  the 
rebel  government,  or  were  due  to  causes 
which  such  authorities  could  not  control." 

This  question  has  already  been  alluded 
to  digressivelv,  but  its  full  answer  properly 
belongs  to  this  stage  of  the  narrative,  when 
the  whole  field  of  the  investigation  is  heSxt 
the  reader. 


TO  PRISONERS   OF  WAR. 


Tlie  feeling  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the 
Commissioners  as  the  investigation  went  on, 
that  this  dreadful  condition  of  things  might 
be  attributable  to  even  other  causes  than 
the  possible  destitution  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment. This  latter  consideration,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was,  at  an  early  moment,  en- 
tirely disposed  of.  Any  unconscious  or  un- 
intentional form  of  crime  is  less  reprehensi- 
ble than  that  which  is  knowingly  or  deliber- 
ately committed.  The  question  therefore 
suggested  itself  whether  all  this  might  not 
have  been  owin^  to  the  negligence  and  in- 
competence incident  to  an  immature  social 
systc'm,  or  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  reckless 
people,  or  to  the  mismanagement  of  an  im- 
provident government.  This  was  the  only 
alternative,  and  was  sufficiently  discredita- 
ble. But  it  was  altogether  more  probable 
that  a  whole  people  and  government  could 
unite  in  btno^  thoughtlessly  and  inconsider- 
ately cruel,  than  consciously  and  purposely 
so.  The  latter  was  something  too  revolting 
to  be  entertained  or  believed.  The  whole 
current  of  public  feeling  and  public  princi- 
ple generatt^d  by  the  spread  or  Christianity, 
and  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  so  averse 
to  anything  of  the  kind  that  the  majority  of 
people  are  made  almost  incapable  of  com- 
prehending, or  even  imagining  such  a  state 
of  mind  in  any  community. 

And  yet  it  is  to  this  very  conclusion  that 
every  one  must  come  who  carefully  weighs 
the  testimony.  Every  doubt  and  misgiving 
successively  disappears.  No  other  theory 
will  cover  the  immensity  and  variety  of  that 
system  of  abuse  to  which  our  soldiers  are 
subjected.  That  abuse  is,  in  all  its  forms,  too 
general,  too  uniform,  and  too  simultaneous 
to  be  otherwise  than  the  result  of  a  great 
arrangement.  One  prison-station  is  like  an- 
other —  one  hospital  resembles  another  hos- 
pital. This  has  been  made  especially  ap- 
parent by  intelligence  that  has  reached  the 
public  just  as  this  investigation  is  closing, 
and  this  report  is  being  written.  The  re- 
mote prison  at  Tyler,  in  Texas,  sends  out  a 
talc  of  suflering  identical  with  that  described 
in  these  pages.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  beheld 
a  regiment  of  half-starved  and  half-naked 
men,  who  had  just  been  released  from  that 
station.  Still  more  heart-rending  is  the  later 
account,  given  in  a  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent, from  Andersonville,  Georgia,  and  in 
the  full  description,  verified  on  oath,  of  what 
is  now  being  suffered  there  by  the  im- 
prisoned soldiers  of  our  army.  It  would 
appear  to  be  Bellerlsle  five  times  enlarged, 
and  ten-fold  intensified.  An  enormous  mul- 
titude of  thirty-five  thousand  men  are  crowd- 
ed together  in  a  sauare  enclosure  or  stockade 
of  alxmt  twcnty-nve  acres,  with  a  noxious 
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swamp  at  the  centre,  occupying  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  space.  Here  the  prisoners  suf- 
fer not  only  the  privations  already  men- 
tioned, but  others  peculiar  to  circumstances 
of  a  worse  description.*  In  this  pestilential 
prison  they  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  a  day,  on  an  average  !  The 
Commissioners  allude  to  this  station  not  as 

Eart  of  the  evidence  taken  by  themselves^ 
ut  as  an  interesting,  authentic,  and  cor- 
roborative illustration  of  the  point  now  un- 
der consideration. 

It  is  the  same  story  everywhere; — pris- 
oners of  war  treated  worse  than  convicts,  shut 
up  either  in  suffocating  buildings,  or  in  out- 
door enclosures,  without  even  the  shelter  that 
is  provided  for  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  unsup- 
plied  with  sufficient  food ;  supplied  with  food 
and  water  injurious  and  even  poisonous; 
compelled  to  hve  in  such  personal  uncleanli- 
ness  as  to  generate  vermin;  compelled  to 
sleep  on  floors  ofVen  covered  witn  human 
filth,  or  on  ground  saturated  with  it ;  com- 
pelled to  breathe  an  air  oppressed  with  an 
intolerable  stench;  hemmed  in  by  a  fatal 
dead-line,  and  in  hourly  dan^r  of  being 
shot  by  unrestrained  and  brutal  guards  ;  de- 
spondent even  to  madness,  idiocy  and  sui- 
cide ;  sick  of  diseases  (so  congruous  in 
character  as  to  appear  and  spread  like  the 
plague)  caused  by  the  torrid  sun,  by  decay- 
ing food,  by  filth,  by  vermin,  by  malaria,  and 
by  cold ;  removed  at  the  last  moment,  and 
by  hundreds  at  a  time,  to  hospitals  corrupt 
as  a  sepulchre,  there,  with  few  remedies,  little 
eare  and  no  sympathy,  to  die  in  wretched- 
ness and  despair,  not  only  among  strangers, 
but  among  enemies  too  resentfiil  to  have  pity 
or  to  show  mercy. 

These  are  positive  facts.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  helpless  men  have  been  and  are 
now  being  disabled  and  destroyed  by  a  pro- 
cess as  certain  as  poison,  and  as  cruel  a9 
the  torture  or  burning  at  the  stake,  because 
neariy  as  agonizing  and  more  prolonged. 
This  spectacle  is  daily  beheld  and  allowed 
by  the  rebel  government 

No  supposition  of  negligence,  or  thought- 
lessness, or  indifference,  or  accident,  or  in- 
efficiency, or  destitution,  or  necessitv,  can 
account  for  all  this.  So  many  and  such  posi- 
tive forms  of  abuse  and  wrong  cannot  com» 
from  negative  causes. 

The  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  therefore, 
that  **  these  privations  and  sufferings"  have 
been  '*  designedly  infficted  by  the  military 
and  other  authority  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment," and  cannot  have  been  "  due  to  causei 
which  such  authorities  could  not  control." 

Further  than  this,  the  Commissioners  are 
not  required  to  express  an  opinion.  Whether 

•  For  th«  fliU  aceooat  see  SnpploBent,  pagv  IM. 
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or  not  they  are  the  result  of  an  iDfuriated 
and  vindictive  animosity  against  the  Federal 
government  and  people,  or  the  result  of  a 
pre-determined  polic^,  deliberately  formed, 
to  discourage  and  affright  our  soldiers,  to  de- 
stroy them,  or  to  disable  them  for  further 
military  service,  or  to  compel  our  Govern- 
ment to  an  exchange  on  other  than  the  terms 
to  which  it  is  in  honor  and  by  necessity  com- 
mitted, the  public  are  in  a  position  to  decide. 

The  Commissioners  have  now  performed 
their  painful  task.  It  has  not  been  a  grate- 
ful duty  to  narrate  facts  so  unworthy  of  any 
people,  especially  of  one  heretofore  so  highly 
respected,  so  much  admired,  and  in  so  many 
respects  a  credit  to  the  American  name. 
That  name  is  shamed  and  dishonored  by 
their  exposure. 

But  there  is  one  source  of  pride  and  con- 
gratulation ;  that,  whatever  abuses  may  have 
been  developed  on  the  Northern  side  of  this 
war,  none  of  them  were  originated  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  government  In  every  case 
they  have  been  the  impulsive  acts  of  sub- 
ordinates here  and  there  ;  and  such  are  in- 
cident to  any  conflict.  The  noble  and  mag- 
nanimous manner  in  which  the  government 
treats  the  enemies  to  its  peace  and  pros- 
perity, when  they  have  become  helpless  pris- 
oners in  its  hcinds,  is,  alone,  a  sufficient  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  which  animates  it  in 
waging  this  war.  No  sentiment  of  anger  or 
resentm(>nt  has  actuated  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  condition  of  its  prison  stations  and 
hospitals  ii*  the  best  and  proudest  exponent  of 
the  cause  of  humanity  which  it  seeks  to 
maintain.  This  praise  will  bo  awarded  it 
by  the  historian  and  by  posterity,  when  the 
story  of  this  stupendous  struggle  shall  be 
written. 

Can  as  much  be  said  of  the  cause  which 
stands  in  opix>sition  to  it  ?  The  facts  of  this 
narrative,  and  of  others  that  will  be  yet  more 
completes  will  also  enter  into  the  future  his- 
tory of  this  conflict,  but  will  form  its  most 
tragical  chapter.  It  will  in  that  day  be 
known  whether  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  South  is  not  also  the  spirit  which  has 
generated  the  cause  of  the  South.  The  spirit 
which  animates  a  cause  gives  the  character  to 
that  cause.  A  people  like  an  individual  is 
estimated  by  its  actions  and  by  its  motives. 

Perhaps  the  world  will  yet  discover  a 
strange  and  reciprocal  working  of  influences 
in  the  pn^luction  of  that  which  now  opposes 
the  ri'publican  progress  of  this  government. 

Perhaps  the  social  theory,  already  so 
widely  accepted,  may  yet  be  fully  established, 
which  attributes  the  alienation  of  the  South- 
ern people  to  a  simple  difference  of  feeling 
on  a  question  of  humanity.  A  too  positive 
denial  of  humanity  to  another  race,  and  a 
too  positive  contempt  for  a  poorer  class  of 


thdr  own  race,  have  ibftered  those  per- 
verted principles,  which  would  nndennhie 
a  government  filled  with  a  more  geneitHis 
idea,  and  excite  a  hatred  toward  the  people 
who  would  uphold  it  w^  an  'exponent  of 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Soothem  cause,  it  is 
not  unjust,  therefore,  to  point  to  its  priaoos 
and  hospitab,  where  disregard  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life,  and  the  cry  of  human  suf> 
fering,  has  such  an  extraorduuurjr  manifesta- 
tion. 

And  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  confederate 
congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  confeder- 
ate president,  issued,  on  the  l4th  of  June 
last,  a  manifesto,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  concluding  declaration  : 

**  We  commit  our  cause  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  the  toorldj  to  the  sober  rejlectians 
of  our  adversaries  themselves,  and  to  ike  soU 
emn  and  righteous  arbitrament  of  Heaven," 

Can  this  appeal,  to  both  Divine  and  hu- 
man judgment,  be  really  sincere,  or  is  it 
only  a  rounded  and  rhetoiical  termination  of 
a  state  paper?  Is  th^  rebel  government  re- 
ally so  unconscious  of  this  barbarous  war&re, 
that  it  confidently  expects  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Is  it  re- 
ally so  unconscious  of  vindictive  cruelty, 
that  it  confidently  expects  a  revulsion  in  its 
favor  from  a  community  whose  fathers  and 
brothers  and  sons  lie  piled  by  thousands  m 
pits  and  trenches,  not  on  the  battle-field  but 
m  the  nei|^hborhood  of  prisons  and  hoe- 
pitals  ?  Is  it  really  so  unconscious  of  crime 
that  it  claims  even  the  favorable  judgment 
of  Him,  unto  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  and  who  reouiret 
of  man  to  deal  justly  and  to  love  mercy  7  Is  it 
really  anxious  to  stand  before  that  bar  whose 
final  discrimination  between  good  and  evil 
it  has  been  revealed,  shall  rest  upon  the  sin- 
gle fact  of  humanity  or  inhumanity,  whether 
the  passions  of  anger  and  hate  have  been  con- 
trolled, whether  enemies  have  been  forgiven, 
whether  privation  and  suffering  have  been 
relieved  ?  In  view  of  the  powerless  captive, 
hungry,  naked,  sick  and  wounded,  does  it  re- 
ally await  **  the  solemn  and  righteous  arbitral 
ment "  of  Him,  to-day,  who  will  hercaflcrsay 
to  the  cruel  and  the  unmerciful : 

*'*'  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  Me  no 
meat  :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  Me  no 
drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  not 
in :  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  not :  nek  and 
in  prison,  and  ye  visited  Me  not "  ? 

Let  the  Southern  consc*ience  listen  1  Let  it 
remember  that  the  judgment  of  Heaven  is  on 
the  side  of  humanity,  and  against  cruelty  and 
oppression ;  that  a  wrong  done  to  a  man  is  a 
wrong  done  to  God,  who  will  make  the  cause 
of  the  suficring  His  own,  and  will  avenge 
Himself  on  His  enemjes : 

**  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Tnawnnch  aaye 
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did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did 
it  not  to  Me  I " 

And  here  the  ConmussioneTB  leave  the  sub- 
ject Their  inquiry  was  originated,  and  has 
been  pursued,  in  the  hope  that  it  might,  by 
awakening  further  attention,  be  one  of  the 
means  which  would  bring  about  an  abandon- 
ment by  the  rebel  government  of  its  prison 
and  hospital  system.  The  many  and  simulta- 
neous exposures  which  have  been  made,  may 
possibly  mduce,  at  least,  a  prudence  which 
may  work  the  same  result  as  a  better  motive. 
Already  there  are  symptoms  of  some  such 
movement,  and  of  an  admission,  even  at  this 
late  moment,  of  the  misory  that  has  been 
produced,  a  movement  and  admission  wheth- 
er made  from  necessity  or  self-interest  does 
not  yet  appear.* 

•  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
subject  of  the  suspension  of  the  cartel  of  exchange, 
as  It  had  but  little  bearing  on  the  points  to  be  invcs- 
titrated.  But  the  lately  published  letter  from  Mi^or 
General  Butler,  Commusioncr  of  Exchange,  to  tho 
Confederate  Commissioner,  Ould,  is  of  interest  and 
Importance  at  the  present  Juncture.  It  will  be  found 
printed  entire  in  the  supDlement. 

The  following  extract  rrom  General  Butler's  letter 


But  whatever  the  event  may  be,  this  in- 
(juiry  will  have  worked  its  best  purpose,  if 
its  facts  should  ever  reach  that  nobler  portion 
of  the  Southern  people,  who  are  really  chiv- 
alrous and  really  religious,  who  have  not 
been  committed  to  these  abuses,  who  have  not 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  them,  and  lead  to 
a  protest  and  revulsion  that  will  compel  their 
government  to  a  repudiation  of  the  mimiity, 
and  to  a  course  more  worthy  of  a  civuized 
and  christian  people. 

has  a  connection  with  the  above  remark  In  the  re- 
port: 

"  I  unite  with  you  cordially,  Sir,  in  desiring  a 
speedy  settlement  of  all  these  questions,  in  view  of 
the  flrreatsuiTering  endured  bv  our  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  your  aurhorities,  of  which  you  so  feelingly 
speak.  Let  me  aak^  in  view  of  that  tigering,  why  you 
have  delayed  eight  month*  to  amwer  a  propoiUion, 
vfhicht  by  now  accepting,  pou  admit  to  be  right tJuet, 
and  humane,  allowing  tnat  ttiffeiing  to  contintte  so 
long  1  One  cannot  help  thinldng,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  deemed  uncharitable,  that  the  benevolent  sym- 
pathies of  the  .Confederate  authorities  have  been 
lately  stirred  by  the  depleted  condition  of  their  ar- 
mies, and  a  desire  to  get  into  the  Held,  to  efi'ect  the 
present  campaign,  the  hale,  hearty,  and  well>fed 
prisoners  held  by  the  United  States,  in  exchange  for 
the  half-starved,  sick,  emaciated,  and  unserviceable 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  now  languishing  in 
your  prisons.*' 


The  following  paper  having  been  read  before  the  Commission,  by  Dr.  Wallace,  it 
was,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Delafield,  adopted  by  the  Commission,  and  ordered  to  be  ap- 
pended to  their  Report ' 
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Food  —  Quantity  of  Food  for  a  Man  —  Character  of  Food  —  Belation  of  Food  to  Temperature— Ration 
of  the  Soldiers  —  Treatment  of  Rebel  Prisoners  at  U.  S.  Stations  — Rations  — Clothing,  Shelter  and 
Fuel  —  Condition  of  Rebel  Prisoners- Treatment  of  Union  Prisoners  in  Rebel  Hands  —  Rations  of 
Union  Prisoners  —  Quantity  of  Ration  —  Character  and  Quality  of  the  Ration  — 111  ElTecU  of  the 
Rations  —  No  Variety  in  rations  of  Union  Prisoners  —  Comparison  of  rations  of  Union  and  of  Rebel 
PrlitoDer*  —  Consequence  of  Deficient  Food  —  Diseases  Produced  by  Insufficient  Food— Insufficient 
nutriment  is  Starvation  —  Privations  other  than  of  Food  — Crowd  Poisoning  —  Undeanliness  Com- 
pelkKl  —  Condition  of  Union  Prisoners  —  Clothing  and  Warmth  m.  Starvation  — The  Sick  and  Feeble 
liable  to  Freeze  —  Hen  Frozen  —  Numbers  diseased  as  above  —  Management  of  the  Sick  —  Star- 
Tatioii  in  Flanders  —  Cause  of  condition  and  Mortality  of  returned  Union  Prisoners  —  Treatment  of 
Sick  Union  i'risoners  —  MorUiity  in  Itobcl  HospiUls  for  Union  Prisoners— Mortality  in  U.  S.  A. 
Hoitpitai—  MorUlity  at  Belle  Isle  —  Mortelity  at  AndersonvlUe  —  Mortality  at  Fort  Delaware- 
Mortality  at  John«ori's  Island  —  Additional  Mortality— Kindness  of  Rebel  Surgeons. 

To  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  Chairman,  etc. 
Mk.  Chairman  : — 

Acconling  to  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission, 1  lay  before  you  certain  considera- 
tions relating?  to  the  treatment  adopted  by 
the  authorities  of  the  States  in  rebellion  to- 
wanlfl  United  States  soldiers  held  by  them  as 
prisonem  of  war,  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing tho  iiifli'euce  of  this  treatment  upon  the 
hygiene  and  mortality  of  its  subjects.  I  shall 
ground  my  remarks  upon  the  evidence  ap- 


pended— upon  the  opinions  of  reliable  scien- 
tific authorities  —  and  to  some,  though  slight 
degree,  upon  our  own  personal  observation. 

Food. 
In  investigating  the  subject  before  us,  the 
question  of  food  takes  rank  as  of  first  im- 
portance ;  and,  in  considering  this  point,  there 
are  certain  well  estabUshed  fiicts  relating  to 
the  subject  of  alimentation,  to  which  we  moti 
refer. 
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Quantity  of  Food  for  a  man. 
In  deciding  upon  the  quantity  of  food  re- 
quisite for  the  due  support  of  a  man,  Profes- 
sor Dal  ton*  says  that  **  any  estimate  of  the 
total  quantity  should  state  also  the  kind  of 
food  used/'  as  the  total  quantity  will  necessa- 
rily vary  with  the  quality,  since  some  articles 
contain  much  more  alimentary  material  tlian 
others/'    And  Surgeon-Grcneral  Hammondf 

Character  of  Food, 
says,  '^  it  is  necessary  that  the  food  of  man 
should  consist  of  a  variety  of  substances^  in 
ord^T  that  the  several  functions  of  the  or- 
ganism may  be  properly  cairiod  on ;  no  fact 
m  dietetics  is  better  established  than  this." 
And  Professor  Dunglison):  speaks  to  the  same 
end  thus:  *^man  is  so  oi^ganizcd  as  to  be 
adapted  for  living  on  both  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  and  if  we  lay  aside  our 
mixed  nutriment,  and  restrict  ourselves  whol- 
ly to  the  products  of  the  one  or  the  other 
kingdom,  scurvy  «upervenes.§ 

Dalton  states  that  the  amount  of  solid  food 
required  during  twenty-four  hours  by  a  man 
in  full  health  and  taking  free  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  is,  of  bread,  nineteen  ounces ;  meat, 
sixteen  ounces ;  and  butter,  three  and  a  half 
ounces ;  in  all,  thirty-eight  and  a  half  ounces." 
Hammond  places  the  amount  of  solid  food 
"required  to  maintain  the  organism  of  a 
healthy  adult  American,  up  to  the  full  meas- 
ure of  physical  and  mental  capability,  at 
about  forty  ounces,  of  which  two-thirds  should 
be  vegetable,  and  one-third  animal." 

Moreover,  due  variety  in  the  food  is  but 
second  in  importance  to  sufficient  quantity. 
(Sec  Pereira  on  food  and  diet.)  In  fact,  the 
lasU  named  physiologist  declares  that  **  no 
matter  how  nutritious  food  may  be,  it  is  far 
better  to  exchange  it  for  that  even  less  nu- 
tritious, than  to  continue  an  unvarying  same- 
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Relation  of  food  to  temperature. 
And  as  to  the  relation  of  feod  to  tempera- 
ture :  "  In  temperate  climates,  the  seasons 
exercise  an  influence,  not  only  over  the  qual- 
ity, but  the  quantity  of  food  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem. Most  persons  eat  more  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  The  cause  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that,  in  cold  weather  a 
preater  quantity  of  respiratory  food  is  required 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  than  in 
hot  weather,  when  the  external  temperature 
more  nearly  approaches  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  ||     "  He  who  is  well  fed,"  observes 

•  Human  Phyalolopy. 

ITrcntlse  on  llvgfene. 
Human  Health. 
rrofesHor  Wood,  in  his  Treatise  on  Practice  of 
Medicine,  defines  Scurvy  to  be  a  disease  In  which 
**  the  blood  Is  depraved,  and  the  system  debilitated, 
with  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  and  to  local  conges- 
tions.'* 
11  Hammond's  Hygiene. 


Sir  John  Ross,  "  resists  cold  better  than  tlie 
man  who  is  stinted,  while  the  starvation  from 
cold  follows  but  too  soon  a  8tar>'ation  in  food." 
And  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  his  narrative  of  a 
journey  to  the  Polar  sea,  writes,  "  no  quanti- 
ty of  clothing  could  keep  us  warm  while  we 
fasted."  <*In  tropical  climates  and  in  hot 
seasons,  the  system  requires  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  food  than  in  colder  countries  and  in 
cold  seasons."  *  Individuals  whose  businen 
requires  much  bodily  exertion,  or  that  the^ 
should  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  open 
air,  eat  more  than  those  of  sedentary  habits. 
And  we  have,  from  the  authority  of  Carpen- 
ter, in  his  work  on  Human  Fhysiolofryy  that 
**  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  dt 
food  sufficient  for  men  in  regular  active  ex- 
ercise, is,  of  course,  admissible  where  little 
bodily  exertion  is  required,  and  where  there 
is  less  exposure  to  low  temperatures." 

Ration  of  the  soldier. 
The  ration  of  the  British  Soldier  is,  at 
home  stations,  sixteen  ounces  of  bread  and 
twelve  ounces  of  uncooked  meat ;  at  foreign 
stations,  four  ounces  more  of  meat  are  al* 
lowed.  Any  extras  are  bought  by  the  sol- 
dier out  of  his  own  funds.  The  French  sol- 
dier in  the  Crimea  had  forty-two  and  five- 
eighths  ounces  of  solid  food,  about  ten  and  a 
half  ounces  of  which  were  animal,  the  rest 
vegetable.  In  time  of  peace  his  ration  is 
less.  *'  The  American  soldier  is  better  fed 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  This  is  proved 
bythe  healthy  condition  of  the  troopA.  Seur^  ^ 
vyy  one  of  the  first  diseases  to  make  its  a/H 
pearance  when  the  food  is  of  inferior  quality^ 
nas  prevailed  to  so  slight  an  extent,  &e."f 
His  ration  of  solid  food:(  is  about  fi Ay-two  and 
a  half  ounces,  with  a  fair  rann;e  for  variety  ; 
and  extra  issues  of  pickles,  fruits,  and  special 
vegetables,  are  made,  when  the  medical  ofl^ 
cers  deem  them  necessary.  This  ration  is 
more  than  the  man  is  generally  able  to  con- 
sume, and  the  surplus  is  resold  to  the  govern- 
ment for  his  benent 

Treatment  of  Bebel  Prisoners  at  U.  S.  Stationsw— 
Rations. 

The  rations  issued  for  the  rebel  soldiers 
held  by  our  government  as  prisoners  of  war, 
were  the  same  as  for  the  United  States  gar- 
rison troops  and  soldiers  on  active  service, 
except  the  bread  ration,  which  was  four 
ounces  less ;  and  the  amount  qiven^  was,  of 
solid  food,  forty-three  ounces,  oesidcs  extra 
vegetables,  etc.,  sometimes,  which  were  (see 
Captain  Clark's  evidence)  procured  by  sale 
of  the  surplus,  as  above  noted  in  the  case  of 
the  Federal  troops.  No  material  change  was 
made  until  the  first  of  June,  18C4,  since 
which  date  the  amount  given  was  reduced  to 

•  Pereira,  Food  and  Diet. 

J  Hammond's  Hrgtcne. 
Asaumlng  aoft  Dread  and  ftvih  beef  as  tlM 
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thirty-four  and  a  half  ounces,  while  the  range  j 
for  variety  of  articles  remained  unchanged,  I 
and  from  the  excess  of  the  rations  issued,  the  j 
surplus  fund  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  was  | 
larger  than  before.     That  this  amount  will 
be  sufficient  for  comfort  and  health  in  the 
warm  weather,  and  under  the  inactive  life  of 
the  prisoner,  we  must  infer  from  the  state- 
ments of  Fereira,  Hammond,  and  Carpenter 
(above),  and  may  likewise  consider  proven 
by  the  fact,  that  at  Fort  Delaware,  even  in 
the  cold  weather  of  the  past  winters,  the 
prisoners  could  not  consume  all  that  was 
given  them,  and  that  large  quantities  of  food  | 
were  secreted,  and  wasted  by  them.*    By  I 
authority  of  the  War  Department,  the  same 
Regulations  as  are  otwerved  at  all  sta- 
tions, where  prisoners  of  war  are  held,t  and 
of  course  at  all  such  stations,  the  same  gen- 
eral condition  of  things  must  prevail. 

Clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel. 
Our  evidence  exhibits  that  all  tteedful 
clothing  and  blankets^  in  some  cases  even  to 
excess,  as  well  as  good  and  adequate  shelter^ 
with  sufficient  fuel  for  comfortable  warmth, 
were  furnished  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  rebel  prisoners. 

Condition  of  Rebel  Prisoners. 
In  our  visit  to  Fort  Delaware  we  passed 
through  the  barracks  and  enclosures  contain- 
ing about  eight  thousand  prisoners.  We  ob- 
served that  these  men  were  in  good  physical 
condition,  and  presented  the  aspect  ot  health 
and  strength ;  as  was  the  case  at  other  sta- 
tions, as  seen  by  the  appended  evidence. 
The  careful  attention  to  cleanliness  urged, 
and  sometimes  even  enforced,  by  the  United  j 
States  officers  in  charge,  doubtless  contributes 
to  their  general  good  condition  in  no  small 
degree.  We  were  unable  to  observe  any  dif- 1 
ference  between  the  treatment  of  the  rebels 
and  the  United  States  soldiers  in  the  hospi- 
tal at  Fort  Delaware,  or  in  Lincoln  Hospital 
near  Washington.  The  evidence  proves  the 
same  arrangements  of  ward,  and  bed,  and 
diet,  to  have  been  made,  with  alt  other  nec- 
essary appliances,  for  the  rebel  as  for  the 
Union  soldier,  in  the  time  of  sickness,  at  all 
stations  where  prisoners  of  war  are  held  by 
the  United  States  Grovcrnment. 

Treatment  of  Union  Prisoners  in  rebel  hands. 

When  we  come  to  investigate  the  testimo- 
ny in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  United 
States  soldiers  while  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  we  find  a  most  serious  differ- 
ence from  the  state  of  things  above  described. 

Rations  of  Union  prisoners. 
We  learn  from  those  returned  that  the  ra- 

*  See    aUo   letter    from    QuErtennmster-Genenil 
MciffA,  nppcndcd. 
t  occ  Appendix. 


tions  given  th^m  varied  at  different  times  and 
places,  but  their  declarations  all  concur  in 
this,  that  l^ey  had  not  food  enough  to  sus^ 
tain  their  strength,  nor  to  satisfy  their  hun« 
^er ;  and  though  these  men  were  held  cap*> 
tive  at  various  times,  and  for  a  varying  peri- 
od, and  at  various  places,  yet  their  average 
statements  are  the  same  with  httle  Umitatidn. 

Quantity  of  ration. 

Wheat  bread  was  given  to  some  of  them  for 
a  short  time,  but  the  bread  was  cenendly 
made  of  com  meal.  The  largest  daily  ration 
of  wheat  bread,  of  whieh  we  nave  evidence, 
would  weigh' about  eleven  (11)  ounces,  and 
the  smallest  but  little  more  than  three  (3) 
ounces.  The  largest  daily  ration  of  com 
bread  was  in  bulk  from  thirty-one  (31)  to 
thirty-two  (32)  Cubic  inches,  representing 
rather  more  than  twelve  (12)  ounces  of  com 
meal,  while  the  smallest  represented  but  four 
(4)  ounces.  The  ration  of  meat  was,  in  a 
few  instances,  from  four  (4)  to  six  (6)  ounces, 
but  generally  about  two  ounces,  though  in 
some  cases  it  was  less  than  this. 

The  meat  was  irregularly  given ;  not  oflen 
daily,  and  to  some,  only  at  intervals  of  days, 
or  even  several  weeks,  and  when  meat  wag 
served,  the  bread  was,  in  many  instances, 
diminished. 

About-  half  a  pint  of  soup,  containing 
sweet  potato,  or  generally  beans  or  peas  in 
amount  about  two  ounces,  was  sometimes 
given,  with  or  without  meat  in  different 
cases.  ^  The  beans  and  peas  were  occasion- 
ally given  raw  and  dry. 

The  maximum  amount  of  solid  food  for 
one  day,  described,  was     .    .  10  oz.  bread. 

6  oz.  beef. 
With  half  a  pint  of  soup  made 

of  the  water  in  which  the 

beef  was  boiled,  and  con- 

tidning  about  two  ounces  of 

beans  or  peas,  and,  therefore 

representing \  2  oz. 

Total, 18  oz. 


Ther    minimum   amount   was 
about  .    .    . 


Total, 


4  oz.  bread. 
1  oz.  beef. 

5  oz. 


And  so  between  five  (5)  and  eighteen  (18) 
ounces  the  rations  varied,  and  in  the  article 
of  meat,  especially,  was  the  great  deficiency. 

Character  and  Quality  of  the  Ration. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  character 
also  of  the  rations.  The  quality  of  the 
wheat  bread  appears  to  have  been  good, 
but  Chat  of  the  com  bread  decidedly  the 
reverse.    It  was  made  «f  lAeal  wMob  was 
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coarsely  groand  and  roagh,  contained  all 
the  hull  (or  bran),  often  whole  grains  of 
com,  with  fraffments  of  cob  or  of  husk  in- 
termingled ;  frequently  ill-baked,  or  over- 
baked,  and  sour  and  musty  withaL 

The  soup  was,  by  universal  declaration 
of  the  witnesses,  repulsive  in  odor  and  dis- 
gusting in  flavor.  It  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  the  water  in  which  the  beef  was 
boiled.  Gravel  and  sand  were  the  least 
objectionable  of  the  impurites  found  in  it. 

The  beans  and  peas  issued  were  generally 
worm-eaten,  and  contained  these  msects  in 
quantities,  so  that  they  would  be  floating 
on  the  surface,  or  intermixed  throughout 
the- mass  of  soup  and  beans. 

Ill  effects  of  the  Rations. 

Dunglison,  in  the  work  before  quoted, 
says  that  *'  Com  bread,  with  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  use,  is  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea, 
in  consequence  prooaUy  of  the  presence  of 
the  husk,*  with  which  it  is  always  more  or 
less  mixed,  ficc.,"  and  it  is  '*  but  little  adapted 
for  those  liable  to  bowel  affections,  &c.  And 
Dr.  Hassall  says,  **  In  those  unaccustomed 
to  its  use,  maize  is  considered  to  excite 
and  to  keep  up  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea.** 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  laxative  influ- 
ence of  so-called  bran  bread,t  which  is  due 
to  the  physical  action  of  the  hull  of  the 
ffrain  upon  the  delicate  lining  membrane  of 
tne  stomach  and  bowels,  acting  thereupon 
as  an  excitant  or  irritant,  thousn  tempered 
by  the  bland  influence  of  the  wheaten 
flour.  Now  what  must  be  the  result  when 
the  meal  is  of  corn^  and  coarse,  and  intermix- 
ed with  hull  and  gnun  entire,  with  hudc  and 
cob  in  fragments,  among  our  Northern 
troops,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, "  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  com  meal "  ?  We  see  by 
the  evidence,  that  some  of  the  men  observed 
the  influence  of  this  bread,  in  producing  the 
diarrhcea  with  which  so  many  were  afliicted. 

The  character  of  the  soup,  as  above  de- 
scribed, would  stamp  it  as  entirely  unfit  for 
food,  and  upon  men  already  sufi'ering  from 
diarrhoea,  tne  evil  influence  of  such  a  com- 
pound is  but  too  plainly  to  be  imagined. 
The  evidence  shows  that  some  could  not  eat 
it,  though  hungry  to  starvation. 

No  variety  in  Rations  of  Union  Prisoners. 

The  average  amount  of  meat  allowed  was 
80  small  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration ;  and  as  to  the  variety  and  change 
of  diet,  upon  which  all  physiologists  lay  so 
great  stress,--it  is  not  in  the  Record,-HtA«*« 
was  none  of  U, 

*  Prof.  Dnnfrlison  Informs  me  that  bj  the  word 
hwk\  ho  Intends  to  imply  that  which  is  commonly 
denominated  bran. 

t  fieo  Porolra,  Vood  and  Diet. 


Comparison  of  rations  of  Union  and  of  Babel  pil^ 


Ebw  do  these  amounts  and  qoalities  i 

pare  with  the  maximum  forty-three  onncM, 
or  the  minimum  thirty-four  and  a  half  oud> 
ces,  of  standard  Grovemment  food^  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  abundant  room  for  variety, 
and  extra  issue  of  fresh  vegetables  according 
to  necessity,  which  the  United  States  Govern^ 
ment  allows  its  prisoners?  The  qnestioo 
may  be  answered  by  contrasting  the  exhaust- 
ed, the  attenuated,  the  melancnoly,  the  im- 
becile, the  dyinff,  and  the  dead.  Union  sol- 
diers, returninff  home  from  Richmond,  with 
the  cheerful,  healthy,  and  vigorous  South* 
emers,  held  at,  or  released  from,  the  varioas 
United  States  stations  referred  to  in  the  ap- 
pended testimony. 

Consequence  of  defldent  food. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  consequence  of  de- 
ficiency of  food,  as  explained  by  students 
and  ol)servers  of  the  subject. 

In  the  Medical  and  Surgical  history  of  the 
British  army  which  served  in  Turkey  and 
the  Crimea,'  we  find  that  ^*  during  January, 
1855,  by  the  deficiency  of  food,  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  whole  army  was  seriously  com- 
promised. Disease  was  simply  the  more  overt 
manifestation  of  a  patholc^cal  state  of  the 
system,  which  was  all  but  universal,  and 
merely  indicated  the  worst  grades  of  it.  Fe- 
ver  and  aj^ections  of  the  bowels  represented 
the  forms  m  which  morbid  actions  were  usor 
ally  presented,  while  gangrene  and  scurvy 
indicated  those  privations  and  that  exposurt 
from  which  these  diseases  were  mainly  de- 
rived." Again,  **  in  starvation  the  tissues  of 
the  body  arc  consumed  for  the  production  of 
heat,'  and  rapid  loss  of  weight  is  the  conse- 
quence. The  other  vital  processes  all  in- 
volve decomposition  of  the  sufotance  of  or- 
gans, and  add  to  the  loss  which  the  body  un- 
dergoes.   From  insufficient  food  for  a  few 

Diseases  produeed  by  insafBdent  food. 
tceeksj  disease  is  almost  invariably  induced ; 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever y  scurvy  and  anosmia 
are  the  consequences."  ♦  Dr.  Carpenter,  in 
his  Human  Physiology,  says,  '*  the  i>risoners 
confined  in  Mill  Bank  Penitentiary,  in  1823, 
who  had  previously  received  an  allowance 
of  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-three  ounces  of 
dry  nutriment  daily,  had  this  allowance  sud- 
denly reduced  to  twenty-one  ounces, — ani- 
mal food  being  almost  entirely  excluded  from 
the  diet  scale.  They  were  at  the  same  time 
subjected  to  a  low  grade  of  temperature,  and 
to  considerable  exertion ;  in  the  course  of  m 
few  weeks  the  health  of  a  largo  proportion 
of  the  inmates  began  to  give  wav*  The  first 
symptoms  were  loss  of  color,  and  diminutioo 
of  health  and  strength,  subsequently  eftar- 

*  Hammond^s  Hygitna. 
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rkcea^  dysentery,  tcurvy,  and  lastly  adynamic 
fevers,  or  headache,  vertigo,  convulsions, 
maniacal  delirium,  apoplexy,  &c.  After 
death «  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  alimentary  canal  were  very  commonly 
found ;  fifly-two  per  cent  were  thus  affectea. 
That  the  reduction  of  the  allowance  of  food 
was  the  main  source  of  the  epidemic,  was 
proved,  ♦  ♦  *  &c/' 

Insnffloient  nutrition  is  itMration. 

We  appeal  here  to  Chossat's  Inquiries,  re- 
sulting in  the  proof  of  this  curious  effect  of 
insufficient  nutriment,  that  it  produces  an  in- 
capability of  dkesting  even  twe  small  amount 
consumed.  *^  So  that,  in  the  end,  the  results 
are  the  same  as  those  of  entire  deprivation  of 
foody  the  total  amount  of  loss  being  almost 
exactly  identical,  but  its  rate  being  less." 
Privations  other  thmn  of  food. 

But  in  addition  to  a  starvation  diet,  our 
evidence  furnishes  proof  of  confinement  to 
overcrowded  rooms,  without  proper  ventila- 
tion—of want  of  clothinff — want  of  shelter — 
and  denial  of  suitable  means  of  warmth, 
whether  by  blankets  or  by  fuel,  and  this  even 
during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  just 
passed. 

Crowd-Poisoning. 

"  Overcrowding,  imperfect  ventilation,  and 
want  of  cleanliness,  are  three  conditions  usu- 
ally associated,  and  may  be  designated  by 
the  single  term  Crowd-Poisoning"^  The 
evidence  exhibits  that  about  twenty  square 
feet  was,  in  some  instances,  all  the  superficial 
space  permitted  to  each  man  confined  in  pris- 
on. And,  on  Belle  Isle,  it  would  appear  that 
for  a  time  there  was  little  variation  from  the 
same  area.  **  The  air  of  crowded  camps  and 
habitations  becomes  contaminated  through 
emanations  given  off  during  respiration, 
through  effluvia  from  the  skin,  and  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  various  excreta.  The 
nitrogenized  matter  carried  into  the  air  from 
the  skin,  and  the  products  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  excreta,  are  sources  of 
deadly  mischief.  The  effects  of  overcrowd- 
ing are  not  only  manifested  by  the  increased 
violence  and  the  adynamic  character  of  all 
diseases  occurring  among  those  exoosed,  but 
the  development  and  severity  of^the  ady- 
namic fevers  appear  particularly  connected 
with  this  cause.'  f  And  asain,  **  To  the  or- 
ganic matters  emanating  from  the  human 
Dody,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  in- 
jorious  results  of  overcrowding  are  to  be  as- 
cribed." 

**  The  proofs  are  ample,  that  the  emanations 
finom  the  human  body  are  of  a  decidedly  del- 
•ierioui  character,  when  present  in  large 

•  Woodward;  Camp  DissasM. 
tWoodwaid. 
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amounts  in  the  atmosphere  inhale^J.  They 
are  absorbed  by  the  clothing,  and  even  the 
walls  of  the  room  take  them  up  and  retain 
them  for  a  long  time."  *  **  If  animals  be  kept 
crowded  together  in  ill-ventilated  a|>artmentgf 
they  speedily  sicken."  f  "  The  continued  ref 
piration  of  an  atmosphere  chained  with  the 
exhalations  of  the  lungs  and  skin  b  the  most 
potent  of  all  the  predisposing  causes  of  dis- 
ease." t 

Undeanliness  compelled. 

Dut  Dr.  Woodward  alludes  to  "  want  of 
cleanliness  "  as  one  of  the  elements  of  ordi- 
nary crowd-poisoning.  Far  more  than  ordi- 
nary was  this  "want"  in  the  rebel  prisons, 
especially  on  Belle  Isle.  A  reference  to  the 
evidence  will  show  that  accumulation  of  filth 
of  the  most  noisome  character  was  compelled 
by  prison  discipline ;  that  important  accom- 
moaations  were  denied  during  the  night 
hours,  resulting  in  unavoidable  soiling  of  the 
quarters  of  the  prisoners,  while  the  means 
of  bathing,  though  convenient,  were  to  so 
great  an  extent  denied  the  prisoners,  as  to 
produce,  in  a  large  number  of  them,  a  con- 
dition of  the  skin,  which  is  not  only  a  disease 
in  itself,  but  is  also  a  cause  of  disorders  vari- 
ous and  grave.  § 

Condition  of  Union  Prisoners. 

We  observed  the  surface  of  the  bodies  of 
a  number  who  suffered  thus ;  it  was  of  most 
remarkable  aspect,  appearing  as  though  it 
had  been  covered  with  a  heavy  coat  of  com- 
mon varnish,  which  had  dried,  and  cracked, 
and  was  pealing  up  in  scales  of  every  size. 
To  the  touch,  it  was  as  sahd-paper  of  irreg- 
ular quality.  The  cuticle — ^both  effete  and 
living — lay  in  masses,  separated  by  fissures 
of  varying  extent  and  depth,  through  which 
watery  and  bloody  fluids  were  seen  exuding. 
The  soles  of  the  feet  were  like  the  sole  of  a 
plasterer's  shoe — white,  brown  and  yellow ; 
the  cuticle  dried  and  broken,  and  laminated 
variously. 

The  functions  of  the  skin,  upon  which 
physiologists  lay  so  great  stress,  are  here  al- 
most entirely  unpenormed,  and  hence  we 
have  "  gastric  disturbances,  and  diarrhceas,** 
with  suppression  of  that  aeration  of  blood — 
that  true  respiration,  which,  physiologists  tell 
us,  takes  place  through  the  skin.  Hence  the  i 
lungs  are  overtaxed,  and  congestions  are  in- 
duced. And  when  to  this  we  add  the  ' 
depraved  state  of  the  blood  of  the  sufferers, 
and  their  exposures  to  cold,  and  wet,  and 
storm,  by  day  and  night,  we  have,  in  fall 
quantity,  those  general  and  special  condi- 

*  Hammond, 
t  Danglison. 
I  Carpenter. 
I  SMSusMttBlT'ttvidMiot. 
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tions,  which  induce  pulmonary  diseases  of 
every  grade  and  character. 

Clothing  and  warmth  vt.  starration. 

On  the  question  of  clothing  and  warmth ; 
from  what  iias  been  shown  above,  a  corollary 
is  dircctiv  deduciblc,  viz.:  That  if  food  be 
in  limited  quantity,  low  temperature  should 
be  avoided,  and  external  warmth  duly  main- 
tained. "  Artificial  warmth  may  be  made  to 
take  the  pljice  of  nourishment  otherwise  re- 
quired. And  there  is  adequate  ground  for 
considering  death  by  starvation,  as  really 
death  from  cold.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  is  maintained  with  little  diminution  till 
the  fat  is  consumed,  and  then  rapidly  falls, 
unless  it  be  kept  up  by  heat  extemally  ap- 
plied."* Now  not  only  was  external  heat 
not  granted  bv  the  rebels  to  their  prisoners, 
but  their  blankets  were  generally  taken  from 
them,  as  also  some  of  their  personal  clothing. 

The  sick  and  feeble  liable  to  frcexing. 

Further,  "  the  sick  and  feeble  will  not  bear 
the  low  temperature^  which,  to  those  in  good 
condition,  acts  as  a  healthful  stimulant.  In 
dvteases  attended  with  deficient  power  of  cir- 
culation, congelation  of  the  tissues  is  liaole  to 
occur,  from  the  effects  of  a  temperature 
which  could  not  give  rise  to  it  in  a  healthy 
Bubiect."  We  see  that  diarrhcea,  scurvy, — 
and  these  two  disorders  existting  coincidently 
"  in  the  majority  of  cases  ordiarrhcea," — 
congestion  ot^  the  luugs  of  atonic  character, 
and  "  debilitas,"  (as  the  medical  records  of 
the  hospital  have  it,)  all  stand  out  promi- 
nently m  the  evidence,  as  being  an  ahnost 
constant  condition  among  those  who  have 
been  prisoners  in  Danville,  Va.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  especially  on  Belle  Isle,  The  au- 
thorities hereinbefore  quoted  show  that  these 
formidable  disorders  are  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  treatment  to  which  our  men 
have  been  subjected  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels.  Shall  we  be  surprised  that  dis- 
eases obey  the  laws  of  their  production,  or 
that  they  flourish,  luxuriant  and  rank,  in  a 
soil  specially  prepared  for  their  reception  ? 
And  are  not  all  these  ^^  diseases  attended 
with  deficient  power  of  circulation  **  ?  Are 
not  the  subjects  of  the  same  "  sick  and  fee- 
ble "  ?  Is  it  all  surprising  that  they  cannot 
bear  the  low  temperature  of  a  winter  on  Belle 
Isle, — clad  only  m  worn-out  or  scanty  cloth- 
ing.— with  inadequate  or  with  no  shelter, — 
with  little  fire,  or  generally  none  at  all, — and 
having  no  resting  place  but  the  ground,  in  mud 
and  frost  and  snow  ?  Nav,  is  it  not  a  cause 
for  wonder  that  '*coQgela^on  of  the  tissues" 
was  not  even  more  common  among  them  ? 
Our  evidence  tells  of  many  men  freezin*^  on 
Belle  Isle,  to  loss  of  limb,  and  more,  of  life. 

*  Caip«nter. 
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Men  ftozen. 
We  saw  cases  of  "  amputation  by  frost,* 
at  the  United  States  Hospitals,  at  Baltimore, 
and  Annapolis,  and  the  "  Quarterly  Report 
of  the  hospitals  for  the  Federal  priaonen, 
Richmond,  Va.,"  (appended,)  shows  that  of 
two  thousand  seven  nundred  and  seventy- 
nine  patients  admitted  in  Januar}',  February, 
and  March,  1864,  there  were  fifteen  cases 
of  gelatio,  (or  freezing,)  and  fifty  of  gan- 
grene from  frozen  feetT    And  from  the  i 


Numbers  dlf«ased  as  above, 
document  we  find  tbat  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  out  of  the  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
were  afiected  with  debility,  adynamic  fevers, 
diarrhcea,  d^'sentery,  diseases  of  the  chest, 
and  scurvy — the  very  effects  proved  above 
to  be  produced  by  starvation,  cold,  over- 
crowding, filth,  and  exposure;  and,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  testunony  of  the  United 
States  surgeons  at  Annapolis  and  Baltimore 
shows  that  the  great  majority  of  our  soldiers 
received  from  rebel  prisons  suffered  under 
the  same  affections.    These  sui^geons  further 

Management  of  the  sick, 
declare,  that  these  diseases  did  not  yield  to 
ordinary  medical  treatment ;  that  they  were 
most  successfully  managed  by  ^*  nullifying  the 
cause,**  that  is,  by  nutrition  and  stimulation, 
with  especial  attention  to  cleanliness  and 
fresh  air,  medical  agencies  being  only  acces- 
sories, and  sometimes  not  resorted  to  at  all. 
Starvation  in  Flanders. 
M.  Fleury  (cours  d'hygiene)  savs :  "  Sons 
lo  nom  defievre  de  famine^  M.  de  Meersman 
a  tracd  un  tableau  complet  et  mtfthodique  de 
Vetat  morhide  que  ddveloppe  l* alimentation  tn- 
suffisante,  et  qu'il  dit  avoir  observd  en  1846 
et  1847  dans  les  Flandres  beiges."  He  then 
recounts  the  article,  which  is  too  long  to  boar 
quotation  here,  but  it  is  a  most  singularly  ao* 
curate  description  of  that  which  our  soldien 
returned  from  rebel  prisons  state  in  recard 
to  their  own  feelings  and  sufferings,— of  those 
conditions  which  tbe  United  States  surgeons  ' 
at  the  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  hospitals 
have  delineated  to  us, — and  which  we  wit- 
nessed and  observed  in  our  viats  to  the  insti- 
tutions above  mentioned. 

Cause  of  condition  and  mortality  of  returned  Uniim 
prisoners. 

It  is  utterly  incorrect  to  charge  the  bodily 

attenuation,  the  mental  imbeciuty,  and  the 

startling  mortality  which  prevail  so  lai^l^y 

among  the  men  from  the  prisons  of  the  Scrato, 

upon  the  mere  diseases  of  which  they  are  the 

subjects.     If  a  man  swallow  a  poisonous 

dose  of  arsenic,  he  will  suffer  pain,  vomiting, 

diarrhoea,    hoemorrhages,   ana    convulsions, 

oven  unto  death;  are  these  "more  Oferi 

manifestations,'' — these  neceiMry  eonsequen- 
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ces  of  tho  morbific  agent  applied, — to  be 
considered  as  the  causes  of  the  death  ?  Or 
shall  we  go  to  the  true  first  cause  direct,  and 
say  '*  the  man  died  by  poisoning  by  arsenic  "  ? 
So  have  our  men  died, — from  cold  and 
exposure,  from  crowd  poisoning,  from  starva- 
tion and  from  privation,  while  the  way  to 
death  was  roughly  paved  with  disease  of 
body  and  of  nund, — mere  minor  manifesta- 
tions of  those  allied  powers  of  evil 

Treatment  of  siek  Union  prisoners. 

But  we  further  find  a  similar  treatment, — 
similar  in  kind,  though  modified  in  de^e, — 
dealt  out  to  the  wounded  and  tho  sick  on 
Belle  Isle  and  in  Richmond.  The  evidence 
of  those  who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the 
sui^geons  at  these  stations  is  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  Colonel  Famsworth,  and 
by  that  of  Surgeons  Ferguson  and  Richards. 
'Die  latter  lay  stress  upon  the  offensive,  and 
"utterly  unfit,"  character  of  the  beds  and 
bedding,  and  declare  that  the  diet  was  **  en- 
tirely insufficient  to  give  them  a  proper 
chance  of  recovery,"  and  state  further  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  medical  sup|;)lies  in 
the  hospital  for  Federal  prisoners,  while  the 
evidence  is  before  us  that  at  General  Hospi- 
tal No.  4,  Richmond,  the  Confederate  soldier 
had  "  as  much  good  food  as  he  could  cat,  with 
good  bedding  and  sheets ; "  and  evidence  to 
the  same  end  appears  in  relation  to  "  Con- 
fodorote  hospitals  in  the  field." 
MorUUiy  in  Rebel  Hospitals  for  Union  Prisoners. 

On  the  subject  of  the  mortality  of  Union 
prisoners  in  rebel  hands,  we  find  that  the 
*'  Quarterly  Report,"  above  referred  to,  ex- 
hibits a  record,  which,  though  startling  and 
fearful,  is  yet  easily  explained  by  the  fore- 
going considerations,  lor  what  can  be  ex- 
pected of  men  worn  out,  almost  unto  death, 
Dy  the  want  of  those  things  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  body, — and  then  further  re- 
duced by  disease,-^when  subjected  to  such 
privations  and  noxious  influences  as  those 
oeflcribed  by  Surgeons  Fei^uson  and  Rich- 
ards ?  This  **  Ileport "  shows  a  mortality 
among  tho  sick  of  rather  more  than  fifly  per 
cent  1  *  How  does  this  compare  with  that  at 
the  United  States  General  Hospital  at 
Annapolis  which  is  only  eighteen  per  cent  ? 

Mortalitj  in  U.  S.  A.  Hospital. 
Yet  the  cases  at  Annapolis  were  all  brought 
by  f!ag-of-truce  boat  from  City  Point,  Virgin- 
ia,  and  were  of  the  same  general  class  as 
those  in  the  "  Hospitals  for  the  Federal  Pris- 
oners, Richmond,  Virginia." 

MorUUiy  at  Belle  Isle. 
Further,  we  find   that    "  a   Confederate 
official,  whose  evidence  cannot  be  questioned, 
declared  that  of  tho  numbers  remaining  at 

*  Four  dsaths  only  occurred  from  woonds. 
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Belle  Isle,  then  about  eight  thousand  (8,000^, 
about  twenty-five  died  daily,  and  that  it 
would  be  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  deaths 
would  count  fifty  a  day."  From  this,  we 
have  a  mortality  at  Belle  Island  in  a  ratb  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  per  cent  per  year, 
with  double  this  amount  in  prospect 
Mortality  at  Andersonville. 

Again ;  the  Macon  Journal  and  Messtf^ 
ger  says  that  "  there  are  now  over  twenty- 
seven  thousand  (27,000)  prisoners  at  Ander- 
sonville, Georgia,  among  whom  the  deaths 
are  fi*om  fifly  to  sixty  a  day,"  or  in  a  ratio  of 
about  from  sixty^ight  to  eighty-one  per  cent 
per  year.* 

Mortality  at  Fort  Delaware. 

Turn  now  to  the  mortality  among  the  reb- 
el prisoners  at  Fort  Delaware,  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  more  ordinary  causes  of  sick- 
ness and  death  among  soldier-prisoners,  we 
find  "  small-pox,  the  majority  of  the  prison- 
ers not  having  been  vaccinated  before  they 
came  here."  Also,  a  "  prostrated  condition 
of  the  prisoners  from  Vicksburg,  a  great 
many  or  whom  had  to  bo  carried,  on  their 
arrival  here,  from  the  boat  to  the  hospital, 
and  many  of  whom  represented  that  they 
had  been  limited  to  hm  and  quarter  rations 
during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg ; "  and  "  pris- 
oners from  Vicksburg  and  Vie  Mississippi 
Valley  laboring  under  miasmatic  influences, 
under  which  a  great  number  of  them  died." 
Yet  with  all  these  extra  causes  of  death,  the 
mortality  for  the  entire  year  just  closed, 
amounts  to  less  than  twenty-nine  per  cent. y  and 
when  these  special  causes  ceased  to  exist,  it 
diminished  rapidly,  and  during  the  three 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  it  had  fal- 
len to  below  a  ratio  of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent, 
per  year,  and  was  still  diminishing,  while  the 
sum  total  of  prisoners  was  yet  increasing. 

Mortality  at  Johnson's  Island. 
Again;  at  Johnson's  Island,  Sandusky 
bay,  Ohio, — the  climate  of  which  station  has 
been  stigmatized  by  our  enemies  as  insalu- 
brious, and  in  high  degree  pernicious  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Southerner, — the  deaths 
among  the  rebel  prisoners  during  the  year 
18G3,  with  the  prevalence  of  measles  and 
small-pox,  amounted  to  less  than  nine  per 
cent. ;  and  during  May  and  June  of  this 
year,  there  were  but  six  deaths,  that  is,  in 
the  ratio  of  less  than  two  per  cent,  per  year. 

By  such  contrasts  of  mortality  at  United 
States  stations,  and  at  rebel  stations,  argu- 
ment and  comment  are  struck  dumb. 

*  Since  this  was  written  a  sworn  statement  has 
come  to  oar  hands,  (a  copy  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Sopplement,)  whence  it  appears  that  the 
mortidity  ax  Andersonville  had  increased  rapidly, 
and  had  advanced  in  fact  to  a  ratio  from  one  htM- 
dred  amd  tkirtj-Jl9t  to  one  kmtdrtd  amdJffljf-tiBoper 
etmLptryear, 
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Additional  Mortalitf. 
There  arc  still  others,  who  are  destined  to 
fall  victims  to  what  we  are  compelled  by  the 
evidence  to  consider  a  carefully  devised  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  Union  soldiers,  by  weap- 
ons as  sorely,  though  not  so  mercifully,  fa- 
tal, as  shot  and  shell  and  bayonet.  We  refer 
to  such,  as,  being  broken  down  in  mind  and 
intellect,  and  vitiated  in  bodily  vigor,  and 
diseased  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  by  all  the 
morbific'  causes  which  the  rebel  authorities 
have  arrayed  against  them  during  their  im- 
prisonment,— and  who  bein^  discharged  from 
their  country's  service  for  disability, — will,  in 
weeks  and  months  to  come,  swell  the  local 
lists  of  mortality  in  the  districts  of  their  own 
homes. 


CRUELTIES   OP  BEBEL  AUTHORITIES. 


Kindness  of  Rebel  Suigeoos. 
We  have  been  much  Ratified  to  find,  Dd 
only  from  the  sworn  testimony,  but  from  pri- 
vate conversation  with  a  very  large  numoer 
of  our  returned  prisoners,  that  the  treatment 
and  attention  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  rebel  sui^geons  was  kind  and  sympatbis- 
infr ;  their  necessities  were  evidently  as  futh- 
fully  ministered  to  by  these  medical  officen, 
(with  one  exception  only),  as  the  proviakm 
made  by  the  authorities  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment would  allow. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

ELLERSLIE  WALLACB. 
July,  1864. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  LIVING  AGE, 

AFTER  THEY  SHALL  HAVE  PERUSED  THE  REPORT  OF  THIJ  SANITARY  COUMITTEB 


Now  that  you  have  read — with  a  sorrow 
and  indignation  which  words  cannot  speak, 
and  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  tears, 
and  sobs,  and  teeth  closely  set  together  — 
the  record  of  cruelties  inflicted  upon  your 
fathers,  and  brothers,  and  sons  who  went 
forth  at  the  call  of  their  country  to  uphold 
her  Constitution  and  Laws, — it  is  important 
that  you  should  have  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  these  horrors. 

They  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by 
fiendish  malignity  and  ingenuity.  But  the 
perpetrators  did  not  arise  from  the  bottom- 
less pit.  They  were  born  of  women.  They 
were  originally  like  yourselves.  And  if  sub- 
jected to  the  same  temptations,  you  would 
become  even  as  they  are,  and  as  many 
Northern  men  have  already  become. 

These  human  beings  (for  such  they  are) 
have  had  their  worst  propensities  magnified 
and  inflamed  by  the  possesion  of  despotic 
and  irresponsible  power.  Cut  off*,  by  their 
own  intolerance  and  fierceness,  firom  the  so-. 


ciety  of  all  who  believe  in  the  Declaratioii 
of  Independence,  and  from  the  influence 
of  the  public  opinion  of  Christendom  (of 
which  they  heard  only  enough  to  irritate 
them),  they  have  herded  together,  and  hare 
**  bred  in  and  in  "  their  defiance  of  the  Iawi 
of  God  and  man,  and  their  hatred  and  cm- 
elty,  until  they  seem  to  have  been  delivered 
over  to  believe  that  they  have  a  Divine  right 
to  do  as  they  please,  not  only  to  their  slarei, 
but  to  all  mankind  who  difi*er  from  them. 

These  effects  have  legitimately  flowed  firtn 
Slavery.  You  must  remove  the  cause,  if  70a 
wish  to  have  peace  and  union. 

But  this  cause  removed,  by  the  blening 
of  Almighty  God  upon  our  armies,  we  shall 
dwell  together  in  safety.  The  Capital  and 
Industry  of  the  Free  States  will  make  the 
South  the  Garden  of  America;  will  make 
her  production  an  hundred-fold;  and 
more, 

**  As  a  band  of  brothers  joined, 
*  Pesos  and  lafetj  we  shall  find.*' 
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BE    NEAR    ME,    LORD. 


BB  NEAR  MB,  LORD. 

Bb  near  me.  Lord,  my  light  and  stay. 
When  fears  and  doubts  perplex  my  way  ; 
Be  near  me,  when  the  tempter's  wile 
Plies  craftily  my  own  heart's  guile ; 
As  sunlight  breaks  through  clouds  and  rain. 
Be  near  me  in  my  grief  and  pain. 

I  know  thou  art  not  fiur,  0  Lord, 

From  him  who  walketh  by  thr  word  ; 

I  know  His  but  the  cloud  of  sm 

That  hides  thee  Arom  my  heart  within ; 

I  know  thou  dost  not  Toil  thy  hot 

From  him  who  trusts  thy  plenteous  grace. 

But,  Lord,  my  flesh  doth  &int  and  &U  ; 
My  weak  heart  sinks  ;  my  fears  prevail ; 
Mine  eye  grows  dim  :  I  cannot  see 
The  presence  that  is  life  to  me  ; 
Hold  me,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  know 
Thou  still  art  neai;  me  here  below. 

For  without  thee,  my  Christ,  my  Lord, 
I  find  no  joy  e'en  in  thy  word, 
No  promise  that  is  clear  to  me. 
No  strength,  or  hope,  or  victory  ; 
But  all  is  darkness,  doubt,  and  fear. 
In  hea?en  and  earth,  till  thou  art  near. 

Be  near  roc.  Lord,  that  I  may  flee 
At  once  with  all  my  cares  to  thee  ; 
And  when  the  traitor  thought  within 
Would  parley  with  the  lust  of  sin. 
Thy  strength  unto  my  weakness  bring. 
And  keep  the  fortress  for  its  king. 

Obwsll. 
'-'Good  Wordi. 


WAS  GOTT  THUT,  DAS  1ST  WOHL  OBTHAN. 

TRANSLATED  Br  RBY.  V.   L.  PROTHUfGHAX. 

[Thia  hymn  was  written  at  Jona,  by  Samuel 
Rudigasr,  in  1()75,  for  a  sick  friend,  who  eomposcd 
the  fine  melody  to  which  it  is  set.] 

What  God  doth,  it  is  all  well  done,— 

His  will  upright  abiding  ; 
Since  he  hath  traced  my  course  begun, 
I  will  go  on  confiding. 
My  God  is  he 
Who  holdeth  me ; 
I  will  not  turn  complainer 
At  such  %  wise  Ordainer. 

What  God  doth,  it  is  all  well  done  ; 

He  never  will  deceive  me  ; 
In  righteous  paths  he  leadeth  on, 
Ai^  never  will  he  leave  me. 
With  patience  still 
I  meet  his  will ; 
HI  days  he  timely  cloeeth. 
That  run  as  he  disposeth. 

Whnt  God  doth,  it  is  all  well  done  ; 

His  care  will  be  unfikiling  ; 
A  healer,  and  a  wondrous  one. 

Will  not  mistake  my  ailing. 


No  poisons  his 
»  For  remedies. 

His  truth  is  my  fbundatioo. 
His  grace  my  whole  salvation. 

What  God  doth,  it  isaU  weU  done; 

He  is  mv  light  and  being  ; 
Mere  evil  he  can  mean  me  none ; 
I  bow  to  his  decreeing. 
Through  weal  or  woe. 
Time  still  will  show. 
Which  everything  revealeth. 
How  fkithfaUy  he  dealeth. 

What  God  doth,  it  is  all  well  done  ; 

If  I  must  drink  the  chalice, — 

The  bitter  cup  which  I  would  shun,^ 

My  shrinkmg  soul  he  rallies  ; 

And,  fiimly  placed. 

My  heart  shall  taste 

That  sweet  peace  in  believing 

Wluch  softois  down  all  grieving 

What  God  doth,  it  is  all  well  done. 

Strong  shall  that  make  and  find  mt. 
Bough  ways  I  may  be  forced  to  run, 
Grieiis  pressing  close  b^nd  me ; 
Yet  God  will  be 
Right  fiitherly. 
In  death  his  arm  sustaineth  ; 
Then  be  it  he  that  reigneth. 

— Monthly  Religuna  MoffOMin 


"HOW  IS  GOLD  TO-DAY  T" 

Thkrb  was  a  time  when  if  we  met 

ft-iend  upon  the  street, 
He  talked  on  common  themes, — the  war. 

The  cold,  or  else  the  heat. 
And  took  an  interest  in  one*8  health  : 

That  time  is  passed  away  ; 
New,  no  one  asks  us  how  we  do. 

But,  "  How  is  gold  to-day  T  " 

These  words  pervade  the  atmosphere. 

At  weddings,  Minerals,  balls. 
No  matter  where ;  upon  your  ear 

The  anxious  question  fiills. 
Ton  go  to  see  the  girl  you  love. 

To  drive  your  cares  away ; 
Yon  kiss  and  then  she  sweetly  says. 

Oh  !«« How  is  gold  to-day  r  " 

If  gold  is  up  or  gold  is  down. 

What  good  for  me  to  know  7 
There  is  no  jingle  in  my  purse. 

My  ftinds  are  statu  quo  ; 
And  so  I  hate  the  endless  cry. 

And  long  to  soar  away 
To  lands  oFpeaoe  where  no  one  aski* 

Well,  "  flow  is  gold  to-day  T  *' 

Geobqb  Coopi^ 
— JV*.  F.  Evning  PoH* 


MEMOIRS    OF   RICHARD  WHATELT. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaiine. 
MEMOIRS  OF  RICHARD  WHATBLY.  • 
Towards  the  construotioD  of  a  biography 
which  is  to  repay  the  trouble  of  reading,  two 
incidents  are  absolutely  necessary.  First, 
there  must  be  proper  materials  with  which  to 
work ;  and  next,  the  biographer  should  be 
capable  of  making  use  of  these  materials 
when  he  gets  them.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  we  can  discover  little  trace  of  the  pres- 
ence of  either  incident  in  the  volumes  now 
before  us.  To  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
makes  no  pretence  of  fitness  in  any  respect 
for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  **  I 
cannot  eay,"  he  observes,  in  bis  preface, 
**that  I  was  at  the  archbishop's  elbow 
through  life.'*  In  point  of  fact,^bis  acquaint- 
ance with  th<3  archbishop  was  of  the  slight- 
est kind.  They  bowed  when  they  passed 
each  other  in  the  street,  and  perhaps  shook 
hands  if  by  chance  they  happened  to  meet  in 
a  room.  Access  to  Archbishop  Whately's 
unpublished  correspondence  ho  certainly  had 
none  ;  and,  judging  from  the  results,  seems 
to  have  lield  little  confidential  communication 
with  persons  in  this  respect  more  fortunate 
than  him^lf.  To  be  sure  we  are  told  that 
'•  some  able  men  who  possessed  that  great 
advantage,  but  whose  names  our  author  is 
nut  at  liberty  to  disclose,  have  supplied 
that  deficiency  [what  deficiency  ?]  by  placing 
at  his  disposal  much  valuable  memoranda 
and  notes."  And  to  get  possession  of"  much 
notes,'^  whether  they  be  really  Taluable  or 
not,  is  a  feat  worth  acliieving.  But  the 
true  spur  to  action  on  the  present  occasion 
wns  neither  knowledge  of  the  subject  nor  the 
"  much  notes  and  memoranda  "  here  alluded 
to.  On  the  contrary,  **  A  letter  from  Ox- 
ford,*' in  *»  Notes  and  Queries,"  requesting 
illuBtrntions  of  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit 
and  humor  which  was  perpetually  flowing 
from  the  late  Archbishop,  fired  the  soul  and 
stirred  the  ambition  of  Mr.  William  John 
Fitzpatrick.  Was  he  not  oonvereant  with 
not  a  few  of  the  reputed  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  late  Archbishop?  Could  he  not,  by  a 
little  diligence  in  applying  to  bis  Graoe*8 
chaplains  and  flatterers,  make  himself  master 
of  more?  It  was  evident  that  the  point  of 
view  in  which  the  public  desired  to  look  at 

*  '*  Memoirs  of  Richard  Wbately,  Arohbtshop  of 
Dublin.  With  a  glance  at  hit  ooDtemporariet  and 
timeB."  By  IVilliain  JobBFiUpa(riok,J.P.  Lon- 
don :  Richard  Bentley. 
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Dr.  Whately  was  the  oomio  point.  Only  let 
him  succeed  in  collecting  jokes  enough,  and 
he  might  certainly  hope  to  describe  a  Merry- 
Andrew  as  well  as  anybody  else.  To  work 
therefore  be  went,  and  the  results  are  two 
volumes  post  octavo,  made  up  of  scraps  and 
anecdotes ;  the  former  evidently  supplied  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  taken  the 
measure  of  their  correspondent,  the  latter 
entirely  his  own. 

**  The  able  men  who  possessed  that  great 
advantage,"  and  who  **  placed  at  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick *b  disposal  much  valuable  memoranda 
and  notes,"  had  reasons  of  their  own  for 
keeping  their  names  out  of  sight.  What 
these  names  may  have  been  we  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire ;  but  this  judgment  at  least  may 
safely  be  hazarded  :  they  gave  him  no  ae- 
sistance  in  the  complication  of  his  introduo- 
tory  chapter.  That  is  his  own  through- 
out ;  and  we  learn  from  it  that  **  when 
George  IV.  lay  in  his  cradle,  there  lived  at 
Nonsuch  Park  a  young  cleric  named  Joseph 
Whately  ;"  that  **  Nonsuch  Park  was  begun 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  finished  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;"  that  *'  Queen  Anne,  and  subsequent- 
ly James  I.,  occupied  it  ;'*  that  **  in  1730  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  sold  it  to  Joseph  Thomp- 
son Esq.  ;"  that  **  by  and  by,  in  1591,  Lord 
Lumley  conveyed  it  to  the  Crown."  We  ad-, 
mit  the  importance  as  well  as  the  peculiarity 
of  this  information  ;  but  what  connection  it 
has  with  the  late  Archbishop  Whately  is  not 
quite  so  evident.  Richard  Whately  was  not 
born  at  Nonsuch  Park,  nor  yet  in  the  preben- 
dal  bouse  at  Bristol  **  which  is  still  pointed 
out."  Moreover,  his  father  was  not  a  prt' 
bend,  but  a  prebendary.  But  this  is  not  all. 
•*  Richard,"  we  are  assured,  **  was  the  young- 
est of  eight  children,  most  of  whom  dit^i  *  un- 
sung,' though  neither  *  unwept  nor  ud- 
bonored.'  "  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
among  the  Whatelys  the  good  old  custom  still 
prevails  of  singing  dirges,  or  dragees^  over 
the  coffins  of  such  members  of  the  family  as 
die  at  home.  The  unfortunates  to  whom 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  alludes  so  touch ingly  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  we  presume,  far  from  the  pa- 
ternal roof.  Had  circumstances  brought, 
them  back  to  die  in  their  own  beds,  their 
wakes  would  have  been  kept  with  all  the  fer- 
vor which  marks  similar  proceedings  in  the 
Liberties  of  Dublin,  or  among  poteen-inspired 
mourners  of  St.  Giles  in  London.  However, 
we  are  ooDioied  by  the  information  that  tbey 
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were  neither  unwept  nor  unhonored.  Bot 
here  a  freeh  trouble  awaits  us.  We  cannot 
(|nite  see,  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick*s  account  of 
the  matter,  which  of  the  eight  Whatelys  are 
really  dead,  and  which  still  aliTe.  Of  the 
four  daughters  ho  disposes  satisfactorily 
enough.  Only  one,  <*  the  relic  of  a  physi- 
cian,** survives;  the  other  three  sickened, 
died,  were  waked,  and,  we  suppose,  buried. 
But  over  the  fates  of  the  brothers  a  veil  of 
mystery  is  spread. 

*'The  Rev.  Thomas  Whately,  rector  of 
Ghctviynd,  and  the  senior  of  the  late  arch- 
bishop Inr  fifteen  years,  is  also  still  alive. 
William  Whately  officiated  for  some  time  as 
a  vicar  in  Berkshire ;  and  Joseph,  who^  hav- 
ing assumed  the  name  of  Ilasley  by  royal 
sagn-manual,  and  represented  St.  Albans  in 
two  parliaments,  prematurely  died  some  ^we- 
and-forty  years  ago." 

Is  Joseph  Whately  dead?  and  if  he  be, 
what  has  become  of  him  ?  **  Having  as- 
sumed a  new  name,  sat  in  two  parliaments, 
and  died  "—what  next?  As  to  William,  he 
may  still  be  officiating,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  as  vicar  or  rector— or  what 
not — if  not  in  Berkshire,  somewhere  else. 
We  ask  for  explanations  on  these  heads,  and 
hope  that  when  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  prepares  a 
new  edition  of  his  work,  he  will  supply  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  on  points  like 
these  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  carried,  by  the 
power  of  his  own  genius,  out  of  the  common 
course  of  mundane  affiiirs.  We  are  informed, 
for  example,  that  under  the  care  of  a  Mr. 
Phillips,  who  kept  a  school  in  Bristol,  and 
was  always  referred  to  by  Dr.  Whately  as  a 
ricilful  and  judicious  teacher,  Richard  Whate- 
ly received  a  comprehensive  course  of  genera! 
instruction.  This  is  at  least  curious.  Nei- 
ther amorg  men  nor  among  horses  were  we 
aware  till  now  that  it  was  possible  to  receive 
a  course  either  of  instruction  or  running. 
The  former  were  supposed  to  receive  or  ac- 
quire some  amount  of  knowledge,  greater  or 
less,  by  going  through  a  course  of  instruction ; 
the  latter,  to  win  or  lose  plates  according  as 
they  were  first  or  last  in  getting  over  the 
course.  But  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  knows  better, 
and  is,  besides,  singularly  instructed,  in  his 
own  way,  respecting  Oxford  and  its  usages. 
Thus  we  learn  from  him  not  only  that  Rich- 
ard Whately  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, in  Oriel  College,  but  that  Oriel  was 
Iben  the  great  school  of  speculative  philoso- 


phy ;  that  Whately  at  once  attracted  at- 
tention because  of  his  originality ;  "  ihmt 
notwithstanding  this  originality,  and  the  no- 
toriety incident  to  it,  his  undergradnata 
course  is  said  to  have  been  quiet ;  '*  that  ob- 
taining a  double  second,  he  was  still,  '*  in 
the  scholars'  race,  more  than  once  tripped ;  " 
and  that  **  from  the  time  he  entered  Oxford, 
Whately  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  amoant 
of  originality,  both  of  thought  and  action, 
which  sometimes  amounted  to  rank  eccen- 
tricity." In  epito  of  all  this,  however, — in 
spite  of  the  eccentricity  which  caused  hit 
**  undergraduate  course  to  be  quiet,"  and 
his  frequent  trips  in  the  scholars'  race, 
Whately  *'  at  last  made  good  his  footing,  and 
turned  the  comer  cleverly."  **  In  1808  ha 
graduated,  and  in  1810  he  won  a  twenty- 
guinea  prize.'*  In  1811,  the  highest  honors 
which  it  was  possible  to  confer,  unless  the 
Provost's  chair  of  Oriel,  reached  Whately  in 
the  shape  of  a  Fellowship ;  and  in  1812,  bo 
became  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  ^*  In  esti- 
mating the  value  of  these  triumphs,"  oon- 
tinues  our  author,  **  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Whately,  even  at  this  early  period  of 
life,  was  beset  with  enemies,  who  first  reviled 
him  as  an  impudent  pretender,  and  at  a  later 
date  stigmatized  him  as  an  object  of  grave 
suspicion."  A  second-class  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  election  to  a  Fellowship  of 
his  College,  were,  equally  with  the  prize  for 
the  English  essay,  legitimate  grounds  of  tri- 
umph to  Whately ;  but  they  must  havo 
shrunk  into  nothing  in  comparison  with  sneh 
a  premature  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity  as  is  vouched  for  here.  We 
are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  we  doubt  tba 
fact  of  the  elevation.  We  suspect  that  in 
1812  Whately  attained,  as  other  men  do,  by 
length  of  standing,  the  right  to  take  bit 
Muster *s  degree,  and  that  the  Baohelonhip 
of  Divinity  came  later.  Bo  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  we  are  afraid, 
allows  a  lively  imagination  to  run  away  with 
him  when  he  describes  Oriel,  in  the  days  of 
Whately's  freshmanship,  as  the  great  ached 
of  speculative  pliilosophy  in  Oxford.  If  Oriel 
ever  deserved  to  be  so  oonaid^ed,  in  oontm- 
distinction  to  other  colleges,  it  was  alter 
Newman,  Keble,  and  Whately  himself  bad 
become  fellows  ;  and  tlieir  own  tastes,  as  well 
as  the  course  of  events  elsewhere,  led  tbea 
into  speculations  which,  whether  philueoph- 
ical  or  not,  exercised  for  good  or  for  evil  no 
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little  inflaence  over  the  mindt  of  the  rking 
geDeration. 

We  began  this  paper  by  confeflBing  that 
we  could  diBooyer  little  trace  in  Mr.  Fitx- 
Patrick's  pages  of  either  of  the  incidents,  a 
happj  combination  of  which  is  neoessary  to 
the  production  of  a  readable  biography.  No 
letters,  no  papers,  no  journals  of  the  man 
about  whom  he  proposed  to  write,  appear  to 
have  been  placed  at  Mr.  F.*s  disposal.  A 
little  gossip  more  or  less  trustworthy,  with  a 
few  curt  answers  to  questions  asked,  appear 
to  comprise  the  sum  total  of  bis  stock  in 
trade, — if  we  except  newspaper  articles,  no- 
tices in  magazines,  or  annual  registers,  and 
here  and  there  a  county  history.  But  it  is  too 
evident  that,  had  the  whole  wealth  of  Wbate- 
ly*s  private  diaries  been  banded  over  to  Mr. 
Fitspatrick,  and  all  who  were  deepest  in 
Whately*s  confidence  stood  at  his  elbow  to 
prompt  him,  the  reading  public,  so  far  as 
this  biography  is  concerned,  would  have 
gained  little  from  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  and  Archbishop  Whately  have 
nothing  in  common.  The  former  is  not  only 
incapable  of  understanding  what  the  latter 
was  ;  but  he  cannot  always  express  in  intelli- 
gible English  the  ideas,  such  as  they  are, 
which  fill  bis  own  mind.  What,  for  exam- 
ple, does  he  mean  to  say  in  sentences  like 
these  :  *'  The  choice  of  a  profession  was  now 
the  question.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  from 
the  deep  thought  evinced  in  his  able  lecture 
*  On  the  Influence  of  the  Professions  on  the 
Character,'  that  the  adoption  of  the  clerical 
was  other  than  the  result  of  mature  consid- 
eration. We  do  not  think  that  Whately 
was  likely  to  have  been  unduly  dazzled  by 
the  many  brilliant  minds  which  flung  their 
light  aruund  him,  and  bad  already  fired  the 
ambition  of  numbers  who  soared  merely  to 
fall." 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  our  read- 
ers, like  ourselves,  have  by  this  time  had 
enough  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  his  crudities. 
That  worthy  but  miFgaided  man  writes  him- 
self, we  perceive,  J.  P.  on  hii  title-page, 
and  asks  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  **  au- 
thor of '  Lady  Morgan  ;  her  Career,  Literary 
and  Personal,'  and  of '  The  Life,  Times,  and 
Contemporaries  of  Lord  Cloncnrry,*  etc.'* 
The  letters  J.  P.  stand,  we  presume,  here  as 
elsewhere,  for  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Lot  ns 
express  the  hope  that  the  Justice's  law  is 
better  than  his  literature.     Ai  to  •*  Lady 
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Morgan  ;  her  Career,  Literary  and  Personal," 
and  **  The  Life,  Times,  and  Contemporariei 
of  Lord  Cloncurry,"  we  confess  that  we  never 
saw  one  or  other  of  them.  But  if  to  Ladj 
Morgan  and  Lord  Cloncurry  Mr.  Fitzpatridi 
has  meted  out  the  same  measure  of  injustiee 
which  he  bos  dispensed  to  Archbishop  Whatt- 
ly,  then  he  will  have  contrived  to  render  two 
very  silly  and,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
poor  ability,  very  pestilent  people,  even  more 
ridiculous  after  death  than  they  made  them* 
selves  in  their  lifetime. 

Richard  Whately,  the  hapless  victim  of 
an  Irish  J.  P.*s  attempt  at  authorship, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Whately  one  of  the  prebendarios  of  Bris- 
tol. He  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1786,  in  Cavendish  Square,  London,  dur- 
ing one  of  those  temporary  sojourns  in  the 
capital  with  which  his  family  were  accus* 
tomed  to  refresh  themselves.  After  passing 
through  a  good  private  school,  he  was  entered 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  of  which  Mr.  Cop- 
plestone,  subsequently  Provost,  and  by  and 
by  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Bishop  of  Llan- 
da£f,  was  then  the  classical  tutor.  Mr.  Whate> 
ly's  career  as  an  undergraduate  was  respecta- 
ble, but  by  no  means  brilliant.  He  maintained 
a  fieiir  place  in  the  lecture-room,  and  gener- 
ally acquitted  himself  well  at  collections; 
but  he  neither  astonished  his  teachers,  as  the 
late  Sir  William  Hamilton  did,  by  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  nor, 
like  Keble,  won  both  their  admiration  and 
affection  by  throwing  over  the  commonest 
college  exercise  the  halo  of  a  poetic  mind. 
Neither  can  it  be  said  of  him  that  he  was 
popular  with  his  contemporaries.  A  tall, 
gaunt  figure,  manners  rude,  sometimes  bor- 
dering upon  boorishness,  and  an  aptitude  in 
saying  sharp  things  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
offi;nded  the  multitude,  who  seldom  care  to  look 
far  into  the  characters  of  those  who  tread  upon 
their  corns.  But  beneath  this  rough  exterior 
there  were  qualities  which  gradually  worked 
to  the  surface  and  did  their  owner  yeoman's 
service.  Copplestone,  in  particular,  found 
out  ere  long  that  his  queer-mannered  pupil 
was  no  common  man;  and  the  pupil,  not 
much  accustomed  in  those  days  to  be  treated 
kindly,  opened  his  heart  to  the  tutor,  and 
they  became  fiist  friends.  Certainly  tbero 
were  few  points  of  resemblance  between  tho 
constitutions,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  tho 
two  men.    But  the  Attaohment  thaf 
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menced  remained  unbroken  to  the  last ;  they 
•hared  each  otber*s  confidence  through  life. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Whately 
ever  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  man ; 
but  he  was,  throughout  the  whole  of  a  career 
which  extended  beyond  the  average  duration 
of  human  life,  an  able  and  industrious  man. 
Ab  an  undergraduate  ho  lived  a  good  deal 
alone,  and  was  never  idle.  Besides  holding 
his  own  in  classics  and  mathematics,  he  stud- 
ied French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  read 
a  great  deal  of  history,  annotating  as  he 
went  along.  Logic,  metaphysics,  and,  above 
'all,  political  economy,  likewise,  attracted  his 
attention ;  for  his  talents  were  asdiseursive 
as  his  capacity  of  labor  was  immense.  His 
powers  of  conversation,  also,  though  very 
peculiar,  were  always  great.  In  general  he 
harangued  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
Coleridge ;  but  controversy  never  came  amiss 
to  him,  and  he  was  especially  brilliant  when 
provoked  to  support  a  fallacy  or  maintain  a 
paradox.  How  far  his  possession  of  these 
qualities  may  have  helped  him  to  the  Fellow- 
ship which  in  1811  he  obtainedf  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  :  but  he  was  certainly  not  in- 
debted for  that  advancement  to  the  honors  car- 
ried off  in  the  schools ;  and  the  English  prize 
essay,  creditable  to  th  ecollege  as  it  was,  would 
not  have  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor,  had  it 
stood  alone. 

Whatcly  was  by  nature  a  hard  worker. 
He  could  never  **  rest  and  be  thankful  '*  him- 
self nor  allow  anybody  else  to  rest,  out  of 
whom  he  conceived  that  work  ought  to  be 
got.  He  was,  likewise,  a  great  reformer  of 
abuses,  real  and  imaginary.  This  is  conspic- 
uously shown  in  the  declension  which  his 
opinions  underwent  from  what  are  generally 
regarded  as  High  Church  dogmata  to  their 
oppositcs.  He  had  no  belief  latterly  in  tra- 
dition ,  and  very  little  in  the  doctrine  of  an 
apbstolical  succession,  both  of  which  had 
originally  found  favor  with  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  faith  in  the  great  principles 
of  Christianity  never  wavered.  However 
oddly  he  might  at  times  enunciate  that  faith, 
however  eccentric  he  might  be  in  his  manner 
of  discharging  the  functions  of  his  oflfice, 
Whately,  from  boyhood  to  the  hour  of  death, 
remained  firm  in  his  acceptance  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  Christianity.  '  For  ex- 
ample, he  looked  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
solely  on  the  grounds  laid  down  for  that  in- 
heritance in  the  New  Testament.    Unlike 


Lord  Brougham  and  other  pbikMopbeai 
whom  he  admired,  Whately  scooted  tfalis  idet 
of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  Ail 
the  inferences  which  these  draw  from  the 
phenomena  of  dreams,  and  the  ezerciBe  of 
memory  and  imagination,  went  with  him  fix 
nothing.  He  vras  as  much  oonvinoed  as  they 
that  the  vital  principle  in  man,  and  indeed 
in  all  animals,  is  immaterial ;  but  he  found, 
neither  in  that  conviction  nor  in  the  speco-^ 
lations  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  sligbteski 
reason  for  comine  to  the  condosion  that  the? 


soul  of  man  must  necessarily  be  immortal. 
On  the  contrary,  he  filled  several  pages  of 
his  commonplace-book  with  observations 
which  show  that,  in  his  opinion,  not  one  of 
the  beathen  philosophers  entertained  or  had 
the  faintest  reason  for  entertaining  decided 
views  on  that  subject ;  and  that  Aristotle  in 
particular,  to  whom  Lord  Brougham  refers 
as  accepting  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment,  distinctly  rejects  the  notion. 
We  recommend  our  readers  to  look  into  this 
interesting  little  essay,  which  they  will  find 
in  the  volume  entitled  '*  Miscellaneous  Re- 
mains," which  the  piety  of  Dr.  Whately's 
gifted  daughter  has  induced  her  to  publish. 
It  will  amply  repay  the  light  labor  of  a  peru- 
sal. 

Besides  busying  himself  in  the  correction 
of  college  and  university  abuses,  and  indulg- 
ing his  natural  taste  for  literary  and  philo- 
sophical composition,  Whately  threw  him- 
self into  the  work  of  tuition,  both  public 
and  private.  Besides  teaching  a  clafs  as 
one  of  the  recognized  tutors  of  Oriel,  bo 
read  at  by-hours  with  a  select  few  of  the 
more  aspiring  undergraduates,  and  helped 
them  in  the  race  after  honors.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  that  he  persevered  in  this 
course,  not  only  in  spite  of  a  constitutional 
dislike  to  the  occupation,  but  in  some  sort 
because  the  occupation  was  distasteful  to 
him. 

<*  It  is  curious  to  consider,"  he  wrote  in 
1818,  '*  what  it  is  that  makes  public  tuition 
such  a  poison  to  me  as  it  seems  to  be.  .  .  . 
The  thing  that  most  fatigues  the  mind 
seems  to  he  that  which  is  felt  as  a  task ;  I 
mean  that  the  latter  circumstance  is  the  cause 
of  the  former,  not  vice  versa.  So,  at  leasts  it 
is  with  me,  who  often  do  the  same  thing 
with  pleasure  when  voluntary,  which  faji^ 
me  when  I  am  compelled  to  it.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  both  with  private  and  pui>- 
lic  tuition ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  derive  its 
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gveaUj  taperior  effect  from  the  additional 
anxUty.  Every  man  requires  to  be  separately 
watched,  and  requires,  in  some  degree,  a 
diflbrent  treatment ;  and  hardly  ever  will  the 
whole  of  a  class  be  going  on  well.  So,  as 
eomparcd  with  private  tuition,  it  is  like  bal- 
ftocing  ten  things  at  once.  Besides  this, 
tbere  is  a  personal  interest  in  each  private 
pQpil,  which,  if  he  goes  on  well,  is  a  vast 
lightening  uf  labor,  and  which  is  felt  in  but 
a  very  weak  and  watery  manner  towards 
each  of  so  many  public  pupils.  I  work  from 
a  sense  of  duty;  hut  my  affections  cannot 
be  engaged  by  a  body  corporate.'* 

If  Whately  took  a  personal  interest  in  each 
of  his  private  pupils,  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  pro6ted  by  his  instroctions  and  scholar- 
■hip  repaid  the  feeling  fourfold.  To  the  case 
of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  recently  taken 
away  from  among  us,  we  may  be  permitted 
lo  allude. 

.  The  late  Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  going  in  for 
his  bachelor's  degree,  was  plucked.  He 
fiuled,  if  we  recollect  right,  in  divinity ,^to 
bfeak  down  in  which,  as  it  formed  the  first 
•object  on  which  the  avpirant  was  then  ex- 
amined, rendered  fruitless  any  amount  of 
general  learning,  and  insured  immediate  re- 
iection.  Nowise  distrustful  of  himself,  Mr. 
Senior  determined  to  try  again  at  the  next 
examination ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  looked 
out  for  a  private  tutor  with  whom  to  read. 
He  called  upon  Whately,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  received  by  hira  as  a  pupil.  Whate- 
ly, never  very  tender  of  the  feelings  of  oth- 
ers, though  as  little  delighting  in  the  pain 
which  he  inflicted  as  man  could  well  do, 
scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  look  his  visitor  in 
the  face,  but  answered,  '*  You  were  plucked, 
I  believe.  1  never  receive  pupils  unless  I 
see  reason  to  assume  that  they  mean  to  as- 
pire at  honors.*'  **  I  mean  to  aspire  at  hon- 
ors,*'replied  Senior.  "You  do,  do  you?*' 
was  the  answer.  *'  May  I  ask  what  class 
you  intend  to  take?  **  ♦♦A  first  dass,"  said 
Senior,  coolly.  Whately *8  brow  relaxed. 
He  seemed  tickled  with  the  idea  that  a  lad 
who  had  been  plucked  in  November,  should 
propose  to  get  into  the  first  class  in  March  ; 
and  he  at  once  desired  Senior  to  oome  to  be 
ooached.  Never  were  tutor  and  pupil  better 
matched.  Senior  read  hard,— went  up,  as 
be  had  pniposed  to  do,  into  the  schools  in 
Ifarch, — and  came  out  of  them  with  the  bigh- 
ioi  boDors  which  the  examining  masters  oould 
eonier.     Senior  and  Wbatoly  beoame  last 


friends  at  once ;  and  to  Senior,  more  perhaps 
than  to  Earl  Qrey  himself,  Whately  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  indebted  for  bis  advancement 
to  the  see  of  Dublin ;  for  Senior,  a  man  of 
great  talent, — which  a  very  silly  manner  and 
a  vast  amount  of  vanity  could  not  mar, — 
made  himself  useful  to  the  Whigs  in  various 
ways,  and  was  especially  consulted  by  them 
in  the  preparation  of  their  new  Poor  Law. 
It  happened  that,  during  an  interview  with 
Earl  Grey,  the  hitter  spoke  of  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Magee,  and  of  the  difficulty  which 
he  experienced  in  finding  a  successor  for  that 
prelate  from  among  a  body  so  tinctured  as 
the  more  eminent  of  the  clergy  then  wero 
with  Toryism.  **  You  need  not  go  far  for  a 
man  who  will  fill  the  see  with  credit  to  yon 
and  honor  to  himself,**  said  SeDit)r.  Then 
followed  an  account  of  Whately,^H>f  his  schol- 
arship, his  reforming  propensities,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  his  liberalism.  Lord  Grey  lis- 
tened attentively,  inquired  farther  about 
Whately,  and  finally,  in  a  manner  most 
gratifying  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  of- 
fered him  the  archbishopric.  But  we  must 
not  anticipate  the  incidents  of  our  story. 

Whately  pursued  the  tenor  of  his  eccentrio 
way  as  fellow  and  tutor  of  Oriel  from  1812 
till  the  summer  of  1822.  He  contracted  dur- 
ing that  interval  various  intimacies,  some  of 
which  carried  within  them,  from  the  first, 
the  seeds  of  early  dissolution ;  while  others, 
founded  on  general  similarity  of  tastes  and 
views,  promised  to  be,  though  all  were  not, 
enduring.  Dr.  Newman,  for  example,  a  very 
young  man  when  Whately  and  he  first  be- 
came acquainted,  acknowledged  the  influence 
of  a  nature  harder  than  his  own,  yet  boro 
the  yoke  impatiently.  Arnold  and  Blance 
White,  on  the  other  hand  (the  latter  a  Span* 
ish  exile  for  conscience'  sake,  who  fixed  his 
residence  in  Oxford,  and  was  much  soughl 
afler  by  the  more  intellectual  of  the  resideni 
members  of  the  university),  took  to  him  with 
all  their  hearts.  Arnold  continued  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Whately  till  hit 
own  death.  It  was  not  so  with  Blanco 
White.  That  unfortunate  man,  after  going 
through  every  phase  of  religious  belief,  from 
the  highest  Anglicanism  down  to  the  depth 
of  Uoitarianism,  took  refuge  from  further 
doubt  in  total  infidelity ;  and  then,  though 
not  without  a  pang,  Whately  threw  him  off. 
What  a  story  it  his !   How  distressing  to  read. 
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jet  bow  f'lll  cf^jr^r.lng  andiDBtniction,  wpe- 
oiallj  to  the  yoan^,  Kcble,  Pusey ,  and  others  of 
their  w^iy  of  thinking.     On  the  other  hand, 
Wha^^ely  was  all  along  in  a  state  4)f  restrained 
aniaf|;oni8m.    He  went  with  them  so  far  as 
to  assert  the  natural  independence  of  the 
church  upon  the  State,  arguing  only  for  the 
beneficial  effect  to  both  of  a  union  on  fair 
terms.     But  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  suc- 
cession— with   its    necessary   inference  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  church- 
rs,  one  of  which  is  episcopally  governed,  while 
*Jie  other  acknowledges  no  special  episcopal 
•rder  among  the  clergy — he  received  at  first 
with  considernble  misgiving,  and  by  and  by 
with  deritiion.    This  and  hU  contempt  for 
Ihe  doctrine  of  tradition,  a  feeling  which  he 
feever  concealed,  placed  between  him  and  the 
flounders  of  the  Tractarian  school  an  impas- 
lable  gulf.    It  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Ar- 
nold.    Arnold,  as  we  need  scarcely  stop  to 
explain,  held  and  taught  that  the  church 
both  is,  and  o*3ght  to  be,  the  creature  of  the 
Btatc  ;  that  the  clergy,  whether  bishops  or 
presbyters,  take  their  proper  place  in  society 
•Dly  when  cbcy  feel  themselves  to  be  as  much 
servants  of  the  civil  power  as  magistrates  or 
constables ;  and  that  the  idea  of  receiving, 
from  the  imposition  of  hands,  any  special 
character  of  sanctity,  is  the  merest  supersti- 
tion.    Now,  no  one  could  reject  this  notion 
more  decidedly  in  his  own  way  than  Whately 
Yet  diversity  of  opinion  on  that  point  never 
interfered  with  the  friendship  between  the 
two  men,  probably  because  both  of  them  con- 
sidered that  no  great  principle  was  at  issue  ; 
that  the  question  was  one  of  speculative 
opinion,  and  nothing  more. 

Besides  Newman,  Arnold,  Keble,  Pusey, 
and  Bianco  White  (the  latter  an  outsider), 
Whately  numbered  among  bis  contempora- 
ries and  acquaintances  at  Oxford,  Davison, 
Froude,  R.  Wilberforce,  Spencer,  Hawkins, 
Lloyd ,  and  Hamden .  It  cannot  be  said ,  how- 
ever, that,  with  the  exceptions  above  enumer- 
ated, he  looked  much  into  that  gifted  circle 
for  the  companions  of  his  lighter  hours.  Al- 
ready that  tasle  began  to  develop  itself  which 
became  a  master- passion  in  later  life.  lie 
delighted  in  being  looked  up  to,  and  infinitely 
preferred  to  the  society  of  giants  in  intellect 
that  of  persons  who  were  willing  to  make 
his  views  their  own.  Let  ns  not,  however, 
be  unjust  to  such  men  as  Hinds,  late  Bishop 
of  Norwich ,  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  afterwmids  Bi8b<^ 


of  Cork,  Dr.  Dickinson,  Bishop  of  Meiih 
and  Dr.  West.  They  were  indtod  Wliatdy*! 
satellites,  and  owed  to  bim  tbe  preferoMiiti 
to  which  they  attained.  Bat  looking  to  ths 
circle  in  which  they  moved,  and  the  prinei- 
pies  which  they  professed,  their  worst  enetty, 
if  they  have  one,  will  not  deny  to  them  ths 
possession  of  great  good  sense,  and  at  least 
a  fair  measure  of  literary  and  practical  abfl* 
ity. 

Whately  removed  to  a  vicarage  in  Saf- 
folk,  in  1822,  and  shortly  afterwards  took  t» 
himself  a  wife.  A  family  came  fiut  to  add 
to  his  cares,  and  to  stimulate  bis  industry. 
It  was  untiring.  He  did  little  for  hit  pai^ 
ish,  it  is  true.  His  training  as  a  college  don 
^liberal  don  as  he  was--disqaalifled  him 
from  dealing  usefully  with  a  peasant  popala- 
tion.  But  he  studied  hard  and  wrote  mueb, 
on  a  great  va<>i  rty  of  subjects.  In  1822,  the 
first  year  of  his  incumbency,  he  preached  tbe 
Bampton  Lectures,  selecting  for  his  tubjeoi  a 
characteristic  theme, — **  The  Use  and  AbuM 
of  Party  Feeling  in  matters  of  Religion.** 
These  were  followed  by  essays :  one  seriet  in* 
tended  for  the  edification  of  rustic  laborers ; 
another,  *'  On  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writ- 
ings of  St.  Paal,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament."  The  latter  maintains,  in 
a  scholarly  manner,  the  Arminian  view  of 
St.  Paul's  theology,  and  shows,  at  once  in- 
geniously and  distinctly,  that  to  the  writingji 
of  the  great  apostle  the  advocates  of  Galvin* 
ism  have  no  right  to  appeal.  The  worik  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  at  the  time, 
and  was  quoted  against  the  author  many 
years  afterwards,  with  no  small  measure  of 
acrimony,  by  the  more  violent  of  the  nltm- 
Protestant  party  over  whom  he  was  called 
upon  to  preside  when  appointed  to  the  aee 
of  Dublin. 

Whately  was  oat  of  his  element  as  vicar  of 
Halsworth  and  Chadtston.  He  never  com* 
plained,  for  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  give 
utterance  to  complaints  on  any  snltject ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  received  with  unmixed 
satisfaction,  in  1826,  the  announcement  that 
Earl  Granville,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni* 
versity  of  Oxford,  had  nominated  him  to  the 
headship  of  St.  Alban's  Hall.  It  was  tbe  po> 
sition  which,  above  all  others,  he  could  have 
most  desired  at  that  time  to  hold.  University 
life  had  become  to  him  seoond  nature,  and 
be  returned  to  it  with  a  mind  overflowinc 
with  plans  for  Ihe  ooRecuon  of  wbaam  «■! 
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the  promotion  of  sannd  learoing.  Whether 
bit  plans  were  in  every  instanoe  wise  as  well  as 
practical,  may  be  doubted.  But  whatever 
Wbately  willed,  that  he  labored  assiduously 
to  bring  about ;  and  Oxford  soon  felt  again 
that  a  reformer,  and  a  very  troublesome 
one,  was  in  the  mid^t  of  it. 

One  specinl  object  of  Whately's  abhor- 
reikoe  and  contempt  was  the  study  of  logic  as 
it  was  then  conducted  in  the  university.  The 
only  text-book  in  use  was  Aid  ridge  *s — a 
qaeer,  qunint,  and  ill-arranged  epitome  of  the 
Aristotelian,  or  rather  Socratic,  system  of 
■yllogiRtic  nrjrnmentation.  The  new  princi- 
pal of  St.  Alhan's  Hall  had  not  been  many 
months  in  office  before  his  gp*eatwork,  **  The 
Elements  of  Logic,"  made  its  appearance  in 
a  separate  form,  with  a  preface  which  told 
many  truths,  nnd  did  not  care  to  tell  them 
pleasantly.  **  The  Elements  of  Logic  *'  was 
accepted  at  the  time,  and  may  still  be  consid- 
ered to  lie  a  work  of  very  considerable  pow- 
er. It  popularizes  a  science  which  had 
been  so  dealt  with  previously  in  England  as  to 
deter  the  keenent  appetite  from  approaching 
it ;  and  it  had  the  additional  merit  of  incit- 
ing other,  and  some  of  them  better  qualified, 
laborers  to  enter  up<m  the  same  field  ;  but  it 
met  with  larp^o  opposition  too.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  attacked  it  fiercely ;  and  the 
Edinburgh  Rrvicw  itFelf,  forgetful  of  past 
9  obligations  to  the  author,  did  him  as  much 
mischief  nn  posfible  by  damning  his  perform- 
ance with  faint  praine.  And  looking  at  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  took  up,  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  treatise  lay  open  to  many  and  grave 
objections.  Logic,  as  taught  in  Oxford  then, 
and  even  as  W  ha tely  explained  it,  bears  very 
little  resemblance  to  that  science  which  Pro- 
fessor Jardine  of  Glasgow,  sixty  years  ago, 

;  rendered  at  once  so  popular  and  so  useful. 

•  But  then  the  question  arises,  whether  Jar- 
dine*s  system  was  the  true  system  ;  whether 
tbo  groundwork  for  acute  reasoning  mnst  be 
laid  in  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the 
eonstitution  of  the  human  mind  ,  in  other 
words,  whether,  in  Scotland,  we  have  not  ao- 
enstomed  ourselves  to  run  two  distinct  sub- 
jects into  one,  by  blending  metaphysics  and 
logic  together  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wbately 
did  in  the  canseof  bis  favorite  treatise,  what 
be  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  doing  when 
bta  opinions  were  called  in  qocatioo.  He 
took  the  reproofs  of  bia  erttioi  in  good  part. 
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and  went  so  far  as  to  modify,  in  some  par> 
ticulars,  his  views  by  the  light  which  their 
reproofs  afforded. 

Time  passed,  and  the  mind  of  Oxford,  as 
well  as  of  Great  Britain  in  general,  began  to 
be  agitated  by  questions  of  deeper  moment 
than  the  value  and  right  construction  of  a 
syllogism.  In  the  struggle  of  parties  incident 
upon  the  long  peace,  Toryism,  as  Lord  Livei^ 
pool  had  modified  it,  lost  ground,  and  new 
principles  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
rose  in  public  estimation.  On  the  crest 
of  the  wave,  so  far  as  fiscal  afiUirs  were 
carried  on  by  it,  Whately  rode.  He  was. 
without  being  aware  of  it,  a  dinciple,  in 
many  respects,  of  Mai  thus  and  Bentham. 
He  advocated  Free  Trade,  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, and  a  more  stringent  Poor-law,  long 
before  any  of  these  became  fashionable.  His 
opinions  upon  church  matters  were,  however, 
lees  liberal,  for  he  believed  in  the  reality  of 
the  church  **  as  a  body  apart  and  independent 
of  the  State."  1 1  was  the  community  of  sen- 
timent which  on  this  head  he  created  between 
Dr.  Newman  and  himself,  which  for  a  brief 
space,  knitted  the  two  men  together.  But 
the  union  could  not  last.  Both  claimed  the 
right  of  thinking  for  themselves ;  both  were 
impatient  of  contradiction.  Whately,  as 
the  senior,  took  the  lead  :  and  biding  the  best 
informed  and  clearest  reasoner  of  the  two, 
for  awhile  kept  it.  And  so  long  as  Newman 
was  willing  to  receive  and  reflect  his  master's 
views,  his  master  gave  him  in  return  his  un- 
divided love  and  confidence.  He  at  once  ap- 
pointed him  vice-principal  of  the  hall  over 
which  he  himself  presided.  But  whether  this 
brought  them  into  too  close  connection,  or 
whether  already  Newman's  imagination  was 
beginning  to  outrun  the  pace  at  which  Whate- 
ly's more  sober  judgment  could  travel,  they 
grew  weary  of  one  another  in  a  year.  Newman 
accepted,  in  1827,  the  tutorship  of  Oriel, 
and  he  and  Whately  parted,  never  again  to 
meet  on  their  old  terms  of  mutual  confidence 
and  friendship.   % 

In  noticing  the  dispute  between  Dr.  New- 
man and  Mr.  Kingsley,  we  said  as  much,  io 
our  last  number,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Tractariao  movement  as  a  story  now 
so  old  seemed  to  require.  We  content  oor- 
selvee,  therefore,  with  stating  here,  that  nei- 
ther with  the  movement  itself,  nor  with  the  ar- 
rangements to  which  it  led,  bad  Wbately  tba 
■ligbtett  fjmpathj.  Hisnotioofof  tbecbnreb 
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were  quite  different  from  the  notions  of 
Puwy,  Newman,  and  Keble.  He  put  away 
from  liim  the  idea  of  a  Christian  priesthood, 
and  made  his  views  known  far  beyond  his  own 
circle,  hy  publisliing  a  course  of  sermons 
which  maintained  that  negative  doctrine. 
Now,  it  was  of  the  essence  of  what  we  must 
bo  permitted  to  call  Tractarianism  (though 
we  hy  no  means  wish  to  use  the  expression  as 
a  term  of  reproach) ,  that  the  Christian  minis- 
try, canonically  established  and  handed  down 
to  us,  is  08  much  a  priesthood  as  that  which 
prevailed  under  the  old  law.  Circumstances 
had  indeed  modified  the  executive  functions 
which  devolved  upon  the  new  priesthood  in 
contradistinction  to  the  old.  The  one  great 
sacrifice  once  offered  on  the  cross  having  ful- 
filled, has  superseded  the  offering  up  of  bulls 
and  of  goats.  But  the  Eucharist  was  thereby 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  oblation,  which  it 
rested  with  an  order  of  men,  appointed  in 
unbroken  succession  from  the  apostles,  exclu- 
sively to  offer.  Indeed,  upon  the  acceptance 
of  this  truth  rested  the  claim  of  the  church  to 
be  believed  in  as  a  society  not  at  all  dependent 
on  the  State,  though  accidentally  brought  into 
alliance  with  it,  and  sacrificing  more,  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  the  alliance,  than  the 
alliance  was  worth.  Observing  how  bitter 
Whately's  opposition  to  these  principles  was, 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  **  Letters  on 
the  Church,  hy  an  Episcopalian,"  of  which  the 
authorship  was  attributed  to  him,  really  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen.  Yet  he  never  disavowed 
them. 

At  last  came  the  time  when,  for  good  or 
evil,  all  the  old  landmarks  by  which  the  Tory 
party  had  heretofore  steered  its  course  were 
to  be  removed.  The  death  of  Lord  Liverpool 
operated  like  the  breaking  down  of  a  sluice 
behind  which  a  press  of  water  had  long  accu- 
mulated ;  and  Whately,  in  common  with 
other  members  of  the  self-styled  Liberal 
party,  roj  «iecd  in  the  prospect  of  change. 
He  gave  to  Mr.  Canning  and  his  administra- 
tion such  support  as  he  could,  believing  that 
the  force  of  circumstances  must  carry  that 
great  man  far  beyond  the  line  which  he  pro- 
fessed himself  anxious  to  hold.  Of  Lord 
Goderich  he  appears  to  have  entertained  no 
very  lii;;h  opinion ;  but  Peel  won  his  heart 
by  the  same  act  which  separated  him  forever 
from  his  Oxford  constituency,  and  gave  the 
first  and  most  fatal  blow  to  the  ascendency 
of  Toryism.    The  preparations  made  in  the 


first  year  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  admin- 
istration for  the  repeal  of  Catholic  disabilitiei 
were  not  kept  altogether  secret  from  the  kid- 
ers  of  his  0¥m  party  in  Oxford.  Peel  oorrs- 
sponded  on  the  subject  with  Lloyd,  and  Uojd 
communicated  in  confidence  with  others,  of 
whom  some  were  less  reticent  elsewhere  tbiii 
they  might  have  been.  Hence,  in  1828,  the 
petition  against  concession  was  voted  aad 
signed  by  a  far  greater  number  of  maslefi 
and  doctors  than  bad  ever  before  taken  part  ii 
the  politics  of  the  university.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  minority  took  courage,  and  laid 
themselves  out  to  gather  strength  ;  and,  bj 
and  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporatioa 
Acts  brought  allies  to  them  from  among  that  r»- 
spectable  class  which  is  found  in  universities  •§ 
well  as  elsewhere, — waverers  who,  having  m 
opinions  of  their  own ,  are  ready,  as  often  ascri- 
ses  arrive,  to  sail  before  the  wind,  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  seem  to  blow.  But  we  need 
not  pursue  this  subject  farther.  In  1829  the 
Catholic  Religion  Bill  passed  ;  in  1830  George 
IV.  died  ;  in  1831  Lord  Grey  came  into  oflBce; 
and  in  1832,  amid  the  fury  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  great  Tory  party  was  swept  aside  for  a 
season. 

Meanwhile  Whately  was  winning  his  way 
in  spite  of  a  rough,  and  at  times  a  rude,  ex- 
terior, into  that  sort  of  favor  which  makes  a 
man  be  followed  and  courted,  even  by  those 
who  personally  dislike  him.  He  was  received 
as  a  guest  at  Holland  House,  and  gave  back 
to  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  in  the  shape  of 
sharp  repartee,  as  much  as  he  got.  lie  bo- 
came  popular  as  a  university  preacher,  in  spite 
of  a  manner  in  the  pulpit  so  grotesque  as  to 
be  provocative  not  unfrequently  of  mere 
laughter.  Whether  he  was  aware  of  what 
he  was  doing  when  he  threw  his  leg  over  the 
side  of  the  tribune,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  like 
a  mandarin,  may  be  doubted.  He  himself 
has  told  us  that  he  was  not.  **  All  disregard 
of  self,'*  he  says,  speaking  of  his  manner,  **  ie 
BO  amiable,  that  unconsciousness  seems  to  be 
almost  a  virtue.  In  the  pulpit  it  is  quite ;  ao 
ambassador  from  heaven  has  no  right  to  be 
thinking  of  himself,  or  trying  to  be  a  fine  man. 
[If  this  virtue  were  practised  by  our  clergy  in 
singleness  of  heart,  how  much  increased  would 
be  the  effect  produced  !]  When  a  friend,  there- 
fore, asked  me  whether  I  did  not  fi>el  nervous 
about  preaching,  I  replied  that  1  dared  not ;  for 
nervousness  implies  thoughts  about  your  own 
appearance,  when  you  ought  to  bo  thinking 
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only  of  your  bearers/'  Be  this  as  it  maj, 
the  effect  upon  the  congregations  which  be 
addressed,  and  not  least  upon  that  which 
erowdcd  to  hear  him  in  St.  Mary  's  Churchy 
was  often  distressing.  Thoughtful  men  look- 
ed at  him  with  a  feeling  not  far  removed  from 
■hame  ;  the  more  frivolous  laughed  aloud ; 
yet  both  classes  rarely  failed  to  go  away  sat- 
isfied that  great  truths  or  clever  sophisms  had 
been  spoken  in  their  hearing. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  interrnption  of 
Wbatcly's  intimacy  with  Newman,  and  to 
some  of  the  causes  of  it.  The  first  serious 
breach  between  them  took  place  in  1829  ; 
when  Newman,  who,  in  convocation,  had  al- 
ways.voted  in  the  minority  on  the  Catholic 
question,  turned  round  upon  Peel,  after  the 
question  was  carried.  Referring  to  this 
matter,  Newman  thus  expresses  himself: 
*<  Whately  was  considerably  annoyed  at 
me,  and  he  took  a  humorous  revenge,  of 
which  he  had  given  me  due  notice  beforehand. 
As  a  head  of  a  house,  he  had  duties  of  hospi- 
tality to  men  of  all  parties  ;  he  asked  a  set 
of  the  least  intellectual  men  in  Oxford  to  din- 
ner, and  men  most  fond  of  port ;  ho  made  me 
one  of  the  party  ;  placed  me  between  Provost 
This  and  Principal  That,  and  then  asked  me 
if  I  was  proud  of  my  friends.  However,  ho 
had  a  serious  meaning  in  his  act;  he  saw 
more  clearly  than  I  could  do  that  I  was  sepa- 
rating from  his  own  friends  for  good  and 
all.'' 

In  1830  Whately  consented  to  be  placed  in 
nomination  for  the  Professorship  of  Political  1 
Economy,  then  of  recent  erection  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  accepted  the  appointment  on 
two  grounds, — first,  because  be  was  anxious 
to  break  down  the  prejudice  which  then  pre- 
vailed iu  Oxford  against  the  study  ;  and  next, 
because  he  had  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  was  not  only  conversant 
with  it,  but  fond  of  it.  We  should  be  unjust 
to  Wliately's  memory,  were  we  not  to  add 
that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  he  accomplished 
bis  object.  Able  man  as  he  was,  Mr.  Nassau 
Senior,  the  first  professor,  could  with  diffi- 
culty collect  a  small  class,  and  did  little  with 
it.  Whately 's  reputation  drew  a  larger  au- 
dience about  him ;  and  the  line  which  he  took 
at  starting,  as  it  met  the  objections  which 
were  usually  brought  against  the  science,  so, 
without  doubt,  it  would  have  insured  a  large 
measure  of  success,  had  circumstances  per- 
mitted him  to  go  through  with  it  to  the  end. 
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But  Whately  was  by  this  time  in  full  favor 
with  the  Whigs.  Even  Lord  Grey,  seldom 
as  he  troubled  himself  to  look  beyond  the 
family-circle  for  men  of  merit,  had  his  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  principal  of  St.  Alban'sHall. 
Whately,  to  his  great  astonishment,  received 
one  morning  a  letter,  announcing  that  the 
prime  minister  had  **  satisfied  himself  that 
he  should  best  accomplish  the  object  which 
His  Majesty  had  in  view,  by  proposing  that  he 
(Whately)  should  fill  the  vacant  office  of 
Archbishop  of  Dublin."  We  believe  that 
Lord  Brougham,  in  reply  to  some  questions 
put  to  him  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  insinuates, 
without  going  quite  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that 
he  was  the  medium  through  which  Dr. 
Whately's  merits  became  known  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Now  we  beg  to  assure 
Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  all 
whom  the  matter  may  concern,  tliat  this  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  his  lordship's 
habitual  flourishes.  His  lordship  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  say  to  Dr.  Whately 's  eleva- 
tion. That  was  brought  about,  as  we  stated 
some  time  ago,  through  the  accidental  inter- 
ference of  Mr.  Senior.  That  Lord  Brougham, 
like  other  leaders  of  his  party,  accepted  the 
arrangement  as  a  wise  one,  is  probable 
enough.  Whigs,  to  do  them  justice,  stand 
stoutly  by  one  another ;  and  Whiggery  has 
been  a  faithful  source  of  advancement  in  the 
church  ever  since  Lord  Grey's  reign.  But  be- 
yond this,  we  have  the  best  reason  for  saying 
that  Lord  Brougham  was  in  no  wise  connected 
with  an  arrangement,  concerning  which  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  very  last  meml)er  of  the 
Cabinet  to  whom  Earl  Grey  would  have  ap- 
plied for  advice. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  describes,  with  his  usual 
ignorance,  the  effi^ct  which  was  produced  io 
Oxford  when  the  fact  of  Dr.  Whately 's  ele- 
vation got  abroad.  *'  Her  high  wranglers^^^ 
it  appears,  <*  were  struck  dumb  at  the 
news ;  "  also,  **  that  had  the  dome  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  Hall  been  transferred  to  the  summit  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Dublin,  greater  con. 
stemat ion  could  not  have  prevailed."  There 
happen  to  be  no  wranglers  in  Oxford,  the 
term  being  exclusively  a  Cambridge  one; 
and  St.  Alban's  Hall  is  not  a  large  room  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  but  a  hostel  or  college, 
like  other  balls  not  endowed  with  fellowships. 
What  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  means,  we  presume, 
to  say  is,  however,  correct  enough.  Not  only 
at  Oxford,  but  everywhere  else  beyond  the 
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little  circle  which  included  Whatelj  and  Ar- 
nold, churchmen  of  ererj  shade  of  opinion 
heard  of  the  appointment  with  rarprise  and 
alarm.  They  knew  that  Whately  was  an  able 
man  ;  and  not  a  few  believed  him  to  be  soond 
in  the  faith.  Ilia  repablication  of  Arch- 
bishop Ring's  f^reat  work  had  indeed  given 
offence  to  the  Evangelical  or  Calvinistic  party ; 
and  among  the  more  eager  politicians  on  the 
other  side,  advantage  was  taken  of  his  liberal 
opinions  on  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Salv 
bath  to  charge  him  with  laxity  of  principle. 
But  this  latter  was  as  much  a  mistake  as  the 
indignation  of  the  Evangelicals  was  misplaced. 
Whately 's  orthodoxy  was  suflficiently  settled 
to  qualify  him  for  the  episcopal  throne  in 
Dublin  or  anywhere  else.  It  was  the  laxity 
of  his  views  in  regard  to  the  churches  rights 
considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  tho  constitu- 
tion— his  ultra-Liberalism  of  action  and  of 
speech  on  ail  questions  of  polity  and  order — 
whicli  alarmed,  and  justly  alarmed,  sound 
churchmen,  in  regard  to  his  fitness  for  the 
adminidtration  of  that  particular  see  to  which 
the  minister  had  raised  him.  That  these 
fears  proved  in  their  result  to  have  been  exag- 
gerated, furnishes  no  just  reason  for  speak- 
ing of  them  now  as  irrational.  Many  a  mad- 
man is  sufficiently  sane  to  be  trusted  with  a 
lighted  match  beside  a  haystack ;  but  we 
should  h*irdly  pronounce  him  either  a  fool  or 
a  coward 'who,  seeing  a  madman  with  a  light- 
ed match  in  his  hand  near  a  stack  belonging 
to  himself,  should  bo  a  little  nervous  as  to  the 
probable  consequences. 

Dr.  Whately  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  new  office  at  a  period  of  extraordinary 
excitement  and  difficulty  in  Ireland.  The 
Orangr,  or  extreme  Protestant  party,  though 
defeated,  was  not  subdued.  The  Romanists, 
rejoicing  in  their  recent  success  in  the  meas- 
ure of  emancipation,  were  gathering  breath 
for  another  and  a  more  decisive  struggle. 
Whately  was  received  by  the  former  with  un- 
disguised hostility  ;  by  the  latter,  with  af- 
fected respect  and  real  suspicion.  His  man- 
ner and  address  perplexed  both.  Instead  of 
trying  to  conciliate,  he  bantered  and  quizsed 
the  Protestants.  The  Roman  Catholics  he 
puzzled  exceedingly  by  the  oddity  with  which 
he  handled  their  most  cherished  fantasies. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  got  on  better  with 
the  members  of  every  other  religious  persua- 
sion than  with  his  own.  Between  him  and  the 
Romish  Archbishop  Murray,  in  partioular,  a 


cordial  intimacy  sprung  up.    A  genial^  gsatk, 
and,  for  bis  class,  a  liberal  man,  Dr.  Muriay 
bowed  to  the  influence  of  a  mind  stronger  thaa 
his  own.    He  first  satisfied  himself  that  the 
new  archbishop  was  sncb  as  he  professed  to 
be,  and  then  gave  him  his  entire  confidenes ; 
and  when  Whately  set  himself  V>  carry  into 
eflR;ct  for  the  government  a  {dan  of  mixed  ed- 
ucation, Murray,  after  a  little   hesitation, 
worked  cordially  with  him.    This  dream- 
stance,  in  which  the  Protestant  clergy,  had 
they  been  wise,  would  have  rejoiced,  deepoi- 
ed   their  personal  dislike  to  their  diocesan, 
and  increased  their  suspicions.    Tiiey  wen 
too  much  blinded  by  prejudice  to  perceive 
that  whatever  lets  in  light  upon  minds  dark- 
ened by  ignorance  has  a  tendency  to  create  ia 
these  minds  distrust  of  those  who  had  pre- 
viously kept  them  ignorant.    When  Whately 
arrived  in  Dublin,  the  great  body  of  Irish 
peasantry  lielievcd  without  hesitation  what- 
ever the  priests  chose  to  tell  them.     One  re- 
sult of  the  national  system  of  education  has 
been  to  deliver  them  from  the  fear  of  being 
turned  into  rats  or  dogs  or  cats  by  the  curse 
of  an  offdnied  ec;:lesiiis(io.      But  tho  Protes- 
tants of  lrclar|^  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
regard  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view; 
and  almost  to  a  man  refused  to  oudperate  in 
perhaps  the  wisest  scheme  which  the  Whi;;^, 
during  their  thirty  years'  tenure  of  office, 
have  originated.*     And  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  adopting  an 
opposite  course,  worked  the  machine  as  it 
was  handed  to  them,  so  long  as  their  owa 
purpose  seemed  to  be  served  by  it ;  and,  hav- 
ing established  over  the  public  mind  an  influ- 
ence which  ought  of  right  to  have  fallen  to 
the  church,  are  now  in  a  condition  to  force 
on  changes  of  which  the  effects  will  surely  be 
seen  by  and  by. 

Because  of  bis  seal  in  favor  of  mixed  edu- 
cation, not  less  than  on  account  of  his  anti- 
Oalvinistic  and  anti-Sabbatarian  views  io 
theology,  Whately  began,  and  almost  to  the 
end  continued,  his  career  in  Dublin,  an  object 
of  distrust  and  dislike  to  the  great  bodj  of 
his  clergy.  He  would  have  willingly  remoT* 
ed  both  feelings,  had  it  been  possible  to  do  bo  ; 
indeed,  be  strove  for  a  while,  as  well  by  pub- 
lic addressee  as  in  the  intercourse  of  private 
life,  to  convince  these  gentlemen  that  there 

*Ths  sobesM  is  Lord  Derby^ sobene.  Ths  reel 
thonmgh-gOing  Whiflieaa  lay  no  oUin  to  the  mscie 
of  it. 
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euk  be  real  religion  where  there  is  do  bitter- 
oeie, — a  steady  maintetiaDce  of  the  true  faith 
without  angry  dispatations.  But  partly  be- 
cause such  opinions  ran  counter  to  long- 
dierished  prejudices, — partly  because  in  this, 
as  in  other  tespects,  Whately's  manners  re- 
pelled even  where  he  desired  to  conciliate, — 
his  efforts  to  allay  angry  feelings  resulted  in 
rendering  them  more  bitter.  Hence  the 
discipline  which  in  some  measure  he  succeed- 
ed in  establishing  was  one  built  up,  not  upon 
love,  but  upon  terror.  He  kept  a  tolerably 
tight  hand  upon  curates,  whom  he  could 
silence  by  withdrawing  from  them  their 
licenses  ;  and  warned  off  irregular  preachers 
wbcn  threatening  to  iuTade  the  diocese.  But 
the  incumbents  of  parishes,  secure  in  their 
freeholds,  set  his  remonstrances  at  defiance, 
and  followed  their  own  line  as  far  as  the 
ecclesiastical  law — ill-defined  everywhere, 
but  in  Ireland  scarcely  recognized  at  all — 
would  allow. 

Another  great  objection  to  Whately  was, 
that  be  set  his  face  ngainat Protestant  mis- 
sions to  Roman  Catholics,  and  placed  nu  con- 
fidence whatever  in  the  reality  of  conversions 
effected  by  their  means.  In  this  respect  his 
policy  differed  altogether  from  that  of  his 
predecessor,  the  learned  author  of  perhaps  the 
ablest  book  which  has  ever  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  atonement.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would 
have  us  believe,  that  Archbishop  Magee's 
policy  was  in  his  day  a  false  policy.  Probably 
there  ore  not  two  opinions  now,  among 
thoughtful  men  anywhere,  that  avowed  efforts 
at  proselytizing  from  one  form  of  Christianity 
to  another  produce  a  great  deal  more  of  evil 
than  of  good,  it  was  not  so,  however,  thirty 
years  ago  ;  and  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  even 
if  he  distrusted  the  system  which  he  found  in 
operation,  would  have  taken  care,  had  he  been 
conversant  with  more  than  college  life,  not  to 
'opp(»se  it  too  abruptly.  But  here  lay  one 
source  of  Whately 's  weakness,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  when  speaking  of  a  roan 
whose  strength  of  will  was  indomitable.  He 
knew  nothing  of  human  nature,  except  as  it 
is  seen  in  the  halls  and  colleges  of  Oxford, 
and  was  therefore  incnpable  of  concealing, 
far  less  of  compromising,  his  own  opinions 
on  any  subject.  Hence  the  abruptness  with 
which,  in  this  and  other  ways,  ho  denounced 
practices  dear  to  the  very  hearts  of  the  whole 
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body  of  the  clergy,  and  of  which  abruptneoi 
the  effect  could  hardly  be  other  than  to  widen 
the  gulf  which  already  lay  between  them. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
Whately  was  thrown,  in  Dublin,  even  mort 
than  he  had  been  in  Oxford,  upon  a  small 
circle  of  somewhat  sycophantish  admirers  for 
habitual  intimacy  and  association.  Not  that 
he  ever  became  a  niggard  in  his  hospitalities 
or  held  back  from  partaking  in  the  hospitali- 
ties of  others.  At  the  castle  and  in  Phoenix 
Park  be  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  frequent 
guest ;  and  lord  mayor's  dinners  and  dther 
public  feasts,  were,  on  all  necessary  oooa* 
sions,  enlivened  by  his  presence.  His  enter- 
tainments in  the  palace,  likewise,  were  fre- 
quent and  liberal;  but  he  never  interchanged 
ideas,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  expression, 
out  of  his  own  sphere.  He  became,  again,  the 
object  of  idolatry  to  a  clique,  and  had  all  his 
old  habits  of  dogmatism  strengthened  and 
confirmed. 

If  Whatcly's  diflficulties  were  great,  look- 
ing to  his  position  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
church  in  Ireland,  they  were  still  greater 
when  he  entered,  as  his  position  compelled 
him  to  do,  into  the  arena  of  politics.  His 
incumbency  was  distinguished  by  the  rise, 
progress,  and  issue  of  all  the  most  important 
questions  which  followed  the  pasuing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  He  witnessed  the  great  struggle 
about  tithes  ;  the  triumph  and  decline -of  the 
Repeal  agitation  ;  the  efibrts  of  the  Romish 
party  to  get  possession  of  Trinity  College ; 
and  the  endeavor  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  make 
some  amends  to  them  on  their  failure,  by  the 
establishment  of  colleges,  which  they  con- 
temptuously rejected.  It  is  duo  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  archbishop  to  say,  that  the 
part  which  he  played  on  all  these  occasions 
was  honest  and  straightforward.  His  evidence 
before  the  Tithe  Committee  was  creditable  to 
his  judgment.  He  recommended  the  course 
which  the  government  eventually  adopted, 
and  which  was,  perhaps,  the  best  for  the 
church  which,  under  existing  circumstances, 
could  be  followed.  Amid  the  fury  of  the 
Repeal  agitation,  he  maintained  a  di;;nified 
reserve  ;  and  though  be  appears,  in  reality, 
to  have  anticipated  that  in  order  to  avert 
that  misfortune  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land must  be  sacrificed,  ho  never,  by  word 
spoken  or  written,  professed  to  treat  this  con- 
summation as  reasonable  or  imminent.  Once, 
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ftnd  only  onoe,  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he 
was  surprised  into  exclaiming,  **  I  shall  be 
the  last  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 
The  mind  to  which  so  many  subjects  of 
grave  importance  were  daily  presented,  found 
room,  while  paying  to  them  due  attention* 
to  deal  with  almost  every  trifle  that  floated 
on  the  surface  of  society.  Dr.  Whately  was 
a  believer  in  Mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  and 
spirit-rapping.  His  predilection  for  political 
economy  as  a  branch  of  polite  education, 
never  waned  ;  and  he  succeeded,  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty  and  opposition, 
in  founding  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. Ilis  success  in  this  as  in  other  under- 
takings was  certainly  not  owing  to  diplomatic 
fencing.  Whately  could  never  condescend 
to  wheedle  or  coax  men  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing. The  point  at  which  he  was  aiming  he 
approached  by  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
road,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  individuals 
who  endeavored  to  avert  his  onward  progress. 
They  were  pushed  aside  by  ridicule  or  down- 
right bullying.  There  could  be  no  more 
striking  proof  of  this  than  was  presented  by 
bis  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Protestant 
clergy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Romish 
priesthood  on  the  other,  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not,  and  in  what  form,  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity  should  be  taught  in 
the  national  schools.  The  Protestants  be- 
gan by  requiring  that  the  Bible  should  be 
need  as  a  class  book,  the  Bible  being,  of  course, 
according  to  their  meaning,  our  English  au- 
thorized verpion.  The  Romanists  objected, 
but  were  willing  to  make  use  of  the  Douay 
version,  provided  the  explanatory  notes  were 
likewise  read.  A  third  party,  despairing  of 
any  other  escape  from  the  difficulty,  suggest- 
ed that  there  should  be  no  religious  instruc- 
tion whatever.  Whately  having  set  these 
gentlemen  down  by  pronouncing  their  scheme 
to  be  impracticable,  proceeded  to  coquet 
with  the  other  two  parties,  and  proposed, 
half  in  joke,  that  both  versions,  the  author- 
ized and  the  Douay,  should  be  used.  He 
did  not  expect  nor  desire  to  succeed ;  but  he 
did  succeed  in  introducing  those  scriptural  ex- 
tracts with  which  all  who  have  seen  the  Irish 
school  series  must  bo  familiar.  It  was  a 
clumsy  expedient,  we  must  admit,  having 
only  this  to  recommend  it,  that  the  master 
could  hardly  explain  the  meaning  of  each 
sentence  as  it  was  read,  without  referring, 
more  or  lees  fully,  to  the  existence  and  power 


of  God,  and  to  the  operations  of  ProvidoMi. 
But  a  great  principle  feemed  to  Wbatdy  to 
be  established  by  it ;  and  in  this,  as  in  oAhsr 
respects,  he  was  more  intent  upon  eetabliib- 
ing  what  he  called  great  prineipke  than  npoa 
settling  the  details  by  which  important  pne- 
tical  results  might  be  broogbt  aboot.  80 
also  he  overcame,  by  shear  strength  of  will 
the  opposition  of  the  aotboritieSy  and  eitib> 
lisbed  in  Trinity  College  a  ProfesBonhip  «f 
Political  Economy.  He  seems  to  have  beis 
more  proud  of  that  achievement  than  of  al- 
most any  other  of  his  succooscs  and  tbej 
were  numerous — in  Dublin.  He  o(Wn  re- 
ferred to  it,  on  public  as  well  as  on  privats 
occasions, — and  not  always,  itmostbeadBii- 
ted,  in  the  best  possible  taste. 

The  man  who  effected  all  this,  wborerole- 
tionised  the  system  of  popular  education  is 
Ireland — who  suggested,  and  mainly  oontrib' 
uted  to  carry  into  effect,  a  great  plan  of 
church  reform — who  snubbed  his  own  deigy 
because  of  their  over-seal  in  the  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  ooneiliated  the  more  moderali 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  even  while  he  ridi- 
culed  their  favorite  dogmata — was  one  of  the 
greatest  jokers  of  his  day,  the  most  unooatb 
creature  that  ever  mixed  in  polished  society, 
and  in  many  respects  the  strangest  mixture  of 
scepticism  and  credulity.  He  ridiculed  the 
reputed  miracles  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Uo* 
henlohe,  yet  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  ioi- 
postures  of  spirit-rappers  and  table-tumcn. 
He  was  glad  when,  without  profanity,  won- 
drous works  of  a  higher  order  could  be  ae- 
counted  for  by  reference  to  natural  causes; 
yet  he  professed  unqualified  faith  in  the  mys- 
teries of  clairvoyance.  Of  his  riddles, 
nundrums,  and  puns  there  vras  no  end. 

W  bately  *8  oddities  of  manner  would  a 
ly  be  believed,  but  that  the  testimony  whieh 
vouches  for  them  is  irresistible.  His  favor- 
ite attitude  when  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Privy  Council  was  in  front  of  the  fire, 
if  the  season  happened  to  be  winter,  with 
his  coat-tails  held  up  ;  if  in  summer,  upon  a 
chair,  which  he  balanced  on  its  hind*lefi, 
with  his  own  legs  throvm  over  the  back  of 
another  chair.  It  vras  in  reference  to  the 
former  practice,  and  of  the  habits  of  another 
member,  who  in  cold  weather  would  oooasioo- 
ally  wear  his  hat,  that  a  wag  observed,  **  The 
prelate  in  council  uncovers  what  ought  to  be 
hid,  and  the  peer  hides  what  ought  to  be  n»> 
covered. ' '  He  wss  quite  as  little  oeremoniow 
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in  the  castle  drawing-room.  He  has  been 
known,  while  waiting;  tliere,  one  of  a  large 
party,  till  dinner  should  be  announced,  to  take 
a  pair  of  seidieors  out  of  a  case  which  he  car- 
ried in  his  pocket,  and  pare  his  nails.  In  the 
same  place,  and  under  similar  circumstances, 
be  has  been  seen  to  throw  himself  into  an 
easy-chair,  and,  drawing  another  near  him, 
to  swing  one  of  his  lcg8  over  the  back  of  it. 
He  was  a  greater  smoker  than  Dr.  Parr, 
and  might  often  be  seen  by  passers  leaning 
against  the  pillar  of  his  own  door  in  Stephen's 
Green  with  a  long  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
His  powers  of  conTersntion  were  extraordi- 
nary. There  was  scarcely  a  subject  on  which 
be  cuuld  not  declaim  with  more  or  less  cor- 
rectness, as  the  following  anecdote  will  show  : 
It  happened  on  a  certain  occasion  that  some 
clever  young  men  belonging  to  the  garrison, 
who  admired  the  archbishop  extremely,  yet 
wished  to  lay  a  trap  for  him,  agreed  among 
tbemeclves  to  get  p(3S8cssion  ,of  the  table-talk 
at  a  dinner  which  was  to  come  off  shortly, 
and  to  divert  it  into  the  subject  of  fencing. 
They  assumed  that  the  archbishop  could  not 
possibly  he  as  much  at  home  on  that  matter 
as  themnelves,  and  counted  either  on  his  being 
entirely  thrown  out, — a  circumstance  which 
would  be  amusing  because  of  its  rarity, — or, 
what  would  be  equally  ludicrous,  on  his  fall- 
ing into  some  palpable  mistake  in  the  en- 
deavor to  keep  up  an  established  reputation. 
Fencing  accordingly  supplanted,  amid  a  brill- 
iant circle,  all  other  topics ;  and  the  arch- 
bishop, interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a  discus- 
sion on  language,  held  his  peace.  By  and  by, 
however,  to  the  grcnit  amusement  of  all  pres- 
ent, he  interrupted  the  officer  who  was  lay- 
ing down  the  law,  and,  quoting  one  author- 
ity afcer  another,  pronounced  the  theory  of 
the  speaker  to  be  a'  mistaken  one.  A  friend- 
ly argument  ensued  as  a  matter  of  course, 
which  the  archbishop  brought  to  a  close  by 
jumping  up  from  his  chair,  seizing  the  poker, 
and  showing  how  the  particular  thrust  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  could  best 
be  parried  and  a  counter- thrust  delivered. 
Amid  a  general  roar  of  laughter,  the  officer 
confessed  tliat  the  archbishop  was  right,  and 
the  archbishop  enjoyed  his  triumph  as  keen- 
ly and  undisguisedly  as  if  he  had  been  de- 
clared victor  in  some  important  strife  of  dia< 
lectics. 

Dr.  Whatcly  not  only  affected  no  state  as 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  went  bo  far  in  ao 
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opposite  direction  as  to  lay  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  affecting  simplicity.  His  eqni- 
pogcs  were  of  the  plainest  kind,  and  his  man- 
ner of  living  simple  and  unostentatious.  He 
even  threatened  to  put,  and  was  not  without 
difficulty  restrained  from  putting,  a  coat  of 
whitewash  over  the  gilded  cornices  which  or- 
namented the  ceiling  in  the  archiepiscopal 
palace.  At  the  same  time,  his  hospitalities 
were  on  a  scale  of  great  liberality,  and  his 
wines  both  varied  and  excellent.  lie  was  an 
admirable  hoHt,  full  of  wit  and  fun,  and  in- 
tolerant of  a  practice  not  uncommon  among 
Irish  Protestants,  of  mixing  up  what  is  called 
religious  conversation,  in  not  very  seemly 
confusion  with  lighter  matters.  A  prelate 
of  the  Evangelical  school  happened  one  day 
to  bo  among  the  guests,  and,  persevering  in 
this  course  longer  than  Whately's  patience 
could  endure,  was  at  last  interrupted  by  the 
archbishop,  who  asked  him  abruptly  if  he 
knew  how  the  best  pickled  cabbage  was  made. 
The  bishop  answering  in  the  negative, 
Whatcly  seized  bis  opportunity,  ran  off  into 
a  sort  of  treatise  on  the  culture  and  uses  of 
the  vegetable,  and  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
annoyance. 

With  few  men  did  prejudice  go  farther 
than  with  Whately.  His  likings  and  dinlik- 
ings  were  both  in  the  extreme.  Among 
other  persons  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  under  the  latter  category,  was  the  Right 
Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  the  able  and 
indefatigable  Resident  Commissioner  at  the 
central  or  model  school  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Mac- 
donnell was  one  of  the  majority  who,  under 
circumstances  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer,  voted  for  the  exclusion  from  among  the 
text- books  of  the  Irish  National  Schools  of 
Archbishop  Whately 's  Scripture  Lessons,  as 
well  as  his  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  an  offence  which  Whately 
could  never  forgive,  and  he  took  the  following 
comically  childish  method  of  showing  his 
anger.  As  often  as  he  had  occasion  to  write 
to  Mr.  Macdonnell,  he  forgot  his  Christian 
name,  and  instead  of  addressing  the  letter  to 
The  Right  Hon.   Alexander  Macdonnell,  he 

wrote  upon  the  envelope  *• Macdonnell, 

Esq." 

Another  individual  offended  him  by  a  dis- 
play of  considerable  self-conceit.  **Sir,'* 
said  the  archbishop  to  him  one  day,  **  yon 
are  one  of  the  6rst  men  of  the  age.*'  ''  Oh, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  profeasor,  looking  an- 
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otterable  thiDgs,  «  you  do  me  too  macb  hon- 
or." '*  Not  at  all/'  replied  Whately ;  "  you 
were  born,  I  believe,  in  1801." 

Whatcly's  charities  were  unbounded.  He 
gave  away,  during  the  famine  year,  not  less 
than  £8,000  ;  and  bis  outlay  on  acts  of  benev- 
olence, in  the  course  of  the  thirty-two  years  of 
his  incumbency,  did  not  fall  short  of  £50,- 
000.  lie  was  quite  as  much  band-and-glove, 
likewise,  quite  as  familiar  and  as  amusing, 
with  the  pcosantry  who  worked  for  him,  or 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  as  with  their 
betters.  Soon  after  his  first  arrival  at  bis 
country-house  of  Still-Organ,  the  hay  was 
ripe,  and  a  number  of  men  were  called  in  to 
mow  and  make  it.  They  were  resting  for  a 
moment  to  refresh  themselves  on  the  food 
which  the  archbiBbopsupplied,  when  Whate- 
ly found  them.  **  Are  you  good  runners?  '' 
he  said.  •*¥€»,  your  honor,"  replied  sev- 
eral ;  *'  we  ran  agin'  the  east  wind  yesterday, 
and  bate  it."  "  Well,  now,  Til  give  this  half- 
crown  to  the  man  that  first  touches  that 
tree."  The  tree  grew  at  the  other  end  of 
the  field,  and  the  field  was  a  wide  one.  Up 
sprung  all  the  mowers,  and  the  archbishop, 
standing  behind,  gave  the  word,  **  Once, 
twice,  thrice,  and  away  !  "  Away  they  went, 
and  the  foremost  were  nearing  the  tree,  when 
rapid  stops  were  heard  behind  them,  and  a 
pair  of  long  legs  swept  by  them  all.  It  was 
the  archbJHhup  liimself,  who,  touching  the 
tree,  turned  round,  and  laughed  immoder- 
ately,— an  exercise  in  which,  after  a  moment 
given  to  blank  astonishment,  the  whole  field 
joined ;  and  he  put  the  half-crown  book  into 
bis  own  pocket. 

For  thirty  years  and  more,  Richard  Whate- 
ly led  the  sort  of  life,  of  which,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  we  have  endeavored  to  present 
an  epitome.  lie  was  an  indefatigable  re- 
former of  abuses  all  the  while  in  his  own 
way;  in  his  own  way  a  most  conscientious 
head  of  an  archdiocese ;  a  severe  student ; 
a  voluminous  writer ;  no  orator,  certainly, 
either  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  in  the  pulpit, 
but  in  l)oth  situations  a  propounder  of  good 
and  wise  things  ;  in  politics  a  Liberal,  witb 
out  l)eing  a  Whig ;  and  in  religion  honest 
and  sound,  yet  intolerant  of  fanaticism.  His 
contempt  Tor  outward  show,  especially  in 
matters  ecclesiastic,  carried  him  at  timet  too 
far.  For  example,  it  became  his  duty 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  consecrate  a  fine 
oburch  whidh,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  the 


government  built  for  the  use  of  the  troops  in 
the  Royal  Barracks.  His  Royal  UighMM 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  then  commanded  the 
garrison,  and  in  order  to  make  this  ceremony 
as  imposing  as  possible,  the  troops  were  pa- 
raded, and  the  church  was  crammed  with  sol- 
diers. At  the  gate  leading  into  the  encloeore 
within  which  the  church  stood.  His  Royal 
Highness  waited  with  the  principal  staff 
oflScers  and  clergy  to  receive  the  archbishop. 
By  and  by,  about  half  an  hour  after  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  archbishop's  carriage  diofs 
up ;  but,  instead  of  arriving  in  hia  robes, 
the  archbishop  descended  from  it  wrapped 
up  in  a  greatcoat,  and,  without  stopping  to 
salute  any  of  those  who  stood  to  do  him  hon- 
or, passed  into  the  vestry.  There  was  an- 
other pause;  all  present  expecting  that, 
having  robed,  he  would  come  forth  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  consecration.  Nothing  of  tba 
sort.  He  caused  the  necessary  entries  to  be 
made  in  the  registry  books,  which  were  laid 
on  the  table  before  him,  signed  them,  and, 
turning  to  the  senior  chaplain,  said,  **  Now 
your  church  is  made  a  church  according  to 
law;  you  may  dismiss  the  congregation/* 
And  the  congregation,  being  detained  only 
till  the  archbishop  departed  as  he  had  come, 
was  dismissed,  partly  amused,  partly  oi&nd- 
ed,  with  the  whole  proceeding. 

As  long  as  Archbishop  Murray  lived, 
Whately 'S  influence  in  the  Commission  of 
National  Education  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  ra- 
preme.  He  named  those  books  which  wers 
to  be  used  as  class-books,  and  wrote  seTeral 
of  them.  He  gave  a  tone  to  the  regulations 
upon  which  the  system  was  to  be  worked. 
Ilis  leaning,  if  he  had  any,  was  in  favor  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which 
he  guarded  against  attack  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest point.  The  consequence  was  that,  of 
open  opposition,  the  weightiest  amount  came 
for  a  while  from  the  Protestant  clergy.  Had 
they  but  thrown  themselves  heart  and  sonl 
into  the  movement,  they  might  have  guided 
its  course  to  this  day.  Tliey  not  only  held 
aloof,  however,  but  openly  denounced  the 
whole  scheme  as  deliberately  intended  for  the 
overthrow  of  Protestantism  and  the  cstablish- 
mentof  popery  in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  acquiescence  of  the  great  body  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  ecclesiastics  was,  as  the  result 
has  shown,  hollow  throughout.  Partly  out 
of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Archbishop  Mur- 
ray, pertly  with  the  deeper  design  of  making 
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themselves  masters  of  the  situation,  they  ac- 
cepted for  twenty  years  the  boon  which  the 
government  gave  them,  subject  to  an  occa- 
sional grow]  of  remonstrance  fVom  Archbishop 
Gullen.  At  last  Dr.  Murray  died,  and  Dr. 
Cullen  becoming  Romish  archbishop  in  his 
room,  matters  underwent  a  change.  First  a 
book  of  sacred  poetry,  which  Whately  had 
arranged,  and  in  part  compiled,  was  objected 
to.  With  miraculous  unanimity,  all  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  children  in  all  the  schools  of 
Ireland  suddenly  discovered  that  its  teach- 
ing impugned  the  faith.  Next  it  was  found 
out,  that  to  place  a  volume  of  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  in  the  hands  of 
young  people,  was  to  suggest  doubts  which 
otherwise  might  never  tiavo  occurred  to  them. 
And,  finally,  the  board  determined  on  disus- 
ing for  the  future  Whately 's  favorite  trea- 
tise, his  Lessons  from  the  Bible.  The  arch- 
bishop^s  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  He 
remonstrated  and  protested  in  every  quarter 
where  the  faintest  hope  of  being  attended  to 
presented  itself;  and  at  last,  finding  his  ef- 
forts vain,  withdrew  from  the  board.  No 
heavier  blow  ever  fell  upon  an  enthusiast  in 
the  cause  of  good.  The  object  for  which  he 
had  labored  during  all  the  years  of  his  pri- 
macy was  defeated  ;  and  Whately  became,  as 
enthusiasts  are  apt  to  do  when  their  favorite 
Bcheroes  go  wrong,  soured  and  despondent. 

His  abandonment  of  the  board,  and  the 
openness  with  which  he  denounced  its  pro- 
ceedings, effected  a  sort  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  his  clergy.  And  the  setting 
up  by  some  members  of  his  family  of  a  sort 
of  orphanage,  in  which  the  children  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  received,  and  trained  to 
become  Protestants,  led  some  of  the  more 
sealous  of  the  body  to  speak  of  him  as  a  con- 
verted man.  It  was  a  great  mistake.  Whate- 
ly continued  to  the  last  what  he  had  been 
since  his  arrival  in  Dublin, — an  honest  be- 
liever in  the  impolicy,  not  to  say  the  iniquity, 
.  of  interfering  with  the  religious  convictions 
of  any  class  of  Christians.  And  bis  objection 
to  the  board,  and  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  it  promoted,  lay  entirely  in  this  ; 
that  both  had  departed  from  the  principle  on 
which  they  were  originally  established.  It 
may  be,  it  probably  is,  true  enough  that 
wounded  self-conceit  gave  pungency  to  this 
objection.  Whately  loved  his  own  works, 
because  they  were  portions  of  himself,  and 
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the  rejection  of  any  of  them  from  the  list  of 
recognized  text-books  was  an  outrage  which 
ho  could  not  bear  patiently.  But  he  was 
too  keen-sighted  not  to  see  that  his  books 
were  thrown  aside,  because  whatever  religious 
instruction  they  conveyed  was  not  Romish 
instruction  ;  and  that  the  next  demand  of 
the  body  which  had  achieved  this  preliminary 
triumph,  would  be,  either  that  to  the  priests 
exclusively  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
children  attending  the  national  schools  should 
be  committed,  or  else  that  the  system  in  Ire- 
land should  be  assimilated  to  that  in  Eng- 
land, and  separate  grants  of  public  money 
made  to  each  of  the  great  religious  bodies 
into  which  the  population  of  Ireland  is  di- 
vided. 

The  last  years  of  Whately 's  life  were  a 
good  deal  overcast  by  the  mortification  inci- 
dent to  the  breakdown  of  his  favorite  schemes, 
and  by  failing  health.  He  began  likewise  to 
feel  more  acutely  than  he  once  did  the  attacks 
which  his. enemies  made  upon  him.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  he  had  delivered 
a  charge  to  his  clergy^  which  went  farther 
than  to  defend  them  from  the  charge  brought 
against  them  by  the  Romanists  of  neglecting 
their  sick  parishioners  through  fear  of  infeo- 
tion.  Dr.  Whately,  neither  assenting  to  the 
statement  nor  denying  it,  labored  to  prove 
that  all  comparisons  between  the  responsibil- 
ities of  Protestant  clergymen  and  Romish 
priests  in  such  a  case  must  fail.  The  Roman 
Catholic  layman  is  taught  to  believe  thai, 
however  sinful  his  life  may  have  been,  the 
reception  of  the  last  sacraments  of  the  church, 
in  the  hour  of  death,  will  pass  his  soul  into 
paradise.  The  Protestant  is  taught,  whether 
he  believe  it  or  not,  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  any  sacrament  to  cleanse  the  guilty  soul 
which  is  passing,  unrepentant,  into  the  pres- 
ence of  its  Maker.  What,  therefore,  is  a 
stem  duty  for  the  priest,  is  not  a  duty  for 
the  clergyman, — at  the  risk  of  catching  the 
disease  himself,  and,  it  may  be,  conveying  it 
to  his  wife  and  children.  Whately  was 
right  in  logic,  bat  wrong  in  morals ;  nor  did 
we  ever  hear  that  his  charge  had  any  effect 
in  keeping  the  more  earnest  of  the  clergy 
away  from  visiting  and  offering  such  consola- 
tion as  they  could  to  the  dying  members  of 
their  flocks.  But  Dr.  Doyle  and  Dr.  Cullen 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  arch- 
bishop*s  indiscretion ;  and  now  that  he  was 
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separated  from  them  in  the  great  work  of 
educatinj:  the  people,  they  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  ttirowing  it  in  his  teeth. 

At  Innt  the  strength  of  his  naturally  strong 
constitution  hegan  to  fail.  For  thirty  years 
he  had  abjured  the  use  of  medicine,  and  when 
gangrene  of  the  leg  showed  itself,  ho  refused 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  faculty,  llis 
remedy  for  every  incipient  illness  had  been 
abstinence  and  exercise ;  and  so  long  as  the 
frame  retained  its  vigor,  these  served  his 
purpose.  But  the  old  man  could  not  throw 
off  his  cont  as  the  young  man  used  to  do, 
and  cleave  or  saw  wood  till  he  got  into  a  vio- 
lent perspinition.  Even  abstinence  failed  to 
bo  effective ;  and  partial  paralysis  came  on. 
Not  even  paralysis,  however,  could  damp  the 
archbinjiop's  energies.  The  mind  was  as 
vigorous  an  ever ;  and  he  compelled  the  fee- 
ble body  to  do  the  mind's  bidding  still.  He 
went  about  confirming  and  delivering  ad- 
dresses to  his  clergy  and  his  people,  after 
sheer  debility  constrained  him  over  and  over 
again  to  sit  down  and  rest  more  than  once 
during  the  progress  of  what  he  was  about. 
But  not  even  his  strong  will  could  hold  at 
bay  the  enemy  which  was  advancing  on  him. 
In  March,  1863,  his  leg  grew  alarmingly 
worse.  He  refused  to  be  treated  for  it,  or 
even  to  give  it  rest.  The  disease  gained 
ground,  as  might  be  expected,  and  he  became 
unable  to  quit  his  bed.  His  bodily  suffer- 
ings were  very  great,  yet  he  never  uttered  a 
complaint.  On  the  14th  of  %ptember,  when 
bis  dissolution  was  momentarily  expected,  he 
received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper, 
surrounded  by  his  family  ;  and  he  continued 
to  live,  with  his  mental  faculties  perfect,  up 
to  Monday,  the  7th  of  October.  One  of  his 
last  speeches  might  alone  suffice  to  vindicate 
his  memory  from  the  silly  charges  which 
were,  by  the  Evangelical  clergy,  brought 
against  him  in  the  vigor  of  his  days.  '*  It  is  a 
great  mercy,"  said  the  Rev.  T.  Nclgan,  who  sat 
beside  him, — ••  it  is  a  great  mercy,  my  lord, 
that,  though  your  body  be  weak,  your  intellect 
is  vigorous  still."  **  Don*t  talk  to  me  any 
more,"  was  the  reply,  ♦•about  intellect; 
there  is  nothing  now  for  me  except  Christ." 

The  readers  of  this  article  can  scarcely  do- 
sire  that  we  should  carry  it  beyond  the  point 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  by  presenting 
them  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  charac- 
ter, moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  remarkable 
mao  whose  career  we  have  been  following. 


Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  Whatelj 
was  no  common  man.  His  intelioot  WM 
large,  bis  understanding  untiring,  his  pr^a^ 
dices  strong,  his  inconsistencies  very  striking. 
Never  stooping  to  flatter  others,  be  dearlj 
loved  flattery  himself,  which  could  scaroelj 
be  offered  to  him  too  broadly  or  too  lavishlj. 
A  keen  political  economist,  be  was  yel  gen- 
erous to  those  who  stood  in  need.  Oflen 
saying  rude  and  harsh  things,  his  heart  wai 
as  kind  as  that  of  a  woman.  The  greatest 
joker  and  punster  of  his  day  next  to  Sydney 
Smith,  his  natural  disposition  was  tinged 
with  melancholy.  He  relished  the  sooietj 
of  clever  women,  yet  professed  to  hold  wo> 
men's  judgments  cheap.  **  They  never  rea- 
son," he  used  to  say,  *<  or  if  they  do,  thej 
either  draw  correct  inferences  from  wrong 
premises,  or  wrong  inferences  from  ooneofe 
premises ;  and  they  always  poke  the  fire  from 
the  top."  Of  his  literary  labors  it  may  sn^ 
ficc  to  say  that  they  were  as  extensive  m 
they  were  varied.  Essays  on  all  subjects,— 
in  religion,  from  "  The  Kingdom  of  Christ'* 
to  *'  The  Origin  of  the  Pagan  Superstitions," 
— sermons,  lectures,  charges,  sohool-booln, 
talcs,  dramas,  imaginary  voyages,  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession.  The  *'  £le» 
mcnts  of  Logic  and  of  Rhetoric  "  went  throngh 
many  editions.  His  **  Introductory  Leotoret 
on  Political  Economy  "  were  four  times  re> 
printed.  He  edited  Bacon's  **  Essays,"  Ffr- 
Icy  8  ••  Moral  Philosophy,"  Paley^s  »«  Eri- 
denccs,"  annotating  each.  No  sabjeot,  in 
fact,  appeared  above,  none  beneath,  his  at- 
tention. He  prepared  the  lines  which  head 
the  copy-books  generally  used  in  the  Irish 
schools.  His  book  of  English  synonyms  is 
still  extensively  read  ;  his «'  Thoughts  on  the 
Sabbath  "  still  afford  ground  for  discossioa 
and  disputation..  But  more  remains  to  bs 
said.  He  never  wrote  a  line  which,  though 
nuiny  might  differ  from  its  teaching,  any 
ono  eonld  with  justice  say  that  it  was  eitbCT 
childish  or  unreasonable.  If  Whately  may 
not  bo  classed  among  the  profoundest  think- 
ers of  his  day,  it  is  past  dispute  that  his 
mind  never  lay  fallow.  He  was  always 
busy,  and  never,  in  his  efEorts,  aimed  at  ends 
which  were  mean  or  selfish.  Ho  was  rdU 
gious  without  affectation,  honest  and  ( 
a  philosopher  and  a  buffoon,  a  Christian  i 
alist  and  a  merry-Andrew.  Peace  to  hk 
ashes!  Ho  deserved  a  better  hiogmi^pMr 
than  William  John  lltipatriok,  J%  P.. 
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PART  XIII. — CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  SHOCK  FOB  TORT. 

If  Tony  Batlcr  took  do  note  of  time  as  he 
tat  at  breakfast  with  Sir  Joeeph,  he  was  only 
sharing  the  fortune  of  every  man  who  ever 
found  himself  in  that  companionship.  From 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  his  equal 
oould  not  be  found.  It  was  not  alone  that  he 
bad  stores  of  conversation  for  the  highest 
capacities  and  the  most  cultivated  minds,  but 
be  possessed  that  thorough  knowledge  of  life 
to  interesting  to  men  of  the  world,  and  with 
it  that  insight  into  character  which  is  so  often 
the  key  to  the  mystery  of  state-craft ;  and 
with  all  these  ho  bad  a  geniality  and  a  win- 
ning grace  of  look,  voice,  and  demeanor  that 
tent  one  from  his  presence  with  the  thought 
that,  if  the  world  CDuld  but  compass  a  few 
BDore  like  him,  one  would  not  change  the 
planet  for  the  brightest  in  the  firmament. 
Breakfast  over,  they  smoked  ;  then  they  had 
a  game  at  billiards  ;  after  that  they  strolled 
into  the  garden,  and  had  some  pistol-firing. 
Here  Tony  acquitted  himself  creditably,  and 
rose  in  his  host's  esteem ;  for  the  minister 
liked  a  man  who  could  do  anything — no 
matter  what — very  well.  Tony,  too,  gained 
on  him.  His  own  fine  joyous  nature  under- 
Btood  at  once  the  high-hearted  spirit  of  a 
young  fellow  who  had  no  affectations  about 
him,  thoroughly  at  his  case  without  presump- 
tion, and  yet,  through  that  gentleman  ele- 
ment so  strong  in  him,  never  transgressing 
the  limits  of  a  freedom  so  handsomely  ac- 
corded him. 

While  the  hours  rolled  over  thus  delight- 
fully, a  messenger  returned  to  say  that  he  had 
been  at  each  of  the  great  hotels,  but  oould 
find  no  trace  of  Colonel  Chamberlayne  nor 
of  the  missing  bags. 

**  Send  Moorcap,'-  said  the  minister. 

Moorcap  was  away  two  hours,  and  came 
back  with  the  same  story. 

•»I  suspect  how  it  is,*'  said  Tony.  **  Cham- 
berlayne has  been  obliged  to  start  suddenly, 
and  has  carried  off  my  bags  with  his  own ; 
but  when  he  discovers  his  mistake,  he*ll  drop 
them  at  Naples." 

Sir  Joseph  smiled,— perhaps  he  did  not 
think  the  explanation  very  satisfactory  ;  and 
perhaps — who  knows  ? — but  he  thought  that 
the  loss  of  a  despatch-bag  was  not  amongst 
the  heaviest  of  human  calamities.  **  At  all 
events,"  he  said,  **  we'll  give  you  an  early 
dinner,  Butler,  and  yon  can  start  by  the  lato 


train  for  Genoa,  and  catch  the  morning  e 
er  to  Naples." 

Tony  asked  no  better  ;  and  I  am  afraid  !• 
have  to  confess  that  he  engaged  at  a  game  of 
•<  pool  "  with  ail  the  test  of  one  who  oarrM 
no  weighty  care  on  his  breast. 

When  the  time  for  leave-taking  came,  Sir 
Joseph  shook  his  hand  with  cordial  warmth, 
telling  him  to  be  sure  to  dine  with  him  at  h% 
oame  through  Turin.  **  Hang  up  your  bat 
here,  Butler ;  and  if  I  should  be  from  home, 
tell  them  that  you  are  coming  to  dinner." 

Very  simple  words  these.  They  cost  little 
to  him  who  spoke  them,  but  what  a  joy  andi 
happiness  to  poor  Tony  !  Oh,  ye  gentlemen 
of  high  place  and  station,  if  you  but  knew 
how  your  slightest  words  of  kindness — yoor 
two  or  three  syllables  of  encouragement- 
give  warmth  and  glow  and  vigor  to  many  a 
poor  wayfarer  on  life's  high-road,  imparting 
a  sense  not  alone  of  hope,  but  of  self-esteem, 
to  a  nature  too  distrustful  of  itself,  mayhap 
you  might  be  less  chary  of  that  which,  cost- 
ing you  so  little,  is  wealth  unspeakable  to 
him  it  is  bestowed  upon.  Tony  went  on  hit 
way  rejoicing;  he  left  that  threshold,  at 
many  others  had  left  it,  thinking  far  better 
of  the  world  and  its  people,  and,  witbool 
knowing  it,  very  prond  of  Uie  notice  of  on« 
whose  favor  he  felt  to  be  %me.  Ah,  thought 
he,  if  Alice  had  but  beard  how  that  great 
man  spoke  to  me, — if  Alice  only  saw  how 
familiarly  he  treated  me,  it  might  show  her, 
perhaps,  that  otl^M,  at  least,  can  see  in  me 
some  qualities  not  altogether  hopeleas. 

If  now  and  then  some  thought  of  thai 
*»  unlucky  bag" — so  he  called  it  to  himself 
— would  invade,  he  dismissed  it  speedily, 
with  the  assurance  that  it  had  already  safely 
reached  its  destination,  and  that  the  colond 
and  Ske£^  had  doabtlesa  indulged  in  many  a 
hearty  laugh  over  bis  embarrassment  at  itt 
lots.  <*  If  they  knew  hot  all,"  muttered  he, 
**  I  take  it  very  coolly.  I'm  not  breaking 
my  heart  over  the  disaster."  And  so  far  he 
was  right, — not,  however,  from  the  philo- ) 
sophical  indifference  that  he  imagined,  bat 
simply  beoanse  he  never  believed  in  the  cal- 
amity, nor  had  realised  it  to  himself. 

When  he  landed  at  Naples,  he  drove  off  al 
once  to  the  lodgings  of  his  friend  Damer, 
which,  thongh  at  a  considerable  height  fh>ai 
the  ground,  in  a  hoase  of  the  St.  Lucca  Quar- 
ter, he  found  were  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Brituh  Legation,  a  written  aotioe  oo  tho 
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door  ioforming  all  readers  that  *'  H.  B.  M.'s 
Charge  tV Affaires  transacted  basiness  from 
twelve  to  four  every  day.»'  It  was  two 
o'clock  when  Tony  arrived,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  aforesaid  announcement,  he  had 
to  ring  three  times  before  the  door  was  opened. 
At  length  a  sleepy-looking  valet  appeared  to 
say  that  **  His  Excellency  "—he  styled  him 
80 — was  in  his  bath,  and  could  not  be  seen 
in  lees  than  an  hour.  Tony  sent  in  his  name, 
and  speedily  received  for  answer  that  he 
would  find  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  the 
rack  over  the  chimney,  and  Mr.  Damer 
would  be  dressed  and  with  him  by  the  time 
he  had  read  it. 

Poor  Tony's  eyes  swam  with  tears  as  he 
saw  his  mother's  handwriting,  and  he  tore 
open  the  sheet  with  hot  impatience.  It  was 
very  short,  as  were  all  her  letters,  and  so  we 
give  it  entire  : — 

««  My  own  darling  Tont,— Your  beauti- 
ful present  reached  me  yesterday,  and  what 
shall  I  say  to  my  poor  reckless  boy  for  such 
an  act  of  extravagance?  Surely,  Tony,  it 
was  made  for  a  queen,  and  not  for  a  poor 
widow  that  sits  the  day  long  mending  her 
stockings  at  the  window.  But  aint  I  proud 
of  it,  and  of  him  that  sent  it!  Heaven 
knows  what  it  has  cost  you,  my  dear  boy, 
for  even  the  carriage  here  from  London, 
by  the  Royal  Parcel  Company,  Limited,  came 
to  thirty-two  and  fourpence.  Why  they  call 
themselves  Limited  after  that,  is  clean  beyond 
my  comprehension.  [If  Tony  smiled  here,  it 
was  with  a  hot  and  flushed  cneek,  for  he  had 
forgotten  to  prepay  the  whole  carriage,  and  he 
was  vexed  at  his  thoughtlessness.] 

**  As  to  my  wearing  it  ^oing  to  meeting, 
as  you  say,  it's  quite  impossible.  The 
thought  of  its  getting  wet  would  be  a  snare 
to  take  my  mind  off  the  blessed  words  of  the 
minister  ;  and  I'm  not  sure,  my  dear  Tony, 
that  any  congregation  could  sit  profitably 
within  sight  of  what— not  knowing  the  love 
that  sent — would  seem  like  a  temptation  and 
a  vanity  before  men.  Sables,  indeed,  real 
Russian  sables,  appear  a  strange  covering  for 
these  old  shoulders. 

**  It  was  about  two  hours  after  it  came 
that  Mrs.  Trafford  called  in  to  see  me,  and 
beanie  would  have  it  that  I'd  go  into  the 
room  with  my  grand  now  cloak  on  me  ;  and 
sure  enough  I  did,  Tony,  trying  all  the  while 
not  to  seem  as  if  it  was  anything  strange  or 
uncommon,  but  just  the  sort  of  wrapper  I'd 
throw  round  me  of  a  cold  morning.  But  it 
wouldn't  do,  my  dear  Tony.  I  was  half 
afraid  to  sit  down  on  it,  and  1  kept  turning 
oat  the  purple  satin  lining  bo  often  that  Mrs. 


Trafibrd  said  at  last,  <  Will  yoa  forgive  mv 
admiration  of  your  cloak,  Mrs.  Bo  tier,  but  I 
never  saw  one  so  beaotiful  before ;  *  and  then 
I  told  her  who  it  was  that  sent  it ;  and  she 
got  very  red  and  then  veir  pale,  and  tbea 
wedked  to  the  window,  and  said  ecmiething 
about  a  shower  that  was  threatening ;  thoagb, 
sooth  to  say,  Tony,  the  only  threat  of  rain  I 
could  see  was  in  her  own  blue  eyes.  Botsbe 
turned  about  gayly  and  said,  *  We  are  gong 
away,  Mrs.  Butler, — going  abroad ; '  ai2  be- 
fore I  could  ask  why  or  where,  she  tdd  Bie[ 
in  a  hurried  sort  of  way  that  ber  sister  bft-i 
bella  bad  been  ordered  to  pass  a  winter  in' 
some  warm  climate,  and  that  they  wore  going 
to  try  Italy.  She  said  it  all  in  a  stiaiMe, 
quick  voice,  as  if  she  didn't  like  to  talk  ont, 
and  wanted  it  over  ;  but  she  grew  quite  her- 
self again  when  she  said  that  the  gardener 
would  take  care  that  my  flowers  came  regu- 
larly, and  that  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Lyle 
would  be  more  than  gratified  if  i  would  send 
up  for  anything  I  liked  out  of  tho  garden. 
'  Don't  forget  that  the  melons  were  all  of 
Tony's  sowing,  Mrs.  Butler,'  said  she,  smil- 
ing ;  and  I  could  have  kissed  her  for  the  way 
she  said  it. 

*'  There  were  many  other  kind  things  she 
said,  and  in  a  way,  too,  that  made  them 
more  than  kind ;  so  that  when  she  went  away, 
I  sat  thinking  if  it  was  not  a  temptation  to 
meet  a  nature  like  hers, — so  sweet,  so  lovely, 
and  yet  so  worldly;  for  in  all  she  spolce, 
Tony,  there  was  never  a  word  dropped  of 
what  sinful  creatures  we  are,  and  what  a 
thorny  path  it  is  that  leads  os  to  the  better 
life  before  us. 

**  I  was  full  of  her  visit,  and  everything 
she  said,  when  Dr.  Stewart  dropped  in  to  say 
that  they  had  been  down  again  at  the  Bum- 
side  to  try  and  get  him  to  let  Dolly  go  abroad 
with  them.  <  1  never  liked  the  notion,  Mrs. 
Butler,'  said  ho, '  but  I  was  swayed  here 
and  swayed  there  by  my  thoughts  for  the 
lass,  what  was  best  for  her  body's  health, 
and  that  other  health  that  is  of  far  more 
value ;  when  there  came  a  letter  to  me  (it 
was  anonymous),  saying,  **  Before  you  suffer 
your  gooG  and  virtuous  daughter  to  go  away 
to  a  foreign  land,  just  ask  the  lady  that  is  to 
protect  her  if  she  still  keeps  up  the  habit  of 
moonlight  walks  in  a  garden  with  a  gentle- 
man for  her  companion,  and  if  that  he  the 
sort  of  teaching  she  means  to  inculcate."  * 
Mrs.  Trafford  came  to  tho  door  as  I  was  read- 
ing the  letter,  and  I  said,  *  What  can  yoa 
make  of  such  a  letter  as  this  ?  '  and  as  she 
read  it  her  cheek  grew  purple,  and  she  said, 
*  There  is  an  end  of  our  proposal,  Dr.  Stew- 
art. Tell  your  daughter  I  shall  impr>rtuno 
her  no  more ;  but  this  letter  I  mean  to  keep : 
it  is  in  a  hand  I  know  well.*  And  she  went 
back  to  the  carriage  wifchont  another  word ; 
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and  to-morrow  they  leave  the  Abbey,  some 
say,  not  to  oome  back  ngain. 

**  I  cried  the  night  throagb  afler  the  doc- 
tor went  away  ;  for  what  a  world  it  is  of  sin 
and  misery  !  Not  that  I  will  believe  wrong  of 
her,  eweet  and  beautiful  as  she  is;  bat  what 
for  was  she  angry?  and  why  did  she  snow 
that  this  letter  could  give  her  such  pain? 
And  now,  my  dear  Tony,  since  it  could  be  no 
other  than  yourself  she  walked  alone  with, 
is  it  not  your  duty  to  write  to  the  doctor 
and  tell  him  so  ?  The  pure  heart  fears  not 
the  light,  neither  are  the  good  of  conscience 
afraid.  That  she  is  above  your  hope  is  no 
reason  that  she  is  above  your  love.  That  I 
was  your  father's  wife  may  show  that ! 
Above  all,  Tony,  think  that  a  gospel  minis- 
ter should  not  harbor  an  evil  thought  of  one 
who  does  not  deserve  it,  and  whose  mightiest 
sin  is,  perchance,  the  pride  that  scorns  a  self- 
defence. 

*'  The  poor  doctor  is  greatly  afflicted  :  he 
is  sorry  now  that  he  showed  the  letter,  and 
Dolly  cries  over  it  night  and  day. 

*'  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  Captain 
Graham's  daughters,  that  never  were  used  to 
come  here,  are  calling  at  the  Burnside  two  or 
three  times  a- week? 

**  Write  to  me,  my  dear  Tony,  and  if  you 
think  well  of  what  I  said,  write  to  the  doctor, 
also,  and  believe  me  your  ever-loving  mother, 
**  Eleanoe  Butlsr. 

**  Dolly  Stewart  has  recovered  her  health 
again,  but  not  her  spirits.  She  rarely  comes 
to  see  me  ;  but  I  half  suspect  that  her  reason 
is  her  dislike  to  show  me  the  depression  that 
is  weighing  over  her.  So  is  it,  dear  ffony, 
go  where  you  will ;  there  is  no  heart  without 
its  weary  load, — no  spirit  without  that  touch 
of  sorrow  that  should  teach  submission.  Re- 
flect well  over  this,  dear  boy,  and  never  for- 
get that,  though  at  times  we  put  off  our  trou- 
bles as  a  wayfarer  lays  down  his  pack,  we  must 
just  strop  on  the  load  again  when  we  take  to 
the  road  ;  for  it  is  a  burden  we  have  to  bear 
to  the  journey's  end." 

Not  all  the  moral  reflections  of  this  note 
saved  it  from  being  crushed  passionately  in 
bis  hand  as  he6nished  reading.  That  walk, 
— that  moonlight  walk, — with  whom  could  it 
have  been?  with  whom  but  Maitland?  And 
it  was  by  her, — by  her  that  his  whole  heart 
was  filled, — her  image,  her  voice,  her  gait, 
her  smile,  her  faintest  whinper,  that  made 
up  the  world  in  which  ho  lived.  Who  could 
love  her  as  he  did  ?  Others  would  have  their 
hopes  and  ambitions,  their  dreams  of  worldly 
success,  and  suchlike ;  but  he, — he  asked 
none  of  tlieso  ;  her  heart  was  all  he  strove 
for.     Witii  her  he  would  meet  any  fortune. 
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He  knew  she  was  above  him  in  every^way, — 
as  much  by  every  gift  and  grace  as  by  every 
accident  of  station  ;  but  what  did  that  signi- 
fy? The  ardor  of  his  love  glowed  only  the 
stronger  for  the  difficulty, — just  as  his  cour- 
age would  have  mounted  the  higher  the  more 
hazardous  the  feat  that  dared  it.  These  were 
his  reasonings, — or  rather  some  shadowy 
shapes  of  these  flitting  through  his  mind. 

And  was  it  now  all  over  ?  was  the  star  that 
had  guided  him  so  long  to  be  eclipsed  from 
him  ?  was  he  never  again  to  ask  himself  in  a 
moment  of  difficulty  or  doubt.  What  will 
Alice  say?— -what  will  Alice  think?  As  for 
the  scandalous  tongues  that  dared  to  asperse 
her,  he  scorned  them  ;  and  he  was  indignant 
with  the  old  minister  for  not  making  that 
very  letter  itself  the  reason  of  accepting  a 
proposal  he  had  been  until  then  averse  to. 
He  should  have  said,  **  Now  there  can  be  no 
hesitation, — Dolly  must  go  with  you  noto." 
It  was  just  as  his  musings  got  thus  far  that 
Skcffy  rushed  into  the  room  and  seized  him 
by  both  hands. 

**  Aint  1  glad  to  see  your  great  sulky  face 
again  ?  Sit  down  and  tell  me  everything — 
how  you  came — when — how  long  you're  to 
stay — and  what  brought  you  here." 

**  I  came  with  despatches, — that  is,  I  ought 
to  have  had  them.* 

<*  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  I  mean  that  some  of  the  bags  I  lefl  at 
Turin  ;  and  one  small  fellow,  which  I  take 
to  have  been  the  cream  of  the  correspondence, 
Chamberlayne  carried  on  here,— at  least,  I 
hope  so.    Haven't  you  got  it  ?  " 

*'  What  infernal  muddle  are  your  brains 
in  ?    Who  is  Chamberlayne  ?  ' ' 

*<  Come,  come,  Skeffy,  I'm  not  in  a  joking 
mood;  "  and  he  glanced  at  the  letter  in  his 
hand  as  he  spoke.  **  Don't  worry  me,  old 
fellow,  but  say  that  you  have  got  the  bag  all 
right." 

**  But  I  have  not,  I  never  saw  it, — never 
heard  of  it." 

'<  And  has  the  colonel  not  been  here?  " 

«<  Who  is  the  colonel?" 

«•  Chamberlayne." 

**  And  who  is  Chamberlayne  ?  " 

*'  That  15  cool,  certainly ;  I  think  a  man 
might  acknowledge  his  godfather  ?  " 

''  Whose  godfather  is  he  ?  " 

**  Yours, — your  own.  Perhaps  you  will 
deny  that  you  were  christened  af^  him,  and 
called  Chamberlayne. ' ' 
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Ske£^  threw  up  hia  embroidered  cap  in 
the  air  at  these  words,  and,  flinging  himself 
on  a  sofa,  actually  screamed  with  laughter. 
<•  Tonj,"  cried  he  at  last,  **  this  will  immor- 
talise you  !  Of  all  the  exploits  performed 
hy  messengers,  this  one  takes  the  van." 

**  Look  here,  Damer,"  said  Tony,  sternly  : 
**  I  have  told  you  already  I'm  in  no  laughing 
humor  ;  Tve  had  enough  here  to  take  the  jol- 
lity out  of  me  '* — and  he  shook  ttie  letter  in 
his  hand — *'  for  many  a  day  to  come ;  so 
that  whatever  you  have  to  say  to  me,  bear  in 
mind  that  you  say  it  to  one  little  disposed  to 
good-humor.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  not  re- 
ceived these  despatches  ?  ** 

"  Perfectly  true." 

'*Then  how  are  we  to  trace  him?  His 
name  is  Colonel  Moore  Chamberlayne,  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  Corfu.*' 

Ske£^  bit  his  lip,  and  by  a  great  effort  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  the  rising  temptation  to 
another  scream  of  laughter,  and  taking  down 
a  bulky  red-covered  volume  from  a  shelf,  be- 
gan to  turn  over  its  pages.  **  There,"  said 
heat  last, — **  there  is  the  whole  staff  at  Cor- 
fu :  Hailes,  Winchester,  Corbett,  and  Ains- 
lie.     No  Chamberlayne  amongst  them." 

Tuny  stared  at  the  poge  in  hopeless  be- 
wilderment. '<  What  do  you  know  of  him  ? 
Who  introduced  you  to  each  other  ?  Where 
did  you  meet  ?  "  asked  Skeffy. 

**  We  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Cenis, 
where,  seeing  that  I  had  despatches,  and  no 
means  to  get  forward,  he  offered  me  a  seat  in 
his  caliche.  I  accepted  gladly,  and  we  got 
on  capitally  :  he  was  immense  fun  ;  he  know 
everybody,  and  had  been  everywhere;  and 
when  he  told  me  that  he  was  your  godfa- 
ther "— 

<*  Stop,  stop !  for  the  love  of  Heaven  will 
you  stop,  or  you'll  kill  me  !  "  cried  Skeffy  ; 
and  throwing  himself  on  his  back  on  the 
sofa,  he  flung  his  legs  into  the  air,  and  yelled 
aloud  with  laughter. 

**  Do  you  know,  Master  Damer,  I'm  sorely 
tempted  to  pitch  you  neck  and  crop  out  of 
the  window?  "  said  Tony,  savagely. 

**  Do  so,  do  so,  by  all  means,  if  you  like ; 
only  let  me  have  my  laugh  out,  or  I  shall 
burst  a  blood-vessel. '* 

Tony  made  no  reply,  but  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  his  brow  bent  and  his 
arms  folded.  •*  And  then?  "  cried  Skeff,— 
•»  and  then  ?    What  came  next  ?  " 

**  It  is  your  opinion,  then,"  said  Tony, 
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sternly,  <*  that  this  fellow  mm  a  twiDdler, 
and  not  on  the  staff  at  all  ?  " 

**  No  more  than  he  was  mj  godfather! " 
cried  Damor,  wiping  bis  eyes. 

*<  And  that  the  whde  was  a  planned  sehesM 
to  get  hold  of  the  despatches?  " 

**  Of  oouree.  Filangieri  knows  well  that 
we  are  vraiting  for  important  instraetioBS 
here.  There  is  not  a  man  calls  here  is  not 
duly  reported  to  him  by  his  secret  police." 

<«  And  why  didn't  Sir  Joseph  think  of  that 
when  I  told  him  what  had  happened  ?  All 
he  said  was,  <  Be  of  good  cheer,  Butler,  the 
world  will  go  round  even  after  the  loss  of  a 
despatch- bag.' " 

«<  So  like  him,"  said  Skeffy ;  •*  the  levity 
of  that  man  is  the  ruin  of  him.  They  aU 
say  so  at  the  Office." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  they  say  at  the  Office ; 
but  I  can  declare  that  so  perfect  a  gentleman 
and  so  fine  a  fellow  I  never  met  before." 

Skeffy  turned  to  the  glass  over  the  chim- 
ney, smoothed  his  mustaches,  and  pointed 
their  tips  most  artistically,  smiling  gracefully 
at  himself,  and  seeming  to  say,  '*  You  and  I, 
if  we  were  not  too  modest,  could  tell  of  some 
one  fully  his  equal." 

'*  And  what's  to  be  done, — what's  to  come 
of  this?  "  asked  Tony,  after  a  short  silence. 

**  I'll  have  to  report  you,  Master  Tony. 
I'll  have  to  vrrite  home,  *My  Lord, — ^Tbe 
Messenger  Butler  arrived  here  this  morning 
to  say  that  he  confided  your  lordship's  de- 
spatches and  private  instructions  to  a  most 
agreeable  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  bs 
made  at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne ;  and  that  the 
fascinating  stranger,  having  apparently  not 
mastered  their  contents  up  to  the  present '  "'- 

••  Go  to  the  "— 

<«  No,  Tony,  I  shall  not ;  but  I  think  it  not 
at  all  improbable  that  such  will  be  the  desti- 
nation his  lordship  will  assign  Assistant-Mes- 
senger Butler.  The  fact  is,  my  boy,  your 
career  in  our  department  is  ended." 

**  With  all  my  heart !  Except  for  that  flue 
fellow  I  saw  at  Turin,  I  think  I  never  met 
such  a  set  of  narrow-minded  snobs." 

"Tony,  T\)ny,"  said  the  other,  "wbsii 
Moses,  in  the  •  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '—and  I 
take  it  he  is  more  fkmiliar  'to  you  than  the 
other  of  that  name — was  *  done '  by  the  speo- 
ulator  in  green  spectacles,  he  never  inveighed 
against  those  who  had  unfortunately  confided 
their  interests  to  his  charge.  Now,  as  to  our 
department " — 
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"  Confound  the  department !  I  wish  I  had 
never  heard  of  it.  You  eaj  it's  all  up  with 
me,  and  of  course  I  suppose  it  is  ;  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Skeffy,  I  don*t  think  it  signi- 
fies a  great  deal  just  now,  exoept  for  that  poor 
mother  of  mine.''  Uere  he  turned  away  and 
wiped  his  eyes  hurriedly.  '*  I  take  it  that  all 
mothers  make  the  same  sort  of  blunder,  and 
never  will  believe  that  they  can  have  a  block- 
head for  a  son  till  the  world  has  set  its  seal 
on  him." 

**  Take  a  weed,  and  listen  to  me,"  teid 
Skcffy,  dictatorially,  and  he  threw  his  cigar- 
case  across  the  table  as  he  spoke.  '*  You 
have  contrived  to  make  as  bad  a  d^mt  in 
your  career  as  is  well  possible  to  conceive.'' 

**  What's  the  use  of  telling  me  that  ?  In  your 
confounded  passion  for  hearing  yourself  talk, 
you  forget  that  it  is  not  so  pleasant  for  me  to 
listen." 

**  Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  continued  Skeffy, 
<*  you  have  been  convicted — you  stand,  indeed, 
self-convicted — of  an  act  which,  as  we  regard 
it,  is  one  of  gross  ignorance,  of  incredible 
folly,  or  of  inconceivable  stupidity — places 
you  in  a  position  to  excite  the  pity  of  com- 
passionate men,  the  scorn  of  those  severer 
moralists  who  accept  not  the  extenuating 
circumstances  of  youth,  unacquaintance  with 
life,  and  a  credulity  that  approaches  child- 
like "— 

**  You're  a  confounded  fool,  Skcfiy,  to  go 
on  in  this  fashion  when  a  fellow  is  in  such  a 
fix  as  I  am,  not  to  speak  of  other  things  that 
are  harder  to  bear.  It's  a  mere  toss-up 
whether  he  laughs  at  your  nonsense  or  pitches 
you  over  the  banisters.  I've  been  within  an 
ace  of  one  and  the  other  three  times  in  the 
last  five  minutes ;  and  now  all  my  leaning  is 
toward  the  last  of  the  two." 

''  Don't  yield  to  it  then,  Tony.  Don't,  I 
warn  you." 

*' And  why?" 

**  Because  you'd  never  forgive  yourself,  not 
alone  for  having  injured  a  true  and  faithful 
friend,  but  for  the  far  higher  and  more  irrep- 
arable loss  in  having  cut  short  the  career  of 
a  man  destined  to  be  a  light  to  £urope.  I 
say  it  in  no  vanity— no  boostfulness.  No,  on 
my  honor!  if  I  could— if  the  choice  were 
fairly  given  to  me,  Td  rather  not  be  a  man  of 
mark  and  eminence.  Td  rather  be  a  com- 
monplace, tenth-rate  sort  of  dog  like  yourself." 

The  untifiicted  honesty  with  which  be  said 
this  did  for  Tony  what  no  cajolery  or  flattery 
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could  have  accomplished,  and  set  him  off  into 
a  roar  of  laughter  that  conquered  all  hii 
spleen  and  ill-humor. 

'*  Your  laugh,  like  the  laugh  of  the  foolish, 
is  ill-timed.  You  cannot  see  that  you  were 
introduced,  not  to  be  stigmatized,  but  to 
point  a  moral.  You  fancy  yourself  a  crea- 
ture ;  you  are  a  cat^ory  ; — you  imagine  yoa 
aie  an  individuality ;  you  are  not :  you  are  a 
fragment  rent  from  a  primeval  rock." 

**  I  believe  I  ought  to  be  as  insensible  as  a 
stone  to  stand  you.  But  stop  all  this,  I  say, 
and  listen  to  me.  I'm  not  much  up  to  writ- 
ing— but  you'll  help  me,  I  know  ;  and  what 
I  want  said  is  simply  this :  <  I  have  been 
tricked  out  of  one  of  the  bags  by  a  raa- 
cal  that  if  ever  I  lay  hands  on  I'll  bring 'bod- 
ily before  the  Office  at  home,  and  make  him 
confess  the  whole  scheme;  and  I'll  either 
break  his  neck  afterwards,  or  leave  him  to 
the  law,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  de- 
sire.' " 

Now,  poor  Tony  delivered  this  with  a  tone 
and  manner  that  implied  he  thought  he  was 
dictating  a  very  telling  and  able  despatch. 
'*  I  suppose,"  added  he,  **  I  am  to  say  that  I 
now  resign  my  post,  and  1  wish  the  devil  had 
me  when  I  accepted  it." 

**  Not  civil,  certainly,  to  the  man  who  gave 
you  the  appointment,  Tony.  Besides,  when 
a  man  resigns,  he  has  to  wait  for  the  accept- 
ance of  his  resignation." 

**  Oh,  as  for  that,  there  need  be  no  cere- 
mony. They'll  be  even  better  pleased  to  gel 
rid  of  me  than  I  to  go.  They  got  a  bad  bar- 
gain ;  and  to  do  them  justice,  they  seemed  to 
have  guessed  as  much  from  the  first." 

"And  then,  Tony?" 

**  I'll  go  to  sea,— I'll  go  before  the  mast; 
there  must  be  many  a  vessel  here  wants  • 
hand,  and  in  a  few  weeks'  practice  Til  master 
the  whole  thing;  my  old  yachting  experi- 
ences have  done  that  for  me." 

*'  My  poor  Tony,"  said  Skeffy,  rising  and 
throwing  his  arms  ronnd  him,"  I'll  not  listen 
to  it.  What !  when  yon  have  a  home  here 
with  me,  are  you  to  go  off  and  brave  hard- 
ship and  misery  and  degradation  ?  " 

"  There'!  not  one  of  the  three ;  I  deny  it. 
Ooarse  food  and  hard  work  are  no  misery ; 
and  I'll  be  banged  if  there's  any  degradation 
in  earning  one's  bread  with  his  hands  when 
his  head  is  not  equal  to  it." 

"  I  tell  you  I'll  not  suffer  it.  If  yon  driv« 
me  to  it,  rU  prevent  it  by  force.    I  am  Her 
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consul  to  enrol  you  at  his  peril ;  1*11  impris- 
on the  captain  that  takes  you  ;  TU  detain 
the  ship,  and  put  the  crew  in  irons.'* 

**  Before  you  do  half  of  it,  let  me  have 
•ome  dinner/'  said  Tony,  laughing ;  **  for  I 
came  on  shore  very  hungry,  and  have  eaten 
nothing  since." 

**  I'll  take  you  to  my  favorite  restaurant, 
and  you  shall  have  a  regular  Neapolitan  ban- 
quet, washed  down  by  some  old  Capri. 
There,  spell  out  that  newspaper  till  I  dress ; 
and  if  any  one  rings  in  the  mean  while,  say 
His  Excellency  has  just  been  sent  for  to  Ca- 
■erta  by  the  king,  and  will  not  be  back  before 
to-morrow.*'  As  he  reached  the  door,  he 
put  'his  head  in  again,  and  said,  **  Unless, 
perchance,  it  should  be  my  godfather,  when* 
of  course,  you'll  keep  him  for  dinner." 

CHAPTER    ZLVI. 
**  THE  BAG  MO.    18. 

Almost  overlooking  the  terraced  garden 
where  Damer  and  Tony  dined,  and  where 
they  sat  smoking  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
stood  a  large  palace,  whose  vast  proportions 
and  spaoiuus  entrance,  as  well  as  an  embla- 
zoned shield  over  the  door,  proclaimed  it  to 
belong  to  the  Government.  It  was  the 
MiniBtry  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  here  now, 
in  u  room  projecting  over  the  street  beneath, 
and  supported  on  arches,  sat  the  minister 
himself  with  our  two  acquaintances,  Mait- 
land  and  Cnfiarelli. 

Maitland  was  still  an  invalid,  and  rested  on 
a  sofa ;  but  he  had  recovered  much  of  his  for- 
mer looks  and  manner,  though  he  was  dressed 
with  less  care  than  was  his  wont. 

The  minister,  a  very  tall,  thin  man,  stooped 
in  the  shoulders,  and  with  a  quantity  of  al- 
most white  gray  hair  streaming  on  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  walked  continually  up  and 
down  the  room,  commenting  and  questioning, 
at  times,  as  Maitland  read  forth  from  a  mass 
of  documents  which  littered  the  table,  and 
with  which  Cafiarelli  supplied  him,  breaking 
the  seals  and  tearing  open  the  envelopes  be- 
for£  he  gave  them  to  his  hand. 

Though  Maitland  read  with  ease,  there 
was  yet  that  half-hesitation  in  the  choice  of 
&  word,  as  he  went  on,  that  showed  he  wag 
translating ;  and  indeed,  once  or  twice  the 
prince-minister  stopped  to  ask  if  ho  had 
rightly  imparted  all  the  intended  force  to  a 
particular  expression. 
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A  white  canvas  bag,  marked  *'  F.  0.,  No. 
18,"  lay  on  the  table ;  and  it  was  of  thai 
same  bag,  and  its  possible  fortunes,  two 
others,  not  fully  one  hundred  yards  off,  mm 
then  talking :  so  is  it,  that  in  life  we  uo 
often  so  near  to,  and  so  remote  from,  the  in- 
animate object  around  which  our  thoagfati 
and  hopes,  and  sometimes  our  very  destlniet, 
revolve. 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  prince,  at  last, 
**  that  we  have  got  nothing  here  but  the  for- 
mal despatches,  of  which  Ludolf  has  sent  oe 
copies  already.  Are  there  no  *  Private  and 
Confidentials'?" 

'*  Yes,  here  is  one  from  Sir  Joseph  Trevor 
himself,"  said  Caflkrelli,  handing  a  aqnare- 
shaped  letter  to  Maitland.  Maitland  glanced 
hurriedly  over  it,  and  muttered,  **  London  go^ 
sip,  Craddock's  divorce  case,  the  partridge 
shooting, — ah,  here  it  is  !  *  I  suppose  joo 
are  right  about  the  expedition,  but  say  noth- 
ing of  it  in  the  despatches.  We  shall  be 
called  on  one  of  these  days  for  a  blue-book,  and 
very  blue  we  should  look,  if  it  were  seen  that 
amidst  our  wise  counsels  to  Caraffii  we  were 
secretly  aware  of  what  G.  was  preparing.' *• 

**  It  must  be  G.  was  preparing,"  broke  in 
Garafia  ;  **  it  means  Gavour." 

*<  No ;  he  speaks  of  Garibaldi,"  said  Mait- 
land. 

*'  Garibaldi !  "  cried  Garaflb,  laughing. 
<*  And  are  there  still  gobemouches  in  England 
who  believe  in  the  filibuster  ?  " 

*<  I  believe  in  him,  for  one,"  said  Mai^ 
land,  fiercely,  for  the  phrase  irritated  him; 
**  and  I  say,  too,  that  such  a  filibuster  en 
our  side  would  be  worth  thirty  thousand  ol 
those  great  hulking  grenadiers  you  passed  in 
review  this  morning." 

'< Don't  tell  the  king  so  when  yon  wait  on 
him  to-morrow,  that's  all !  "  said /the  minis- 
ter, with  a  sneering  smile. 

<<  Read  on,"  broke  in  Gaffiirelli,  wh6  wee 
not  at  all  sure  what  the  discussion  might 
lead  to. 

«\  Perhaps,  too,  you  would  class  Gonnt 
Gavour  amongst  these  gobemouches,^*  laid 
Maitland,  angrily;  *<  for  he  is  also  a  believw 
in  Garibaldi." 

<»  We  can  resume  this  conversation  at  Gb- 
serta  to-morrow  before  Ilis  Majesty,"  »id 
Garaffit,  with  the  same  mocking  amtte; 
**  pray,  now,  let  me  hear  the  remainder  of 
that  despatch." 

•<  •  It  is  not  easy  to  say,'  "  read  he  nbud 
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from  the  letter,  *< «  what  France  inteDdB  op 
•wishefl.     C.  says  '  ** — 

•»Who  is  C.  ?  "  asked  Caraffa,  hastily. 

*»  C.  menns  Cowley,  probably, — *  that  the 
emperor  would  not  willingly  see  Piedmonteae 
troops  at  Naples  ;  nor  is  he  prepared  to  wit- 
ness a  new  map  of  the  Peninsula.  We  of 
course  will  do  nothing  either  way.*  " 

**  Read  that  again,*'  broke  in  Carafia. 

**  *  We,  of  course,  will  do  nothing  either 
way  ;  hut  that  resolve  is  not  to  prevent  your 
tendering  counsel  with  a  high  hand,  all  the 
more  since  the  events  which  the  next  few 
months  will  develop  will  all  of  them  seem  of 
our  provoking,  and  part  and  parcel  of  a  ma- 
tured and  long-meditated  policy.'  " 

**  Benieeimo  !  "  cried  the  minister,  rubbing 
his  hands  m  delight.  **  If  we  reform,  it  is 
the  Whigs  have  reformed  us.  If  we  fall,  it 
is  the  Whigs  have  crushed  us." 

**  '  Caraffa,  we  are  told,*  "  continued  Mait- 
land,  **  *  sees  the  danger,  but  is  outvoted  by 
the  queen-dowager's  party  in  the  Cabinet — 
not  to  say  that  from  his  great  intimacy  with 
Pietri  many  think  him  more  of  a  Muratist 
than   a  Bourbon.'  " 

**  Per  Bacco !  when  your  countryman 
tries  to  be  acute,  there  is  nothing  too  haz- 
ardous for  his  imagination  :  so,  then,  I  am  a 
French  spy  !  " 

**  *  What  you  say  of  the  army, '  '*  read  on 
Maitland,  *»  *  is  confirmed  by  our  other  re- 
ports. Very  few  of  the  line  regiments  will 
be  faithful  to  the  monarchy,  and  even  some 
of  the  artillery  will  go  over.  As  to  the  fleet, 
Martin  tells  me  they  have  not  three  seawor- 
thy slrips  in  the  fifty-seven  they  reckon,  nor 
six  captains  who  would  undertake  a  longer 
voyage  than  Palermo.  The  three-decker  Mon- 
area  was  afraid  to  return  a  salute  to  the  Pa- 
shoj  lest  her  old  thirty-two  pounders  should 
explode  ;  and  this  is  pretty  much  the  case 
with  the  monarchy :  the  first  shock  must 
shake  it,  even  though  it  only  come  of  blank 
cartridge. 

**  *  While  events  are  preparing,  renew  all 
your  remonstrances  ;  press  upon  Carafl^a  the 
number  of  untried  prisoners,  and  the  horrid 
condition  of  the  prisons.  Ask,  of  course  in 
a  friendly  way,  when  are  these  abuses  to 
cease  ?  Say  that  great  hopes  of  amelioration 
— speak  generally — were  conceived  here  on 
the  accession  of  the  new  king,  and  throw  in 
our  regrets  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  with 
us  will  occasionally  lead  to  strictaret  whose 
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severities  we  deplore,  without  being  able  to 
arraign  their  justice  ;  and,  lastly,  declare  our 
readiness  to  meet  any  commercial  exchanges 
that  might  promise  mutual  advantage.  This 
will  suggest  the  belief  that  we  are  not  in  any 
way  cognizant  of  Cavour's  projects.  In  fact, 
1  will  know  nothing  of  them,  and  hold  my- 
self prepared,  if  questioned  in  the  House,  to 
have  had  no  other  information  than  is  sup- 
plied by  the  newspapers.  Who  is  Maitland? 
None  of  the  Maitlands  here  can  tell  me.'" 
This  sentence  he  read  out  ere  he  knew  it,  and 
almost  crushed  the  paper,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, in  his  passion.  > 

**  Go  on,"  said  Caraffa,  as  the  other  ceased 
to  read  aloud,  while  his  eyes  ran  over  the 
lines.     **  Go  on." 

**  It  is  of  no  moment,  or  at  least  its  inter- 
est is  purely  personal.  His  lordship  recom- 
mends that  I  should  be  bought  over,  but 
still  left  on  intimate  relations  with  Your  £x« 
ccllcncy." 

**  And  I  see  no  possible  objection  to  the 
plan." 

•*  Don't  you,  sir?  "  cried  Maitland,  fiercely ; 
**  then  1  do.  Some  little  honor.is  certainly 
needed  to  leaven  the  rottenness  that  reeks 
around  us." 

»*  Caro  Signer  Conte,"  said  the  prince,  in 
an  insinuating  voice,  but  of  which  insincerity 
was  the  strong  characteristic,  **  do  not  be 
angry  with  my  ultramontane  morality :  I 
was  not  reared  on  the  virtuous  benches  of  a 
British  Parliament ;  but  if  there  is  anything 
more  in  that  letter,  let  me  hear  it.** 

**  There  is  only  a  warning  not  to  see  the 
Count  of  Syracuse,  nor  any  of  his  party,  who 
are  evidently  waiting  to  see  which  horse  is 
to  win.  Ah,  and  here  is  a  word  for  your 
address.  Carlo  !  *  If  Caffarelli  be  the  man 
we  saw  last  season  here,  I  should  say,  Do 
not  make  advances  to  him  ;  ho  is  a  ruined 
gambler,  and  trusted  by  no  party.  Lady 
C believes  in  him,  but  none  else  !  *  " 

This  last  paragraph  set  them  all  a-laughing, 
nor  did  any  seem  to  enjoy  it  more  than  Caflii* 
relli  himself. 

*'  One  thing  is  clear,"  said  Caraffa  at  last, 
<<  England  wishes  us  every  imaginable  calam- 
ity, but  is  not  going  to  charge  herself  with 
any  part  of  the  cost  of  our  ruin.  France  has 
only  so  much  of  good-will  towards  us  as  is 
inspired  by  her  dislike  of  Piedmont,  and  she 
will  wait  and  watch  events.  Now,  if  Bosoo 
be  only  true  to  bis  word,  and  can  give  os  tf 
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*  good  accoaDt '  of  his  treatment  of  Garibaldi, 
I  think  all  will  g;o  well." 

**  Wlien  was  Garibaldi  to  set  out?"  asked 
CaffiircUi. 

««  Brizzi,  but  he  is  seldom  correct,  said  the 
18th." 

<'  That  Irish  fellow  of  ours,  Maitland,  is 
positive  it  will  be  by  the  thirteenth  at  latest. 
By  the  way,  when  I  asked  him  how  I  could 
reward  this  last  piece  of  service  he  rendered 
us  in  securing  these  despatches,  his  reply  was, 

*  I  want  the  cordon  of  St.  Januarius.*  I 
of  course  remonstrated,  and  explained  that 
there  were  certain  requisites  as  to  birth  and 
fieimily,  certain  guaraniecfl  as  to  nobility  of 
blood,  certain  requirements  of  fortune.  He 
stopptcd  me  abruptly,  and  said,  *  I  can  sat- 
isfy them  all ;  and  if  there  be  any  delay  in 
according  ray  demand,  I  shall  make  it  in  per- 
son to  His  Majesty.' " 

*'Well,"  cried  Caflarelli,— "  well,  and 
what  followed  ?  " 

**  I  yielded,"  said  the  prince,  with  one  of 
his  peculiar  smiles.  **  We  are  in  such  a 
perilous  predicament,  that  we  can't  afford  the 
enmity  of  such  a  consummate  rascal;  and 
then,  who  knows  but  ho  may  be  the  last 
knight  of  the  order  !  "  In  the  deep  depres- 
sion of  the  last  words  was  apparent  their 
true  sincerity ;  but  he  rallied  hastily,  and 
said,  **  I  have  sent  the  fellow  to  Bosco  with 
despatches,  and  said  that  he  may  be  usefully 
employed  as  a  spy  ;  for  he  is  hand-and-glove 
with  all  the  Garibaldians.  Surely,  he  must 
have  uncommon  good-luck  if  he  escapes  a 
bullet  from  one  side  or  the  other." 

**  lie  told  me  yesterday,"  sfcid  Caffarelli, 
<*  that  he  would  not  leave  Naples  till  His  Maj- 
esty pae6(^d  the  Irish  Legion  in  review,  and 
addressed  them  some  words  of  loyal  compli- 
ment." 

**  Why  didn't  he  tell  you,"  said  the  prince, 
sarcastically,  *»  that  seventy  of  the  scoundrels 
have  taken  service  with  Garibaldi ;  some 
hundreds  have  gone  to  the  hills  as  brigands  ; 
and  Castel  d'  Ovo  has  got  the  remainder  ; 
and  it  takes  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  a  bri- 
gade of  artillery  to  watch  them?  " 

"  Did  you  hear  this,  Maitland  ?  "  cried 
Gaffureili ;  **  do  you  hear  what  His  Excellency 
says  of  your  pleasant  countrymen  ?  " 

Maitland  looked  up  from  a  letter  that  he 
was  deeply  engaged  in,  and  so  blank  and  va- 
cant was  his  stare  that  Cafiarelli  repeated 
what  the  minister  had  just  said  :  '*  1  don't 
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think  yon  are  minding  what  I  say.  Bat9 
yon  heard  me,  Maitland?" 

*'  Yes ;  no, — that  is,  my  thoughts  weret» 
something  that  I  was  reading  here." 

''  Is  it  of  interest  to  ui  ?  "  asked  Caraflk. 

*<  None  whatever.  It  was  a  private  lettar 
which  got  into  my  hands  open,  and  I  had 
read  some  lines  before  I  was  well  avrare.  It 
has  no  bearing  on  politics,  however ;  "  and, 
crushing  up  the  note,  ha  placed  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  then,  as  if  recalling  his  mind  to 
the  affiiirs  before  him,  said,  *'  The  king  him- 
self must  go  to  Sicily.  It  is  no  time  to  pal- 
ter. The  personal  daring  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Picdmontsia 
movement.  Let  us  show  the  North  that  the 
South  is  her  equal  in  everything." 

<*  I  should  rather  that  it  was  from  ytw  tba 
advice  came  than  from  me,"  said  Caraffii,  with 
a  grin.   *'  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  proffer  it.*' 

**  If  I  were  Prince  Carafia,  I  should  do  aOv 
assuredly." 

*'  You  vrould  not,  Maitland,"  said  tba 
other,  calmly.  *'You  would  not,  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  you  would  see  that, 
even  if  accepted,  the  counsel  would  be  fruit- 
less.    If  it  were  to  the  queen,  indeed" — 

*'  Yes,  per  Bacco !  "  broke  in  Cafiarelli, 
**  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  the  kingdom 
would  not  spring  into  the  saddle  atsoch  acalL" 

**Then  why  not  unfold  this  standard?" 
asked  Maitland.  <'  Why  not  make  oneeflbfl 
to  render  the  monarchy  popular  ?  " 

'*  Don't  yoa  know  enough  of  Naplca," 
said  Carafia,  *'  to  know  that  the  cauao  of  tba 
noble  can  never  be  the  cause  of  the  peopla ; 
and  that  to  throw  the  throne  for  defence  on 
the  men  of  birth  is  to  lose  the  *  men  of  tba 
street'?"  He  paused,  and  with  an  exprenioo 
of  intense  hate  on  his  face,  and  a  histing, 
passionate  tone  in  his  voice,  continued,  **  It 
required  all  the  consummate  skill  of  that 
great  man,  Count  Cavour,  to  weld  the  two 
classes  together,  and  even  he  could  not  ele- 
vate the  populace ;  so  that  nothing  was  left 
to  him  but  to  degrade  the  noble." 

**  I  think  meanwhile  we  are  losing  preciooa 
time,"  said  Maitland,  as  he  took  up  hia  bat. 
**  Bosco  should  be  reinforced.  The  squad- 
ron, too,  should  be  strengthened  to  meet  tba 
Sardinian  fleet ;  for  we  have  sure  intelligenoa 
that  they  mean  to  cover  Garibaldi's  landing ; 
Persano  avows  it." 

**  All  the  better  if  they  do,"  said  CaraA. 
»*  The  same  act  which  would  proclaim  their 
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own  treachery  would  deliver  into  our  bands 
this  hare-brained  adventurer." 

<<  Your  Excellency  may  have  him  longer  in 
your  hande  than  you  care  for,"  said  Mait- 
land,  with  a  saucy  smile.  The  prince  bowed 
%  cold  acknowledgment  of  the  speech,  and 
Buffered  them  to  retire  without  a  word. 

«  It  is  fated,  I  believe,"  said  CafiUrelli,  as 
they  gained  the  street,  **  that  the  prince  and 
you  are  never  to  separate  without  anger ; 
and  you  are  wrong,  Maitland.  There  is  no 
man  stands  so  high  in  the  king*s  favor." 

«<  What  care  I  for  that.  Carlo  nyo?  The 
whole  thing  has  ceased  to  interest  me.  I 
joined  the  cause  without  any  love  for  it ;  the 
more  nearly  I  saw  its  working,  the  more  I 
despised  myself  for  acting  with  such  associ- 
ates ;  and  if  I  hold  to  it  now,  it  is  because  it 
is  so  certain  to  fail.  Ay,  my  friend,  it  is 
another  Bourbon  bowled  over.  The  age  had 
got  sick  of  vested  interests,  and  wanted  to 
show  what  abuses  they  were  ;  but  you  and  I 
are  bound  to  stand  fast;  we  cannot  rescue 
the  victim,  but  we  must  follow  the  hearse." 

**  How  low  and  depressed  you  are  to-night ! 
What  has  come  over  you  ?  " 

**  I  have  had  a  heavy  blow,  mio  Carlo. 
One  of  those  papers  whose  envelopes  you 
broke  and  handed  to  me  was  a  private  letter. 
It  was  from  Alice  Trafford  to  her  brother ; 
and  the  sight  of  my  own/iame  in  it  tempted 
me  to  see  what  she  said  of  me.  My  curios- 
ity has  paid  its  price."  lie  paused  for  some 
minutes,  and  then  continued :  **  She  wrote 
to  refuse  the  villa  1  had  offered  her, — to  re- 
fuse it  peremptorily.  She  added,  *  The  story 
of  your  friend's  duel  is  more  public  than  you 
■eem  to  know.  It  appeared  in  the  Patrie 
three  weeks  ago,  and  was  partly  extracted  by 
Galignani.  The  provocation  given  was  an 
open  declaration  that  Mr.  Maitland  was  no 
Maitl^d  at  all,  but  the  ill^itimato  son  of  a 
well-known  actress,  called  Brancaleone,  the 
Either  unknown.  This  outrage  led  to  a 
meeting,  and  the  consequences  you  know  of. 
The  whole  story  has  this  much  of  authentic- 
ity, that  it  was  given  to  the  world  with  the 
name  of  Che  other  principal,  who  signs  him- 
self Milo  M*Caskey,  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Naples,  count,  and  commander  of  va- 
rious orders.'  She  adds,"  continued  Mait- 
land, in  a  shaken  voice,  and  an  effort,  but 
yet  a  poor  one,  to  smile, — **  she  adds,  *  I 
own  I  am  sorry  for  him.  All  his  great  qual- 
itiM  and  cultivation  seemed  to  soit  and  dig- 
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nify  station  ;  but  now  that  I  know  his  condi- 
tion to  have  been  a  mere  assumption,  the 
man  himself  and  his  talents  are  only  a  mock- 
ery,— only  a  mockery  ! '  Hard  words  these, 
Carlo, — very  hard  words ! 

'*  And  then  she  says,  <  If  I  had  only 
known  him  as  a  passing  acquaintance,  and 
thought  of  him  with  the  same  indifference 
one  bestows  on  such,  perhaps  I  would  not 
now  insist  so  peremptorily  as  I  do  on  our 
ceasing  to  know  him  ;  but  I  will  own  to  you, 
Mark,  that  he  did  interest  me  greatly.  Ho 
had,  or  seemed  to  have,' — this,  that,  and 
t'other,"  said  he,  with  an  ill-tempered  haste, 
and  went  on.  '*  *  But  now,  as  he  stands 
before  me,  with  a  borrowed  name  and  a  mock 
rank  ' —  There  is  half  a  page  more  of  the 
same  trash  ;  for  this  gentle  lady  is  a  mis- 
tress of  fierce  words,  and  not  over-merciful, 
and  she  ends  thus  :  *  I  think,  if  you  are 
adroit,  you  can  show  him,  in  declining  his 
proffered  civility,  that  we  had  strong  reasons 
for  our  refusal,  and  that  it  would  he  un- 
pleasant to  renew  our  former  acquaintance.' 
In  fact,  Carlo,  she  means  to  cut  mc.  This 
woman,  whose  hand  I  had  held  in  mine  while 
I  declared  my  love,  and  who,  while  she  lis- 
tened to  me,  showed  no  touch  of  displeasure, 
affects  now  to  resent  the  accident  of  my  birth, 
and  ^reat  me  as  an  impostor  !  I  am  half- 
sorry  that  letter  has  not  reached  its  destina- 
tion ;  ay,  and,  strange  as  you  will  think  it, 
I  am  more  than  half  tempted  to  write  and 
tell  her  that  I  have  read  it.  The  story  of 
the  stolen  despatch  will  soon  be  a  newspaper 
scandal,  and  it  would  impart  marvellous  in- 
terest to  her  reading  it  when  she  heard  that 
her  own  *  secret  and  confidential '  was  cap- 
tured in  the  same  net." 

<*  You  could  not  own  to  such  an  act, 
Maitland." 

*'  No.  If  it  should  not  lead  to  something 
further ;  but  I  do  yearn  to  repay  her.  She 
is  a  haughty  adversary,  and  well  worth  a 
vengeance." 

''  What  becomes  of  your  fine  maxim, 
•  Never  quarrel  with  a  woman,'  Muitland?  " 

•*  When  I  ottered  it,  1  had  never  loved 
one,"  muttered  be ;  and  they  walked  on  now 
in  silence. 

Almost  within  earshot, — so  close,  indeed, 
that,  had  they  not  been  conversing  in  Italian, 
tome  of  their  words  must  have  been  over- 
heard by  thoee  behind, — walked  two  other 
friends,  Darner  and  Tony,  in  closo  confab. 
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•*I  must  telegraph  F.  0.,"  said  Skeffy, 
**  that  the  hag  is  missing,  and  that  Messen- 
ger Butler  has  gone  home  to  make  his  re- 
port.    Do  you  hear  me?  " 

A  grunt  was  the  reply. 

"I'll  give  you  a  letter  to  Howard  Pendle- 
ton, and  he'll  tell  what  is  the  best  thing  to 
be  done.'* 

"  [  suspect  I  know  it  ahready,'*  muttered 
Tony. 

**  If  you  could  only  persuade  my  lord  to 
listen  to  you,  and  tell  him  the  story  as 
you  told  it  to  me,  he*d  be  more  than  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  if  he  could  stand  it." 

**  I  have  no  great  desire  to  be  laughed  at, 
Skeffy." 

"  Not  if  it  got  you  out  of  a  serious  scrape, 
— a  scrape  that  may  cost  you  your  appoint- 
ment?" 

•*  Not  even  at  that  price." 

"  I  can*t  understand  that ;  it  is  quite  be- 
yond me.  They  might  put  me  into  Joe 
Miller  to-morrow,  if  they'd  only  gazette  me 
Secretary  of  Embassy  the  day  after.  But 
here's  the  hotel ;  a  good  sleep  will  set  you 
all  right ;  and  let  me  see  you  at  breakfast  as 
jolly  as  you  used  to  be." 

CHAPTER   XLVII. 
ADRIFT. 

The  dawn  was  scarcely  breaking  as  Tony 
Butler  awoke  and  set  off  to  visit  the  ships  in 
the  port  whose  flags  proclaimed  them  English. 
There  were  full  thirty,  of  various  sizes  and 
rigs ;  but  though  many  were  deficient  in 
hands,  no  skipper  seemed  disposed  to  accept 
a  young  fellow  who,  if  he  was  stalwart  and 
Well  ;];rown,  so  palpably  pertained  to  a  class 
to  which  hard  work  and  coarse  usage  were 
strangers. 

**  You  aint  anything  of  a  cook,  are  you  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  very  few  who  did  not  reject 
his  demand  at  once. 

"  No,"  said  he,  smiling. 

"  Tiiem  hands  of  yours  might  do  some- 
thing in  the  caboose  ;  but  they  aint  much 
like  reefing  and  clewing  topsails.  Wont 
suit  mc."  And  thus  discouraged,  he  went 
on  from  one  craft  to  the  other,  surprised  and 
mortified  to  discover  that  one  of  the  resources 
he  had  often  pictured  to  his  mind  in  the  hours 
of  despondency  was  just  as  remote,  just  as 
much  aUive  him,  as  any  of  the  various  call- 
ings his  friends  had  set  before  him. 

**  Not  able  to  be  even  a  sailor !    Not  fit  to 


serve  before  the  mast !  Well,  perhaps  I  mn 
carry  a  musket ;  but  for  thai  I  must  xetum 
to  England." 

lie  fell  to  think  of  this  new  scheme,  hot 
without  any  of  that  hope  that  had  so  odeD 
colored  his  projects.  He  owed  the  serviee  a 
grudge ;  his  father  had  not  been  fairly  treat- 
ed in  it.  So  at  least,  from  his  very  child- 
hood, had  his  mother  taught  him  to  beliofe, 
and  in  consequence  vehemently  opposed  all 
his  plans  to  obtain  a  commission.  Hard 
necessity,  however,  left  no  room  for  mere 
scruples;  something  he  must  do,  and  that 
something  was  narrowed  to  the  one  single 
career  of  a  soldier. 

He  was  practical  enough  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  he  soon  resolved  on  his  line  of  action  : 
he  would  reserve  just  so  much  as  would  carry 
him  back  to  England,  and  remit  the  remain- 
der of  what  he  had  to  his  mother. 

This  would  amount  to  nigh  eighty  pounds, 
— a  very  considerable  sum  to  one  whose  life 
was  as  inexpensive  as  hers.  The  real  diffi- 
culty was  how  to  reconcile  her  to  the  thought 
of  his  fallen  condition,  and  the  hardships  she 
would  inevitably  associate  in  her  mind  with 
his  future  life.  *<  Aint  I  lucky,"  cried  be, 
in  his  bitterness,  and  trying  to  make  it  seem 
like  a  consolation, — '*  aint  I  lucky,  that, 
except  my  poor  dear  mother,  I  have  not  one 
other  in  the  whole  world  to  care  what  oomcs 
to  me,— none  other  to  console,  none  other  be- 
fore whom  I  need  plead  or  excuse  myself! 
My  failure  or  my  disgrace  are  not  to  spread 
a  wide-cast  sorrow.  They  will  only  darken 
one  fireside,  and  one  figure  in  the  corner  of 
it." 

II is  heart  was  full  of  Alice  all  the  while ; 
but  he  was  too  proud  to  utter  her  name  even 
to  himself.  To  have  made  a  resolve,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  rally  his  courage  again  ;  and 
when  the  boatman  asked  him  where  he  should 
go  next,  he  was  so  far  away  in  his  thoughts 
that  he  had  some  difficulty  to  remember  what 
he  had  been  actually  engaged  inl 

••Whereto?" 

••  Well,  1  canH  well  tell  yon,"  said  be. 
laughing.  ••  Isn't  that  schooner  English, — 
that  one  getting  under  way  yonder  ?  Shove 
me  aboard  of  her." 

••  She*s  outward  bound,  sir." 

<•  No  matter,  if  they'll  agree  to  take  me," 
muttered  he  to  himself. 

The  crafl  was  ••hauling  short"  on  the 
anchor  as  Tony  came  alongside  and  lesmed 
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that  she  was  about' to  sail  for  Leghorn,  hav- 
ing failed  in  obtaining  a  freight  at  Naples ; 
and  as  by  an  accident  one  of  the  crew  had 
been  left  on  shore,  the  skipper  was  too  will- 
ing to  take  Tony  so  far,  though  looking,  as 
he  remarked,  far  more  like  a  swell  landsman 
than  an  ordinary  seaman. 

Once  outside  the  bay,  and  bowling  along 
with  a  smart  breeze  and  a  calm  sea,  the  rush- 
ing water  making  pleasant  music  at  the  bow, 
while  the  helm  left  a  long  white  track  some 
feet  down  beneath  the  surface,  Tony  felt, 
what  so  many  others  bare  felt,  the  glorious 
elation  of  being  at  sea.  How  many  a  care 
**  blue  water  '*  can  assuage,  how  many  a 
sorrow  is  made  bearable  by  the  fresh  breeze 
that  strains  the  cordage,  and  the  laughing 
waves  we  cleave  through  so  fast ! 

A  few  very  uneventful  days,  in  which  Tony's 
life  passed  less  like  reality  than  a  mere  dream 
brought  them  to  Leghorn  ;  and  the  skipper, 
who  had  taken  a  sort  of  rough  liking  to 
the  <*  Swell,''  as  ho  still  called  him,  offered 
to  take  him  on  to  Liverpool,  if  he  were  will- 
ing to  enter  himself  regularly  on  the  ship's 
books  as  one  of  the  crew . 

**  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  Tony,  who 
thought  by  the  time  the  brief  voyage  was 
completed  he  should  have  picked  up  enough 
of  the  practice  and  the  look  of  a  sailor  to  obtain 
another  employment  easily. 

Accompanied  by  the  skipper,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  the  consul's  office,  crowded  with 
sailors  and  other  maritime  folk  busily  en- 
gaged in  preferring  complaints,  or  making  ex- 
cuses, or  as  eagerly  asking  for  relief  against 
this  or  that  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  foreign, 
government. 

The  consul  sat  smoking  his  cigar  with  a 
friend  at  a  window,  little  heeding  the  turmoil 
around,  but  leaving  the  charge  of  the  various 
difficulties  to  his  clerks,  who  only  referred  to 
him  on  some  special  occasions. 

**  Here's,  a  man  sir,"  cried  one  of  the 
clerks,  **  who  wishes  to  be  entered  in  the 
sliip's  hooks  under  an  assumed  name.  1  have 
told  him  it  can't  be  done." 

»*  Why  does  he  ask  it?  Is  he  a  runaway 
convict  ?  "  asked  the  consul. 

»»  Not  exactly,"  said  Tony,  laughing  ; 
»*  but  as  I  have  not  been  brought  up  before 
the  mast,  and  I  have  a  few  relatives  who 
mij;ht  not  like  to  hear  of  me  in  that  sta- 
tion **  — 

"  A  scamp,  I  take  it,"  broke  in  the  consul. 
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'<  who,  having  done  bis  worst  on  shore,  takes 
to  the  sea  for  a  refuge?  " 

*»  Partly  right — partly  wrong,"  was  the 
dry  answer. 

**  Well,  my  smart  fellow,  there's  no  help 
for  it  You  must  give  your  name  and  your 
birthplace :  and  if  they  should  prove  false 
ones,  take  any  consequences  that  might 
result." 

**  What  sort  of  consequences  might  these 
l^?  "  asked  Tony,  calmly  ;  and  the  consul, 
having  either  spoken  without  any  distinct 
knowledge  attached  to  his  words,  or  provoked 
by  the  pertinacity  of  the  question,  half  irri- 
tably answered,  **I'vo  no  time  to  throw 
away  in  discussing  casualties ;  give  your 
name,  or  go  your  way." 

•*  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  the  skipper. 
*»  Who  knows  anything  about  you  down  here? 
—just  sign  the  sheet,  and  let's  be  mov- 
ing." 

The  sort  of  good-humored  tone  and  look 
that  went  with  the  words  decided  Tuny,  and 
he  took  the  pen  and  wrote  ♦*  Tony  Butler, 
Ireland." 

The  consul  glanced  at  the  writing,  and 
said,  «•  What  part  of  Ireland  ?  Name  a  town 
or  a  village." 

**  I  cannot  :  my  father  was  a  soldier,  quar- 
tered in  various  places,  and  I'm  not  sure  in 
what  part  of  the  island  I  was  born." 

*»  Tony  Butler  means  Anthony  Butler.  I 
suppose  ?  " 

*»  Tony  Butler !  "  cried  the  consul's  friend, 
suddenly  starting  up,  and  coming  forward  ; 
"did  you  say  your  name  was  Tony  But- 
ler?" 
•*  Yes ;  that  is  my  name." 
•*  And  are  you  from  the  north  of  Ireland — 
near  the  Causeway?  " 

Tony  nodded,  while  a  flush  of  shame  at 
the  recognition  covered  his  face. 

•*  And  do  you  know  Dr.  Stewart,  the  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  that  neighborhood  ?  " 

*'  I  should  think  so.  The  Bumside,  where 
he  lives,  is  not  above  a  mile  from  us." 

«•  That's  it— the  Bumside— that's  the  name 
of  it.  I'm  as  glad  as  fifly  pounds  in  my 
pocket  to  see  you,  Tony  Butler  !  "  cried  he, 
grasping  Tony's  hand  in  both  his  oVn. 
•*  There's  not  a  man  from  this  to  England  I'd 
as  soon  have  met  as  yourself.  I'm  Sam 
M'Gruder,  Robert  M'Qruder's  brother.  Yoa 
haven't  forgot  Aim,  I  hope  ?  " 
"  That  I  haven't !  "  cried  Tony,  warmly  re- 
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turning  the  honeet  preesare  of  the  otbcr^s 
band.  **  What  a  stupid  dog  I  have  been  not 
to  remember  that  you  lived  here !  and  I  bare 
a  letter  for  you,  too,  from  your  brother  !  " 

**  I  want  DO  letter  of  introduction  with 
yoUf  Tony ;  come  home  with  me.  You're  not 
going  to  t<ea  this  time  ;  '*  and,  taking  a  pen,  be 
drew  a  bn)iid  line  of  ink  across  Tony's  name 
and  then  turning,  he  whispered  a  few  words 
in  the  consuTs  car. 

**  I  hope,"  said  the  consul,  •*  Mr.  Butler 
is  nut  offended  at  the  freedom  with  which  I 
oomnienti'd  on  him.** 

•*  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Tony,  laughing. 
'*  I  thought  at  the  time,  if  you  knew  mc,  you 
would  not  have  liked  to  have  suggested  my 
having  been  a  runaway  convict ;  and  now  thac 
you  do  know  me,  the  shame  you  feel  is  more 
than  enough  to  punish  you." 

**  What  could  have  induced  you  to  go  be- 
fore the  mast,  Butler?"  said  M'Qruder,  as 
he  led  Tony  away. 
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<*  Sheer  necessity.  I  wanted  to  earn  my 
bread." 

*•  But  you  had  got  something, — some  pSaoo 
or  other  ! " 

**  I  was  a  messenger,  but  I  lost  mj  de- 
spatches, and  was  ashamed  to  go  home  and 
say  so.*' 

*^  Will  you  stop  with  me  ?  Will  yon  be  a 
clerk  ?  '*  asked  the  other ;  and  a  certain  timid- 
ity in  his  voice  showed  that  he  was  not  quite 
assured  as  he  spoke.  *'  My  business  is  like 
my  brother's, — we're  *  in  rags.*  " 

**  And  so  should  I  be  in  a  few  days,*' 
laughed  out  Tony,  <*  if  1  hadn't  met  yoo. 
I'll  be  your  clerk,  with  a  heart  and  a  half — 
that  is,  if  I  be  capable  ;  only  don't  give  me 
anything  where  money  enters,  and  as  little 
!  writing  as  possible,  and  no  arithmetic,  if 
you  can  help  it." 

{     **  That  will  be  a  strange  sort  of  clerkship," 
said  M'Qruder,  with  a  smile ;  *<  bat  we'll 
{ see  what  can  be  done." 


A  GRiSAT  advance  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
made  in  photogmphy.  Photographs  by  any  pro- 
cess now  used  fade.  A  Qerman  named  Wothly 
has,  however,  discovered  one  which  gives  exqui- 
site pictures  that  do  not  fade.  At  least  water, 
sun,  and  wind  have  no  effect  upon  them,  and  it 
only  remains  to  ascertain  what  injury  time  may 
do.  The  process  has  been  purchased  and  patented 
by  a  com  puny,  headed  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley, 
who,  himself  perhaps  the  best  among  amateur 

Shotogmphen*,  quite  believes  in  the  invention, 
bould  it  re:ilize  expectation,  it  will  remain  only 
to  fix  color  to  bring  the  art  to  perfection. 


Mr.  TIrnry  Ross,  a  sculptor,  who.  if  we  mistake : 
not,  will  yet  reach  the  highest  point  in  one  branch 
of  his  Kreat  art,  has  produced  an  exceedingly  fine  ; 
bust  of  Garibaldi, — mode,  we  believe,  from  pho-  ' 
togrnphs  alone.     It  seems  to  us  by  fkr  the  truest , 
likeness  of  the  dreamy  patriot  and  adventurous  . 
captain  we  have  yet  seen.    It  resembles  in  some 
respects,  as  does  Garibaldi's  own  countenance, 
the    couvcntional   conception   of    Homer, — ^the 
dreamier  lines  in  the  face  seeming  somehow  to 
express  a  passion  for  the  wide  horisons  and  in- 
cessant music  of  the    **  many-sounding  sea." 
There  is  al.'w,  however,  the  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  a  mind  that  with  whatever  political  shortcom- 
ings has  tnily  lived  for  "an  idea,**  and  would 
as  wiHin<?ly  die  for  it.    Scalpture  seems  to  suit 
the  antique  style  of  greatness  more  than  either 
paintin;:  tir  photography,  and  Qaribaldi*6  great- 
ness is  truly  antique. 


The  Meuager  du  Midi  states  that  a  begging 
letter  recently  addressed  to  one  of  the  Barons 
Rothschild  contains  the  very  tempting  proposition 
that  for  the  bivgatelle  of  50,000  Drancs,  the  writer 
would  engage  to  show  how  he  could  prolong  his 
life  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
following  is  the  baron*s  reply  :  **  Sir, — It  has  fl«- 
qnently  happened  to  mo  to  be  threatened  with  death 
if  I  did  not  give  a  sum  of  money.  You  are  certain^ 
the  first  that  has  ever  asked  me  fbr  it  in  propos- 
ing to  prolong  my  lifb.  Your  proposition  is  with- 
out doubt  far  better  and  more  humane.  But  n^ 
religion  teaches  me  that  we  are  all  under  the 
hand  of  God,  and  I  will  not  do  anything  to  with- 
draw myself  from  his  decrees.  My  refiisa], 
moreover,  does  not  in  any  way  attack  your  dis- 
covery, from  which  you  will  not  fiiil,  I  hope,  to 
profit  yourselfl  Begrettmg  that  I  cannot  aoeede 
to  your  proposal,  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  which  yon  are 
called  on  to  live  in  this  workL— Accept,  etc.,  J. 

DB  BOTBSCUILD." 


The  London  « Metropolitan  Free  Drinkmg 
Fountains  Association"  acknowledges  the  reodpt 
of  £60  fh>m  one  donor  and  £100  firom  another, 
and  reports  *'  that  eighty-seven  fountains,  three 
cattle-troughs,  and  more  than  fifty  dog-trongfae 
have  been  opened  by  the  society,  and  that  §mt 
hundred  more  would  not  ftilly  snpplj  the  :  ' 
of  the  metropolis." 


THE    LONG    EVENINOS,    AND    BOOKS. 
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From  Good  Words. 
THB  LONG  EVENINGS,   AND  BOOKS. 
BY  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

SoMEDODY  saj8,  **  IIow  fast  the  eTenin^ 
are  dmwing  in  ;  somebody  else  of  the  party 
repUe«9,  **  Not  faster  than  they  always  do  in 
October.**  **  Perhaps  not;  but  while  the 
mornings  are  so  bright  and  warm,  one  won- 
der* to  see  fire  and  candles  in  the  evening.** 
We  shall  soon  recover  from  our  wonderment, 
and  gladly  return  to  our  winter  evenings,  and 
our  readings. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  something  in  com- 
mendation of  the  family  practice  here  re- 
ferred to,  and  to  speak  about  it  ex  cathedra; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  years 
intercalary, — and  those  not  the  brightest, — 
I  have  been  a  listener  to  family  readings 
through  life  ;  these  readings  continued,  not 
winter  evenings  only,  but  summer  as  well  as 
winter,  and  every  day  round  the  year  early 
and  late.  I  have  no  recollection  earlier  than 
that  of  my  mother *s  clear  voice,  reading  and 
reading,— at  breakfast,  often  at  dinner-time, 
always  at  the  tea-table.  Thus  it  has  been 
with  me  up  to  the  time  of  my  now  putting 
pen  to  paper. 

No  mniter  what  may  be  the  dimensions,  or 
what  the  decorations,  of  the  scene  of  the 
family  gatherings ;  but  it  must  be  a  A  Fah- 
ILY.  Ttiis  is  the  condition  of  whatever  I  have 
to  say  about  readings  aloud.  Enough,  if  the 
gathering  be  the  daily  assembly  of  those  who, 
in  the  rooming,  greet  each  other  with  the 
ondiseembled  smiles  of  cordial  affection, — a 
family,  and  all  right  heart-ward.  That  is 
enough.  IIow  thankful  may  those  well  l)e  to 
whose  daily  lot  so  much  substantial  good  as 
this  actually  at^ches,  and  attaches  year  after 
year,  through  lengths  of  time ! 

The  conHtituents  of  a  family,  according  to 
its  normal  definition,  are — father,  mother, 
tons,  and  daughters — a  goodly  group,  if  only 
It  be  banded  together  in  love.  It  will  vary 
in  age,  from  babyhood  to  the  fatherly  and 
motherly  condition  of  the  otiwn  cum  dignitate. 
And  just  now,  for  the  sake  of  giving  distinot- 
nees  to  the  picture,  I  will  imagine  a  curly 
pate,  aged  three  years,  intently  listening  to 
the  mother's  reading,  it  might  be  of  Don 
Qaizote,  or  it  might  be  of  Hume'a  History 
of  England .  But  a  fireside  imemblage  other- 
wise constituted  than  this  shall  pass  master 
as  a  fiimily,  if  it  be  sacb  as  we  bate  beeo 


used  to  think  of  in  reading  the  often-quoted 
lines  of  the  '*  Task  **— 

«*  Now  stir  the  fire." 
A  family  it  shall  be  accounted,  if  its  con- 
stituents are  only  the  two, — husband  and 
wife, — the  faithful  dual  of  years  of  tried  love. 
A  family  it  shall  be  accounted,  if  it  be  a 
brother  and  sister,  the  contented  coclebes  of 
mature  age.  A  family  it  shall  be  accounted, 
and  it  shall  receive  from  me  a  diploma  ac- 
cordingly, wherever  two,  three,  or  more, 
abiding  together  under  the  same  roof,  are 
bound  together  by  affection,  esteem,  respect, 
and  unaffected  regard  to  the  welfare  of  each. 
I  will  substitute  a  word,  or  two  words,  in 
Tertullian*s  often-repeated  definition  of  a 
church  :  he  says,  **  Ubi  tres,  ibi  ccclesia ;  *' 
I  say  where  there  are  two  there  is  a  family, 
if  only  the  two  are  one  in  unselfish  attach- 
ment. Should  a  diploma  of  this  kind  be 
granted  for  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  Friday? 
This  may  be  a  question.  Certainly  not  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  cats. 

The  family,— let  it  be  three,  let  it  be  fif- 
teen, and  the  more  the  better.  This  prelim- 
inary settled,  and  the  fact  admitted,  also, 
that  candles  are  called  for  hours  before  the 
time  for  breaking  up  the  party,  then  comes 
the  question  in  what  manner  shall  these  hours 
be  passed  ?  Shall  it  be  socially,  or  shall  it 
be  in  that  least  desirable  species  of  solitude, 
— a  polygonous  solitude  which  is  fitly  sym- 
bolized by  the  portraits  that  disfigure  the 
walls  in  faded  gilt  frames,  sombre  colors, 
gloomy  looks,  staring  one  at  another,  but 
never  uttering  a  word.  It  shall  not  be  so. 
As  candles  are  lit  (hero  in  the  country  we 
know  nothing  about  gas,  and  are  frightened 
at  the  very  word)  so  shall  the  light  of  feeling, 
and  the  light  of  fancy,  and  the  light  of  mind, 
and  the  light  of  community  in  thought ^  shed 
its  cheering  rays  around,  dispelling  listless- 
ness,  gloom,  murky  tempers,  and  all  other 
things  that  are  the  offspring  of  darkness. 

^Of  the  several  modes  of  spending  winter  % 
evenings  in  a  family,  there  are  some  which 
perchance,  I  might  not  think  approvable,  to 
wit :  .  .  .  .,  but  oonoerning  which  I  am  not, 
here  and  now,  called  upon  to  utter  an  opin- 
ion ,  for  or  against.  There  are  other  pastimes, 
to  which  I  may  not,  perhaps,  myself  have  been 
used  to  have  recourse ;  bat  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  they  may  not  lawfully  and 
osefolly  be  praetised  by  othors.    Coneeniiiig 
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any  such  practices,  I  have  only  this  word  (and 
it  is  an  apostolic  word)  to  utter,  **  Let  every 
one— every  head  of  a  family — be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind."  I  think  it  to  be 
of  the  very  essence  of  narrowness  and  bigotry, 
in  fact,  it  would  spring  from  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  my  individual  infallibility,  to  con- 
demn in  others  what,  as  Hudibras  would  have 

it, 

**  I'm  not  myself  inclined  to." 

In  thus  **  remanding  for  another  hearing  '* 
ceveral  questions  of  family  habitudes,  I  am 
prone  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  has 
not  happened  to  me  to  see  any  solid  good 
arise  from  rigors  or  scrupulosities,  or  dull 
observances,  or  empty  forms ;  on  the  other 
hand,  one  may  confidently  predict  dangerous 
laxities  to  ensue  in  families  in  which  the 
shrewd  younger  members  perfectly  under- 
stand that  **  papa  and  mamma  "  are  half- 
hearted in  their  prohibitions,  and  would 
themselves  well  relish  amusements  which 
they  nevertheless  think  it  prudent  to  inter- 
dict. In  domestic  politics,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  nothing  answers  in  the  long  run, 
— nothing  between  parent  and  child,  but 
thorough  sincerity. 

A  family  will  follow  its  tastes,  and  also  the 
bent  of  its  talents,  in  its  recreations.  If,  for 
instance,  it  be  musical,  then  *<  stringed  in. 
Btruments  and  organs"  will  rule  the  hours 
of  leisure — evening  after  evening  ;  I  can  find 
DO  fault  in  such  a  case : — voice  and  ear  and 
the  soul  of  harmony  are  gifts, — they  are  gilU 
from  above  ;  and  in  the  due  use  of  them,  that 
upper  world  is  symbolized,  and,  in  a  sense, 
its  enjoyments  are  anticipated,  where  songs 
abound,  and  where  harps  are  in  every  hand. 
This  only  would  I  say  :  that,  as  in  my  notion 
of  a  future  state  I  find  large  room  for  loorAr,  as 
well  as  for  music,  and  for  discourse,  as  well 
As  for  anthems,  so  I  think  that  long  evenings, 
here  below,  should  not  be  abandoned  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  piano  or  the  organ.  Even 
among  the  members  of  a  musical  family,  there 
will  be  one  or  two,  probably,  to  whom  such 
a  tyranny  is  irksome,  or  even  intolerable,  and 
who  will  be  driven  by  it  into  a  corner,  with 
or  without  a  book. 

If  the  subject  intended  for  this  paper  were 
understood  to  include,  on  my  part,  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  concerning  the  practice 
jf  reading  aloud  the  daily  newspaper,  and  the 
weekly  and  monthly  outpourings  of  the  peri- 
odic press, — if  it  were  so,  then  I  should  un- 


doubtedly excuse  myself  from  a  taak  so  difi- 
cult,  and  so  invidious,  too,  as  that  of  eitbsr 
rebuking  such  practice,  or  of  aasigning  limits 
to  it,  or  of  naming  the  instances  which  sboold 
be  exempt  from  censure,  or  which  are  entitled 
to  entire  approval.    From  all  each  onerooi 
censorship  I  stand  relieved.     I  do  not  toach 
it :  I  turn  aside  to  another  path.     The  tbingp 
I  have  to  do  with,  in  this  paper,  are — Books, 
— books  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  domes- 
tic reading  aloud,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  nh 
dal  reading,  and  the  communion  of  thought 
and  feeling,  in  a  home  circle.     The  individual 
reader,  the  fireside  anchoret,  is  a  being  with 
whose  tastes  and  practices  I  have  no  ooneem- 
ment  just  now.    As  to  daily  social  readings, 
—continued  from  year  to  year,  while  a  family 
is  running  through  its  course  of  changes,— 
they  constitute  a  bright  continuity  of  its  in. 
tellectual  and  moral  existence.     This  commu- 
nion of  intelligence,  and  these- reooUecUoni 
of  books  that  have  left  an  impression  upon  the 
memories  of  the  listeners — they  readily  o(m» 
lesce  with  the  remembrance  of  family  eventa. 
I  have  e&ii  the  same  as  to  the  connection  <tf 
the  seasons  with  family  history.      The  hook 
and  the  ^ents  that  marked  the  time  of  ita 
perusal  weld  into  one  ;  and  especially  it  will 
bo  so  if,  in  any  instance,  the  heavy  hammer 
of  suffering  and  sorrow  has  come,  stroke  upo« 
stroke,  so  as  to  make  all  one  in  the  memory. 
Taking  a  glance  round  at  my  own  shelves,  I 
see  books  never  to  be  forgotten ;    for  tbey 
were  in  course  of  reading  at  such  and  snch  a 
time.    I  ought  not  to  forget  English  history ; 
for  Smollct*8  fifteen  octavos  were  used  aa  a 
stock-book, — an  inexhaustible  store  of  readingi 
throughout  my  boyish  years.     Whenever  it 
happened  that  more  attractive  volumes  were 
not  forthcoming,  then  the  voice  was  heard, 
**  If  there  is  nothing  better  just  now,  then 
bring  the  next  volume  in  turn  of  SmoUet. 
Did  we  not  leave  off  last  year  with  Queen 
Anne  ?  '*     It  is  so  with  several  faded  gilt  and 
lettered  backs,  which  connect  themselves  with 
remembrances  of  family  life, — gilt,  perhaps, 
but  not  faded. 

I  may  here  encounter  an  objection,  whidi 
is  likely  to  be  brought  forward  as  insor- 
mountable  if  I  am  intending  to  reoommend 
the  practice  of  family  readings,  on  the  suppo* 
sition  that  the  family  is  constituted  of  young- 
er and  elder,  and  if  all  are  expected  to  listen, 
and  to  be  quiet  also.  It  is  asked,  bow  will 
it  be  possible  in  that  case,  to  select  books  in- 
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telligible  to  the  joangest,  and  which  yet 
eball  engage  the  attention  of  the  seniors.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  younger  ?  Send  them  in  a  troop  to 
bed  ?  It  may  be  asked,  what  good,  or  what 
amusement,  can  children  derive  from  the  hear- 
ing of  a  book  of  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand a  line?  My  answer  is  this  :  Much,  in 
many  ways.  This  objection,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  stated,  is  the  pedagogue's  quan- 
dary. It  springs  out  of  an  educational  axiom 
which  I  hold  to  be  false  in  mental  philosophy, 
and  of  ill  consequence  in  practice.  The  rule 
may  be  good  (but  I  doubt  it)  for  the  teacher 
of  rudiments:  Never  push  a  child  forward  a 
step  in  his  learning,  until  you  are  certain 
that  he  hks  thoroughly  understood  the  lesson 
which  you  arc  now  giving  him.  To  teachers 
1  leave  this  sandy  path  over  the  wilderness  of 
learning,  if  they  find  it  profitable,  or  if  their 
pupils  find  it  pleasant.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
the  method  of  nature  ;  it  is  a  technical  usage. 
The  method  of  nature  is  that  of  a  spontane- 
ous induction,  which  is  always  in  progress, 
and  if  never  completed  :  it  is  not  a  lesson- 
book  in  chapters,  but  a  teaching  by  infinitesi- 
mals. Nature  takes  the  boy  by  the  hand, 
walking  with  him  over  the  field  of  the  uni- 
verse at  a  pace  moderately  fast ;  and  this 
teacher  says,  **  Come  along,  my  boy! 
What  you  don't  understand  to-day,  you 
will  understand  another  day:  only  come 
along." 

A  child  of  any  sensitiveness,  in  alternately 
listening,  and  not  listening,  to  a  book, — the 
voice  being  that  of  one  who  is  ordinarily  lis- 
tened to  with  pleasure, — the  child  is  caught 
by  the  mere  rhythm  of  the  sentences ;  and, 
as  to  long  words  that  involve  a  rhythm  of 
their  own,  they  are  the  most  likely  to  catch 
the  infant  ear — these  rhythmical  long  words 
snarl  as  tlicy  are  wafted  through  the  brain — 
M  they  go  in  at  one  car  and  out  at  the  other  ; 
in  the  frequency  of  so  passing  they  get  them- 
selves at  length  attended  to,  and  at  last  inter- 
preted. In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  a  great 
error,  and  it  is  the  parent  of  errors  more  se- 
rious than  itself,  that,  as  a  child  should  un- 
derstand everything,  step  by  step,  so  he  will 
care  for  nothing  that  he  does  not  understand. 
The  very  contrary  is,  I  think,  nearer  to  the 
truth.  Try  the  experiment  for  a  given  time. 
Bay  ten  minutes :  read  to  a  little  boy  some 
pages  of  this  sort,^'*  My  cat  put  her  paw  op- 
on  the  hot  po-ker,  and  then  she  cried — mew !  " 
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For  another  ten  minutes  take  a  page  from 
Shakspeare  or  from  Milfcon.  I  could  wager 
upon  the  i^ue  of  such  an  experiment,  unless 
the  subject  of  it  belong  to  the  lowest  range 
in  the  order  of  mind.  But  it  is  not  the  music . 
of  words  and  sentences  only  that  awakens  the 
young  brain.  If  we  could  but  apply  our  mi* 
croscope  to  the  brain  mass,  so  as  to  see  the 
curdling  and  the  crystallizing  and  the  feath- 
ery frost-work  that  is  going  on  in  the  cells 
of  that  creamy  viscus,  we  should  see  what 
sort  of  process  it  is,  that,  at  the  end  of  five- 
and- twenty  years,  has  rendered  the  cerebral 
substance  a  tenacious  repository  of  millions 
and  millions  again  of  records,  words,  things, 
feelings,  until  this  crowded  mass  has  become 
a  congeries  of  lexicons  and  of  cyclopsBdias. 

It  might  be  thought  that  when  candles  are 
lit,  and  when  books  are  opened,  it  is  quite 
time  that  the  lambs  should  give  the  kiss  all 
round,  and  be* led  ofi*by  the  nursemaid  to  her 
domaiiv.  In  plain  English,  that  we,  the  sen- 
iors of  the  family,  should  be  **  rid  of  the 
children."  This  may  be  recent  doctrine,  and 
it  is  a  modernism  in  practice.  It  was  not  so 
seventy  years  ago.  At  that  time — a  time  of 
old-fashioned  discipline — the  younger  chil- 
dren knew  how  to  sit  with  their  noiseless 
amusements  at  a  side-table — not  in  terror  of 
a  nursemaid.  And  so  it  was  in  those  homely 
times,  that  brains  of  three  years  were  allowed 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  English  of 
hooks.  It  is  thus  that,  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
rience,—experience  repeated^  I  now  plead  for 
the  younger  ones  of  the  family-party,  and  say 
of,  or  for  them,  **  Let  them  bide  ;  they  will 
disturb  nobody." 

We  should  clearly  understand  what  it  ia 
that  we  intend,  or  what  our  ruling  purpose 
is,  in  these  winter  evenings'  readings  aloud. 
It  would  be  a  misunderstanding  to  suppose 
that  any  such  readings  can  be  brought  for- 
ward to  supply  the  lack  of  the  stated  and 
regular  instruction  that  should  be  going  on 
in  the  schoolroom,  whether  at  home  or  else- 
where. If  indeed  no  such  instruction  is 
attainable,  then  the  evening  readings  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  minds  alive,  and 
of  cherishing  intellectual  tastes ;  but  they  will 
not  fill  the  chasms  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  pains-taking  teacher  to  build  in  with  solid 
masonry.  Family  readings  may  avail  to 
quicken  intelligence;  but  they  will  ngt  im. 
part  learning.  If  this  be  anderstood,  then  it 
will  follow  that,  in  the  oboioe  of  books  adapi> 
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ed  to  the  pnrpoeeBof  the  evening  rendinj;,  wc 
shall  ndinit  none  that  belong  to  rudimentary 
training.  The  teacher,  the  tutor,  is  supposed 
to  have  on  his  shelf  a  full  set-out  of  the  niost 
approved  eleinentarj  volumes,  of  which  at 
this  time  nsi^uredly  there  is  no  scarcity.  A 
tower  of  I^bel  might  be  built  up  with  books 
of  this  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  give  no  admis- 
sion to  hooks  proper  to  a  college  course  ;  that 
is  to  pny,  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  prof'(>tit!tional  or  scientific  education.  The 
home-shi'lf  has  no  place  for  volumes  of  this 
kind.  Nor  would  I  (for  one)  find  an  inch  or 
half  nn  inch  of  space  for  pamphlet  or  octavo 
which,  if  brought  near  to  the  thermometer, 
raises  the  mercury  several  degrees  above  "tem- 
perate." We  do  not  admit  **  Calm  Inquiries  *' 
or  "  DippnsBionate  Appeals, '*nor,  in  a  word, 
anything  that  is  of  the  nature  of  an  argu- 
ment written  to  serve  a  purpose,  or  which 
betrays  an  animus.  While  we  have  the 
world  of  thought  and  genuine  feeling  before 
ns,  we  need  not  haul  up  anything  from 
the  pool  of  wrath,  strife,  malice,  guile, 
hypocrisies,  evil  surmisings,  and  evil  speak- 
ings. We  take  upon  our  list  such  books 
only  as  tend  to  enrich  the  understanding, 
to  raise  the  thou  ghts  above  their  (too  often) 
sordid  k>vel,  to  quicken  sympathies  toward 
"  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,'*  and  to 
give  tliemes  and  occasions  for  profitable  dis- 
course and  meditation. 

Well,  then,  will  you  give  us  a  catalogue  of 
approved  books,  and  lay  down  a  plan  or 
scheme  of  readings  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  or 
a  week,  at  least?  So  say  regularity  folks; 
so  say  the  lovers  of  red  tape — not  I.  If  we 
are  men  of  order, — if  we  spend  our  mornings 
in  any  of  those  occupations  which  demand 
order,  and  wherein  the  want  of  it  is  ruiui 
then,  toward  evening,  surely  we  have  had 
enough  of  it.  Whatever  is  fortuitous,  un- 
systematic, promiscuous,  such  things  will  be 
the  must  welcome  when  the  work  of  the  day 
has  been  done.  We  would  admit  all  liberty 
that  is  not  license  ;  and,  more  than  this, 
would  make  full  proof  of  that  sort  of  liberty 
which,  as  I  am  apt  to  think,  is  not  enjoyed 
anywhere  so  thoroughly  as  it  is  in  the  sweet 
seclusion  of  an  insulated  country  home. 
Home  means  a  shut-up  or  fenced-about  place, 
within  jthe  circuit  of  which  the  tyranny  of 
conventional  dootrines,  or  fashions,  does  not 
■how  its  face. 


What  is  good  for  the  body  is  good  for  th« 
mind,  variety  of  diet.  This  variablenesi 
promotes  a  healthy  digestion  :  and  so  it  Is  m 
to  the  mode  of  taking  one's  dinner ;  the  best 
mode  is  that  which  favors  the  assimilation  of 
nutriment.  It  may  be  good  (yet  I  doubt  it) 
in  **  Establishments  "  for  everybody  to  know 
that,  on  Thursday,  we  have  legs  of  mutton 
always ;  Friday,  rounds  of  beef.  It  maj  be 
good  in  such  places,  or  it  may  be  necessuj 
(yet  I  doubt  it),  that  the  license  of  talk 
should  be  interdicted.  If  I  were  a  ruler  in 
any  such  place  of  assemblage,  I  would  risk  an 
experiment  of  the  contrary  practice  in  both 
these  particulars.  Nobody  should  know,  un- 
til tlie  covers  were  removed,  what  was  the  bill 
of  fare  for  Monday  or  Tuesday,  or  any  other 
day  ;  and  as  to  talk,  keeping  in  mind  what  ie 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm  upon  the  langjS 
and  upon  the  stomach,  and  what  are  the 
requirements  of  the  gastric  nervous  force 
in  digestion,  I  would  endure  a  Babel  of 
noise  at  table  rather  than  inflict  silence 
upon  young  tongues  during  dinner.  TLie 
might  be  done,  as  I  think,  and  yet  all  pro- 
prieties duly  regarded.  This  digression  may 
he  excuped  on  the  ground  of  the  affinities  of 
mind  and  body.  Rules  or  practices  whieh 
are  approvable  for  the  one  arc  presumably 
approvable  for  the  other,  at  least  ihey  are  eo 
in  the  way  of  analogy.  Family  readingp. 
therefore,  should  be  such  as  promote  a  healthy 
digestion  of  the  intellectual  aliment,  and  soeh' 
as  are  favorable  to  a  ready  assimilation  of  it 
also.  Liberty  we  ask,  or  rather  a  wide  range 
in  the  choice  of  books,  and  liberty,  also,  for. 
interrupting  the  reader  in  a  seasonable  man- 
ner. We  do  not  favor  exclusive  tastse ;  we 
do  not  tolerate  intolerance  in  preferences,  as  to 
books  or  classes  of  books ;  and  thus,  also,  as  to 
the  listeners  of  the  family  congregation,  we 
stipulate  for  liberty  of  interruption.  Hie 
family  should  digest  its  intellectual  aliment 
in  common  by  conversation,  and  the  assimila- 
tion, also,  of  this  aliment  goes  on  in  the  same 
manner.  These  daily  evening  readings  are 
not  a  schooling  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family;  but  they  are  the  brisk,  unre- 
strained circulation  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  family  soul. 

It  must  always  be  supposed  that  the  family 
has  a  head  and  a  guidance,  and  that  this 
principal  person,  whatever  may  be  his  or  her 
relationship  to  the  members,  possesses  a  fUr 
measure  of  recognised  superiority  as  to  M- 
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qairementa,  and  as  to  judgment  and  discre- 
tion. This  sort  of  domestic  episcopacy  is  the 
postulate  of  our  present  argument.  I  have 
Been  It,  and  known  it  to  be  exercised,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  those  concerned.  Where 
there  is  a  right  feeling  among  the  members 
of  a  home,  the  opinion  of  the  ejnsc&pus  will 
readily  be  submitted  to  as  to  the  choice  of 
books :  and,  moreover,  if  the  range  of  choice 
be  wide,  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  call 
in  question  the  expulsion  of  any  book  on  the 
ground  that  **  it  would  not  suit  us."  Timid- 
ity and  over-caution  give  rise  to  prurient  cu- 
riosity, and  then  will  follow  the  fatal  conse- 
quence of  the  breaking  up  of  that  entire 
confidence  which  is  the  soul  of  government 
in  a  home.  Get  yourself  to  be  suspected  of 
insincerity,  or  of  saying  one  thing  and  mean- 
ing another,  and  there  is  an  end  of  your  in- 
fluence. 

The  evening  readings  have  this  very  recom- 
mendation, that  they  are  an  experimenting 
upon  a  wider  field  than  that  in  relation  to 
which  the  parentis  or  the  teacher's  authority 
is  understood  to  be  directly  compromised.  It 
is  one  thing  to  admit  or  allow  a  book  for  the 
evening's  reading :  it  is  another  thing  for 
father  or  mother  to  give  the  author  an  explic- 
it sanction.  He  or  she  may  consent  dissent- 
inffly;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  fiimily 
mind  takes  a  turn  or  two  upon  broader  ground 
than  that  of  its  authorized  modes  of  thinking. 
The  family  party,  as  one  might  say,  gets  a 
breathing  upon  the  boulevards,  and  will  re- 
turn to  its  accustomed  quwten^freshened. 

Regulations,  regularities  (carried  too  far), 
cautions,  pomposities,  sonorous  gravities — 
all  such  things,  stiflfand  hollow,  which  indi- 
cate  or  which  cherish  superstition,  and  which 
spring  from  feebleness,  are  inimical  to  that 
which  is  in  truth  the  life  of  the  family  life ; 
namely,  zest. 

But  what  is  zest?  To  describe  it  by  its 
oppofiites :  it  is  the  contrary  of  phlegmatic 
apathy  ;  it  is  the  contrary  of  littleness  and 
of  indifference,  and  of  dulness  of  apprehen- 
sion, nnd  of  sluggishness  and  slowness  of  the 
faculties.  Zest  is  a  plant  which  flourishes 
in  the  country :  it  does  not  grow  well  in  a 
garden-pot  in  cities.  The  town  substitute 
for  zest  is  excitement ;  but  you  are  not  likely 
to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  and  yoa 
may  know  them  by  tliis  mark  :  test  is  awake 
towards  all  things,  even  the  dullest.  Excite- 
ment wakes  up  only  at  the  shrill  call  of 


things  new  and  strange.  Zest  imparts  a  relish 
to  things  that  are  not  the  most  sapid.  Ex- 
citement asks  for  larger  and  larger  doses  of 
cayenne,  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  on  table. 
But  now  this  lest,  in  relation  to  books,  and 
this  zest  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  flattened 
or  spoiled,  where  there  is  too  mnch  of  rule 
and  routine  in  a  household,  is  sharpened 
when  some  book,  upon  a  subject  likely  to  be 
dry  or  wearisome,  is  so  written,  or  if  not 
loritten,  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  so  read, 
and  BO  expounded  and  expanded  in  the  read- 
ing, that  everybody  listens, — all  eyes  are 
wide  open  !  Zest !  how  may  it  the  roost 
effectively  be  dissipated,  how  irrecoverably 
lost  ?  Forgive  me  now  this  wrong  if,  con- 
science-driven as  I  am,  I  utter  what  must,  I 
know,  ofifend  some  who  may  read  this  paper. 
Genuine  zest  disappears  wherever  fiction 
holds  sway.  I  am  intending  no  onslaught  on 
novel-reading.  I  have  no  puritanic  dread  of 
it.  I  was  not  trained  puritanically  in  a 
horror  of  novels.  I  have  listened  to  most  of 
those  that  were  the  popular  fictions  of  that 
bygone  time.  I  would  say  this  only  to  the 
heads  of  &milies :  Make  your  choice — freely 
admit  from  the  circulating  library  the  three- 
volume  novels  of  the  season,  and  then  be  con- 
tent to  find  that  all  residue  of  zest  is  gone  as 
to  history,  or  biography,  or  science,  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  real  and  genuine,  Christi- 
anity included.  Novel-reading  is  an  infatua- 
tion which  masters  souls  as  surely  as  dram- 
drinking  does  so.  Many  are  the  melancholy 
spectacles  which  one  encounters  in  towns,  as 
for  instance,  a  woman  ¥rasted,  worn,  in  tat- 
ters, and  near  to  starvation : — this  is  a  sad 
sight,  and  so  it  is  sad  to  meet  the  well-dressed 
lady  of  forty  or  fifty  hastening  home  with 
the  three  greasy-boarded  volumes,  which  are 
all  to  be  devoured  between  the  noon  of  to- 
day and  the  dawn  of  to-morrow  !  The  alter- 
native for  the  individual  or  for  the  family 
is  this:  Novel-reading  with  its  consequent 
ennui  and  utter  apathy,  or  else  genuine 
feeling,  employment,  with  zest,  as  to  what- 
ever is  real  in  life,  in  history,  in  science,  in 
poetry,  and  general  literature.  Fiction  of 
any  sort  in  one  scale,  and  reality  in  the  other, 
the  beam  will  never  stand  on  the  level. 

If  zest,  as  related  to  books,  and  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits  generally,  be  the  mood  ofa 
home-bred  family,  then  this  will  bring  with 
it,  as  almost  an  invariable  consequencei  a 
charaoteriitic  which  may  claim  a  promineBt 
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plaoe  among  its  desirable  qualities  ;  and  this 
w  BEEADTH.  Zest  might  almost  be  taken  as 
s  convertible  term  for  breadth.  Zest  and 
breadth  together  make  up  Catholicism  in 
tvte ;  and  thej  are  a  security  for  the  main- 
tanance  of  wide  sympathies,  to  the  exclusion 
of  whatever  is  sour,  acid,  rigid,  starched, 
frosty,  crusty,  or  pinched  in.  Bring  forward 
a  list  of  books  supposed  to  be  suitable  for 
the  winter  evenings*  family  reading ;  sest  and 
breadth  together  will  render  admissible  some 
dry  books,  and  some  dull  books,  if  only  they 
are  not  stupid  or  absurd.  These  two  censors, 
iioreover,  will  admit,  at  Icnst  to  a  hearing, 
Looks  which  we  do  not  relish,  and  can  only 
tolerate. 

Whenever  several  qualities  of  the  same 
ordtr  are  in  question,  then  we  find  that  we 
pass  on  from  one  to  another  of  them  by  an 
easy  transition.  Thus  it  is  that  zest  leads  to 
breadth,  and  then  breadth  leads  to  freedom, 
or  independence  of  judgment.  Yet  who  is  it 
that  is  not  free  in  this  land  of  freedom  ?  All 
of  us  claim  to  be  so :  are  we  not  all  of  us 
absolutely  free  ?  are  not  all  the  queen *s  sub- 
jects in  the  possession  of  liberty  of  thought, 
and  of  speech,  and  of  action,  in  relation  to 
any  who  might  wish  or  might  dare  to  oppose 
or  restrain  them  ?  Come  forth  now,  my  an- 
tagonist !  let  us  break  spears  upon  any  field 
you  may  choose,  political,  ecclesiastical,  met- 
aphysical, social :  try  now  if  you  can  make 
me  afraid,  or  can  drive  me  an  inch  from  my 
ground.  You  cannot  do  it.  Bold,  free,  re- 
gardless of  names  and  authorities,  if  only 
they  are  opposed  to  me.  Good  so  far  ;  I  am 
a  lion  in  front ;  but  am  I  equally  exempt 
from  the  restraints  of  intimidation,  or  from 
subservience,  or  from  assentation,  in  my 
bearing  toward  the  men  of  my  own  commu- 
nion, whether  it  be  political,  religious,  or 
philosophical?  Free  (as  I  have  said)  in 
front,  but  bandaged,  hampered,  manacled, 
tongue-tied,  as  to  those  that  stand  right- 
•hand,  left-hand,  and  in  the  rear  of  my  posi- 
tion. Verily  I  think  that  thousands  among 
us  who  aro  used  to  trumpet  their  liberties, 
are  themselves  the  veriest  slaves  toward  their 
associates,  in  party  or  profession.  In  a  close 
array  of  cavalry,  every  man  may  cut  what 
curves  he  pleases  directly  in  front  of  him,  as 
he'charges  the  enemy ;  but  he  must  take 
care  that  in  using  this  liberty  of  the  sabre, 
he  does  not  slash  the  next  man*s  ear. 

Here,  then,  oomes  to  be  noted  a  most  sig- 
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nificant  fact,  bearing  upon  the  moral  and  id* 
tellectual  position  of  the  two  classes  which  I 
have  ventured,  in  these  papers,  to  place  in 
contrast;  namely,  the  man  whose  days  are 
passed  mainly  in  the  crowd  of  the  world,  and 
the  man — my  choice  sample  of  an  English- 
man indeed — who  spends  his  days  mainly  in 
the  seclusion  of  a  country  home.  The  man 
of  cities  and  of  society  is  a  member  of  hi* 
club ;  he  is  one  of  a  clique ;  he  consorts  with^ 
his  friends  ;  in  the  morning  he  gives  himself. 
to  committees ;  he  stands  forward  on  plat-^ 
farms ;  be  speaks ;  he  talks  honey ;  he  breathe* 
zephyrs  ;  he  listens  for  claps.  Will  any 
tell  me,  will  any  truthful  man  of  this  ( 
profess  it  for  himself,  tliat  he  is  in 
sense  free  ?  Will  he  say  in  his  own  < 
dation  that  bis  judgment  and  his  feelings  aro 
as  translucent  as  crystal?  As  to  any  one 
who  would  make  this  boast,  I  should  not  hes- 
itate to  put  him  down  in  my  note-book  as  a 
conglomerate  of  conventional  beliefs, — a  man 
who  has  barely  one  opinion  really  his  own. 

But  you  will  ask  it  to  be  proved  that  th* 
countryman  is  any  more  free  than  is  his  coa- 
sin  in  town.  I  venturo  to  say  he  is,  or  may 
easily  be  so.  The  mere  fact,  or  let  us  say  the 
perpetual  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that, as  to 
any  tyrannous  influence,  as  to  any  usurpation, 
or  any  arrogant  contradiction,  it  is  a  good 
hundred  miles  away  ;  this  consciousness,  by 
itself,  goes  far  to  guarantee  personal  freedom. 
If  it  be  the  reading  a  book  in  a  condition  ol 
absolute  equanimity,  take  me  to  a  self-ooa- 
tained  country  house.  Look  round  at  your 
homo  company  :  my  hypothesis  is  that  this 
home  company,  although  it  is  of  one  mind 
in  most  things,  bos  been  led,  not  driven,  into 
this  sort  of  uniformity.  If  thero  are  diver- 
sities of  opinion  within  this  snug  enclssare, 
then  it  will  be  true  that  the  mind  and  feel- 
ing of  the  minority— even  if  it  be  sole^ii 
always  respected  :— it  is  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  religious  reverence.  Thera  is  no  domi- 
neering, there  is  no  riding  rough-shod  over 
the  field  (or  carpet).  In  such  a  seclusion 
the  sweet  temper  of  perfect  liberty  is  nur- 
tured. And  if  books  are  always  a-going, 
then  there  is  cherished  in  such  a  sanotuary 
the  genuine  criticism  of  intelligent,  honest 
thought.  And  how  unlike  will  this  be  to  the 
greater  part  of  printed  criticisms — periodio 
criticism  !  Two  things  so  dissimilar  ought 
not  to  be  spoken  of  under  one  name. 

If  books  are  in  question,  and  ifacompetani 
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criticism  be  inquired  for,  i.e.,  judgments  im- 
partial and  free  indeed,  then  we  may  well  in- 
sist upon  an  advantage  much  more  amply  en- 
joyed in  the  country  than  in  cities.  In  cities, 
if  books  are  read  at  all,  it  is  the  latest  books 
only,  it  is  the  noised  books  of  the  season, 
the  books  about  which  you  must  be  prepared 
to  say  something  in  society.  In  the  country 
it  is  the  books  on  the  shelves  ;  it  is  the  vol- 
umes, lK)und  and  lettered,  that  are  in  their 
turn  taken  down  and  read,  at  least  in  por- 
tions or  pamples.  I  incline  to  think  that  if 
we  tnke  any  given  level  of  intelligence  and 
education,  the  acquaintedness  of  persons  of 
that  Fnme  level  with  the  standard  writers  of 
the  bygone  age,  from  Shakspeare  down  to 
Sir  Waiter  Scott,  will  be  as  ten  to  one  in  fa- 
vor of  country  families.  It  would  be  a  cu- 
rious experiment  to  make  of  this  sort  :  in  a 
proraiHcuous  assembly, — let  it  be  such  an 
average  company  as  may  be  gathered  for  lis- 
tening to  a  philosophical  or  literary  lecture: 
we  mu8t  premise  the  supposition  that  every- 
body is  truthful.  Someone,  or  the  lecturer 
hiineelf,  makes  proclamation  in  these  terms : 
**  Those  of  the  company  present  who  have 
actually  read  *  ParftdlKc  Lost,'  will  please  to 
signify  the  same  by  holding  up  their  hands  !  " 
This  done,  then  the  form  follows,  **  The  con- 
trary, tlieirs."  Will  the  reader  venture  a 
guem  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  *•  ayes  *'  in 
such  a  company  ?  I  hesitate  to  name  what  I 
inwardly  suspect  would  be  that  percentage. 
Be  it  what  it  might,  ranging  between  two  per 
cent,  and  fifty — we  may  guess  it  at  twenty- 
five  ;  then  would  come  the  further  question 
as  to  these  twenty -five  bond  fide  readers  of 
Milton,  how  many  of  them  live  mainly  in 
cities, — live  in  the  world,  and  how  many  of 
them  are  bond  fide  countryfolk.  I  should 
bring  nobody  over  to  my  way  of  thinking 
merely  by  declaring  ray  belief  that,  of  this 
numl)cr,  the  country  would  lay.  claim  to  the 
twenty,  leaving  the  five  to  be  challenged  for 
town  life. 

W^hatever  the  issue  of  such  an  experiment 
— if  it  could  l)e  made — might  be,  I  think 
there  woirid  still  remain  this  sort  of  differ- 
ence l»etvveen  the  two  classes  of  Miton^s  read- 
ers; namely,  that  whereas  with  the  one  class, 
tlic  unconfessed  motive  or  retuon  for  read- 
ing ''  Paradit^e  Lost ''  has  had  a  recollection 
of  the  occiisions  in  society  when  one  should 
wish  to  be  au  fait  in  Milton,  and  should  be 
mortified  to  be  convicted  of  ignoraDce  in  that 


respect ;  with  the  other  class  there  would  ap- 
pear a  simple-minded  relish  of  the  poetrj, 
and  of  the  soul ;  a  true  and  unaffected  enjoj- 
ment,  as  well  of  the  rhythm  of  the  Terse  m 
of  the  greatness  of  the  thought.  If  it  wers 
so,  then  one  reader  of  this  genuine  class  might 
j  fairly  count  for  ten  of  the  other  class.  Then 
I  another  statistic  question  here  presents  itself. 
In  any  hundred  of  those  educated  person^ 
who  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  dassia 
I  writers  of  English  literature,  what  is  the 
I  proportion  of  the  sexes?  In  this  instance 
again  I  avoid  the  risk  of  a  random  surmise, 
which  must  rest  upon  very  uncertain  data, 
and  which  would  need  some  careful  discrimi- 
nations to  be  duly  regarded.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  s]^here  within  which  a  rough  guese 
may  be  hazarded.  Supposing  the  male  mem- 
bers of  families  to  be  for  the  most  part  absen- 
tees, either  at  school  or  at  college,  or  in  the 
practice  of  the  professions,  then  it  may  be 
set  down  as  a  probable  calculation  that  tho 
home  circle  is  seven  to  one  of  the  gentler  sort. 
If  it  be  so,  and  we  can  hardly  be  far  from 
the  truth  in  assuming  it  to  be  in  about  this 
proportion,  then  a  subject  which  is  fraught 
with  practical  consequences  comes  into  view 
when  we  are  thinking  and  speaking  about  long 
winter  evenings,  and  the  employment  of  them 
in  readings  aloud. 

A  great  part,  and  often  it  will  be  by  far  the 
better  part  of  female  education,  in  families 
of  the  middle  class,  will  be  that  which  insen- 
sibly ensues,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  course 
of  these  readings  aloud.  To  give  these 
readings  their  proper  value  in  an  educational 
sense,  we  need  not  assume  more  for  them 
than  what  has  already  been  supposed  ;  name» 
ly,  this :  that  whether  it  be  father,  mother,  or 
other  mature  person  of  average  ability  and 
competence,  such  presiding  angel  of  the 
company  is  one  who  does  keep  in  mind  the 
intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  home 
community,  and  who  would  not  think  their 
responsibility  as  its  chief  fully  discharged,  in 
providing  some  hours  of  mere  amusement  for 
the  party.  This  chief  person ,  whether  father  or 
mother  or  other  recognized  senior,  must  indeed 
be  frivolously  minded  if  he  or  she  has  no  aim 
beyond  that  of  contriving  a  bootless  pastime, 
by  aid  of  which  the  last  hours  of  the  day 
may  be  cheated  of  all  reasonable  purpose.  A  . 
state  of  things  much  better  than  this  may 
fairly  bo  imagined  ;  and  we  miy  suppose  that 
the  one  at  tho  helm  keeps  a  Ijok-out,  so  that, 
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from  whatever  point  of  the  compass  the  wind 
may  blow,  the  vessel  tacks — on  and.  on — 
towards  the  desired  haren.  It  is  not — it  can- 
not bo — I  have  already  admitted  this— that 
the  laborious  operation  of  rudimentary  teach- 
ing should  be  superseded  in  this  unlaborious 
manner; — nor  can  it  be,  as  already  said, 
that  any  part  of  that  proficiency  which  is 
sought  for  in  colleges  should  thus  be  acquired. 
What  may  be  done  is  this — that  female  ed- 
ucation should  be  carried  forward  several 
stages  beyond  the  point  where  school- teach- 
ing ends :  and  that  it  should  impart  to  the 
daughterB  of  a  family  just  that  measure  of 
advantage  which  may  enable  them  fairly  to 
maintain  their  position,  as  related  to  the  col- 
lege proficiency  of  their  brothers.  Feminine 
accomplishments  will  not  suffice  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  young  men  from  college  take  it 
only  as  a  matter  of  course  that  their  sisters  are 
accomplished  ;  this  goes  for  little  or  nothing. 
For  little  or  nothing  also  would  pass  any 
female  quixoting  upon  the  field  of  actual 
learning — whether  it  be  mathematical  or 
classical.  Lady  learning^  at  its  best,  will 
only  be  thought  of  as  moonshine.  Not  more 
to  be  regarded  will  be  the  young  lady's  pre- 
tensions to  be  an  adept  in  abstract  philoso- 
phy, or  in  political  or  social  science: — these 
usurpations  will  win  no  consideration.  But 
of  more  avail  for  this  purpose  will  be  that 
knowledge  of  books,  earlier  and  later,  which 
cannot  fail  to  result  from  the  constant  family 
practice  of  winter  evenings*  reading.  Two 
or  three  months  only  of  the  twelve  need  to 
be  set  off,  as  broad  daylight,  which  is  likely 
to  be  spent  out  of  doors.  In  the  lapse  of 
years,  beginning  with  the  infancy  years  of  a 
family,  and  extending  to  the  time  when  the 
assemblage  has  been  dispersed,  or  broken  up 
— within  that  cycle,  a  fair  sample  of  our 
English  literature  will  have  had  its  turn  on 
the  tea-table.  I  mean  to  say,  that,  within 
the  period  here  supposed,  every  book  in  gen- 
eral literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  which  has  matntained  for 
itself  a  place  on  our  shelves — the  accessible 
shelves — may  have  been  read  at  such  a  table. 
Beside  these  readings  of  the  standard  English 
literature,  a  great  part  of  the  literature  of 
this  now  current  century  may  also  have  found 
its  place.  This  nineteenth  century  catalogue  of 
books, — books  that  are  still  living  and  are  likt- 
ly  to  live,  would  not  be  of  astounding  length. 
A  thousand  to  one  of  all  the  books  that  are 


published  come  to  their  end  within  two  yean. 
Take  the  one  in  the  thoaaand,  and  wiUi  it  a 
dozen  or  so  that  may  fairly  claim  a  reading 
although  quickly  to  be  forgotten.  We  liave 
then  before  us  a  supply,  just  enough  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  family  period.  My 
inference  is  this — that  if  the  daughtera  of  a 
family  have  had  the  advantage  of  thus  listen- 
ing to  the  best  samples  of  our  literature, — the 
past  and  the  recent, — they  will  probably  have 
surpassed  their  brothers  in  that  sort  of  intelli- 
gence which  is  the  best  fruit  of  education, 
and  which  brings  with  it  taste,  refinement, 
and  at  the  least,  a  good  preparation  for 
further  acquirements. 

Let  not  accomplished  critics  stare  at  my 
presumption  in  venturing  to  make  a  report 
such  as  that  which  I  am  risking.  I  speak  of 
nothing  that  has  not  come  fairly  within  my 
cognizance,  as  a  listener  to  tea-table  readings, 
during  more  than  seventy  years.  It  is  con- 
cerning three  or  four  classes  only  of  books 
that  I  should  dare  to  say  anything,  and  it  ia 
those  that  would  be  the  most  likely  to  be 
chosen  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

A  very  signal  revolution  in  literature  hai 
come  about  while  the  sand  has  been  passing 
from  the  one  bulb  of  the  century  hour-glaas 
to  the  other.  No  point  of  time  could  be 
named  at  which  the  revolution  I  am  referring 
to  has  taken  place ;  it  has  come  over  us  in- 
sensibly, and  if  we  leave  a  broad  margin  of 
twenty-five  years  between  the  time  gone  bj 
and  the  present  time,  comparing  the  two 
masses  when  they  are  thus  separated  by  an 
interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  then  a 
contrast  which  is  full  of  significance  is  seen 
to  distinguish  them. 

What  were  the  books  likely  to  be  choaen 
for  family  reading  at  any  time  previous  to 
1810?  What,  at  any  time,  since  the  year 
1835,  up  to  this  present  time  ?  Family  read- 
ing would  embrace,  without  a  doubt,  bookf 
of  voyages  and  travels,  and  explorations  of 
distant  countries  ;  also  general  history  and 
special  histories,  or  narratives  of  some  course 
of  events  in  this  or  that  country  ;  and  biog- 
raphies. Besides  these  three,  as  many  more 
might  be  named  with  a  nearly  equal  right  to 
find  a  place  in  our  recollection.  But  a  few 
instances  will  satisfy  my  present  purpose.  In 
the  fifty  years  that  have  run  out  since  1810, 
these  ocean-girt  continents,  and  islets  also, 
have  been  trodden  and  explored,  and  mapped 
out,  to  an  extent  the  details  of  which  would 
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tioi  be  comprehended  in  less  than  Bome  thoa 
sands  of  TolumeB.  This  nineteenth  oentpry, 
so  far  as  it  has  expended  its  sands,  might 
fitly  be  designated  as  an  opening  up  of  geo- 
graphical mysteries.  Light  has  b€«n  let  in 
upon  many  of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 
As  to  the  atlas  of  the  time  past,  comparing  it 
with  the  elaborate  atlas  of  the  present  time, 
there  is  a  substantial  sense  in  which  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  mountain  ranges  hare  been 
torn  up  by  the  roots  and  cast  into  the  abyss 
of  forgetfulness.  Other  ranges — some  of 
them  capped,  under  the  equator,  with  per- 
petual snow — have  come  to  be  put  in  upon 
sandy  d«»8ert8,  where  the  map-maker,  to  con- 
ceal his  ignorance,  freely  used  his  stippling 
tool.  Where  boundless  burning  levels  were 
indicated,  there  the  modem  map-maker  has 
marked  regions  of  well-watered  pasture-lands. 
Crowded  cities,  with  tlieir  babble,  stand  where 
(it  was  believed)  eternal  silence  reigned, — had 
reigned  from  the  creation. 

If  we  are  Bpeakin<;  of  the  modern  atlas 
upon  which  these  resolved  mysteries  had  been 
noted,  tiicn  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in 
these  Ifist  years,  all  things— or  almost  all — 
have  become  new.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
earth's  vinible  surface,  its  mountains,  its  riv- 
ers, its  plains,  its  prairies,  and  its  table-lands, 
may  be  affirmed,  to  a  great  extent,  concerning 
the  races  of  the  human  family.  The  brother- 
hood of  nations  has  been  recognized, — even 
its  oneness  in  all  latitudes,  whether  or  not  a 
brotherly  behavior  has  followed  upon  this  ac- 
quaintanceship. 

In  this  paper  I  am  not  undertaking  to  re- 
Tiew  the  course  of  geogra[)hical  discovery  in 
the  lapse  of  sixty  years.  I  am  attempting, 
within  the  compass  of  a  page,  to  bring  under 
the  light  of  a  contrast  the  vast  accession  of 
materials  in  this  one  department  only  of  geog- 
raphy and  travels  that  has  come  to  be  heap^ 
upon  tlie  family  tea-table.  And  now  can  we 
believe  that  this  prodigious  pile — if  only  it 
has  been  fairly  turned  to  account  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  family  mind — has  not  wrought  a 
great  revoluti(m  in  our  notions,  our  imagina- 
tive range,  our  power  of  intellectual  or  im- 
*  Aginative  locomotion.  It  has  done  this.  On 
the  grtiund  of  a  vivid  recollection  of  things  as 
they  were  in  this  behalf  sixty  years  ago,  and 
of  some  knowledge  of  what  nas  accrued  to 
us  of  late,  i  am  able  to  affirm  that  the  expan- 
sion of  this  geographical  consciousness  in  re- 
cent years  has  extensively  affected  the  mind 
and  the  feelin|p  of  all  the  classes  that  read 
books. 

If  it  were  merely  the  reading  of  books,  it 
would  be  so;  but  it  is  much  more  than  this. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  family  or  a  circle  that 
has  not  sons,  brothers,  cousins,  or  friends 
abroad,  fixed  there  or  rambling.    As  travel- 
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lers  or  excursionists,  as  colonists  or  as  settlers, 
in  the  service  of  trade  or  in  the  army, — Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  homed 
themselves  all  the  world  over.  Nor  should 
we  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that  other  species  of 
foreign  residence,  which  connects  the  aspect 
and  the  strange  conditions  of  English  homes 
abroad  with  the  imagination  and  the  feel- 
ings of  many  families  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner. This  is  by  the  outspread  of  Christian 
missions  in  heathen  lands.  It  might  be  that 
sixty  years  ago,  I  had  chanced  to  see  names 
in  a  map,  thinking  nothing  about  them  ;  but 
now  the  region  and  its  mission  settlements 
have  struck  root  into  the  mind  and  heart. 
How  shall  I  forget  certain  spots  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  heathendom  ?    This  can  never  be  ! 

In  looking  back  to  the  readings  of  sixty 
years  ago, — in  this  one  line  of  travels  and 
geography, — I  am  impelled  to  think  that  an 
abyss  almost  must  be  bridged  over  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  tame  things  of  that  remote 
time.  We  were  then  reading  such  books — 
and  we  thought  them  entertaining — as 
'*  Maundrell'sTrnvels,"  and  **  Volney  V,"  and 
**  Captain  Cook's  Voyages,'*  and  *•  Bruce 's 
Adventures  in  the  Upper  Nile,"  and  *»  Mun- 
go  Park's  Narrative,**  and  **  Le  Vaillant's 
Ramhiingsamong  the  Hottentots, "and*'  Lord 
Macartney's  Embassy  to  China,"  and  **  Dr. 
Johnson's  tour  in  tlie  Highlands."  It  need 
not  be  affirmed  that,  in  a  literary  sense,  those 
hooks  were  of  inferior  quality  to  the  books 
that  are  now  on  Mudie's  lists.  But  if  any 
one  of  the  countries  in  question  be  taken  as 
a  sample,  then  it  must  be-  granted  that  our 
knowledge  of  it,  and  of  the  people,  is  in  a 
hundred-fold  proportion  more  intimate,  more 
vivid,  and  more  authentic,  also,  than  was  that 
of  the  past  time. 

This,  all  but  illimitable,  expansion  of  otir 
knowledge  of  countries  far  and  near,  has  a 
meaning,  the  import  of  which  it  would  not 
he  easy  duly  to  appreciate.  It  has  two  mean- 
ings,— first,  it  signifies  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish race  has  spread  itself  abroad  in  a  man- 
ner, and  to  an  extent,  that  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  nations.  Its  second  meaning 
is  prospective  chiefly,  and  it  foreshows  what 
is  the  destiny  of  this  race,  and  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  feeling, — 
this  constitutional  organizauon. — this  home- 
hahit,  and  this  Christianity.  We  have  come 
to  know  distant  lands  thus  intimately,  for  a 
reason  ;  namely,  this, — that  we  are  preparing 
to  send  thither,  and  we  are  now  actually 
sending  thither,  our  sons  and  daughters,  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  Within  the  compass  of 
another  thirty  vears  from  this  time,  if  Europe 
be  left  to  its  dozen  of  national itiei*,  the  five 
continents,  ur  four  of  them,  will  be  teeming 
with  the  English  people,  and  will  be  vivified 
by  English  institutions. 
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From  Clukmben's  JounuJ. 
THB  BLB3SEDNBS3  OF  BOOKS. 
How  unequally  are  what  are  called  the 
Realities  of  Life  distributed !  Hunger  and 
cold,  and  their  opposites,  plenty  and  com- 
fortable warmth,  form  the  chief  experiences 
of  the  vast  majority  of  tho  human  race,  and 
constitute  all  they  know,  or  almost  all,  of 
adversity  or  of  prosperity.  Whereas,  with 
the  minority,  how  little  do  these  matters  en- 
ter enter  into  their  minds  !  They  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  what  they  shall  eat, 
or  what  they  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for  their 

farmcnts,  what  they  shall  put  on  ;  for  they 
ave  never  felt  any  lack  of  such  thin^. 
Theii  very  prayer,  **Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,*'  has  no  literal  signification. 
Again,  how  material  is  the  existence  of  the 
illiterate  rich,  compared  with  that  of  the 
studious,  or  even  the  refined  !  Hunting  and 
shooung,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  town,  compre- 
hend nearly  all  the  narrow  round  of  life  of 
the  former ;  an  existence,  however,  at  least 
practical  and  active.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
IS  astonishing  to  reflect  how  little  of  what  is 
termed  real  life  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  latter. 
One  who  is  fond  of  literature,  even  though 
he  may  not  be  a  student,  is  not, — knowingly, 
— in  this  world,  above  a  third  of  the  actual 
number  of  his  years.  Eight  of  his  daily  hours 
arc  given  to  sleep,  and  eight  at  least, — 
what  with  reading  and  reflection,  are  pattsed 
in  a  world  peopled  by  the  creatures  of  tho 
imagination.*  No  astronomer,  whose  patient 
mind  is  so  set  upon  the  wonders  of  the  skies, 
that  his  familiarity  with  them  is  greater  than 
with  the  things  of  the  earth,  is  more  un- 
ephered,  more  separated  from  actual  life, 
than  is  the  boarding-school  miss  entranced  by 
the  pages  of  a  novel.  She  is  sitting  upon 
the  sea-shore,  perhaps,  the  cynosure  of  neigh- 
boring eyes  ;  her  future  husband  may  be  re- 
garding her  critically  through  a  spy-glass, 
from  the  far-oflf  jetty ;  her  mother  may  l>e 
sitting  by  her  side,  pretending  to  knit,  but 
secretly  absorbed  in  admiration  of  her  be- 
loved daughter,  and  full  of  plans  for  her  fu- 
ture. The  round  of  life  goes  on  around  her. 
The  fisherman  is  returning  from  his  nightly 
labors  upon  the  deep,  or  mending  his  nets 
upon  the  strand.  Parties  of  pleasure  are 
setting  forth  upon  horseback  or  in  boats. 
The  church-liell  is  tolling  on  the  hill.  A 
great  ship  is  passing  by,  crowded  with  emi- 
grants, to  meet  her  doom,  perhaps,  some- 
where in  yonder  illimitable  sea.  fiut  the 
girl  with  the  book  is  conscious  of  none  of 
these  tiiin<;;8,  whether  they  concern  herself  or 
others.     She  is  living  in  another  scene,  under 

*  If  ho  [)a«808  the  remaining  eight,  or  half  of 
them,  in  duiiig  gotKl  to  his  fellow-creatures,  there 
will,  alat) !  bu  fuw  of  the  leas  thoughtful  entitled  to 
east  a  stouo  at  him  upon  that  aooooot. 


other  eircumstanoet,  and  annoonded  bj 
quite  a  diflEerent  set  of  people.  She  it  no  Umk 
^r  a  boarding-school  mias,  home  for  the  hol- 
idays. She  is  married  to  a  man  who  is  lay- 
ing schemes  to  murder  her;  or  she  it  the 
murderess  herself  full  of  the  direst  plans ; 
or  she  is  an  old  woman,  ealml;^  ^^jiog*  ^ith 
tier  dear  ones  around  her,  and  it  is  the  part- 
ing with  thorn,  but  not  the  meeting  with 
death,  which  makes  her  weep.  She  does  not 
seem  to  be  plotted  against,  or  to  devise  wicked 
schemes  against  others,  or  to  die ;  but  she 
actually  is  for  the  time  in  one  or  other  of 
those  very  circumstances.  Those  are  real 
tears  which  course  down  her  beautiful  cheeks, 
and  fall  upon  the  enchanted  page.  No  one  can 
seriously  aver,  except  in  tlie  moet  physical 
sense,  that  while  the  charm  holds  her,  the 
girl  is  a  denisen  of  this  world  at  all.  She 
is  alive,  indeed,  for  her  blood  circukUis,  and 
her  bosom  falls  and  rises,  but  she  is  alive  to 
nothing  on  earth.  The  scenes  about  her' 
never  existed  ;  the  people  about  her  are  not 
even  shadows,  like  Mr.  Pepper's  ghosts,-^ 
they  are  only  shadows  of  shadows,  reflections 
from  imaginary  forms ;  and  yet,  while  she 
reads,  her  existence  is  passed  among  them 
solely.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  stric- 
tures here  upon  tho  wickedness  of  novel- 
reading.  There  are  some  novels,  of  course, 
which  would  do  that  girl  "more  barm  than 
opium,  and  much  in  the  same  way,— dog- 
ging the  wheels  of  action,  and  making  the 
whole  human  machine  unfit  for  the  plain 
high-road  of  life  ;  and  there  are  others,  again, 
which,  condensing  the  knowledge  of  human 
life  into  a  few  pages,  impart  the  wisdom 
which  a  hundred  personal  experiences  might 
be  too  few  to  teach  her ;  or,  again,  which, 
setting  before  her  the  example  of  high  and 
stcadfiist  purpose,  of  duty  and  of  charity, 
invigorate  and  fortify  the  soul.  What  I 
would  speak  of  now  is  merely  the  engrossing 
and  all-absorbing  quality  of  books.  Ae^o- 
tion  itself,  of  course,  possesses  the  same  at- 
tribute, in  a  less  degree  ;  but  we  cannot  sit 
down  to  reflect  at  a  moment^s  notice,— deeply 
or  earnestly  enough  to  forget  what  is  passing 
around  us, — and  t>e  perfectly  sure  of  doing  it, 
any  more  than  we  can  be  sure  of  going  to 
sleep  when  we  wish  to  do  so. 

Ihow,  a  congenial  book  can  be  taken  up  bj 
any  lover  of  lK>ok8,  witli  the  certainty  (4*  its 
transporting  the  reader  within  a  few  minates 
to  a  region  immeasurably  removed  from  that 
which  he  desires  to  quit.  The  shape  or  pat> 
tern  of  the  magic  carpet,  whereon  lie  flies 
through  space  and  time,  is  of  no  ctmsequenoe. 
The  son  of  science  is  rapt  by  a  problem  ;  (he 
philosopher  by  an  abstruse  speculation ;  the 
antiquary  is  carried  centuries  baox  into  the 
chivalric  past ;  tlie  lover  of  poetry  is  boroe 
upon  glittering  wings  into  the  future.    Tht 
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diarm  works  well  for  all.  Books  are  the 
blessed  chloroform  of  the  mind.  We  wonder 
bow  folkH  in  trouble  did  without  them  in  old 
time,  just  as  our  descendants  will  wonder 
bow  men  and  women  and  children  bore  to  bcc 
their  limbs  sawn  olf  without  the  Lethe-balm 
which  the  mere  smelling  to  a  sponge  can  be- 
stow. Action  was  not  always  possible,  even 
to  the  warrior,  and  btill  less  to  the  warrior's 
wife  ;  tliere  were  years  of  peace  ;  there  were 
long  nights, — nights,  too,  of  unmitigated 
darkness, — wherein  their  sorrows  must  have 
made  themselves  felt  indeed  ;  yet  they  oould 
never  **  take  up  a  book,** — that  is  a  phrase  in 
common  use  among  even  those  of  us  who  are 
least  given  to  reading, — and  while  the  dreary 
hours  away.  It  is  not  a  very  high  claim  that 
is  here  wt  forth  on  behalf  of  literature, — 
that  of  Paps-timc,  and  yet  what  a  blessed 
boon  <'V«-n  that  is !  Conceive  the  hours  of  in 
ertia  (a  thing  diO'erent  from  idleness)  that  it 
lias  mercifully  consumed  for  us ! — hours 
wherein  nothing  could  be  done,  nothing,  pcr- 
hajis,  be  thovglU^  of  our  own  selves,  by  rea- 
son of  some  impending  calamity.  Wisely 
does  the  dentist  furnish  his  hateful  ante-cham- 
ber witii  hooks  of  all  sorts.  Who  could 
abide  for  an  liour  in  such  an  apartment  with 
nothing  to  occupy  his  thoughts  save  the  ex- 
pectation of  that  wrench  to  come  !  Whatever 
makes  you  forget  an  impending  surgical  op- 
eration—even though  it  l)e  tooth-drawing — 
will  make  you  forget  anything.  This  may 
seem  derogat/»ry  to  the  msijesty  and  disinter- 
estednees  of  the  human  mind,  but  it  is  un- 
doul)tedly  true.  A  great  and  wise  man  has 
told  us  that  no  philanthropist  would  be  so 
much  kept  awake  at  night  f|y  tlte  news  that 
the  enipne  of  China,  with  its  third  of  the 
human  race  or  so,  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea,  as  liy  the  knowledge  that  he  was  to 
have  the  tip  of  his  own  little  finger  amputat- 
ed U'fore  breakfast. 

And,  in<lced,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
where  hooks  fail  ns  an  anodyne  is  ratlier 
in  east  s  of  physical  than  of  mental  pain. 
Tlirougii  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  fl^id 
by  the  lK*dbide  of  some  slowly  dying  dear  one, 
it  is  easier  to  obtain  forget! ulness — the  only 
kind  of  rest  that  it  may  be  safe  or  possible 
to  take— hy  means  of  reading  than  to  do  so 
when  one  is  troubled  with  mere  toothache 
Nor  does  this  arise  from  selfishness,  since 
we  would  endure  twenty  toothaches,  if  they 
might  give  ease  to  the  sufferer, — but  because 
the  sharpness  of  the  pang  prevents  our  apply- 
ing our  mind  to  anything  else ;  while  the 
deep  full  sorrow  of  the  soul  permits  an  inter- 
vening thought,  and  over  it  slides  another, 
and  then  another,  until  a  layer  of  such  is 
formed,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  gets 
wholly  free  for  a  brief  but  blessed  time,  par- 
titioned off,  as  it  were,  from  his  real  trouble. 
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Grief  must  have  its  way,  but  not  all  its 
way,  and  there  is  a  time  when  even  the  con- 
solations of  religion  may  be  intermitted  with 
advantage,  and  the  heart  be  sufibred  to  lie 
fallow,  wholly  disengaged  from  any  subject 
that  cvnccrne  itself.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  speak  of  the  supreme  blessedness  of  the 
Book  of  books  j  but  the  benefits  which  it  im- 
partfl  are  totally  different  from,  as  they  are 
infinitely  greater  than,  those  which  flow  from 
books  in  general.  True,  it  mitigates,  com- 
forts, elevates, — works  unspeakable  good  ev- 
ery way, — but  it  does  not  prevent  that  self- 
consciousness,  the  abrogation  of  which  we 
are  just  now  alone  considering,  so  much  as 
do  other  kinds  of  books,  into  which,  perhaps, 
devotion  hardly  enters  at  all. 

I  am  writing  of  the  obligation  which  we 
owe  to  literature,  and  not  to  religion ;  yet 
I  cannot  but  feel  *♦  thankful*' — using  the 
word  in  its  ordinary  and  devotional  sense — 
to  many  a  book  which  is  no  sermon,  nor 
tract,  nor  commentary,  nor  anything  of  that 
kind  at  all.  Thus,  I  have  cause  to  revere 
the  name  of  Defoe,  who  reached  his  hand 
down  through  a  century  and  a  half  to  wipe 
away  bitter  tears  from  my  childish  eyes.  The 
going  back  to  school  was  always  a  dreadful 
woe  to  me,  casting  its  black  shadow  far  into 
the  latter  part  of  my  brief  holidays.  I  have 
had  my  share  of  suffering  and  sorrow  since, 
like  other  men  ;  but  I  have  seldom  felt  so 
absolutely  wretched  as  when,  a  little  boy,  I 
was  about  to  exchange  my  pleasant  home- 
life  for  the  hardships  and  uncongcnialities  of 
school.  Vain,  as  black  Monday  approached, 
were  the  increased  tendernesses  of  my  moth- 
er ;  the  **  treats  **  devised  to  cheat  me  of 
forebodings  dire  ;  you  might  as  well  have 
spread  a  i)anquet  for  som§  wretched  doomed 
one  upon  the  scaffold,  and  askcrd  him  to  sit 
down  and  eat,  forgetful  of  »•  the  drop/*  be- 
cause you  had  covered  it  decently  with  a 
damask  table-cloth.  And  yet,  I  protest,  I 
had  but  to  take  up  ♦*  Robinson  Crusoe,'*  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  I  was  out  of  all  thought 
of  the  approaching  calamity  ;  Dr.  Birch  and 
his  young  friends  (who  were  not  mine)  loomed 
no  more  in  the  near  horizon.  I  had  travelled 
over  a  thousand  leagues  of  sea  ;  I  was  in  my 
snug,  well-fortified  cave,  with  the  ladder  upon 
the  right  side  of  it,  **  so  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  oould  get  at  me,**  with  my  half  a 
dozen  muskets  loaded,  and  my  powder  dis- 
tributed in  separate  parcels,  so  that  not  even 
a  thunderbolt  should  do  me  any  irreparable 
injury.  Or,  if  not  quite  so  secure,  1  was 
visiting  my  summer  plantation  among  my 
goats  and  com,  or  shooting,  in  the  still  aston- 
ished woods,  birds  of  marvellous  beauty  ;  or 
lying  upon  my  stomach  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill,  watching  through  my  spy-glass  the  sav- 
ages putting  to  sea,  and  not  displeated  to 
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find  myself  once  more  alone  in  my  own  little 
island.  No  living  human  being  could  lust 
then  have  done  me  such  a  service  as  dead 
Defoe,  unless,  perhaps,  it  had  been  Dr.  Birch 
himself,  by  dying  opportunely,  and  thereby 
indefinitely  proroguing  that  fatal  reassem- 
bling day. 

Again,  during  that  agonizing  period  vrhich 
intervened  between  my  proposal  of  marriage 
by  letter  to  Jemima  Anne,  and  my  reception 
of  her  reply,  how  should  £  ever  have  kept 
myself  alive,  save  for  the  chivalrous  aid  of 
the  Black  Knight  in  •*  Ivanhoe."  To  him, 
mainly,  assisted  by  Rebecca,  and  (I  am  bound 
to  say)  by  that  scoundrel  Brian  de  Bois  Guil- 
bcrt,  are  my  obligations  due,  that  I  did  not 
— through  the  extremities  of  despair  and 
hope,  suffered  during  that  interval — become 
a  drivelling  idiot. 

When  her  answer  did  arrive, — in  the  nega- 
tive,— what  was  it  which  preserved  me  from 
the  noose,  the  razor,  or  the  stream,  but  Mr. 
Carlyle's  **  French  Revolution"?  In  the 
woes  of  poor  Louis  Capet,  I  forgot  my  own  ; 
in  the  just  indignation  of  his  unhappy  wife,* 
I  ceased  to  dwell  upon  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  Jemima  Anne  had  **  led  me  on  ;  '*  and 
finally,  in  the  narration  of  Carrier's  **  Noya- 
des,"  that  false  maiden  sank  from  my  mem- 
ory, wholly  **  scuttled,"  so  to  speak,  in  the 
tide  of  rushing  Loire.  Who,  fiaving  a  grate- 
ful heart,  can  forget  these  things,  or  deny 
the  blessedness  of  books?  If  it  were  only 
for  the  hours  of  weary  waiting  which  they 
have  consumed  for  me  at  desolate  railway 
stations,  I  pay  them  grateful  homage.  But 
for  theoi  1  should  have  gone  mad  with  the 
contemplation  of  Time  Tables,  and  advertise- 
ments of  **  Thorley's  Food  for  Cattle,"  and 
**  Beds  sent  free  by  Post,"  scores  and  BCore9 
oft  times;  but  for  them,  I  should  have  been 
worse  even  than  I  have  been  upon  many 
a  packet's  deck;  for  it  is  good  to  keep  one's 
mind  employed  when  the  physical  interior 
is  menaced  with  anarchy  and  general  over- 
turn ;  but  for  them,  the  hours  would  often 
have  dnigged  very  drearily  with  me,  when 
flying  on  the  wings  of  steam — yet  far  too 
slowly — towards  home  and  wife  and  children. 

Nay,  under  far  more  serious  circumstan- 
ces, when  disappointment  has  lain  heavy  on 
my  soul,  and  once  when  ruin  itself  seemed 
overshadowing  me  and  mine,  what  escape 
have  I  not  found  from  irremediable  woes  in 
taking  the  hand  of  Samuel  Johnson  (kindly 
introduced  to  that  great  man  by  Mr.  Bos- 
well),  and  bearing  him  discourse  with  won- 
drous wisdom  upon  all  things  under  heaven, 
sometimes  at  a  club  of  wits  and  men  of  let- 
ters, and  sometimes  at  a  common  tavern  ta- 

^  **  Vous  ctes  tous  des  scelerats  ! "  cried  she  to  the 
Mimioipal  Guoid  through  ber  woomn's  tears. 


ble,  and  sometimes  even  in  an  open  boat  apoa 
the  Hebridean  seas. 

I  oflen  think,  if  such  be  the  fiucinatiofi 
exercised  by  books  upon  their  readers,  bow 
wondrous  must  be  the  enchantment  wrought 
upon  the  writers  themselves !  What  human 
sorrow  can  afflict  what  proeperity  daule  them, 
while  they  are  describing  the  fortunes  of  the 
offspring  of  their  own  imagination  ?  They 
have  only  to  close  their  study  door,  and  take 
their  magic  pen  in  hand,  and  lo  !  tbey  are  at 
once  transported  from  this  weary  world  of 
duns  and  critics  and  publishers,  into  what- 
ever region  and  time  they  will.  Yes,  truly, 
it  is  for  authors  themselves,  more  than  for 
any  other  order  of  men  whatever,  to  aoknowl* 
edge  the  blessedness  of  books. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LA  PLURALITE  DES  MONDES  HABITBS.* 
The  controversy  concerning  the  ezistenes 
of  life  in  other  planetary  bodies  than  our 
earth — or,  in  other  words,  that  of  the  plural- 
ity of  inhabited  worlds — has  slumbered  in 
this  country  since  its  temporary  revival  ten 
years  ago.  By  the  common  consent,  not  only 
of  those  who  were  qualified  by  special  study' 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  a  purely  sci- 
entific subject,  but  also  of  most  persons  of  or- 
dinary practical  understand  in  jt,  the  question 
was  perceived  to  be  wholly  insoluble  in  fact, 
as  well  as  sterile  in  all  practical  results.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  made  out  on  the  affirm- 
ative side  was  that  there  were  no  physical 
conditions  known  to  belong  to  other  bodies 
difierently  situated  in  space  from  our  own 
globe,  actually  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ence of  some  form  or  other  of  life  or  organi- 
zation. It  could  be  proved  that  even  upon 
our  planet  forms  of  life  exist  under  varieties 
of  heat,  light,  and  chemical  or  other  physical 
conditions,  as  extreme  as  any  that  need  bo  con- 
sidered to  exist  in  other  members  of  the  solar 
group,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  itself. 
And  though  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
range  of  life  assignable  to  human  kind,  or  to 
tho  other  higher  types  of  organization,  was 
so  wide  in  extent,  it  seemed  arbitrary  to  deny 
to  a  principle  so  infinit^y  plastic  as  that  of 
organic  life  the  power  of  manifesting  it- 
self in  types  approaching  to  that  of  man, — 
types,  it  may  be,  a  little  lower  than  the  least 
developed  variety  of  his  race,  or,  it  may  be, 
transcending,  for  aught  we  know,  the  high- 
est form  in  which  humanity  has  displayed 
itself  on  earth.  The  sum  of  the  argument 
from  scientific  data  was  littlo  more  than  neg- 
ative. It  attained,  at  the  most,  to  no  more 
than  a  degree  of  probability   resting   upon 

•**La  Plaralite  dee  Mondes  Habites.''   Par  Ga- 
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analogy,  and  approving  itself  to  this  or  that 
mind  as  the  bias  of  fancy  or  prepossession  in- 
clined, rather  than  as  strict  reasoning  ahd  the 
observation  of  facts  would  logically  tend. 

The  most  mischievous  result,  however,  of 
the  controversy  became  apparent  when — in- 
stead of  being  treated,  as  it  should  by  rights 
have  been,  as  a  question  of  strictly  scientifio 
investigation — it  was  brought  under  the  light 
of  metaphysical,  moral,  and  thcologii»l  spec- 
ulation. The  argument  from  final  causes 
was  invoked  by  one  class  of  disputants,  that 
from  religious  dogma  or  tradition  by  another. 
But  here,  too,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  was 
found  that  either  argument  could  be  turned, 
in  difiTerent  liands,  to  support  diametrically 
opposite  conclusions.  To  those  who  went 
with  the  eminent  reviver  of  the  dispute,  in 
his  **  Essay  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  a 
reference  to  the  divine  design  clearly  evinced 
the  uninhabited  state  of  all  other  worlds  save 
our  own,  because  man  is  intended  to  be  the 
exclusive  recipient  of  the  Grcator^s  benefi- 
cence. To  those  who  obeyed  the  scientific 
teaching  of  **  More  Worlds  than  One,'*  it  is 
manifestly  proved  that  the  planets,  and  even 
the  members  of  the  most  remote  sidereal  sys- 
tems, must  be  teeming  with  mtional  and  spir- 
itual beings,  in  order  to  exalt  the  same  Crea- 
tor's perlections  and  to  render  a  reason  for 
their  existence.  A  curious  dilemma  was  the 
result.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  that 
those  bodies  must  be  inhabited,  because  they 
could  only  have  been  created  for  the  suste- 
nance of  life ;  on  the  other,  that  they  could 
not  be  inhabited,  because  they  could  only 
have  l)een  created  as  foils  to  enhance  the  dig- 
nity of  the  earth  and  of  man.  If  one  class 
were  right,  the  universe  must  be  inhabited, 
because  a  void  universe  would  be  useless 
and  without  an  end  ;  if  the  other,  then  a 
Toid  universe  is  necessary  for  the  exaltation  of 
man,  and  of  the  divine  dispensations  toward 
him. 

In  this  state  of  dead-lock  the  problem  has 
since  been  allowed  to  rest  amongst  ourselves. 
It  still,  however,  appears  to  have  retained  its 
charm  for  the  less  matter-of-fact  and  utilita- 
rian class  of  minds  among  our  neighbors. 
M.  Camille  Flammarion — a  competent  prac- 
tical astronomer,  as  is  shown  by  bis  previ- 
ous writings  upon  celestial  subjects,  no  less 
than  by  his  official  position  as  assistant  at  the 
Observatory  and  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes — 
has  avowed  himself  a  passionate  partisan  on 
the  side  of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  arguments  in 
its  behalf.  Not  content  with  the  phvsical  or 
strictly  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject,  he 
pursues  it  into  its  bearings  upon  the  entire 
realm  of  knowledge  or  belief.  To  his  fervid 
imagination  it  swells,  as  he  proceeds,  in  pro- 1 
portion  and  importance,  till  it  beoomet  at| 
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length  commensurate  with  philosophy  itself, 
and  appears  as  the  basis  for  a  new  and  all- 
embracing  system  of  religion.  In  the  origi- 
nal impression  of  his  work  he  seems  but  to 
have  shadowed  out  the  faint  conception  of 
such  a  system.  But  the  germ  has  sinoe 
grown  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  the  work 
has  been  entirely  rewritten.  The  faith  of 
the  world  seems  to  him  to  be  dead  and  buried. 
The  relations  of  man  to  the  universe,  to  him- 
self, to  God,  have  been  shaken  and  over- 
thrown. History  is  dried  up,  philosophy 
has  no  voice,  religion  expires  in  enigmas, 
the  past  is  exhausted,  the  present  is  chaotic, 
the  ruture,  save  for  one  ray  of  light,  remains 
dim,  unmeaning,  inexplicable.  What  re- 
mains but  to  open  to  man  new  and  wider  re- 
lations, to  declare  to  him  bis  true  place  in 
the  universe,  to  connect  him  with  other  be- 
ings, other  worlds  than  his  own,  and  encour- 
age him  with  the  hope  that  closer  commu- 
nion with  those  beings  and  those  spheres  may 
form  his  bliesful  and  immortal  lot?  Man 
has  been  taught  too  long  to  look  upon  him- 
self as  alone  in  the  world  of  consciousness, 
to  consider  his  little  speck  of  matter  the  sole 
centre  of  life,  intelligence,  and  will.  The 
ant  has  conceived  bis  ant-hill  to  be  the  only 
scene  of  activity  in  the  universe.  And  this 
isolation  of  himself  has  naturally  given  birth 
to  an  inordinate  and  ridiculous  conceit,  Man 
has  plumed  himself  upon  being  supremo  lord 
and  master  of  creation,  and  has  absurdly 
fancied  the  whole  forces  of  matter  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven  to  be  made  for  his  contempla- 
tion or  his  use.  It  is  time  for  this  silly  pride 
to  bo  humbled.  And  under  the  chastening 
hand  of  astronomical  study,  rightly  directed, 
mankind  will  for  the  future  take  an  humbler 
but  a  truer  place  in  the  order  of  animated 
being.  Our  humanity  will  assume  a  rank, 
though  it  la  the  lowest,  among  the  manifold 
humanities  of  space.  One  law  of  belief  will 
henceforth  exist  for  all, — the  Religion  of  Sci- 
ence : — 

**  La  certitude  philoeophiquede  h  Plurality 
des  Mondes  n'existe  pas  encore,  parce  qu'on 
n'a  pas  dtabli  cette  v^ritd  sur  Tcxainen  des 
faits  astronomiqoes  qui  la  dcmontrent;  et 
Ton  a  vu,  oes  derniers  temps  encore,  des  dori- 
vains  en  renom  hausser  impundment  les  dpua- 
les  en  entendant  parler  des  terrcs  du  ciel,  sans 
que  Ton  ait  pu  leur  r^pondre  par  des  faits,  et 
les  doner  au  pied  de  leurs  ineptes  raison- 
nements. 

**  Quoique  cette  question  paraisse  aux  una 
d*une  haute  port^  philosophique,  mais  en- 
toar^  de  mystdrcs  impdndtrables,  (juoiqu 'ello 
no  Boit  pour  d'autres  qu'une  fantaisic  de  cu- 
riosity attenante  k  la  recherche  vaine  du  grand 
inconnu,  nous  TaTons  toujours  regard^ 
comma  Tune  dm  qaestiona  fondamentaiet  de 
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la  philosopbie,  et  da  jour  oil,  preesd  par  la 
conviction  profonde  qui  dtait  en  nous  ant^ri- 
eurement  k  toute  dtude  scientifique,  nous  avons 
Youlu  Tapprofondir,  la  discuter,  et  eseajer 
d'en  faire  une  demonstration  ezt^rieure,  nous 
avons  vu  que  loin  d*etre  inaccessible  aux  re- 
obercbes  de  I'csprit  humain,  elle  brillait  de- 
vant  lui  dans  une  clart^  limpidc.  Bicntdt 
meme  il  dcTint  dvident  pour  nous  que  cette 
doctrine  dtait  la  consdcraiion  immediate  de 
la  science  astronomique ;  qu*clle  dtait  la  pbi- 
losopbio  dc  Tunivers,  que  la  vie  et  la  veritd 
resplendissnient  en  elle,  et  que  la  grandeur 
de  la  crdation  et  la  majeste  de  son  Auteur 
n'dclataient  nulle  partavecautantdo  lumiere 
que  dans  cette  large  interpretation  de  Toeuyre 
de  la  nature.  Aussi,  reconnaissant  en  elle 
un  des  dldments  du  progr^s  intellectuel  de 
rbumanitc,  nous  avons  appliqud  nos  soins  k 
son  dtude,  et  nous  nous  sommcs  proposd  de 
Tetablir  sur  des  arguments  solioes,  contre 
lesquels  les  defiances  du  duute  ou  les  armes  de 
la  negation  ne  puissent  prdvaloir.'* 

The  first  of  the  five  books  into  wbich  the 
treatise  of  M.  Flammarion  is  divided  consists 
of  an  elaborate  history  of  the  doctrine  in 
question.  In  fulness  and  accuracy  of  learn- 
ing he  here  leaves  behind  all  that  has  been 
compiled  upon  the  subject  by  English  writers. 
in  point  of  logical  effect,  however,  it  would 
be  vain  to  attribute  much  strength  to  such  a 
chain  of  authorities.  It  is  curious  as  a  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  opinion.  It  forms  a 
tribute  to  the  industry  of  the  compiler,  but 
it  proves  nothing  more.  A  catena  quite  as 
copious  and  authoritative  might  be  as  readily 
drawn  out  on  the  other  side.  And  in  ques- 
tions of  pure  science  great  names  go  for  noth- 
ing. A  single  fact  of  experiment  or  ob- 
servation must  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the 
accumulated  opinions  and  traditions  of  cen- 
turies. It  is  a  matter  of  historic  interest, 
but  nothing  more,  that  the  idea  of  the  moon 
and  planets  being  peopled  was  common  to  the 
earliest  races  of  India  and  Ejjypt,  that  it  en- 
tered into  the  Nirvana  of  the  Aryan  sage, 
into  the  Chnldean  and  the  Orphic  cosmogo- 
nies, into  the  celestial  symbolism  of  our 
Druid  and  Celtic  forefathers,  and  into  the 
half- religious,  half-philosophic  mythology  of 
Greece.  It  was  caught  from  Egypt  by 
Thales  ;  it  was  handed  on  by  the  whole  Ionic 
school  through  Anaximandcr  and  Anaxim- 
cnes,  till  it  reappeared  in  Origen  and  Des- 
cartes. It  formed  one  of  the  charges  of 
heresy  that  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Anaxag- 
oras,  as  it  subsequently  added  to  the  doom 
of  the  unhappy  Giordano  Bruno.  Pythago- 
ras and  Democritus,  TimsBus  of  Locris  and 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Xcnophanes  and  the 
Eleatic  school,  were  in  harmony  upon  this 
one  point.     Petronioui  of  Himera  wrote  a 


book  in  which  he  maintained  that  tbe  bojd- 
ber  of  inhabited  worlds  was  one  bundled  and 
eighty-three, — an  idea,  aaysPlatareb,  which, 
from  a  mysterious  old  sage,  had  spread  far 
centuries  as  far  as  the  Indian  seas.  This 
mystical  number  was  made  ont  by  viewing 
the  universe  as  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  whira 
were  formed  by  sixty  worlds,  having  each 
angle  further  marked  by  a  single  world. 
Whether,  however,  we  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  through  all  the  oscillations 
of  opinion  in  the  classical  or  mediaeval  ages, 
in  Lucretius  or  anti-Lucretius,  in  Nicolas  of 
Cusa  or  in  Montaigne,  in  Galileo,  Kepler, 
Huyghens,  or  Fontenelle,  it  must  be  obvioos 
that  the  value  of  their  testimony  cannot  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  considerations  on  which  it 
rests.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view  it  is  no 
more  to  be  quoted  than  it  might  be  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  witchcraft  or  of  ghoets.  It 
is  to  the  second  or  physical  portion  of  M. 
Flammarion 's  work  that  we  ousht  to  look  for 
the  real  grounds  of  his  conviction.  It  is  in 
this,  however,  that  we  feel  more  and  more 
the  vague  and  hypothetical  nature  of  the 
problem.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
enunciate  with  somewhat  more  fulness  of  de- 
tail those  physical  conditions  which  Her- 
schel.  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  others  have 
laid  down,  as  limiting  the  possibilities  of  life 
elsewhere.  On  the  relations  of  sense  and 
other  bodily  functions  to  heat  and  light,  or 
those  of  muscular  force,  stature,  and  action 
to  terrestrial  and  solar  gravity,  nothing  new 
is  here  said,  or  apparently  can  bo  said.  A 
complete  and  highly  graphic  popular  descrip- 
tion is  indeed  given  of  the  solar  system,  and 
of  its  constituent  orbs,— of  the  distance,  sice, 
weight,  and  density  of  each,  together  with 
the  calculated  ratio  of  heat  and  light  which 
each  of  the  planetary  bodies  derives  from  the 
sun.  And  there  is  little  need  of  the  author*! 
impassionad  rhetoric  to  enhance  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  these  elementary  facts  of  sci- 
ence to  the  vastncss,  the  harmony,  or  the 
majesty  of  creation.  But  they  leave  the  real 
point  of  the  inquiry  exactly  where  it  was. 
The  method  of  final  causes  is  next  appealed 
to.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  beauty, 
the  splendor,  the  ntility  of  this  infinite  sys- 
tem were  designed  to  be  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed but  by  the  scanty  inhabitants  of  one 
miserable  little  comer  of  the  whole?  Fran- 
ooeur,  by  way  of  giving  us  an  original  idea 
of  the  earth*s  mass,  calculates  that  to  set  in 
motion  such  a  globe  at  the  surface  of  oar 
planet  would  require  ten  thousand  million 
teams  of  ten  thousand  million  horses  each. 
To  start  the  sun,  declares  M.  Fiammariqp, 
not  less  than  3,550,000  milliards  of  such  teams 
would  suffice.  And  is  the  giant  to  exist  for 
the  service  and  accommodation  of  the  mite? 
It  is  when  he  passes  from  the  physical  or 
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physiological  to  the  moral  and  the  theologi- 
cal point  of  view  that  the  writer  is  able  to 
soar  to  the  height  of  his  argument.  His 
method  seems  to  be  mainly  that  of  assuming 
the  universal  diffusion  of  life  throughout 
creation,  and  of  leaving  to  the  gainsayer  the 
task  of  establishing  the  right  of  the  earth  to 
a  monopoly.  Why  should  ours  be  the  privi- 
leged world  ?  So  far  from  being  the  best  in  a 
moral  sense,  it  is  absolutely  bad,  and  would 
be  known  for  such  but  for  the  inveterate  op- 
timism of  its  rulers,  especially  its  philoso- 
phers and  priests.  The  fallacy  with  which 
M.  Flammarion  has  no  patience  is,  that  what- 
ever exists  here  is  intrinsically  good  and  rigiit. 
In  face  of  the  actual  state  of  the  world  every 
candid  man  must  be  a  pessimist.  The  wolf 
is  forever  preying  upon  the  innocent  sheep. 
Brutal  force  weighs  down  virtuous  weakness. 
Dark  passions  dominate  here  ;  base  intrigues 
bear  rule  there.  As  in  the  days  of  Brutus, 
good  men  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Be- 
fore the  Supreme,  indeed,  all  is  optimism. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  his  works  are  all  good, 
all  holy,  all  beneticent.  But  where  is  this 
his  rule  carried  out  in  (hct?  Not  on  the 
earth,  we  have  seen.  There  must  then  he 
further  and  superior  spheres  of  life  and  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  plurality  of  worlds  is  a  neces- 
sary truth  in  a  philosophical  sense,  and  de- 
manded by  justice  in  a  moral  sense.  Many 
writers  have  gone  into  the  question  of  the 
probable  stature,  strength,  and  configuration 
of  our  fullow-beings  in  other  spheres.  Chris- 
tian Wolff  long  ago  fixed  the  height  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jupiter  at  forty  feet  eight  in- 
ches. The  Fourierists  have  more  recently 
imagined  a  kind  of  celestial  hierarchy  in 
which  the  successive  groups  rise  one  alwve 
another,  in  analogy  with  those  of  the  lower 
universe,  into  what  M.  Renaud  has  termed 
binivirs,  trmiverSy  quatrinivers^  etc.  The 
planets  themselves  have  souls,  and  die  out,  as 
ours  will  do,  to  give  place  to  newer  forms 
of  planetiiry  life.  Swedenborg,  everybody 
knows,  grew  so  familiar  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  planets  in  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  his  leisure  moments  of 
spiritual  ecstasy,  that  he  has  left  us  little  to 
find  «iut  touching  the  moral  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  our  brethren  in  those  abodes. 
The  feelings  with  which  we,  in  turn,  inspire 
those  remote  relations  of  ours — the  lively 
warmth  of  Venus,  the  dignified  calm  of  Jupi- 
ter, the  sardonic  coldness  of  Saturn — are  not 
less  matters  of  fact  and  veracity.  Science, 
thus  interpreted,  points  to  a  place  for  our 
souls  among  those  radiant  spheres.  Trans- 
ported among  new  conditions  of  existence, 
they  may  contract  or  put  forth  powers  akin 
to  those 'of  the  happier  beings  whose  lot  has 
been  already  cast  there.  And,  as  to  what 
that  lot  may  be,  it  makes  the  mouth  water  to 


listen  to  M.  Flammarion  lecturing  us.  In  an 
atmosphere  no  longer  composed  of  oxygen 
and  azote,  what  ills  of  climate  may  not  be 
spared  those  fortunate  denizens  ?  The  whole 
pulmonary  apparatus  is  doubtless  modified, 
and  with  it  the  whole  system  of  organic  func- 
tions. Instead  of  the  gross  and  clumsy  plan 
of  keepin|j  up  the  bodily  growth  and  warmth 
by  food,  liquid  and  solid, — the  degrading  ex- 
pedient of  borrowing  for  that  end.the  debris 
of  other  beings,  and,  worst  of  all,  that  of 
killing  and  devouring  those  endowed  with 
life, — there  may  be  a  system  of  **  nourishing 
atmospheres,'*  composed  of  elements  nutri- 
tious m  themselves,  and  capable  of  assimila- 
tion by  organs  of  corresponding  ethereal  tex- 
ture. In  the  general  repeal  of  laws  which 
belong  to  man's  inferior  state,  that  of  **  la- 
bor '*  may  come  in  for  the  earliest  abolition, 
and  with  it  go  all  those  vulgar  cares,  appetites, 
and  ambitions  to  which  so  much  of  the  mis- 
cry  and  ennui  of  terrestrial  life  are  due.  Vice 
will  never  have  arisen.  The  origin  of  evil 
will  offer  no  point  for  philosophers  to  wran- 
gle over  ;  for  evil  itself  will  never  have  stepped 
in.  Another  »*  law  '*  abrogated,  or  rather 
never  set  in  force,  will  be  that  of  '*  death." 
War  and  violence,  excess  and  decay,  being 
unknown  in  those  happy  regions,  the  ide:i  of 
dying  will  be  out  of  the  question.  Peace 
and  right  will  reign  undisturbed.  The  very 
faculties  of  the  intellect  will  partake  the 
purity  and  the  elevation  of  the  monil  nature. 
The  tedious  and  cumbrous  processes  of  exper- 
iment and  observation  will  be  replaced  by  a 
direct  and  transcendental  vision  of  truth.  It 
seems  as  if  the  limits  of  logic  itself  will  be 
struck  off  as  fetters  from  the  spirit.  The  old 
problems  insoluble  here  will  seem  perfectly 
contemptible.  The  circle  will  have  been 
squared  there  long  ago,  and  philosophers* 
stones  will  be  picked  up  by  the  roadside. 
The  elixir  of  life,  indeed,  will  be  unknown, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  will  be  superflu- 
ous. Art  and  science  will  ^nter  upon  new 
phases.  Numeration  will  proceed  by  such 
nov^l  and  unprecedented  processes  that  we 
tremble  to  pronounce  what  two  and  two  may 
be  expected  to  make  in  M.  Flammarion 's  de- 
veloped universe.  A  new  M.  Cousin,  more- 
over, will  be  required  to  make  the  analysis 
of  the  altered  metaphysics  du  Beau,  du  Vrai 
et  du  Bien. 

But  we  are  dazzled  and  lose  breath  as  we 
attempt  to  follow  M.  Flammarion  in  his  flight 
through  space.  It  is  magnificent ;  but  it  is 
not  science.  Chained  to  our  native  earth, 
which  to  his  aspiring  gaze,  filled  with  the 
glories  of  other  worlds,  seems  so  imperfect 
and  contemptible, — un  monde  informe  groS" 
sier,  chetif  miserable  et  imparfait,~-yfo  are 
conscious  of  our  inability  to  soar  to  those 
heigh ts  of  ethereal  speculation.     We  can  but 
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stand  by  in  rsepectful  silence  while  he  dis- 
courses to  us  of  things  that  meet  his  in- 
spired sit^ht  in  the  third  heaven,  and  listen 
with  wunder  and  awe  to  the  rapture  with 
which  lie  proclaims,  in  such  reasoning,  his 
conviction  of  the  certainty  of  his  hypothesis. 


THE    EVE    OF    ELECTION. 


and  invites  us  to  look  up  with  him,  ha 
hand,  to  the  twinkling  faces  of  the  stars  i 
the  abodes  of  a  humanity  akin  to,  ^ 
surpassing  our  own — Saluons!  mes  fr 
saluons  tons;  ce  sorU  les  Humanites  nos  « 
qui  pMsent  ? 


THE  EVE  OP  ELECTION. 

BT   JOHN   O.   WHITTISB. 

From  gold  to  gray  one  mild  sweet  day 
Of  Indian  Summer  fades  too  soon  ; 

But  tenderly  above  the  sea. 
Hangs  white  and  calm  the  Hunter's  moon« 

In  its  pale  fire  the  village  spire 
Shows  like  the  zodiac's  spectral  lanoe ; 

The  painted  walls,  whereon  it  falls, 
Transfigured  stand  in  marble  trance. 

0*er  fallen  leaves  the  west  wmd  grieves. 
Yet  comes  the  seedtime  round  again  ; 

And  morn  shall  see  the  State  sown  free    . 
With  baleful  tares  or  healthful  grain. 

Along  the  street  the  shadows  meet 

Of  Destiny,  whose  hands  conceal 
The  moulds  of  fate  that  shape  the  State  ; 

And  make  or  mar  the  common  weal. 

Around  I  see  the  powers  that  be, 
1  stand  by  Empire's  primal  springs. 

And  princes  meet  in  every  street. 
And  hear  the  tread  of  uncrowned  kings. 

Hark  !  through  the  crowd  the  laugh  runs  loud, 

Beneath  the  sad,  rebuking  moon  ; 
God  save  the  land  a  careless  hand 

May  shake  or  swerve  ere  morrow's  noon. 

No  jest  is  this  ;  one  cast  amiss 

May  blast  the  hope  of  Freedom's  year  ;     . 
Oh,  take  me  where  are  hearts  of  prayer. 

And  foreheads  bowed  in  reverent  fear. 

Not  lightly  fall  beyond  recall. 
The  written  scroll  a  breath  can  float ; 

The  crowning  fact,  the  kingliest  act 
Of  freedom,  is  the  freeman's  vote. 

For  pearls  that  gem  a  diadem. 

The  diver  in  the  deep  sea  dives ; 
The  regal  right  we  boast  to-night 

Is  owned  through  costlier  sacrifice. 

The  blood  of  Vane  ;  his  prison  pain 
Who  traced  the  path  the  pilgrim  trod  ; 

And  hers  whose  faith  drew  strength  fh>m  death. 
And  prayed  her  Russell  up  to  God. 

Our  hearts  grow  cold  ;  we  lightly  hold 
The  right  which  brave  men  died  to  fpAa  ; 

The  fire,  the  cord,  the  axe,  the  sword. 
Grim  nurses  at  its  birth  of  pain. 


Tour  shadows  rend,  and  o'er  us  bend, 
O  martyrs,  with  your  crowns  and  palms. 

Breathe  through  these  throngs  your  l^ttle-so 
Your  scaffold  prayers  and  dungeon  psalma 

Look  from  the  sky,  like  God's  great  eye. 
Thou  solemn  moon,  with  searching  beam. 

Till  in  the  might  of  thy  pure  light 
Our  mean  self-seekings  meaner  seem. 

Shame  from  our  hearts  unworthy  arts. 
The  fraud  designed,  the  purpose  dark  ; 

And  smite  away  the  hands  we  lay 
Profanely  on  the  sacred  ark. 

To  party  claims  and  private  aims. 
Reveal  that  august  dvx  of  Truth, 

To  which  are  given  the  age  of  heaven, 
The  beauty  of  immortal  youth. 

So  shall  our  voice  of  sovereign  choice 
Swell  the  deep  bass  of  duty  done. 

And  strike  the  key  of  time  to  be. 
When  God  and  man  shall  speak  as  one. 


SYMBOLS. 

Still  hearts,  whose  passions  never  stir. 
At  times  I  envy  your  repose; 

Smooth  lakes,  where  coyest  wild-fowl  wl 
Ye  feel  no  troublous  ebbs  and  flows. 

Yet,  tropic  hearts,  your  fiercer  play 
Of  sup  and  storm,  of  moon  and  nigfal 

Is  dearer  than  perpetual  day 
la  Arctic  summer's  glacial  light. 

Great  clouds,  which  bear  upon  your  bae 
The  sunshine,  in  your  breasts  the  stor 

Alps  of  the  air,  whose  pathless  tracks 
Ye  course  with  ever-changing  form  ; 

By  morning  touched  with  aureole  light. 
At  sunset  stranded,  firing  far 

Your  dull  distress-guns,  or  at  night 
Raced  through  by  many  a  startled  at 

Ye  are  the  types  that  Genios  loves  ! 
So,  moulded  by  an  inward  stress, 
A  shade,  a  storm,  it  o'er  us  moves, 
A  power  to  threaten  or  to  bless. 

W.  W.  1 
^BUickwood^i  Magazine. 
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EuzABETii  IT.  WniTTiEB. — The  tidings  of  the  at*  fait  at  writing  answers  to  questions  put  to 
death  of  tlizjibeth  U.  W  hittier,  at  Amesbury,  :  him,  had  only  received  fourteen  or  fifteen  les- 
only  sister  of  the  poet,  went  to  the  hearts  of  many  ,  sous,  was  able  ta  articulate  many  words,  and  to 
Id  this  community  with  a  pang  like  that  of  per-  j  understand  what  was  said  to  him  by  watching 
sonal  loss.  Esiiimitle  and  gifted  in  herself,  Sliss  the  movement  of  the  mouth  of  his  preceptor  ; 
W'bitticr's  life  has  been  so  identified  with  that  of  but  having  received  so  few  lessons,  it  could  not  h9 
her  brother,  and  her  nume  so  closely  associated  expected  that  he  should  have  made  much  prog 
with  his,  that  the  thousands  who  admire  his  i  ress. 
genius  and  revere  him  as  a  man  can  but  feel 
deeply  pained  in  his  great  bereavement. 

Mibs  \V  hittier  had  been  ao  invalid  for  many 
years,  but  for  the  hist  few  months  her  suflferings 
have  been  extreme,  and  her  condition  one  of 
almost  entire  prostration.  Still  her  disease  was 
so  gradual  in  its  progress  that  its  fatal  termina- 
tion was  an  unexpected  blow  to  all  her  friends. 

Miss  VVhittier's  published  poems  were  few,  bat 
they  showed  a  high  moral  purpose  and  finished 
grace  kindred  to  her  brother's  genius.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  both  Mr.  and  Miss  Whittier 
joined  in  the  production  of  an  appropriate  poem 
for  the  beneficent  fair  held  some  years  since  in 
Boston  ;  and  our  readei-s  will  recall  Miss  Whit- 
tier's  two  latest  published  poems, — though  neither 
is  very  recent, — "/fo  Dr.  Kane  in  Cuba,*'  and 
*•  Tribute  to  Ludy  Franklin.** 

Regard  for  the  delicacy  of  a  nature  which  held 
Uself  shriukingly  aloof  from  publicity  forbids 
more  than  a  passing  tribute  to  its  rare  loveliness  ; 
but  it  niny  at  lesibt  be  said  that  with  her  has 
passed  away  n  life  fragrant  with  Christian  graces 
and  beautiful  in  its  charities, — a  character  atonoe 
strong  and  delicate,  and  a  mind  rich  in  those 
qualities  which  will  always  link  her  memory  with 
the  fame  of  the  deepest-hearted  poet  of  our  coun- 
try and  time. — JSTcwburyport  Herald, 


Teaching  tub  Dumb  to  Speak. —  M.  Mary 
has  Tutix)ducet.l  into  London  a  system,  which  some 
time  since  caui^ed  much  interest  in  Germany,  for 
teaching  dumb  persons  to  spe«ik.  To  the  minor- 
ity of  the  ccmniuuity  this  may  appear  a  start- 
ling, nay,  an  absurd,  proposition  ;  but  it  is  one, 
nevertheless,  which,  we  believe,  will  stand  the 
test  of  proof.  IIa\  ing  obtained  a  perfect  aptitude 
for  the  finger  alphabet,  the  pupils  are  gradually 
trained  in  the  systems  adopted  by  M.  Mary, 
which  is  carried  on  without  mer«  signs,  the  basis 
of  the  system  being  what  is  termed  artificial  lip 
pronunciation.  We  were  invited  some  few  da^rs 
since  to  M.  Marj-'s  residence  in  Bulstrode  Street, 
'  where  we  met  two  pupils,  one  a  little  French 
'  girl,  of  only  eight  years  of  age,  who  spoke  ser- 
t  eral  sentences  in  French,  of  which  we  under- 
stood nearly  every  word,  and  replied  to  questions 
addressed  to  her  by  M.  Mary  merely  from  watch- 
ing the  action  of  the  mouth.  Whenerer  M.  Mary 
pointed  to  any  article  of  ftirnitare«  etc.,  in  the 
room,  she  immediately  gave  the  word  l^  which  it 
was  known.  A  young  man,  another  papU,  who 
had  been  for  some  six  yean  in  the  DW  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  and  who  of  ooone,  wasperftoUy 


French  ingenuity  has  just  devised  a  means  of 
I  producing  a  newspaper  which  is  to  be  distributed 
I  gratis,  to  contain  no  advertisements,  and  yet 
which  is  to  give  a  profit  to  its  proprietor.  The 
prospectus  of  the  Journal  des  Abonnes  appears 
in  Figaro,  but  is  by  no  means  a  joke.  The  peri- 
odical is  to  appear  twice  a  month,  and  to  consist  of 
thirty- two  quarto  pages.  It  is  to  contain  a  Parisian 
chronicle,  reviews  of  books,  articles  on  the  fash- 
ions for  the  ladies,  works  of  fiction,  travels,  etc.  ; 
also  caricatures,  autographs,  and  occasionally 
music.  The  paper  is  to  be  white,  the  print  good, 
and  it  is  to  be  distributed  gratis, — to  all  persons, 
its  projector  adds,  **  who  commission  me  to  sub- 
scribe in  their  name  to  a  daily  paper,  to  one  of  the 
principal  French  reviews,  or  to  a  weekly  illus- 
trated paper.*'  While  that  subscription  lasts,  the 
subscriber  will  receive  the  Journal  des  Abonnes^ 
whose  proprietor's  profit  is  to  consist  of  the  trade 
allowance  made  to  him  by  the  papers  to  which  he 
is  commissioned  to  subscribe.  M.  de  Villemes- 
sant,  the  director  of  the  Figaro  and  of  one  or 
two  other  journals,  uinounces  the  appear^ce  of 
the  first  number  of  the  new  paper  lor  the  1st  of 
October.  He  reckons  on  an  enormous  number  of 
subscribers  on  the  terms  he  proposes,  but  even 
then  he  would  not  see  his  way  to  a  profit  if  he 
did  not  expect  the  custom  of  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  take  in  several  papers.  The  speculation 
seems  a  hazardous  one,  but  he  counts  confidently 
on  its  proving  remunei*ative. 


Tasso  creeping  oat  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop 
would  make  a  very  pretty  picture  of  the  vain 
glories  of  this  life,  and  of  the  emptiness  of  poetic 
glory.  The  auction-room  often  brings  to  light, 
in  an  old  letter,  or  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  aged 
book,  shreds  of  the  true  story,  a  lineament  of  the 
fiioe  without  paint,  or  a  bit  of  the  time-honored 

Elate,  lacking  its  former  showy  gilt.  What  a 
ttle  lesson  does  this  scrap  from  Paris  teach  us : 
"  A  curious  autograph  of  Tasso  was  sold  to-4ay, 
which  gives  an  insight  into  the  poet's  early  strug- 
gles :  I,  the  undersigned,  acknowledge  to  have 
received  firom  Abrahsm  Levy,  twenty-five  livres, 
for  which  sum  I  have  pledged  a  sword  of  my  te- 
ther's, six  shirts,  and  two  silver  spoons."  The 
document  bears  the  date  of  March  2, 1570,  ml 
which  time  Taaso  was  iweoty-aiz. 


ONE    FAULT    OF    MODEBIT    NOVELISTS. 
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One  Fault  of  Modern  Novelist3. — ^Therc  is 
another  practice  of  certain  novelists,  vrhich  an- 
noys me  not  a  little — that  is,  to  dish  up  the  same 
ohiirocters  either  as  principals  or  secondaries  in 
every  story.  It  is  not  merely  objectionable  on 
the  ground  that  character>drawing  is  almost  the 
best  p:irt  of  fiction,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  in- 
structive ;  but  there  is  such  poverty  in  invention, 
or  such  inveterate  indolence,  implied  in  the  prac- 
tice. It  is  bad  enough  if  a  strolling  company 
must  perform  **  Coriolanus  "  with  the  same  corps 
that  gave  the  '*  Road  to  Ruin  ;  "  and  it  is  hard 
to  surrender  one's  sympathy  to  Romeo,  when  he 
perpetually  recalls  feremy  Diddler  ;  still,  these 
poor  creatures  do  their  utmost  so  to  disguise  their 
identities  that  you  shall  not  detect  them.  Where- 
as, in  the  novel,  it  is  the  same  dreary  personage 
that  broke  your  heart  in  the  ••  Three  Crows,'* 
that  is  now  dogging  your  steps  in  **  Drivelling 
Manor  ;  "  and  the  l^ore  that  cost  you  the  thread 
of  one  story  by  your  efibrts  to  skip  him,  turns  up  in 
a  totally  diHerent  book  to  be  your  misery  once  more. 

When  Siincho  was  relating  the  memorable 
story  of  the  shepherd  to  his  master,  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  arrested  in  his  narrative  by  Don 
Quixote's  inability  to  tell  how  many  sheep  had 
been  ferried  over  the  stream.  **  'Fore  God," 
said  he,  *'  if  you  have  forgotten  the  score,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  continue  the  story."  These 
people  are,  however,  more  exacting  still ;  for  they 
Gallon  you  to  bear  in  mind  who  was  each  person's 
father  and  mother,  who  their  uncles  and  aunts 
and  good  friends.  A  name  turns  up  suddenly 
in  the  story  without  any  intimation  w^o  he  is 
and  whence  he  comes.  You  turn  back  to  trace 
him  ;  alas,  it  is  to  a  story  published  the  year  be- 
fore, and  nine  others  dating  successively  as  many 
years  back,  you  must  go, — a  labor  that  may  pos- 
sibly not  bo  requited  by  any  interest  intended  to 
surround  him.  In  the  reading  of  these  books,' 
if  not  well  '*  posted  "  in  all  by  the  same  author, 
and  gifted  with  a  retentive  memory  besides,  a 
man  feels  like  a  parvenu  suddenly  introduced 
into  a  society  where  except  himself  each  knows  and 
is  known  to  his  neighbor.  He  has  the  humiliat- 
ing consciousness  that  in  a  company  so  intimately 
united,  he  himself,  the  intruder,  is  de  trop.  He 
sees  that  every  one  knows  the  Duke  of  Allsorts, 
and  that  nobody  is  surprised  when  Lady  Mumford 
appe:irs,  and  he  naturally  concludes  that  he  has 
no  business  in  a  society  where  he  is  the  only  one 
who  b:i8  to  inquire  who  are  those  around  him. 
Why  will  not  these  writers  give  us  with  a  new 
book  a  chronological  table,  and  let  us  learn  who 
begat  whom  7 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  thing  is  harder  than 
mere  chronology — it  is  far  more  ;  it  is  the  Dar- 
winian theory  applied  to  fiction  and  the  law  of 
development  introduced  into  tale  writing.  The 
homunculus  of  some  book  of  ten  years  ago  may 
be  the  foreground  figure  of  a  later  work  :  and  the 
child  you  have  scarcely  noticed  at  one  time,  may 
have  been  developed  into  the  grandmother  of  a 
present  heroine. 

This  is  simply  intolerable.  I  ask  for  a  story, 
and  you  give  me  a  census  return  ;  I  want  a  tale, 
and  I  get  an  extract  from  a  baptismal  registry. — 
Blackwood 


THE  VOICE  OF  NIGHT. 

How  beautiful  the  heavens  look  to-night ! — 
So  calm,  transparent ;  and  the  starry  crowd,- 

Those  exquisite  embodiments  of  light. 
Could  ye  not  almost  fancy  they  were  proud 

Of  their  own  loveliness? — that  they  had  bliss 

In  beaming  forth  on  such  a  night  as  this  7 

Forever  and  forever  there  is  set 
In  the  enduring  sky  a  seal  and  sign, 

A  voiceless  evidence  of  God ! — which  yet 
Unchanged  shall  live,  when  this  frail  form  o 
mine 

Hath  mouldered  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Leaving  no  record  of  its  mortal  birth. 

The  elementM  of  which  we  are  composed 
May  perish  ;  they  are  finite  ;  but  the  soul 

Bursts  from  the  frame  in  which  it  laid  enclosed. 
Beyond  the  grasping  reach  of  Time's  control ! 

That  spirit  which  within  us  swells  and  speaks, 

Sha\\  find  the  immortality  it  seeks! 

Oh,  thou  ! — Creator  !— God  ! — and  can  it  be 
That  man  is  heir  to  thine  own  glorious  heav- 
en ? — 
'Tis  so  ! — the  light  which  is  suhltmiiy, — 
The  essence  which  is  thought,  by  thee  wert 
given  ! 
The  fear  and  heaviness  of  doubt  are  o'er — 
I  muse,  and  feel — and  tremble — and  adore  ! 


The  Utilization  of  Minute  Life, — By  Dr.  T. 
L.  Phipson,  F.  C.  S.  London,  etc.  Groom- 
bridge  &  Sons. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Phipson  is  to  redeem  the 
science  of  zoology  and  botany  fVom  the  charge 
of  being  unpractical.  To  efiect  this  he  his 
taken  certain  classes  of  invertebrata  and  set 
himself  to  show  how  they  contribute  directly  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  Thus  he  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  insects  which  produce  silk,  another 
to  those  which  produce  color — as  the  cochineal, 
another  to  those  which  produce  wax  or  honey  ; 
and  treats  of  insects  employed  in  medicine,  oi 
certain  Crustacea — as  lobsters  and  crabs,  cl 
worms  and  leeches,  and  of  polypes — as  the  coTiC 
insect  and  sponges.  The  result  is  a  most  pleasant 
volume  fiill  of  interesting  and  useful  information. 
Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  has  yet  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  insects. 
M.  Andre  Jean,  director  of  a  large  silkworm  es- 
tablishment at  Neuilly,  has  effected  wonders  by 
breeding  only  ft'om  the  largest  and  finest  silk- 
worm moths.  In  this  matter,  as  is  shown  by 
their  invention  of  pisciculture,  the  French  an 
ahead  of  us.  We  heartily  commend  this  work. 
In  point  of  getting  up— paper  and  type — it  is  si 
near  as  possible  to  perfection. 


One  of  our  Regent  Street  photographers  hti 
recently  introduced  a  novelty  m  the  mode  of  tak- 
ing carte-de-visite  photographs  with  the  ngn»- 
tures  of  the  sitters  appended.  This  gives  bat 
little  extra  trouble.  The  sitter  simply  signs  hit 
name  to  a  slip  of  paper,  and  finds  its  fiio-simile, 
diminished  in  size,  transferred  to  the  portrsiti 
when  they  come  home. 
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REPOET  OF  THE  SANITARY  COMMITTEE: 


BXINO  THB 


EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BY  THE  COMMISSION 


BBLATXXO    TO 


TREATMENT  OF  UNION  PRISONERS  BY  THE  REBELS. 


EVIDENCE  OF  OFFICEES  AND  SOIDIEES  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES  AMY* 
RETURNED  AFTER  CONFINEMENT  IN  REBEL  PRISONa 


Testimony  taken  at  Annapolis ^  Maryland^  at 
United  States  Army  General  Hospital^  Di- 
vision No.  1,  May'31,  A.D.  1864. 

Commissioners  Present. — Dr.  Valen- 
tine Mott,  Dr.  Edward  Delafield,  Gouverneur 
M.  Wilkins,  Esci-,  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace, 
Hon.  J.  I.  Clarke  Hare,  Rev.  Treadwell 
Waldcn. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PRIVATES  AND  NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Private  Joseph  Grider,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined : — 
I  come  from  East  Tennessee,  near  Knox- 
villc ;  enlisted  in  the  3d  East  Tennessee  in- 
fantry. 1  was  taken  prisoner  near  home, 
betrayed  by  a  citizen,  80th  October,  18G3. 
I  was  taken  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  then 
taken  to  Richmond.  I  am  fifty-ei^ht  years 
of  age ;  my  health  was  pretty  good  when  I 
•was  last  captured.  The  first  time  I  was 
balled  and  chained  at  Macon,  Georgia.  I 
escaped  from  Macon,  Georgia;  was  taken 
as  a  spy ;  some  papers  found  on  me  —  re- 
cruiting [)apers.  Was  put  in  Libby  Prison 
first,  kept  there  about  three  weeks,  then  was 
removed  to  Danville.  I  first  escaped  August 
31st,  and  atlerwards  was  retaken.  I  then 
had  my  uniform  on  as  I  had  before  when  I 
was  taken  as  a  spy.  When  I  reached  Rich- 
mond my  health  was  only  tolerable  good, 

•  The  term  "  United  Stntes  Army  »*  Is  used  here 
and  oKsewhere  fur  oonveuience,  Aud  indudea  both 
the  regular  and  vuluntecr  service. 


which  was  occasioned  by  the  treatment  I  had 
previously  received.  During  while  I  wa« 
escaping  I  lived  on  stolen  com  and  stolen 
pigs ;  I  t)roiled  the  meat  in  the  mountains ;  I 
was  in  Libby  about  three  weeks;  was  in 
Danville  over  five  months.  Lefl  Danville 
IGth  of  April  to  come  here. 

In  Libby  my  daily  ration  was  corn  bread 
—  very  rough.  It  was  not  sieved  —  plenty 
of  whole  grains  in  it;  (witness  gives  the 
measure,  which  amounts  to  about  311  cubie 
inches).  There  were  com  husks  also  in  the 
bread  as  lar^e  as  my  two  fingers.  I  kept  a 
journal,  but  it  was  taken  fi^)m  me ;  it  was  in 
the  hayersack.  Had  meat  sometimes,  about 
every  other  day,  about  two  ounces.  The 
bread  weighed  from  a  half  pound  to  three- 
quarters  —  for  two  men  —  as  some  of  our  men 
weighed  it.  I  could  have  eat  up  mv  rations 
and  my  partner's  and  not  had  enough  at  that, 
when  I  was  well.  It  was  just  the  diet  that 
made  me  sick ;  the  bread  was  not  done  half 
the  time. 

Everything  was  taken  from  me  but  mj 
dress  coat,  shirt,  pants  and  boots ;  slept  on 
the  floor;  walkea  many  a  night  to  keep 
warm ;  there  were  two  hundred  and  foi^rteen 
men  in  the  room  I  staid  in ;  we  laid  close  to- 
gether, about  a  foot  apart. 

Rations  at  Libby  not  the  same  as  at  Dan- 
ville ;  at  Danville  we  got  black  bread,  which 
we  drew  until  it  gave  out,  then  we  had  com 
bread.    There  were  lots  of  men  who  walked 

t  Representing  a  fraetlon  more  than  twelve  oniieef 
of  raw  corn  meal. 
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all  night  to  keep  warm.  At  Danville  we  got 
bigger  of  the  black  bread  than  common ;  I 
threw  it  up,  I  couldn't  eat  it.  It  is  mad^  of 
cane  seed ;  I  never  knew  it  to  be  eaten  be- 
fore. I  was  in  Danville  about  four  weeks 
before  the  diarrhoea  came  on  me ;  I  had  lost 
flesh  before  and  since  my  capture.  My 
healthy  weight  is  from  two  hundred  and 
twelve  to  two  hundred  and  foartaen  pounds. 
I  went  into  the  hospital  when  I  had  the 
diarrhcea;  there  got  p6a-soup  and  a  slice  of 
white  bread,  «ze  of  half  mv  hand.  I  found 
bugs  in  the  soup,  that  was  boiled  out  of  the 
peas.    I  was  there  twelve  days  before  they 

Skve  me  any  me<ficme,  or  told  me  what  was 
e  matter  with  me. 

My  diarrhoea  had  stopped  some  time  be- 
fbre#I  was  exchanged ;  I  afterwards  had  the 
pleurisy.  I  have  gained  flesh  since  I  came 
here.  They  abuse  the  Tennesseans 'worse 
than  other  prisoners.  Our  food  was  about 
the  same. 

They  would  not  let  you  look  out  the  win- 
dows. They  shot  seven  men  for  looking  out ; 
^e  was  shot  on  my  floor ;  his  name  was  Ro- 
bert McGiII ;  he  got  well ;  he  had  just  put 
his  hand  out  to  throw  out  some  water. 

It  was  warm  enough  in  the  day-time  when 
we  were  stirring  about  Sometimes  we  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  privy  and  sometimes  we 
were  not.  We  have  been  kept  from  it  so 
much  as  three  days,  until  we  fouled  the  floor 
—  this  was  for  punishment  for  tnking  a  little 
slat  or  such  thin«,  by  those  who  were  on  the 
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lower  floor, 
as  I  got 


I  can  eat  two  such  corn  cakes 
JOSEPH  GRIDER. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
Maj  3l8t,  1804. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  Jackbox  O.  Broshers,  sworn  and 
examined : — 

Age,  twenty  years;  height,  six  feet  one 
inch;  ordinary  weight  from  one  hundred 
and  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds.  I  have  weighed  but  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds ;  improved  for  a  while  in 
weight  in  tne  army,  i  enlisted  from  Spencer 
county,  Indiana,  in  the  65th  Indiana;  cap- 
tured December  16th;  in  prison  at  Belle 
Isle,  and  at  Pemberton  buildings  in  Rich- 
mond. 

Was  clad  with  great  coat  and  blanket 
when  taken.  They  were  taken  from  me; 
they  gave  me  no  blankets  or  covering.  I 
wore  a  jacket,  shirt,  drawers,  &c.,  while  in 
prison.  The  prison  was  not  a  very  cood 
place  to  stay ;  it  was  a  tent ;  I  staid  in  it  at 
Belle  Isle ;  the  rain  came  in ;  suffered  from 
the  cold;  it  was  cold  weather;  had  some 
little  fire  part  of  the  time ;  I  had  a  Sibley 


tent  Tery  much  torn ;  the  fire  was  in  tb 
centre. 

I  sow  a  ^ood  many  men— over  tfaro 
hundred  —  without  shelter  for  some  weekn 
I  slept  on  an  old  coat  I  got  from  a  rebel 
Ho  man  ever  said  he  was  comfortable  in  prii 
on ;  our  men  would  sleep  upon  what  the; 
could  get ;  I  have  a  chronic  diarrhoea ;  ha! 
corn  bread  tn  prison ;  before  I  cMne  mnm 
they  gave  us  more ;  I  had  enough  for  a  vrJuh 
of  such  as  was  given  us ;  no  whole  grains  ii 
my  bread;  it  was  white  com  bread;  hac 
pork  once;  don't  know  how  often  I  hac 
beef;  don't  think  seven  times ;  was  in  BeU< 
Isle  about  two  and  a  half  moaths ;  got  i 
piece  of  meat  about  the  size  of  my  two  fin- 
ffers.  I  judge  it  had  worms  in  it  by  thi 
holes  I  saw;  before  I  came  away,  I  go) 
enough  of  such  as  it  was,  but  at  first  ] 
did  not. 

I  k)6t  my  strength  I  think  for  the  want  oi 
food ;  it  was  a  month  and  a  half  that  we  had 
no  meat ;  had  not  been  sick  before  I  entered 
the  army;  most  of  the  men  complained  d 
being  hungry ;  they  appeared  ravenom  wlwi 
Uie  rations  were  brought  in. 

I  have  gained  strength  since  I  have  been 
here ;  I  have  the  diarrhoea ;  had  it  about  twc 
weeks  before  I  came  from  prison ;  I  think  1 
lost  my  strength  before  the  diarrhoea  hegBn ; 
lost  my  flesh  afterward;  the  worst  m  my 
weakness  was  after  the  diarrhoea  commeno* 
ed ;  could  not  have  walked  three  miles  witb 
out  resting  before  the  diarrhoea  came  on. 

I  did  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  air,  bol 
the  want  of  room ;  I  suffered  from  c<^  a 
great  deal;  about  fourteen  to  fifteen  men 
sleep  in  a  Sibley  tent  in  our  army. 

I  got  some  crackers  that  they  said  came 
frova.  the  Sanitary  Commission,  a  cap,  ovei> 
coat  and  canteen ;  the  other  men  got  some 
clothing,  too,  that  they  said  came  from  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 

My  rations  were  somewhat  less  than  this 
bible.* 

JACKSON  O.  BROSHERa 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
lUy  3i8t,  18(H. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commisiioner. 


Corporal  William  M.  Smith,  tuwm  and 
examined : — 

I  am  twenty-two  years  old;  from  Ken- 
tucky ;  enlisted  in  the  8th  Kentucky  reffimeirt 
September  24th,  1861 ;  was  captur^  Sgp> 
tember  20th,  1863 ;  taken  to  Richmond,  Vus 
ginia;  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Cha^ 
tanooga. 

I  was  put  in  Smith's  building,  after  being 
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«ome  six  days  at  Belle  Isle;  in  Smith's build- 
1112  about  two  months. 

Had  on  good  clothes  when  ta^cen  in ;  they 
took  blankets  and  oil  cloth,  extra  shirt  and 
drawers,  &c.,  from  me ;  while  we  were  in 
Richmond,  there  were  some  Sanitary  clothes 
sent  there;  they  were  needed  mighty  bad; 
the  rebels  have  taken  a  heap  of  Sanitary 
clothing,  I  think. 

At  Belle  Isle,  laid  out  on  the  naked 
ground ;  it  rained  Eome  two  days. 

I  took  the  small-pox  in  Danville ;  I  was 
then  taken  to  the  hospital ;  I  wore  the  same 
clothing  I  had  before  I  got  it;  I  wore  the 
same  clothes  when  I  came  on  here ;  I  believe 
I  had  a  shirt  and  my  dress  cc^  washed;  I 
washed  my  drawers  myself. 
*    1  came  here  the  second  of  May. 

My  health  was  pretty  good  when  taken 
prisoner ;  when  I  letl  I  was  taken  out  of  the 
nospital ;  I  guess  it  was  the  small-pox,  er}'sip- 
elas  and  diarrhcea  which  brought  me  down. 

When  I  was  in  prison,  before  I  was  taken 
sick,  got  a  piece  of  com  bread  about  the  size 
of  this  bible,  (the  same  referred  to  by  the 
other  witness ;)  got  meat  three  or  four  days 
in  the  week  ;  when  sick,  got  a  small  piece  of 
wheat  bread  —  as  much  as  I  could  eat  then 

—  a  piece  of  beef  with  it,  about  two  ounces ; 
sometimes  a  little  beef  soup,  with  red  peas  in 
it,  and  rice ;  we  had  coffee  made  out  of  rye 

—  sometimes,  once  a  day  —  DK>st  every  day ; 
I  took  the  small-pox  first ;  I  was  there  about 
a  week  before  I  took  it ;  felt  pretty  well  be- 
fore; did  not  get  enough  to  eat  before ;  hun- 
gry all  the  time. 

WILLIAM  M.  SMITH. 

8wom  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
May.llst,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Conunissiooer. 

Sergeant  Alfred  P.  Jones,  suxim  and  ex- 
amined : — 

I  am  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  am  from 
Worcester,  Massachusetts;  .•  I  enlbted  Sep- 
tember 14th,  18G1,  in  Boston,  in  the  1st  Mas- 
sachusetts cavalry;  was  taken  prisoner  in 
Virginia,  at  Aldie,  June  17th,  1863;  was 
taken  to  Libby  prison  June  24th,  1863. 

Was  in  prisou  two  days  and  one  night; 
then  taken  to  Belle  Isle,  and  remained  tnere 
some  thirty  days  when  I  was  exchanged; 
I  was  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  tent 

—  it  was  full  of  holes ;  some  were  as  well  off 
and  others  were  not  —  some  laid  on  the  bar© 
ground  —  some  four  hundred;  had  no  blan- 
ket or  overcoat  when  I  went  there. 

I  sold  my  India  rubber  cover  to  a  rebel  to 
buy  breacl  with. 

A  good  many  who  went  to  the  prison  when 
I  did,  had  their  blankets  taken  from  them ; 
the  men  said  they  wanted  the  clothes  for 
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their  own.  aoldiets;  I  used  to  see.  the  rebel 
officers  dressed  in  our  uniforms. 

Most  of  the  men  seemed  to  hav«  cougbSi 
and  were  very  weak. 

The  prisoners  complained  of  a  want  of 
food ;  it  was  a  general  complaint ;  I  walked 
the  streets  many  a  night ;  I  could  not  slee^ 
from  hunger;  all  complained. 

'At  the  time  I  was  there  in  June  and  July, 
18'63,  the  food  was  very  fair,  but  in  small 

Suantitics ;  received  one-fourth  of  a  loaf  in 
le  morning  of  wheat  bread,  which  was  three 
inches  by  three  and  three-fourths,  by  one  and 
three-fourths.  Wc  had  this  twice  a  day ; 
about  two  small  mouthfuls  of  meat.  For 
supper  we  had  a  half  pint  of  bean  soup; 
dont  remember  finding  any  worms  in  it; 
there  would  be  sand  or  gravel  in  it ;  there 
was  no  deficiency  in  water.  We  were  al« 
lowed  to  go  out  in  squads  to  bathe.  There 
were  squads  let  out  to  bathe  and  wash  their 
elothes. 

I  had  nothing  to  sleep  on  ;  it  was  warm  in 
the  day  time,  cool  at  night. 

I  heard  many  complain  of  cramp  and 
pains.  I  lost  fiesh  ana  strength,  and  so  did 
the  others,  from  want  of  food. 

ALFRED  P.  JONES, 
Sergeant  Co.  C,  ist  Haasachosetts  Cavalry. 

Sworn  to  tnd  snbffcribed  before  me, 
Mfty  31st,  18M. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr. 

United  States  Commlsaioner. 

Private  William  D.  Footb,  stoom  and  ex* 
amined:  — 

I  was  bom  in  Canada,  and  enlisted  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  on  Slst  October,  1862, 
in  the  9th  New  York  Cavalry ;  I  am  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  ;  have  been  ib  the  army 
alx>ut  a  year  and  eight  months. 

Was  in  Uie  hands  of  the  rebels  about  nine 
months;  was  at  Belle  Isle,  and  in  the  hospi- 
tal at  Richmond ;  was  well  when  I  was  cap- 
tured ;  I  was  taken  with  diarrhoea. 

For  first  two  or  three  months  at  Belle  Isle 
the  (paJity  of  rations  was  very  good ;  hardly 
sufficient  to  sustain  life  in  quantity.  It  was 
wheat  bread,  almost  four  inches  squ^,  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  a  small 
portion  of  beef —  call  it  two  mouthfiils.  We 
had  this  quantity  of  brepd  twice  a  day,  and  a 
small  dncupful  (x  bean  soup,  which  had  black 
bugs  in  it,  which  would  float  on  the  top. 
We  then  got  corn  bread,  about  half  the  size  of 
thb  Bible,  (the  same  one  previously  referred 
to,)  twke  a  day. 

I  was  seven  weeks  I  had  no  shelter  at  all ; 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  had  a  tent  foil  of 
holes. 

The  latter  part  of  October  received  blaiH 
kets,  &c.,  from  our  Government ;  my  blanket! 
and  ck)tbe8  b^d  been  taken  from  me. 


872  . 

I  lost  flesh.  Out  of  seven  hundred  that 
came  to  Belle  Isle  with  me,  I  think  there 
were  about  two  hundred  got  shelter;  we 
were  exposed  to  the  weather. 

There  was  no  name  for  our  hanger.  When 
a  bone  would  be  thrown  away  by  some,  it 
would  be  taken  up  oilen  b^  others,  and 
boiled  to  get  somethmg  out  of  it 

Ail  who  were  there  failed  in  strength  and 
flesh  as  I  did,  from  starvation,  I  think. 

There  were  no  sheds  put  up  for  us. 

I  should  judge  it, was  the  com  bread  which 
caused  the  diarrhoea.  It  appeared  to  disa- 
gree with  me,  for  when  I  had  wheat  bread,  I 
kept  my  health  perfect  The  com  bread 
gave  me  pain  in  my  boweb ;  oflen  got  whole 
^csins  and  husks,  in  the  bread,  I  am  positive, 
as  I  am  on  my  oath ;  the  proportion  would 
be  small ;  afler  that,  we  got  rye  ^nd  com 
mixed,  of  a  better  quality  of  bread. 

WILLIAM  D.  FOOTE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
HUy  3l8t,  18(H. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  btates  Commissioner. 

Private  Robert  Morrison,  svoom  and 
examined :  — 

I  was  enlisted  from  the  northwest  part  of 
Ohio,  in  Pendleton,  Putnam  county,  Riley 
towni<hip,  in  the  21st  Ohio  Volunteers ;  I  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Chattanoo«;a,  September 
20th,  1863;  I  was  removed  to  Richmond; 
was  two  or  three  days  on  our  way ;  I  was 
stout  and  healthy  when  I  reached  Richmond ; 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  prison  into  which  I 
was  put  —  I  remember,  it  was  Pemberton  ; 
I  remained  there  about  a  month,  was  then 
removed  to  Danville,  Virginia,  remained 
there  till  I  was  brought  here ;  was  placed  in 
buiMings  at  Danville. 

Our  blankets  were  taken  from  ns;  our 
other  clothing  was  left  to  us :  had  no  over- 
coat ;  had  no  watch ;  we  saved  our  money ;  I 
put  it  iu  the  sole  of  my  boot ;  they  searched 
us  for  it;  we  had  a  stove  —  got  wood  once 
in  a  while;    it  was  not  very  comfortable. 

My  health  was  first-rate  before  I  entered 
the  service ;  I  was  in  the  army  about  nine- 
teen months  before  I  was  captured ;  had  no 
bowel  complaint  or  any  other  sickness  while 
in  our  army ;  when  I  went  into  the  army  my 
weight  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds. 

I  cot  a  chunk  of  com  bread  daily,  the  size 
of  this  Bible* ;  it  satisfied  me  and  more  too, 
because  I  couldn't  eat  it ;  sometimes  it  was 
but  about  half  baked;  it  was  of  a  yellow 
color ;  it  was  of  a  musty  taste ;  had  a  very 
small  ration  of  meat  about  as  large  as  three 
of  my  fingers  in  breadth,  and  about  two 
inches  in  thickness. 

*  The  laiiM  before  lefexred  to. 


CRUELTIEB  OF  REBEL  AUTHORITIES 


I  I  was  about  two  months  in  prison  before  1 
took  sick;  my  first  sickness  was  fever  and 
a^e ;  I  had  not  had  it  before  for  some  years ; 
I  have  a  little  bowel  complaint  now,  it  does 
not  trouble  me  much ;  I  oad  the  long  fever 
afterwards.  I  got  some  eggs  then  ;  when  1 
got  so  as  to  be  op  and  around  I  was  sent 
back  to  the  prison;  I  then  took  the  diar- 
rhoea; that  came  on  in  about  three  weeks 
afler  my  retum  to  the  prison ;  it  reduced  me 
down  —  was  sent  back  to  the  hospital ;  got 
wheat  bread  then,  an  egg,  small  piece  of 
meat,  potatoes,  salt  meat,  some  soup  not  very 
good ;  there  was  rice  in  the  soap;  was  in  a 
bed  when  I  had  the  lung  fever ;  I  could  go 
into  com  bread  pretty  fast  at  first ;  the  meat 
was  pretty  good  —  fresh  meat ;  I  was  there 
about  six  months;  if  the  com  bread  had  been 
good,  with  the  meat,  it  would  have  been 
plenty ;  had  not  been  in  the  halnt  of  eating 
corn  bread ;  it  was  kind  of  musty.  In  the 
com  bread  there  were  some  grains  of  com. 

A  hundred  and  fifly  men  in  the  room 
where  I  was.  In  a  warm  evening  the  room 
was  very  close ;  we  had  brooms  to  sweep  the 
room ;  the  privy  was  handy ;  the  room  we 
were  in  was  about  sixty  by  axty  feet ;  we 
had  as  much  food  as  we  wanted,  such  as  it 
was. 

There  was  about  a  foot  between  each  man  as 
we  lay ;  we  had  a  small  yard  we  could  walk 
around,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  wide,  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long ;  I  tliink  it 
was  the  com  bread  and  fresh  meat  that  gave 
me  the  bowel  complaint ;  I  was  not  used  to 
the  com  bread. 

I  am  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

ROBERT  MORRISON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me. 
May  31, 18GK 

D.*P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 


Testimony  taken  at  United  States  Army  Gen- 
eral Hospital f  Division  No.  2,  AnnajxUis, 
Maryland,  May  31,  1864. 

ALL  THE  COXMISSIOXERS  PRESBNT. 

Private  George  Dixqmak,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined :  — 

I  am  fifty-four  years  of  age ;  I  am  from 
Michigan ;  enlisted  in  the  27tn  Regiment  in 
1862;  I  had  always  good  health  till  cap- 
tured ;  was  taken  at  Strawberry  Plain ; 
taken  to  Richmond,  thence  to  BeUe  Island 
about  the  26th  of  January ;  had  no  shelter 
but  the  heavens ;  was  taken  by  some  one 
into  a  tent ;  had  the  rheumaUsm. 

No  shelter  was  provided  by  the  authori- 
ties; some  hundreds  had  no  shelter,  some 
had;  no  fire;  had  nothing  to  sleep  on  but 
them  blankcta  I  brought;  had  Uuikots  when 
taken  prisoner. 


TO  PBISONERS  OF  WAE. 


(A  ration  produced)  ;  this  was  the  rations 
I  got ;  sometimes  we  got  this  twice  and  some- 
times three  times  a  day  (the  ration  weighs 
two  ounces  of  bread  and  th^ee-sixteenths  of 
an  ounce  of  meat;  both  are  now  perfectly 
dry  which  causes  a  loss  of  weight)f  nave  had 
meat  more  than  once  a  day. 

Was  at  Belle  Isle  two  weeks ;  think  the 
prisoners  got  a  little  more  bread  on  the  island 
than  at  the  hospital;  my  ration  was  two 
inches  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  about  one  inch  thick,  three  times 
a  day,  or  twice  a  day  sometimes;  suffered 
from  hunger;  could  not  lay  in  bed  from 
rheumatism ;  when  the  hungry  feeling  came 
I  got  so  weak  I  could  not  walk ;  once  and  a 
while  had  a  little  soup  or  beans  raw ;  no  man 
could  eat  the  soup  unless  he  was  starving ;  it 
tasted  nasty  and  briny  ;  I  could  walk  when 
I  came  here,  but  had  no  strength. 

I  saw  the  rations  the  rebel  guards  got; 
they  were  four  times  as  much  as  ours :  they 
got  the  same  kind  of  bread  and  meat,  but 
Uiey  could  help  themselves  out  of  the  bag. 

There  were  complaints;  the  doctor  was 
very  kind,  and  did  all  he  could. 

During  January  the  men  would  run  all 
night  to  keep  warm,  and  in  the  morning  I 
would  see  men  lying  dead ;  from  three  to  six 
or  seven ;  they  were  frozen  ;  this  was  nearly 
every  morning  I  was  there  ;  the  men  would 
run  to  keep  warm,  and  then  lie  down  and 
freeze  to  death ;  we  made  aa  estimate  and 
found  that  seventeen  men  died  a  night  irpm 
starvation  and  cold,  on  an  average. 

If  I  were  to  sit  here  a  week  I  couldn't  tell 
you  half  our  suffering. 

GEOUGE  DINGMAN. 

Sworn  to  and  sabscribed  before  me, 
May  3l8t,  18<M. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commistloner. 

Private  Charles  II.  Allen,  stoom  and  ex- 
amined :  — 

^ly  fiome  is  in  New  York ;  enlisted  in  the 
IGth  New  York  Regiment  last  fourth  of  July ; 
was  sickly  then ;  don't  know  when  I  was 
captured;  it  was  in  Virginia:  was  taken  to 
Belle  Isle. 

They  took  my  clothes  away;  my  extra 
clothing,  my  overcoat  and  blanket;  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  winter ;  slept  on  the  ground ; 
remained  about  two  months  without  shelter, 
then  went  to  the  hospital. 

It  was  cold;  suffered  a  great  deal  with 
cold ;  some  froze  to  death ;  I  only  saw  dead 
men  once. 

We  got  com  bread  and  sometimes  soup; 
corn  bread  twice  a  day;  meat  three  or  four 
times  a  week ;  I  got  a  (quarter  of  a  loaf  of 
corn  bread  for  each  ration  aboat  as  wide  as 
my  four  Angers,  and  about  four  fingen  thicL 
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I  was  hungry,  pretty  nearly  starved  to 
death  all  the  time. 

Rations  not  as  good  at  the  hospital ;  not  so 
lai^e. 

Had  a  frozen  foot  and  diarrhcea  when  I 
went  to  the  hospital ;  think  it  was  the  beans 
and  water  whicn  gave  me  the  diarrhoea;  I 
relished  the  bread  at  first,  then  I  lost  my 
relish  for  it ;  was  in  Belle  Isle  about  three 
months ;  from  the  last  of  the  winter. 

Was  in  Belle  Isle  two  months  before  I 
froze  my  feet;  I  heard  that  a  good  many 
more  were  frozen  to  death ;   about  sixty  1 
suppose ;  I  did  not  go  round  the  tents,  and 
therefore  did  not  see  them ;  I  have  lost  the 
end  of  my  little    toe   (witness  exhibits  his 
fit)zen  toe  to  the  Commission), 
hli 
CHAS.  H.    ^  ALLEN, 
mark. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
Hay  3l8t,  18(H. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  Frank  Eicrelberqer,  sworn  and 
examined:  — 

I  am  from  Baltimore;  enlisted  Augosi, 
1861,  in  the  Sth  Kansas,  Company  A;  cap- 
tured at  Chattanoosa;  health  good  up  to 
that  time ;  taken  to  Kichmond  and  placed  in 
a  tobacco  warehouse ;  I  am  twenty-two  years 
of  age;  got  to  Richmond  2l8t  of  October; 
went  into  prison  in  December,  and  remained 
till  March. 

They  took  our  blankets  and  coats  away 
from  us ;  laid  on  planks ;  on  the  floor ;  it  was 
warm  when  we  were  crowded. 

Got  corn  bread,  rice,  sweet  potatoes; 
meat  once  a  week ;  got  rice  and  sweet  pota- 
toes every  other  day :  com  bread  three  inches 
square,  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  twice  a 
day:  teacupfol  of  rice ;  sometimes  soup,  two- 
thirds  of  a  pint ;  we  got  soup  about  as  often 
as  we  got  meat. 

It  did  not  satisfy  hunger ;  my  apnetite  was 
never  satisfied ;  my  heSth  declinea  rapidly. 

I  got  a  heavy  cold ;  and  then  went  to  the 
hospital,  when  I  had  the  pneumonia;  the 
condition  of  the  other  men  was  about  the 
same  with  regard  to  their  food  and  accom- 
modations ;  thev  complained  of  their  treat- 
ment while  at  the  hospital ;  got  dried  apples 
and  cofiee  sent  to  us  trom  the  North. 

I  had  no  pain  when  I  saffered  from  hun- 
ger ;  could  not  sleep  on  account  of  hunger ; 
did  not  sufier  from  cold,  a  great  deal;  the 
loaf  shown  to  me  is  just  like  what  we  got; 
about  one-third  of  it  (loaf  weighs  fifleen  oun- 
ces, and  measured  about  thirty-one  and  a 
half  cubic  inches),  twice  a  day. 

The  rebel  guards  got  the  same  kind  of 
bread ;  a  great  deal  more ;  enough  to  satisfy 
any  man's  hanger ;  somedmeB  their  bread 
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Vas  better  than  tbis ;  tiie  bread  'was  made  of 
com  meal  not  sifled ;  no  grains  or  cob  il^  It 
that  I  saw ;  I  believe  some  of  oar  men  did 
complain;  haven't  heard  any  reason  why  we 
\rere  not  better  fed. 

FRANK  EICHELBERGER. 

Hwoiii  to  irad  golMorfbed  before  tte, 
Hay  3Ut,  18M. 

D.  P.  Bro^n,  Jr., 

UBited  States  Commiiiloiier. 

Private  Daniel  McMaiTn,  9wom  and  ex- 

amined:  — 
i,    I  am  from  New  York ;  enlisted  in  die  43d 
^ew  York;  capture  at  Gettysburg;   was 
sickly  when  captured ;  taken  to  Richmond ; 
placed  in  Belle  Me. 

Took  my  coat  and  blanket  away ;  gave  us 
no  covering:  some  laid  out  on  a  bank; 
reached  BeDe  Isle  in  July ;  a  number  of  men 
had  to  lie  out  on  the  bare  ground  —  two 
hundred ;  I  was  there  till  afler  Christmas. 

^  suffered  from  cold  very  much,  and  so  did 
the  men  more  than  I;  we  had  cold  rain 
storms ;  some  men  froze  to  death  in  a  ditch. 

It  was  not  much  better  in  the  tents ;  I  saw 
men  carried  out  of  the  tents  in  blankets, 
dead;  saw  this  more  than  once;  I  suppose 
they  died  mostly  ftom  hunger  and  cold. 

We  got  about  one-third  the  loaf  shown, 
of  com  bread  (loaf  weighed,  and  weighs  fif- 
teen ounces)  twice  a  £iy ;  sometimes  but 
once;  meat  once  regularly;  a  small  piece 
about  as  big  as  my  four  finsers  together. 

Wont  into  the  hospital  afler  Christmas, 
and  remained  till  last  of  March;  rations 
worse  in  hospital ;  as  much  bread,  meat  and 
soup  ffiven  to  us  the  same  day  at  the  hospi- 
tal; ucy  were  bad  and  wo  could  not  eat 
them ;  a  hunny  man  could  not  eat  the  meat 
and  soup ;  tnere  is  but  one  man  hero  who 
was  in  the  ward  with  me  at  the  hospital. 

Suficrcd  from  hunger  at  Belle  Isle ;  hesfd 
Others  complain;  h»d  the  measles  and  a 
touch  of  the  diarrhoea ;  my  strength  did  not 
keep  up  till  I  got  the  diarrhoea ;  when  I  would 

go  down  to  the  river  to  get  a  drink,  I  could 
ardly  stand  or  get  back ;  river  about  fifty 
yards  off. 

My  guards  were  not  hun^,  for  they 
would  sometimes  throw  bread  m  to  the  pris- 
oners; have  picked  it  up  myself;  it  was  better 
bread  than  ours ;  not  so  coarse. 

I  saw  a  man  kill  a  dog  and  eat  part  of  it, 
and  he  sold  the  rest  of  it ;  I  got  some. 


CRI7ELtfee6  at  iaSBtL  AtrrfiQlBITIES 

Private  Walter  S.  buttm^  M^m  &nd  tx- 
amined:  — 
Am  from  New  York;   enlisted  August 


DANIEL  X  McMANN. 
mark. 

Bwom  to  and  snbseribed  before  me, 
May  Silt,  186i. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  CommlislOMr. 


27th,  1861,  in  the  48th  New  Yatk ;  captured 
at  Morris  %Island,  July  18th  taken  to  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C;  never  had  any  blanket;  ra- 
tions were  com  bread — enough —  small  piece 
of  meat  and  rice;  done  very  irell  there; 
from  there  taken  to  Bichmond  —  Libby 
Prison. 

Was  put  on  Belle  Isle  in  two  davB  after, 
tents  torn,  holes  in  them ;  about  half  of  oar 
men  slept  outside— fiiVy ;  it  tained  throogh 
the  tents. 

Some  laid  out  in  the  mow  and  iVort;  I 
laid  on  the  ground ;  the  men  that  laid  out, 
some  had  blankets  and  some  had  none ;  WMoe 
froze  to  death ;  many  had  their  feet  fWtten ; 
all  that  slept  out  suffered  fUeom  cold  some 
in  tents  suffered  from  cold . 

I  saw  men  that  had  frozen  to  death  in  the 
niffht;  I  saw  this  seven  or  eight  times. 

We  had  wheat  bread  when  we  first  went 
there ;  about  eight  inches  by  four  and  a-half, 
by  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  thick ;  meat 
ration  four  or  five  times  a  week,  as  big  as  my 
three  fingers,  each  time,  for  diree  or  ibiir 
months ;  after  that  got  none,  except  once  iti 
a  while :  I  had  a  chronic  diarrhoea ;  kept  my 
strength  pretty  well  till  then ;  lost  flesh  before. 
The  com  bread  was  very  poor — groond 
with  cob;  on  the  days  they  gave  us  meat, 
they  gave  us  less  bread ;  when  we  had  meat, 
the  bread  ration  was  about  one-half  the  mte 
of  the  loaf  produced  here,  (same  as  before 
referred  to,  wtrighing  fifteen  ounces) ;  we  got 
haJf  of  this  k>af  (for  the  whcde  day)  when  we 
got  meat;  two-thirds  when  we  had  no  meat; 
we  never  got  as  much  as  the  whole  loaf; 
when  we  came  away,  they  gave  us  rations  to 
last  through  the  day— one  ^f ;  we  got  soup 
four  or  five  times  a  week  at  first ;  soup  and 
meat  same  day ;  latter  part  of  time,  scarce 
any  soup. 

The  guards  fared  better;  they  {^  meat 
when  we  did  not;  they  got  a  third  more 
bread;  our  rations  not  sufficient  to  keep 
down  hunger ;  suffered  the  last  three  montlie ; 
had  the  diarrhoea  twice ;  got  it  the  last  time, 
three  or  four  days  before  I  came  away ;  the 
men  suffered  very  much  who  had  been  on  ^be 
island  for  some  time;  felt  no  pain  when 
hungry;  never  kept  from  sleepinff  from 
hunger;  left  Belle  Isle,  17th  of  Mareh; 
think  thirty  or  forty  died  while  I  was  there. 
I  have  heard  the  men  running  round  the 
tents  to  keep  warm  at  all  hours  of  tlie 
night ;  the  river  was  frozen  a  little  whOe  I 
was  there;  the  current  ie  rapid. 

The  water  would  freeze  two  or  three 
inches  in  the  bucket  at  night;  the  main 
street  of  ihe  camp  would  be  very  mneh 
filled  with  men  lying  there. 


TO  FBIS0NEB3   OF  WAR. 


From  the  general  talk  from  the  men  in 
the  camp,  I  think  that  the  statement,  that 
ieventeen  men  would  die  on  an  average  a 
Qight,  ia  likely  to  be  correct. 

WALTER  8.  SMITH. 

Sworn  to  and  subRcrlbed  before  me, 
Hay  3iBt,  1804. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  Hiates  Commissioner. 


Testimony  lalen  at  United  States  Army  Gen" 
eral  Hoi^pitaU  Division  No,  1,  Annapolis, 
Maryland^  June  l.sf,  1864. 

ALL  THE   COMMISSIONERS  PRESENT. 

'  Private  Wm.  W.  Wilcox,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  sworn  and  examined : — 

I  enlisted  August,  1862,  in  the  124th  Ohio 
Volunteers. 

Taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  (>a.,  September,  1863;  taken  to 
Tunnel  Hill,  Ga. ;  was  in  good  health  at  the 
time  of  capture ;  tlience  to  Richmond,  Va. ; 
placed  on  Belle  Isle. 

They  took  everything  except  the  natural 
clothing,  even  to  knife,  on  body  ;  no  blankets 
given  us ;  I  hid  my  money  and  they  did  not 
get  that  ' 

No  shelter  provided ;  slept  on  bare  ground ; 
no  covering  in  the  least ;  was  put  on  the  Isle 
the  last  day  of  September,  or  first  of  Octo- 
ber; staid  there  eleven  days;  men  came 
when  I  did ;  had  no  shelter ;  were  turned  in- 
to an  enclosure  in  which  there  was  no  shel- 
ter; I  suppose  there  were  two  thousand 
without  shelter. 

Removed  to  the  city  of  Richmond;  we 
were  all  removed  there  ;  placed  in  Smith's 
tobacco  factory;  no  covering  nor  bed  until 
the  blankets  were  sent  to  us  by  the  United 
States;  received  the  blankets  about  the  let 
of  December. 

Removed  to  Danville,  and  placed  in  to- 
bacco warehouse;  windows  broken  out;  mis- 
erable cold  place ;  we  took  the  blankets  with 
us  from  Richmond  ;  so  cold,  we  suffered ;  no 
means  to  keep  warm,  except  by  walking 
around ;  the  cold  prevented  sleeping  to  a 
g^at  extent;  a  man  could  not  sleep  alone 
comfortable  with  one  blanket 
I  There  was  a  great  deal  of  stealing  of 
blankets  by  the  guards  ;  the  men  traded 
their  blankets  for  rice;  the  guards  would 
bring  rice  to  the  window,  from  fifteen  to 
twentv  pounds,  and  offer  to  exchange  for 
our  blankets ;  they  would  come  to  tlie  win- 
dows and  say,  **  stick  your  blanket  oat  so 
(  can  get  hold  of  the  end  of  it ;''  then  two  or 
more  of  the  guards  would  jerk  the  Uanket 
away  and  not  give  the  rice;  this  wm  not 
a  general  thing,  though  it  was  oflen  done; 
the  motive  of  the  men  for  doing  this,  was, 
ihey  were  so  near  starved  oat  that  they 
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ready  to  take  anything;  the  guard  would 
pass  in  bags  of  sand  m  place  of  rice  and 
take  blankets. 

When  we  first  came  there,  our  bread  was 
made  from  middlinss,  shorts  and  bran,  such 
as  we  feed  our  cattle ;  it  was  a  combination 
of  most  everything,  corn-hulls,  bran,  and 
refuse  (lour;  got  about  half  pound:  the 
bulk  was  only  one-quarter  larger  than  the 
loaf  shown,  but  was  lighter  than  this  ;  I 
should  say  from  two  to  three  oun<,e^  lighter. 

Our  beef,  when  we  first  went  there,  would 
range  from  four  to  six  ounces  a  day. 

Our  soup  was  made  from  sweet  potatoes; 
about  half  pint  in  quantity,  and  the  liquor 
the  beef  was  boiled  m ;  some  days  we  would 
not  get  any  soup ;  the  soup  was  hardly  pal- 
atable. 

There  was  a  difference  in  our  rations ;  we 
drew  this  black  bread  for  about  a  week,  then 
drew  corn  bread ;  the  corn  bread  was  about 
the  size  for  a  ration  as  the  loaf  shown  here ; 
I  should  judge  our  rations  were  heavier  than 
that  loaf,  al^ut  two  to  three  ounces,  (loaf 
weighs  now  twelve  ounces  and  a  firaction). 

In  every  ration  there  was  cobs,  whole  corn* 
as  hard  as  on  the  cobs,  sometimes  husks  as 
long  as  my  finger ;  the  loaf  was  sweet  when 
we  first  got  it ;  not  sufiiciont  to  satisfy  hunger. 

The  way  it  affected  roe  was  to  make  me  so 
weak  I  would  become  blind ;  if  I'd  get  up  to 
move  as  far  as  across  this  room,  I  would  be- 
come blind  and  everything  would  g^t  dark, 
and  I  would  fall  from  weakness ;  my  strength 
kept  declining  all  the  time  before  I  got  the 
diarrhoea ;  did  not  have  much  diarrhoea  until 
the  first  of  March. 

I  was  removed  to  the  hospital  about  the 
middle  of  December,  from  Danville ;  I  had 
no  disease  I  know  of  but  weakness,  swelling 
of  the  legs,  with  purple  aod'^inffamed  ana 
yellow  spots  ;  the  skin  cracked  and  water 
ran  oat  of  my  Ic^ ;  rations  beger  at  the  hos- 
pital, when  I  Snt  went  there,  than  thej 
were  in  prison ;  we  were  allowed  no  privilege 
at  all  in  prison. 

Afler  we  tunnelled  ont,  we  were  only  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  privy  six  at  a  time ;  the 
floor  was  m  one  mess  filthy;  an  ordinary 
one-horse  wagon  load  of  hnman  excrement 
on  the  floor  every  morning. 

Not  allowed  to  look  oat  the  window ;  was 
shot  at  twice  finr  looking  ont ;  a  man  was  shot 
alongside  of  me,  while  standiaff  at  the  win- 
dow ;  he  was  standing  two  feet  from  the  win- 
dow, with  his  hand  on  the  casement ;  the  sen- 
try ooold  not  see  him  fiom  the  sentry'is  beat; 
I  presume  the  sentry  saw  his  shadow ;  he 
stepped  oot  of  his  positioB  to  shoot  at  him, 
perhaps  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet ;  the  sen- 
try shot  him  in  the  bead  and  killed  him  m- 
stanily ;  I  suppose  I  have  seen  five  hnndred 
neo  diot  at*  oar  ^ktoiv  wen  ooi  to  put  o«r 
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heads  out  tlio  windows;  this  man  had  not 
put  his  hoad  out  at  that  time;  he  had  rolled 
up  his  blanket  and  was  standing  over  the 
place  wliero  he  slept  on  the  floor;  his  name 
was  Alexander  Opes,  of  the  101st  Indiana. 
With  one  exception,  we  were  treated  very 
well  by  the  physicians ;  never  heard  any 
fault  found  of  any  physician  but  Dr.  Moses, 
of  Chnrlestown ;  flon*t  know  his  first  name  ; 
when  once  we  had  mouldy  bread  given  to  us 
in  the  hosj)ital,  Dr.  Fontlcroy  made  a  fuss 
about  it  and  had  it  changed. 

WM.  W.  WILCOX. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
Juuc  l8t,  lb(H. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  CommlMioner. 

i Private  William  D.  Foote,  recalled: — 

Tlie  first  ease  of  death  I  remember,  was  a 
Massachusetts  man,who  died  from  frozen  feet ; 
from  the  looks  of  them  you  could  hardly  t^ll 
they  were  feet ;  he  laid  in  the  next  bed  to 
me ;  they  first  took  oflT  the  toes  of  one  of  the 
feet,  and  then  took  oS*  the  foot;  in  a  few 
days  he  died  from  amputation ;  he  was  in  the 
game  wanl;  brought  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. Saw  no  man  frozen  to  death  on 
Belle  Isde ;  saw  any  number  of  men  brought 
in  with  Irozen  feet,  who  afterwards  suffered 
amputiition ;  ten  or  twelve  persons  were  so 
brought  in ;  two  or  three  of  the  amputated 
cases  died ;  I  speak  of  what  occurred  in  my 
ward. 

WILLIAM  D.  FOOTE. 

8wom  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  l0t,  18(H. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commlisioner. 

Private  Hiram  J.  Neal  sioorn  and  exam- 
ined :  — 

I  am  from  Munc;  enlisted  in  the  4th 
Maine  Regiment ;  taken  prisoner  at  Bristow 
Station,  in  October,  1863 ;  taken  to  the 
Pemberton  prison,  from  there  to  Belle 
Island,  which  I  reached  24th  February  ; 
remained  until  January  18th,  blankets 
taken  from  me ;  nothing  given  in  their  place ; 
after  eight  days,  we  had  tents  at  Belle 
Island. 

At  first  the  men  had  to  lay  out  till  they 
could  find  tents ;  had  nothing  to  sleep  upon. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  men  were  permitted 
by  the  rebels  to  retain  their  blankets ;  had  no 
straw  or  board  to  lie  on ;  tents  old  and  rotten 
— ^full  of  holes ;  those  in  the  tents  managed 
to  keep  warm,  though  they  couldn't  sleep; 
those  out  of  the  tents,  from  three  to  six 
hundred,  tried  to  run  about  to  keep  warm. 

Saw  many  with  frozen  feet  carried  off;  in 
one  morning  saw  eleven  corpses,  three  frozen 
stiff.    Near  first  of  January,  deaths  oecuired 


eight  or  ten  in  twenty-four  hours,  prineipalljr 
in  the  ni^ht;  I  deem  the  causes  of  those 
deaths  to  have  been  exposure  and  starvation. 

When  I  left,  January  18th,  there  wera 
about  five  thousand  men  there ;  I  was  trana- 
forred  to  the  hospital  for  dian'hoea  and  di^ 
ability. 

Ilations  not  suflicient  to  satisfy  hunger; 
waked  up  one  night  and  found  myself  gnaw- 
ing my  coat  sleeve ;  used  to  dream  of  having 
something  good  to  cat. 

I  had  a  pain  in  my  chest  and  bowels;  had 
the  diarrhoea  when  I  was  captured ;  had  a 
pain  in  my  b.nrcls  then ;  had  about  four  move- 
ments of  the  lx)wels  a  ds^  bi*fuvi  captured; 
not  able  to  do  duty  all  the  time ;  I  had  been 
thirty-six  hours  on  the  march  with  one  night's 
rest  just  before  I  was  captured ;  was  in  the 
fight  about  an  hour. 

IIIRAM  J.  N£AL. 

Sworn  to  and  snbjicribcd  before  mo, 
June  1st,  18G4. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Private  Charles  F.   Pfounstiel,  neom 
and  examined: — 

I  am  a  German ;  enlisted  in  2d  Maryland, 
September  24,  1862 ;  captured  in  Tennessee; 
imprisoned  in  Belle  Island;  reached  there 
January  21st;  remained  till  6th  of  March. 

They  took  my  blankets,  sixty  dollars  in 
money,  and  a  watch  worth  thirty  dollars. 

For  two  days  had  no  shelter ;  then  I  got  in 
the  tents ;  air  came  in  on  ever}'  mdc ;  manj 
men  without  tents ;  two  hundred  men  went 
in  with  me;  the  greater  part  had  no  tents ^ 
some  had  a  blanket  or  old  coat. 

Some  froze  to  death ;  could  not  keep  warm; 
one  out  of  my  regiment  froze  to  death;  he 
reported  to  the  doctor  that  he  was  sick  bat 
he  paid  him  no  attention,  perhaps  bccanse 
the  man  could  not  speak  English. 

Every  morning  we  carried  out  some  men 
froze  to  death,  and  from  starvation  some  fimr 
or  five  men. 

We  did  not  get  enough  to  cat;  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  com  bread  and  two  spoons 
of  beans  almost  rotten;  sometimes  we  had 
soup — not  fit  to  eat,  vet  had  to  eat  it;  had 
meat  only  three  or  four  times  while  I  was 
there ;  two  or  three  ounces  each  time ;  I  was 
hungry  all  the  time. 

I  could  not  sleep  for  hunger  and  cold,  diit 
and  lice ;  I  washed  twice  a  day  in  the  James 
river;  stren^h  kept  up  till  last  eight  days; 
then  I  felt  sick  in  my  bowels ;  had  no  diai^ 
rhoea;  did  not  go  to  the  hospital;  leftwidi 
the  9th  Mainland. 

I  saw  a  ffood  many  cases  carried  in  a 
hlanket  to  the  doctor,  and  when  they 
there  many  of  them  were  dead ;  had  wj  i 
froxen. 
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There  might  bo  many  deaths  I  did  not  see ; 
I  have  reason  to  believe  there  was.  1  have 
stated  what  I  saw — three  or  four  a  night 

The  men  would  dig  holes  in  the  ground  to 
lie  in  at  night  to  protect  them  from  the  air. 
CHAS.  F.  PFOUNSTIEL. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  1st,  18G4. 

D.  P.  Brown^,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 


TESTIMONY  OF  COMMISSIONED  AND 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Captain  A.   It  Calhoun,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined:— 

I  am  from  Kentucky ;  was  not  mustered  in 
at  the  time  of  capture:  was  captured  at 
North  Eastern  Georgia ;  was  taken  to  Libby 
Prison;  captured  in  October,  1863,  end 
reached  Libby  in  November. 

We  were  taken  from  Atlanta  in  open  box 
cars,  without  shelter;  we  lay  on  the  floor, 
wounded  men  and  dl;  men  with  the  diar-| 
Thcca.  had  no  accommodations,  and  had  to. 
perform  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  cars ; 
all  packed  closely;  ther^  was  about  fifty ^ 
wounded;  some  amputations. 

Just  before  we  left  Atlanta,  one  of  our  ' 
men  with  diarrha;a  went  to  the  back  house, 
which  was  beyond   the  line  our  prisoners  I 
were  allowed  to  go;  there  was  a  ounch  ofj 
dried  leaves  at  the  corner'of  the  back  house ; 
they  could  not  have  been  a  foot  beyond  the 
line,  and  when  the  man  went  to  pick  them 
up,  the  guard  fired  and  killed  him. 

On  entering  Libby  it  was  thirty-six  hours 
before  we  had  any  rations  given  us,  and 
would  have  suffered,  if  the  officers  already  j 
there  had  not  shared  with  us ;  I  moan  our 
officers. 

We  were  packed  in  a  room  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  long  by  forty-five  feet 
wide,  and  already  occupied  by  nearly  three 
hundred  men. 

We  had  no  clothing  or  bedding  given  to  us ; 
there  were  eleven  men  of  us  ;  what  we  had 
was  taken  from  us  by  our  captors ;  it  was  very 
cold  ;  the  windows  were  broken  at  each  end 
of  the  room ;  our  comrades  also  shared  their 
blankets  and  continued  to  do  so  until  we 
were  supplied  by  blankets  from  the  Sanitary 
*  Committee;  even  then  they  would  not  aver- 
age over  a  blanket  to  a  man,  in  my  room. 

It  was  so  filthy  that. our  clothing  and 
blankets  soon  became  covered  with  vermin ; 
the  floors  of  the  prison  were  washed  late  in 
the  afternoon  nearly  every  day,  so  that  when 
we  came  to  lie  down  it  was  very  damp;  we 
had  nothing  but  our  clothing  and  blanket  to 
lie  on ;  the  result  was  that  nearly  every  man 
had  a  cough. 

We  were  wormed  and  doye-talled  togetlier 
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like  fish  in  a  basket ;  in  this  room  was  the 
sink  and  privy;  we  did  our  washing  and 
dried  our  clothes  in  the  same  room;  two 
stoves  in  the  room,  one  at  each  end,  and  two 
or  three  armfuls  of  wood  for  each  per  day. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  go  within  three 
feet  of  the  windows  to  look  out ;  but  men 
could  not  help  this,  and  were  repeatedly 
fired  upon ;  in  this  firinjj  they  wounded  four 
officers ;  there  was  hardly  a  day  passed  with- 
out firing ;  any  one  whe  hung  clothes  near 
or  on  the  windows,  had  the  clothes  confis- 
cated and  were  put  in  the  cells. 

Twice  each  day  the  men  were  crowded 
into  two  rooms  for  roll  call;  in  this  room 
were  the  sick  and  weak  who  could  hardly 
stand;  the  crowd  was  immense;  our  men 
were  counted  out  one  by  one ;  the  officers — 
there  were  one  thousand  officers;  any  one 
not  attending  this  roll  call  was  compelled  to 
stand  in  ranks  four  hours  on  the  floor. 

When  I  first  entered  Libby  in  November, 
we  received  a  small  loaf  of  com  bread,  about 
two  ounces  of  poor  beef  and  a  little  boiled 
rice  each  day ;  the  loaf  was  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  longer,  thicker  and  heavier  than 
this.*  The  crust  was  very  thick ;  we  used  to 
call  it  iron-clad,  and  grate  it  and  make  mush 
out  of  it,  as  the  most  palatable  way ;  we  could 
not  grate  the  crusts. 

After  November  we  rec.eived  about  two 
ounces  of  beef  once  in  four  weeks  on  an 
average ;  from  the  25th  of  March  till  the  6th 
of  Ma}',  not  a  bit  of  meat  was  issued  in 
officers*  quarters. 

For  the  three  months  of  Feburarv,  March, 
and  April,  there  was  a  pint  of  black  peas 
i^ed  to  each  man  every  week,  and  a  little 
vinegar ;  these  peas  were  full  of  bugs,  nearly 
every  ration;  they  called  them  bugs,  but  they 
were  little  white  maggots  in  a  chrysalis  state ; 
we  pounded  the  peas  so  as  to  mash  them, 
and  let  the  bugs  flow  to  the  surface ;  there 
was  about  an  ounce  of  soap  and  a  little  salt 
given  each  man. 

This  was  inadequate  to  satbfy  hunger,  and 
for  two  months  I  have  had  a  burning  sensa- 
tion, when  in  prison,  in  my  intestines.  I 
used  to  dream  of  food,  and  foolishly  would 
blame  mj-self  for  not  having  eaten  more 
when  at  home ;  the  subject  of  food  engrossed 
my  entire  thoughts ;  not  all  suffered  as  I  did ; 
the  majority  did ;  some  were  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  boxes  from  home. 

We  were  allowed  to  write  letters  onc^ 
each  week,  not  to  exceed  six  lines. 

Boxes  sent  us  from  the  North  were  stored 
in  a  warehouse  near  the  prison ;  we  could  see 
them  in  the  windows ;  the  contents  of  the 
boxes  were  bein^  stolen  or  mined  by  keep- 
ing, and  when  issaed  I  think  would  have 

*  The  same  loaf  befors  zeferred  to. 
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been  eaten  by  none  but  starving  men ;  every 
packa^  and  can  was  broken  open,  and  the 
contents  were  poured  promiscuously  into  a 
blanket,  so  that  everything  ran  in  together ; 
they  stole  a  great  many  of  our  boxes :  tme  of 
the  guards  told  me  that  they  saw  our  men 
escaping  through  the  tunnel,  and  that  they 
did  not  prevent  them,  supposing  it  was  their 
own  men  stealing  our  boxes;  the  Sanitary 
supply  sent  us,  we  received  but  little  of;  we 
were  allowed  to  send  out  and  buy  at  ex- 
travagant prices ;  they  scJd  us  the  Sanitary 
hams,  butter,  and  stationery.  Marks  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  were  on  the  cases  and 
on  the  paper. 

For  trivial  offences,  officers  were  sent  to 
the  cells ;  there  had  been  about  eighty-five 
men  in ;  many  of  those  men  were  mnocent 
that  were  placed  there  as  hostages ;  they  said 
the  cells  were  damp,  walls  green,  no  stoves; 
they  were  about  twelve  feet  by  twenty ;  at 
one  time  there  were  sixteen  men  in  those 
cells;  some  had  to  stand  all  night;  I  believe 
ibis  fully.  I  was  in  the  hospital  with  pneu- 
monia. 

Just  before  I  left,  Capt  Stevens  received 
a  small  box  from  home,  sat  down  and  ate  to 
excess,  as  any  man  would  under  the  circum- 
Itapces,  and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

The  surgeon  was  very  kind  to  us.  The 
hospital  food  was  just  like  the  quarter  food, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  rye  conee  and 
su^r;  not  quite  so  much  bread. 

I  had  a  burning  sensation  on  the  inside, 
with  a  general  failing  in  strenn:th.  A  man 
had  a  piece  of  ham  which  I  looked  at  for 
hours. 

When  I  came  away  on  the  16th  of  May, 
and  saw  the  pale  faces  of  the  men  through 
the  bars,  I  cried.  They  begged  me  for 
God's  sake  to  appeal  to  the  Government  and 
write  to  the  papei-s — to  do  anything  in  the 
world  to  get  them  relieved.  I  am  confident 
that  if  they  remain  long  in  that  situation, 
they  will  never  bo  fit  for  anything.  The 
men  never  blame  our  Government  for  their 
suffering. 

I  know  the  Rebels  have  plenty,  for  we 
went  down  into  the  cellar,  and  brought  up 
com  meal,  flour,  potatoes  and  turnips,  whicu 
we  divided  with  our  fellows;  the  flour  was 
excellent;  I  ate  about  a  quart  of  it  I  am 
a  communicant  in  the  church,  and  was 
studying  for  the  ministry  when  the  war  broke 
out  I  am  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

A.  R.  CALHOUN. 

8wom  to  and  rabscribed  befoie  me, 
June  1st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commiitioiier. 


I  certify  that  the  forepjing  testimony  was 
taken  and  reduced  to  writing  in  the  presence 
of  the  respective  witnesses,  and  by  them 
sworn  to  in  my  presence,  at  the  times,  places, 
and  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

D.  P.  Bbown,  Jr., 

United  States  CommissioMr. 

Tentinumy,  by  letter,  of  Lieut.-CoL  Fana- 
worthy  Ut  Conn.  Cavalry, 

-  Norwich,  June  29th,  1864. 

GsNTLiaf  EK : — ^In  reply  to  a  letter  iinom 
one  of  your  Cknnmittee,  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  statement  of  what  I  saw, 
heard  and  felt  of  the  treatment  of  ])risoiien 
of  war  bv  the  Confederate  authorities,  at 
Richmond,  Virginia: 

I  entered  service  October,  1861 ;  was  cap- 
tured on  the  14th  of  July,  1863,  in  a  cavalry 
skirmish  near  Ilalltown,  Va.;  was  conveyed 
to  Richmond,  and  confined  in  Libby  prison ; 
was  paroled  and  sent  North  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1864. 

lily  treatment  by  my  immediate  capton 
was  gentlemanly  in  the  extreme ;  even  going 
so  far  as  to  assist  me  in  concealing  money,  «c 
as  to  prevent  the  Richmond  authorities  trooD 
robbing  me. 

Upon  reaching;  the  Libby,  we  were  ri^dlj 
searched,  and  airmone}'s  and  attractive  jack- 
knives,  nice  overcoats  and  meerschaum  pipe 
were  kindly  appropriated  by  the  prison  aO' 
thorities;  rubber  blankets,  canteens,  span 
and  haversacks  were  taken  from  us.  Lieut 
Moran,  for  complaining  of  this  treatment,  wm 
knocked  down  by  Richard  Tomer,  inspecta 
of  the  prison  clothing. 

There  was  never  an  issue  of  clothing  o: 
blankets  made  by  the  Confederate  autbori 
ties  during  the  time  I  was  there  confined 
We  did  receive  one  hundred  (100)  each  d 
tin  plates,  cups,  knives,  forks,  (mostly  dam 
aged  by  bayonet-thrusts,  they  having  bcei 
picked  up  from  battle-fields),  for  the  use  ol 
one  thousand  (1000)  officers. 

AccoftfMODATiONB — ^In  six  (6)  roomf 
one  hunchrcd  by  forty,  there  were  confined  a 
many  as  twelve  hundred  (1200^  officers  ol 
all  ranks,  fixnn  Brigadier-General  to  Secow 
Lieutenant  This  space  was  all  that  was  al 
lowed  us  in  which  to  cook,  cat,  wash,  slee] 
and  exercise.  You  can  see  that  soldierl; 
muscle  must  fast  deteriorate  when  confioei 
to  twenty  (20)  superficial  feet  of  plank ;  w 
were  not  aUowed  benches,  chairs  or  stooli 
nor  even  to  fold  our  blankets  and  sit  upo: 
them ;  but  were  forced  to  sit  like  so  man 
slaves  upon  the  middle  passage. 

This  continued  until  the  appointment  o 

I  General  Butler,  Commissioner  of  £xchang< 
aflcr  which  time  we  were  allowed  chairs  an 
stools,  which  we  made  from  the  boxes  an 
barrelt  sent  us  torn  the  Korth. 
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There  was  plenty  of  water  allowed  ns,  and 
a  tank  for  batning  in  four  (4^  of  the  rooms. 

There  were  seventy-six  (76)  windows  in 
the  six  (6)  rooms,  from  which  in  winter  there 
was  no  protection. ' 

Subsistence. — Our  rations  consisted  of 
one-quarter  (j)  of  a  pound  of  beef,  nine 
(9)  ounces  of  bread  of  variable  quality,  gen- 
erally of  wheat  flour,  though  sometimes  of, 
weat  flour  and  com  meal,  a  gill  of  rice,  and 
a  modicum  of  salt  and  vinegar  per  day.  This 
continued  until  the  11th  of  November,  which 
was  the  first  day  that  meat  was  not  issued, 
and  bread  made  entirely  of  com  meal  was 
substituted  for  wheat  bread  ;  this  meal  was 
composed  of  cob  and  grain  ground  together, 
and  when  mixed  with  cold  water,  without 
salt  or  any  raising,  made  the  bread.  Meat 
was  next  issued  on  the  14th,  and  the  issue 
suspended  on  the  21st.  On  the  26th  we  re- 
ceived salt  pork,  sent  to  the  prisoners  by  the 
United  States  Government ;  from  this  time 
out,  meat  was  like  angels'  visits ;  sometimes 
it  was  issued  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  and 
sometimes  not  in  thirty  (80) ;  the  longest  in- 
terval was  thirty-four  (34)  dayrf. 

The  amount  of  rations  first  issued  will  un- 
doubtedly sustain  life ;  but  their  long  contin- 
uance without  exeruise  will  produce  disease 
of  a  scorbutic  nature. 

The  rations  issued  afler  the  11th  of  No- 
Tember  will  not  sustain  life,  and  without  the 
aid  sent  to  us  from  the  North  the  mortality 
would  have  been  great  Nine  ounces  of  such 
com  bread  and  a  cup  of  water  per  day,  arc 
poorer  rations  than  tnose  issued  to  the  vilest 
criminal  in  the  meanest  States  prison  in  the 
Union  ;  yet  this  was  considered  fit  treatment 
by  the  hoapifable  chivalry  of  the  South  to  be 
extended  to  men  taken  in  honorable  warfare, 
any  one  of  them  the  peer  of  the  arch  traitor, 
Jeff.  Davis. 

Boxes. — We  began  to  receive  boxes  in 
October.  These  came  in  good  order,  were 
inspecte<i  in  our  presence,  and  delivered  to 
us  entire ;  they  came  regularly,  and  were 
delivered  in  good  order  up  to  about  the  first 
of  January;  afler  this  time  boxes  were 
sent  regularly  from  the  North,  and  were  re- 
ceived oy  Col.  Ould,  Commissioner  of  Ex- 
change, but  they  were  not  issued  to  us ;  they 
were  stored  in  a  building  within  sight  of  the 
prison,  and  at  the  time  of  my  leaving,  three 
thousand  (3000)  had  been  received  there  and 
not  delivered  to  us;  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  non-delivery  of  boxes  we  were  never 
informed.  They  keep  up  a  semblance  of 
delivery,  however,  by  the  issue  of  five  (5)  or 
six  (6)  a  week,  they  receiving  from  the 
North  about  three  hundred  (800)  a  week. 

The  contents  of  these  boxes  were,  un- 
doubtedly, appropriated  to  the  private  use  of 
the  officials  in  and  aboot  BidmioiML    Here 
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is  simply  one  instance :  Lieut  .Masnnnis,  of 
the  18tn  Reg.,  Conn.,  nnce  killed  m  battle, 
recognised  a  suit  of  citizen's  clothes  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  the  North,  on  the 
person  of  one  of  the  prison  officials,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  the  thefV,  and  showed  his  name 
on  the  watch  pocket  of  the  pants.  Such 
cases  were  numerous. 

Belle  Isle. — Upon  the  26th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  I  visited  Belle  Island,  as  an 
assistant  in  the  distribution  of  clothing  semt 
by  the  Government,  and  by  the  Sanitary  • 
Commissions  of  the  North ;  this  was  my  first 
time  outside  of  the  prison  walls  in  six  months. 
The  island  is  situated  just  opposite  the  Tred- 
egar Iron  Works  in 'the  James  river.  The 
space  occupied  by  prisoners  is  about  six 
acres,  enclosed  by  an  earthwork  three  (8) 
feet  in  height ;  within  this  space  were  con- 
fined as  many  as  ten  thousana  (10,000)  pris- 
oners. The  part  occupied  by  the  prisoners 
is  a  low,  sandy,  barren  waste,  exposed  in 
summer  to  a  burning  sun,  without  the  shad- 
ow of  a  single  tree ;  and  in  winter,  to  the 
damp  and  cold  winds  up  the  river,  with  a 
few  miserable  tents,  in  which,  perhaps,  one- 
half  (J)  the  number  were  protected  from  the 
night  fogs  of  a  malarious  region ;  the  others 
liiy  upon  the  ground  in  the  open  air.  One 
of^  them  said  to  me :  "  We  lay  in  rows,  Kke 
hogs  in  winter,  and  take  turns  who  has  the 
outside  of  the  row." 

In  the  morning,  the  row  of  the  previocn 
night  was  plainly  marked  by  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  sleeping  on  in  their  last 
sleep. 

Fed  upon  com  bread  and  water,  scantily 
clothed,  with  but  few  blankets,  our  patriotic 
soldiers  here  suffered  the  severest  misfortunes 
of  this  war.  Here,  by  hundreds,  they  ofifer- 
ed  up  their  lives  in  their  country's  cause, 
victims  of  disease,  starvation  and  exposure, — 
sufferings  a  thousand  times  more  dreadfW 
than  the  m)undsof  the  battle-field.  As  many 
as  fourteen  (14)  have  been  known  to  freeze 
to  death  in  one  night  This  I  have  from  men 
of  my  own  regiment,  and  it  b  perfectly  reli- 
able. ^       I 

The  hospitals  npon  the  island  are  Sibley 
tents,  without  floors,  the  ground  covered 
with  straw,  and  lo^  of  wood  placed  around 
fbr  pillows,  to  which,  when  about  to  die,  he 
men  were  carried ;  and  here,  with  logs  fbr 
their  pillows,  the  hard,  cold  ground  fbr  their 
bed,  aeath  came  to  their  relief,  and  the^mve- 
closed  over  the  Tictims  of  rebel  barbarity.    ' 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  island  was  weQ 
spoken  of  by  the  men.  He  deprecated  the 
condition  they  were  in,  bat  said  he  could  do 
no  more,  fbr  the  authorities  gave  him  no  more 
to  do  with ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  men 
were  stimnlated  to  work  at  their  trades,  as 
Uaekamiths,  etc,  fat  tlie  benefit  of  the  Gon- 
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federate  Government,  by  the  offer  of  double 
the  quantity  of  rations  they  were  then  re- 
ceiving ;  thus  acting  out,  in  their  treatment 
of  Northern  soldiers,  the  great  principle  of 
Slavery  and  of  the  South,  that  the  hv'es  of. 
the  poor  and  helpless  are  in  their  eyes  of  no 
mere  value  than  the  amount  of  interest  they 
will  produce  on  capital. 

The  facilities  for  washing  were  good,  a 
sandy  beach  all  around  the  island,  and  the 
whole  number  of  prisoners  could  have 
washed  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  but,  under 
the  management  of  the.  authorities,  only  a 
limited  number  (say  75  men  per  day)  were 
able  to  wash,  being  conductca  under  guard 
to  the  water,  in  squads  of  five  (5)  or 
six  (6). 

The  sickness  caused  by  the  above  treat- 
ment was  of  the  respiratory  organs,  pneu- 
monia, &c.,  and  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Men  were  without  medical  treatment  on 
the  island  until  disease  was  so  far  advanced 
that  when  taken  away  in  ambulances  to  the 
hospital,  in  squads  of  twenty  (20),  one-half 
(^)  of  them  have  died  within  nve  (5)  hours 
—  some  of  them  while  their  names  were 
being  taken  at  the  hospital. 

Men  were  returned  from  the  hospital  to 
the  island  when  so  weak  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  crawl  upon  their  hands  and  knees 
a  part  of  the  way. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  18C3,  a  squad 
were  passing  the  prison  (Libby)  in  this  con- 
dition, going  from  the  hospital  to  the  island ; 
among  them  was  George  Ward,  a  school- 
mate of  mine  and  of  Col.  Ely,  of  the  18th 
Conn.  Vols.  Col.  Ely  threw  a  ham  to  him 
from  the  window.  As  the  poor  fellow 
crawled  to  get  it,  the  rebel  guard  charged 
bayonets  on  him,  called  him  a  damned  Yan- 
kee, and  appropriated  the  ham. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  in  the 
cellar  of  the  prison,  to  which  there  waa  free 
access  for  animals  from  the  street  I  have 
known  of  bodies  being  partially  devoured  by 
dogs,  and  hogs,  and  rats,  during  the  nieht. 
Every  morning  the  bodies  were  placed  in 
rude  coffins  and  taken  away  for  burial.  Of- 
ficers have  marked  the  coffins  thus  taken 
away,  and  have  seen  them  returned  twenty 
(20)  times  for  bodies.  You  may  draw  your 
own  inference  as  to  the  rites  of  burial  ex- 
tended to  a  Yankee  prisoner  in  the  Capital 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Officers  dying,  their  brother  officers  pro- 
cured metallic  coffins  and  a  vault,  in  which 
they  were  placed  until  they  could  be  re- 
moved North.  An  officer,  (Major  Morris, 
of  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Cavaby,  I  think,) 
who  had  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederate 
authorities  seveiral  hundred  dollars,  taken 
from  him  when  he  entered  the  prison*  died 
in  the  hospital,  and  the  autbonties  refused 


to  use  his  money  for  a  decent  burial,  and  we 
raised  it  in  the  prison. 

LiBBT  MmsD.  —  Upon  the  approach  of 
Eilpatrick  on  his  erand  raid  on  Richmond, 
about  the  1st  Marcn,  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion was  produced  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  authonties  felt  sure  of  his  ability  to 
enter  the  city  and  free  the  prisoners. 

We  were  informed  one  mominjg  by  the 
negroes  who  labor  around  the  prison,  that 
during  the  nisht  they  had  been  engaged  in 
excavating  a  Targe  hole  under  the  centre  of 
the  building,  and  that  a  quantity  at  powder 
had  been  placed  therein.  Upon  inquiring 
of  certain  of  the  guards,  we  found  it  the 
general  impression  among  them  that  the 
prison  was  mined. 

Richard  Turner,  inspector  of  the  prison, 
told  officers  there  confined,  that  **  should 
Kilpatrick  succeed  in  entering  Richmond, 
it  would  not  help  us,  as  the  prison  authori- 
ties would  blow  up  the  prison  and  all  its 
inmates." 

The  adjutant  of  the  prison.  Lieutenant 
Latouche,  was  heard  by  an  officer  (Lieuten- 
ant Jones,  55th  Ohio)  to  use  the  foUowins 
words  to  a  rebel  officer  with  whom  he  had 
eptered  and  examined  the  cellar  where  the 
powder  was  reported  as  placed :  "  There  is 
enough  there  to  send  every  damned  Yankee 
to  hell." 

Major  Turner  said  in  my  presence  the 
day  we  were  paroled,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Was  the  prison  mined  ?  "  "  Yes, 
and  I  would  have  blown  you  all  to  Hades 
before  I  would  have  suffeitni  you  to  be  r^« 
cued." 

Bishop  Johns  said  in  the  prison,  when 
asked  if  he  thought  it  was  a  Christian  mode 
of  warfare  to  blow  up  defenceless  prisoners : 
'*  He  supposed  the  authorities  were  satisfied 
on  that  point,  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
justify  it." 

I  am  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
CHAS.  FARNSWORTH, 

Late  Lieutenant-Colonel  lit  Conneeticat  Caralrr, 

NORWICH,  Jane  aoth,  180i. 
State  of  Connecticut,  i 
County  of  New  London,  ( 
Personally  appeared  Chablbs  Farns- 
woKTii,  signer  of  the  foregoing  In- 
Btnimontand  statement, Jind  made 
•olemn  oath  that  the  fttcts  stated 
therein  are  true,  before  me. 

David  Young, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Additional  Testimony  by  Letter  of  JJeuteH' 
ant'CdoMl  Famsworih. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  July  16th,  1804. 
Re^    Treadwell   Waldbn,   Philadel- 
phia : 
Sir  :  —  Yoar  fayor  of  the  14th  inst  re> 
ceiyed.    In  answer  to  your  request  £or  a 
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written  statement  of  facts,  related  to  you  by 
myself  in  conversation,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duet  of  the  guards  at  Richmond,  Yirffinia, 
and  the  provision  made  for  the  sick  upon  Belle 
Isle,  I  submit  the  following : 

In  what  is  known  as  the  **Pemberton 
buildings,"  nearly  opposite  the  "Libby,** 
there  were  confined  a  large  number  of  en- 
listed men.  Hardly  a  day  went  by  that  the 
fuards  did  not  fire  upon  the  prisoners.  I 
avc  known  as  many  as  fourteen  shots  to  be 
fired  in  one  day.  They  were  thus  subject 
to  death  if  thev  merely  came  near  the  win- 
dow to  obtain  fresh  air.  It  was  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence  to  hear  the  report  of  a  mus- 
ket and  then  see  the  sergeant  of  the  guard 
bring  out  a  wounded  or  dead  soldier. 

The  guards  would  watch  for  an 'opportu- 
nity to  fire  upon  their  prisoners,  and,  without 
warning  the  prisoner  to  leave  the  vicinity 
of  the  window,  fire. 

Lieutenant  Hammond,  of  the  Ringgold 
cavalry,  (better  known  to  Libbians  as  "  Old 
Imboden,")  was  at  the  sink,  which  is  con- 
structed upon  the  outside  of  the  building. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  sides,  boards 
are  removed  for  the  purpose  of  light  or  ven- 
tilation. The  guard  below  caught  sight  of 
Lieutenant  Hammond's  hat,  tli rough  this 
opening,  and  fired.  The  ball  entered  the 
side,  far  below  the  opcninpj,  showing  that  the 
guard  was  intent  upon  striking  his  man ;  but 
a  nail  gave  the  bullet  an  upward  turn  and 
it  passed  through  Ilanunonas  ear  and  hat- 
brim.  From  the  position  he  was  in,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  but  for  the  ball  striking  the 
nail  he  woidd  have  been  struck  in  the  breast 

The  attention  of  Maior  Turner  was  called 
to  it,  but  he  only  laughed  and  said,  "  The 
boys  were  in  want  of  practice."  The  guard, 
when  spoken  to  about  it,  said  "  He  had 
made  a  bet  that  ho  would  kill  a  damned 
Yankee  before  he  came  off  guard."  There 
was  not  the  least  attention  paid  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Libby  prison  to  this  deliberate 
attempt  at  murder. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Huggins,  of  a  New 
York  regiment,  was  standing  at  least  eight 
feet  from  a  window  on  the  second  floor;  the 
puanl  could  just  see  the  top  of  his  hat.  To 
bo  sure  of  his  man,  the  guard  left  bis  beat 
and  stepped  into  the  street.'  Being  seen,  a 
warning  cry  was  uttered,  and  Huggins 
stooped  and  the  bullet  buried  itself  in  the 
beams  above.  This  was  the  same  guard  that 
fired  at  Hammond. 

Richard,  or  as  usually  called,  Dick  Turner 
was  the  inspector  of  the  prison,  and  acted 
under  the  orders  of  the  commander.  There 
was  nothing  too  mean  for  him  to  do.  He 
searched  you  when  you  entered,  knocked 
you  down  if  you  grumbled,  took  your  blan- 
ket from  you  if  found  lying  upon  it  after 
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morning  roll-call,  never  ftpoke  of  you  except 
as  damned  Yankees — told  you  **you  were 
better  treated  than  you  deserved." 

Thb  "  high-toned  Southron  "  was  employed 
as  the  negro-whipper  of  the  prison. 

Colonel  Powell,  2d  Virginia  cavalry, 
(Union,)  Colonel  Streightand  Captain  Reed, 
51st  Indiana,  and  others  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  cells,  used  to  witness  the  whip- 
{)ings,  (the  cells  were  at  one  end  of  the  cel- 
ar  where  the  whipping-block  was,)  and  they 
could  hear, —  even  if  Siey  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  horrid  exhibition. 

Colonels  Powell  and  Streight  told  me  of 
as  many  as  six  negro  women  having  been 
stripped  and  whipped,  at  one  time,  for  haT- 
ing  passed  bread  to  our  soldiers  as  they 
marche4  through  the  street 

The  flogging  of  the  negroes  that  worked 
at  the  Libby  was  an  every-day  occurrence. 

These  blacks  were  free  negroes  from  the 
North,  who  were  employed  as  servants,  but 
fell  into  the  hands  or  the  enemy.  He  flog- 
ged one  of  them  so  severely  that  he  was  un- 
able to  move  for  two  weeks,  and  walked  lame 
months  after.  His  offence  was  resisting  a 
white  negro-driver. 

The  hospital  tents  on  Belle  Isle  were  old 
Sibleys.  These  were  not  temporary  hospi- 
tals, for  many  died  in  them  each  day ;  but 
when  they  could  not  contain  all  the  sick  some 
sick  were  removed  to  Richmond  hospitals. 
These  tents  were  awful  places  for  human  be- 
ings to  be  placed  in  —  without  floors,  a  heap 
of  straw  for  a  bed,  logs  of  wood  for  pillows 
—  men  died  with  less  attention  than  many  a 
man  pays  to  a  favorite  dog.  The  hospitab 
in  Richmond  were  much  better,  being  in 
buildings,  and  were  furnished  with  bunks 
and  straw  beds  —  some  of  them  with  sheets. 
But  though  treated  with  kindness,  compared 
with  Belle  Island,  the  want  of  pro|)er  medi- 
cines was  visible,  and  many  died  for  the  want 
of  the  most  simple  remedies. 

Upon  the  25th  of  October,  1863,  two  ofli- 
cers,  (Major  Hewsten,  132d  New  York,  and 
a  Lieutenant  4th  New  York  Cavalry,)  es- 
caped from  the  hospital.  Immediately,  upon 
its  being  known,  all  the  sick  who  were  well 
enough  to  sit  up  or  stand,  were  removed  from 
the  room  and  placed  in  an  empty  room  un- 
der our  prison.  Here  they  were  kept  for 
twenty-four  hours,  without  food  or  blankets, 
as  a  punishment,  it  was  said,  for  not  reporting 
thecontemplated-escape  of  the  officers  namoo. 
From  this  treatment,  Sui^eon  Pierce  of  the 
5tb  Maryland  died. 

The  officers  in  the  room  above,  removed  a 
portion  of  the  floor  and  furnished  the  sick 
with  food  and  drink,  and  shared  their  blan- 
kets with  them.  This  coming  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Major  Turner,  we  were  deprived  of 
rations  for  one  day  —  October  29th,  1863. 
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This  was  not  the  action  of  the  sux^ons  of 
the  Libby,  for,  with  one  excq)tion,  they  were 
kind  and  attentive,  and  did  all  in  their  pow- 
er ii)r  our  comfort,  but  of  the  commander  of 
the  department,  Brigadier-General  Winder, 
and  or  M»jor  Turner,  commander  of  the 
prison,  who«  I  am  informed,  was  dismissed 
from  We-st  Point,  by  orders  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  having  been  convicted  of  for- 
gery. 

I  was  informed  by  men  whom  I  knew  — 
Ward  and  Winship  of  the  18th  Connecticut 
and  Ferris  and  Stone  of  the  1st  Connecticut 
—  that  th(»  enclosure  in  Belle  Isle  was  a  mass 
of  filth  every  morning,  from  the  inability  of 
the  men  to  proceed  to  the  sinks  after  even- 
ing- 

Many  of  the  guards  would  fire  upon  the 
TO*isoners  for  the  least  violation  of  the  rules. 
The  men  were  in  a  miserable  condition  and 
looked  sickly,  worn  out  —  starvation  and  ex- 
posure was  expressed  upon  their  features. 

Trusting  that  the  above  will  assist  you  in 
your  report, 

I  am  respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  FARNSWORTH, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  thlB 
18Ui  day,  of  Jigy,  A.  D.  1864, 

David  Young, 

JuBtioe  of  the  Peace. 
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Testimony    taken   at   Washington,    D. 
June  2d,  1864. 
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Commissioners  Prksent. — ^Mr.  Wilkins, 
Dr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Walden. 

Surgeon  Nelson  D.  Ferguson,  stoom  and  ex- 
amined :  — 
Surgeon  8th  New  York  Cavalry;  resi- 
dence, Jefferson  county,  N.  Y. ;  captured 
12th  May,  1863 ;  taken  to  Libby  Prison  same 
day;  remained  there  twelve  days;  found 
Union  officers  there ;  my  treatment  same  as 
officers  receivexl;  dailv  rations,  when  first 
entered,  were  four  inches  by  four  inches  by 
two  of  unbolted  bread,  which  was  coarse  and 
sour  about  half  the  time ;  a  ration  of  beans, 
w6rni-eaten,  once  a  day ;  about  seven  quarts 
to  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  men,  or  a  gill  to 
each  man  was  served ;  no  other  food  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Confederates ;  what  other  they 
bad  was  bought  with  their  own  money. 

(The  ration  of  li^ht  bread  of  a  common 
soldier  in  the  United  States  Army  is  twenty- 
two  ounces,  and  twelve  ounces  of  pork  or 
twenty  of  beef;  besides  that,  our  soldiers 
have  thirty  pound  of  potatoes  for  one  hun- 
dred rations,  or  nearly  a  third  of  a  pound  per 
day  to  each  man,  besides  coffee  and  sugar, 
&c.,&(9  .  . 

The  food  furnished  qs  was  insufiicient  for 
healthful  support  of  Ufo, 


When  I  reached  the  Liblrir  Prison  there 
were  say  twenty-five  Union  officers,  no  more, 
in  the  prison,  recently  captured ;  all  the  fbr^ 
mer  occupants  had  been  removed,  as  lam 
informed  (and  believe^  by  the  rebels,  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred  or  over;  when  I 
left  the  prison  on  the  28th,  there  vere  sixty- 
nine  Union  ofiicers  there. 

I  spent  four  days  in  Ho^ital  Na  21,  whem 
wounded  Union  prisoners  (rery  few  sick) 
were  under  treatment ;  I  was  there  partly  as 
a  visitor,  and  also  did  partial  duty  as  a  smy 
geon  in  the  ward ;  I  was  too  ill  to  do  fbll  do- 
ty ;  I  had  better  rations  in  the  hospital  than 
in  prison,  for  I  had  rye  coffee  and  a  little 
meat,  say  two  ounces  daily,  very  poor  bacoo^ 
the  wounded  men  had  the  same  ration  of 
bread,  no  beans,  two  ounces  of  meat^  rye 
coffee,  occasionally  a  little  su^ar,  and  one 
gallon  milk  and  one  gallon  whiskey,  divided 
among  two  hundred  and  sixty  men,  or  aboot 
a  tablespoonfiil  of  whiskey  and  milk  per  man ; 
they  had  no  other  nutriment  or  stimulation. 

1  consider  the  nourishment  and  stimnlatioo 
they  received  entirely  insufiicient  to  give 
them  a  proper  chance  for  recovery.  I  am 
surprised  that  more  do  not  die.  There  were 
many  bad  cases  among  them  that  must  in- 
evitably sink  under  this  treatment  after  a  few 
days,  and  therefore  I  cannot  state  the  troe 
proportion  of  deaths.  The  condition  of  these 
men  was  such  that  any  medical  observer 
would  impute  it  to  insufficient  stimulation 
and  nutrition.    The  condition  of  th^  wounds 

generally  was  very  unhealthy,  not  tending  to 
eal,  pale  and  fiabby,  and  the  tissues  lax  — 
just  such  a  condition  as  we  expect  to  see 
where  the  patient  is  improperly  nourished  bj 
deficient  nutrition.  Tnese  wounded  have  all 
been  brought  there  smce  the  battle  of  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House. 

When  I  was  captured,  I  was  brought  into 
a  rebel  fort  It  was  raining.  I  had  on  a 
rubber  blanket ;  the  blanket  was  taken  from 
my  shoulders  by  a  lieutenant,  by  the  author- 
ity and  consent  of  the  commanding  ofilcer. 
I  remonstrated  against  his  taking  my  private 
property,  and  appealed  to  the  commanding 
officer  for  protection,  and  to  protect  my 
rights.  He  replied,  "  Damn  you,  you  have 
no  rightsL"  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
medical  officer.  Some  two  or  three  hours  af- 
terwards, when  I  was  about  to  leave  the  fort 
for  Libby  Prison,  the  lieutenant  remarked  to 
me,  **  I  hope  I  have  treated  you  kindly.*  I 
replied,  **  1  have  always  treated  ^our  men 
and  officers  with  kindness  and  consideranon, 
but  von  have  treated  me  harshly.**  I  d<mt 
think  he  made  any  reply.  The  Provost- 
Marshal  took  away  my  saore.  I  told  him  it 
was  my  private  property,  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  take  it  away,  and  his  answer  wafi  **  ft 
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<iont  make  smj  difference^  Ib&Te  a  friend  to 
whom  I  intend  to  give  it" 

I  have  had  wounded  rebels  nnder  my  hand 
for  treatment  on  Tarioos  occasions  The 
course  I  have  always  adopted  is,  to  take  care 
of  my  own  men  first,  then  the  rebels,  giving 
them  equal  care  and  attention  of  every  kind. 
I  have  taken  my  own  private  rations  and 
given  them  repeatedly  to  wounded  rebels. 
All  other  medical  officers  of  our  army  iiave 
done  likewise,  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
extended. 

I  liavo  been  in  (he  service  two  yeaflrs  and 
eight  months,  and  I  have  been  in  all  the  cav- 
alry fights  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  since 
I  entered  the  service. 

The  buildings  in  Richmond  occupied  for 
liospital  purposes  are  well  suited  for  such 
pttrposc:?,  bemj?  large,  convenient,  and  well 
ventilatecL  The  wards  are  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  tolerably  cleanly.  The  pris- 
on (Libbv)  had  jiist  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  was  well  white-washed.  In  the  prison, 
we  had  one;  blanket  as  bed,  and  one  as  cover. 

No  one  can  appreciate,  without  experience, 
the  condition  of  the  officers  in  the  pn^'^ 
during  the  twelve  days  of  my  stay.  Their 
faces  were  pinched  with  hunger.  I  haye 
seen  an  officer,  standing  by  the  window, 
gnawing  a  bone  like  a  dog.  I  asked  him 
"what  do  you  do  it  for?"  His  reply  was, 
"  It  will  help  fill  up."  They  were  constantly 
complaininjx  of  hunger.  There  was  a  sad 
and  insatiable  expression  of  the  face  impos- 
sible to  des<Tibe. 

The  bedding  in  Hospital  Na  21,  where 
the  privates  were  confined  by  wounds,  was 
very  dirty.  The  covering  was  entirely  old 
dirty  quilts.  The  beds  were  offensive  from 
the  discharges  from  wounds  and  secretion  of  I 


the  body,  and  were  utteriy  unfit  to  place  a 
sick  or  wounded  man  on.  C^  the  ntces  e# 
the  wounded  there  was  an  anxious^  haggutl 
expression  of  countenance,  such  as.  I  have 
never  seen  before.  I  attribute  it  to  want  ol 
care,  want  of  nourishment  and  encourage* 
ment  There  is  a  deficiency  of  medical  sup^ 
plies,  such  as  bandages,  lint,  sticking-plaster, 
and  medicines  generally  in  this  hospital, 
whether  from  actual  want  of  these  articles, 
or  from  unwillingness  to  supply  them,  I  do 
not  know. 

N.  D.  FURGUSON, 

Surgeon  ath  N.  Y.  Cavalry. 

Swore  and  8ttb0orlbed  before  me,  at 
Wa«hiiigtOD,  D.  C,  thU  3d  daj  of 
June,  A.  D.  1864. 

M.  H.  KENDIG, 

Notary  Public 

D.  W.  Richards,  M.  D.,  sworn  and  49» 
amined :  — 
Residence,  Northampton  County,  Pa.*; 
employment.  Assistant  Surgeon  in  145tb 
Penns^vlvania  Volunteers;  taken  prisoner 
May  10th,  1863;  taken  near  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  and  conveyed  to  Prison  Hos- 
pital No.  21,  in  Richmond,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  and  left  there  28th  May. 

1  have  heard  Dr.  Fur^ison's  deposition,  af 
made  before  this  Committee.  I  corroborate 
that  testimony  as  relating  to  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  wounded  prisoners.  I 
know  nothing  further  in  regara  to  this  mato 
ter. 

p.  W.  RICHARDS, 

Assistant  Surgeon  liSth  P.  Y. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  at 
Wasbington,  D.  C,  this  Sd  day  of 
Juv,  A.  D.  1804. 

M.  H.  N.  Krkdio, 

Notarf  FabUti 


EVIDENCE  OP  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  STIRGEOKS,  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  FOUR 
HOSPITALS  AT  ANNAPOLIS  AND  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  TO  WHICH  RETURNED 
UNION  PRISONERS  WERE  BROUGHT  FROM  RICHMOND,  VA. 

ALSO,  EVIDENCE  OBTAINED  FBOM  EYE-WITNESSES. 


Testimony  of  Suraeon  B.  A,  VanderKieft, 
in  charge  of  United  States  Army  GenercU 
Hospital  DivmonNo.  1,  Annapolis,  Alary^ 
laud.     Taken  at  the  Hospital^  May  ^Ist, 

1864. 

C0MMI8810NER8  Present. — ^Mr.Wilkina, 
Dr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Walden. 

I  have  been  the  reeipicnt  of  all  the  pris- 
oners returned  from  Richmond  since  the  1st 
of  June,  18G3,  except  one  steamboat  load 
which  were  four  hundred  to  five  hundred.  I 
have  received,  I  dhoiild  judge,  nearly  (SOOO) 


three  thousand;  these  are  in  a  debilitated 
condition,  badl^  clad,  and  down-spirited,  o« 
account  of  ill-treatment  by  starvation  and 
exposure,  as  they  all  on  inaniry  agree  in 
stating,  and  as  I  am  convinceu  is  the  tiase  by 
their  actual  condition  on  their  arrival,  and  by 
rations  shown  to  me,  whi'^h  they  unanimooft- 
ly  state  are  the  only  ones  given  them. 

They  nnanimoosly  state  that  their  blanketi^ 
overcoats,  watches,  and  jewelry  and  money 
have  been  taken  from  them,  partially  by  thtv 
immediate  captors,  but  also  m  a  quasi-oflleisl 
way,  telling  them  that  they  will  be  restorii 
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when  they  are  released,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  have  been  informed,  have  never 
been  done. 

The  returned  prisoners  state  that  the  of- 
ficials, such  as  guards .  and  nurses,  often  re- 
ceive money  from  them,  such  as  they  may 
have  been  able  to  secrete,  with  the  promise 
that  they  shall  have  the  efjuivalcnt  returned 
in  food,  which  promise  is  not  performed. 

Colonel  Palmer  de  Cesinola  (4  th  New 
York  Cavalry)  told  me  that  while  actins  as 
distributing  commissary  of  articles  of  Ibod 
and  clothing  sent  by  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, ho  observed  that  some  of  our  prisoners 
at  liichmond  and  Belle  Isle,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  less  cnicl  treatment  and  to  obtain 
larger  rations,  were  ai^ting  as  shoemakers  for 
the  Rebel  Government.  lie  at  once  told 
those  men  that  surh  action  was  dis^loyal,  as 
by  so  doing  they  indirectly  assisted  the  re- 
bellion. The  result  of  this  remark  induced 
the  rebel  authorities  to  deprive  him  of  the 
privilege  of  being  longer  a  distributing  com- 
missary. 

Almost  in  all  cases  I  fmd  that  our  men 
state  that  when  they  were  captured,  they 
were  in  very  good  condition  as  to  general 
physical  health  ;  but  I  do  not  even  need  such 
a  statement,  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  regulations  which  govern  the  medical  de- 
partment of  our  army,  "  to  send  to  the  rear 
every  man  who  is  not  perfectly  able  to  bear 
arms,"  and  if  a  few  feeble  men  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  they  belong  to 
the  cla4»s  called  "stragglers,"  which  certainly 
belong  to  the  minority. 

From  my  experience  of  iideen  years  of 
constant  medical  and  military  service  in 
Northern  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  Med- 
iterranean, as  well  as  in  our  own  army  since 
Septeniber,  18G1,  I  aflirm  that  the  treatment 
to  which  our  men  have  been  subjected  while 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
18  against  all  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and 
that  I  would  prefer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  ot  Borneo,  called  "  Anack  Baba," 
who  munlor  their  j)risoners,  than  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  where  the  lives  and 
comfort  of  prisoners  of  war  is  a  matter  of 
such  cruel  uidiflerence,  to  say  the  least,  if 
not  indeed,  as  one  migiit  almost  be  justified 
in  snp[)osing,  a  matter  of  determined  policy. 

If  1  may  believe  the  st  itements  of  our  re- 
turned prisoners,  the  diseases  under  which 
they  are  suilerinz  when  they  come  into  my 
hands,  are  attributable  to  the  following 
causes,  <Jne  or  more  :  deprivation  of  clothing, 
deficiency  of  food  in  quantity  and  quality, 
want  of  fresh  air,  on  account  of  overcrowd- 
in*!:  in  prison  buildings  and  consequent  una- 
voidable uncleanliness,  and  mental  depres- 
sion, the  result  of  the  above  causes,  and  want 


of  adequate  shelter,  ezposore  during  the  hH 
and  winter. 

The  diseases  most  common  among  ibftm 
returned  prisoners  are  scurry,^  diarrhoBfti 
and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  are  nol 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  treatment  in  use 
in  civil  life  or  in  hospitals  of  our  own  arnif. 

They  are  most  successfully  mastered  fy 
high  nutrition  and  stimulation,  with  cleanli- 
ness and  fresh  air  —  medicinal  treatment 
being  of  small  assistance  in  the  recovery  of 
the  sufferers,  and  often  being  entirely  di^ 
pensed  with. 

The  medical  records  in  my  office  ihov 
that  this  system  is  the  only  valid  and  effee* 
tivc  mode  of  management,  thus  proving  bj 
the  counteracting  effect  of  good  food,  air, 
cleanliness,  and  stimulants,  that  thcee  die- 
orders  are  the  result  of  the  causes  abore 
stated. 

I  swear  the  above  statement  to  be  tme. 
B.  A.  VANDERKIEFT, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Volunteen  in  Cht^. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me, 
this  sixth  day  of  June,  lu  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  tbouMind 
eight  Iiundrc<l  and  sixty -four, 
(June  Otb',  lb(H.) 

[seal.]  H.  p.  Leslie, 

Notary  Public  for  and  in  the  Connlj 
ol^Anno  Arundel,  Maryland. 

Testimony,  hy  Letter^  of  Surgeon  William  5. 
Ely,  Executive  Officer  if.  S.  A.  General 
Hospital  Division,  No.  1,  Annapolis^  Afary^ 
landy  June  Glhj  1864. 

Dr.  Ellebslik  Wallace,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Doctor  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication  of  the  2nd  inst,  and  would  reply 
as  follows : — 

I  am  an  Assistant  Surgeon  of  Yolnnteen 
in  the  service  of  the  United  states,  and  have 
been  on  duty  in  this  hospital  since  October 
3d,  18G3,  as  executive  oflicer  and  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  a  ward.    I  have  been 

{)resent  on  the  arrival  of  nearly  every  boal^ 
oad  of  paroled  prisoners  since  my  connec- 
tion with  this  hospital  commenced. 

I  remember  distinctlv  the  arrival  of  the 
flag-of-tnice  steamer  "  New  York,"  Novem* 
ber  18th,  1863,  and  was  present  and  assL^ed 
in  unlotidiog  the  men.  I  went  on  board  the 
boat  and  saw  bodies  of  six  ^6)  men  who 
had  died  during  the  passage  of  the  steamer 
from  City  Point,  Va.,  to  this  place.  No 
words  can  describe  their  appearance.  In 
each  case  the  sunken  eye,  the  gaping  month, 
the  filthy  skin,  the  clothes  and  h^ulaliTa 
with  vermin,  the  repelling,  bony  contour— 
all  conspired  to  lea!d  to  the  (conclusion  thai 
we  were  looking  upon  the  victims  of  starva- 
tion, cruelty  and  exposure,  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled m  the  history  of  humanity. 
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I  hai'c  ne  ecr  seen  more  than  the  above  from  tlie  coarsest  quality  doim  to  that  mode- 
nmnber  of  dead  in  any  single  arrival ;  but  at  rately  fine. 

other  dates,  and  on  several  occasions,  I  have '  Diaphoretic  action  in  many  such  cases,  I 
seen  two  (2)  and  three  (3)  dead  on  board  iiave  found  almost  unattainable.  When  we 
the  boat,  and  have  repeatedly  known  four  consider  the  importance  of  the  cutaneous 
(4)  or  six  (6)  to  die  within  twelve  (12)  secretion,  relative  to  a  state  of  health,  it 
hours  of  their  reception  into  hospital.  The  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  many  instances 
same  condition  evidenced  in  the  cases  of  the  under  attention,  this  is  the  prime  exciting 
six  (6)  referred  to  above,  has  characterized  cause  bf  the  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  and 
nearly  every  instance,  and  leads  us  irresisti-  abdominal  organs,  which  are  so  constantly 
bly  to  the  conclusion  that  death  has  been  found  among  our  Richmond  patients, 
owing  to  a  Ions;  series  of  exposure  and  hard-  A  great  many  post-mortem  examinations 
ships,  with  a  deprivation  of  the  barest  neces-  of  paroled  prisoners  who  have  died  in  our 
sities  for  existence.  hospitals,  have  been  made  by  myself  and 

I  have  known  paroled  prisoners  of  war  to  others.  The  thoracic  organs  are  seldom 
be  admitted  to  this  hospital  with  barely  suf-  found  healihy.  The  pectoral  muscles  are  so 
ficient  clothin<T  to  cover  their  nakedness.  I  much  wasted  as  to  render  the  walls  of  the 
cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  any  single  case  chest,  to  a  certain  extent,  transparent.  The 
where  a  patient  was  admitted  without  either  lungs  frequently  are  found  filling  but  half 
hat,  coat,  shoos,  shirt,  or  stockings,  but  1  the  pulmonary  cavities.  Old  pleuritic  ad- 
have  repeatedly  seen  men  without  one  (1),  hesions,  in  all  degrees  of  extent,  are  general- 
two  (2),  or  three  (3)  of  these  articles,  and  ly  seen ;  almost  invariably  there  is  n  local 
think  that  I  can  say,  that  when  they  possess-  stasis  or  congestion  of  blood,  posteriorly  and 
ed  all,  it  was  an  exceptional  case.  It  is  our  about  the  roots  of  the  lungs;  the  heart  is 
rule  to  strip  each  patient  to  his  skin,  and  pro-  found  flaccid,  ancl  often  its  walls  are  atteno- 
vide  all  with  entirely  new  clothing,  because  ated ;  when  taken  out  and  laid  down,  it 
rags,  filth  and  vermin  preponderate  so  large-  flattens  from  its  own  weight,  is  seldom  filled 
ly  as  to  render  any  further  use  of  the  various  with  a  substantial  clot,  and  generally'con- 
articles  of  apparel  upon  the  bodies  of  pa-  tains  but  a  very  little  dark,  thin  blood.  Tu- 
tients  reaching  this  point  from  Richmond,  bercular  deposit  is  sometimes  very  extensive, 
Va.,  unhealthy,  and  in  opposition  to  the  and  in  cases  where  there  is  no  external  ap- 
•implest  principles  of  hygiene.  j  pearance  favoring  the  scrofulous  diathesis, 

Patients,  when  asked  the  manner  in  which  leading  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  hat 
they  lost  their  clorhing,  reply  that  they  were  I  been  engendered  ofttimes,  in  a  previously 
robbed  of  what  they  had  when  captured,  or  healthy  subject,  J)y  the  deprivation  of  good, 
else^  that  during  their  imprisonment,  often-  wholesome  food,  and  the  combination  of 
times  extending  over  many  months*,  their  |  unhealthy  influences,  to  which  so  many  of  our 
clothing,  piece  by  piece,  wore  out,  and  that  prisoners  of  war  succumb.  The  liver  is  un- 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  procure  a ,  usually  pale  in  color,  and  of  anaemic  aspect ; 
change.  |  the  intestines  are  sometimes  much  diseased, 

It  is  impossible  for  any,  save  those  who  but  frequently  healthy.  I  have  known  many 
have  seen  the  condition  of  paroled  men  soon  ,  instances  of  marked  chronic  diarrhasa,  re- 
after  their  release  from  captivity,  to  have  suiting  fatally,  yet  disclosing  no  organic  in- 
any  idea  of  the ^"j/fl/^o/r/ie  s^'m  covering  their !  testinal  changes  or  morbid  appearances, — 
bodies.  In  many  cases  that  I  have  observed,  favoring  the  supposition  that  the  diarrhoea 
the  dirt  incrustation  has  been  so  thick  as  to  is  of^n  only  asipnptom  of  a  want  of  tonicity, 
require  months  of  constant  ablution  to  re-  not  of  organic  disease, 
cover  the  normal  condition  and  function  of,  I  consider  the  frequency  of  pulmonary 
the  integument.  Patients  have  repeatedly  \  congestions  among  our  patients  trom  Rich- 
stated,  in  answer  to  my  interrogations,  mond  owing  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
**  that  they  had  been  unable  to  wash  their  fluids  of  the  system,  especially  the  blood :  ita 
bodies  once  in  >/>  (6)  months ;  **  that  all  that  fibrinous  portion  becomes  diminished,  and 
time  they  had  lain  in  the  dirt,  and,  as  might  stagnation  takes  place  in  the  most  depending 
naturally  be  expected,  the  filth  accumula-  \  portions  of  the  lungs,  giving  us  what  we  term 
tion  was  constantly  increasing.  Frequent- ^  a  hypostatic  pneuvionia,  depending  on  the 
ly,  the  entire  cuticl'^  must  die  and  be  de-  want  of  tone  in  the  veaseb  and  conjsequeni 
tached  before  any  healthy  action  can  be  enfeebled  circulation, 
recovered.  *  I      The  treatment  which  I  have  found  nioat 

I  know  not  how  to  better  compare  the  I  effective  in  aiding;  the  restoration  to  health 
cutaneous  condition  of  these  men  m  its  dif-  of  our  reduced  Richmond  patients,  is,  verr 
ferent  morbid  states,  than  to  liken  it,  in  briefly,  as  follows :  —  Quinine,  iron,  and  cod- 
feeling,  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  liver  oil,  (in  their  different  preparations  and 
fingers  by  passing  them  over  sand-paper '  combtnatioiis),  in  «ma(^doies;  hqoid  oonceik- 
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trated  nourishment,  a  ri^d  enforcement  of 
cleanliness,  and  regularity  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and,  if  possible,  the  hygienic  ad- 
yantages  of  a  tent  ward. 

Our  records  exhibit  a  mortality  among 
oar  patients  from  Richmond  of  18  per  cent. 
I  am,  Doctor,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obe<licnt  servant, 
WILLIAM  S.  ELY, 
AssUtvit  Surseou  U.  S.  Volunteen. 

Feraonally  Appeared  before  me  this  sixth 
diiy  uf  .luiie,  iwH,  Willtum  8.  Ely, 
A^^itflallt  Surgeon  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
aud  took  oath  that  the  Btatenieabi 
nbovi*  m>iUe  are  true  to  the  be^t  of 
hlH  kuowiod<;e  and  belief. 

[Seal.]  Henry  P.  Leslie, 

l^'otnfy  Public,  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md. 

Testimony  of  Surgeon  G,  B.  Parker,  in  charge 
of  Uniicd  States  Army  General  Hospital, 
Division  No,  2,  Annapofb,  Maryland, 
Taken  at   the  Hospital,  May  31,s/,   1864. 

ALL  the  commissioners  Vresent. 

Sorgeon  G.  B.  Parker,  stcom  and  exam- 
ined :  — 

I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  hospital  one 
rear.  During  this  time  I  have  received  a 
largo  number  of  prisoners  in  exchange. 
Their  condition  has  been  very  low,  very 
feeble,  sinc.-e  last  June.  The  lai^e  proppr- 
tion  of  the  cases  received  here  are  marked 
"  Dcbilitas."  It  was  not  specific  disease 
with  thorn;  where  it  was,  it  was  coupled 
with  debility. 

The  majority  of  the  diseased  cases  were 
diarrhoea  caused  by  bad  diet  —  of  insufficient 
and  bad  <|uality ;  they  have  resulted  from 
the  want  of  variety  of  diet.  This  will  pro- 
duce scurvy. 

I  have  seen  an  hundred  of  the  rations 
served  to  the  men.  I  do  not  consider  the 
rations  I  have  seen  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  life  for  any  long  time. 

We  give  our  men  twenty  ounces  of  beef 
on  a  march,  per  day,  and  twenty- two  ounces 
of  bread.  Fourteen  ounces  of  meat  and  ten 
ounces  of  bread  will  keep  any  man  from 
starving ;  less  than  twelve  ounces  of  bread 
and  ten  ounces  of  meat  per  diem  would  pro- 
duce disease,  and,  if  long  continued,  would 
fail  to  ke<^p  life  up  to  the  standard  in  a  great 
majority  of  men.  I^ower  than  this  would 
end  in  debility  and  decline;  in  proportion 
as  you  vary  a' man's  diet,  so  is  his  trcneral 
health.*  ^ 

The  majority  of  the  men  did  walk  from 
the  landing  here.  We  did  not  receive  the 
worst  cases.    In  the  main,  the  diseases  were 

*  A  ration  which  had  been  glren  to  one  of  the 
men,  protluceil  and  weighed :— weiglit  two  ounces  of 
iMread,  and  thrce-aixtceuths  of  au  oonoe  oif  meat  la 
iUdi7ttaUe. 
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produced  by  insufficient  and  a  bad  oaaU^ 
of  diet  Their  stomachs  were  not  Me  to 
retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food  when 
the  men  first  got  here.  I  was  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  diarrhoea  was  produced  by- 
bad  diet 

I  found  nutrition  was  the  most  succesofol 
treatment 

Have  had  cases  of  frost  bite  here  rendu 
ing  in  mortification  of  the  ends  of  the  toei. 
Thoso  were  cases  Irom  Richmond  —  eight  or 
ten  cases. 

Though  the  men  would  be  stronpr  enough 
to  walk  from  the  dock  up  here,  at  the  same 
time  they  were  in  that  debilitatiNi  condition 
that  a  slijrht  change  of  air  would  cause  con- 
gestion ot  the  lungs,  and  death.  Stimnlants 
and  tonics  are  largely  used. 

There  were  a  good  many  cases  of  scarrj. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  diarrhoea,  there 
would  be  scorbutic  symptoms.  I  had  at  one 
time  ei^ht  returned  prisoners- who  lodt  their 
teeth.  I  suppose  this  was  owing  to  the  treat- 
ment these  men  had  received,  and  theirdiet. 

At  tlie  hospital  we  give  each  man  twenty 
ounces  of  bread  per  day,  and  one  pound  oiT 
meat^  including  bone;  could  not  give  the 
penrentage  of  bone ;  we  al.*»o  give  vegetables. 
In  the  winter  we  give  cabbage,  potatoes, 
rice  and  beans,  molasses,  tea,  butter.  A 
healthy  soldier  would  get  no  butter.  Twelve 
ountres  of  meat  and  twelve  ounces  of  bread 
per  day,  rtgeeting  the  otlier  articles,  would 
be  insulBcient  to  preserve  good  health. 

G.  B.  PARKER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  nic. 
May  3 lot,  lt<0«. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  iStateti  Commtssloner. 

JWK  1st,  18M. 
COMMIRBIONKR    PRESENT.  —  Hott.  J.  L 

Clark  Hare. 

Surgeon  6.  B.  Parker,  who  toas  btfore 
sworn,  recalled :  — 
A  great  many  of  those  whom  I  mentioned 
yesterday  as  suffering  from  debility  and  no. 
specific  disease,  aflerwards  recovered.  Seve- 
ral cases  where  their  appearance  was  really 
favorable  died  very  suddenly.  On  exami- 
nation, post  mortem,  they  were  found  ex- 
sanguinated to  a  wonderful  degree ;  the  evi- 
dence of  which  was  in  large  white  fibrinous 
clots  in  the  leil  side  of  the  heart,  and  extend- 
ing into  the  aorta.  This  was  found  to  be 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  those  who  died* 
In  other  cases,  as  1  mentioned  yesterday, 
they  would  take  on  acute  disease,  ^enerall^ 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  die  within 
twenty-four  hours  afler  the  attack. 

6.  B.  PARK£B» 
Aiiiitant  8«feon  U.  8*  Aan^* 
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Testimony  of  Surgeon  De  Witt  C,  Peters^ 
in  charge  o/Jarvis  General^  Hofpitalj  Bal- 
tiinore^  Md,,  taken  at  Baltimore  June  Isty 
18C4. 

Commissioners  Present:  —  Dr.  Mott, 
Dr.  Dclafield,  Judge  Hare. 

De  Witt   C.  Peters,  sujom  and  examin- 
ed:^ 

I  am  an  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Army,  stationed  at  Jarvis  General 
Hospital.  Baltimore.  On  or  about  the  16th 
of  Apiil,  1864,  I  received  at  the  hospitai 
over  which  I  had  charge,  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  paroled  prisoners  of  war,  recently 
returned  from  Belle  Island  and  Richmond. 

The  greater  majority  of  these  men  were 
in  a  semi-state  of  nudity.  They  were  labor- 
ing under  such  diseases  as  chronic  diarrhoea, 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  scurvy,  frost  bites,  gen- 
eral debility,  caused  by  starvation,  neglect, 
and  exposure.  Many  of  them  had  partially 
lost  their  reason,  forgettmg  even  the  date 
ot  their  capture  and  every  thin£  connected 
with  their  antecedent  history.  They  resem- 
ble, in  many  respects,  patients  laboring  un- 
der cretinism. 

They  were  filthy  in  the  extreme,  covered 
with  vermin.     Some  had  extensive  bed  sores 
caused  by  laying  in  the  sand  and  dirt,  and 
nearly   all  were   extre  uely  emaciated;    so 
much  so  that  they  had  to  be  cared  for  even 
like  infants.     Their  hair  had  not  been  cut, 
nor  the  men  shaved  in  many  instances  for 
months.       On   inquiry  of  these  men  as  to 
what  was  the  matter  with  them,  the  invari- 
able answer  was  starvation,  exposure,  and 
ncj^flect,   while   prisoners  on    Belle    Island. 
They   informed   me,   that    while  on    Belle  ' 
Island  during  the  inclement  months  of  the  i 
pa?t  winter,  there  were  congregated  at  one 
time  in  a  space   less  than  three  acres,  one  i 
hundred  and  ten  sciuads  of  prisoners,  each  i 
numbering  one  hundred  persons.     Less  than  I 
half  of  these  had  old  worn-out  Sibley  and 
other  tents  for  shelter.     The  remainder  were  j 
obliged   to  accommodate  themselves  as  best  | 
they  could.   But  a  few  of  them  had  blankets.  | 
These  were  issued  to  them  by  our  Govern-  I 
mbut  uniler  fiag  of  truce.     Some  had  over-  , 
coats.     Mnny  had  no  shoes  except  patches 
that  they  had  contrived  themselves.  I 

TIkjsc  that  escaped  freezing  to  death  dur-  ; 
ing  the  cold  nights,  did  so  by  exercising  and 
by  huddling  together  in  heaps  like  hogs,  al- 
t<»rnitlng  places  with  those  more  exposed  in 
the  heaps,  and  with  those  in  the  tents,  until 
at  la-^t  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital.        '  ^       ; 
They  informed  me,  that  each  morning,  { 
nu miners  were   lound   frozen  to  death,  who 
had   probably  died   from  other  causes— ex- 
hausUon.    They  stated  to  me  further,  that 


they  beUeved  this  system  of  slow  starvation 
was  carried  on  to  prevent  other  mexi  froa' 
enlisting  in  our  army. 

The  ration  allowed  them  was  a  smaU 
piece  of  com  bread,  the  meal  of  which  con- 
tained also  the  cob,  a  little  rice  soup  very, 
rarely,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  smaU' 
quantity  of  meat — a  few  ounces ;  they  cooh- 
fessed  that  they  had  eaten  diog  meat  when- 
ever they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  capture  a 
dog. 

In  the  hospitals,  according  to  the  statement 
made  to  me  by  Hospital  Steward  James, 
United  Stat^  Army,  they  fared  a  little 
better,  although,  even  there,  they  had  aa 
insufficiency  of  food,  and  the  beds  werel 
filthy  and  covered  with  vermin.  He  states 
that  at  hospital  No.  21,  where  he  was  serving 
as  one  of  the  apothecaries  during  three 
months,  January,  February  and  March, 
there  were  admitted  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  of  our  men,  of  whom  nearly  foui^ 
teen  hundred  and  fitly  died.*  They  lacked 
medicines  and  all  appliances  needed  for  the 
sick.  The  patients  in  the  hospital  had  one 
advantage  over  prisoners  of  war  on  Belief 
Island :  that  was,  they  were  allowed  to  buy* 
a  loaf  of  bread  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  for 
which  they  paid  five  or  six  dollars  Confed^ 
erate  money. 

Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  re- 
ceived by  me,  so  far,  fifteen  hare  died ;  the 
post-mortems  of  which  have  made  apparent 
diseases  of  nearly  all  the  viscera  to  a  re- 
markable extent. 

I  received  one  man  incurably  insane, 
caused,  as  I  was  informed  and  believe,  by' 
joy,  produced  by  the  news  that  he  was  to  be 
exchanged.  I  found,  from  excess  of  habit, 
they  had  become  like  savages  in  their  hab-^ 
Its,  and  lost  the  decencies  of  life,  and  had 
to  be  taught  like  children  the  decencies  of 
society. 

The  health  and  constitutions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  these  men  are  permanently  under> 
mined.  Under  proper  care  and  treatment, 
which  consisted  m  tneir  not  eating  too  much, 
a  spare  but  concentrated  diet,  may  have  ral- 
liea.  In  one  instance  a  boy  gained  forty 
pounds  in  two  weeks;  he  still  has  phthios 
and  can  hardly  stand  exposure  or  active  ex- 
ercise. A  case  of  scurvy  occurred  among 
others  which  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw  or  read 
of;  a  man  turning  red  or  nearly  black  from 
head  to  foot ;  he  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 

I  think  nine-tenths  of  the  men  weighed 
under  one  hundred  pounds ;  they  appearad 
to  be  articulated  skeletons;  coverea  with 
sunply  integument ;  had  dropsy  and  oedema 


*  The  qnarterlr  rq>ort  from  which  these  figiiret 
»(«  taken,  was  obtained  a   *  *         '    ' 
returned  Upion  prisoner. 


are  taken,  was  obtained  and  broagbt  borne  bra- 
'  ''  '  It  will  be  fottiid  on 


pages  68—8. 
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in  tho  feet,  caused  by  weakness ;  and  were 
the  most  pitiable  objects  to  behold.  They 
had  an  uncontrollable  appetite. 

DE  WITT  6.  PETERS, 

Assist.  Surgeon  United  States  Army,  in  charge 

of  Jaryis  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Aid. 

flwom  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
Jane  1st,  \iMH. 

D.  p.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Testimony  of  Surgeon  A,  Chapelj  in  charge 
of  Wesfs  BuUdings  Hospitalj  DaUimore^ 
Md.y  taken  €U  Baltimore,  June  2,  1864. 

COMMISi)IONER8    PRESENT:— Dr.   Mott, 

JOr.  Delafield,  Judge  Uare. 

Surgeon  A.  CnAPEL,  affirmed   and  exam- 
ined :  — 

I  am  Surgeon  in  charge  of  West's  Build- 
ings Hospital,  Baltimore.  On  the  18th  of 
April,  186-i,  I  received  at  the  hospital  one 
hundred  and  five  of  the  paroled  prisoners 
from  llichmoud,  brought  to  this  point  on 
tho  flag-ol-truce  boat  "  New  York. "  These 
were  the  worst  cases  received  at  this  point 
b/  that  boat ;  none  of  them  being  able  to 
stand  alone.  All  were  brought  into  the 
hospital  upon  stretchers. 

Nearly  all  were  in  an  extreme  state  of 
emaciation,  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  cov- 
ered with  vermin.  Some  of  them  so  eaten 
by  the  vermin  as  to  very  nearly  resemble 
a  case  of  scabbing  from  small-pox,  being 
covered  with  sores  from  head  to  foot,  so  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  touch  a  well  portion 
of  the  skin  with  the  point  of  the  finger. 

Their  appearance  was  such  in  tho  way 
of  filth  and  dirt,  as  to  convince  any  one 
that  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  for 
ablution  for  weeks  and  mouths.  Several 
were  in  a  state  of  semi-insanity,  and  all 
seemed,  and  acted,  and  talked,  like  chil- 
dren, in  their  desires  for  ibod,  &c.  Very 
few  of  them  had  blankets  or  clothing, 
some   in    a   state  of  semi-nudity. 

Upon  being  questioned  upon  the  causes 
of  their  condition,  the  testimony  was  uni- 
versal:—  starvation,  exposure,  and  neglect, 
while  prisoners  at  Richmond  and  Belle  Isle. 

Their  universal  declaration  was,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  living,  that  they  were  provided 
with  only  one  small  portion  of  corn-bread 
per  day,  which  was  made  simply  from  corn- 
meal  and  water,  without  salt,  not  larger  than 
a  man's  hand ;  it  was  about«an  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick.  This  was  the  portion  for  the 
day.  They  sometimes  got  small  portions  of 
meat  once  a  day,  two  days  in  a  week. 
Several  of  them  told  me  that  they  had  been 
able  to  get  occasionally  a  small  piece  of  the 
flesh  of  a  dog,  which  they  had  cooked  and 
eaten  with  great  relish,  and  that  they  had 
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caught  rats  and  eaten  them  in  the 
way.  Many  of  them  believed  that  the  meat 
issued  to  them  was  cut  from  the  bodiea  of 
mules. 

They  said,  while  on  Belle  Isle  they  bad 
no  means  of  shelter,  but  were  obliged  to 
huddle  together  in  heaps,  to  protect  Uiem- 
selves  from  the  inclement  weather ;  —  often 
one  or  two  blankets  in  thickness  coveripg 
five  or  six  ])er8ons ;  —  often  lying  one  upon 
another  in  tiers,  and  changing  places  as  thej 
became  tired  out.  They  state  that  thej 
had  little  or  no  shelter  while  prisonen  afe 
Belle  Isle. 

We  were  obliged  to  treat  them  as  children» 
in  regulating  their  diet  in  the  hospital,  hav- 
ing to  restrain  their  over-eating,  and  confine 
them  to  a  concentrated  but  nourishing  and 
generous  diet 

Several  cases  had  no  disease  whatever,  bnt 
suffered  from  extreme  emaciation  and  star- 
vation. The  limb  of  one  of  these  men  could 
be  spanned  with  the  thumji)  and  finger,  just 
above  the  knee.  This  patient,  a  boy  of 
nineteen  years  old,  would  not  weigh  over 
^^y  pounds  then,  though  in  health  probablr 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  Tins 
was  not  a  solitary  instance,  many  others 
beinf^  extremely  emaciated,  ^iany  present* 
ing  the  appearance  of  mere  living  skoletonsi 
with  the  skin  drawn  tightly  over  the  bonea> 

Many  of  them  were  laboring  under  such 
diseases  as  dropsy,  pulmonary  consumption, 
scurvy,  mortification  from  cold,  several 
having  lost  one-half  of  both  feet  from  this 
cause. 

Several  were  afilicted  with  very  severe 
bed-sore?,  caused  by  lying  in  the  sand  with- 
out shelter.  One  man,  unable  to  Ho  in  anj 
other  way  but  on  his  face,  and  lived  about 
four  weeks  in  this  way. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  number 
received,  (one  hundred  and  five),  forty-two 
have  died.  All  gave  evidence  of  extenalTe 
visceral  disease,  of  which  starvation,  cold| 
and  neglect,  were  undoubtedly  the  primarj 
cause.  Some  of  the  cases  sank  from  extreme 
debility,  without  any  evidence  of  disease  as 
tho  cause  of  death. 

A.  CHAPEL, 
Surgeon  U.  8.  A. 
Afflrmcd  to  And  subMiibed 

before  no,  June  '-'d,  18(H. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  Slatet  CommifsioiMr. 

Testimony  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix^  taken  of  Bcil* ' 
timorey  Maryland,  June  Ist,  1864. 

Miss  D.  L.  Dix  sworn  and  examined :  — 

Last  wintpr  I  was  at  Annaix)lis  and  ex- 
amined many  hundred  returned  prisoners. 
I  inouircd  of  ihe^o  men  exactly  the  manner 
in  wnich  they  wore  fed  and  treated  on  ikllo 
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Island,  examined  them  indiTidaaUj,  and  by 
sixes  and  sevens.  I  saw  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  these  men  to  exaggerate  their 
sufTerings. 

Inquiring  from  what  canses  they  had  suf- 
fered most  severely,  whether  rapid  marches, 
exposure  to  inclement  weather,  lack  of  ap- 
parel, or  hun^r,  —  the  answer  was  invari- 
ably, "  From  nunger  while  at  Belle  Island." 
I  inquired  the  amount  of  ahimal  food  allowed 
a  day,  when  they  had  any  at  all ;  they  re- 
plied that  an  iron-bound  bucket,  filled  with 
packed  meat,  was  the  allowance  for  on^ 
nundred  men  ;  the  weight  of  bucket  and 
meat  would  be  twenty-five  pounds.  When 
cooked  this  afforded  a  very  small  quantity 
for  each  man. 

As  Winter  and  Spring  advanced,  the  only 
food  supplied  was  corn-meal  mixed  witn 
water  and  roughly  baked.  This  bucket  of 
meat  I  speak  of  was  allowed  them  about 
twice  a  week,  with  a  very  little  rice  in  the 
autumn.  I  understand  that  in  the  hospitals 
they  occasionally  had  a  little  boiled  rice,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  a  very  small 
quantity  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses. 

I  gather  from  Confederate  authority  as 
well  as  from  our  returned  prisoners,  —  and 
a  Confederate  official  whose  evidence  cannot 
be  questioned  in  that  matter,  declared,  that 
the  sole  sustenance  at  Belle  Island  was  corn- 
meal  and  water,  —  that  of  the  numbers  re- 
maining at  Belle  Island,  then  about  eight 
thousand,  about  twenty-five  died  daily ;  that 
the  mortality  in  Georgia  was  still  greater, 
and  that  it  would  be  but  a  few  weeks  before 
the  deaths  would  count  fifty  a  day. 

Another  fact  which  he  affirmed  as  a  rea- 
son for  withholding  so  much  from  ourprison- 
ers,  sent  by  their  friends  and  the  Grovern- 
ment,  was  the  cruel  and  severe  restrictions 
imposed  on  their  men  in  our  hands. 

1  had  visited  those  very  prisoners  to  whom 
he  referred  at  Point  Lo<mout;  they  were 
supplied  with  vegetables,  with  the  best  wheat 
bread,  and  fresh  or  salt  meat  three  times 
daily  in  abundant  measure — the  full  Gov- 
ernment ration. 

In  the  camp  of  about  nine  thousand  rebel 
prisoners,  there  were  but  four-  hundred  re- 
ported to  the  surgeon ;  of  these,  one  hundred 
were  confined  to  their  beds,  thirty  were  very 
sick,  and  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  would 
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The  hospital  food  consisted  of  beef  tea, 
beef  soup,  rice,  milk,  milk  punch,  milk  gruel, 
lemonade,  stewed  fruits,  beef-steak,  vegeta- 
bles and  mutton ;  white  sugar  was  employed 
in  cookinjT.  The  supplies  were,  in  fact, 
more  ample  and  abundant  than  in  hospitals 
wh<'re  our  own  men  were  under  treatment. 

To  return  to  the  condition  of  the  Federal 
prisoners  on  Belle  Island,  there  was  at  no 


time'adeq[uate  shelter  for  the  entire  number 
till  late  m  spring,  when  the  number  had 
been  greatly  reduced  by  transfer  to  Georgia, 
exchanges  and  death. 

I  was  told  that  in  the  morning  it  was  no(r 
uncommon  to  find  men  dead  from  exposure 
and  rain. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  exchanged 
prisoners  reduced  to  the  lowest  extremity 
through  want  of  food.  Of  more  than  four 
hundred  landed  in  Baltimore,  some  little 
time  since,  nearly,  if  not  the  entire  number, 
were  suffisring  from  the  effects  of  hunoer ; 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  were  taken 
a  few  yards  across  the  wharf,  to  the  hospital, 
on  stretchers ;  seven  died  before  they  could 
be  taken  into  the  building,  and  seven  more 
that  same  night.  Their  clothing  was  filthy 
to  the  last  degree ;  they  were  covered  witn 
vermin;  they  were  the  merest  bund^ea  of 
bones  and  skin,  and  some  bones  piercing  the 
flesh.  The  cries  of  these-poor  men  for  food 
were  pitiful  in  the  extreme. 

In  addition  to  their  other  sufferings,  many 
had  lost  portions  of  their  feet  by  frost  The 
minds  showed  the  weakness  of  the  body. 
Some  were  reduced  to  idiocy.  They  would 
entreat  for  an  apple  or  a  bit  of  meat  to  look 
at,  if  they  could  not  be  allowed  solid  food. 
Many  of  these  poor  creatures  died,  and 
others,  I  understand  from  surgeons,  are  en- 
feebled for  life. 

Many  of  these  prisoners  when  brought  on 
the  flag-of-truce  boat,  were  observed  to  clasp 
their  bands  and  Ax.  their  gaze  upon  the 
American  flag  r  **  It  is  enough,  thank  God^ 
we  are  at  home."  A  remarkable  trial  <if 
disinterestedness :  Rev.  M.  Hall  said,  **  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  my  boys?"  *'  Hasten  ex- 
changes and  bring  away  our  comrades." 

A  gentleman  of  Washin^n,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  convey  a  l)ody  for  burial 
to  the  South,  on  board  the  flag-ot-truce  boat, 
remarked  that  all  the  rebel  prisoners  were 
in  vigorous  health,  equipped  m  clothes  fu^- 
nish^  by  the  United  States  Government ; 
many  of  them  with  blankets  and  haversacks, 
while  we  received  in  return  not  one  able- 
bodied  man  at  that  time.  I  have  witnessed 
this  fact  myst  If,  on  other  occasions  on  the 
flag-of-truce  boats. 

The  rations  ser\'cd  to  the  prisoners  on 
Belle  Island,  whether  drawn  from  supplies 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Government,  or 
through  the  individual  liberality  of  North- 
em  citizens,  were  never  dispensed  iu  suf- 
ficient quantities  by  the  Confederate  author- 
ities to  satisfy  hunger. 

I  have  seen  tons  of  prorisions  shipped  on 
the  flag-of-truce  boat  from  the  North,  for  the 
relief  of  our  prisoners  at  Richmond.  Uttle 
or  nothing  came  from  the  South  for  rebel 
prisoners  at  the  North.    Clothing  and  blank- 
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ets  were  sent  by  our  Govemnicnt  to  the  pris- 
oners in  quantities,  but  not  fully  distributed. 
One  reason  why  our  men  were  so  wholly 
destitute  of  clothing  at  a  late  season,  was  the 
temptation  they  were  under  to  give  them 
away  for  a  biscuit,  or  a  small  quantity  of  food, 
to  save  them  from  starvation. 

D.  L.  DIX 

fiworn  to  and  Babsoribed  before  me, 
Juuo  1,  1804. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Comniissioner. 

I  certify  that  the  forepoing  testimony  was 
taken  and  reduced  to  writing  in  presence  of 
the  respective  witnesses,  and  by  them  sworn 
or  aflirmed  to  in  my  presence,  at  the  times, 
places,  and  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

D.  P.  BROWN,  JR., 

United  States  Commissioner. 
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Testimony  of  Joseph  B.  Abbott,  Special  /?«- 
lief  Afferit  United  States  Sanitarif  Com- 
mmu>7{,  taken  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  June 
Srd,  1864. 

'  Commissioners  Present. — Mr.Wilkins, 
Dr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Walden. 

Joseph  B.  Abbott,  ajjed  twenty-eight  years, 
Agent  of  Special  Relief  Department,  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  Holds  his  com- 
mission as  Chief  Assistant,  Special  Relief 
Department,  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. Is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  has 
been  a  resident  of  North  Carolina,  resided 
in  North  Carolina  nearly  four  years,  prior  to 
the  war.  Has  been  engaged  with  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  since  March 
12th,  18G2. 

During  the  past  Spring,  since  February, 
my  position  has  given  me  means  of  observa- 
tion of  returned  prisoners  from  Richmond, 
Belle  Island,  Danville,  Salisbury,  and  Co- 
lumbia, but  directly  from  Richmond.  I  first 
came  in  contact  at  Fortress  ^lonroo  with 
prisoners  on  flag-of-truce  boats,  from  City 
Point  to  Annapolis.  The  men  had  no  blank- 
ets, but  what  were  said  to  have  been  fur- 
nished them  at  City  Point  by  the  United 
States  Government.  A'ery  few  had  coats ; 
many  had  no  shirts ;  pants,  poor,  ragged  and 
dirty  ;  clothing  all  dirty ;  skin  very  filthy, 
and  covered  with  vermin.  One  man  had 
convulsions  all  the  time  during  the  trip.  As- 
sistant Surgeon  Dr.  Fry  told  me  that  they 
were  caused  by  vermin.  The  man  was  much 
emticiated ;  vermin  very  thick  upon  his  body 
—  common  body  lice.  He  was  scratching  as 
at  lit-e,  and  throwing  them  off  him  and  slap- 
ping them  with  liis  blanket. 

This  is  a  general  statement  of  all  my  ob- 
aervation. 


My  experience  extended  over  three  boat 
loads.  No  difTerencc  in  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners'  clothing.  The  condition  of  the 
men  on  the  last  boat  as  to  physical  state,  was 
worse  than  all  previous.  Two  or  three  boat 
loads  have  arrived  since  my  services  ceased, 
jyir.  Thompson,  one  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  Agcnt;^  accompanied 
the  men  on  these  boats.  Mr.  Thompnon  is 
now  at  White  House,  Virginia,  on  the  Pa- 
munky  river.  Cannot  communicate  with 
him  by  telegraph. 

In  general  aspect  and  condition  of  re- 
turned prisoners,  all  were  more  or  le»s  ema- 
ciated. Of  the  first  boat  load,  thrce-fifUw 
very  much  so.  Of  second  and  third  boats, 
four-fifths  very  much  so.  The  condition  of 
some  of  those  who  were  less  emaciated  than 
others  was  owing  to  their  having  money  with 
which  they  purchased  provisior^  I  believe 
the  fact  from  statements  made  by  them  en  m/ 
imjuiry.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  tM 
fact  by  tlve  Assistant  Surgeon.  I  could  mck 
out  the  men  that  had  money  by  their  phya- 
cal  condition. 

Clothing  was  usuallv  taken  from  them  bj 
their  captors  before  tlieir  arrival  at  Rich- 
mond. Money  was  taken  from  them  official- 
ly just  before  entering  prison,  except  those 
that  had  succeeded  in  secreting  it.  l  believe 
these  facts  from  statements  made  by  die  men. 
They  were  also  credited  with  the  amounts, 
and  were  told  that  when  released  the  amounts 
would  be  returned.  I  hoard  of  no  soldier 
who  had  it  returned  to  him.  In  case  of  of* 
ficers  it  was  sometimes  returned  in  Confed- 
erate currency,  • 

On  the  first  boat  load  ther^  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fitly  on  cots  sick, —  with  diar- 
rhoea generally.  Many  of  tliese  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  had  the  scurvy;  preajt 
many  suficrin^  from  pneumonia.  Often 
heard  the  physician  say  that  these  disorders 
were  due  to  confinement,  exposure,  and  bad 
food.  In  all  I  saw  some  ten  or  twelve  dying 
on  the  boats.  From  the  last  boat  I  saw  five 
come  oft*  on  shore  in  a  dying  state.  I  saw 
one  man  die  on  the  boat ;  the  Doctor  said 
his  death  was  caused  by  starvation.  Saw 
one  already ,  dead  on  the  boat  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  Doctor  said  his  death  was 
caused  by  eating.  He  died  from  eating  too 
much  after  he  had  been  starved.  He  obf. 
tained  this  over  amount  of  food  after  having 
come  into  our  hands. 

The  Doctor  said  that  he  had  to  be  veiy 
ciiutious  in  giving  them  their  rations,  or  thej 
would  injure  themselves  by  getting  too  much ; 
that  several  had  died  in  consequence  of  ea^ 
ing  too  much,  which  they  obtained  from  their 
comrades,  wlio  were  too  feeble  and  too  far 
gone  to  eat  the  rations  which  were  given 
them.     Some  #ould  secrete  their  rationi  an^ 
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try^o  get  a  second  ration.  The  Assistant 
Surgeon  told  me  that  the  one  I  had  seen 
dead  hml  eaten  three  rations  which  he  had 
obtained  from  his  comrades. 

The  prisoners  on  board  the  boats  stated 
that  their  diseases  and  sufferings,  such  as  I 
witnesseil,  were  caused  by  want  of  protection 
from  wet  and  cold,  and  by  insufficient  and 
bad  food;  this  was  their  invariable  state- 
ment. 

The  Union  prisoners  were  not  at  all  yin- 
dictive,  and  expn^ssod  a  desire  to  have  the 
rebel  prisoners  well  clothed  and  fed ;  this 
was  the  case  with  all  the  men  I  spoke  to  on 
the  subject  on  the  three  boats. 

My  rea?4on  for  making  thb  inquiry  was  the 
remark  of  the  Uuion  prisoners  in  regard  to 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  rebel  prisoners 
who  were  exchanged.  Some  of  them  re- 
marked that  it  would  make  the  condition  of 
the  Union  prisoners  worse  if  they  attempted* 
to  retaliate,  and  would  do  no  good.  The 
general  idea  as  expressed  by  the  men  was, 
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that  Ihey  did  not  wish  to  See  the  rebel  pris- 
oners treated  as  they  had  been. 

I  have  been  on  the  battle-field  and  in  hos- 
pitalsand  witnessed  much  suffering,  but  never 
did  I  experience  so  sad  and  deplorable  a  con- 
dition of  human  beings,  as  that  of  the  pa- 
roled Union  prisoners  just  from  Belle  Island, 
and  the  rebel  prisons  of  the  South,  emaciated 
by  starvation,  with  impaired  minds,  vision, 
powers  of  speech  and  hearing,  occasioned  by 
want  of  sufficiency  of  wliolesome  food,  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  and  inclement  storms  of  wind 
and  rain.  I  beheve  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  experienced  among  onr  unfortunate  pris- 
oners on  board  the  flag  of-troce  boats,  thai 
their  barbarous  treatment  and  sufferiogi 
which  they  endured  while  confined  in  tfan 
military  prisons  df  the  South  can  hardly  b^ 
exaggerated.  J.  B.  ABBOTT. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  befbre  me  at  WaehiDg- 
ton,  D.  €.,  this  8d  day  of  Jane,  A.  D.  lb(H. 

M.  H.  N.  Kendio, 

Notary  Pablks. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT 

0/  the  Hospifah  for  the  Federal  prisoners,  Richmond,  Fa.,  furnished  by  Surgeon-General^ 
C.  S.  -4.,  Aptii  1,  1864.     Obtained  by  a  paroled  and  returned  Federal  prisoner. 
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A  inie  copy. 
(Signed) 


A-  R.  ROOT, 


CoTonel  Commjuidltig^,  Cuiup  fUSlIb 
A  true  copy. 

B.  A.  YANDEBKTEFT, 

gai-f«on  U.  S.  Voli.  In  cfaarge  U.  ^.  Geurml  lloapl- 
plljil,  DlYliloil  Ko,  1|  ALiUApuUiii  Md. 

Tlic  CotPtDlAiioii  hAVP  received  a  letter  firom  Ool. 
A.  li.  H<H»T^  Ltimnundtiifft  k^.,  t^UiuiJj?  tb,  t  be  bid 
MtlifacroTv  e%  idPMoe  uf  the  ftiirlieiititiiy  a>w<  reU»- 
blfeseM  of  tbU  *'  Qiunerlj  r  " 
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CRUELTIES  OF  REBEL  AUTHORITIES 


EVIDENCE  RELATING  TO  UNITED  STATES  STATIONS  FOE  REBEL  PBISONIr& 


Letter  from  Quartermaster-General^  M.  C. 

Meigsy  United  States  Army, 

Quautkrmastkr-General's  Office, 

WASHU90T0N,  D.  C,  July  (Jth,  18M. 

Dr.  Elleslie  Wallace,  Philadelphia. 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowled^ 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  ult,  in 
which,  in  behalf  of  a  Committee  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Sanitary  Commission,  you  make 
inquiry  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  rebel  prisoners  of  war  in  our  hands. 

In  reply,  you  are  respectfully  informed 
that  such  pnsoners  are  treated  with  all  the 
consideration  and  kindness  that  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  humane  and  Christian  people. 
The  rations  allowed  to  theny  are  ample  and 
of  good  quality.  The  reduction  recently 
made  in  the  prisoner's  ration  was  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  what  the 
rebel  authorities  profess  to  allow  their  sol- 
diers, and  no  complaint  has  been  hoard  of  its 
insufficiency. 

Suitable  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  for  supplying  the  prisoners  with 
all  negossary  clothing  and  blankets ;  and  at 
each  deix>t  there  is  a  sutler,  authorized  to 
tell  to  them,  at  reasonable  rates,  certain 
prescribed  articles  of  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence, such  as  our  soldiers  desire  to  purchase. 

Fuel  is  provided  by  the  army  regulations, 
and  is  liberally  furnished. 

Shelter  is  not  denied  to  any  "  during  the 
inclement  and  cold  season,"  and  for  those 
who  re(juire  them,  comtbrtable  hospital  ac- 
commodations,  and  skilful  medical  and  sur- 
gical attention  are  provided. 

The  Conmiis8ary-(i0peral  of  Prisoners  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  heard  of  no  order  to 
•hoot  prisoners  for  being  at  the  windows  or 
near  them,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  or- 
ders of  that  character  have  any  where  been 
S'ven.  He  has  heard  of  no  prisoners  being 
ot  under  such  circustances. 

General  Butler  did,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  offer  to  exchange  prisoners,  grade 
for  crade,  and  man  for  man,  of  those  at  Point 
Lookout,  and  two  other  places,  but  the  pro- 
poeitioi]  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  rebel  au- 
thorities. 

Your  inquiries  are  thus  substantially  an- 
swered. 

I  enclose  copies  of  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missary-General of  Prisoners,  regulating  the 
conduit  an<l  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  rations  they  now  receive.* 
I  am,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 

Quuteromster-QeneraL 

•  rrlnted  in  thU  Appendix. 


Testimony  taken  at  Fort  Deknoare^ 
June  219^  1864. 

Commissioners  P&esent.  —  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, Judge  Hare. 

Captain  Gilbert  S.  Clark,  sworn  and 
examined: — 

I  came  to  this  post  18tli  March,  1862,  and 
the  Subsistence  l>epartment  at  this  post  hm 
been  under  my  charge  since  May,  1862. 

The  rations  were  as  follow : 

Bread  — 18  onnces  per  ration ;  or. 

Com  Meal  —  20  ounces  per  ration. 

Beef — 1  pound  per  ration ;  or, 

Bacon  or  Pork  —  }  pound  per  ration. 

Beans — 8  ouarts  per  one  hundred  men ;  or, 

Hominy  or  Kice  -^10  pounds  per  one  hun- 
dred men. 

Sugar — 14  pounds  per  one  hundred  men. 

Rio  Coffee  —  7  or  9  pounds  per  hundred 
men. 

Adamantine  Candles  —  5  per  one  hundred 
men;  or. 

Tallow  Candles  —  6  per  one  hundred  mciv 

Soap  —  4  pounds  per  one  hundred  men. 

Salt  —  2  quarts  per  one  hundred  men. 

Molasses  —  4  quarts  per  one  hundred  men, 
twice  per  week. 

Potatoes —  1  pound  per  man,  three  times 
per  week. 

Wnen  beans  were  issued,  hominy  or  Hc« 
not  issued. 

These  were  the  rations  to  which  the  pris- 
oners were  entitled.  Bread  was  issuea,  in 
point  of  fact,  and  not  com  meal.  Fresh  beef 
was  issued,  during  this  time,  four  times  a 
week.  When  we  had  to  give  them  hard 
bread  they  received  a  pound.  When  fredi 
beef  was  given,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  was 
given,  and  a  less  proportion  of  salt  meat. 

This  was  done  by  orders  of  the  eommand- 
ing  officer,  with  a  view  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  men. 

According  to  instructions  for  the  Comini»> 
sary-Generad  of  Prisoners,  a  fund  was  creat- 
ed by  selling  all  surplus  rations,  under  regn- 
lations,  and  with  this  fufid  wore  purchased 
vegetables  in  addition  to  the  regular  rations. 
The  order  referred  to,  under  which  this 
course  was  adopted,  was  as  follows : 

CIRCULAR. 


"  V.  A  general  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  tba 
prisoner,  wdl  be  made  by  withholding  finoaa 
their  rations  all  that  can  be  8pare<l  wilbovl 
inconvenience  to  them,  and  selling  this  i 
plus,  under  existing  regulations,  to  the  < 
missary,  who  will  hold  the  funds  in  hb  I 
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and  be  apountable  for  them,  subject  to  the 
commaudin-x  officer's  order  to  cover  pur^ 
chases.  The  purchases  with  the  fund  will 
be  made  by  or  through  the  Quartermaster, 
witli  t\w  approval  or  order  of  the  command- 
ing offitcr,  the  bills  being  paid  by  the  Com- 
miss'wy,  who  will  keep  an  account  book,  in 
wh  ch  will  be  carefully  entered  all  receipts 
and  piyiu'.'ntH,  with  the  vouchers;  and  he 
will  k  *cp  the  commanding  officer  advised, 
from  time  to  lifne,  of  the  amount  of  this  fund. 
At  the  end  of  th.-;  month  he  will  furnish  the 
command- ng  offi(  er  with  an  account  of  the 
fun  1  or  ;h:^  month,  showing  the  receipts  and 
di'barscmcats,  which  account  jivill  oe  for- 
ward«*d  to  the  Couimissary-Goneral  of  Pri- 
soners, with  th(^.  remarks  of  the  commanding 
ofli  er.  AViih  this  lund  will  be  purchased  all 
8u<h  ariieles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
heultli  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners,  and 
whi(  h  would  otherwise  have  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Govemmont :  among  these  articles 
arc  all  t  ible  lurniture  and  cooking  utensils, 
articles  ior  policing  U!ir|)osos,  bedticks  and 
straw,  the  means  of  improving  or  enlarging 
the  baiTicks  accommodation,  extra  pay  to 
clerks  who  have  charge  of  the  camp,  post- 
office,  and  who  keep  the  accounts  of  moneys 
deposited  with  the  commanding  officer,  &c., 
&c." 

The  provisions,  according  to  my  return, 
actually  is5u^^d,  were  the  same  as  for  the 
garrison  troops.  The  rations  detailed  above 
were  the  rations  actually  given  to  the  men. 
The  amount  drawn  on  the  books,  for  their 
account,  was  largiT  —  and  as  large  as  that 
issued  to  the  garrison,  with  the  exception  of 
flour  or  bread,  which  was  eighteen  ounces 
instead  of  twenty-two  ounces.  When  I  say 
actually  issued,  I  mean  when  entered  on  my 
returns  as  issued.  The  difference  between 
the  amount  thus  issued,  and  the  amount 
given  as  above,  was  sold  and  converted  into 
a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners,  as  I 
have  staged,  according  to  the  order  of  which 
1  h-we  eiven  an  extract. 

This  fun<l  was  expended  and  applied  for 
their  use  in  the  purchase  of  extra  vegetables 
and  articles  of  comfort. 

This  course  is  pursued  towards  our  own 
troops  in  camp  and  garrison;  the  surplus 
whi'h  they  do  not  use  being  sold  for  their 
ben»'fit  to  the  Commissary  of  Subsistence, 
and  rep^ularly  entered,  and  the  proceeds  ap- 
plie  1  to  their  u^e. 

The  surplus  rations  sold  for  the  prisoners 
were  about  the  same  as  those  sold  for  the 
garrison  at  the  sime  time,  showing  that  the 
am'  unt  a^'tualiy  consumed  bj  the  prisoners 
was  al>  ut  the  same,  per  man,  as  that  con- 
sumed by  the  garrison.  When  hard  bread 
is  issued,  prisoners  not  anfreqnently  leaye  a 
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portion  of  it  on  the  table.  A  lar^e  amoont 
of  bread  has  been  found  stowed  away  by 
them  in  the  barracks.  The  rations  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  used  for  garrison,  and 
of  very  good  cjuality. 

My  expenditures  for.  vegetables  alone,  for 
the  use  of  the  prisoners,  out  of  the  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus  rations, 
amounted,  at  times,  as  high  as  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  a  month.  For  instance,  I  would 
buy  extra  quantities  of  pcta^oes  and  onions, 
turnips,  cabbage,  pickles,  carrots. 

I  have  frequently  a$ked  my  overseers  ii 
the  prisoners  complained  of  not  having 
enough,  and  if  they  did,  to  give  them  more, 
and  to  let  no  man  want,  as  I  could  afford  to 
do  from  the  savings.  During  all  the  t'me  1 
have  b^^en  hero,  1  have  scarcely  heard  a 
complaint.  No  material  change  was  made 
in  the  rations  given  to  the  prisoners  till  the 
first  of  this  month,  (June  *64) ;  since  this 
date,  the  following  has  been  the  ration  given 
the  prisoners : 

The  rations  ustted  on  the  returns  remain- 
ed the  same  as  before.  The  amount  gioen 
was  reduced  to  the  following  quantity,  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

"  B." 

"  RATION : 

"Pork  or  Bacon,  .    .    10  ozs.  (in  lieu  of 

fresh  beef.) 
Fresh  Beef,  ....  14  « 
Flour,  or  Soft  Bread,  16  « 
Hard  Bread,  ...  14  "  (in  lien  of 
Flour  or  Soft  Bread.) 
Com  Meal,  ....  16  "  (in  lieu  of 
Flour  or  Bread.) 
Beans  or  Peas,  .  .  .  12J  lbs.  "] 
or.  Rice,  or  Hominy,     .8 

Soap, 4     **       '  to  100 

Vinegar, 8  qts.      [rations. 

Salt, 

Potatoes,    .    .    . 

Sugar  and  coffee,  or  tea,  will  be  issued  only 
to  the  sick  and  wounded,  on  the  reconmien- 
dation  of  the  surgeon  in  charge,  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  (12)  pounds  of  sugar,  five  (5) 
pounds  of  ground  or  seren  (7)  pounds  of 
green  coffee,  or  one  (1)  pound  of  tea,  to  the 
one  hundred  rations.  This  part  of  the  rar 
tion  will  be  allowed  only  for  every  other 
day." 

The  difference  between  the  ration  given 
and  the  ration  issued  continues  to  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  benefit  <x 
the  prisoners,  as  before.  The  consequenoe  v 
ii  that  the  surplus  fund  for  their  use  is  laxver. 

I  refer  to  the  circulars  issued  by  the  War  ' 
Department,  April  20th,  1864,  and  June  1st, 
1864,  as  cantaming  the  regalations  imdir 
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<irliicfa  I  am  now  acting,  hereto  appended, 
marked  "  A  "  and  "  B." 

The  bread,  as  now  issued,  is  made  one- 

fifih  of  corn  meal  and  four-fbfchs  of  flour. 

(This  change  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 

prisoners.    1  use  tbe  same  quality  of  bread. 

GILBERT  S.  CLARK, 

Captala  and  C.  S.  Vol. 

Bwom  to  and  subaoribed  before  me, 
'     June  i^lst,  18M. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  CommiBSioner. 

"  A." 

f  *  Office  of  Commissary-General  of  Prison- 
KU%  Washington,  April  20,  1861. 
«  [Circular.] 

**  By  authority  aC  the  War  Department, 
the  following  Regulations  will  be  observed 
at  all  stations  where  prisoners  of  war  and 
political  or  State  prisoners  are  held.  The 
regulations  will  supersede  those  issued  firom 
this  office  July  7,  1861 : 

L  The  Commanding  Officer  at  each  sta- 
tion is  held  accountatuu  for  the  discipline 
and  good  order  of  his  command,  and  for  tbe 
security  of  the  prisoners,  and  will  take  such 
measures,  with  the  means  placed  af  his  dis- 
posal, as  will  best  secure  these  results.  He 
will  divide  the  prisoners  into  conlpanies,  and 
will  cause  written  reports  to  be  made  to  him 
of  their  condition  every  morning,  showing 
the  changes  made  during  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours,  giving  the  names  of  the 
"joined,"  "transferred,"  "deaths,"  &c. 
A!t  the  end  of  every  month  Commanders 
will  Siiud  to  the  Commissary-General  of 
Prisoners  a  Return  of  Prisoners,  giving 
names  and  details  to  explain  *^  alterations." 
If  rolls  of  **  joined  **  or  "  transferred " 
have  been  forwarded  during  the  month,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  them  on  the  re- 
turn according  to  forms  furnished. 

J  I.  On  the  arrival  of  any  prisoners  at 
any  station,  a  careful  comparison  of  them 
wiih  the  rol.'s  which  accompany  them  will 
be  made,  and  all  errors  on  the  rolls  will  be 
corrected.  When  no  roll  accompanies  the 
prisoners,  one  will  immediately  be  made  out, 
containing  all  the  information  required,  as 
correct  as  can  bo,  from  tlie  statements  of 
prisoners  themselves.  When  the  prisoners 
are  citizens,  the  town,  county  and  State 
from  which  they  come  will  be  given  on  the 
rolls  under  the  headings  —  Rank,  Re^ment, 
and  Company.  At  stations  where  prisoners 
arc  received  frequently,  and  in  small  parties, 
a  list  will  be  furnished  every  fifVh  day  —  the 
last  one  in  the  month  may  be  for  six  days — 
of  all  pri^ner?  r  ceived  during  the  jwreced- 
in^  five  days.  Lnmediately  on  their  arrival, 
prisoners  will  be  required  to  give  up  all 
armfl  and  weapons  of  ev«  rv  description,  of 
wikich  the  Commanding  Oincur  will  require 


«B  accurate  list  to  be  made.  When  prit- 
ctners  are  forwarded  for  exchange,  duplicate 
pardle  rolls,  signed  hy  the  prisoners,  will  be 
sent  with  them,  and  an  ordinary  roll  will  be 
sent  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Priaoo- 
era.  When  they  are  transferred  from  <Mie 
station  to  another,  an  inrdinaij  roll  will  be 
sent  with  them,  and  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Com- 
mieBary-Greneral  of  Prisoners.  In  all  casef, 
the  officer  chained  with  conducting  priaoii- 
ers  will  report  to  the  <^cer  under  whose 
orders  he  acts,  the  execution  of  his  servioe, 
furmshing  a  receipt  for  the  prisoners  ddiv- 
ered,  and  accountuig  by  name  for  those  not 
delivered;  which  report  will  be  forwarded, 
without  delay,  to  the  Commissary-General 
of  Prisoners. 

III.  The  hospital  will  be  under  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  senior  Medical  Offioer 
present,  who  will  he  held  responsible  to  tiie 
Commanding  Officer  for  its  good  order  and 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  sick.  A  fund 
for  this  hospital  will  be  created  as  for  other 
hospitals.  It  will  be  kept  separate  from  tbe 
fund  of  the  hospital  for  the  troops,  and  will 
be  expended  for  the  objects  specified,  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  1212, 
Revised  Regtuatioas  for  the  Army  of  18SJ, 
except  that  the  requisition  of  the  Medical 
Officer  in  charge,  and  the  bill  of  purchase, 
before  pajrment,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Commanding  Officer.  When  this  **fund" 
is  sufficiently  large,  it  may  be  expended 
also  for  shirts  and  drawers  for  the  siek,  the 
expense  of  washing  clothes,  articles  for  poli- 
cing purposes,  and  all  articles  and  objects 
indispensably  necessary  to  promote  the  sani* 
tary  ccmdition  of  the  hospital. 

IV.  Surgeons  in  charge  of  hospitab 
where  there  are  prisoners  of  war  will  make 
to  the  Conunissary- General  of  Priaonera, 
through  the  Commanding  Officer,  lemi- 
montmy  reports  of  death^  giving  aamesy. 
rank,  regiment,  and  company;  date  and 
place  of  capture ;  date  and  cause  of  death ; 
place  of  interment,  and  Na  of  mve.  Ef- 
fects of  deceased  prisoners  will  be  taken 
possession  of  by  t£e  Commanding  Oflicer, 
the  money  and  valuables  to  be  reported  to 
tliis  office  (see  note  on  blank  reports),  the 
clothing  of  any  value  to  be  given  to  such 
prisoners  as  require  it.  Money  left  by  de» 
ceased  prisoners,  or  accruing  tixun  the  sale 
of  their  effects,  will  be  plac^  in  the  Priaoo 
Fund. 

v.  A  fund  to  be  called  «'  The  Priaon 
Fund,'*  and  to  be  api^iod  in  procuring  such 
articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ncalth 
and  convenience  of  the  prisoner:*,  not  ex- 
pressly provided  for  by  General  Army  Be- 
ffulations,  1863,  will  benude  by  withholding 
u*om  their  rations  such  parts  thereof  at  can 
be  conveniently  dispensed  with.    Xha  Al^ 
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otract  of  Issues  to  Prisonere,  and  Statement 
of  the  Prison  Fund,  shall  be  made  oat,  com- 
mencing with  the  month  of  May,  1864,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  for  the 
Abstract  of  Issues  to  Hospital  and  Statement 
of  the  Hospital  Fund,  (see  paragraphs  1209, 
1215,  and  1246,  and  Form  5,  Subsistence 
Department,  Army  Reffulations,  1863),  with 
such  modifications  in  language  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  ration  for  issue  to  prisoners 
will  be  composed  as  follows,  viz. : 


tares  specified  in  preceding  parap*aph,  ac- 
companied by  vouchers,  and  wUl  endorse 
thereon,  or  convey  in  letter  of  trausmittal, 
such  remarks  as  the  matter  may  seem  to  re- 
quire. 

VIII.  The  Prison  Fund  is  a  credit  with 
the  Subsistence  Department,  and  at  the  re- 
que<)t  of  the  Commissary-General  of  Prison- 
ers, may  be  transferred  by  the  Commiasary- 
Generdl  of  Subsistence  in  manner  prescribe 
by  existing;  Regulations  for  the  transfer  of 
Hospital  Fund. 

IX.  With  the  Prison  Fund  may  be  pur- 
chased such  articles  not  provided  for  by  re- 
gulatioois  as  may  be  necessary  f  jr  the  hcaltJi 
and  proper  coudition  of  the  prisoners,  such 
as  taole  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  articles 
for  policing,  straw,  the  means  for  improving 
or  eniai^ng  the  barracks  or  hospitals,  &c. 
It  will  abo  be  used  to  pay  clerks,  and  other 
employees  engaged  in  labors  connected  with 
prisoners.  No  barracks  or  other  structures 
will  be  erected  or  enlarged,  and  no  altera- 
:tions  made,  without  first  submitting  a  plan 
and  estimate  of  the  cost  to  tlic  Commissary- 
General  of  Prisoners,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  his  approval ;  and  in 
uo  case  will  the  services  of  clerks  or  of  other 
employees  he  paid  for  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 
Soldiers  employed  with  such  sanction  will 
be  allowed  40  cents  per  day  when  employed 
as  clerks,  stewards,  or  mecbanics ;   25  cents 

When  beans  are  issued,  hominy  or  rice  a  day  when  employed  as  labor e.  s. 
will  not  be.    If  at  any  time  it  should  aei^m  j     X.    It  is  made  Uie  duty  of  the  Quarter- 
advisable  t3  make  any  change  in  this  scale, !  master^  or,  when  thei^  is  none,  the  CcmnuV 
the  circumstances  wiA  be  reported  to  the  aary,  under  the  orders  of  the  Commanding 


Hard  Bread, 

14  oz.  per  one  ration. 

or   18  oz.    Soft 

Bread,  one  ra- 

tion. 

Corn  Meal, 

18  oz.  per  one  ration. 

Beef, 

]^4  u         (t            «i 

Baron  or  Porlf, 

10  "         "            " 

Beans, 

6  qts.  per  100  men. 
8  lbs.     ** 

Hominy  or  Bice, 

Sugar, 
R.  CofTee, 

14  **        **             ** 

5  lbs.  ground,  or  7 

or 

lbs.  raw,  per  100 

men. 

Tea, 

18  oz.  per  100  men. 

Soap, 

^    ((           u                 a 

Adamantine  Candles, 

5  candles    per    100 

men. 

Tallow  Candles, 

g                 U                «                (( 

Salt, 

2  qts.           "         " 

Molasses, 

1  qt.             "         " 
30  lbs.           "         " 

Potatoes, 

Commissary-General  of  Prisoners  for  liis  con 
sidcration. 

VI.  Di>bursemcnt8  to  be  charged  against 
the  Piison  Fund  will  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missary of  Subsistence,  on  the  order  of  the 
•Commanding  Officer;  and  all  such  expendi- 
tures of  funds  will  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Commissary,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
t'le  disbursements  of  the  Hospital  Fund. 
When  in  any  month  the  items  of  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  the  Prison  Fund  cannot 
bo  conveniently  entered  on  the  Abstract  of 
UfM"9  to  Prisoners,  a  list  of  the  articles  and 


OfBcer,  to  procure  ajl  articles  required  for 
the  prisoners,  and  to  hire  clerks  or  other  em- 
ployees. Ad  bills  for  service,  or  for  articles 
purchased,  will  be  certified  by  the  Quarter- 
master, and  wiU  be  paid  by  ttie  Commissary 
on  the  order  of  the  Commanding  Officer, 
who  is  held  responsible  that  all  expenditures 
are  for  authorized  purposes. 

Xf.  The  Quartermaster  will  be  held  ac- 
countable for  all  property  purchased  with 
the  Prison  Fund,  and  he  will  make  a  return 
of  it  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners 
at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  which 


quantit'C^  purchased,  prices  paid,  statement '  will  show  the  articles  on  hand  on  the  first 


of  s  Tvices  rendered,  &c.,  certified  by  the 
Commissary  as  correct,  and  approved  by  the 
Commanding  Officer,  will  accompany  the 
Abstract.  In  such  cases  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  enU'r  on  the  Abstract  of  Issues  the 
total  amount  of  funds  thus  expended. 

VII.  At  the  end  of  each  calendar  month, 
the  Commanding  Officer  will  transmit  to  the 
Commissary- General  of  Prisoners  a  cop/  of 
the   ''  Statement  of  the  Prison  Fund,^  i|s 


shown   in  the  Abstract  of  Issues  for  that  -necessary  for  the  prisoners,  which  requisition 


month,  with  a  copy  of  the  list  of  expendi- 


day  of  the  month  ;  the  articles  purchasedy 
issued  and  expended  during  the  month ;  and 
the  articles  remaining  on  hand.  The  return 
will  be  supported  by  abstracts  of  the  articli^ 
purchased,  issued,  an(d  expended,  certified 
oy  the  Quartermaster,  and  approved  by  the 
Commanding  Oificer. 

XII.  The  Commanding  Officer  will  cause 
requisitions  to  be  made  by  bis  Quartenna&- 
ter  (or  such  clothing  as  may  be  absolutelj 


sriU  hi  approved  by  him,  after  a  careful  in- 
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qoiry  as  to  the  necessity,  and  submitted  fi>r 
the  approval  of  the  Commissary-General  of 
Prisoners.  The  clothing  will  be  issued  by 
the  Quartermaster  to  the  prisoners,  with  the 
assiistance  and  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  detailed  for  the  purpose,  whose  cer- 
tificate that  the  issue  has  been  made  in  his 
presence  will  be  the  Quartermaster's  voucher 
for  the  clothing  issued.  From  the  80th  of 
April  to  the  1st  of  October,  neither  drawers 
nor  socks  will  be  allowed,  except  to  the  sick. 
When  army  clothing  is  issued,  buttons  and 
trimmings  will  be  token  off  the  coats,  and 
the  skirts  will  be  cut  so  short  that  the  pri- 
soners who  wear  them  will  not  be  mista&en 
for  United  Stactes  soldiers. 

XIII.  The  Sutler  for  the  prisoners  is 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Command- 
ing Officer,  who  will  require  him  to  furnish 
the  prescribed  articles,  and  at  reasonable 
rates.  For  this  privilege  the  Sutler  will  be 
taxed  a  small  amount  by  the  Commanding 
Officer,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  trade, 
which  tax  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissary  to  make  part  of  the  Prison 
Fund. 

XIV.  All  money  in  possession  of  prison- 
ers, or  received  by  them,  will  be  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Commanding  Officer,  who 
will  give  receipts  for  it  to  those  to  whom  it 
belongs.  Sales  will  be  made  to  prisoners 
bv  the  Sutler  on  orders  on  the  Commanding 
Officer,  which  orders  will  be  kept  as  vouch- 
ers in  the  settlement  of  the  individual 
accounts.  The  Commandinff  Officer  will 
procure  proj)cr  books  in  which  to  keep  an 
account  of  all  moneys  deposited  in  his  hands, 
these  accounts  to  be  always  subject  to  in- 
spection by  the  Commissary-General  of 
Prisoners,  or  other  inspecting  officer.  When 
prisoners  are  transferred  from  the  post,  the 
moneys  belonging  to  them,  with  a  statement 
of  the  amount  due  each,  will  be  sent  with 
them,  to  be  turned  over  by  the  officer  in 
charge  to  the  officer  to  whom  the  prisoners 
are  delivered,  who  will  give  receipts  for  the 
money.  When  prisoners  are  paroled,  their 
money  will  be  returned  to  them. 

XV.  All  articles  sent  by  friends  to  prison- 
ers, if  proper  to  be  delivered,  will  be  care- 
fully distributed  as  the  donors  may  request; 
such  as  are  intended  for  the  sick  passing 
throucrh  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon,  who  will 
be  responsible  for  their  proper  use.  Contri- 
butions must  be  received  by  an  officer,  who 
will  be  held  responsible  that  they  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  person  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. All  uniform,  clothing,  boots,  or 
equipments  of  any  kind  for  military  service, 
weapons  of  all  kinds,  and  intoxicating  li- 
quors, includinj^  malt  liquors;  are  among  the 
con t raba  nd  artic  les.  The  material  for  outer 
clothing  should  be  gray,  or  some  daik  mixed 
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cc^or,  and  of  inferior  (jnafity.    Any  ea 
of  clothinff,  over  whM  i8  required  nr  imme- 
diate use,  18  contraband. 

XVL  When  prisoners  are  serieasly  iQ, 
their  nearest  relatives,  being  loyal,  may  be 
permitted  to  make  them  8m>rt  visits;  bol 
under  no  other  cirenmstances  will  visitcni 
be  admitted  without  the  anthority  of  Uw 
Commissary-General  of  Prisoners.  At  those 
places  where  the  guard  is  inside  the  enclo- 
sure, persons  having  official  business  to  trans- 
act with  the  Commander  or  other  officer 
will  be  admitted  for  such  purposes,  but  will 
not  be  allowed  to  have  any  communication 
with  the  prisoners. 

XVII.  Prisoners  will  be  permitted  to 
write  and  to  receive  letters,  not  to  exceed 
one  page  of  common  letter  paper  each,  pro- 
vided the  matter  is  strictly  of  a  private  na- 
ture. Such  letters  must  be  examined  by  a 
reliable  non-commissioned  officer,  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Commanding  Officer, 
before  tney  are  forwarded  or  delivered  to 
the  prisoners. 

XVlII.  Prisoners  who  have  been  reported 
to  the  Commissary-Crcneral  of  Prisoners  will 
not  be  paroled  or  released  except  by  authori- 
ty of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

W.  HOFFMAN, 
Col.  3d  Infantry,  CommisBsry-Generai  of  Priionen. 

Official  : 

W.  T.  Hart, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

S.  R.  Craioe  sworn 'ond  examined :  — 

I  have  been  Quartermaster  here  since 
August,  1863.  The  amount  of  clothing  is- 
sued to  the  prisoners  from  September  Ist, 
1863,  to  May  1st,  1864,  by  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement  prepared  by  me  from 
the  books : 

• 

QUARTXBMABTER'S  OFFICE,  FOBT  DBLAWABB, 

Jtuie2lW,18M. 

Capt.  S.  E.  Craigb, 

A.  Q.  M.  Vohinteen. 

Statement  of  Clothing  issued  to  Pi'feoners 
of  War,  from  Sept  1st,  1868,  to  May  1st, 
1864: 

7175  Pairs  Drawers  (Canton  flannel). 

6260  Shirts  (Flannel). 

8807  Pairs  Woolen  Stockings. 

1094  Jackets  and  Coats. 

8840  Pairs  Bootees. 

1810  Pairs  Trowsers. 

4378  Woolen  Blankets. 

2680  Great  Coats. 

The  principal  part  of  the  clothing  was  is- 
sued in  Octooer  and  November,  1868,  and 
every  prisoner  not  having  an  overcoat  and 
blanket  of  his  own  was  proyided  with  one. 

All  that  were  in  want  of  clothing  received 
it. 
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The  barracks  were  kept  comfortable  by 
stoves ;  no  stint  in  fuel  that  I  know  of ;  the 
attendants  kept-  the  fires  up.  Three  hun- 
dred tons  of  coal  provided  by  me,  were  con- 
sumed by  the  pnsoners  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  This,  in  addition  to  wood  used  for 
baking,  and  to  the  coal  supplied  by  Capt. 
Clark.  I  am  satisfied  the  prisoners  were  as 
comfortable  as  could  be. 

S.  R.  CRAIGE, 

Captain  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Sworn  to  and  snbffcribed  before  me, 
June  21st,  la&i. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Captain  G.  S.  Clarke,  recalled:  — 

I  have  purchased  and  used  for  the  prison- 
ers about  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  during 
the  winter.  I  would  say,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  barracks  were  sufficiently  warm 
during  the  season  requiring  fires.  I  was 
Quartermaster  here,  as  well  as  Commissary, 
until  Captain  Craigc  assumed  the  Quarter- 
master's Department. 

The  desitute  prisoners  were  supplied  with 
sufficient  clothing  during  the  time  I  acted  as 
Quartermaster. 

GILBERT  S.  CLABK. 

Attest: 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Captain  George  W.  Ahl,  sworn  and  exam- 
ined :  — 

My  rank  is  Captsun;  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  for  six  months,  and 
Commis.-<ary  of  Prisoners  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  rations  is- 
sued to  prisoners  at  this  post  were  actually 
given  them  in  full? 

,  i4.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief thoy  were. 

Q.  Were  the  rations  i^ued  sufficient  for 
their  subsistence  ?  had  they  at  any  time 
saved  any  rations,  and  was  there  any  waste 
of  their  rations  at  any  time  ? 

A.  The  rations  issued  to  them  were  at  all 
times  sudicient  for  their  subsistence;  and 
sometimes  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they 
could  eat  In  poUcing  their  barracks  some- 
time ago  we  tore  up  the  lower  bunk  boards, 
under  which  wo  found  about  eight  (8)  bar- 
rels of  hard  bread  and  meat,  which  they 
had  secreted  there,  because  there  was  more 
than  they  could  eat  At  that  time  we  had 
only  about  three  thousand  prisoners  here. 

According  to  official  monthly  reports 
made  to  the  Coomiissary-General  of  pnson- 
ers, there  were  at  this  post  in  July,  1863, 
8,982  prisoners,  of  whom  111  died  daring 
the  month. 


August.      1863, 8,822  prisoners,  of  whom  169  died. 
September,  1863, 6,490        "  »»       827    " 

October,      1863,2,987        "  **        877    •* 

November,  1863, 2,822        "  »*        166    ** 

December,  1863,2,766        "  "         82    »* 

Jjinuary,      1864,2,600        "  "         78    ** 

February,    1864,2,666        "  "         42    *« 

March,         1864,5,712        "  "         62    " 

April,  1864,6,149        *•  "         74    •♦ 

Mav,  1864,8,128        ♦«  "         62   ** 

To'June21, 1864,8,686        "  "         42    ** 

• 

The  greater  mortality  during  the  summer 
and  fall  months  of  1863,  was  attributable 
to  the  following  causes:  Small-pox;  the 
majority  of  the  prisoners  not  having  been 
vaccinated  before  they  came  here,  and  those 
who  were  vaccinated  had  been  vaccinated 
with  impure  matter ;  at  all  events,  the  vac- 
cination resulted  in  breaking  out  over  their 
body  in  sores ;  and  from  the  prostrated  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners  from  Vicksburg,  a 
great  many  of  whom  had  to  be  carried,  on 
tlieir  arrival  here,  from  the  boat  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  many  of  whom  r(»presented  that 
they  had  been  limited  to  half  and  quarter 
rations  of  an  inferior  quality  dunng  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  Many  died  also  from 
wounds  received  in  different  engagements. 
Many,  when  brought  here,  were^  suffering 
from  chronio  diarrooca  and  other  diseases. 
The  general  effect  of  our  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  at  this  post  has  resulted  in  great 
oenefit  to  their  physical  condition.  In  ref- 
erence to  vaccination,  being  desirous  of  ob- 
tain! og  the  true  cause  of  its  bad  effects  on 
their  system,  I  inquired  of  them  (the  pris- 
oners) the  cause  of  it ;  they  stated  that  ther 
had  been  vaccinated  by  their  own  men  with 
impure  matter. 

GEORGE  W.  AHL, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  G.  and 

CommiMary  oi  Prboaert* 

Sworn  to  and  nubflcHbed  before  me, 
^  June'^lst,  18(H. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

U.  8.  Commissioner. 

Lieutenant  A.  G.  Wolf,  sworn  and  exam' 
ined : — 

I  am  a  Lieutenant  in  charge  of  prisoners 
at  Fort  Delaware;  have  been  here  since 
23d  September,  1862;  have  had  charge  of 
theprisoners  about  eight  months. 

The  order  is  that  the  men  shall  be  sent 
out  every  day  for  air.  The  barracks  are 
then  entirely  cleansed  out.  At  one  time  we 
turned  the  prisoners  out,  and  found  enough 
of  crackers  to  have  paved  the  barracka  two 
crackers  deep,  and  they  are  an  average  of 
five  hundred  feet.  They  had  stowed  and 
concealed  them  away  in  various  places.  Ab 
a  general  thing,  when  the  barracks  were 
cleaned  out,  there  were  always  a  number  of 
rations,  bread  and  meat,  found  stowed  away. 
We  haTO  always  found  a  quantity  of  hUtt 
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kets  and  clotliing  stowed  away  under  the 
floor  during  the  winter  season.  We  have 
allowed  men  two  blankets  apiece,  and  when 
they  were  doVcatc,  three  blankets  and  an 
overcoat. 

They  arc  allowed  to  bathe  in  the  river 
twice  a  wi'ck.  We  have  to  take  a  puard  to 
get  some  of*  them  to  go  out  to  bathe.  Wo 
issue  a  rc;rular  prisoner's  ration  of  soap; 
we  have  tbiind  as  much  as  ten  pounds  secret- 
ed in  their  haversacks. 

They  had  live  stoves  within  five  hundred 
feet  diiriuix  winter,  and  were  warm  enough 
in  their  barracks. 

There  has  n(»ver  been  an  order  to  fire  at 
any  man  looking  out  the  windows,  and  no 
man  has  ever  been  fired  at  for  looking  out; 
there  have  been  five  men  shot ;  three  killed 
and  two  wounded  here,  since  this  has  been 
a  prison.  One  killed  while  in  the  river 
making  his  escape,  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  at  night ;  one  killed  for  at- 
tempting to  elimb  over  the  fence  towards 
the  river ;  one  man  was  wounded — he  died 
since — for  committing  a  nuisance  on  the 
bank  contrary  to  rule,  and  was  ordered  by 
the  sentry  to  stop.  lie  called  the  sentry 
"  a  Yankee  son  of  a  bitch,"  and  would  not 
stop.  The  ball  wounded  two  men.  The 
other  one  said  that  he  deserved  all  he  got. 
Another  was  killed  accidentally,  by  the  sen- 
try shooting  at  one  who  was  committing  a 
nuisance,  and  who  would  not  obey  the  order. 
These  orders  are  to  prevent  nuisances  occuiv 
ring  in  the  barracks,  which  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  health  and  cleanliness.  Even  with 
these  rules,  nuisances  are  not  unfrecj[uently 
committed. 

Special  orders  No.  157  are  the  same  as 
those  I  refer  to,  and  are  as  follow  : 

SPECIAL  ORDER  No.   157. 

Ueadquabtkrs,  Fort  Delaware, 
June  1,  lb64. 

Tlie  officer  of  the  Guard  must  read  and 
explain  these  orders  to  each  relief  of  his 
Guani  regularly  before  having  it  posted. 

I.  No  sentinel  must  communicate  with 
nor  allow  any  person  to  communicate  with 
any  of  the  ])risoner9,  nor  permit  any  of  the 
prisoners  to  (fo  outside  of  the  limits  of  their 
barracks,  without  the  permission  of  the 
Commanding  General  or  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners. 

II.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sentinel  to  pre- 
vent the  prisoners  Irom  escapintf,  or  cutting, 
defacinffy  or  in  any  way  damaging  any  of  the 
Government  property j  or  from  committing  any 
"  Nuisance  "  in  or  about  their  barracks^  or 
from  using  any  abusive  or  insolent  lan- 
guage towards  them,  and  from  aay  viola- 
tion of  good  order. 
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Should  the  sentinel  detect  any  prisoner 
in  violating  these  instructions,  he  most  order 
him  three  distinct  times  to  halt !  and  if  the 
prisoner  obeys  the  order,  the  sentinel  must 
call  for  the  Corporal  o^  the  Guard,  and 
have  the  prisoner  placed  in  arrest  —  bat 
should  the  pruioner  Jail  to  haltj  when  to  or^ 
dered,  the  sentinel  miut  enforce  his  order  bjf 
bayonet  or  balL 

^  ill.  The  sentinels  are  required  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  vigilance,  and  to  exact  frtxn 
prisoners  a  strict  compliance  with  these  in*  * 
stnictions,  and  must  always  be  duly  impressed 
with  the  nature  and  extent  <^  their  respon- 
sibility. 
By  command  of  Brig.  Gen'l  ScnoEPF. 
(Signed)        GEO.  W.  AHL, 

Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  O. 

They  exist  in  all  prisons. 

A.  G.  WOLF, 
Lieutenant  and  Commissary  of  PrUoncni, 

Sworn  to  and  subucrlbed  before  mc, 
June  2l8t,  lb6i. 

D.  v.,  Bbown,  Jr., 

United  K>tate8  Commissioner. 

Surgeon  H.  R.  Sillihan,  sworn  and  eront- 
ined : — 

I  have  been  in  char^  here  as  Surgcon-in- 
Charjre  of  the  books  since  July,  1 8G3.  The 
condition  of  the  prisoners, upon  arriving  here, 
was  that  generally  of  men  suffering  from 
over-exertion  and  bad  diet;  chronic  diar- 
rhoea and  scurvy  prevalent  among  them; 
they  improved  very  materially  shortly  after 
their  arrival  here. 

The  sanitary  conditions  here  were  snch  at 
to  be  conducive  to  their  health.  Frisonera 
who  arrived  here  from  Vicksburg  and  the 
Mississippi  A' alley  were  laboring  under  mias- 
mctic  inlluences,  under  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  died.  From  their  condition,  I 
should  judge  they  had  been  on  a  die{  of  salt . 
meat.  Some  of  the  men  arrived  here  in  a 
good  condition  of  health.  The  men  from 
Gettysburg  were  generally  in  good  health, 
though  they  soon  broke  down,  showing  the 
efiect  of  their  violent  exertions ;  they  rallied 
again  under  good  food  and  good  clothinff. 
Tlie  condition  of  the  men  brought  here  with- 
in the  last  few  months,  captured  in  Virginia, 
has  been  better  than  that  of  those  brought 
here  heretofore.  A  large  number  of  the  men 
had  never  been  vaccinated,  and  many  otben 
imperfectly  so.  The  scars  were  imperfect, 
in  my  judgment.  They  vaccinated  them-  ^ 
selves  in  the  barracks  with  pen-knives,  after 
their  arrival  here,  producing  diseases  of  the 
blood  and  skin.  In  my  experience,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  unvaccinated  men,  among  the 
prisoners,  is  far  greater  than  in  our  own 
army,  for  I  have  never  known  of  an 
cinated  man  in  our  army. 
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I  consider  the  amonnt  of  food  and  clothing 
allowed  to  prisoners  here,  during  the  past 
winter,  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  preaerva-- 
tion  of  life  and  health.  | 

I  don't  know  of  any  man  who  has  suffered 
from  a  want  of  food  or  clothing,  and  unable 
to  procure  them,  on  proper  representations. 

I  do  know  of  one  man  who  was  brought' 
into  the  liospital  last  winter,  during  a  severe  ; 
spell,  severely  frost-bitten.  I  don't  know 
how  this  or.curred.  This  is  the  only  instance 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  j 

Tiic  men  sent  away  from  here  were  some- 
times silk  and  sometimes  well ;  they  were  in 
general  well  ;  and  the  physical  condition  of  | 
the  well  men  was  good.  ^Phe  sick  were  sent  j 
away  under  special  orders,  going  as  sick.  I 
The  order  was  from  Surgeon-General. 
Hammond ;  it  was  not  an  order  to  send  away  ■ 
any  who  could  not  bear  the  journey  ;  it  was! 
left  to  my  discretion  who  to  send  away,  and ; 
I  sent  none  who  I  believed  would  die  on  the 
passajre  ;  I  was  careful  about  that.  J 

I  think  the  treatment  of  the  sick  prisoners 
here  is  equal  to  the  treatment  of  our  own 
sick  men  anywhere.  i 

I  expend  as  much  as  $1,700  per  month, 
saved  from  the  surplus  rations,  on  delicacies 
for  the  sick. 

II.  R.  SILLBIAN, 

Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

Sworn  to  and  Bobscribed  before  me, 
June'JlBt,  18C4. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  CommittloBer. 

Lieutenant  A.  G.  Wolf,  recalled:  — 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  case  of  frost- 
bite spoken  of  by  Dr.  Siljlman.  The  pris- 
oners reported  to  me  that  (be  man  was  taken 
with  cramps  in  the  barracks ;  they  exposed 
his  perFon  and  rubbed  him  to  ease  the  pain, 
and  found  that  they  could  do  no  good,  and 
ihen  brought  him  to  the  hospital  in  that  con- 
dition of  exposure.  I  attributed  the  frost-bite 
to  t'hese  circumstances. 

A.  G.  WOLF, 
Lieutenant  and  Commanding  rrison. 


Attest, 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Surgeon  Colin  Arrott,  stoom  and  exam- 
it  ted :  -^ 
I  an\  acting  assistant-surgeon  at  this  place; 
have  been  here  over  two  years.  When  I 
firet  came  here  the  water  used  for  drinking 
was  rain  water ;  and  after  I  came  here  the 
water  was  brought  from  the  Brandywine,  in 
casks  by  sloops.  I  cautioned  all  the  pris- 
oners that  came  here  against  drinking  the 
water  of  the  Island,  as  it  was  unhealthy. 
They  would  frequently  persist  in  doinff  it, 
although  there  was  ftesih  water  proTidecf  ftr^ 


them.  They  did  this  to  save  themselves 
from  the  trouble  of  going  about  a  hundred 
yards  for  fresh  water.  They  would  dig  little 
wells  for  the  water,  a  few  inches  deep;  I 
think  that  water  produced  sickness,  though  1 
frequently  cautioneil  them,  and  at  different 
times.     This  was  two  years  ago. 

For  a  year  the  water  has  been  brought 
here  in  large  quantities  by  boats.  There  are 
80,000  gallons  of  water  brought  here  now  a 
d3y,  besides  what  rain  water  is  caught. 
There  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  as  far  as 
I  know,  a  full  supply  of  water  on  the  Is- 
land. 

COLIN  ARROTT, 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  2lBt,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  CommUsioner. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  testimony,  ta- 
ken at  Fort  Delaware,  June  21st,  18G4,  was 
taken  and  reduced  to  writing  by  me,  in  the 
presence  of  the  respective  witnesses,  and  by 
them  sworn  to  and  subscribed  in  my  pres- 
ence, at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  set 
forth.  . 

D.  P.  BROWN,  JR., 

U.  S.  Commissioner. 


DAVID'S  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Testimony  taken  at  De  Camp  General  Hos^ 
pUal,  if,  S.  A,,  David^s  Island^  June  16r^, 
1864. 

Commissioner  Present. — Mr.  Wilkins. 

Deposition  of  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Surgeon  U.  8.  A. 

I  was  on  duty  in  this  hospital  when  the 
last  load  of  rebel  prisoners  arrived,  during 
the  latter  part  of  July,  18G3.  Some  were 
lodged  in  pavilions,  and  some  in  tents,  which 
were  in  excellent  order. 

The  prisoners  had  not  been  rol^bed  or  de- 
prived of  any  of  their  private  propert}',  so 
tar  as  my  knowledge  extends ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  majority  of  patients  under  my 
charge  possessed  money,  brought  with  them 
from  the  Sonth  to  the  hospital,  and  were 
never  deprived  of  it. 

They  came  in  a  filthy,  horrible  condition. 
Their  durty  garments  were  removed  and 
burned,  and  new  hospital  clothing  furnished 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Government,  after  they  had  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  washed. 

Their  physical  condition  was  bad  in  the 
extreme  when  they  arrived ;  they  were  run. 
dorwn,  and  were  the  worst  body  of  womided 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see. 

I  bad  ten  tents  under  my  charge,  whieh^ 
oontained   ninetj-foar  reM  pmoti   aid^ 
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nurses.  Tlip  tents  were  t>venty-eight  by  fif- 
teen feet.  The  pavilions  were  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  feet  in  Icnjjth,  twenty-three 
feet  in  breadth,  and  twelve  feet  in  height  to 
the  plate,  and  contained  not  more  than  eigh- 
ty patients. 

During  the  ensuing  cold  weather  the  piia- 
oners  wei*e  renioviMl  to  the  {)avilions,  and 
hafl  all  nece.-tsary  fuel  and  warm  clothing.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  of  the  prisoners  suf- 
feriu'z  tVom  cold  or  exposure*,  so  as  to  require 
medical  treatment,  nor  of  any  having  been 
frozen  to  death. 

They  were  allowed,  for  exercise  and  rec- 
reation, thct  whole  island  inside  of  the  line 
of  sentries,  having  the  same  liberty,  rations, 
diet  and  medical  treatment,  as  the  Federal 
sick  and  wounded  have  always  had. 

No  rebel  prisonei-s  were  ever  fire<I  upon, 
shot,  or  wounded,  when  on  the  Island,  ti-om 
any  apprehension  of  their  escaping,  or  from 
any  other  cause. 

The  supply  of  drinking  water  was  of  a 
good  fjuality  and  abundant;  and  ice  was 
supplied  with  liberal  prolusion,  and  sufficien- 
cy of  water  for  washing,  with  plentiful  allow- 
ances of  soap,  as  well  as  combs,  lor  their  own 
private  use. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  rebel  prison- 
ers, upon  leaving  the  island,  was  very  good, 
except  a  few  cases  of  mihealed  wounds. 

AUG.  VAN  CORTLANDT,  M.  D. 

Sirom  to  berorp  me, 

Waruen  Webstkr, 
Aflstftunt  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  ia  diarge  of  Hospital. 

Depoahinn  of  George  W.  Edwards,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A. 

I  was  stationed  at  this  hospital  when  the 
rebel  prisoners  arrived,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  lbG3.  Thev  were  phced  in  tents  and 
pavilions,  which  had  just  been  vacated  by 
Union  soldiers  to  make  room  for  them.  The 
dimension  of  the  tents  were  twenty-eight  feet 
by  fifteen  ieet ;  the  pavilions  were  one  hun- 
dred and  niueJy-six  feet  in  length,  twenty- 
three  ieet  in  breadth,  and  twelve  feet  in 
height  to  the  plate;  not  sealed  over,  and 
with  numerous  ventilators  on  the  ridges. 
The  tt4its  were  arranged  to  contain  ten  pa- 
tients each,  the  pavilions  to  contain  eighty; 
the  number  of  patients  never  exceeded  these 
numbers  in  either. 

The  prisoners  had  not  been  robbed  by  our 
men,  as  nK>st  of  them  had  money,  some  had 
gold,  greenbacks,  and  Confederate  paper. 

They  were  in  rags,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed when  they  came,  were  frightfully 
filthy,  and  covered  with  vennin.  Within 
three  or  four  hours  after  their  arrival,  they 
had  all  been  strip{K*d  of  their  rarp},  washed, 
and  oiler  being  suj)plied  with  clean  linen, 
placed  in  clean  and  wcU-aired  beds. 
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Full  suits  of  clothing,  conmsting  of  coata, 
pants,  drawers,  shirts,  shoes  and  stockinns, 
were  subsequently  issued  to  them  by  toe 
United  States  Quartermaster.  To  distin- 
guish them  from  our  own  soldiers,  the  buttona 
and  six  inches  of  the  skirt  of  the  coat  were 
cut  off. 

Those  who  remained  during  the  cold 
weather  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fuel 
and  warm  clothing,  and  none  required  med- 
ical or  surgical  treatment  in  consequence 
of  exposure  to  the  cold ;  none  were  frozen  to 
death. 

Tliey  were  allowed  to  go  fishing  or  clam- 
ming, as  they  pleased,  when  they  first  came, 
till  several  escaped,  when  a  line  of  sentinels 
was  placed  around  the  island  upon  the 
beach,  inside  of  which  they  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  allowed  to  the  Federal  patients  in 
the  hospital. 

None  of  the  rebels  were  ever  shot  at, 
wounded  or  killed  in  any  way  while  upon 
the  island. 

They  receive  medical  and  snrgical  treat- 
ment in  all  respects  equal  to  that  of  Union 
soldiers.  Nine-tenths  of  them  were  suffering 
fi-om  wounds.  The  mortality  was  not  lar^ 
most  of  the  deaths  occurring  (rom  the  seyenty 
of  the  wounds.  They  receive<l  the  same  rap 
tions  and  diet  as  our  own  patients. 

The  ]>aper  hereto  attaehe<l,  m^kcd  (A,)» 
formal  the  Diet  Table  durin<|[  the  time  which 
the  rebel  prisoners  were  on  the  island.  They 
had  an  abundance  of  good  drintLiug  water, 
with  ice,  an  unlimited  supply  for  bathing, 
plenty  of  soap,  towels,  comus,  &e.,  &c.,  ibr 
their  own  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

When  the  prisoners  were  removed,  ther 
were  in  excellent  bodily  condition,  though 
many  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  their 
wounds;  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  left 
the  island  durins  the  month  of  October, 
18G3.  At  one  time  there  were  about  two 
thousand  ^\q  hundred  rebel  prisoners  upon 
the  island. 

I  have  been  upon  the  medical  staff  of  this 
hospital  since  its  opening,  in  May,  18C2,  and 
it  has  been  occupied  by  Union  patients,  both 
prior  and  subsequent  to  its  occupation  by 
rebel  prisoners.  G.  W.  EDWARDa     * 

Sworn  to  before  mc, 

Wakken  Webster, 
AsBistani  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  In  charie  of  HospllsL 

De  Camp  General  Hospital, 
David's  Island,  New  Yobk, 
June  llth,  \mA. 
We,  the   undersigned,  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeons  U.  S.  A.,  employed  in  Do  Camp 
General  Hospital,  dep(^  and  say,  that  w« 

•  The  paper  (A)  here  referred  to,  hi  the  "  DlCT 

TAnLK  FOKCJIUIKIIAL  HOSPITALS,  UaiTSOSTATSB 
AMMT." 
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have  heard  read  the  depositions  of  Augustus 
Van  Cortlandt  and  George  W.  Edwards, 
Actiug  Assistant  Surgeons  U.  S.  A.,  of  this 
date,  and  from  oar  personal  knowledge  and 
actual  experience  con6rm  all  that  the  said 
affidavits  set  forth  as  to  the  treatment  of  re- 
bels, sick  and  wounded,  during  their  confine- 
ment in  this  Iiospital. 

We  further  depose  that  we  have  been 
members  of  the  Medical  Staff  in  this  hospital, 
during  and  subsequent  to  its  occupation  by 
the  rebel  prisoners. 

The  Medical  Staff  numbered  twenty-three 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeons,  while  the  pris- 
oners were  on  the  island. 

We  would  further  depose  that  there  were 
ample  provisions  of  nurses;  one  nurse  to 
every  ten  patients  in  the  hospitals ;  and  that 
the  foUowmg  provisions  were  made  for  the 
calls  of  nature :  each  pavilion  was  furnished 
with  from  two  to  four  water-closets,  and 
chairs  and  bed-pans  were  furnished  for  pa- 
tients unable  to  reach  the  water-closet  The 
tents  were  furnished  with  bed-pans  and 
chairs.  Ample  structures  were  made  upon 
the  beach  for  those  able  to  walk. 

John  Howe,  M.  D.,  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  further  deposes  and  says, 
that  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  August 
1863,  while  attending  his  duties  in  PavSion 
14,  there  was  then  and  there  present,  the 

Rev. Brooks,  Alabama  Chaplain  in  the 

Confederate  service,  and  prisoner  of  war, 
who  addressed  the  rebel  prisoners  and  said 
to  them,  "  Well,  boys,  keep  up  your  spirits, 
for  you  are  getting  a  great  deal  better  treat- 
ment here  than  vou  would  get  at  home." 
JOHN  HOWE,  M.  D., 
Acting  Atttfistant  Surgeon.  U.  8.  A. 

WILLIAM  BADGEEl, 
GEORGE  BADGER, 
A.  N.  BROCKWAY, 
WU.  C.  PRYER. 
Sworn  to  before  nie» 

Warren  Webster, 
Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  ohwge  of  Hospital. 

Deposifion  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Lowry, 
Chaplin,  U.  S.  A.,  Minister  of  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Diocese  of  New  York, 
under  Bishop  Potter. 
Entered  upon  my  duties  here  Juljr  4, 1862, 
and  have  continued  hei-e  until  this  time. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  prisoners,  I 
was  guided  systematically  by  the  same  rules 
with  which  I  visited  Union  soldiers.  The 
prisoners  were  e<iually  well  lodged  with  our 
own  men.  I  remarked  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival  how  neat  and  comfortable  a  provision 
had  been  made  in  the  tents  and  pavilions  for 
their  comfort,  with  an  ample  supply  of  beds 
and  bedding. 

I  met  the  6rst  transport  at  Philadelphia, 
THIRD  series.     LIVING  AGE.     VOL.  XXYU. 
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and  returned  on  the  same  with  them  to  Dat 
vid's  Island.  The  prisoners  were  in  a  mos- 
filthy  condition,  miserably  clad,  and  covered 
with  vermin.  Each  man  received  a  bath 
and  was  immediately  furnished  with  clean 
clothing,  the  old  clothing  being  removed  and 
burned.  In  the  prosecution  of  my  duties  I 
was  frequently  present  at  their  dinners,  which 
were  ample,  superior,  both  as  respects  quan- 
tity and  quality,  to  anything  i  have  ever  seen 
in  hospital  diet  The  diet  furnished  to  them 
was  superior  even  to  that  of  our  own  patients. 
This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  many  little 
luxuries  were  furnished  by  private  donation. 
There  were  other  comforts  and  conveniences 
afforded  them  beyond  those  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter. 

A  library  of  two  thousand  volumes,  thai 
had  been  previously  used  by  our  own  sol- 
diers, was  at  once  thrown  open  to  them,  and 
every  facility  afforded  for  the  use  of  the  vol- 
umes. Being  present  as  librarian,  and  tak- 
ing each  man's  name  as  he  received  his  book, 
the  library  was  used  by  them  far  more  than 
by  our  own  people.  As  had  been  my  preo- 
tice,  I  went  through  the  tents  and  pavilions 
with  bibles  and  prayer  books,  making  the 
special  inquiry  to  every  man,  **  Are  you  sup- 
plied?" And  furnishing  books  in  all  cases 
where  they  were  required. 

Religious  services  were  held  in  the  chapel 
twice  every  Sunday,  and  two  or  three  timea 
during  the  week,  at  which  they  were  invited 
to  be  present,  and  attended  in  such  numbers 
that  the  chapel  was  always  crowded,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  chapel  being  three  hundred, 
and  some  occasions  numbers  stood  at  the  win- 
dows during  the  entire  serrice. 

I  was  supervisor  of  the  post  office,  and  o6i- 
cially  appointed  to  examine  the  contents  of 
letters,  which  were  mailed  and  forwarded  oq 
my  approval.  Paper  and  envelopes  were 
furnished  gratuitously,  and  post  stamps,  when 
needed,  were  supplied  to  toe  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifVy  dollars,  to  my  knowledge, 
ffratoitously.  From  three  to  five  hundred 
letters  were  forwarded  daily  after  the  firsb 
arrival  of  prisoners. 

The  common  expression  in  their  letters  aa 
to  their  condition  was  that  "  we  have  e^e'T' 
thing  we  need,  and  could  not  be  better  off." 
Funeral  service  was  always  performed 
over  the  dead,  using  the  service  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Chmrh  over  the  remains  of 
the  dead.  A  record  was  uniformly  made  of 
the  names,  company,  and  regiment,  of  the 
deceased,  and  date  of  death.  This  record 
was  made  independently  of  a  formal  Hospi- 
tal renter.  ROBERT  LOWRY, 

ChaplAlnl^S.A. 

Bwoin  to  beftiM  mc, 

WaRSKN  WKB8TSR, 

Assistnt  8m|MB  U.0.  A.,  In  sharfii. 
1264. 
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JOHNSON'S  ISLAND,  NEAR  SAN- 
DUSKY, OHIO. 

Testimony  taken  at  Washington^  D.  C,  June 
3,  1864. 

COMMISSTONERS  PRESENT. — Mr.WllkinS, 

Dr.  Wallace,  Dr.  Walden. 

Surgeon  Chas.  P.  Wilson,  examined:  — 

I  was  Actinjr  Assistant  Surgeon,  United 
States  Army.  I  was  stationed  at  Johnson's 
Island,  three  miles  from  Sandusky,  from  the 
last  week  of  October,  1863,  to  the  last  week 
of  January,  1864.  My  duty  was  to  attend 
to  our  men  guarding  the  rebel  prisoners,  and 
also  to  attend  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital  for 
rebel  prisoners,  and  at  ^he  Po^t  Hospital  lor 
our  garrison  ;  my  position  enabled  me  to  see 
the  geniTal  condition  and  the  general  treat- 
ment of  Uie  prisoners. 

There  eouUl  not  be  a  more  healthy  or 
pleasant  place  than  this  island.  Kelly's 
Island,  a  popular  place  of  resort  for  pleasure 
and  health,  is  about  six  miles  from  this  island, 
and  no  better  for  these  objects. 

The  buildings  were  good ;  in  good  order ; 
they  were  new  ;  sav  two  years  old  ;  conven- 
ient and  comfortable  ;  they  might  have  been 
better  ventilated ;  the  buildings  were  frame, 
and  lined  inside  ;  they  had  rows  of  bunks, 
as  in  barracks,  in  three  tiers — just  the  same 
as  our  men  have  in  most  of  our  barracks. 

The  rebel  prisoners  all  had  blankets,  either 
their  own  or  I'urnished  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  were  generally  furnished 
with  clothing  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— pants,  shoes,  hats,  blouses,  and  under- 
clothing and  stockinffs, — until  a  short  time 
before  I  Icfl,  then  these  were .  furnished  to 
those  only  who  actually  needed  them. 

I  have  several  times  seen  of  an  aflernoon 
boxes  carted  in,  and  these  articles  distributed 
from  the  boxes  among  the  prisoners,  accord- 
ing to  their  wants. 

1  was  there  in  extremely  cold  weather, 
when  the  supplies  were  toamed  on  the  ice 
from  the  main  land  to  Johnson's  Island,  a 
distance  of  three  miles ;  the  prisoners  were 
provided  against  this  severe  weather  by  wood 
hauled  every  day  for  their  use  in  stoves. 

I  consider  that  the  wood  was  sufficient  for 
comfortable  supply,  except  for,  say  two  or 
possibly  throe  days,  when  the  teams  were 
engaged  in  bringing  lumber  and  provisions 
for  additional  troops;  during  these  two  or 
three  days  the  supply  of  wood  was  scant,  and 
was  the  snhjet^t  of  complaint 

No  prisoners  were  frost-bitten  or  came  un- 
der medical  treatment  from  cold  and  expos- 
ure, except  some  who  attempted  to  escape. 
They  all  fared  as  well  in  this  respect  as  our 
men  do  in  barracks  generally. 

The  sick  men  all  had  ticka  filled  with 


straw  as  beds ;  the  hospital  building  for  the 
rebels  was  lined  and  plastered. 

There  was  abundant  supply  of  good  water 
from  the  lake  by  pipes  ana  pumps ;  when  the 
pipes  froze  they  could  go  to  the  lake,  under 
^uard,  and  supply  themselves,  bringing  it  up 
in  suitable  vessels ;  they  alwa}'8  had  plenty 
of  water  to  wash  themselves  and  their 
clothes. 

The  rations  of  the  prisoners  were  the  same 
as  those  furnished  to  our  own  soldiers  accord- 
ing to  regulations. 

The  prisoners  did  not  consume  all  their  ra- 
tions, for  I  know  that  there  was  a  lai^  pris- 
on fund  formed  from  the  savings. 

During  the  hours  of  the  day  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  they  pleased ;  there  was  abundant  room 
for  them  all  to  take. as  much  exercise  as  they 
required  for  health ;  they  played  games  in 
the  open  air. 

The  surgeon  in  charge  treated  the  sick 
rebels  as  he  treated  our  sick ;  there  was  no 
difference  at  all,  except  when  Bpecial  articles 
of  diet  were  sent  to  our  men  by  their  friends. 

Some  four  hundred  and  sixty  rebel  pri- 
vates were  sent  to  some  other  prison  in  No- 
vember ;  most  of  them  had  been  on  John- 
son's Island  for  some  months ;  when  they 
left,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  their  physical 
condition  was  excellent. 

You  could  not  have  found  the  same  ntin^ 
ber  of  prisoners  anyw^here  in  better  condi- 
tion. 

C.  P.  WILSON, 
Sargeon  138th  Begiment  O.  N.  G. 
• 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before 
mc,  at  Washington.  D. 
C,  this  3d  day  of  June, 
IbGl. 

M.  H.  N.  KendiO, 

Notary  Public. 

Depositions  taken  at  Sandusky ^  Ohio. 

Major  T.  Woodbridge,  M.  D.,  Surgeon 
in  charge,  sworn  and  examined:-  - 

Q.  What  has  been  and  is  now  your  posi- 
tion in  the  army  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  I  am  Surgeon  of  the  128th  Regiment 
O.  V.  I,  and  Sui^gcon  in  charge  of  the  De- 
pot for  Prisoners  of  War  on  Johnson's  In- 
land, near  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Q..  How  long  have  you  held  this  position? 

A.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  prison. 
I  came  to  the  island  in  February,  1 86  2.  The 
first  prisoners  came  in  April,  1862.  I  hare 
had  medical  supervision  of  the  prison  from 
then  until  now. 

Q,  What  is  your  opinion  of  Johnson's 
Island  as  to  health  and  salubrity  ? 

A.  I  believe  Johnson's  Island  to  be  as' 
favorable  to  health  as  the  climate  of  New- 
port or  Saratoga  in  summer,  and  as  dial  of 
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Cincinnati  or  Dayton  in  winter.  The  lati- 
tude is  about  41  J°  North,  lon^tude  82°  42' 
West.  Height  of  lake  above  tide-water  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  The  iflUod 
rests  upon  a  bed  of  Devonian  limestone, 
which  rises  ^adually  from  the  shore  to  the 
centre,  terminating  in  a  ridge  of  limestone 
rock,  thus  afibrding  complete  natural  drain- 
age. The  water  used  is  principally  that  of 
the  bay,  which  comes  in  fresh  constantly 
from  Lake  Erie. 

Q.  What  diseases,  if  any,  are  peculiar  to 
Johnston's  Island  or  the  neighboring  islands 
in  Lake  Erie  V 

A.  I  know  of  no  diseases  peculiar  to  those 
islands  or  prevalent  in  them.  Johnson's 
Island  is  a  small  one,  containing  only  about 
three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  prison,  if  1  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  was  not  inhabited  by  more 
than  one  family  at  a  time ;  but  the  Peninsu- 
la, with  Kelley  s  Island  and  the  Put-in-Bay 
Islands,  have  been  inhabited  for  between 
thirty  and  forty  years.  I  have  conversed 
frequently  with  some  of  the  oldest  citizens 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  islands,  but  have 
never  heard  them  speak  of  any  liability  to 
diseases,  but  such  as  is  common  to  other  parts 
of  Ohio. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  assertion 
made  by  rebel  authorities  that  residence  on 
the  island  for  a  few  months  produces  in  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  dangerous  and 
fatal  pulmonary  disorders  ? 

J.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q,  What  has  been  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  the  prisoners  ? 

A.  In  1 8G  2  —  from  April  to  December  in- 
clusive —  the  number  of  deaths  was  thirty- 
seven.  During  the  year  1863  measles  and 
smallpox  were  brought  into  the  prison  by 
prisoners  sent  from  Alton  and  other  prisons, 
and  many  wounded  at  the  battles  of  Gettys- 
burjr,  aujrmenting  our  mortality  list  above 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  reached.  The 
number  of  deaths  for  1863  was  ninety-seven. 
lliis  makes,  firom  the  time  of  the  first  arrival 
of  prisoners  in  Aprij,  1862,  to  January  Ist, 
1804,  (twenty-one  months,)  a  mortality  list 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  out  of  an 
aggregate  of  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ten,  received  into  the  prison  in  that  time. 
As  there  were  exchanges  and  removals  of 
prisoners,  the  nuniiber  in  prison  never  ex- 
ceeded twenty-seven  hundred  at  any  one 
time.*  Many  of  the  prisoners  came  here 
with  health  impaired,  by  bad  diet,  exposure, 
and  often  by  wounds  received  in  battle. 
The  bill  of  mortality  owes  little  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  post,  when  we  consider  that  men 


in  prison,  away  from  homeland  friends,  are 
weighed  down  by  anxieties  and  despondency, 
thus  making  the  treatment  of  disease  more 
difficult.  fi 

Q.  Please  state  the  number  of  prisoners 
now  at  the  post  ? 

A,  About  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  six.* 

Q.  Please  state  the  number  of  deaths  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months. 

A,  In  the  month  of  May  there  were  five 
deaths ;  in  the  month  of  June  only  one. 

Q.  What  accommodations  are  provided  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  ? 

A,  The  hospital  building  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  by  thirty  feet,  with  a  trans- 
verse hall  six  and  a  half  feet  wide  in  the 
centre.  There  ar#  four  wards,  each  fbrty- 
eight  by  thirty  feet  There  are  eighty  beds 
in  all,  giving  to  each  patient,  when  the 
wards  are  full,  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air.  The  dispen- 
sary is  furnished  With  all  the  medicines  and 
stimulants  furnished  to  hospitals  for  our  own 
soldiers,  and  more  than  double  the  ^quantity 
is  used  by  prisoners  than  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  our  troops.  I  have  always  had  the 
assistance  of  competent  Confederate  sur- 
geons, who  cheertully  aid  by  giving  their 
time  to  this  duty.  When  there  are  no  com- 
missioned surgeons  in  prison,  there  are  8ur> 
geons  holding  commissions  in  the  line  who 
do  this  duty.  The  cooking  for  the  hospital 
is  done  by  the  most  experienced  and  skilful 
cooks  we  can  find  in  the  prison. 

In  addition  to  rations,  the  sick  are  fur- 
nished with  flour,  potatoes,  corn-meal,  milk, 
butter,  ^s,  chickens,  t^a,  &c.^  &c.  The 
bedding  is  amply  sufficient  to  make  each  pa- 
tient comfortable.  A  pest^-house  is  built 
outside  the  prison,  to  which  all  cases  of 
smallpox,  measles,  or  other  contagions,  are 
removed  on  first  development. 

J.  WOODBRIDGE, 

Surgeon  128th  Q.  V.  I. 

Sabscribed  in  my  pretence 

and  0wom   to  bofore 

me  at  SunduskT,  Ohio, 

this  5th  day  of  July, 

1804. 
[seal.]  HeNBY  C.  BU8H, 

Notary  rublic  In  and  for  Erie  Coanty,  Ohio. 

Surgeon  Evertman  examined:  — 

Q.  What  position  do  you  now  hold  at  De- 
pot Prisoners  of  War  ?  ^ 

A .  I  act  as  chief  medical  ofiicer  of  United 
States  forces  and  military  prison. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

A .  Since  the  1 7th  of  May,  1 864. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general 


*  In  May.  1864,  there  were  two  tboniand  one  hmi- 
•  The  average  number  of  prloonera  for  the  entire    dred  and  thirty-fbnr,  and  In  June,  18M,  two  Uum- 
tf  the  year  mi  was  eleren  hundred  and  fifteen.         tand  tlwee  haadred  aad  oiat. 
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bealtbfulnefls  and  lalubrity  of  Johnson's  Is- 
land? 

A.  The  general  condition  of  tbe  troops 
and  prisoners  of  war  at  this  post  has  been 
unusually  good  and  healthy.  Toe  hospital  in 
the  prison,  during  the  past  two  months, 
scarcely  ever  had  more  than  thirty  inmates 
among  an  aggregate  number  of  two  tliou- 
sand  one  hundr^  prisoners  of  war.  The 
preyailing  diseases,  during  this  time,  were 
diarrhoea,  acute  and  chronic ;  a  few  cases  of 
dysentery,  and  a  small  number  of  intermit- 
tent feTcr.  I  consider  the  island  as  healthy 
as  any  locality  I  have  erer  viuted. 

Q,  Have  you  known  any  undue  tendency 
to  pulmonary  disorders  on  this  or  the  adjoin- 
ing islands,  or  any  part  of  the  surroanding 
country  ?  a 

A.  1  have  not,  at  least  not  during  the 
time  that  I  have  been  stationed  here.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  spring  there  were  some 
few  cases  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  but 
not  any  more  so  than  would  be  expected 
even  in  a  ch'mate  further  south  than  tnis. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  pulmonary  com- 
plaints furnished  in  prour  hospital  reports  ? 

A.  For  the  past  six  months  the  ratio  has 
been  as  follows : 


CRUELTIES   OF   H   BEL  AOTHOEITIES 


Sick  Treatod. 

Polmonarjr  Diaeawfl 

January,  . 

64 

10 

February-, 

66 

March,  .  . 

46 

April,    .  . 
May, .  .  . 

91 

62 

June,    .  . 

80 

Total, . 
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80 


Q.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  prison- 
ers generally  at  this  time  ? 

A.  Their  appearance  is  very  good.  The 
prisoners  confined  at  this  depot  are  all  rebel 
officers,  but  have  very  little  pride  to  keep 
themselvi^  or  their  quarters  clean. 

Q.  Do  the  prisoners  seem  to  gain  or  de- 
cline in  health  after  their  arrival  here  ? 

i4.  As  a  general  thing  their  health  im- 
proves. Most  of  the  pnsoners  are  robust 
and  in  good  physical  condition. 

HKNRY  EVERTMAN, 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols.,  Chief  Medical  Officer. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn 
to  before  mc  at  Handusky,  Ohio, 
this  5th  day  of  July,  18M. 

[8KAL.]  Henry  C.  Bush, 

Notary  Publlo  In  and  for  Erie  Connty,  Ohio. 

Deposition  taken  at  Kelleifs  Island. 
Georqe  C.  Humtinoton  examined: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  on  Eel- 
ley's  Island  ? 

A,  Since  the  fall  of  1888,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  from  the  M  of  1844 


to  the  fall  of  1845.  Hare  beea  acquainted 
on  the  Island  since  1885. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  of  fumislung  • 
statement  of  the  character  of  the  climate 
and  sanitaij  condition  of  Eelley's  Iplandt 
and  the  neighboring  islands,  and  tlie  sur- 
rounding country  ? 

A,  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  during  the 
entire  period  of  my  residence  on  the  iuand, 
of  noting  extremes  of  temperature,  ana 
such  casual  phenomena  as  would,  in  mr 
opinion,  have  any  bearing  on  the  general 
health  of  the  place ;  and  for  more  than  five 
years  past  have  made  three  recofds  daily  of 
everytning  connected  with  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  in  the  manner  prescribed  hj^ 
and  under  the  direction  of,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

Q.  Please  state  the  latitude,  longitude^ 
and  height  above  tide-water,  of  Kellev'ii  Lh 
land ;  its  population,  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  island  for  salubritjr. 

A.  My  place  of  observation  is  in  latitada 
41°  35'  44'  N.,  lonjritude  82"^  42'  82"  W. 
The  level  of  Lake  Erie  is  565  feet  above 
tide- water,  and  the  island  may  in  some  placei 
rise  fidy  or  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake ;  but  I  think  the  mean  height  of  the  is- 
land would  not  vary  much  from  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  popn- 
tion,in  April  last,  was  six  hundred  and  fitly- 
one.  .  As  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
matter  will  be  best  determined  by  the  statu* 
tics  given  in  answer  to  the  next  question. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  percentage  of 
mortality,  annually,  on  your  island  ? 

A.  In  answer  to  this  question  I  give  an 
abstract  from  the  records  of  the  "  Cemeteiy 
Aasociation.**  This  association  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1853,  since  which  time  the 
whole  number  of  interments  has  been  43 
From  this  deduct,  lost   from  vessels 

and  washed  ashore, 4 

Died  in  Nashville,  from  w'ds  in  battle,    1 — 5 

Whole  number  of  interments  in  11  vean,d8 
To  this  add,  died  hero  and  taken  else- 
where for  interment, 5 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  11  years,      48 

From  diseases  reported  as  foUows :  — 
Killed  by  premature  blast  1,  drowned  2,    S 
Old  age  3,  intemperance  1,  dropsy  1,    .    5 
Still-torn  and  infants  but  a  few  days  old,  9 
Dysentery  and  summer  complaint,    •    .     ft 

Inflammation  of  bowels, 8 

Diseases  affecting  respiratory  organs,  •  5 
Throat  affection,  ago  76,  age  50,  .  .  .  S 
Fevers  (one  contracted  in  army  hoq^tal),  8 
Childbirth  1,  contrcstion  of  brain  1,  •  .  t 
Fits  1,  not  specified  2, 8 
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The  ayerage  pc^ula^a  of  tlie  island  for 
this  period  ot  eleven  yean  has  been,  as  ap* 
pears  bj  the  returns  of  the  township  asies- 
8or«  428,  which  woold  giTO  aa  annual  mor- 
tality of  8.9  ;  but  if  we  deduct  casualties  3, 
still-bom  and  infants,  which,  although  bom 
alive,  had  not  vitality  enough  fairly  to  com- 
mence the  journey  of  life,  8  ^  and  one  ft^om 
disease  contracted  in  hospital  in  Nashville,  1, 
it  will  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  proper- 
ly chai^geable  to  disease  and  old  age  to  thir- 
ty-one, or  an  annual  mortality  of  2.82  in  a 
population  of  428.  This  would  be  an  annual 
mortality  from  all  causes  of  one  per  cent^ 
and  from  disease,  including  old  age,  an  annu- 
al mortality  of  less  than  seventy-three-hun- 
dredths  of  one  per  cent  (0.724.^)  By 
comparing  these  results  with  the  taoles  of 
mortality  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  salubrity  of  our  climate  and  the 
immunity  from  the  ordinailr  diseases  of  the 
country  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  as  compared  with  other  localities,  may 
be  easily  deduced. 

Q.  W  hat  is  the  distance  of  Kelley's  from 
Johnson's  Island,  and  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  ph3r8ical  or  sanitary  peculiarities  of 
the  two  islands  ? 

A.  Johnson's  Island  is  about  seven  miles 
nearly  due  south  from  Kelley's  Island,  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  natural  causes  which 
should  make  any  difierence  in  the  salnbrity 
of  climate  or  sanitary  condition  of  the  two 
localities,  unless  the  difference  in  the  water 
between  Sandusky  Bay  and  the  open  lake 
(the  latter  being  considered  rather  more  free 
from  impurities)  mi^ht  be  considered  a  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  it  IS  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses or  as  a  beverage. 

Q.  U  there  any  undue  tendency  to  pul- 
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monary  disorderB  a&M^  the  inhftbitanta  of 
these  ishinds  ? 

A.  By  r^erence  to  the  answer  to  a  pr»« 
ceding  question,  it*,  will  be  seen  that  tbs 
whole  number  of  deaths  from  diseases  aff^Bct^ 
ing  the  respiratory  organs  in  a  period  «f 
eleven  years,  and  in  a  population  averaffk^ 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  was  but  nre^ 
and  of  this  number  one  was  a  transient  per- 
son ;  leaving  but  four  cases  in  eleven  yeait 
among  those  who  oould  be  properly  called 
residents. 

Q.  Has  Johnson's  Idand  ever  had  a  bad 
repute  for  unhealtfainesB  ? 

A»  1  have  never  beard  Johnson's  Island 
called  unhealthy. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  rery  fetal 
diseases  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lake£rie? 

A.  The  Asiatic  cholera  has  passed  throi^ 
the  lake  region  as  an  epidemic  four  times,  I 
think,  since  it  first  made  its  appearance  on 
this  continent  in  1832.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  very  fatal  diseases  having  preyailed 
in  the  lake  region  since  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  it  in  1880. 

StATk  OP  Onio,  ) .  . 

ErtoCcmttt]r,    J*  *• 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  Notary  Pub- 
lic in  and  for  the  County  of  Erie  and  Stale 
of  Ohio,  personally  came  €r.  C.  Huntington^ 
who,  being  duly  sworn  by  me  according  U> 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  the  statements 
above  made  are  compiled  from  official  and 
other  reliable  data,  and  that  they  are  true 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

GEO.  C.  ifUNTINGTON. 

Snhscribed  and  ■worn  to  before  me, 
July  ith,  A.  D.  1604. 

[seal.]  a.  S  Kbllet, 

NotMT  Pnblie. 


EVIDENCE  OP  SOLDIEBS  OF  THE  REBEL  ARMY  OONPINED  AT  UNITED  STATES 

STATIONS. 


Testimony  taken  at  Lincoln  Hospital,  WiMsk- 
ington,  D.  C,  taken  June  4,  1864. 

Commissioners  Present.  —  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, Mr.  Walden. 

William  H.  Ferguson  ;  1 1th  Mississippi 
infantry;  twenty-six  years  oW;  priyate  in 
Confederate  service  three  years ;  health 
good  while  in  service  and  np  to  the  time  of 
my  capture. 

Had  walled  tents  sometimes,  and  cabins 
sometimes  when  in  winter  quarters. 

Always  had  this  kind  of  covering  except 
while  in  active  service ;  then  we  had  no  tents 
or  cabins  say  from  first  of  liay  till  we  go 
into  winter  quarters. 

Wo  commonly  carry  one  blanket. 


Could  have  more  if  we  wanted  it. 

Could  take  captured  tents  and  carry  and 
use  them  if  we  cnose. 

We  were  comfortable  as  far  as  body  clo- 
thing and  blankets  are  concerned;  when 
one  coat  or  pants  wears  out  we  can  get  more 
fWim  our  own  quartermasters. 

A  day's  ration  is  one  and  one-eighth  poondfe 
wheat  flour  or  one  and  one-fourth  pound* 
com  meal ;  one  and  one-fbnrth  pounas  beef, 
firesh  (could  generallv  get  fV'esh  oeef,  driving 
catttle  aloair  with  us),  or  half-pound  bacon 
in  place  of  beef;  we  also  drew  during  the 
first  year  of  war,  coffee^  sugar,  and  rieo| 
second  and  third  yttan  had  no  cofioe ;  soiii4* 
times  we  could  get  sugar  and  riee;  mtem 
ChriMaas  lost  we  got  coffee 
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We  always  had  plenty  to  cat  and  some- 
iimea  more,  while  not  on  campaign ;  but  od 
campaign,  then  we  always  had  enough,  but 
none  to  spare. 

Since  our  capture  we  get  enough  grub  lo 
keep  us  from  hunger;  we  don't  sufi^;  we 
haye  a  full  allowance ;  we  are  as  well  treated 
as  your  own  men. 

I  was  wounded  in  my  right  leg  just  above 
the  ankle ;  healing  kindly  now. 

Kmdly  treated  by  the  officers  and  subordi* 
nates  since  our  capture. 

I  have  not  been,  and  nerer  have  seen  any 
of  our  boys,  robbed  or  otherwise  ill-treatetl 
by  the  Union  men ;  I  have  seen  and  heard 
some  occasional  rough  talk  and  swearing  at 
us,  but  nothing  more  than  that;  this  Tvas 
firom  a  few  of  the  prirates;  not  a  general 
rule. 

We  have  had  civil  talk  and  argument  as 
a  common  thing  with  the  Union  soldiers  on 
the  subject  of  the  war. 

I  was  captured  5ih  of  May,  1864. 

Our  food  in  the  Ck>nfederate  army  was  of 
good  quality. 

Our  corn  meal  that  we  had  was  very 
good;  we  had  generally  white,  sometime^^ 
yellow  meal ;  it  was  bolted  or  sifted,  and  of 
£ne  grain. 

We  never  had  grains  of  corn  or  bits  of  cob 
in  our  meal. 

WILLIAM  H.  FERGUSON, 

Company  D,  11th  Missiasippi  Volontccra. 

I  have  been  in  the  Confederate  service 
two  years  and  six  months ;  was  captured  o  n 
fiilh  of  May,  1864.  Was  wounded  througb 
the  right  shoulder  and  chest.  I  am  improv- 
ing in  strength ;  and  I  suppose  I  am  gaining 
flesh  now,  though  1  am  not  as  strong  or 
fleshy  as  when  I  was  captured. 

I  have  been  present  at  the  statements 
made  by  William  H.  Ferguson,  11th  Missis- 
sippi Volunteers ;  I  have  heard  them  all ;  I 
substantiate  their  accuracy  from  my  cxpen- 
ence  and  observation  as  to  our  condition  in 
the  service,  though  I  was  attached  to  a  differ- 
ent corps  of  the  army. 

W.  O.  QUARLES, 
Company  H,  3d  Alabama  Regiment,  Infantry. 

Labkin  a.  Griffin,  native  of  South 
Carolina;  home  in  Florida;  belong  to  1st 
South  Carolina  rifles. 

The  statement  made  by  William  H.  Fergii- 
son  has  been  read  and  shown  to  me.  it 
agrees  with  my  observation  and  experiencG 
except  as  noted  below.  I  have  oeen  in 
Confederate  service  nearly  three  years ;  my 
health  was  alwavs  excellent  while  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  I  was  well  and  strong  when  wounded 
and  captured;  captured  on  12th  May,  1864. 

During  the  winter  of  1868  and  1863,  wo 
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had  full  rations  of  breads  but  only  half  ra- 
tions of  bacon  for  about  three  months. 

Our  corn  meal  was  very  finely  ground,  bat 
the  hull  was  not  sifled  out. 

Li  a  few  isolated  cases  our  captnred  men 
were  directed  to  leave  their  knapsacka  and 
haversacks  behind  them ;  it  waa  not  a  gene- 
ral thing  at  all. 

I  never  saw  nor  heard  our  men  awom  aft 
or  cursed  by  the  Union  soldiers. 

L.  A.  GRIFFIN. 

I  have  seen  and  had  read  to  me  the  state- 
ments made  by  William  H.  Ferguson.  They 
are  correct  as  proved  by  my  own  experience 
and  observation  generally.  I  harre  been  in 
the  Confederate  service  three  years;  my 
health  and  strength  while  in  the  service 
was  good  during  the  third  year;  better 
than  before. 

We  had  coffee  always,  except  during 
1868,  up  to  about  Christmas. 

A  Union  lieutenant  once  damned  me  and 
told  me  I  was  not  worthy  of  a  place.  I  re- 
plied, "  I  hoped  the  Lord  would  fbrgive  him 
and  make  him  a  better  man." 

PLEASANT  H.  REESE, 

Company  1, 13th  Qeorgia  Regiment. 

I  have  seen  and  had  read  to  me  the  state- 
ments made  by  William  H.  Ferguson. 

They  are  correct  as  proved  by  mv  own 
experience  and  observation  generally.  I 
have -been  in  the  Confederate  service  two 
vears ;  my  health  was  not  very  good  till  this 
last  winter ;  then  it  was  tolerably  good ;  could 
do  all  mv  duties.  Through  last  summer  we' 
did  not  araw  coffee. 

JOSEPH  F.  DAVIDSON, 

Company  A,  4Qth  Q«orgia  Regiment. 

ViROiL  Carroll,  aged  twenty-<Mie ;  ar- 
tillery, Virginia. 

Clothing  always  good  and  warm. 

Plenty  of  blankets  and  good  shelter ;  shel- 
ter tents. 

Plenty  to  eat.  Rations — ooffee,  sogar, 
bacon,  meal,  occasionally  fresh  meat,  pota- 
toes (Irish),  rice,  peas,  wheat  bread. 

Always  enough;  much  as  we  could  con- 
sume; this  especially  during  the  last  three 
months. 

Clothing  verjr  plentiful. 

Fourth  year  in  the  army ;  never  suffered 
for  food  or  clothing. 

VIRGIL  CARROLL. 

*  I  corroborate  the  above  statement  of  Vir- 
gil CarroU.  S.  P.  TWEDY, 

Company  C,  11th  Regiment,  Viiigiiiia. 

JoBHUA  Barker,  South  Carolina,  4th 
Rifles.  I  corroborate  the  above  statemenft  of 
Vii^  CarrolL         JOSHUA  BARKER 
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C.  A.  Bowman,  North  Carolina  S2d.  I 
corroboraUi  the  above  statement  of  Virgil 
Carroll.  C.  A.  BOWMAN. 

District  of  Columbia,  )  _. 
County  of  Washia;iton,  J  "* 

Personally  apiHjared  before  me  the  within 
named  William  ll.  Ferguson,  W.  O.  Quarles, 
L.  A.  Grillin.  Pleasant  H.  Reese,  Joseph  F. 
Davidson,  Virgil  Carroll,  S.  P.  Twedy, 
Joshua  Barker,  C.  A.  Bowman,  who,  being 
severally  sworn,  say  that  the  statements  set 
forth  by  them  are  correct  and  true  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  tliis  fourth  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
18G4. 

M.  H.  N.  Kendio, 

NoUrry  l^abUc. 

Testimony  taken  at  De  Camp  General  Has- 
pUaly  U.  S.  A.y  New  York,  June  17, 1864. 

Commissioner  Present:  —  Mr.  Wilkins. 

DepoMon  of  A.  B.  Barron,  of  Habersham 

county,  Georgia,  Co.  K,  24th  Georgia. 

I  have  served  in  the  Confederate  service 
two  years  and  three  days.  I  arrived  at  this 
hospital  two  days  since,  and  depose  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  I  have  served  in  Virginia,  and  was 
wounded  at  Cool  Arbor. 

I  the  Confederate  service  we  had  no  tents 
in  the  field,  except  shelter  tents ;  had  one 
blanket  and  one  oil-cloth,  and  lay  on  the 
ground.  | 

When  wounded,  had  on  a  good  suit  and  a  i 
change  of  clothes,  but  was  not  robbed  of  | 
money,  clothes,  or  anything  which  I  had 
when  taken  captive.  I 

To-niorrow  being  the  last  day  of  the  week, ' 
and  the  time  for  a  regular  supply  of  cloth-  \ 
ing,  I  expect  clean  clothes.  Everything  was  ! 
in  a  proper  state  for  my  reception  when  1 1 
arrived  here.  | 

I  have  been  in  the  Confederate  hospitals 
in  the  field  ;  there  were  straw  beds  and  a  few 
sheets. 

Rations  in  our  service  were  bacon,  half 
pound,  or  one  pound  of  beef;  rice,  coffee 
and  sugar  occasionally;  rations  of  bread  were 
six  hard  biscuit  a  day,  or  half  pound  of  meal 
or  flour  a  day. 

We  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood ;  our 
people  did  not  suffer  from  cold. 

We  hatl  medical  attendance  and  medicines 
as  we  had  nee<l. 

The  sick  were  treated  kindly ;  there  was 
care  as  to  our  cleanliness ;  it  was  the  best ; 
soap,  &c.,  was  issued  to  us ;  no  want  of  salt 

Since  we  were  captured,  we  have  been 
treated  very  well,  just  as  well  as  your  own 
boys  all  the  time,  and  we  have  no  fault  to 
fmd.    1  was  told  1  could  not  find  it  sa 
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I  was  a  farmer ;  worked  on  my  father^s 
farm.  I  expected  to  be  made  a  conscript 
and  volunteered  in  preference. 

ALBERT  B.  BARRON. 
Sworn  to  before  me, 

Warrkn  Webster, 

AMittant  Surgeon  U.  8.  A.,  in  charge  of  HoipltaL 

Deposition  of  Wm.  M.  Farmer,  native  of 
-Franklin  county,  Georgia,  Company  H, 

24th  Georgia  Regiment.    Business,  a  far- 
mer. 

I  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  August,  1861 ;  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Cool  Arbor. 

I  had  on,  when  wounded,  a  waistcoat, 
pants,  drawers,  shirt  and  boots,  and  not  any- 
thing was  taken  away  from  me  by  my  cap- 
tors. 

I  have  needed  nothing  since  captured,  hav- 
ing been  supplied  at  the  landing  by  the  San- 
itary Commission.  I  have  had  plenty  to  eat; 
no  diiference  has  been  made  smce  my  cap- 
ture between  the  wounded  prisoners  and  the 
Federal  wounded. 

Rations  in  our  service  were  bacon,  half 
pound,  or  half  pound  of  beef;  rice,  coffee 
and  sugar  occasionally ;  rations  of  bread  were 
si.x  hard  biscuit  a  day,  or  half  pound  of  meal« 
or  half  pound  of  flour  a  day.  I  have  alwa^'s 
had  food  enough  of  this  kmd,  and  while  m 
Virginia  the  same  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  Confederate  service  we  had  good 
tents  in  the  winter,  but  on  the  march  we 
had  only  blankets,  and  no  shelter. 

I  was  in  No.  4  General  Hospital,  Rich- 
mond, during  sixteen  days,  in  May  1863 ;  we 
had  there  as  much  as  we  could  eat,  with  good 
bedding  and  sheets  as  we  have  here. 

We  were  better  off  in  the  hospital  than  in 
the  field,  as  we  had  there  coffee,  sugar  and 
soft  bread. 

I  have  had  every  comfort  and  attention 
since  I  have  been  here.  The  same  in  all  re- 
spects as  Union  solders. 

WILLIAM  M.  FARMER. 

8woro  to  before  me, 

Warren  Webster, 
AssUUnt  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  eharge  of  HotpitaL 

Deposition  of  Daniel  F.  Prince,  native  of 

Columbus  county.  North  CaroUna,  Com* 

pany  H,  5l8t  Regiment 

I  entered  the  Confederate  service  in ; 
March,  1662,  and  arrived  here  on  the  15th 
of  June  last  I  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Cool  Arbor ;  had  some  extra  clothing  in  a 
bundle,  which  was  cut  loose  by  a  Federal 
soldier  at  my  request  • 

I  lay  in  a  cross  fire,  and  the  Federal  sol- 
diers dragged  me  out  of  the  line  of  the  fire 
into  a  ditch. 

1  wet  treated  mightj  kindij. 
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The  Federals  drened  my  wounds,  and 
carried  me  to  White  House  Landing,  and 
i»cnt  mc  immediately  North  with  your  own 
boys. 

In  the  Confederate  service  we  always  got 
one  pound  of  beef  or  half  a  pound  of  bacon 
a  day ;  wo  had  flour  or  ccnn  bread  alternate- 
ly, one  pound  of  flour,  or  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds  oC  corn  meal ;  we  had  no  tea  or  cof- 
fee ;  we  had  salt,  and  a  gill  of  peas  or  rice  a 
day  extra. 

We  had  three  full  suits  of  clothes  a  year, 
if  needed ;  if  more,  wo  drew  them  and  had 
to  pay  for  them ;  we  had  blankets  an4  oil- 
cloths. 

We  had  tents  at  stations,  but  no  tents  in 
the  field. 

We  had  overcoats  in  cold  weather  made 
of  wool. 

I  have  been  supplied  with  everything  I 
have  wan  tod  nnce  I  came  here,  and  see  no 
difference  between  my  treatment  and  that 
of  Union  soldiers  here  in  the  hospital. 

DANIEL  F.  X  PRINCE, 
mark. 
Sworn  to  before  me, 

Wauukn  Webster, 

AMistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  IIos- 
pital. 

Depnsition   of   Joseph    WnicnxBD,    Pitt 

County,  North  Carolina,  Company  G,  8th 

Ki'ginu'iit,  North  Carolina. 

I  entcri'd  the  service  in  September,  1861, 
and  havu  served  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  tic<»rgia,  and  at  last  in  Virginia, 
where  I  was  wounded  at  CfX)l  Arbor. 

I  had  on  at  the  time,  pants,  shoes,  a  shirt, 
and  a  pair  of  drawers;  my  clothes  were  cut 
off  by  the  surgeon  in  order  to  dress  my 
wounds,  and  clean  ones  were  afterwanls  sup- 
plied to  me  by  Union  men,  both  on  board 
the  boat  and  since  I  have  been  here. 

I  have  uiy  jacket,  and  the  rest  of  my 
property  is  on  the  lUtle  itand  at  the  hfiod  of 
my  bed, 

A  blanket  was  taken  away  from  me  when 
wounded,  but  another  has  been  furnisthed. 

Rations,  half  a  pound  bacon,  and  ten  hard 
biscuits,  daily;  nothing  else  to  eat;  no  rice, 
peas,  or  corn  meal. 

Was  in  the  hospital  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  a  year  ago  last  May.  The  fare 
was  tolenible. 

On  a  march,  had  an  abundance,  except 
for  a  <lay  or  two,  when  it  could  not  be  got. 

Have  had  everything  I  want,  or  have 
asked  for,  since  I  have  l^en  here. 

J.  WIUCHARD. 
Sworn  tn  before  me, 

W  A  R  i{  Kx  Webster, 
AseUtout  burgtxHi  U.  S.  A.  in  cluir««  of  Hospital. 
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Deposition  of  Michael  Surroif,  SamiMOB 

County,  North  Carolina,  Company  B,  51at 

Regiment 

I  have  been  nearly  three  yean  in  the 
Confederate  service;  this  is  my  second  en- 
listment ;  I  might  have  been  drafted  if  I  had 
not  re-enlisted.  I  served  near  Charlestown, 
South  Carolina,  and  was  wounded  at  Cool 
Arbor ;  had  some  clothes  on ;  no  clothes  now 
except  what  was  furnished  me  by  Unkm 
men ;  my  own  clothes  were  bloody  and  had 
to  be  tlirown  away. 

I  have  not  been  robbed  of  anything;. 

Rations  for  four  days,  one  pound  of  bacon, 
and  eighteen  ounces  of  com  meal;  same 
weight  of  flour,  but  rarely;  had  rice  and 
peas,  half  pint  of  rice,  and  a  short  half  pint 
of  peas  a  aay.  Meal  not  always  good,  but 
lumpy  and  smelt  bad,  and  then  we  were 
rath<*r  stinttHi  for  food.  Sinee  we  have  been 
'round  Richmond  we  have  been  short ;  it  was 
enough  to  live  u])on  **  without  enough." 

Rcon  in  hospital  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina ;  "  fare  awful  hard ; "  want  of  food; 
beds,  &c.,  were  clean. 

Treated  well  on  boanl  the  vessel ;  the  same 
as  Union  soldiers;  kind  and  attentive  here; 
fared  fine  while  I  have  been  here ;  1  hnve 
not  asked  for  anything  but  what  I  have  got 
it 

his     

MICHAEL  «  SUTTON. 
mark. 
Sworn  to  before  me, 

W*ARREN  Webster, 

Aulstaot  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  In  chtiige  of  hos- 
pital. 

Testimony  taken  at  Fort  Delaware,  Jun€  Slif, 
1864. 

Commissioners  Present.  —  Dr.  Wat> 
lace.  Judge  Hare. 

George  S.  Roler  sworn  and  examined :^^ 

1  am  from  Virginia;  was  in  the  artillerj, 
Eweirs  Corps ;  I  am  comfortable  here ;  I 
have  just  come  here  last  evening;  came 
through  Washington,  from  Spott^lvania 
Court  House,  where  1  was  taken  prisoner. 

Was  kindly  treated  on  the  way  ap ;  had 
been  in  the  service  (Confederate)  three 
months  when  taken  prisoner. 

We  had  plenty  of  rations  from  Confederate 
Government;  they  ii«ued  us  meal,  soine 
flour,  bacon,  su^ar,  coffee  and  salt;  got  meat 
every  day,  half  pountl  bacon  or  a  pound  of 
beef;  one  and  one-eighth  pound  of  meal  a 
day,  which  we  made  ourselves;  plenty  of 
coffee  and  sugar  all  the  winter;  we  did  not 
suflcr  for  want  of  food. 

Clothing  plenty  all  winter;  that  was  the 
case  of  the  other  men  ai  well  ae  ngrnlf  |  «a 
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all  had  two  blankets— ^-aome  more;  none  T 
think  less  than  twa 

GEORGE  8.  ROLER. 

Sworn  to  and  sabscribed  before  me, 
June  21st,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

Henry  Daniel,  stvom  and  examined: — 

I  have  been  in  the  Confederate  service, 
infantry,  Ewell's  corps,  for  two  years ;  I  came 
here  yesterday ;  taken  prisoner  at  Spottsyl- 
vania;  am  from  Georgia. 

Had  plenty  to  eat  while  in  the  Confederate 
•ervice ;  had  half  pound  of  bacon,  one  and 
one-eighth  pounds  of  flour  a  day  during  the 
winter;  in  the  sprinjr,  beef  one  pound  a 
day ;  provisions  or  good  quality ;  besides  this 
had  meal,  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  coffee,  and 
sugar. 

Ilad  clothes  enough  to  keep  warm;  two 
blanket<i,  one  overcoat;  the  army  at  large 
had  them ;  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way 
of  food  and  clothinsr. 

hl« 

HENRY  X  DANIEL. 

mark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  2lMt,  1864. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

Uuited  States  Commissioner. 

William  Sharp,  sworn  and  examined  :^^ 

I  have  been  three  years  in  the  Confederate 
service  the  9th  of  next  month,  in  Hill's 
corps;  I  am  from  Georgia;  taken  prisoner  at 
SpotUtylvania. 

Treatment   was  not  so  good  part  of  the 
way  coming  up  here;  they  did  not  give  us 
anything  to  eat  but  four  crackers  a  daymill  i 
we  got  to  Belle  Plain,  to  the  boat ;  after  tlat  | 
we  had  plenty ;  the  guards  that  were  with  us  | 
across  to  BelKi  Plain  did  not  get  it  either;  the 
infantr}'  guard  that  fetched  us  to  Fredericks- 
burg  had   no  more  than   we;   the  cavalry 
brought  us,  I  don't  know  how  they  fared. 

Rations  last  winter  in  the  Confederate 
servile  pretty  good ;  got  one  and  one-eighth 
pounds  of  flour,  one-quarter  pound  of  salt 
pork,  when  we  got  sugar  and  coffee;  when 
we  did  not  get  sugar  and  coffee,  had  half  a 
pound  salt  pork ;  sometimes  we  drew  com 
meal  and  got  a  |X)und  and  a  quarter  of  it; 
got  some  ]X)t<itoits  once  and  a  while ;  iome  ' 
bean?  (KH-a^sionaily,  and  some  riee.  I 

Clothes  were  very  good  last  winter;  had 
one  blanket  to  each  man ;  some  had  two 
blankets;  ha<l  overcoats. 

lleani  no  complaints  of  want  of  food  Or 
clothin<i,  iKMng  well  clothed  and  fed. 

1  was  as  fat  as  I  ever  was  in  my  lilby  when 
1  was  taken  at  Spottsylvania. 


We  had  tents  and  eMim  bnUt  during  the 


winter. 


his 


WILLIAM  X  SHARP. 

mark. 
Sworn  to  and  snbseribed  before 
me,  June  2  lilt,  JfiM. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

J.  S.  Moore,  sworn  and  exandned:  — 

I  hare  been  in  the  Confederate  service 
nearly  three  years.  Taken  prisoner  near 
Spottsylvania  Court  House;  was  treated  tol- 
erably well  on  the  way  up  here ;  did  not  get 
quite  enough  to  eat 

Plenty  to  eat  last  winter  and  spring  in  ; 
the  Confederate  service ;  got  meal,  floor,  ba- 
con, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bacon  a  day, 
and  one  and  one^juarter  pounds  of  metu, 
sometimes  sugar  and  coffee  and  potatoes; 
did  not  get  beans ;  got  no  fresh  meat  last 
spring.     Was  in  Hill's  corps. 

^  Hsbd  plenty  of  clothing ;  one  blanket  a 
piece;  overcoats;  some  had  two  blankets. 

We  could  not  carry  more  than  one  blanket 
a  piece ;  could  have  had  more  if  we  had 
chosen  to  cany-  them. 

Sometimes  we  threw  them  away. 

I  came  from  Mississippi. 

Sometimes  drew  flour,  one  pound,  instead 
of  meal ;  never  got  any  more  bacon  than  at 
first ;  had  plenty  to  eat  all  the  time ;  gene- 
rally had  coffee  on  hand  all  the  time ;  uscil 
to  have  peas  last  fall ;  was  as  well  fed,  with 
the  exception  of  coffee,  last  winter  as  before. 
JOHN  S.  MOORE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  beA>re 
me,  June  21st,  1854. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  tttaire  Commissioner.  « 

L.  S.  Crews,  sworn  and  examined :  — 

I  entered  the  Confederate  service  last 
December.  I  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Spottsylvania  Court  House ;  came  from  Vir- 
;,rinia ;  in  Ewell's  corps ;  well  treated  coming 
lip  here ;  got  more  than  I  could  eal,  for  I  was 
■^ick ;  they  all  got  plenty  coming  up  here,  as 
liEU*  as  I  know. 

Rations  last  winter  in  our  own  army  were 
tolerable ;  was  on  com  meal  principalfy 
(hrough  the  winter ;  cot  one  and  one-quarter 
pound  of  corn  meal  a  day,  half  pound  of 
hacon;  sometimes  molasses  and  potatoes; 
ome  fish,  some  sugar  and  coffee ;  d  rawed  a 
tittle  rice;  got  no  fresh  meat;  had  a  little 
last  December ;  bad  enough  food  to  satisfy 
hunger. 

The  men  were  clothed  tolerably  well  -^  all 
of  the  men  had  not  blankets;  some  had 
thrown  them  away ;  it  was  so  with  the  over> 
coats.    I  waa  conscripted. 

L.aK'cREwa 
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Swain  to  and  lubscribed  before  me, 
June  2l8t,  18(4. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

R.  D.  Benefield,  sworn  and  examined :  — 
Taken  prisoner  near  Spottsylvania ;  was 
well  treated,  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
on  my  way  up  here. 

Got  about*  enough  .to  eat  in  the  Confed- 
erate service  —  one  and  one-quarter  pounds 
of  mesJ,  and  one-quarter  pound  of  bacon ; 
got  some  sugar,  some  potatoes,  rice,  and 
coflfee;  no  beans  or  peas;  some  sugar;  al- 
lowance of  bacon  the  same  all  the  time  ;  I 
don't  recollect  drawing  any  fresh  meat ;  got 
flour  sometimes. 

Got  tolerable  plenty  of  clothes ;  all  had 
plenty  of  blankets ;  some  overcoats. 
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The  men  did  not  suffer,  as  I  know  of.  from 
cold ;  have  been  in  the  service  since  Febr»> 
ary,  1861.    Was  in  Ewell's  corps. 
R.  D.  BENEFIELD, 

ComiMmy  A,  3hh  Geoigi*. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me, 
June  2  Ist,  1804. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  testimony, 
taken  at  Fort  Delaware,  June  21st,  1864, 
was  taken  and  reduced  to  writing  by  me, 
in  the  presence  of  the  respective  witnesses, 
and  by  them  swoim  to  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  set 
forth. 

D.  P.  BROWN,  Jr., 

United  States  Commissioner* 
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SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  PRISONERS  AT  ANDERSONVILLE,  GA.  — MEMORIAL  FROM  THE 
PRISONERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— LETTER  OF  MAJOR- 
GEN  EltAL  BUTLER,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EXCHANGE,  TO  COLONEL 
OULD,  CONFEDERATE  COMMISSIONER. 


Account  of  the  sufferings  of  Union  prisoners 
of  war,  at   Camp  tSumler,  AndersonuiUe, 
.   Georgia, 

From  the  Sanitary  Commission  Bulletin. 

The  following  statement  was  drawn  up 
for  the  Commission,  and  sworn  to  by  the 
parties  signing  it.  They  were  exchanged 
on  tlie  16  th  of  August,  and  with  three  others 
were  appointed  .by  their  companions  in 
prison  as  a  deputation  to  see  President  Lin- 
coln in  their  behalf. 

Deposition  of  Private  Tracy: — 

I  am  a  private  in  the  82J  New  York  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteers,  Company  G.  Was  cap- 
tured with  about  eight  hundred  Federal 
troops,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1864.  We  were  kept  at  Petersburg 
X^o  days,  at  Richmond,  Belle  Isle,  three 
days,  tben  conveyed  by  rail  to  Lynchburg. 
Marched  seventy-five  miles  to  Danville, 
thence  by  rail  to  Andersonville,  Georgia. 
At  Petersburg  we  were  treated  fairly,  bemg 
under  the  ^uard  of  old  soldiers  of  an  Ala- 
bama regiment ;  at  Richmond  wo  came  under 
the  authority  of  the  notorious  and  inhuman 
Major  Turner,  and  the  equally  notorious 
Home  Guard.  Our  ration  was  a  pint  of 
beans,  four  ounces  of  bread,  and  three  ounces 
of  meat,  a  day.  Another  batch  of  prisoners 
joining  us,  we  left  Richmond  sixteen  hundred 
strong. 

All  blankets,  haversacks,  canteens,  money. 


valuables  of  every  kind,  extra  clothing,  and 
in  some  6ases  the  last  shirt  and  drawers,  had 
been  previously  taken  from  us. 

At  Lynchburff  we  were  placed  under  the 
Home  Guard,  officered  by  Major  and  Cap- 
tain Mofiett.  The  march  to  Danville  was 
a  weary  and  painful  one  of  five  day:*,  under 
a  torrid  sun,  many  of  us  falling  helpless  by 
the  way,  and  soon  filling  the  empty  wa^ns 
of  our  train.  On  the  first  day  we  received 
a  little  meat,  but  the  sum  of  our  rations  for 
the  five  days  was  thirteen  crackers.  During 
the  six  days  by  rail  to  Andersonville,  meat 
was  given  us  twice,  and  the  daily  ration  was 
four  crackers. 

On  entering  the  Stockade  Prison,  w 
found  it  crowded  with  twenty-eight  thon- 
sand  of  our  fellow-eoldiers.  By  crouxied^  I 
mean  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  in  any  di- 
rection without  jostling  and  being  jostled. 
Tliis  prison  is  an  open  space,  sloping  on  both 
sides,  originally  seventeen  acres,  now  twen* 
ty-five  acres,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram, 
without  trees  or  shelter  of  any  kind.  The 
soil  is  sand  over  a  bottom  of  clay.  The 
fence  is  made  of  upright  trunks  of  trees, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  near  the  top  of 
which  are  small  platforms,  where  the  guards 
are  stationed.  Twenty  feet  inside  and  jmwv 
allel  to  the  fence  is  a  light  railing,  forming 
the  "  dead  line,"  beyond  which  the  projec- 
tion of  a  foot  or  finger  is  sure  to  bring  the 
deadly  bullet  of  the  sentinel. 

Through  the  ground,  at  neariy  right-anglea 
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with  the  longer  sides,  runs  or  rather  creeps 
a  stream  through  an  artificial  channel,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  six  feet  in  width,  the  water 
al^ut  ankle  deep,  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  enclosure,  spreading  out  into  a  swamp 
of  about  six  acres,  filled  with  re^se  wood, 
stumps  and  debris  of  the  camp.  Before  en- 
tering this  enclosure,  the  stream,  or  more 
properly  sewer,  passes  through  the  camp  of 
the  guards,  receiving  from  this  source,  and 
others  farther  up,  a  l^rge  amount  of  the  vilest 
material,  even  the  contents  of  the  sink.  The 
water  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  an  ordinary 
glass  would  collect  a  thick  sediment  This 
was  our  only  drinking  and  cooking  water. 
It  was  our  custom  to  filter  it  as  best  we  could, 
through  our  remnants  of  haversacks,  shirts 
and  blouses.  Wells  had  been  dug,  bat  the 
water  either  proved  so  productive  of  diarr- 
hcea,  or  so  limited  in  quantity  that  they  were 
of  no  general  use.  The  cook-house  was 
situated  on  the  stream  just  outside  the  stock- 
ade, and  its  refuse  of  decaying  offal  was 
thrown  into  the  water,  a  greasy  coating  cov- 
ering much  of  the  surface.  To  these  was 
added  the  daily  large  amount  of  base  matter 
from  the  camp  itself.  There  was  a  system 
of  policing,  but  the  means  was  so  limited, 
ana  so  large  a  number  of  the  men  was  ren- 
dered irresolute  and  depressed  by  imprison- 
ment, that  the  work  was  very  imperfectly 
done.  One  side  of  the  swamp  was  naturally 
used  as  a  sink,  the  men  usually  going  out 
some  distance  into  the  water.  Under  the 
summer  sun^this  place  early  became  cor- 
ruption too  vile  for  description,  the  men 
breeding  disgusting  life,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  water  moved  as  with  a  gentle  breeze. 

The  new-comers,  on  reaching  this,  would 
exclaim  :  **  la  this  hell  ?'*  yet  they  soon  would 
become  callous,  and  onter  unmoved  the  hor- 
rible rottenness.  The  rebel  authorities 
never  removed  any  filth.  There  was  sel- 
dom any  visitation  by  the  oflicers  in  charge. 
Two  surgeons  were  at  one  time  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Davis  to  inspect  the  camp,  but  a  walk 
through  a  small  section  gave  them  all  the 
information  they  desired,  and  we  never  saw 
them  again. 

The  guards  usitallv  numbered  about  sixty- 
four  —  eight  at  each  end,  and  twenty-four 
on  a  side.  On  the  outside,  within  three 
hundred  yards,  were  fortifications,  on  high 
^ound,  overlooking  and  perfectly  command- 
ing us,  mounting  twenty-four  twelve-pound 
Napoleon  Parrotts.  We  were  never  per- 
mitted to  go  outside,  excent  at  tunes,  insmaU 
squads,  to  gather  our  nrewood.  During 
•the  building  of  the  cook-house,  a  few,  who 
were  carpenters,  were  ordered  out  to  assist. 

Our  only  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain 
and  ni^ht  dews  was  what  we  could  make  by 
stretching  over  us  oar  coats  or  scraps  ci 


blankets,  which  a  few  had,  bat  |;eneraUj^ 
there  was  no  attempt  by  day  or  night  to  pro- 
tect ourselves. 

The  rations  consisted  of  eight  oances  of 
com  bread  (the  cob  being  ground  with  the 
kejrnel),  and  generally  sour,  two  ounces  of 
condemned  pork,  offensive  in  appearance 
and  smell.  Occasionally,  about  twice  n 
week,  two  tablespoonfxdsof  rice,  and  in  place 
of  the  pork  the  same  amount  (two  tabls- 
spoonfhls)  of  molasses  were  given  as  aboat 
twice  a  month.*  This  ration  was  brought 
into  camp  about  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and 
thrown  worn  the  wagons  to  the  ground,  the 
men  being  arranged  in  divisions  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  subdivided  into  squads  of 
nineties  and  thirties.  It  was  the  custom  to 
consome  the  whole  ration  at  once,  rather 
than  save  any  for  the  next  day.  fHie  distri* 
bution  being  often  unequal  some  would  lose 
the  rations  altogether.  We  were  allowed 
no  dish  or  cooking  utensil  of  any  kind.  Oi)r 
opening  the  camp  in  the  winter,  the  first  two 
thousand  prisoners  were  allowed  skillets,  one 
to  fifty  men,  but  these  were  soon  taken 
away.  To  the  best  of  mj  knowledge,  in- 
formation and  belief,  our  ration  was  in  quality 
a  starving  one,  it  being  either  too  foul  to  be 
touched  or  too  raw  to  be  digested. 

The  cook-house  went  into  operation  abool 
May  10th,  prior  to  which  we  cooked  our  own 
rations.  It  did  not  prove  at  all  adequate  to 
the  work,  (thirty  thousand  is  a  large  town,) 
so  that  a  large  proportion  were  still  obliged 
to  prepare  their  own  food.  In  addition  to 
the  utter  inability  of  many  to  do  this,  through 
debility  and  sickness,  we  never  had  a  supply 
of  wood.  I  have  often  seen  men  with  a  fittle 
ba^  of  meal  in  hand,  gathered  from  several 
rations,  starving  to  death  for  want  of  wood, 
and  in  desperation  would  mix  the  raw  ma- 
terial with  water  and  try  to  eat  it. 

The  clothing  of  the  men  was  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  Very  few  had  shoes  of  any 
kind,  not  two  thousand  had  coats  and  pants, 
and  those  were  late  comers.  More  than  one- 
half  were  indecently  exposed,  and  many 
were  naked.  } 

The  usual  punishment  was  to  place  the 
men  in  the  stocks,  outside,  near  the  Captain*^ 
Quarters.  If  a  man  was  missing  at  roll-call, 
tno  squad  of  ninety  to  which  he  belonged  was . 
deprived  of  the  ration.  The  "  deid-line  *• 
bullet,  already  referred  to,  spared  no  offend- 

*  Oar  re^ltr  army  ration  It : 
I  lb.  Pork  or  U  lb«.  FreihiBeef, 
18  DM.  Hard  Bnad,  orSO  osA.  Soft  finad  or  Viper, 
MO  lb.  Coflec, 
1-6  lb.  Sairar, 


MO  lb. : 

MO  lb.  Beau  or  Hominf . 

Vegetables  ^  Freeh  or  1 
ifeaiccated. 


Irregalarif. 


Tlacgar. 
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er.  One  poor  fellow,  jast  from  Sherman's 
army  —  his  name  was  Koberts — was  trying 
to  wash  his  face  near  the  "  dead-line "  rail- 
ing, when  he  slipped  on  the  clayey  bottom, 
and  fell  with  his  head  just  outside  the  fatal 
border.  We  shouted  to  him,  but  it  watf  too 
late  —  "another  guard  would  have  a  fur- 
lough," the  men  said.  It  was  a  common  be- 
lief among  our  men,  arising  from  statements 
made  by  the  guard,  that  ueneral  Winder, 
in  command,  issued  an  order  that  any  one 
of  the  guard  who  should  shoot  a  Yankee  out- 
side cS'  the  "dead-line"  should  have  a 
month's  furlough,  but  there  probably  was  no 
truth  in  this.  About  two  a  day  were  thus 
shot,  some  being  cases  of  suicidew  brought  on 
by  mental  depression  Or  physical  misery,  the 
poor  fellows  throwin^:  themselves,  or  madly 
rushing  outside  the  "Tine." 

The  mental  condition  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  men  was  melancholy,  beginning  in  des- 
pondency and  tending  to  a  kind  of  stolid  and 
Idiotic  indifierence.  many  spent  much  time 
in  arousing  and  encouraging  their  fellows, 
but  hundreds  were  lying  about  motionless,  or 
stalking  vacantly  to  and  fro,  quite  beyond 
any  help  which  could  be  given  them  within 
their  prison  walls.  These  cases  were  fre- 
quent among  those  who  had  been  imprisoned 
but  a  short  time.  There  were  those  who 
were  captured  at  the  first  Bull  Run,  July 
1861,  and  had  known  Belle  Isle  from  the 
first,  yet  had  preserved  their  physical  and 
mental  health  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Many 
were  wise  and  resolute  enough  to  keep 
themselves  occupied  —  some  in  cutting  bone 
and  wood  ornaments,  making  their  knives 
out  of  iron  hoops  —  others  in  manufacturing 
ink  from  the  rust  from  these  same  hoops,  and 
with  rude  pens  sketching  or  imitating  bank 
notes,  or  any  sample  that  would  involve  long 
and  patient  execution. 

Letters  from  home  very  seldom  reached 
us,  and  few  had  any  means  of  writing.  In 
the  early  summer,  a  large  batch  of  letters  — 
five  thousand  we  were  told  —  arrived,  hav- 
ing been  accumulating  somewhere  for  many 
months.  These  were  brought  into  camp  by 
an  officer,  under  orders  to  collect  ten  cents 
on  each  —  of  course  most  were  returned,  and 
we  heard  no  more  of  them.  One  of  my 
companions  saw  among  them  three  from  his 
parents,  but  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
charge.  According  to  the  rules  of  transmis- 
sion of  letters  over  the  lines,  these  letters 
must  have  already  paid  ten  cents  each  to  the 
rebel  government 

As  far  as  we  saw  General  Winder  and 
Captain  Wirtz,  the  former  was  kind  and 
considerate  in  his  manners,  the  latter  harsh, 
though  not  without  kindly  feeling 

It  is  a  melancholy  and  mortifying  fact, 
that  some  of  our  trials  came  from  our  own 


men.  At  Belle  Isle  and  AnderBODTiUe  there 
were  among  us  a  gang  of  despente  men* 
ready  to  prey  on  their  fellows.  Not  only 
thefts  and  robberies,  but  even  murders  were 
committed.  Affairs  became  so  serious  at 
Camp  Sumter  that  an  appeal  was  made  to 
General  Winder,  who  autoorized  an  arrest 
and  trial  by  a  criminal  court.  Eighty-six 
were  arrested,  and  six  were  huns,  be^e 
others  who  were  severely  punished  These 
proceedings  effected  a  marked  change  for 
the  better. 

Some  few  weeks  before  being  released,  I 
was  ordered  to  act  as  clerk  in  the  hospitaL 
This  consists  simply  of  a  few  scattered  trees 
and  fly  tents,  and  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  White, 
an  excellent  and  considerate  man,  with  very 
limited  means,  but  doing  all  in  his  power  wr 
his  patients.  He  has  twenty-five  assistants, 
besides  those  detailed  to  examine  for  admit- 
tance to  the  hospitaL  This  examination  was 
made  in  a  small  stockade  attached  to  the 
main  one,  to  the  inside  door  of  which  the 
sick  came  or  were  brought  by  their  comrades, 
the  number  to  be  removed  being  limited. 
Lately,  in  consideration  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing sickness,  it  was  extended  to  one 
hundred  and  fitly  daily.  That  this  was  too 
small  an  allowance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  deaths  within  our  stockade  were  firom 
thirty  to  forty  a  day.  I  have  seen  one  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  bodies  waiting  passage  to  the 
"  doad  house,"  to  be  buried  with  those  who 
died  in  hospital.  The  average  of  deaths 
through  the  earlier  months  was  thirty  a  day : 
at  the  time  I  left,  the  average  was  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  one  day  the  record 
showed  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 

The  i)roportion  of  deaths  from  starvation^ 
not  including  those  consequent  on  the  dis- 
eases originating  in  the  character  and  limited 
quantity  of  food,  such  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery 
and  scurvy,  I  cannot  state ;  but  to  the  best  ca 
my  knowledge,  information  and  belief,  there 
were  scores  every  month.  We  could,  at  any 
time,  point  out  many  for  whom  such  a  fate 
was  inevitable,  as  they  lay  or  feebly  walked, 
mere  skeletons,  whose  emaciation  exceeded 
the  examples  given  in  Leslie's  Illustrated  for 
June  18,  1864.  For  example :  in  some  casep 
the  inner  edges  of  the  two  oones  of  the  arms, 
between  the  ^Ibow  and  tiie  wrist,  with  the 
intermediate  blood  vessels,  were  {^nly  via* 
ible  when  held  toward  the  light.  The  ra- 
tion, in  quantity,  was  perhaps  barely  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  life,  ana  the  cases  oi  starr*- 
tion  were  generally  those  whose  stocnichs 
could  not  retain  what  had  become  entirely 
indigestible. 

For  a  man  to  find,  on  waking,  that  his 
comrade  by  his  side  was  dead,  was  an  occur- 
rence too  common  to  be  noted.  I  hare  seen 
death  in  almost  all  the  forms  of  the  boq^td 
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iind  battle-field,  but  the  daily  scenes  in 
Camp  Slunter  exceeded  in  the  extremity  of 
misery  all  my  previous  experience. 

The  work  of  burial  is  performed  by  our 
own  men,  under  guard  and  orders,  twenty- 
five  bodies  beinnr  placed  ia  a  single  pit,  with- 
.  out  head-boards,  and  the  sad  duty  perform- 
ed with  indecent  haste.  Sometimes  our 
men  were  rewarded  for  this  work  with  a  few 
•ticks  of  fire-wood,  and  I  have  known  them 
X)  quarrel  over  a  <lead  body  for  the  job. 

Dr.  White  is  able  to  give  the  patients  a 
lict  but  little  better  than  the  prison  rations 
—  a  little  flour  porridge,  arrow-root,  whis- 
key and  wild  or  hog  tomatoes.  In  the  way  of 
medicine,  1  saw  nothing  but  camphor,  whis- 
key, and  a  decoction  of  some  kind  of  bark  — 
white  oak,  1  think.  Ho  often  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  more  medicines. 
The  limitation  of  militar}*  orders,  under 
which  the  surgeoA  in  charge  was  placed,  is 
shown  by  the  ibllowing  occurrence :  A  sup- 
posed private,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  was 
under  treatment  in  the  hospital,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  he  was  a  major  of  a  colored 
regiment.  The  assistant-surgeon,  under 
whoso  immediate  charge  he  was,  proceeded 
at  once  not  only  to  remove  him,  but  to  kick 
him  out,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  stockade, 
to  sliitt  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  Dr. 
WhitAi  could  not  or  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
store him. 

After  entering  on  my  duties  at  the  hospi- 
tal, I  was  occasionally  favored  with  double 
rations  and  some  wild  tomatoes.'  A  few  of 
our  men  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  closest 
examination  of  our  cloths,  in  secreting  some 
preen-backs,  and  with  those  were  able  to 
buy  useful  articles  at  exorbitant  prices:  — 
a  tea-cup  of  flour  at  one  dollar;  eggs, 
three  to  six  dollars  a  dozen ;  salt,  four 
dollars  a  pound ;  molasses,  thirty  dollars  a 
gallon ;  ni;jfger  beans,  a  small,  inferior  article, 
(<liet  of  the  slaves  and  pigs,  but  highly  relish- 
ed by  us,)  fitly  cents  a  pint.  These  fixtures, 
multiplied  by  ten,  will  give  very  nearly  the 
price  in  Conlederate  currency.  Though  the 
country  abounded  in  pine  and  oak,  sticks  were 
sold  to  us  at  various  nriees,  according  to  size. 

Our  men,  especially  the  mechanics,  were 
t^»nipted  with  the  offer  of  liberty  and  large 
wages  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy,  but  it  was  very  rare  that  their 
patriotism,  even  under  such  a  fiery  trial,  ever 
gave  way.  1  carry  this  message  from  one  of 
my  companions  to  his  mother:  "My  treat- 
ment hero  is  killing  me,  mother,  but  I  die 
cheerfully  for  my  country." 

Some  attempts  were  made  to  escape,  but 
wholly  in  vain,  for,  if  the  prison  walls  and 
guards  were  passed  and  the  protecting  woodB 
reached,  the  bloodhounds  were  sure  to  find  U0 
out 
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Tunneling  was  at  onc43  attempted  on  a 
large  scale,  but  on  the  aflernoon  preceding 
the  night  fixed  on  for  escape,  an  officer  rode 
in  and  announced  to  us  that  the  plot  was 
discovered,  and  from  our  huge  pen  we  could 
see  on  the  hill  above  us  the  regiments  just 
arriving  to  strengthen  the  guard.  We  had 
been  betrayed.  It  was  our  belief  that  spies 
were  kept  in  the  camp,  which  could  very 
easily  be  done. 

The  number  in  camp  when  I  Icfl^was 
nearly  thirty-five  thousand,  and  daily  increas- 
ing. The  number  in  hospital  was  about  five 
thousand.  I  was  exchanged  at  Port  Koyal 
Ferry,  August  16  th. 

PRESCOTT  TRACY, 

Eigbty-socoud  Ucglmcnt,  N.  Y.  V. 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

II.  C.  IIiGGiNSON  and  S.  Noirot,  being 
duly  sworn,  say  :  That  the  above  statement 
of  Prescott  Tracy,  their  fellow-prisoner, 
agrees  with  their  own  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. ■ 

H.  C.  HIGGINSON, 

Co.  K,  Nineteenth  Illinois  Vols. 
SILVESTER  NOJROT, 

Co.  B,  Fifth  New  Jereey  Vols. 


The  Memorial  qf  the  Union  Prisoners  con' 
fined  at  AndersonviUe,  Ga.,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

CONFEDERATK  STATES  PRISON, 

CllARLKSTON,  8.  C,  August,  18(H. 

To  THE  President  op  the  United 
States : 

The  condition  of  the  enlisted  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Union  armies,  now  prisoners  to  the 
Confederate  rebel  forces,  is  such  that  it  be- 
comes our  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  com- 
missioned ofiicer,  to  make  known  the  facts  in 
the  case  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  use  every  honorable  effort  to 
secure  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners, 
thereby  relieving  thousands  of  our  comrades 
from  the  horror  now  surrounding  theiy. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  con- 
centration of  prisoners  from  all  parts  of  the 
rebel  territory  to  the  State  of  Georgia — the 
commissioned  officers  being  confined  at  Ma- 
con, and  the  enlisted  men  at  Andersonville. 
Recent  movementa  of  the  Union  armies  un- 
der General  Sherman  have  compelled  the, 
removal  of  prisoners  to  other  points,  and  it 
is  DOW  understood  that  they  will  be  removed 
to  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Columbus  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  But  no  change 
of  this  kind  holds  out  any  prospect  of  relief 
to  <iur  poor  men.  Indeed,  as  the  localities 
selected  are  far  more  unhealthy,  there  must 
be  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminutioo  of 
suffering.  Colonel  Hill,  provost  marshal  gen- 
eral, Confederate  States  army,  at  Athuita, 
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stated  to  one  of  the  undersigned  that  there 
were  thirty-five  thousand  prisoners  at  Ander- 
sonvillc,  and  by  all  accounts  from  the  United 
States  soldiers  who  have  been  confined  there 
the  number  is  not  overstated  by  him.  These 
thirty-five  thousand  are  confined  in  a  field  of 
some  thirty  acres,  enclosed  by  a  board  fence, 
heavily  fruarded.  About  one-third  have  va- 
rious kinds  of  indiiferent  shelter;  but  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  are  wholly  without 
shelter,  or  even  shade  of  any  kind,  and  are 
exposed  to  the  storms  and  rains,  which  are 
of  almost  daily  occurrence ;  the  cold  dews 
of  the  night,  and  the  more  terrible  effects  of 
the  sun  striking  with  almost  tropical  fierce- 
ness upon  their  unprotected  heads.  This 
mass  of  men  jostle  and  crowd  each  other  up 
and  down  the  limits  of  their  enclosure,  in 
storms  or  sun,  and  others  lie  down  upon  the 
pitiless  earth  at  night  with  no  other  coverinof 
than  the  clothing  upon  their  backs,  few  oi 
them  having  even  a  blanket. 

Upon  entering  the  prison  every  ;nan  is 
deliberately  stripped  of  money  and  other 
property,  and  as  no  clothing  or  blankets  are 
ever  supplied  to  their  prisoners  by  the  rebel 
authorities,  the  condition  of  the  apparel  of 
the  soldiers,  iust  from  an  active  campaign, 
can  be  easily  imagined.  Thousands  are 
without  pants  or  coats,  and  hundreds  without 
even  a  pair  of  drawers  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness. 

To  these  men,  as  indeed  to  all  prisoners, 
there  is  issued  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
bread  or  meal,  and  one-eighth  of  a  pound  of 
meat  per  day.  This  is  the  entire  ration,  and 
upon  It  the  prisoner  must  live  or  die.  The 
meal  is  oflen  unsifted  and  sour,  and  the  meat 
such  as  in  the  North  is  consigned  to  the  soap- 
maker.  Such  are  tLe  rations  upon  which 
Union  soldiers  are  fed  by  the  rebel  authori- 
ties, and  by  which  they  are  barely  holding 
on  to  life.  But  to  starvation,  and  exposure 
to  sun  and  storm,  add  the  sickness  which 
prevails  to  a  most  alarming  and  terrible  ex- 
tent .  On  an  average,  one  hundred  die 
daily.  It  is  impossible  that  any  Union  sol- 
dier should  know  all  the  facts  pertaining  to 
this  terrible  mortality,  as  they  are  not  parad- 
ed by  the  rebel  authorities.     Such  statement 

as    the  following,   made    by , 

speaks  eloquent  testimony.  Said  he :  "  Of 
twelve  of  us  who  were  captured,  six  died, 
four  are  in  the  hospital,  and  I  never  expect 
to  see  them  again.  There  are  but  two  of  us 
left.**  In  1862,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
under  far  more  favorable  circumstances,  the 

Erisoners  being  protected  by  sheds,  from  one 
undred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  were  sick 
from  diarrhoea  and  chills,  out  of  seven  hun- 
dred. The  same  per  centase  would  give 
floven  thousand  sick  at  Anaersonville.  It 
needs  no  comment,  no  efforts  at  word  paint- 


ing, to  make  such  a  |nctare  stand  out  boldljr 
in  most  horrible  colors. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Among  the  ill-fated  of  the 
many  who  have  suffered  amputation  in  con* 
sequence  of  injuries  received  before  capture, 
sent  from  rebel  hospitals  before  tfteir  wounds 
were  healed,  there  are  eloquent  witnesses  of 
the  barbarities  of  which  they  are  victims.  If 
to  these  facts  is  added  this,  that  "nothing  more 
demoralizes  soldiers  and  develops  the  evil 
passions  of  man  than  starvation,  the  terrible 
condition  of  Union  prisoners  at  Anderson- 
ville  can  be  readily  imagined.  They  are 
fast  losing  hope,  and  becoming  utterly  reck- 
less of  life.  Numbers,  crazed  by  their  suffer- 
ngs,  wander  about  in  a  state  of  idiocy ;  oth- 
ers deliberately  cross  the  '^dead  line,"  and 
are  remorselessly  shot  down. 

In  behalf  of  iheae  men  we  most  earnestly 
appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Few  of  them  have  been  captured  except  in 
the  front  of  battle,  in  the  deadly  encounter, 
and  only  when  overpowered  by  numbers. 
Thepr  constitute  as  valiant  a  portion  of  oar 
armies  as  carry  our  banners  any  where.  If 
released,  they  would  soon  return  to  again  do 
vigorous  battle  for  our  cause.  We  are  told 
that  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ex- 
change is  the  status  of  enlisted  negrroes  cap- 
tured from  our  armies,  the  United  States 
claiming  that  the  cartel  covers  all  who  serve 
under  its  fiag,  and  the  Confederate  States 
refusinj^  to  consider  the  colored  soldiers, 
heretofore  slaves,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

We  beg  Teave  to  suggest  some  facts  bear^ 
ing  upon  the  question  of  exchange,  which 
we  would  urge  upon  this  consideration.  la 
it  not  consistent  with  the  national  honor, 
without  waiving  the  claim  that  the  negro 
soldiers  shall  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war, 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  the  white  soldiers  ? 
The  two  classes  are  treated  differently  bjr 
the  enemy.  The  whites  are  confined  in 
such  prisons  as  Libby  and  AndersonviUe, 
starved  and  treated  with  a  barbarism  un- 
known to  civilized  nations.  The  blacks,  on 
the  contrary,  are  seldom  imprisoned.  Tliej 
are  distributed  among  the  citizens,  or  em- 
ployed on  government  works.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  receive  enongh  to  eat, 
and  are  worked  no  harder  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  be.  They  are  neither 
starved  or  killed  off  by  the  pestilence  in 
the  dungeons  of  Richmond  ana  Charleston. 
It  is  true  thej  are  again  made  riaves;  bat 
their  slavery  is  freedom  and  happiness  com- 
pared with  the  cruel  existence  imposed  upon 
our  gallant  men.  They  are  not  bereft  of 
hope,  as  are  the  white  soldiers,  dying  bj 
piece-meal.  Their  chances  of  escape  are 
tenfold  greater  than  those  of  the  white  lol* 
diers,  and  their  condition,  in  all  its  lights,  it 
tolerable  in  comparison  with  that  of  t£e  prii> 
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oners  of  war  now  languishing  in  the  dens 
and  i>ens  of  Secession. 

While,  therefore,  believing  the  claims  of 
our  Government,  in  matters  of  exchange,  to 
be  just,  we  are  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  classes  of  soldiers  are  so  widely  differ- 
ent that  the  Government  can  honorably 
consent  to  an  exchange,  waiving  for  a  time 
the  established  principle  justly  claimed  to 
be  applicable  in  the  case.  Let  thirty-five 
thousand  suffering,  starving,  and  enlisted 
men  aid  this  appeai.  By  prompt  and  de- 
cided action  in  tneir  behafr,  thirty-five  thou- 
sand heroes  will  be  made  happy.  For  the 
eighteen  hundred  commissioned  officers  now 
prisoners  we  urge  nothing.  Although  desir- 
ous of  returning  to  our  duty,  we  can  bear 
imprisonment  with  more  fortitude  if  the  en- 
listed men,  whose  sufferings  we  know  to  be 
intolerable,  were  restored  to  liberty  and  life. 


Letter  of  Major-General  Butler,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Exchange,  to  Col.  Otdd, 
the  Confederate  Commissioner. 

Headquarters  Department  or 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
In  the  Field,  August  — ,  1864. 

Hon.  Robert  Odld, 

Cominissioxier  of  Exchange. 

Sir  :  —  Your  note  to  Major  Mulford,  As- 
sistant Agent  of  Exchange,  under  date  of 
10th  August,  has  been  referred  to  me. 

You  therein  state  that  Major  Mulford  has 
several  times  proposed  "  to  exchange  prison- 
ers respectively  held  by  the  two  belligerents, 
officer  for  officer  ana  man  for  man,"  and 
that  "  the  offer  has  also  been  made  by  other 
officials  having  charge  of  matters  connected 
with  the  exchange  of  prisoners,"  and  that 
''  this  proposal  has  been  heretofore  declined 
by  the  Confederate  authorities."  That  you 
now  "■  consent  to  the  above  proposition,  and 
agree  to  deliver  to  you  (Major  Mulford^  the 
prisoners  held  in  captivity  by  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities,  provided  you  agree  to  de- 
liver an  equal  number  of  officers  and  men. 
As  equal  numbers  are  delivered  from  time 
to  time,  they  will  be  declared  exchanged. 
This  proposal  is  made  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  officers  and  men  on  both  sides 
who  have  been  longest  in  captivity  will  be 
first  delivered,  where  it  is  practicable." 

From  a  slight  ambiguity  in  your  phraseol- 
ogy, but  more,  perhaps,  from  the  antecedent 
action  of  your  authorities,  and  because  of 
your  acceptance  of  it,  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
you  have  stated  the  proposition  with  entire 
accuracy. 

It  is  true,  a  proposition  was  made  both  by 
Major  Mulforu  and  by  myself,  as  Agent  or 
third  series,    living  age.    vol.  xxyn. 


Exchange,  to  exchange  all  prisoners  of  war 
taken  by  either  belligerent  party,  man  for 
man,  officer  for  officer,  of  equal  rank,  or 
their  equivalents.  It  was  made  by  me  as 
early  as  the  first  of  the  winter  of  1868-64, 
and  has  not  been  accepted.  In  May  last  \ 
forwarded  to  you  a  note,  desiring  to  know 
whether  the  Confederate  authorities  intend- 
ed to  treat  colored  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  army  as  prisoners  of  war.  To  that 
inquiry  no  answer  has  yet  been  made.  Tb 
avoid  all  possible  misapprehension  or  mistake 
hereafter  as  to  your  offer  now,  will  you  now 
say  whether  you  mean  by  "prisoners  held 
in  captivity,"  colored  men,  duly  enrolled, 
and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  been  captured  by  the  Con- 
federate forces ;  and  if  your  authorities  are 
willing  to  exchange  all  soldiers  so  mustered 
into  the  United  States  army,  whether  col- 
ored or  otherwise,  and  the  officers  conmiand- 
ing  them,  man  for  man,  officer  for  officer  ? 

At  the  interview  which  was  held  between 
yourself  and  the  Agent  of  Exchange  am  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, in  March  last,  vou  will  do  me  the  favor 
to  remember  the  pnncipal  discussion  turned 
upon  this  very  point ;  you,  on  behalf  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  claiming  the  right 
to  hold  all  negroes,  who  had  heretofore  b^n 
slaves,  and  not  emancipated  by  their  mas- 
ters, enrolled  and  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  when  captured  by  your 
forces,  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  upon 
capture  to  be  turned  over  to  their  supp(Med 
masters  or  claimants,  whoever  they  might 
be,  to  be  held  by  them  as  slaves. 

By  the  advertisements  in  your  newspa- 
pers, callincr  upon  masters  to  come  forward 
and  claim  tnese  men  so  captured,  I  suppose 
that  your  authorities  still  adhere  to  that 
claim  —  that  is  to  say,  that  whenever  a  col- 
ored soldier  of  the  United  States  is  captured 
by  you,  upon  whom  any  daim  can  be  made 
by#any  person  residing  within  the  States 
now  in  insurrection,  such  so][dier  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  is  to  be 
tamed  over  to  his  supposed  owner  or  claim- 
ant, and  put  at  such  labor  or  service  as  that 
owner  or  claimant  may  choose,  and  the  offi- 
cers in  command  of  such  soldiers,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  supposed  act  of  the  Confederate 
States,  are  to  oe  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ors of  JStates,  upon  reauisitions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  punishea  by  the  laws  of  suc^ 
States,  for  acts  done  in  war'in  the  armies  of 
the  United  States. 

You  must  be  aware  that  there  is  still 
a  proclamation  by  Jefferson  Davis,  clsim- 
inff  to  be  Chief  Executive  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  declaring  in  substance  that 
all  officers  of  colored  troops  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  ynHed  States  were  not 
1265. 
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to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
were  to  be  turned  over  for  punishment 
to    the    Governors    of   States. 

I  am  reciting  these  public  acts  from 
memory,  and  will  be  pardoned  for  not  giv- 
ing the  exact  words,  although  I  believe  I 
•do  not  vary  the  substance  and  effect. 

These  declarations  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  you  represent  yet  remain  unrepeal- 
ed, upannuUed,  unrevoked,  and  must,  there- 
fi)re,  be  still  supposed  to  be  authoritative. 

By  your  acceptance  of  our  proposition, 
is  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  understand  that  these  several  claims^ 
enactments,  and  proclaimed  declarations  are 
to  be  given  up,  set  aside,  revoked,  and  held 
for  nought  by  the  Confederate  authorities, 
and  that  you  are  ready  and  willing  to  ex- 
change man  for  man  those  colored  soldiers 
of  the  United  States,  duly  mustered  and 
enrolled  as  such,  who  have  heretofore  been 
claimed  as  slaves  by  the  Confederate  States, 
as  well  as  by  white  soldiers  ? 

If  this  be  so,  and  you  are  so  willing  to 
exchange  these  colored  men  claimed  as 
slaves,  and  you  will  so  officially  inform  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  then, 
as  I  am  instructed,  a  principal  difficulty 
in  effecting  exchanges  will  bo  removed. 

As  I  informed  you  |  personally,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  neither  consistent  with  the 
policy,  dignity,  or  honor  of  the  United 
States,  upon  any  consideration,  to  allow 
those  who,  by  our  laws  solemnly  enacted, 
are  made  soldiers  of  the  Union,  and  who 
have  been  duly  enlisted,  enrolled  and  mus- 
tered as  such  soldiers,  who  have  borne 
arms  in  behalf  of  this  country,  and  who 
have  been  captured  while  fighting  in  vin- 
dication of  the  rights  of  that  country,  not 
to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  re- 
main unexchanged,  and  in  the  service  of 
those  who  claim  them  as  masters;  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  ever  be  found  to  f on- 
sent  to  so  gross  a  wrong. 

Pardon  me  if  I  misunderstood  you  in 
supposing  that  your  acceptance  of  our  prop- 
osition does  not  in  good  faith  mean  to  in- 
clude all  the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  and  that 
you  still  intend,  if  your  acceptance  is  agreed 
to,  to  hold  the  colored  soldiers  of  the  Union 
unexchanged,  and  at  labor  or  service,  be- 
cause I  am  informed  that  very  lately,  al- 
most contemporaneously  '^ith  this  offer  on 
your  part  to  exchange  prisoners,  and  which 
seems  to  include  all  prisoners  of  war,  the 
Confederate  authorities  have  made  a  dec- 
laration that  the  negroes  heretofore  held 
to  service  by  owners  in  the  Stateg  of  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  and  Missouri  are  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  when  captured 
is  arms  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 


Such  declaration  that  a  part  of  the  col- 
ored soldiers  of  the  United  States  were 
to  be  prisoners  of  war,  would  seem  most 
strongly  to  imply  that  others  were  not  to 
be  so  treated,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
colored  men  from  the  insurrectionary  States 
are  to  be  held  to  labor  and  returned  to 
their  masters,  if  captured  by  the  Confed- 
erate forces  while  duly-  enrolled  and  mus- 
tered into,  and  actually  in  the  armies  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  view  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  takes  of  the  claim  made 
by  you  to  the  persons  and  services  of 
these  negroes,  it  is  not  to  be  supported 
upon  any  principle  of  national  and  munici- 
pal law. 

Looking  upon  these  men  only  as  property 
upon  your  theory  of  property  in  tnem,  we 
do  not  see  how  tms  claim  can  be  made,  cer- 
tainly not  how  it  can  be  yielded.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  well-settled  rule  of  public  in- 
ternational law,  and  a  custom  and  part  of 
the  laws  of  war,  that  the  capture  of  mova- 
ble,property  vests  the  title  to  that  property 
in  the  captor,  and  therefore  where  one  bel- 
ligerent gets  into  full  possession  property 
belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
other  Delugerent,  the  owner  of  that  property 
is  at  once  divested  of  his  title,  which  rests 
in  the  belligerent*  Government  capturinjg 
and  holding  such  possesskm.  Upon  this 
rule  of  intemationsd  law^U  civilized  na- 
tions have  acted,  and  by  it  both  belligerents 
have  dealt  with  all  property,  save  slaves, 
taken  from  each  other  during  the  present 
war. 

If  the  Confederate  forces  capture  a  num- 
ber of  horses  from  the  United  States,  the 
animals  are  claimed  to  be,  and,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  become  the  property  of  the  Ckm- 
federate  authorities. 

If  the  United  States  capture  anj  mora- 
ble  property  in  the  rebellion,  by  our  vegula- 
tions  and  laws,  in  conformity  with  interna- 
tional law,  and  the  laws  of  war,  such  prop- 
erty is  turned  over  to  our  Government  as  its 
property.  Therefore,  if  we  obtain  posses- 
sion of  that  species  of  property  known  to 
the  laws  of  tne  insurrectionary  States  as 
slaves,  why  should  there  be  any  doubt  that 
that  property,  like  any  other,  vests  in  the 
United  States? 

If  the  property  in  the  slave  does  so  Test, 
then  the  " /m5  disjwnendi,**  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  that  property,  vests  in  the  United 
States. 

Now,  the  United  States  have  disposed  of 
the  property  which  they  have  acquired  by 
capture  in  slaves  taken  by  them,  oy  eiviiur 
that  right  of  property  to  the  man  hmtsel^ 
to  the  slave,  i.  e.  by  emancipating  bun  and 
declaring  him  free  forever,  so  Out  if  we 
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have  not  mistaken  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  laws  of  war,  we  have 
no  slaves  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
All  are  free  men,  being  made'  so  in  such 
manner  as  we  have  chosen  to  dispose  of  our 
property  in  them  which  we  acquired  by  cap- 
ture. 

Slaves  being  captured  by  us,  and  the 
right  of  property  in  them  thereby  vested  in 
us,  that  right  of  property  has  been  disposed 
of  by  us  by  manumitting  them,  as  has  always 
been  the  acknowledged  right  of  the  owner 
to  do  to  his  slave.  The  manner  in  which 
we  dispose  of  our  property  while  it  is  in  our 
possession  certainly  cannot  be  questioned  by 
you. 

Nor  is  the  case  altered  if  the  property  is 
not  actually  captured  in  battle,  but  comes 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  from  the 
belligerent  owner  into  the  possession  of  the 
other  belligerent. 

I  take  it  no  one  would  doubt  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  a  drove  of  Conted- 
erate  mules,  or  a  herd  of  Confederate 
cattle,  which  should  wander  or  rush  across 
the  Confederate  lines  into  the  lines  of  the 
United  States  army.  So  it  seems  to  me, 
treating  the  negro  as  property  merely,  if 
that  piece  of  property  passes  the  Confeder- 
ate hues,  and  comes  into  the  lines  of  the 
United  States,  that  property  is  as  much  lost 
to  its  owner  in  the  Confederate  States  as 
would  be  the  mule  or  ox,  the  property  of  the 
resident  of  the  Confe(ierate  States,  which 
should  fall  into  our  hands. 

If,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  international 
law  and  the  laws  of  war  used  in  this  discus- 
sion are  correctly  stated,  then  it  would  seem 
that  the  deduction  logically  flows  therefrom, 
in  natural  sequence,  ^hat  the  Confederate 
States  can  have  no  claim  upon  the  negro 
soldiers  captured  by  them  from  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  because  of  the  former 
ownership  of  them  by  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects, and  only  claim  such  as  result,  under 
the  laws  of  war,  from  their  captor  merely. 

Do  the  Confederate  authorities  claim  the 
right  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  slavery  free 
men,  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  them  ? 
This  claim  our  fathers  fought  against  under 
Bain  bridge  and  Decatur,  when  set  up  by 
the  Barbary  Powers  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Africa,  about  the  year  1800,  and  in  1864 
their  children  will  hardly  yield  it  upon  their 
own  soil. 

This  point  I  will  not  pursue  further,  be- 
cause I  understand  you  to  repudiate  the  idea 
that  you  will  reduce  free  men  to  slaves  be- 
cause of  capture  in  war,  and  that  you  base 
the  claim  of  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
re-enslave  our  negro  soWiers,  when  captured 
by  you,  upon  the  '^jus  post  limini"  or  that 
piinciple  of  the  law  of  nations  which  inhab- 


ilitates  the  former  owner  with  his  property 
taken  by  an  enemy,  when  such  property  is 
recovered  by  the  forces  of  his  pwn  country. 

Or  in  other  words,  you  claim  that,  by  the 
laws  of  nations  and  of  war,  when  property  of 
the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  power,  cap- 
tured* by  the  forces  of  the  other  belligerent, 
is  recaptured  by  the  armies  of  the  former 
owner,  then  such  property  is  to  be  restored 
to  its  prior  possessor,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
captured,  and  therefore,  under  this  principle, 
your  authorities  propose  to  restore  to  their 
masters  the  slaves  which  heretofore  belonged 
to  them  which  you  may  capture  from  us. 

But  this  post  liminary  right  under  which 
you  claim  to  act,  as  understood  and  defined 
by  all  writers  on  national  law,  is  applicable 
simply  to  immovable  propertyy  and  that,  too, 
only  after  complete  resubju^ation  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  property 
is  situated,  upon  which  this  right  fastens 
itself.  By  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  this 
right  has  never  been  applied  to  movable 
property. 

True  it  is,  I  believe,  that  the  Romans  at- 
tempted to  apply  it  to  the  case  of  slaves,  but 
for  two  thousand  years  no  other  nation  has 
attempted  to  set  up  this  ri^ht  as  ground  for 
treating  slaves  differently  from  other  prop- 
erty. 

But  the  Romans  even  refused  to  re-enslave 
men  captured  from  opposing  belligerents  in 
a  civil  war,  such  as  ours  unhappily  is. 

Consistently  then  with  any  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  treating  slaves  as  property 
merely,  it  would  seem  to  bo  impossible  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  negroes  in  their  ranks  to  be  re-enslaved 
when  captured,  or  treated  otherwise  than  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  forborne,  sir,  in  this  discussion,  to 
argue  the  question  upon  any  other  or  differ- 
ent ground  of  right  than  those  adopted  by 
your  authorities  in  claiming  the  negro  as 
property,  because  I  understand  that  your 
fabric  of  opposition  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  the  right  of  property  in 
man  as  its  corner-stone.  Of  course  it  would 
not  be  profitable  in  settling  a  question  of  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war  to  attempt  to  argue 
the  question  of  abandonment  of  the  very  cor- 
ner-stone of  their  attempted  political  edifice. 
Therefore  I  have  admitted  all  the  considera- 
tions which  should  apply  to  the  negro  soldier 
as  a  man,  and  dealt  with  him  upon  the  Con- 
federate theory  of  property  only. 

I  unite  with  you  most  cordially,  sir,  in  de- 
siring a  speedy  settlement  of  all  these  ques- 
tions, in  view  of  the  great  suffering  endured 
by  our  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  your  author- 
ities, of  which  you  so  feelingly  speak.  Let 
me  ask,  in  view  of  that  suffering,  why  you 
hayo  delayed  eight  months  to  answer  a  prop- 
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oeition  which  by  now  accepting  you  admit  to 
be  right,  just,  and  humane,  allowing  that 
sufienng  to  continue  so  long  V  One  cannot 
help  thinking,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  uncharitable,  that  the  benevolent 
sympathies  of  the  Confederate  authorities 
have  been  lately  stirred  by  the  depleted  con- 
dition of  their  armies,  and  a  desire  to  get  into 
the  field,  to  affect  the  present  campaign,  the 
hale,  hearty,  and  well-red  prisonefs  held  by 
the  United  States  in  exchange  for  the  half- 
starved,  sick,  emaciated,  and  unserviceable 
soldier  of  the  United  States  now  languishing 
in  your  prisons.  The  events  of  this  war, 
if  we  did  not  know  it  before,  have  taught  us 
that  it  is  not  the  Northern  portion  of  the 
American  people  alone  who  know  how  to 
drive  sharp  bargains. 

The  wrongs,  indignities,  and  privations 
saffered  by  our  soldiers  would  move  mo  to 
consent  to  an}'thing  to  procure  their  ex- 
change, excejpt  to  barter  away  the  honor  and 
faith  of  the  GK)vcmment  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  so  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
colored  soldiers  in  its  ranks. 

Consistently  with  national  faith  and  justice 
we  cannot  relinquish  this  position.  With 
your  authorities  it  is  a  question  of  property 
merely.  It  seems  to  address  itself  to  you  in 
this  fonn.    Will  you  suffer  your  soldier,  cap- 
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tured  in  fighting  your  battles,  to  be  in  eon* 
finement  for  months  rather  than  release  him 
bv  giving  for  him  that  which  you  call  a  fuece 
o^  property,  and  which  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  a  man  ? 

You  certainly  appear  to  place  less  value 
upon  your  soldier  than  you  do  upon  your 
negro.  I  assure  you,  much  as  we  of  the 
North  are  accused  of  loving  property,  our 
citizens  would  have  no  difficulty  in  yielding 
up  any  piece  of  property  they  have  in  ex* 
change  for  one  of  their  brothers  or  sons  lan- 
guishing in  your  prisons.  Certainly  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  do  so 
were  that  piece  of  property  less  in  value 
than  ^ye  thousand  dollars  in  Confederate 
money,  which  is  believed  to  be  Uie  price  of 
an  able-bodied  negro  in  the  insurrectionaiy 
States. 

Trusting  that  I  may  receive  such  a  reply 
to  the  questions  propounded  in  this  note,  as 
will  tend  to  a  speedy  resumption  of  the  ne- 
gotiations in  a  full  exchange  of.  all  prisonera, 
and  a  delivery  of  them  to  Uieir  respective 
authorities,  « 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  Resnectfully, 

lour  Obedient  Servant, 

BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER, 
MiOor-GenerBl,  and  CommlMtoner  of  Kvflhsnjs. 
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AlEXANDEB  H.  STEPHENS  AGAINST  THE  REBELLION. 

There  is  an  almost  official  confession  of  the  "  folly,  wickedness,  and  madness  **  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  a  speech  made  by  the  so-called  Vice-President,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in 
Georgia,  in  January,  1861,  before  it  broke  out,  and  made  to  prevent  it.  The  whole  speech 
has  been  often  printed  sincfe.     We  have  room  only  for  a  part 


*'  When  we  of  the  South  demanded  the 
slave-trade,  or  the  importation  of  Africans 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  lands,  did  they  not 
yield  the  right  for  twenty  years  ?  When  we 
asked  a  three-fifths  representation  in  Con- 
gress for  our  slaves,  was  it  not  granted? 
When  we  asked  and  demanded  the  return 
of  any  fugitive  from  justice,  or  the  recovery 
of  those  persons  owing  labor  or  allegiance, 
was  it  not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution, 
and  again  ratified  and  strengthened  in  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850? 

*'  But  do  you  reply,  that  in  many  instances 
they  have  violated  this  compact,  and  have 
not  been  faithful  to  their  engagements  ?  As 
individuals  and  local  communities  they  may 
have  done  so,  but  not  by  the  sanction  of 
government ;  for  that  has  always  been  true 
to  Southern  interests.  Again,  gentlemen, 
look  at  another  fact :  When  we  have  asked 
tliat  more  territory  should  be  added,  that  we 
might  spread  the  institution  of  Slavery,  have 
they  not  yielded  to  our  demands  in  giving  us 
Louisana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  out  of  which 
four  States  have  been  carved,  and  ample  ter- 
ritory tor  four  more  to  be  added  in  due  time, 
if  you,  by  this  unwise  and  impolite  act,  do 
not  destroy  this  hope,  and  perhaps  by  it  lose 
all,  and  have  your  lasit  slave  wrenched  from 
you  by  stem  military  rule,  as  South  America 
and  Mexico  were ;  or  by  the  vindictive  de- 
cree of  a  universal  emancipation,  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  ? 

''  Biit,  again,  gentlemen,  what  have  we  to 
gain  by  this  proposed  change  of  oar  relation 
to  the  general  government  ?  We  have  al- 
ways had  the  control  of  it,  and  can  yet,  if 
we  remain  in  it,  and  are  as  united  as  we 
have  been.  We  have  had  a  majority  of  the 
Presidents  chosen  from  the  South,  as  well 
as  the  control  and  management  of  most  of 
those  chosen  from  the  North.  We  have  had 
sixty  years  of  Southern  Presidents  to  their 
twenty-four,  thus  controlling  the  Executive 
department.  So  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  we  have  nad  eighteen  from 
the  South,  and  but  eleven  from  the  North ; 
although  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  judical 
business  has  arisen  in  the  Free  States,  yet 
a  majority  of  the    Court  has  always  been 


from  the  South.  This  we  have  re()aured, 
so  as  to  guard  against  any  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  unfavorable  to  us.  In  like 
manner  we  have  been  equally  watchftil  to 
guard  our  interests  in  the  Legislative  branch 
of  government  In  choosing  the  presiding 
Presidents  (pro  tern,)  of  the  Senate,  we  have 
had  twenty-four  to  their  eleven.  Speakers 
of  the  House,  we  have  had  twenty-three, 
and  they  twelve.  While  the  majority  of 
the  Representatives,  from  their  greater  pop- 
ulation, have  always  been  from  the  Nortn, 
yet  we  have  generally  secured  the  Speak- 
er, because  he,  to  a  great  extent,  anapes 
and  controls  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
Nor  have  we  had  less  control  in  every  other 
department  of  the  general  government.  At- 
torney-generals we  have  had  fourteen,  while 
the  North  have  had  but  five.  Foreign  min- 
isters we  have  had  eighty-six,  and  they  but 
fifty  four.  While  three-fourths  of  the  busi- 
ness which  demands  diplomatic  agents 
abroad  is  clearly  from  the  Free  States, 
from  their  greater  conmiercial  interests,  yet 
we  have  had  the  principal  embassies,  so  as 
to  secure  the  world  marKets  for  our  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  sugar,  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  We  have  had  a  vast  majority  of 
the  higher  offices  of  both  army  and  navy, 
while  a  larger  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  drawn  horn  the  North.  Eaual- 
ly  so  of  clerks,  auditors,  and  comptrollers 
filling  the  Executive  department;  the  rec- 
ords show  for  the  last  fifty  years,  that  of 
the  three  thousand  thus  employed,  we  have 
had  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  same,  while 
we  have  but  one-third  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Republic. 

^*  Again,  look  at  another  item,  and  one,  be 
assured,  in  which  we  have  a  great  and  vital 
interest ;  it  is  that  of  revenuej  or  means  of 
supporting  government  From  official  doc- 
uments, we  learn  that  a  fraction  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  revenue  collected  for  the 
support  of  government  has  uniformly  been 
raised  frt>m  the  North. 

^*  Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the 
countless  millions  of  dollars  you  must  ex- 
pend in  a  war  with  the  North,  with  tens  oH 
thousands  of  your  sons  and  brothers  slain  in 
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battle,  and  ofTered  up  as  sacrifices  upon  the 
altar  of  your  ambition,  —  and  for  what,  we 
ask  again  ?  Is  it  ibr  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  government,  established  by  [our 
common  ancestry,  cemented  and  built  up 
by  their  sweat  and  blood,  and  founded  on 
the  broad  principles  of  Right,  Justice,  and 
Humanity  t  And,  as  such,  I  must  declare 
here,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  and  which 
has  been  repeated  by  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  statesmen  and  patriots  in  this  and  other 
lands,  that  t^  is  the  best  and  freest  govern- 
ment, the  most  equal  in  its  rights^  the  most  just 
in  its  decisions,  the  most  lenient  in  its  meas* 


ures,  and  the  most  inspiring  in  its  prineiplei 
to  elevate  the  race  of  men,  that  the  sun  of 
heaven  ever  shgne  upon. 

**  Now,  for  you  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
such  a  government  as  this,  under  which  we 
have  lived  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  ■ 
century  —  in  which  we  have  gained  our 
wealth,  our  standing  as  a  nation,  our  domes- 
tic safety,  while  the  elements  of  peril  are 
around  us,  with  peace  and  tranquillity  ao» 
companied  with  unbounded  prosperity  and 
rights  unassailed  — is  the  heignt  of  madneiB, 
folly,  and  wickedness,  to  which  I  can  neither 
lend  my  sanction  nor  my  vote." 


Office  of  Littell'8  Litiko  Age,  Boston. 

Thank  God  that  some,  who  have  read  that  part  of  this  report  which  was  copied  into  the 
Living  Age  a  fortnight  ago,  have  submitted  their  minds  to  the  accumulated  proof  of  the 
horrible  atrocity  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  fiendish  character  of  its  leaders.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  exposure,  so  able  and  so  complete,  made  in  such  a  cabn,  clear,  and  Chris- 
tian spirit,  will  induce  many  to  lay  aside  their  life-long  prejudice  against  any  "  interfer- 
ence with  Southern  institutions,"  —  a  prejudice  so  rooted  as  to  have  lasted  even  after  the 
sacred  institution  had  openly  made  war  against  their  country. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  part,  a  subscriber,  remitting  payment  for  anoiher 
year,  says,  *'  I  am  sorry  to  see  The  Living  Age  hoist  the  Black  Abolition  Flag."  Look 
again,  dear  sir,  as  the  mist  clears  off;  it  is  not  black:  it  is  "  Red,  White  and  Blue ;"  *'  "Tis 
the  Star-spangled  Banner,"  the  National  Flag  upheld  by  the  President,  by  Congress,  and 
by  the  nation. 

The  People  of  the  United  States,  in  the  election  which  has  just  taken  place,  have  mani- 
fested not  only  their  fixed  purpose  to  sustain  the  Government  and  nation  which  onr  fathers 
planted,  with  the  blessing  of  Grod,  but  also  to  uphold  the  present  administration  in  its 
slowly-matured  determination  to  root  out  the  cause  which  has  placed  them  in  periL 

The  manner  in  which  the  war  has  been  carried  on  by  the  rebels  has  been  worthy  of 
the  object  for  which  it  was  begun ;  and  it  is  difiiqult  to  believe  that  any  patriotic  or  humane 
man  can  hereafter  be  found  acting  with  their  Northern  and  European  sympathizers. 

Finally,  lift  the  next  leaf,  and  see  some  few  proofs  of  the  enormous  wickedness  wluch 
these  Accessories  after  the  fact  have  to  sanction. 
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UYMNS    FROM    THE    GERMAN. 
To  the  Original  Melodies. 

bt  rev.  n.  l.  fnotuinquax,  d.  d. 

At  Morning. 
Brick  an,  Du  Schones  Tageslicht. 

Break  forth,  thou  beauteous  light  of  day  ! 

Appear  in  all  thy  purple  spleudor  ! 
To  Him,  the  fount  of  every  ray. 

My  tribute  I  will  with  thee  render. 
Tea,  Lord !    Lift  all  my  soul  and  sense. 
To  praise  thy  bright  beneficence. 

Thou  hast,  with  loving  hand  to  guide, 
Protected  me  in  need  and  sorrows  ; 

All  danger  softly  turned  aside. 
And  borne  me  through  to  many  morrows. 

For  guardian  care  through  thii  night's  shade. 

Be  humble  thanks  devoutly  paid. 

Now  light  in  me  the  flame  anew, — 

The  life  awaking — spirit-firing  ; 
That  I  the  right  path  may  pursue 

To  highest  life  and  truth  aspiring  ; 
Not  halting  in  myself  alone. 
But — Christ  within  me— on  and  on. 

Grant,  thou  who  all  things  in  us  dost. 
Awakened  faith's  serene  enjoyment ; 

That  through  the  steady  power  of  Trust, 
I  may  fulfil  thy  high  enjoyment  ; 

Then  shall  my  love-enkindled  heart 

Share  weal  or  woe,  my  neighbor's  part 

I  lum,  O  Lord  !  at  no  high  state. 
Adopt  me  ;  that  alone  can  raise  me. 

And  wealth  I  cannot  richly  rate : 

Tis  Christ  alone  supplies  and  stays  me. 

But  dwell  thy  Spirit  in  my  breast. 

And  I  can  well  forego  the  rest 

My  Father?  I  myself  resign 
This  day  anew  to  thy  good  pleasure. 

Oh  !  graciously  my  heart  incline 
My  Htep:i  in  thy  true  fear  to  measure. 

Let  oil  my  works  in  thee  proceed  ; 

Thy  name  be  hallowed  in  my  deed, 

— Monthly  Rtliyiou*  Magazine, 


MY  SOLDIER. 
Upon  a  hard-won  battle-field. 

Whose  recent  blood-stains  shook  the  skies. 
By  hasty  burial  half  concealed, 
With  death  in  his  dear  eyes. 

My  soldier  lies. 

Oh,  thought  more  sharp  than  bayonei-thnist^ 
Of  blutxl-drops  on  his  silken  hair. 

Of  his  white  forehead  in  the  dust. 
Of  his  lost  gasping  prayer, 

Ajod  I  not  there ! 
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I  know,  while  his  wann  life  eecaped. 
And  his  blue  eyes  closed  ahuddcringly. 

His  heart's  hist  fluttering  pulses  shaped 
One  yearning  wish  for  mo— 
Oh,  agony ! 

For  I,  in  cruel  ignorance, 

While  yet  his  last  sigh  pained  the  air, — 
I  trifled, — sung  or  laughed,  perohanoe* 

With  roses  in  my  hair. 

All  unaware. 

In  dreams  I  see  him  £ill  again. 

When  cannons  roar  and  guidons  ware- 
Then  wake  to  hear  the  lonesome  rain. 

Weeping  the  fallen  brave. 

Drip  on  his  grare. 

Since  treason  sought  our  country's  heart. 

Ah,  fairer  body  never  yet 
From  nobler  soul  was  torn  apart ; 

No  braver  blood  has  wet 

Iler  coronet 

No  spirit  more  intense  and  fine 

Strives  whcrb  her  starry  banners  WRTtt  ; 
No  gentler  face,  beloved,  than  thine 

Sleeps  in  a  soldier's  grave — 

No  heart  more  brave. 

And  though  his  mound  I  may  not  trace. 
Or  weep  above  his  buried  head, 

The  grateful  spring  shall  find  the  plaoe^ 
And  with  her  blossoms  spread 
His  quiet  bed. 

The  soul  I  loved  is  still  alive. 

The  name  I  loved  is  Freedom's  boast ; 
I  clasp  these  helpful  truths,  and  strive 

To  feel,  though  great  the  cost. 

Nothing  is  lost ; 

Since  all  of  him  that  erst  was  dear 
Is  safe,  his  life  was  nobly  spent. 

And  it  is  well.    Oh,  draw  Thou  near» 
Light  my  bewilderment, 

Moke  me  content ! 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ. 

BT  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  floshest  white. 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  tlw 

night, 
All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 
I  walked  with  one  I  loved  two-and-thirty  jeen 

ago. 
All  along  the  valley  while  I  walked  to-day 
The  two-and-thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  xolls 

away  ; 
For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed» 
Thy  living  Toico  to  me  was  as  the  voioe  of  tlie 

d^. 
And  all  along  the  Talloy,  by  rock  and  ceve  ud 

tree. 
The  Toioe  of  the  dead  wes  a  liTiog  Toioe  to  B% 
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From  The  Edinbargh  Review. 

1.  Le   Maut/it.    Par  I'AbW  •  •  •.     Three 

vols.     8vo.     Paris :    1863. 

2.  La  Rehgieuse.     Par  I'AbW  •  •  •.    Two 

Yols.  8vo.    Paris:   1864. 


The  principal  characters  in  these  DOTels 
are  interdicted  priests  :  the  lives  of  two  men 
at  variance  with  the  hierarchy  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  finally  proscribed  by  its  power, 
furnish   the  Abb^  •  •  •  ^ith  many  scenes 
and  combinations  new  as  yet  in  fiction.    In 
presenting  these  views  of  French  society  and 
French    clerical   life,  he  necessarily  dwells 
more  on  the  darlL  than  on  the  bright  side  of 
his  subject.     No  class  of  men  are  more  mis- 
erable than   interdicted  priests,  and  were  a 
new  Dante  to  describe  the  circles  of  our  so- 
cial Inferno,  a  special  place  most  be  reserved 
in  it  for  the  outcasts  of  the  church.     With 
sorrow  be  it  said  that  their  number  is  con- 
siderable in  every  Catholic  country,  though 
the  Abb^  •  #  •  naturally  confines  bis  ob- 
servations to  the  French  priesthood,  whose 
ruined  members  congregate  for  the  most  part 
in  Paris.     These  men,  deprived  of  their  spir- 
itual  functions  by  absolute  authority,   arc 
incapacitated  from  resuming  their  civil  char- 
acter and  existence,  and  they  have  to  seek 
in  the  capital  for  the  bare  means  of  sabsist- 
ence  which  are   too  often  denied  to    them. 
They   are  Pariahs  even  in   French  society. 
The  descent  to  this  Limbo  may  be  rapid,  but 
many   paths  lead  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss 
Some  priests  are  ruined  by  flagrant  acts  of 
misconduct,  some  by  breaches  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  ;  some  have  despised  things  which 
the  church   delights  to  honor;  others  have 
held  opinions  which  the  church  has  agreed 
to  condemn.     But  if  the  guilty  sufler  for 
their  mipdeeds,  innocent  victims  are  also  to 
be  found  who  can  blame  others  and  oot  them- 
selves  for  their  reverses,  and  say  that  *»  an 
enemy  hath  done  this."     For  them,  however, 
as   for   their  compeers,  there  is  no  redress ; 
their  persons  are  insignificant,  their  means 
slender,  their  position  equivocal,  and  their 
advocates  few ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imag- 
ined with  what  concentrated  hatred  meo  so 
circumstanced  will  regard  the  power  which 
has  thrust  them  out  into  the  wilderness. 

That  hatred  has  at  last  found  a  tongae  ; 
those  wrongs  have  at  last  found  an  expositor ; 
that  class  has  at  last  found  an  apologist,  and 
one  so  ardent  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not 
to  believe  that  he  baa  himself  oome  into  the 


same  condemnation.    Men  learn  in  suffering 
what  they  teach  in  song,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  it  were  '*out  of  the  depths"  that  thia 
voice  cried,  so  loud  and  so  strident,  so  wild 
in  its  cadences,  as  hoarse  with  anger  and 
with  pain,  it  has  stirred  the  whole  of  Catho* 
lie  Europe.    The  name  of  the  author  of  <*  Le 
Maudit  "  was  instantly  in  demand  ;  but  that 
name  has  been  as  studiously  withheld,  neither 
taunts  nor    sympathy,  neither    praise  nor. 
blame,  having  as  yet  tempted  him  to  reveal 
it.     How  long  will  the  mystery  last  ?    Lit- 
erary   secrets  are  seldom  well  kept.    The 
author  of  the  Waverley  novels  did  not  even 
wait  till    all    his    tales    were    told,  before 
he  ceased  to  be  to  the  public  vox  et  praierea 
nihil;  the  pseudonyms  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell  did  not  long  conceal  the  three 
daughters  of  the  rector  of  Haworth  ;  »» Owen 
Meredith  *'  can  hardly  bo  said  to  bo  a  nom 
de  plitme,  so  flimsy  is  the  mask  its  owner 
wears ;  that  of  *<  George  Eliot "  ceased  to  be 
impenetrable  when  <*  Adam  Bede  "  had  made 
another  lady-novelist  famous;    and  Junius 
alone  remains,  the  riddle  of  our  century  as 
of  his  own.     The  Abb^  •  •  •  can  hardly 
flatter  himself  that  he  is  to  bo  a  second  Jun- 
ius; the  singularity  of  that  exception,  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  the  doubt  lies, 
the  very  near  certainty  which  was  arrived  at 
in   that  solitary  instance,  ought  not  to  en- 
courage any  satirist  to  hope  that  notoriety 
and  secrecy  can  at  once  be  his  portion  ;  and 
if  the  system  of  religious  espionnage  be  as 
perfect  in  France  as  the  abbd  represents  it 
to  be,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  such  a  book 
should  have  been  written  by  a  priest  still  in 
the  exercise  of  his  charge. 

That  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  layman  we 
think  we  may  take  on  us  to  aver  ;  for  ite 
merits -and  still  more  its  faults  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  has  not  a  lay  origin.  Its  ene- 
mies themselves  found  their  position  untena- 
ble when  they  at  first  contended  that  only  & 
secular  person  could  and  would  have  written 
it,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  **  Rdligieuse  " 
the  **  orders  '*  of  the  writer  are  placed  beyond 
a  doubt.  The  next  resource  was  to  declare 
that  it  was  written  by  a  **  Maudit,"  and 
that  its  doctrines  were  only  less  scandalous 
than  the  life  of  the  writer,  prelates  and 
presbyters  darkly  hinting  as  they  thus  spoke 
that  they  could,  if  they  chose,  supply  the 
name  which  the  abbd  bad  left  blank.  Here 
the  UlUramoDtane  party  had  the  public  with 
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them,  at  least  In  some  degree ;  and  in  this 
country,  while  we  read  and  wondered,  we 
also  applauded,  in  some  measure,  the  name- 
less abb^,  settling  in  our  minds  that  be  was 
indeed  some  priest  under  the  ban,  whose 
life  might  have  been  blameless,  but  whose 
opinions  and  fate  corresponded  with  those  of 
the  Abbe  Julio.  But  what  are  we  to  think 
of  bis  distinct  denial  given  to  this  hypoth- 
esis in  the  preface  to  *^  La  Rcligieuse,*'  a 
ba^itily  written  sequel  to  the  first  book  ;  in 
which  ho  declares,  not  only  that  he  is  not  an 
interdicted  priest,  but  that  no  such  person 
has  hud  anything  to  do  with  *<  Le  Maudit ''  ? 
In  what  diocese,  then,  does  ho  reside,  this 
over-bold  abb^,  who  has  employed  his  leisure 
in  the  composition  of  such  pages — or  rather 
where  has  he  suffered  who  has  so  suddenly 
begun  to  complain?  Who  have  been  his 
associates?  lias  he  never  espoused,  in  deed 
as  well  as  word,  the  cause  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  perish  ?  Has  no  hint  escaped 
him  till  now  of  the  opinions  he  entertains, 
of  the  love  he  bears  to  his  church,  of  the 
scorn  with  which  he  regards  the  tools,  and 
the  pity  with  which  he  yearns  over  the 
victims,  of  spiritual  tyranny?  He  must 
have  lived  with  men  and  for  men  to  have 
learned  so  much,  and  he  is  a  Jesuit  of  the 
Jesuits  if  no  sign  of  passion  or  of  power  has 
eedapod  him  till  now.  Is  he  not  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  his  superiors?  Has  he  never 
whispered  ere  this  in  the  ear  of  bishops, 
vicars-general  and  preaching- friars,  *^  e  pur 
si  muove  !  *  ?  Does  he  preach  down  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  and  the  intercession  of 
the  saints,  and  exalt  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
sobriety  and  order,  as  virtues  transcending 
the  macerations  and  ecstatic  visions  of  the 
cloister?  Does  he  confess  his  penitents  as 
Julio  confessed  Thdrcse  ?  Does  he  feed  his 
flock  as  Julio  led  his  at  St.  Aventin,  and  is 
be  not  thus  known  to  many,  at  once  hated 
and  beloved?  In  short,  if  **  Le  Maudit'* 
and  »*  La  R^ligieuse  "  are  truly  the  work  of 
a  priest  as  yet  unsospcndcd,  it  is  by  some- 
thing little  short  of  a  miracle  that  he  has 
not  been  identified  long  ago.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  he  should  not  have  been  be- 
trayed by  accident  or  by  surprise,  or  have 
been  discovered  by  a  servant,  and  denounced 
by  a  petty  oflBcial,  a  jealous  neighbor,  a  sus- 
picious diocesan,  or  a  watchful  spy. 

But  while  he  preserves  his  inct>gnito,  his 
books  obtain  a  daily  increasing  celebrity,  and 


his  crime  assumes,  we  may  be  sure,  an  erer 
deeper  dye  in  the  eyes  of  an  offended  hier- 
archy. The  three  volumes  of  **  Le  Maudit," 
with  their  unusual  bulk;  their  ill-omened 
name,  and  san-benito  binding,  seemed  an  in- 
sulting satire  on  the  whole  spiritual  machin- 
ery of  France.  Ultramontanism,  monachiBniy 
and  sacerdotalism,  all  have  been  attacked, 
and  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  was  takeo 
up  without  delay. 

While  the  literary  world  exhausted  itself 
in  conjectures  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
book,  and  it  was  ascribed,  now  to  If.,  Rennn, 
now  to  the  Abb^  Quett^,  and  then  to  M. 
Louis  Ulbach,  only  to  be  disclaimed  by  them 
all,  the  church  proceeded  to  angry  and  Bpa»- 
modic  action.  **  Le  Maudit"  (become,  as 
its  compiler  ironically  observes,  far  more  ob- 
noxious than  Rennn's  **  Vie  de  Jesus  '*)  was 
denounced  from  a  thousand  pulpits;  a  bishop 
threatened  to  suspend  every  one  of  his  clergy 
who  read  it,  rcs(;rving  the  intellectual  feast 
for  his  own  stronger  digestion  ;  and  a  cardi- 
nal archbishop  stigmatized  it  in  the  French 
Senate  as  one  of  tlie  most  fearful  scandalii  of 
our  age.  The  civil  authorities  were  request- 
ed to  take  cognizance  of  an  outrage  upon 
laws  imperial  and  divine,  while  the  spiritual 
directors  of  families  strove  to  banish  it  from 
the  libraries  of  the  faithful,  and  aheolotiun 
was  refused  in  one  diocese  to  all  who  should 
open  its  polluted  and  polluting  pages. 

Yet  the  thunders  and  anathemas  of  priests 
have  not  diminished  the  sale  of  **  Le  Maa- 
dit ;  "  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
recent  theological  works  in  our  own  countrj, 
a  different  renult  has  been  attained,  and  for 
the  last  ten  months  the  interest  excited  in 
France  by  the  sufferings  of  a  freethinking 
abb^  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  M. 
Victor  Hugo  kindled  in  behalf  of  his  philan- 
thropic felons. 

The  unknown  author  assures  the  publio  in 
a  pithy  preface  that  he  expected  aucb  a  re- 
ception. This  tale  was  not  written,  he  says, 
not  to  be  read  ;  and  be  adds  that  though  ha 
is  aware  that  a  fanatical  camarilla  will  ba 
horrified  by  his  book,  which  is  neither  a  his- 
tory nor  yet  a  political  thesis,  and  which 
lays  no  claims  to  being  a  work  of  art,  yet  ha 
believes  that  religious  and  impartial  men  will 
have  the  courage  to  admit  that  he  serves 
rather  than  injures  that  holy  cause  which  is 
already  compromised  by  too  many  pens.  So 
true  is  this  assertion  that  its  trath  is  Iha 
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inain  caase  of  the  present  excitement.     **  Le 
Maudit,"  unlike  M.  Eugene  Sae's  volumi- 
nous novel,  **  Lc  Juif  Errant,"  is  not  a  pro- 
fane work  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  spirit  is  re- 
ligious, and   its  language   is  always  deeply 
respectful  toward  the  essentials  of  revealed 
religion,  the  true  province  of  faith,  and  the 
eharacters  of  single-minded  and  pious  persons. 
But,  on  the  other  band,  the  writer  has  spared 
DO  class,  and  favors  no  denomination.     He  has 
traced  with  an  unQinching  hand  the  workings 
of  the  whole  system.     He  has  not  only  stigma- 
tized the  Jesuits,  hut  he  Ims  shown  us  an  in- 
ferior clergy  illiterate  and  prejudiced,  an  un- 
happy order  of  men   without  liberty,  and 
without  independence   of  thought;  abjectly 
subject  to  the  civil  power  whose  stipendiaries 
they  are,  and  unprotected  from  the  tyranny 
or  obsessions  of  their  spiritual  chiefs.     The 
higher  orders  in  the  church  do  not  come  out 
of  the  picture  in  more  favorable  colors.    Vic- 
ars-general are  seen  intriguing  with  the  Jes- 
uits against  their  diocesans,  bishops  swayed 
between  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,   prelates  whose  eyes   turn  to  Rome, 
and  who  buy  the  good  offices  of  the  reverend 
fathers,  as  a  means  of  procuring  the  bat,  and 
the  additional  £1,600  a  year,  which  is  due 
to   a   cardinal   and   an   ex-offido  senator  of 
France.    Add  to  this  the  sketch  of  the  preach- 
ing friars,  as  personified  by  the  P^re  Basilc, 
and  the  glimpse  at  the  interior  of  the  Gesu  in 
*»  liC  Maudit,"  with  the  more  disgusting  epi- 
sode of  the  Carmelite  Confessor,  in  •»  La  Rd- 
ligieuBc,''  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the 
effect  of  thefle  books  on  the  clerical   party. 
The  unknown  abbd  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
all  abuses,  and  by  unmasking  hypocrisy  has 
made  as  many  enemies  as  there  are  hypocrites 
in  the  church.     As  they  accuse  him  of  hav- 
ing written  for  a  speculation,  it  is  interesting 
to  hear  the  reasons  he  gives  for  having  chosen 
the  novel  as  his  vehicle.     Had  be  written  a 
treatise,  it  might  have  made  an  ecclesiastical 
scandal,  though  not  one  of  any  extent.    This 
refijruier  wished    to  popularize  his  subject, 
almost   to  dramatize   it,  and   to   make   the 
truth  live  before  the  eyes  of  multitudes.    He 
had  another  object  besides  publicity  op  liter- 
ary success.     In  advocating  reform  be  pleads 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Uity  as  much  as 
of  the  clergy  ;  that  Christianity,  as  distinct 
from  theology,  mysticism,  or  formalism,  must 
leaven  the  laity,  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  bold 
CD  society ;  and  he  demonstratM  that  a  sa- 


perstitious,  greedy,  narrow-minded  clergy, 
by  their  ignorant  teaching  and  ignoble  lives, 
have  done  and  are  doing  more  harm  to  the 
faith  than  a  whole  century  of  infidelity,  be 
its  teachers  Voltaire,  Comte,  Renan,  or 
About. 

A  new  world  without  religion  will,  he  be. 
licves,  be  the  result,  if  religious  liberty  is  to 
bo  long  sacrificed  to  sacerdotal  power,  and 
Christianity  kept  in  the  swaddling  bands  of 
mediasval  Catholicism,  too  mystical  and  ao- 
real  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  age  which 
must  bo  fed  with  more  living  food,  if  faith 
is  to  be  preserved  in  the  earth.  Religioas 
decline  will  be  inseparable,  he  shows,  from 
moral  and  sooial  ruin  ;  and 

'*  With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  others 
may  allow  theories  the  most  fatal  to  human- 
ity and  the  church  to  be  propagated  in  the 
world,  and  be  unable,  through  indi£ferenoe 
or  weariness  of  spirit,  to  meet  them  with 
one  Vigorous  protest;  but  I  have  not  this 
failing  of  silence.  Had  I  only  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  in  humanity  and  in 
the  church,  two  things  which  I  love  with  the 
like  love  (unless,  indeed,  it  would  be  better, to 
say  at  once,  with  8t.  Augustine,  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  thing),  that  faith,! 
say,  would  oblige  me  again  to  take  my  poet 
as  an  observant  sentinel,  and  again  to  sound 
that  cry  of  alarm  which  has  startled  so 
many  noble  minds." 

Just  such  a  watchman  was  Julio  de  la 
Clavi^re,  the  curd  of  St.  Aventin,  whose 
career  we  must  follow  from  bis  ordination 
to  his  dealh  ;  for  some  knowledge  of  the  story 
is  requisite  l^efore  we  can  appreciate  the  ar- 
gument of  this  curious  book. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Southern  France,  in 

the  archiepiscopal    city  of  T (evidently 

Toulouse) ,  where  an  elderly  lady,  Madame  de 
La  Clavi6re,  drags  out  her  days,  the  victim 
rather  than  the  dupe  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  persuaded  her  to  bequeath  her  money 
and  estates  to  their  society  instead  of  to  tb^ 
Abbd  Julio,  her  nephew,  and  bis  sister  Louise, 
her  niece  and  ward.  Julio  has  just  taken 
orders,  but  he  is  already  suspected  by  the 
reverend  fathers  ;  his  character  is  frank  and 
independent,  and  so  impatient  of  deception 
in  all  its  shapes  that  they  have  failed  in 
their  endeavors  to  win  him  to  their  order. 
He  becomes  more  and  more  unpopular,  as  it 
appears  that  be  is  a  man  unlikely  to  allow 
himself  and  his  sister  to  be  robbed  with  im- 
punity.   His  manners  an  so  pleasing,  Md 
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bis  talents  bo  rettiarkable,  that  he  is  soon 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  his  metropoli- 
tan ;  he  l)ecome6  private  secretary  to  the  pre- 
late, and  would  soon  have  been  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  T ,  had  not  a  stroke  of  ap- 
oplexy removed  a  patron  whose  opinion  of  the 
Jesuits  coincided  with  his  own.  The  dying 
archbishop  made  Julio  the  depositary  not 
only  of  his  confession  of  sins,  but  of  his  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  the  young  abb^,  by 
publishing  this  document  and  becoming,  so 
to  say,  its  sponsor,  ruined  himself  forever  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  lie 
^fuses  to  withdraw  the  book  ;  it  is  published 
and  has  an  extraordinary  circulation,  and 
the  Jesuits  can  only  revenge  themselves  by 
banishing  the  editor  from  the  household  of 
the  new  archbishop,  and  by  causing  him  to 
be  appointed  to  a  very  unimportant  cure. 
But  here  Julio  shines  as  a  preacher,  and  dis- 
suades a  young  heiress  from  taking  the  veil, 
against  the  wishes  of  her  parents  and  at  the 
instigation  of  the  priests.  £mboldened  by 
this  step,  he  holds  conferences  and  preaches 
animated  sermons,  not  only  against  monastic 
life,  but  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
be  denounces  the  vices  of  a  licentious  youth, 
but  proclaims  that  the*r  correctives  are  not 
the  vows  of  the  cloister,  but  the  claims  of 
women  to  be  loved  and  respected  as  the 
friends,  the  partners,  and  the  civilizers  of 
man*s  life.  For  promulgating  such  doctrine 
as  this,  he  is  reprimanded,  and  being  trans- 
lated to  a  distant  living  in  the  Pyrenees, 
spends  some  years  at  St.  Aventin.  There 
his  troubles  soon  recommence.  •  The  young 
parish  priest  has  not  been  long  settled  in  his 
new  charge  before  an  accident  makes  him 
privy  to  a  liaison  between  a  neighboring  cu- 
rate and  a  beautiful  parishioner.  Julio *s  in- 
tervention prevents  the  ruin  of  Thdrese  and 
the  fall  of  Loubaire ;  he  makes  two  fast 
friends  for  himself,  but  also  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  many  scandalous  reports,  and  of  a 
dieagreeable  **  inquiry  **  which  the  Jesuits 
oblige  his  metropolitan  to  institute  into 
the  circumstances  of  Thdrese's  flight  and 
appearance  at  St.  Aventin.  This  first  disas- 
ter had  some  tragical  elements  in  it,  and  we 
shall  sec  that  it  exercised  a  permanent  result, 
not  only  on  Julio*s  life,  but  upon  the  reli- 
gious interests  he  had  at  heart. 

His  next  adventure  had  a  comical  aspect. 
A  Capuchin  friar  arrives  to  preach  the  month 
of  Maij^and  to  warm  the  hearts  of  (he yiUagen 


towards  the  saints,  and  other  infceroesson  aa- 
knowledged  by  the  church.  Julio  cannot  con- 
ceal his  amusement  at  the  sermons  of  the 
monk,  and  the  P6re  Basile  is  equally  soui- 
dalized  at  the  tone  of  Julio*s  teaching,  wbioh 
savored  of  common  sense  and  of  the  essentml 
tr u  ths  of  revealed  rel  igion .  The  P^re  Basile, 
once  on  the  scent,  discovers  much  amiss  in 
the  parish,  and  a  devout  but  ill-natured  old 
lady  of  the  flock  has  very  curious  tales  to  tell 
him  of  Julio^s  life,  pursuits,  and  opinion!. 
To  crown  all,  the  friar  and  the  Mere  Jadaa 
proclaim  a  miracle,  and  Julio  endeavors  from 
the  first  to  hush  up  the  affair.  St.  Joeoph  it 
supposed  to  have  appeared  to  a  pretty  byster*  : 
ical  froicgee  of  this  over-pious  pair.  Pera 
Basile  maintains  that  St.  Aventin  is  as  likely  '. 
as  La  Salette  to  be  the  scene  of  such  a  manifea*  j 
tation.  Julio,  apprehending  that  St.  Joseph 
was  as  unlikely  to  appear  in  the  one  plnoe 
as  the  Madonna  in  the  other,  declares  that  it 
is  a  case  for  exhibiting  the  mineral  tonioe, 
and  prescribes  quiet  for  the  mind  in  great 
danger  of  becoming  permanently  diseased. 
The  matter  is  carried  before  the  higher  pow* 
era  and  Julio's  diocesan  is  worked  on  bj  tha 
Jesuits  to  acknowledge  the  miracle,  and  rep- 
rimand the  incredulous  priest. 

Meantime  Julio  has  other  oocupation  for 
his  thoughts.  Ilis  aunt,  Madame  de  k  Cla- 
viere,  is  dead,  and  he  finds,  as  he  had  already 
suspected,  that  he  and  Louise  are  to  inherit 
nothing  but  a  small  annuity  out  of  her  for- 
tune, M.  Toumicbon,  a  notary  of  the  town, 
being  her  sole  legatee.  This  man  is  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Jesuits,  and  is  to  band  over  to 
them  a  property  which  could  not  have  been 
left  to  them  as  a  religious  corporation ;  thoa 
the  worldly  goods  of  the  Dowager  de  la  Cla* 
viere  assist  in  building  a  new  college  for  tba 
society  in  the  city  of  T . 

Julio  determines  to  dispute  the  will,  and 
his  counsel  is  no  less  a  person  than  M.  Aa- 
guste  Verdelon,  once  a  seminarist,  now  a  ria- 
ing  barrister,  and  an  attached  friend  of  big 
family.  M.  Verdelon  had  found,  before  tak- 
ing orders,  that  the  yoke  of  the  oborch  waa 
too  heavy,  both  in  matters  practical  and  tba- 
oretical,  and  he  had  slipped  the  burden  from 
his  neck  before  it  was  too  late.  Had  be  not 
done  so,  be  would  have  found  his  way  into 
the  ranks  of  the  **  Maudits  *'  in  far  less  tima 
than  the  Abb^  Julio,  since  he  bad  less  faith, 
less  patience,  less  unselfishness,  and  mora 
ambition.    He  is  attached  to  Louisa  de  la 
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ClaTi^re,  bot,  being  poor  himaelf,  cannot 
marry  her  unless  she  can  recover  tbo  inher- 
itance due  to  hor  from  her  late  aunt.  Any 
reader  of  novels  will  understand  how  exciting 
is  this  cause  celebre :  Julio  de  la  Clavi^re,  for 
himself  and  sister,  against  the  Company  of 
Jesus  and  their  stalking  horse  the  legatee 
Toumiclion.  The  whole  town  is  in  a  fer- 
ment. A  friendly  manager  fans  the  flames 
by  putting  the  play  of  the  '*  Juif  Errant  "  on 
the  boards  of  his  theatre.  Rodin,  the  arch- 
schemer  of  that  piece,  is  hissed  ;  the  robbed 
and  maltreated  heroines  are  applauded — the 

papers,  both  of  T and  of  the  provinces, 

are  full  of  the  cause,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  trial  opens.  Verdelon  delivers  an  able 
And  pointed  address  ;  but  the  Jesuits  are  too 
strong  for  the  orphans  of  la  Claviere  ;  they 
have  suborned  the  old  servant  Madelette,  the 
most  important  of  the  witnesses  ;  the  case  is 
lost,  and  the  verdict  given  against  Julio. 
The  Pere  Briffard,  confessor  to  the  deceased 
lady  of  la  Claviere,  receives  the  thanks  and 
congratulations  of  his  society,  and  Julio  re- 
turns to  the  tears  of  Louise  and  the  silence 
of  his  parsonage.  Verdelon  sooo  aflerwards 
marries  a  richer  wife. 

Julio  determines,  however,  not  to  let  the 
matter  drop,  and  he  is  meditating  fresh  steps, 
when  his  sister  is  spirited  away  from  St. 
Aventin  by  the  machinations  of  a  lady  devo- 
tee. This  friend  is  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  has  been  sent  by  them  to  convince  Louise 
that  it  id  for  her  sake  alone  that  Julio  ruins 
himself  in  body,  soul,  and  estate.  Louise, 
convinced  that  if  her  interests  were  no  longer 
at  stake,  her  brother's  litigation  with  the  rev- 
erend fathers  would  cease,  is  weak  enough  to 
fall  into  the  trap,  and,  disappearing  from  St. 
Aventin,  she  leaves  Julio  no  clew  to  her  fate, 
lie  pursues  her  from  town  to  town,  from  con- 
vent to  convent ;  he  appeals  to  the  civil  pow- 
er, consults  the  police,  and  is  angry,  anxious, 
but  helpless.  At  last  he  hears  of  ber  being 
in  Italy,  and  goes  to  Rome,  seeking  her 
through  every  hamlet  and  cloister  of  the  Pa- 
pal States.  His  footsteps  are  dogged  by  a 
Jesuit  spy,  who  often  succeeds  in  putting 
him  off  the  scent,  and  whom  Julio,  by  some 
unaccountable  stupidity,  never  suspects.  But 
Louise  is  at  last  discovered.  Her  shrill  and 
sweet  soprano  is  heard  rising  above  the  choir 
of  nuns  in  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  de  For- 
cassi,  and  Julio,  maddened  with  joy,  aflfoo- 


tion,  and  surprise,  rushes  at  the  ffrilUf  tean 
it  open,  and  carries  off  his  sister. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  this  is  the  crown- 
ing point  of  his  misdeeds.  To  have  violated 
the  sanctuary,  to  have  abducted  a  bride  of 
Heaven,  to  have  interfered  with  her  vocation, 
and  to  have  terrified  her  companions,  are 
crimes  not  to  be  forgiven,  least  of  all  in  tba 
States  of  the  Church  and  io  the  neighborhood 
of  the  GesU.  Julio  is  sent  to  expiate  his  of- 
fence in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  whera 
his  adventures  are  less  thrilling  than  the  lor- 
ers  of  the  horrible  might  expect,  and  be  is 
liberated  by  the  stratagem  of  a  friend  and  tba 
courage  of  an  obliging  bandit.  It  is  one  of 
Julio's  misfortunes,  not  only  to  have  his  good 
deeds  evil  spoken  of,  but  also  to  get  into  ques- 
tionable company,  to  have  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  strange  bedfellows  of  adversity, 
and  to  perform  acts  of  justice  and  mercy  un- 
der circumstances  to  which  his  enemies  could, 
without  difficulty,  give  a  very  odious  color. 

After  this,  his  downward  oan^r  is  rapid. 
He  goes  to  Paris  with  Louise,  takes  the  low 
place  of  a  **  diacre  de  Toffice,"  for  he  is  nol 
yet  suspended,  preaches  at  St.  £ustaohe« 
again  becomes  popular,  and  is  again  perse- 
cuted by  the  Jesuits.  He  retaliates  by  the 
allusions  and  disclosures  which  appear  in 
the  Cathotique  Liberal,  a  paper  of  which 
he  obtains  the  direction,  and  in  this  way  ba 
is  able  to  give  a  wider  notoriety  to  his  reli- 
gious and  polemical  opinions.  It  may  ba 
asked  how  Julio  obtained  a  subsistence  dar- 
ing these  months  of  his  life.  He  worked  as 
a  journeyman  printer  in  the  Pignal  printing* 
house,  where  interdicted  priests  earn  their 
bread  and  receive  half  the  wages  of  ordinarj 
artisans.  His  companions  are  other  outlaws 
of  the  church  ;  among  them,  Loubaire  reap- 
pears, and  there  follow  in  this  sacerdotal  Bo- 
hemia many  scenes, — strange  in  themselves, 
strange  in  their  antecedents,  and  strange  in 
the  tone  in  which  they  are  set  forth.  At 
last  Julio  is  appointed  to  another  cure ;  but 
as  parish  priest  of  Melles  fresh  troubles  awail 
him.  Louise  lived  with  him ;  but  be  discov> 
ers  in  some  old  family  papers  that  she  is  not 
his  sister.  Julio  feels  their  position  to  bsTa 
become  equivocal ;  bat  be  conceals  his  owa 
struggles,  and  Louise  opportunely  dies.  Ho 
next  appears  before  the  public  as  the  author 
of  a  pamphlet  against  t^e  temporal  power  ok 
the  popes,  and  the  cap  of  his  iniquity  is  fall. 
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He  is  interdicted,  and  denounced  by  a  dio- 
eesan  Sjnod  in  the  following  terms  : — 

**  Cursed  is  the  priest  who  from  the  pulpit 
of  truth  has  taught  scandalous  doctrines ! 

'*  CurHed  is  lie  who  attacks  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes  of  Home,  without  which 
their  spiritual  power  would  not  be  free ! 

•*  CurBed  irt  the  proud,  the  heretic,  the  in- 
noyator,  the  fabricator  of  scandalous  books, 
the  profane  person  ! 

*•  CuFKed  is  he  who  shall  approve  the  doc- 
trines uf  Julio,  still  curate  of  Melles  in  the 
diocese  of  T !  " 

The  interdicted  abb^  is  now  alone  in  the 
world,  and  at  last  his  strength  gives  way. 
The  constant  intellectual  effort,  the  moral 
anguish,  the  harassing  thoughts  and  the 
bitter  experience  of  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
exhaust  his  frame,  and  **  Le  Maudit*'  dies, 
breathing  less  of  anger  towards  his  enemies 
than  of  gratitude  to  his  Maker,  and  of  aspi- 
ration for  that  abiding  city,  where  there  is 
no  temple  made  with  hands,  but  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest. 

Here  the  story  of  "  Lc  Maudit,''  properly 
•peaking,  ended  ;  but  the  narrative  is  now 
continued  through  the  pages  of  **  La  Reli- 
gieuse,**  where  Jjoubairc  and  Thdr^sc  succeed 
to  the  places  which  Julio  and  Louise  had 
left  vacant.  By  the  instance  of  the  Jesuits, 
Christian  burial  is  refused  to  Julio  in  the 
oemetery  of  Bigorre,  and  be  has  to  be  in- 
terred by  his  two  friends,  who  select  a  peak 
of  the  Pyrenean  chain  as  a  resting-place  for 
this  pioneer  of  the  church  for  the  future. 
Loubaire,  softened  by  Julio's  presence  and 
example,  is  also  deeply  affected  by  his  death, 
and  when  he  returns  to  Paris,  his  associates 
are  no  longer  the  printers  of  the  priestly  Bo- 
hemia, but  the  Bishop  Laurent  and  the  Abbd 
Gambiac.  Both  these  men  have  experiences 
of  their  own  which  made  Julio  dear  to  them. 
The  bishop  had  so  far  allowed  this  tender- 
ness towards  the  '*  Maudit  "  to  appear  that 
it  bad  cost  him  his  bishopric,  and  the  Abbd 
Cambiac  had  left  the  ranks  of  the  Jesuits 
because,  like  Passaglia,  his  righteous  soul 
was  vexed  by  them  day  by  day.  Loubaire  is 
oberishcd  by  them  for  Julio's  sake,  and  they 
devise  together  plans  for  diffusing  his  princi- 
ples and  vindicating  bis  fame. 

It  is  decided  that  the  bishop  should  write 
a  book,  and  spread  it  anonymously  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Under  cover 
of  the  history  of  *'  L'Egliae  Noavelle,"  the 


Abbd  •  •  •  gives  an  account  of  the  pabli- 
cation  and  reception  of  '*  Le  Maudit,"  and 
takes  occasion  to  satirize  the  insolent  bigotij 
of  his  own  Ultramontane  critics. 

One  of  the  subjects  especially  urged  hj 
these  reformers  was  the  training  of  women 
in  France.  They  objected  to  conventual  edu- 
cation as  unfitted  for  forming  the  minde  of 
intelligent  wives  and  mothers ;  and  to  secure 
a  change  in  this  respect  the  bishop,  the  abM, 
and  Loubaire  open  a  nonnal  school  for  gov- 
ernesses. Tlieir  cooperator  in  this  work 
was  to  be  Thdrbse. 

At  the  time  of  Julio's  death  we  saw  Tb^ 
rese  in  the  garb  of  a  sister  of  charity,  and  left 
her  determined  to  continue  in  a  life  of  sepa- 
ration from  a  world  she  had  found  too  full 
of  snares.  She  sees  an  amount  of  variety  in 
convent  life,  such  as  must  rarely,  we  should 
think,  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  postulant,  and 
her  vicissitudes  are  certainly  invented  (like 
the  misfortunes  of  Julio)  less  with  a  view  of 
forming  an  interesting  or  harmonious  narra- 
tive than  to  show  the  workings  of  the  By»- 
trm.  From  having  been  a  sister  of  oharitj, 
Theresc  enters  a  convent  of  St.  Agnes.  Here 
her  life  is  embittered  by  the  evil  reports 
which  have  been  circulated  about  her  former 
life  and  her  friendship  with  Julio.  She  has 
so  little  aptitude  either  for  flattering  her 
abbess  or  for  mystical  devotion,  that  she 
leaves  Bigorre  without  regret,  and  goes  as  a 
postulant  to  a  Carmelite  house,  where  she 
hopes  to  find  peace  in  a  life  of  greater  auster- 
ity, and  oblivion  of  the  past  in  more  complete 
seclusion.  The  Carmelite  nuns  aim  at  pe^ 
fection,  and  endeavor  to  attain  to  it  by  a 
discipline  as  severe  as  that  of  the  sisterhood 
in  the  *'  Rue  Petit  Picpus,"  which  afforded 
Victor  Hugo  a  theme  for  his  striking  inter- 
lude on  the  monastic  life.  But  Thdrese  baa 
been  accustomed  to  mountain  air,  to  cleanli- 
ness,  and  to  exercise.  The  monotony  of  C!ar- 
melite  rule  is  maddening,  and  the  enforced 
filth iness  of  dress  and  person  so  great  that 
her  health  gives  way.  Nor  are  her  distrenee 
all  of  a  bodily  nature.  The  abbess  looks  on 
her  with  an  unsympathetic  eye,  and  she  fi&lla 
into  disgrace  with  her  confessor,  after  a 
series  of  couversations  which  are  represented 
as  occurring  during  confession,  and  wbioh 
we  would  fain  believe  to  be  over-oolored,  if 
not  impossible.  A  doctor  whom  she  consults 
advisee  her  to  leave  without  waiting  for  the 
expiration  of  her  novioiate ;  and  after  quit- 
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ting  this  den  of  moral  and  physical  nastiness, 
fiho  returns  to  her  father's  house  to  recruit 
her  strength  and  to  watch  over  bis  last  days. 
All  these  details  we  gather  from  Tb^rese's 
letters  to  Louhaire;  and  they  are  the  great 
bleinihh  of  the  book.  Id  both  these  novels 
there  arc  ptissages  open  to  criticism,  but  none 
that  warrant  such  condemnation  asThdrese's 
letters.  Surely,  the  narrative  might  have 
been  east  iu  some  other  than  the  epistolary 
form.  The  gruss  incidents  and  still  grosser 
innuendoes,  which  Tberese  repeats,  should 
hardly  under  any  provocation  have  occupied 
a  v\ Oman's  pen;  but  is  it  conceivable  that 
any  wuniuu  with  a  particle  of  delicacy,  we 
bad  aliuovst  said  decency,  should  have  written 
these  details  to  a  man  who  bad  once  been 
her  lover,  and  with  whom  her  own  relations 
bad  Ix'en  so  compromising,  so  dangerous,  and 
BO  sad  ?  When  our  author  argues,  when  he 
pleads,  and  when  he  protests  he  never  of- 
fends ;  he  can  sometimes  handle  an  equivocal 
relation,  and  does  handle  many  a  delicate 
subject,  with  firmness  as  well  as  with  mod- 
esty ;  i tut  in  inventing  situations  his  taste  is 
far  more  questionable.  He  has  either  grad- 
uated in  the  worst  class  of  French  novels,  or 
we  must  suppose  that  in  constantly  touching 
pitch  his  own  mind  has  not  escaped  defile- 
ment. Tlie  objectionable  vulgarity  of  too 
many  of  his  pn^rcs  is  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  it  is  strange 
that  he  does  not  perceive  how  it  perverts  the 
better  tendencies  of  his  book. 

In  spite  of  our  sympathy  for  these  novels 
and  their  author,  we  feel  that  be  knows 
nothinj;^  of  the  reserve  and  sanctity  of  do- 
mestic life  ;  and  though  the  character  of 
Julio  is  one  of  angelic  purity  and  spotless 
virtue,  it  must  be  said  that  those  who  es- 
poused his  cause  and  opinions  fell  far  short  of 
•that  standard  of  moral  dignity  of  which  he 
set  so  bri;;ht  an  example.  Tbdrese  is  not  an 
interestin<r  heroine ;  she  is  too  dogmatical 
and  to.)  unblushing  for  our  taste,  and  most 
alarmiujrly  ready  to  be  a  law  unto  herself. 
SometimeP,  however,  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  guided  l>y  others.  Iler  fathcr^s  death  left 
her  a  wealthy  heiress  as  well  as  an  orphan, 
and  though  her  first  impulse  was  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  to  put  her  fortune  at  Lo«l>:iire*B 
disposal  for  pious  and  polemical  purposes, 
common  senee  and  a  friend  whisper  that  she 
is  too  young  and  too  beautiful  to  make  ■acb 
A  step  reputable  or  wise.    This  friflod  pre- 
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vails  on  ber  to  try  another  religious  house 
where  the  sisters,  instead  of  living  like  Trap- 
pistes,  are  devoted  to  tuition  and  the  care  of 
the  poor.  The  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Nativity  promised  well ;  it  was  newly  estab- 
lished, and  was  under  the  care  of  a  parish 
priest  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  reli- 
gious extravagance.  But  extravagance  soon 
made  its  appearance,  and  Th^rese  found  that 
works  of  practical  piety  were  less  grateful  to 
Marie  de  Saint  Trdlody,  her  superior,  than 
works  of  supererogation  and  neuvaines  of 
prayers  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin  and  St. 
Agnes.  The  offices  of  the  ordinary  confessor 
were  at  a  discount,  and  a  monk  of  Ultramon- 
tane and  ascetic  tendencies  preferred  before 
him.  Under  his  auspices  the  nuns  became 
daily  more  quarrelsome,  and  also  less  edify- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  a  novice  thus  deeply  read 
in  convent  life  and  manners.  Innumerable 
petty  jealousies  appeared,  and  all  the  in- 
trigues consequent  on  the  election  of  a  su- 
nerior  oonvinc^d  Tberese  that  she  must  aban- 
don her  hope  of  finding  a  religious  house  in 
which,  as  a  sensible  woman,  she  would  not  be 
made  ultimately  both  wretched  and  ashamed. 
That  these  and  other  evils  exist  in  conventual 
life  no  person  will  deny  ;  but  the  Abb^  •  •  >• 
cannot  expect  these  details  to  pass  for  the 
whole  truth.  Women  havei^re  this,  and  will 
after  this,  find  it  possible  to  lead  active,  use- 
ful, and  comparatively  happy  lives  in  reli- 
gious retreats,  and  some  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
wisest,  of  their  sex,  have  obtained  very  dif- 
ferent results  from  the  experiment  which  an- 
swered so  ill  in  the  case  of  Th^rese.  Paris 
was  ber  next  point,  and  there  the  triumvirate 
of  reformers  employed  her  money  and  her 
talents  in  furthering  their  schemes.  Her  es- 
pecial province  as  a  nursing-mother  of  **  La 
Nouvelle  Eglise  **  was  to  canvass  the  women 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  to  en- 
gage them  to  renounce  the  old  plan  of  a  con- 
ventual education  for  their  daughters,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  governesses  aud  the  normal  school 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Fresh  in- 
stances come  daily  under  Th^rese's  notice  of 
the  bad  effects  of  consigning  the  youth  of 
France  almost  entirely  to  the  charge  of  Jesu- 
its and  nuns,  and  she  works  assiduously  in 
the  pitb  which  Loubaire  bad  marked  out  for 
ber.t  Thus,  m  a  bitter  opponent  of  nuns, 
nunneries,  and  all  their  works,  ends  the  ca- 
reer of  **  La  B^ligieuse"  in  these  two  ?ol* 
I1IIM09  whioh  an  in  trathoolj  a  aontinoatioB 
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of  **  Lc  Maudit."  Through  all  these  inci- 
dents the  Jesuits  play  their  part.  Infuriated 
by  the  sympathy  which  the  new  sect  inspires, 
they  writhe  under  the  sense  of  the  intellectual 
inferiority  of  their  own  arguments,  and  they 
take  counsel  together  how  they  may  suppress 
a  book  wiiich  they  cannot  answer  or  refute. 

The  actions  and  devices  of  the  two  parties 
are  woven  together,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Btory,  witii  a  slender  thread  of  romance,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  the  mur- 
der of  Loubaire  in  a  street  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain.  His  assassin  is  the  Com  to  de 
Saint-Ilermenegilde,  a  roui,  whose  madness 
is  partly  caused  by  love  for  Tlicrese,  partly 
by  the  wish  to  revenge  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
to  which  be  is  devoted,  on  the  man  whom 
he  considers  to  be  his  and  their  arch-enemy. 

Loubaire  is  buried  beside  Julio  on  the 
Pyrenean  mount,  and  after  life's  fitful  fever, 
both  sleep  well,  where  the  evening  sunbams 
still  linger  long  after  the  valley  is  gray  with 
the  shadows  of  the  coming  night,  and  where 
they  again  strike  in  the  early  morning  as 
heralds  of  the  approaching  dawn  : — 

**  Ilio  furor,  hie  mala,  schismata,  scandala,  pax 

sine  pjice; 
Pax  sine  litibus,  et  sine  luctibus,  in  Syon  aroe." 

So  sung  Bernard  the  Cluniac  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  and  00  painting  their  portion  in 
life,  and  their  hope  in  death,  bis  lines  might 
serve  as  a  device  for  these  two  martyrs  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  slain  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

To  give  a  rapid  and  perspicuous  precis  of 
^\c  largo  octavu  volumes  is  not  an  easy  task  ; 
but  we  have  attempted  such  a  sketch  of  their 
contents  as  might  enable  our  readers  to  ap- 
prehend the  plan  of  these  curious  books. 
Their  composition  has,  we  believe,  been  a 
work  of  conviction,  but  it  has  sometimes  been 
.one  of  temper  and  of  haste ;  and  characters 
have  been  sacrificed  throughout  to  situations 
upon  which  a  demonstration  could  be  made 
or  an  argument  founded. 

Some  of  the  dramatis  persorut'-tkiid  here 
perhaps  the  abbe's  work  resembles  real  life — 
are  singularly  uninteresting.  Louise,  for 
example,  abuses  the  privilege  of  a  heroine  to 

be  insipid,  and  the  Archbishop  of  T ,  M. 

Lc  Cric,  is  so  fiiintly  portrayed  that,  unless 
we  were  carefully  told  of  all  his  feelings  and 
peculiarities,  his  identity  would  hardly  bo 
palpable  to  the  reader.  Some  of  the  slighter 
•ketches,  on  the  other  band,  are  yery  luooete- 


ful.  Mademoiselle  de  Flamarens,  upon  wham 
probably  very  little  pains  was  bestowed,  ia 
thoroughly  lifelike,  and  Madame  de  Saint- 
Trdlody,  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Nativity,  disagreeably  so ;  her  narrow 
minded,  obstinate,  cold  temper,  being  aa  op- 
presdive  as  the  bad  air  of  a  Carmelite  cell. 
In  short,  <'  Le  Maudit  '*  and  '•  La  R^ligieoae  " 
are  two  portfolios  of  powerful  sketcbea — 
their  enemies  say  caricatures — of  all  the 
possible  trials  and  situations  of  a  typical  oa« 
rate  and  of  a  typical  novice,  whose  princi- 
ples and  opinions  run  counter  to  the  received 
order  of  things,  and  who  find  little  sympathy 
and  much  ill-will  in  the  sacerdotal  olaai. 
Agreeing,  as  we  muat  do  in  the  main,  with 
the  author's  views  as  to  monachiam  and  the 
abuse  of  clerical  power,  it  is  also  neoenaiy 
to  receive  his  statements  with  allowanoe  if 
not  with  some  measure  of  distrust.  He 
would  have  better  served  the  cause  be  haa  at 
heart,  did  he  not  show  so  much  of  a  vindic- 
tive temper,  and  thus  lay  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  exaggeration .  Having  said  thia, 
and  having  admitted  that  as  these  are  not 
mere  sensation  novels  by  an  author  who  haa 
had  the  luck  to  hit  upon  fresh  fields  and  pae- 
tures  which  are  new,  not  to  say  rank,  it  ia 
only  fair  that  they  should  stand  or  ikll  bj 
other  claims,  and  be  judged  by  other  stand- 
ards than  that  of  literary  taste. 

The  style  throughout  is  very  unequal,  often 
nervous  and  excellent,  seldom  careful,  bat 
never  spasmodic.  Thus  we  have  to  thank 
the  Abbd  *  *  *  for  sparing  us  five  Tolumei 
of  periods  copied  from  the  fatiguing  and 
melodramatic  manner  of  M.  Sue,  or  inflated 
with  all  the  bombast  of  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
when  French  prose  **  faisait  decadence  "  ia 
his  last  epic.  The  conversational  parta  are, 
perhaps,  those  in  which  the  want  of  finish  ia 
the  most  felt;  they  sometimes  have  great* 
merit,  and  at  others  they  sink  below  the 
level  which  we  could  have  thought  poanble 
in  an  author  of  so  much  power.  His  i 
is  so  varied  and  so  profound,  that  no  < 
would  do  it  justice ;  but  they  may  give 
notion  of  his  manner :  we  have  selected  theoi 
without  any  view  to  dramatic  value,  and  have 
rather  taken  passages  which,  while  tbej  give 
a  fair  idea  of  his  opinions,  also  do  joatioe  fee 
his  capacity  as  an  author  at  once  aatirioal  and 
grave. 

The  day  before  Julio  de  la  Clavi^ra  le- 
ceived  his  ordination,  he  learned  firoa  hie 
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friend  Auguste  Verdelon  the  renaons  which 
had  determiDed  him  not  to  take  orders. 
Verdelon  concluded  bis  argument  with  these 
words : — 

''•'• "  llie  bare  idea  of  finding  myself  engaged 
bj  solemn  ties  to  a  corporation  which  openly 
declares  itself  as  the  antagonist  of  all  forms  of 
social  emancipation  is  unendurable  by  me. 
From  the  day  in  which  I  said  to  myself,  Let 
us  leave  those  honest  but  blinded  men  who 
preach  about  the  light  and  make  the  eztin- 
cuishers  under  which  the  light  and  they  are 
both  dying  out, — from  that  day  I  have  been 
free  and  happy.' 

*'  Julio  listened  to  his  friend  with  the 
greatest  attention.  Many  a  time  had  he 
asked  himself  what  was  the  explanation  of 
this  grave  problem,  of  the  flagrant  contradic- 
tion between  the  social  theories  of  Christian- 
ity, BO  wide  and  so  emancipative,  and  the 
domineering  spirit  of  the  clergy.  His  nature 
was  a  liberal  one,  but  it  was  as  gentle  as  it 
was  intelligent,  and  he  believed  that  he  had 
found  a  solution  for  the  problem,  by  blaming 
men  only  for  the  ambitious  tendencies  of  the 
clergy  ever  since  the  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians had  made  them  the  only  intellectual 
guides  of  the  western  world.  Less  rigorously 
logical  than  the  inflexible  Verdelon,  he  had 
said  to  himself  that  there  was  much  good  to 
be  done  inside  the  limits  of  the  priesthood, 
and  that  he  might  take  its  vows  on  himself 
without  abjuring  his  warm  sympathy  for  the 
social  progress  of  mankind.  He  interrupted 
Verdelon.  *  Are  you  not  making  a  confusion 
here  ?  Why  blame  the  whole  clerical  body 
for  the  ambition  of  some  men,  whom  history 
shows  us  in  all  ages  as  aspiring  to  theocratic 
rule?  One  must  look  on  the  church  in  its 
human  aspect,  and  its  divine.  The  first  I 
give  over  to  your  anathemas,  for  man  defiles 
everything  he  touches  ;  but  the  second  is  no- 
ble, great,  and  will  never  perish.  ...  It 
ap|>ear8  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  make 
hiihte  to  enter  the  priesthcwKi,  and  to  carry 
back  to  it  much  of  the  spirit  it  has  lost.  Our 
tat»k  w(»uld  be  all  the  greater.' 

*♦ '  My  friend,  the  time  for  that  is  not  come. 
Every  earnest  man  who,  like  you,  may  wish 
t)  I'fl'ect  a  reconciliation  between  modern  so- 
ciety und  the  clergy  will  break  down  in  the 
Btnrgj^le.  I  love  you  for  your  noble  aspira- 
tions, but  I  see  all  the  sorrows  which  they 
pnpre  for  your  future.  Your  nature  is  too 
elevated  to  allow  you  to  cast  in  your  lot  with 
the  violent  party  which  now  governs  the 
clergy  ;  and  from  the  day  in  which  you  do 
not  join  these  men  in  hurling  maledictions 
agninnt  the  age,  and  in  singing  the  old  an- 
them of  praise  of  the  good  old  days  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  you  will  be  looked  upoo  with 
suspicion  and  ihrast  out  ■■  a  pariao.' 
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** '  My  dear  Verdelon,  I  deplore  as  you  do 
the  fatal  antagonism  to  their  times  in  which 
part  of  the  clergy  have  placed  themselves, 
out  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  case  with 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  body.  There  is  an 
intelligent  minority  which, 'faithful  to  old 
teaching,  has  known  how  to  escape  the  hurt- 
ful animus  of  which  you  speak.  This  minor- 
ity preserves  the  sacred  spark  in  the  church, 
and  constitutes,  with  ali  faithful  men  who 
daily  realize  with  more  and  more  distinctness 
the  grand  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  what  we 
may  call  |he  soiU  of  the  churco.  ...  I  re- 
gret that  you  have  not  my  courage,  Verde- 
lon.' 

**  *  It  is  too  painful  to  be  a  part  of  the  offi- 
cial  church,  and  to  have  to  condemn  at  every 
moment  the  spirit  bv  which  it  is  directed,  i 
hope  that  the  mildness  of  your  character, 
your  moderation  and  conciliatory  temper, 
may  render  a  position  more  easy  for  you  of 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  the  risks. 
If  you  succeed,  you  will  be  a  hero.  If  you  fail, 
you  will  be  a  martyr.' 

**  Already  the  shadows  were  deepening  in 
the  plain,  and  a  beautiful  setting  sun  pre- 
sented to  the  two  friends  one  of  those  specta- 
cles before  which  few  remain  impassive, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  countrios  not  too 
inland  can  behold  in  all  their  magnificence. 
The  Tast  and  serrated  chain  of  the  Pyrenees 
stretched  across  the    south,  like  a  curtain 

barred  with  purple  and  with  gold.    T lay 

in  the  middle  distance  between  the  spectators 
and  the  sun,  which  lit  up  the  edges  of  the 
clouds  by  which  it  was  half  enveloped,  the 
confused  mass  of  the  town  being  crowned  by 
the  spires  of  St.  S^verin,  and  by  the  high 
naves  of  its  churches.  A  whole  creation  of 
the  fancy  might  be  seen  in  the  fleecy  clouds 
which  covert  the  sky,  and  the  eye  might 
wander  forever  over  the  panorama  which  Na- 
ture, so  prodigal  of  her  wealth,  unrolled  at 
the  horizon.  .  .  .  As  they  reached  the  town, 
the  different  groups  of  seminarists  drew  to- 
gether, and  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
have  continued  their  conversation. 

*' After  retiring  to  his  cell,  Julio  turned 
over  again  in  his  mind  the  discussion  he  had 
had  with  his  friend.  How  often  had  he  said 
all  this  to  himself!  But  the  young  priest 
had  received  from  his  Maker  an  almost  an- 
selio  mind,  and  if  he  understood  the  dangers, 
he  also  had  a  presentiment  of  triumph. 
*  What,'  he  would  say,  *  is  Virtue,  if  she  does 
not  strive?  This  sacerdotal  world  upon  which 
I  am  entering  is  retrograde  and  unintelligent. 
But  what  then  ?  I  may  do  some  good  to  the 
poor,  the  weak,  and  the  neglected  of  this 
world.  I  may  be  as  a  providence  for  some 
years  to  any  hamlet  in  which  I  am  settled. 
No  doubt  I  shall  have  troubles,  contradio> 
iioDS,  mad  triaisi  bat  I  shall  finisb  my  ooiizsf 
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on  earth , — and  it  Rccms  to  promise  me  a  noble 
future'  " 

We  have  Bnid  that  Julio  was  sent  to  just 
such  an  liumMe  cure  when,  after  the  death  of 
M.  de  FlamnrenB,  he  was  appointed  to  St. 
Aventin.    Thus  he  carried  out  his  ideal : — 

*•  I  have  been  installed  for  a  month  in  my 
little  pni-HonajTo.  It  is  small  and  very  poor, 
but  I  U'vi  nlreadv  that  I  shall  soon  get  accus- 
tomed to  it.  I  have  simple  tastes,  and  shall 
be  nlvvayK  happy,  while  a  good  old  woman 
COU10H  every  day  to  prepare  my  food  and  put 
my  huuiMe  housekeeping  in  order.  These 
things  settled  I  am  free.  What  a  strange 
fate  hns  trauHported  me,  as  by  the  swirl  of 
hurri'^ane.  from  the  active,  intelligent  life  of 
a  lar^re  town  to  the  humble  existence  of  a 
poor  iii^hhind  village  !  But  I  shall  not  find 
mult  wiih  Providence,  lias  not  God  got  a 
design  in  everything  hed(>e8?  How  stupid 
of  UH  to  I'orget  that  ho  knows  best  by  what 
patbf,  srcep  or  easy,  our  pilgrimage  is  to  he 
accomplished.  I  bless  thee,  O  my  God! 
•  .  .  Then  my  mountain  borne  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful one  !  i  shall  like  it :  I  can  follow  my 
taetes  lor  natural  science,  and  very  interest- 
ing studios  I  shall  make.  Before  two  years 
are  over,  I  sliall  have  a  splendid  herbal.  .  .  . 
Wy  first  vinit  has  been  to  the  aire  of  Luchon. 
1  found  him  horribly  prejudiced,  for  in  our 
clerical  world  it  is  not  enough  if  victims  are 
stricken,  tliey  must  also  be  aspersed.  Our 
archhishop  must  have  been  writing  to  him  in 
bis  finest  style  al>out  the  tainted  sheep  over 
whom  he  id  recommended  to  keep  an  eye,  lest 
it  should  infect  the  rest  of  the  flock.  .  .  . 
It  is  evident  that  my  smallest  actions  are 
watched,  and  that  I  am  placed  under  thesur- 
Tcillanee  of  the  high  archiepiscopal  police. 
.  .  .  My  life  as  a  pastor  has  its  consolations. 
I  found  igtioniDce,  superstition,  and  routine 
among  these  poor  people ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
may  uproot  some  of  it.  I  am  accustoming 
my  poor  highlanders  to  understand  me,  and 
they  are  gr.iteful  for  the  pains  I  take  to  apeak 
to  them  in  the  plainest  words.  1  only  pro- 
pound (me  tiling  to  them  at  a  time,  and  I  pre- 
sent that  idea  over  and  over  again.  I  teach 
these  men  a<t  one  would  teach  children,  and 
see  the  advantage  of  this  method.  .  .  .  Iiast 
Thursday  there  was  an  official  dinner  at  Lu- 
chon. I  was  there,  and  so  were  the  whole  of 
the  clergy  of  the  canton,  and  I  observed  that 
I  was  the  ohject  of  a  general  and  lively  curi- 
osity. Tiicse  reunions  are  very  gay ;  the 
jokes  have  nothinj;  very  commendable  in 
them,  but  they  excite  plenty  of  laughter,  all 
Tuigar  as  they  are.  The  dinner  lasted  three 
hours,  so  did  the  hilarity  of  my  companions, 
who  ate  much,  drank  much,  and  made  noise 
onoagh.    As  the  jouDgest  aad  latest  arrival, 


I  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  i 
the  cure  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lys,  a  little 
parish  like  my  own.  I  talked  to  him,  and 
he  struck  me  as  more  simple,  more  tme,  and 
less  vulgar  than  the  rest  of  them.  Yet,  like 
me,  be  is  a  proscribed  person.  After  dinner, 
we  met  in  the  garden,  and  he  made  ine  uih 
derstand  that  he  was  the  object  of  an  unco- 
viable  supervision.  We  promised  to  see  e^h 
other  from  time  to  time.  .  .  .  Tn  my  botan- 
izing rambles  the  distance  will  not  seem  in- 
convenient. Besides,  I  feel  that  this  eolicude 
IS  killing  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  ha«%  a 
friend." 

This  cure  of  the  Valley  of  the  Lys  is  the 
Loubaire  who  afterwards  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  Julio's  history  both  for  evil  and  for 
good.  Is  this  picture  of  the  country  clergj 
of  southern  France  overdrawn  ?  We  fear  that 
there  are  some  districts  of  the  Welsh  and 
Scotch  highlands  where  a  gathering  of  tlie 
local  incumbents,  or  of  a  prefibytery,  would 
exhibit  similar  peculiarities  ;  and  if  we  ooi^ 
sider  the  position  of  the  inferior  clergy  in 
Prance,  we  can  hardly  think  that  Julio's 
neighbors  at  St.  Aventin  were  very  unlike 
what  he  describee  them.  Their  incomes,  or 
rather  their  stipends, — since  a  French  bishop 
receives  his  pay  like  an  admiral,  and  a  French 
priest  receives  his  like  a  petty  officer, — ^are 
slender.  The  stipends  of  some  incumbents  varj 
from  forty-eight  to  sixty-two  pounds;  while 
those  of  the  dcssercants  range  from  thirty -six 
to  forty-eight  pounds.  These  sums  are  eked 
out  by  the  parsonage  and  garden  ;  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  tempt  any  man  of  birth  and 
education  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  priesthood  must  be  consUntly 
recruited  from  the  peasant  population,  and 
the  result  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual 
tone  of  the  clergy  is  what  might  he  expected. 
It  is  an  object  for  a  peasant  proprietor  to  get 
bis  son  into  the  church.  The  future  se/iU' 
nariste  is  not  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  con- 
scription, and  a  father  who  objects  to  sending 
his  children  to  be  made  **  chair  h  poudro  " 
can  put  him  into  a  profeeBi<m  which  is  re- 
spectable in  bis  eyes,  and  which  insuros  him 
the  lifelong  possession  of  a  house,  a  garden, 
and  the  forty  pounds  a  year  which  baa  be- 
come proverbial  in  our  country.  We  said 
that  the  calling  and  statosof  a  curt  insured, 
or  rather  promised,  the  lifelong  enjoyment  of 
these  things ;  but  it  is  not  always  so.  Not 
only  must  the  recipient  stand  well  with  hit 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  atokUof  tha 
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hidden  reefs  on  which  Julio  and  Loahaire 
'  Btruck,  besides  the  more  pattnt  rock  of  of- 
fence which  laxity  of  morals  throws  in  his 
way,  but  he  is  answerable  for  his  conduct  to 
the  temporal  power  also,  lie  must  stand 
well  with  the  local  police,  with  the  mayors, 
and  with  the  heads  of  the  gens-d^armerie  of 
the  district,  and  he  must  make  himself  in  all 
political  questions  as  subservient  and  unob- 
trusive as  possible.  In  short,  his  life  is  a 
negation  of  everything  which  a  gentleman 
prizes,  and  an  outrage  on  many  of  the  feel- 
ings which  a  gentleman  possesses.  Such-  is 
the  situation  (since  the  Revolution  destroyed 
tlic  revenues,  and  the  Concordat  sold  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galilean  Church)  of  the  humble 
men  who,  in  Chateaubriand's  touching  words, 
have  '*  to  console  the  afflicted,  share  their 
mite  with  the  poor,  comfort  the  sick,  exhort 
the  dying,  bury  the  dead,  and  pray  for 
France."  It  is  almost  well  for  them  that 
their  antecedents  are  equally  humble,  and 
that  their  education  is  of  a  kind  little  calcu- 
lated to  turn  out  a  race  of  Galileos.  A  lower 
depth  is  reached  by  the  friars,  and  the  bet- 
ter are  they  fitted  to  act  the  spy  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Jesuits.  Thus  the  preaching 
friar  Don  Basile  came  down  to  St.  Aventin 
less  to  edify  the  parishioners  than  to  report 
on  the  young  heretic.  A  scene  between  Julio 
and  the  Ca{  uchin  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Abbe  •  •  •'s  satirical  vein  : — 
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**  Julio  showed  him  the  chamber  which 
awaited  him,  and  there  the  friar  deposited  a 
cargo  of  consecrated  articles  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  ;  he  was  then  offered  pome 
refitshments,  but  excused  himself  by  reason 
of  that  t>reakfa8t  at  Luchon  which  he  had  not 
yet  digested,  adding  that  he  should  keep  his 
appetite  for  dinner.  .  .  .  After  ail  arrange- 
ments for  the  friar  and  his  errand  had  been 
nmde,  Julio  drew  into  the  middle  of  the  room 
the  suiall  table  at  which  he  worked,  and  tak- 
ing his  microseo]r>e  from  a  drawer,  began  to 
'  exiunine  the  specimens  he  had  just  brought 
hunie,  with  a  view  to  classilyint^  them. 

*'  *  VVq  are  very  rich  here,  mon  pere^  in  min- 
eralogy. The  Pyrenees  having  only  risen, 
like  the  Apennines,  towards  the  end  of  the 
cretaceous  period,  are  found  to  contain  nearly 
all  the  rucks  of  the  igneous  and  sedimentary 
foruiatiuns.  These  mouotains,  therefore, 
furninh  nie  with  well-nigh  the  whole  history 
of  the  huceessive  ages  of  the  earth's  crufit.  I  j 
am  nil  the  more  favorably  placed  here  at  St. 
Aventin,  l)ecause  I  am  at  the  centre  of  the 
chain.  1  have  only  to  follow  tlie  torrent  of 
TArboust,  to  go  up  to  the  lak«  of  Seculigp, 


and  to  reach  the  peak  of  Espingo,  lees  distant 
but  more  dangerous  in  their  ascent  than  my 
mountain,  although  they  have  no  glaciers, 
and  I  find  myself  on  the  ridge  between 
France  and  Spain.  .  .  .  This  explains  to  you 
how  we  have  rocks  of  all  kinds,-— the  beauti- 
ful granites  of  which  the  monumental  baths 
of  Luchon  have  been  built,  with  syenites, 
porphyries,  and  marbles  of  all  colors.  I  will 
show  you  the  result  of  to-day's  exploration,' 
— and  passing  each  specimen  under  hi^lens, 
he  showed  them  to  the  monk.  *  Here  is  a 
granite  of  a  very  fine  ^rain.  .  .  .  Here  a 
piece  of  eruptive  quartz  of  the  ereatest  purity ; 
It  is  from  a  thick  seam  whicn  traverses  one 
ridge  of  the  mountain  in  all  its  length.  Re- 
mark, mon  pere,  by  the  aid  of  this  glass,  these 
little  black  crystals, — this  is  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese in  a  crystallized  form.  I  have  one 
bit  of  red  porphyry  as  fine  as  that  which  the 
Egyptians  used  for  their  sepulchral  edifices, 
their  sphinxes,  and  the  statues  of  their  gods. 
.  .  .  The  infiltration  of  springs  charged 
with  carbonates  of  chalk  and  the  apptnirance 
of  different  acids  have  occasioned  stalagmitee 
in  thick  masses,  which  are  quarried  under  the 
name  of  marbles ;  they  are  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  they  are  of  the  richest 
hues,  and  very  transparent ;  but  I  perhaps 
weary  you,  mon  pere,  with  twaddling  in  tbia 
way.' 

** '  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,'  replied  the  Capu- 
chin, in  whose  ears  these  words — orthuse, 
quartz,  oxyde,  carbonates,  and  stnlagiuites — 
sounded  like  so  many  words  out  of  the  Babylo- 
nian inscriptions.  Afterwards  he  muttered  to 
himself,  *  Well,  is  it  astonishing,  after  this, 
that  these  young  people  who  poke  their  noses 
into  science  should  become,  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  beasts  of  pride,  and  in  their  pride  wish 
to  reform  the  church  ?  Oh  !  blessed  and  holy 
ignorance,  thou  art  a  far  better  thing  !  * 

**  But  the  monk  did  not  wish  to  be  obliged 
to  preserve  a  silence  which  might  be  miKtaken 
for  a  modest  but  humiliating  avowal  that  he 
knew  nothing.  A  Capuchin  ought  to  know 
everything.  He  proceeded,  theretore,  to  seek 
in  the  remotest  lobes  of  his  brain  for  S4»me 
faint  traces  of  his  studies  in  Dom  Calmet's 
lectures  on  the  Deluge  and  the  age  of  the 
world. 

**  •  Do  you,  then,'  be  said  to  Julio,  *  believe 
in  these  successive  ftges,  ascribed  by  modern 
science  to  our  globe?  ' 

** '  Yes,'  replied  Julio, '  because  I  handle 
and  see  them.' 

*'  *  All  these  are  systems,  M.  le  Cure, — 
nothing  but  systems.' 

**  *  Systems,  I  admit,  but  if  founded  on  facts 
from  henoolorth  realities  in  science.' 

'"But  you  see  all  this  has  been  invented 
by  atheists;  it  is  against  religion.' 

*' '  Not  at  all,  numpere;  nligion  is  a  lerj 
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different  affair,  and  far  beyond  all  this.  What 
relation  iH  there  l)etween  religion  and  thestady 
of  all  the  phenomena  which  may  have  arisen 
during  the  cooling  of  the  globe,  when  it  passed 
from  its  incandescent  state  to  a  temperature 
suited  to  the  existence  of  plants  and  living 
organ  irtmn? ' 

**  *  But  still,  why  not  stick  to  what  Moses 
says?  lie  ascribes  all  this  to  the  Divine 
Power  in  six  days.  You  donH  doubt  that  God 
could  have  created  all  this  in  the  space  of  one 
second  ?  ' 

*'  *  Most  certainly  he  could — do  doubt  of 
that ;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  The  mat- 
ter in  hand  is,  to  discover  if  Gini  was  pleased 
to  organize  the  world,  with  its  mineral  crust, 
its  vegetables,  and  its  living  creatures,  in  a 
few  days,  or  through  several  millions  of  cen- 
turies. .  .  .  The  order  and  province  of  scien- 
tific truths  is  one  thing,  ana  the  order  of  re- 
vealed verities  issr)metning  very  diHtinct  from 
it.  The  Bihie  is  divine  in  the  matter  of  rev- 
elation ;  ic  wos  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  so  in  regard  to  science.  ...  Oh !  mon 
pere,  you  and  I  may  believe  or  not  believe  in 
the  teaching  of  modern  science,  as  we  think 
best,  but  we  cannot  change  by  one  iota  the 
valuable  attainments  of  Bci<:nce,  or  deprive  it 
of  a  step  that  it  has  gained.'  " 

The  curate  of  St.  Aventin  could  find  both 
labor  and  amusement  in  his  solitary  home, 
and  his  days  alternated  between  pastoral  la- 
bors and  such  researches  as  drew  upon  him 
the  censures  of  Father  Basile.  But  bis  mind 
was  too  eager,  and  his  necessity  fur  sympathy 
as  well  as  occupation  too  great,  to  make  rural 
life  ever  truly  acceptable  to  him.  For  him 
the  life  of  a  great  capital,  and  the  intercourse 
of  men  of  education,  was  almost  a  necessity, 
if  hid  mind  was  to  preserve  its  sanity  and 
to  be  saved  from  preying  on  itself.  Paris 
was  his  real  home ;  for  the  place  of  preacher 
at  St.  £.jstache,  and  the  labors  of  editing  his 
journal,  had  made  life  busy  and  almost  hope- 
ful to  a  priest  who  desired  to  labor  more 
abundantly,  and  to  mediate,  if  possible,  be- 
tween modern  society  and  the  sacerdotal 
party.  lie  wrote  thus  to  a  friend,  and  the 
letter  is  characteristic  of  the  Frenchman  and 
of  the  man  : — 

*'  I  thought  I  heard  the  voice  of  God  bid- 
ding ine  leave  the  field  of  religious  contro- 
verny  where  I  felt  that  I  had  suffered  loss  in 
defending  his  cause.  Yet  it  has  cost  mo 
much,  and  how  poignant  are  my  regrets!  I 
fancied  myself  settled  forever  in  Paris,  in 
the  middle  of  that  phalanx  of  men  whoso 
opinions  often  clashed,  but  who  were  all  seek- 
ers after  truth,  all  honest  and  loyai-boarted 


amid  the  ffax  and  reflux  of  hnman  thoagbti. 
They  were  noble  brothers  to  me.  Graeioadj  • 
did  they  open  their  ranks  to  recei?e  the  prieel 
who  could  and  would  not  yield  one  of  hie 
Christian  convictions,  but  wtioee  words  were 
never  bitter  against  any  doctrinee,  not  efcn 
against  those  which  ran  counter  to  bis  belief. 

*'  Men  bitted  with  Oatholidsm  murmured 
at  my  adoption  into  this  great  world  of  Ea- 
ropean  publicity.  I  was  a  living  protcii 
against  their  system  of  polemical  hatred,  and 
their  appetite  for  anathemas  and  perseoo- 
tions.  They  have  been  powerful  against  me. 
1  was,  humanly  speaking,  the  weakest,  and 
between  them  and  me  who  cared  fur  troth. 
Now  the  sacrifice  is  accomplished.  C9iina»- 
matum  est!  Oh  !  Paris !  Paris !  land  of  lib- 
erty and  life.  Paris !  the  new  Rome,  oon- 
quering  the  nations,  not  by  armed  legions, 
but  by  the  peaceful  phalanxes  of  thinkers, 
artists,  and  men  of  letters.  Pkiris!  receife 
in  this  letter,  which  one  friend  will  read  and 
then  give  to  the  winds,  the  last  farewell  of  one 
who  has  loved  thee  so  well,— of  one  who  was 
once  obscure  and  unknown,  and  whom  thoa 
hast  received  as  one  of  thy  men  of  mark  and 
might.  I  preserve  for  thee  the  imperishable 
love  of  a  son  !  In  the  wild,  restless  motion  of 
our  age  which  carries  away  men  and  thingp,  as 
the  tides  of  ocean  roll  up  the  weeds  that  ones 
lay  heaped  in  her  quiet  caves,  names  an 
soon  forgotten.  I  do  not  seek  for  myself  any 
^lory  which  might  be  won  from  others  who 
in  their  search  after  truth  have  labored  with 
as  much  ardor  and  os  much  love ;  but  leafe 
I  me  this  illusion, — that  in  the  day  when  this 
life  goes  out  in  solitude,  those  who  ones 
gras^  mo  by  the  hand,  as  a  pioneer  of  tbe 
future,  will  sometimes  recall  mv  name  to  the 
intellectual  world  which  I  loved." 

A  chapter  of  the  second  volume  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  world  which  Js- 
lio  did  not  love : — 

**  The  college  of  the  Jesuits  was  built  on 
the  sou  thern  side  of  the  town  of  T— -^ ,  wheie, 
being  a  vast  and  imposing  structure,  it  tow* 
ered  as  a  citadel  above  the  aristoeratio  quar- 
ters of  the  old  capital  of  Southern  Franee. 
Its  white  mass  caught  the  eye  as  much  as 
the  splendid  choir  of  the  Ciithednil  of  St. 
Etienne,  with  its  high  roofs  and  its  number^ 
less  buttresses.  The  reverend  fathers  had 
had  great  success ;  the  gifts  and  subecriptioos 
had  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  and  none  of 
the  hoped-for  successions  had  slipped  past 
them.  They  had  had  the  pleasure  of  eeeing 
expire  (duly  and  fully  prepared  by  the  sac- 
ra men  ts  of'^  the  church)  ooth  KL  Gdyron, 
Madame  de  Vateil,  and  M.  Legros;  and  so 
wise  were  the  precautions  they  had  taken^ 
that  in  all  these  instances  few  people  in  T— ^ 
(with  the  exception  of  those  inqaiaitaw  pe^ 
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Bone  who  always  8c«Dt  out  the  moet  secret 
transnctionH)  were  aware  that  four  or  five 
families  had  been  pillaged,  and  old  relatives 
in  their  second  childhood  robbed,  that  this 
luxurious  palace  might  be  built  for  the 
Jesuits.  M.  Tournichon  had,  with  equal 
despatch  and  method,  arranged  everything 
regarding  the  succession  of  Madame  de  la 
Clavicre,  ard  as  he  had  found  by  experience 
that  religious  bodies  never  err  on  the  side  of 
generosity,  he  armed  himself  with  his  ledger 
before  he  presented  himself  to  reckon,  as  it 
would  be  vulgarly  called,  with  the  reverend 
pere  provincial, 

**  The  porter,  well  knowing  the  considera- 
tion with  which  the  good  fathers  regarded 
the  old  man,  announced  bim  to  the  pere  pro- 
vincial with  that  smooth,  obsequious  tone  of 
voice  which  is  peculiar  to  such  pious  ser- 
vitors. 

'' '  M.  Tournichon,  if  yoa  please,  my  rev- 
erend father.' 

**  *  You  are  welcome,  M.  Tournichon. 
Well !  you  have  had  a  great  success  here  ! 
All  the  better — we  are  very  much  pleased.' 
**  *  Yes,  reverend  father.  She  maae  a  very 
holy  ending,  did  this  good  Madame  de  la 
Clavi^rc.  She  had  all  proper  honors,  and  I 
have  even  ordered  a  tomo.' 

**  *  Ah  !  very  right.  Yes,  a  tomb  .  .  . 
it  was  not  very  expensive  ?  ' 

**  *  I  ask  your  pardon,  mon  pere^  it  was 
dear  ;  but  I  made  a  bargain,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  that  we  are  out  of  it  for  five  hun- 
dred fninns.' 
**  *  Very  good.' 
**  *  Then,  reverend  father,  I  bring  yon  my 
little  account.  As  1  dare  say  you  do  not  care 
to  faciguc  yourself  with  all  the  details  of  this 
reckoning,  you  have  the  sum-total  at  the  end 
of  the  columns.  1  have  done  as  for  myself, 
and  as  a  good  administrator  for  the  church, 
in  tlie  mutter  of  a  pious  legacy.' 

**  *  Oil  !  the  worthy  man  !  We  are  very 
grateful  to  you.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  such 
go4xl  Christians  as  yourself  are  rare!  ' 

**  '  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  had  some 
trouble.  No  Whw  than  ten  years  have  I  been 
about  this  busineps ;  and  for  ten  years  to 
play  a  hand  at  cards  with  an  old  lady  whose 
wits  were  not  the  cause  of  her  death,  and 
who  often  played  very  ill' — 

— "  *  Was  not  amuning,  I  grant  it;  but 
then  how  meritorious  before  God  !  ' 

**  *  S.)  much  pains  and  perseverance  could 
hardly  fail.     Shortly  before  her  death  she  all 
but  changed  her  mind.' 
»*  '  Indeed  !  ' 

**  *  I  was  obliged  to  speak  Tery  sharply, 
and  tiie  old  thing  was  frightened.  I  remind- 
ed her  of  her  enpigements,  and  threatened 
her  with  the  vengeance  of  God  which  over- 
takes those  who,  having  got  upon  the  right 
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path,  dare  to  turn  back  :  and  I  secured  every, 
thing  at  last.' 

**  *  What  a  worthy  man  !  God  will  assur* 
edly  recompense  the  energy  with  which  yoa 
have  defended  his  cause.' 

** '  Well,  by  the  help  of  time  and  mon- 
sieur the  docttjr  with  his  perpetual  prescrip- 
tions, all  has  come  right ;  but  that  rogue  of 
a  doctor  !  he  has  sent  in  a  horrible  bill.' 

•' '  That  Dill  must  be  disputed.' 

'* '  1  have  done  so.  I  also  made  him  per- 
ceive that  if  he  was  so  exacting,  it  might 
bring  him  into  trouble  with  his  supporters, 
and  his  long  bill  of  three  thousand  fi-ancs ' — 

*'  *  Three  thousand  francs  !     Horrible  !  * 

— **  •  lias  been  tidily  reduced  by  two 
thirds^— the  third  demanded  with  very  many 
excuses.' 

•*  *  Admirable  !  You  are  really  adroit,  M. 
Tournichon  !  ' 

*^  The  old  man  having  then  unrolled  the 
valuation  of  the  Clavicre  succession,  pointed 
meekly  and  as  to  a  trifle,  at  the  sum  of  50,- 
270  francs  standing  among  the  expenses,  and 
repres'nting  at  five  per  cent,  the  honorari- 
ums, journeys,  and  other  outlays  of  all  Siirts 
of  the  above-named  Tournichon,  minus  which, 
the  all  and  whole  of  the  above  succession 
was  handed  over  by  him  in  its  integrity,  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  reverend  pere  provin' 
cial  at  his  good  pleasure. 

**  Though  this  reverend  personage  had  long 
known  how  to  estimate  the  disinterestedness  of 
Tournichon,  he  could  not  refrain  from  exclaim- 
ing, *  50,276  francs !  that  is  rather  strong, 
M.  Tournichon.' 

»•  *  Only  five  per  cent.,  my  reverend  father.' 

«» ♦  But  we  are  so  poor,  my  dear  M.  Tourni- 
chon.* 

»» •  Five  per  cent.,  reverend  father.' 

<*  *  You  should  do  something  for  our  labors 
of  piety,  M.  Tournichon.' 

*'  *  I  have  remembered  you  in  my  will,  rever- 
end father.  I  owe  too  much  to  the  church  and 
the  religious  orders  not  to  minister  to  them 
after  my  death  with  a  portion  of  my  mod- 
est competency  ;  but  yoa  understand  that  I 
have  a  daughter.' 

** '  Come,  oome  !  this  mast  be  arranged! 
We  will  look  at  this  bill  another  day ;  yoa 
will  then  be  more  accommodating.' 

**  *  Reverend  father,  at  my  a^  one  ought  to 
put  one*B  afiairs  into  order,  f  require  tran- 
quillity of  mind.  I  have  done,  believe  me, 
more  than  I  would  ever  do  for  any  but  for 
the  men  of  God.' 

**  Then  pointing  out  the  total  again  to  the 
Jesuit,  be  made  him  read, — 

Accepted  and  verified  by  us,'  adding, 
*  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  accept  and  sign 
this  now.' 

** '  It  is  dear,  yery  dear.  Yoa  will  not 
make  it  lest? ' 
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*'  *  No  ;  it  is  impossible,  reverend  father. 
It  is  not  five  per  cent.  ;  and  then  playing 
cards  for  ten  years  with  an  old  woman  for 
nothing !  * 

•*  The  reverend  father  took  up  a  pen,  hesi- 
tated, looked  at  it,  and  then  signed.  Then 
putting  the  voluminous  memorandum  among 
bis  papers,  he  murmured  to  himself,  *  That 
good  man  has  fleeced  us.' 

**  *  God  l)e  with  you,  reverend  father !  * 
answered  Tournichon,  as,  thankful  to  have 
had  his  account  settled,  he  made  a  profound 
obeieance  to  the  priest,  and  departea." 

In  this  way  the  Jesuits  of  T secured 

money  and  dealt  with  the  usurer.  Equally 
pungent  are  the  paragraphs  in  which  the  Abbi^ 
•  •  •  dcBcribeethe  Jesuits  of  the  capital,  when 
they  wanted  a  review  of"  L'Egliee  Nouvelle," 
and  hired  a  journalist  named  Pantaleon  La- 
bouc.  The  reverend  father  prescribes  the 
matter,  the  manner,  and  the  price  of  this 
critique,  which  is  evidently  the  counterpart 
of  some  of  the  Ultramontane  reviews  with 
which  the  author  and  his  publisher  have  been 
favored.  Characteristic  as  the  passages  are, 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  copy  them  and 
many  others  which  would  seem  to  ask  for 
admission.  We  have  given,  however,  extracts 
enough  to  show  the  style  and  temper  of  the 
Abbe  •  •  • ,  and  of  the  novels  in  which  he 
has  popularized  the  subject  of  clerical  life 
and  clerical  reform  in  France.  The  strife 
between  the  two  parties — between  the  Abso- 
lutibts  and  those  who,  by  timely  reforms,  wish 
to  make  the  Catholic  Church  free,  useful, 
and  respected — is  patent  to  the  world.  Nor 
is  the  French  Empire  the  only  field  on  which 
the  same  battle  is  likely  to  be  fought.  There 
are  tliose  who  think  that  what  is  passing  in 
the  whole  religious  world  of  to-day  is  but 
the  harbinger  of  a  great  approaching  change ; 
of  the  dissolution  of  that  system  of  mediasval 
theocracy,  which  has  exercised  for  a  thou- 
sand years  so  great  a  power  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men  and  the  fate  of  na- 
tions. Many  of  the  most  enlightened  minds 
of  this  age  arc  filled  with  a  presentiment  of 
an  approaching  storm ;  and  though  we  are 
unable  at  present  to  foresee  the  resulta  of  a 
great  ecclesiastical  revolution  (of  which  the 
fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Piipacy 
would  probably  be  the  signal),  yet  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  most  sanguine  or  the  most 
indifferent  to  ignore  that  in  every  European 
country  a  strong  religious  movement  is  taking 
place.    It  occurs  in  Protestant  klDgdoms  ma 


well  as  under  Catholic  rule,  and  it  aasumes 
different  shapes  according  to  the  complexion 
of  the  established  faiths,  the  temper  of  par- 
ties, and  the  attitude  which  the  hierarchj 
assumes  toward  the  educated  laity.  In  Italy, 
the  impetus  is  at  once  religious  and  politieid. 
In  Belgium,  politics  rather  than  controversies 
seem  to  deepen  a  feeling  which  is  directed 
less  against  creeds  and  dogmas  than  against 
measures  and  men.  Not  only  was  the  priestly 
party  defeated  in  the  late  elections,  bat  it  is 
believed  that  no  cabinet,  formed  on  an  IJltr»- 
montane  basis,  could  at  this  moment  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  £n|^ 
land,  the  situation  is  not  complicated  with 
any  political  bias  whatever,  and  the  present 
phase  of  religious  thought  appears  as  a  reac- 
tion from  the  two  last  movements  in  the  An- 
glican Church  against  the  Evangelical  and 
Tractarian  schools.  In  ScotUind,  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  placed  between  the  great 
Seceding  party  of  1843  and  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal body,  must  consider  her  interests,  and 
is  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  a  liturgical 
reform.  In  short,  the  controversy  is  world- 
wide, though  it  is  in  Italy  chiefly  that  men 
see  the  day  approaching.  Thus  it  is  that  tba 
praise  or  blame  of  originality  in  his  views 
cannot  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  '*  Ls 
Maudit.'*  If  M.  Michelethas  for  years  been 
the  terror  of  the  Jesuits,  who  wince  under 
that  fierce  and  well-applied  lash,  the  anti- 
papal  movement  in  Italy  has  assumed  greal 
proportions,  and  the  names  of  Passaglia  and 
of  Liverani  are  as  unwelcome  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal ears  as  the  author  of  the  **Maudit'* 
could  ever  wish  to  become.  In  that  mass  of 
Italian  reactionary  literature,  priestly  pens 
are  mostly  employed.  Mongini  is  in  orders, 
Monsignore  Tiboni  pleads  for  the  seculariai- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  Reali  is  a  canon,  and  the 
disclosures  as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  these 
men  are  all  inimical  to  priestcraft,  if  not 
actually  to  the  priests.  This  Free  Church 
party  has  its  newspapers,  the  Cohnrui  A 
FuocOf  edited  by  Don  L.  Zuccaru,  which 
might  vie  with  the  imaginary  journal  of  Ju- 
lio, and  they  have  their  cheeper  publications, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  pamphlets  and  alma- 
nacs, command  an  enormous  sale.  The  *'  AI- 
manaooo  Populare"  is  most  vigorous  against 
the  Jesuits,  and,  though  it  is  a  contraband 
article  in  pious  families,  eighty  thousand 
copies  of  this  book  alone  were  sold  in  tim 
year  1802. 
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Ilavino;  thrown  in. his  lot  with  the  thinkers 
and  politicians  of  thisnchooi,  the  Abb^  •  •  • 
has  the  Batinfaction  of  feeling  that  in  his 
work  of  reforniution  in  the  Gallican  Church 
be  is  not  without  examples  or  without  sym- 
pathizers. While  an  an^ry  camarilla  classes 
him  with  Renan,  men  of  cool  judgment  see 
that  his  place  is  with  Cavourand  with  Azeg- 
lio,  with  Patisaglia,  if  not  with  the  earlier 
reformers.  But,  as  the  Free  Church  of  Italy 
has  refused  to  sympathize  with  the  Walden- 
sian  CDUiiuunitics,  so  the  Ahl)c  *  *  *  shows  no 
leaninir  to  any  Protestant  Church,  and,  in- 
deed, lie  si^ujs  inclined  to  do  Protestantism 
less  than  justice  where  he  says,  *•  The  Ref- 
ormation has  ))een  barren  of  religious  re- 
sults. By  it  old  Catholicism  was  overthrown, 
but  it  has  not  made  one  Christian  the  more  ; 
and  in  the  Reformed  churches,  quite  as  much 
as  in  the  lands  of  prelates  and  monks,  life  is 
dying  out  in  that  state  of  atonic  scepticism 
which  has  become  the  complaint  of  souls 
disgusted  with  the  old  forms  in  which  the 
gospel  was  wrapped  during  the  Middle  Ages." 
A  better  acquaintance  with  the  shape  which 
religious  cuntroversy  has  assumed  io  our 
country  would,  we  think,  induce  the  Abbe 
•  •  •  to  alter  this  sentence,  which,  however 
much  or  little  it  may  apply  to  the  Protestant 
schools  of  Germany,  is  wholly  inappn)priatc 
to  the  fieedom  of  inquiry  and  earnestness  of 
thought  whieli  will  make  this  epoch  memor- 
able in  our  own  church.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  long-existing  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Reformed 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  narrow  peculiarities 
which  sectarians  exhibit  in  every  country, 
have  indis{)osed  men  like  this  unknown  abb^ 
to  claim  religious  kinship  with  Protestants, 
however  much  they  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
intelleetual  results  of  our  Reformation. 

A  review  of  the  books  before  us  would  be 
incomplete  unless  we  gave  our  readers  a  pre- 
cise account  of  the  direction  which  this  move- 
ment has  taken  in  France,  and  of  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  its  directors.  We  give  the 
author's  own  words,  where  he  describes  his 
ideal  church  of  the  future,  prepared  for  no 
scpiration  and  no  schism,  but  desiring  the 
work  to  l)o  iK'gun  and  carried  out  by  every 
hearth,  as  loyally  and  as  efTectually  as  io  the 
temples  and  by  the  altar.  Ue  has  spoken  of 
the  contradictions  and  sufferings  experienoed 
by  cnlighuned  Catholics,  of  Lacordaire,  of 
M.  de  Lammenais,  of  the  brothers  AUignol, 
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of  the  curate  Dagomer,  and  of  others  who 
have  combated  the  Ultramontane  and  per- 
verse tyranny  of  the  day  (contradictions 
which  are  not  wholly  unknown,  we  may  be- 
lieve, to  such  men  as  Count  Montalembert, 
the  Prince  de  Broglie,  and  Sir  John  Acton)^ 
apd  yet  he  encourages  Catholics  of  this  cali- 
bre to  hope  : — 

**  The  salvation  of  the  church  must  corns 
from  this  party,  wbich,  being  moderate  and 
full  of  faith,  wise  and  intelligent,  knows  that 
it  must  not  follow  in  the  path  of  folly,  theoo- 
racy,  and  mysticism.  .  .  These  are  the  be- 
lievers of  the  church  of  the  future ;  they 
are  its  embryos.  They  ftirm  the  elementaij 
church,  as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  has  io  it 
the  life  of  the  tree  which  is  to  come  from  it, 
complete  in  roots,  trunk,  and  branches. 

*'  Tiiese  are  the  peaceful  initiatoi-s  of  a  new 
order. 

**  But  these  are  the  bard  conditions  of  their 
apostleship  : — 

**  To  remain  in  the  visible  church  ;  to  bo- 
long  to  her  soul,  to  the  best  part  of  her,  to 
her  real  life.  To  accept  of  her  wornhip  as  it 
is  at  present  (since  worship  is  transformabls 
in  its  nature,  and  may  be  modified  by  time,  till 
it  return  to  the  simplicity  of  primitive  ages) 

**  Never  to  break  with  Rt>me  or  with  epis- 
copacy. This  is  the  capital  point.  Popes 
and  bishops  sit  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  as  the 
princes  among  priests  sat  in  the  days  of  the 
synagogue  in  the  chair  of  Moses.  They 
must  be  loved  and  respected  ;  for  an  immense 
number  of  these  men  of  the  old  church  are 
men  of  virtue,  and  it  is  among  them  that  the 
new  church  must  find  her  apostles. 

*'  To  separate  ourselves  plainly  and  openly 
fnmi  the  fanatical  Ultramontane  sect ;  to  un- 
mask its  dangerous,  anti-evangelical  spirit; 
to  break  formally  with  these  Pharisees  of  the 
latter  days,  who  are  the  curse  of  Christian 
society,  because  they  discredit  Christianity, 
and  render  it  odious  to  simple  people  who 
are  not  hostile,  but  indifferent  to  the  grand 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

*'  To  stigmatize  these  hypocrites  of  the  new 
Law,  to  show  them,  like  their  fathers  of  the 
old  Law,  paying  their  tithe  of  mint  and  cum- 
in, and  pursuing  with  implacable  hatred  the 
true  worshippers  of  God, — whited  sepulchres 
wearing  their  rosaries  to  be  seen  of  men,  and 
to  pass  for  saints. 

''  This  is  the  new  work.  It  is  great  and 
bold,  but  it  is  lawful. 

*'  We  will  have  no  schism ;  for  schism  is 
isolation,  and  a  loss  of  strength. 

**No  heresies  ;  .  .  .  the  one  which  has  to 
be  combated  is  the  substitution  of  man  for 
God;  when  we  exaggerate  the  rights  granted 
by  Christ  so  the  bead  of  ()is  chorob. 
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'*  To  reronin  invincible  in  the  orthodox  that  it  is  impoetiible  to  say  whether,  in  ap» 
Catholic  faith;  there  lies  our  strength,  and  preciating  this  first  truth,  it  would  also  lay 
we  wiii  dogmatize  in  nothing.  .  .  .  We  must  hold  of  the  greater  truth  by  which  it  is  fol- 
be  iinpft88,hle  and  patient  |  j^^^^  .       j^  ^  ^  collective  re- 

**  We  must  disabuse  the  minds  of  women.  .'.,.      .  •''  «>^  v»  wt.cvM»«»  *c- 

.  .  .  Let  them  know  that  religion  is  great,  s^nBibihty  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  order 
but  that  the  systems  of  the  men  who  direct  *^"a  support  of  the  laws.  Our  author  baa 
them  are  narrow  and  dangerous.  Let  them  observed  a  more  than  marked  reticence  on 
be  saved  from  a  mysticism  which  w  their  this  head,  as  if  the  political  liberties  of  his 
death,  from  puerile  practices  which  take  up  country  w«re  wholly  out  of  his  thoughts. 
!?uL^'!"I.!:.!/1'^.u!T.'^.^»!:.^^^^  ^«  '«  discreet,  but  we  cannot  believe  him  to 

be  indifferent  or  ignonmt  of  the  civil  and  bo- 


which  tortures  their  conscience.  Much  harm 
has  been  unwittingly  done  in  the  ciiurch  by 
women,  and  tliey  ought  to  repair  it.'' 

Such  is  the  programme  of  the  Abb^  •  •  •^ 
Is  it  practieahle?  and  if  practicable,  what 
would  be  its  results?  Assuredly  the  influ- 
ence of  such  reforms  would  not  be  religious 
only.  Were  such  a  transformation  to  l)ecome 
general,  it  would  make  a  great  political 
movement  again  imiAincnt  in  France.  The 
first  effect  of  such  teaching  and  belief  i^ould 
be  to  convince  every  Frenchman  and  woman 
that  he  and  she  are  responsible  agents  ;  and 
the^first  claim  of  every  responsible  being  is 
liberty.  The  French  nation  has  gone  through 
Buch  singular  and  repeated  changes,  and  has 
alternated  so  between  tyranny  and  license, 


clal  result  if  his  religious  hopes  should  be 
realized.  To  what  extent  he  is  ever  to  be 
gratified  is  a  grave  as  well  as  a  curious  ques- 
tion, and  being  himself  without  data,  he 
must  be  content  to  wait  for  the  answer.  Thai 
is  hid,  he  says,  and  '*  is  the  secret  of  God," 
— "but  this,'^  he  adds,  **  is  no  secret, — that 
the  human  mind  will  conquer,  for  it  will  not 
let  itself  be  taken  in  the  webs  of  theocracy ; 
and  that  caste  must  give  way  which  is  now 
so  powerful,  and  which,  with  a  cunning  long 
unperceived  by  the  masses,  has  interwoven 
its  personal  interests  with  those  of  religion. 
It  must  perish,  but  this  shall  endure,  even  the 
truth  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  which  fadeth 
not  away." 


7^6  great  age  of  the  world  is  deduced  firom 
the  age  of  ti-ees,  by  Mr.  Harland  Coultas,  lectur- 
er at  the  Cbariog  Cross  Hospital.  In  an  article 
in  the  Popular  Science  Review ,  Mr.  Coultas 
says,— 

**  There  are  trees  now  in  England  whose  great 
age  cannot  be  doubted,— otiks,  which  were 
planted  before  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  which  are  therefore  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  oM.  The  yew-trees  {Taxus  baccata)  are 
still  older.  On<»  still  growmg  at  Fountains  Abbey, 
near  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire,  was  examined  by  Pen- 
nant in  1770,  and  was  then  more  than  twelve 
hundred  years  old  ;  and  another,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Braburn  in  Kent,  according  to  the  meas- 
urement of  Kvelyn,  in  1660,  had  then  attained 
an  age  of  2,8^0  years,  and  consequently  is  now 
more  than  three  thousand  years  old.  Now  we 
know  from  experience  that  the  same  specific 
ibrms  of  herbaceous  plants  have  been  continued 
ibr  several  genenitions.  Apply  this  to  ligneous 
species,  such  as  the  oak  and  the  yew,  and  sup- 
pose these  old  English  oaks  and  yews  to  have  bern 
preceded  by  only  twenty  generatioDB  of  the  same 


species, — and  why  should  we  not  ? — and  yon  get 
for  the  oak  form  an  antiquity  of  sixteen  thoasaiid 
years.  But  if  our  readers  hesitate  to  accept  this, 
then  we  must  remind  them  of  those  famous  for- 
eign trees,  the  mammoth  pines  of  California 
and  the  Baobab  of  Africa,  which  are  known  to 
have  been  in  existence  for  several  thousand  years. 
If  we  limit  the  number  of  preceding  generatk>D8 
of  these  trees  to  only  four,  then  the  prior  exist- 
ence of  the  species  must  be  immediately  dated 
back  twelve  thousand  years  for  the  CiUifomia 
pines,  and  for  the  Baobab,  which  is  upwards  of 
five  thousand  years  old,  twenty  thousand  years  I 


"Thebb  are  now,*'  says  the  Union^  «•!« 
France  6  cardinals,  15  archbishops,  G9  bishops* 
155  vicars-general,  660  canons,  8,896  cures, 
20,680  officiating  priests,  10,000  supemumersij 
ditto,  80,000  seminarists,  and  50,000 
belonging  to  diSiBie&t  religious  orders." 
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PART   XI. — CDAPTEE  XXXU. 

The  fatigue  of  Bight-seeing,  woand  up  by 
ft  frantic  rush  to  the  railway  to  be  in  time 
for   the  train,  which   after  all  was  a  train 
quite  at  leisure,  as  most  passengers  are  in 
Italy,  was  too  much  for  the  early  budding 
of  Colin's  strength,  and  laid    him   up  for 
a  day  or  two,  as  was  only  natural,   an  oc- 
currence which  had  a  curious  effect  upon  the 
little  household.      To  LAuderdale  it  was  a 
temporary  return  into  those  mists  of  despair 
which,  jtfirtly  produced  by  the  philosopher's 
own  snd  experience,  had   made  him  at  first 
come  to  so  abrupt  a  conclusion    touching 
Colin^s  chances  of  life.     When  he  saw  him 
once  more  prostrated,  Lauderdale's  patience 
and  courage  alike  gave  way.     He  became  like 
a  man  in  a  sinking  ship,  who  has  not  compo- 
sure to  awnit  the  end  which  is  naturally  at 
bund,  hut  flings  himself  into  the  sea  to  meet 
it.     He   talked   wildly  of  going   home,  and 
bitterly  of  the  utter  privation  of  comfort  to 
which  his  invalid  was  exposed  ;  and  his  heart 
was  closed  for  the  moment  even  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  Alice.     **  If  it  hadna   been  for 
you  !  'Mie  said  within  his  clinched  teeth,  turn- 
ing away  from  her,  and  was  not  safe  to  speak 
to  for  the  moment.  But,  oddly  enough,  the  ef- 
fect of  Colin's  illness  upon  the  others  was  of 
an  entirely  different  character.     Instead  of 
dihtrcHtiing  Meredith  and  his  sister,  it  pro- 
duced,  by  some  wonderful  subtilo    action 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  an  exhil- 
arating effect  upon  them.    It  seemed  to  prove, 
samehow,  to   Alice    especially,  that   illness 
was  a  general  evil   distributed  over  all  the 
World  ;  tliat  it  wan  a  usual  thing  for  young 
men  to  be  reduced  to  weakness  and  obliged 
to  be  careful  of  themselves.    **  Mr.  Campbell, 
you   ^ee,   is  just  the  same  as  Arthur.     It 
is  a  great  deal  commoner  than  one  thinks,*' 
the  [KX)r  little  girl  said  to  Sora  Antonia,  who 
had   charge  of  the   house  ;  and  though  her 
feelings  towards  Colin  were  of  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  even  affectionate  description,  this 
thou;;ht  was  a  sensible  consolation  to   her. 
^lendith  rcgard(»d  the  matter  from  a  different 
point  of  view.     **  I  have  always  hoped  that 
he  was  one  of  the  clu)t*en,"  the  invalid  said, 
when    he  heard  of  Cv)lin's   illness ;  **  but   1 
found  that  God  was  leaving  him  alone.     We 
always  judge  his  ways  prematurely  even  when 
we  least  intend  it.  We  ought  to  thank  God  that 
our  dear  friend  is  feeling  his  hand,  and  is 


subject  to  chastisements  which  may  lead  him 
to  Christ.-' 

*'  Callant,"  said  Lauderdale,  fiercely, 
**  speak  of  things  ye  understand  ;  it's  not 
for  you  to  interfere  between  a  man  and  his 
Maker.  A  soul  more  like  Him  of  whom  you 
dare  to  speak  never  came  out  of  the  Al- 
mighty's hands.  Do  you  think  God  is  like  a 
restless  woman  and  never  can  be  done  med- , 
dling?"  said  Colin *s  guardian,  betrayed  out 
of  his  usual  self-restraint ;  but  his  own  heart 
was  trembling  for  his  char^,  and  he  had  not 
composure  enough  to  watch  over  bis  words. 
As  for  the  sick  man,  whose  own  malady 
went  steadily  on  without  any  great  pauses  or 
sudden  increase,  he  lifted  his  dying  eyes  and 
addressed  himself  eagerly,  as  ho  was  wont, 
to  his  usual  argument. 

"  If  any  man  can  understand  it,  I  should," 
said  Meredith.  *'  Can  I  not  trace  the  way 
by  which  he  has  led  me  ?— a  hard  way  to  flesh 
and  blood.  Can  I  not  see  how  he  has  driven 
me  from  one  stronghold  after  another,  leaving 
me  no  refuge  but  in  Christ?  And,  such  being 
the  case,  can  you  wonder  that  I  should  wish 
the  same  discipline  to  my  friend  ?  The  only 
thing  I  should  fear  for  myself  is  restoration  to 
health  ;  and  are  you  surprised  that  I  should 
fear  it  for  him?  " 

**  I  am  not  surprised  at  anything  but  my 
ain  idiocy  in  having  any  hand  in  the  matter," 
said  Lauderdale,  and  he  went  away  abruptly 
to  Colin 's  room  with  a  horrible  sense  of  calam- 
ity and  helplessness.  There  was  something 
in  the  invalid's  confident  explanation  of  God's 
dealings  which  drove  him  half  frantic,  and 
filled  him  with  an  unreasonable  panic.  Per- 
haps it  was  true ;  perhaps  those  lightnings 
in  the  clouds  had  been  but  momentary — a 
false  hope.  When,  however,  with  his  agi- 
tation so  painfully  compressed  and  kept  un- 
der that  it  produced  a  morose  expression  upon 
his  grave  fiicc,  he  went  into  Colin's  room,  he 
found  his  patient  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  his 
great-coat  over  his  shoulders,  writing  with 
a  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book  which  his 
faithful  attendant  had  given  him  to  "  keep 
him  quiet." 

••  Never  mind,"  said  the  disorderly  invalid. 
**  I  am  all  right,  Lauderdale.  Give  us  pen 
and  ink,  like  a  kind  soul.  Tou  don't  imag- 
ine I  am  ill,  surely,  because  1  am  lasy  after 
last  night  ?  " 
'*  I've  given  up  imagining  anything  on  the 
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Bubject/'said  Colin^sgrim  gaardian.  *<  When 
a  man  in  his  senses  sets  up  house  with  a 
parcel  of  lunatics,  it's  easy  to  divine  what 
will  come  of  it.  Lie  down  in  your  bed 
uid  keep  quiet,  and  get  well  again  ;  or  else 
get  up,"  said  Lauderdale,  giving  vent  to  a 
sharp,  acrid  sound,  as  if  he  had  gnashed  his 
teeth,  **  and  let  us  be  done  with  it  all,  and 
go  home." 

At  this  Colin  opened  his  quiet  brown  eyes, 
which  were  as  far  from  being  anxious  or 
depressed  as  could  well  be  conceived,  and 
laughed  softly  in  his  companion's  face. 

•*  This  comes  of  Meredith's  talk,  I  sup- 
pose," he  said  ;  **  and  of  course  it  has  been 
about  me,  or  it  would  not  have  riled  you. 
How  often  have  you  told  me  that  you  under- 
stood the  state  of  mind  which  produced  all 
that?  He  is  very  good  at  the  bottom,  Lau- 
derdale," said  Colin.  **  There's  a  good  fellow, 
give  me  my  little  writing-case.  I  want  to 
write  it  out." 

<»You  want  to  write  what  out?"  asked 
Lauderdale.  •  *  Some  of  your  nonsense  verses  ? 
I'll  give  you  no  writing-case.  Lie  down  in 
your  bed  and  keep  yourself  warm.  You're 
awfu'  fond  of  looking  at  your  ain  productions. 
I've  no  doubt  it*s  terrible  rubbish  if  a  man 
could  read  it.  Let's  see  the  thing.  Do  you 
think  a  parcel  of  verses  in  that  halting  *  In 
Memoriam  '  metre — I'm  no  saying  anything 
against  *  In  Memoriam  ; '  but  if  /  set  up  for  a 
poet,  I  would  make  a  measure  for  mysel' — is 
worth  an  illness?  and  the  cold  of  this  wretch- 
ed place  is  enough  to  kill  any  rational  man. 
S^taly !  I  wouldna  send  a  dog  here,  to  be 
perished  with  cold  and  hunger.  J)f>  what  I 
tell  you,  callant,  and  lie  down.  It .  thows  an 
awfu'  poverty  of  invention,  that  desire  to 
copy  everything  out." 

**  Stuflf !  "  said  Colin  ;  **  you  don't  suppose 
it  is  for  myself.  I  want  to  give  it  to  some- 
body," said  the  young  man,  with  a  conscious 
smile.  And  to  look  at  him  with  his  counte- 
nance all  aglow,  pleasure  and  fun  and  affec- 
tion brightening  the  eyes  which  shone  still 
with  the  gentle  commotion  of  thoughts  ter- 
minating in  that  writing  of  verses,  it  was 
hard  to  consider  him  a  man  whom  God  for  a 
solemn  purpose  had  weighted  with  affliction, 
— as  he  had  appeared  in  Meredith's  eyes. 
Rather  he  looked,  what  he  was,  one  of  God's 
most  joyful  and  gifted  creatures;  glad  with- 
out knowing  why, — glad  because  the  sweet 
imaginations  of  youth  had  possession  of  him, 
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I  and  filled  heaven  and  earth  with  brate  ap- 
paritions. Love  and  cariosity  bad  intro- 
duced into  the  heart  of  Lauderdale,  as  &r  as 
Colin  was  concerned,  a  certain  feminine  ele- 
ment, and  he  laughed  unsteadily  out  of  a 
poignant  thrill  of  relief  and  consolation,  as 
he  took  the  book  from  his  patient's  bands. 

"  He's  no  a  callant  that  can  do  without 
an  audience,"  said  Lauderdale ;  "  and,  see- 
ing it's  poetry  that's  in  question,  no  doubt 
it's  a  female  audience  that's  contemplated. 
You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  Colin. 
She's  bonnie,  and  she's  good ;  and  I'm  no 
free  to  say  that  I  don't  like  her  all  the  better 
for  caring  for  none  of  these  things  ;  but  I  Be% 
no  token  that  she'll  ever  get  beyond  Watts's 
hymns  all  her  days.  You  needna  trouble 
your  head  about  writing  out  things  for  her.** . 

Upon  which  Colin  reddened  a  little,  and 
said  '*  stuff!  "  and  made  a  long  grasp  at  the 
writing-case ;  which  exertion  cost  him  a  fit 
of  coughing.  Lauderdale  sat  in  the  room 
gloomily  enough  all  day,  asking  himself 
whether  the  color  was  hectic  that  brightened 
Colin 's  cheeks,  and  listening  to  the  sound  of 
bis  breathing  and  the  ring  of  bis  voice  with 
indescribable  pangs  of  anxiety.  When  even- 
ing came,  the  watcher  had  considerably  more 
fever  than  the  patient,  and  turned  his  eyes 
abroad  over  the  Campagna,  with  a  gaze  which 
saw  nothing  glorious  in  the  scene.  At  that 
moment  the  sun  going  down  in  grandeur  over 
the  misty  distance,  whish  was  Rome — the 
wonderful  belts  and  centres  of  color  in  the 
vault  of  sky  which  covered  in  that  melancholy 
waste  with  its  specks  of  ruin — were  nothing 
in  Lauderdale's  eyes  in  comparison  with  the 
vision  that  haunted  him  of  acosy,  homely  room 
in  a  Scotch  farmhouse,  full  of  warm  glimmers 
of  firelight  and  hearth  comforts.  **  He  would 
mend  if  he  were  but  at  home,"  he  said  to 
himself,  almost  with  bitterness,  turning  his 
eyes  from  the  landscape  without,  to  which  he 
was  indifferent,  to  the  bare  white  stony  walls 
within.  He  was  so  cold  sitting  there, — he 
who  was  well  and  strong, — that  he  had  pot  on 
his  great- coat.  And  it  was  for  this  he  had 
brought  the  youth  whom  he  loved  so  far 
away  from  those  **  who  belonged  to  him  "  ! 
Lauderdale  thought  with  a  pang  of  the  mis- 
tress and  what  she  would  say  if  she  could 
see  the  comfortless  place  to  which  she  had 
sent  her  boy.  Meanwhile,  the  patient  who 
caused  so  much  anxiety  was  for  his  own 
part    very  comfortable,  and  copied  out  bis 
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Terses  with  a  care  that  made  it  Tery  apparent 
he  had  do  iDtention  of  coming  to  a  epeedy 
end,  either  of  life  or  its  enjoyments.  He  bad 
not  written  anything  for  a  lon^  time,  and  the 
exerciee  was  pleasant  to  him  ;  and  when  be 
had  finished,  be  lay  back  on  his  pillows ,^  and 
took  the  trouble  to  remark  to  Lauderdale 
upon  the  decorations  of  the  poor,  bare,  stony 
chamber  which  the  philosopher  was  cursing  in 
his  heart.  *'  We  are  before  them  in  some 
tbingH/'  said  Colin,  reflectively  ;  **  but  they 
beat  us  in  a  great  many.  See  bow  simply 
that  effect  is  obtained,— just  a  line  or  two  of 
color,  and  yet  nothing  could  bo  more  perfect 
in  its  way."  To  which  observation  Laa- 
derddle  responded  only  by  an  indescribable 
growl,  which  provoked  the  laughter  of  bis 
unruly  patient.  The  next  ohservation  Colin 
made  was,  however,  received  with  greater 
fuvor  ;  for  he  asked  plaintively  if  it  were  not 
time  for  dinner, — a  question  more  soothing  to 
Lauderdale's  feelings  than  volumes  of  remon- 
strances, lie  carried  Colin's  portion  into  the 
room  when  that  meal  arrived  from  the  Trat- 
toria, scorning  female  assititance,  and  arrang- 
ing everything  with  tbot  exquisite  uncouth 
tenderness  which,  perhaps,  only  a  woman 
could  do  full  justice  to  ;  for  the  fact  is  that 
Colin,  though  ravenously  hungry,  and  fully 
dit^poeed  to  approve  of  the  repast,  bad  a  mo- 
mentary thought  that  to  have  been  served  by 
^the  little  houK'keeper  herself,  had  that  been 
possihle,  would  have  been  ever  so  much  pleas- 
anter.  When  the  darkness  had  hushed  and 
covered  up  the  Campagoa,  and  stilled  all  the 
village  sounds,  Lauderdale  himself,  a  little 
flushed  from  an  address  he  had  just  been  de 
liverin^  to  Meredith,  went  in  and  looked  at 
the  sleeping  lace  which  was  so  precious  to 
him,  and  tortured  himself  once  more  with 
questions  whether  it  might  be  fever  which 
gave  color  to  the  young  man's  cheek.  But 
Colin,  notwithstanding  his  cold,  was  breath- 
ing lull,  long  breaths,  with  life  in  every  in< 
epilation,  and  his  friend  went  not  uncomfort- 
ed  to  bed.  While  Colin  hiy  thus  at  rest, 
Meredith  had  resumed  his  writing,  and 
was  working  into  his  current  chapter  the 
eoiivornutioii  which  had  just  taken  place. 
**  The  worldly  man  asks  if  the  afflictions  of 
the  just  are  signs  of  favoritism  on  God's 
jyirt,"  wrote  the  young  author,  **  and  ap- 
|K.'aU  to  us  whetiier  a  happy  man  is  less 
beloved  of  his  Father  than  1  am  who  suffer, 
lie  virtually  contradicts  Scripture,  and  tells 
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roe  that  the  Lord  doee  noi  scourge  every  one 
whom  be  reoeivetb.  But  I  say,  and  the 
Holy  Bible  says  with  me,  Tremble,  0  ye 
who  are  happy ;  our  troubles  are  God*B 
tokens  of  love  and  mercy  to  our  souls.*'  Am 
he  wrote  this,  the  young  eyen,  which  were  so 
soon  to  dose  upon  life,  heightened  and  ex- 
panded with  a  wonderful  glow.  His  mind 
was  not  broad,  nor  catholic,  nor  capable  of 
perceiving  the  manifold  diversity  of  those 
ways  of  God  which  are  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  men.  He  could  not  understand 
how,  upon  the  last  and  lightest  laborer,  the 
Master  of  the  vineyard  might  bestow  the 
equal  hire,  and — taking  that  as  the  hardest 
labor  which  fell  to  his  own  share — was  bent 
at  least  on  making  up  for  it  by  the  most  sa- 
preme  compensation.  And  indeed,  it  was 
hard  to  blame  him  for  claiming,  by  way  of 
balance  to  bis  afflictions,  a  warmer  and  closer 
share  in  the  love  of  God.  At  least,  that 
was  no  vulgar  recompense.  As  for  the 
*»  worldly  man  "  of  Arthur's  paragraph,  he, 
too,  sat  a  long  while  in  his  chamlxsr,  not 
writing,  but  pondering,  —  gazing  into  the 
flame  of  the  tall  Roman  lamp  on  his 'table  as 
if  some  solution  of  the  mysteries  in  his 
thoughts  were  to  be  found  in  its  smoky  light. 
To  identify  Lauderdale  in  this  character 
would  have  been  difficult  enough  to  any  one 
who  knew  him  ;  yet,  to  Meredith,  he  had  af- 
forded a  perfect  example  of  '*  carnal  reason- 
ing,'' and  the  disposition  which  is  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  and  not  according  to  the 
spirit.  This  worldly-minded  iiMiividual  sat 
staring  into  the  lamp,  even  after  his  young 
critic  had  ceased  to  write, — revolvii  g  things 
that  ho  could  see  were  about  to  happen, 
and  things  which  he  dreaded  without  be- 
ing able  to  eee  ;  and  more  than  all,  wonder- 
ing over  that  awful  mystery  of  Providence  to 
which  the  young  invalid  gave  so  easy  a  solu- 
tion. **  It  wouldna  be  so  hard  to  make  out 
if  a  man  could  think  he  was  less  loved  than  ' 
his  fellows,  as  they  thought  langsyne,*'  said 
Lauderdale  to  himself,  **  or  more  loved,  as, 
twisting  certain  Scriptures,  it's  the  fashion  to 
say  no# ;  but  it's  awfu'  ill  to  understand 
such  dealings  in  him  that  is  the  Father  ^f  &11 
and  makes  nae  favorites.  Poor  callant !  it*s 
like  he'll  be  the  first  to  find  the  secret  out." 
And  as  he  pondered,  he  could  not  restrain  A 
groan  over  the  impending  fate  which  threat- 
ened Meredith,  and  on  the  complications  that 
I  were  soon  to  follow.    To  bo  sare,  be  bad 
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Dotbing  particular  to  do  with  it,  however  it 
might  happen  ;  but  every  kind  of  Christian 
tenderness  and  charity  lurked  in  the  heart  of 
the  homely  Scotch  philosopher  who  srood  in 
Arthur  Meredith^s  last  chapter  as  the  im- 
personation of  the  worldly  man. 

Next  day  Colin  reappeared,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  brother  and  sister.  Let  us 
not  say  to  their  disappointment;  and  yet 
poor  little  Alice,  underneath  her  congratula- 
tions, said  to  herself  with  a  pang,  *'  He  has 
got  well, — they  all  get  well  but  Arthur  ;" 
and  when  she  was  aware  of  the  thought, 
hated  herself,  and  wondered  wistfully  wheth- 
er it  was  because  of  her  wickedness  that  her 
prayers  for  Arthur  were  not  heard.  Anx- 
iety and  even  grief  are  not  the  improving  in- 
fluences they  arc  sometimes  thought  to  be, — 
and  it  is  hard  upon  human  nature  to  be 
really  thankful  for  the  benefits  which  God 
gives  to  others,  passing  over  one's  self.  Mere- 
dith, who  was  a  sufferer  in  his  own  person, 
could  afford  to  be  more  generous.  Ue  said, 
**  I  am  glad  you  are  better,''  with  all  his 
heart ;  and  then  he  added,  '*  The  Lord  does 
not  mean  to  leave  you  alone,  Campbell. 
Though  ho  has  spared  you,  he  still  continues 
bis  warnings.  Do  not  neglect  them,  I  be- 
seech you,  my  dear  friend" — before  he  re- 
turned to  his  writing.  lie  was  occupied  now 
day  and  night  with  his  ''  Voice  from  the 
Grave."  lie  was  less  able  to  walk,  less  able 
to  talk,  than  he  had  been,  and  now,  as  the 
night  came  fast  in  which  no  man  can  work, 
was  devoting  all  bis  time  and  all  bis  feeble 
strength  to  this  last  message  to  the  world. 

It  would  have  been  pitiful  enough  to  any 
indifferent  spectator  to  note  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sick  man's  solemn  labor  apart  and 
the  glow  of  subdued  pleasure  in  Colin's  face 
as  he  drew  his  scat  in  the  evening  towards 
the  table  which  Alice  had  chosen  for  herself. 
The  great  bare  room  had  so  much  space  and 
so  many  tables,  and  there  was  so  large  a  stock 
of  lamps  among  the  movables  of  the  house, 
that  each  of  the  party  had  a  corner  for  him- 
self, to  which  (with  bis  great-coat  on  or  oth- 
erwise) he  could  retire  when  he  chose.  The 
table  of  Alice  was  the  central  point ;  and  as 
she  sojt  with  the  tall,  antique  lamp  throwing 
its  primitive  unshaded  light  upon  her,  still 
and  graceful  with  her  needlework,  the  sight 
of  her  wad  like  that  of  a  supreme  objet  deluxe 
in  the  otherwise  bare  apartment.  Perhaps, 
under  due  protection  and  control,  the  pres- 
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ence  of  womankind,  thus  calm,  thae  silent, 
— letting  itself,  as  the  old  maxim  commanded, 
be  seen  and  not  heard,  —  is  to  men  of  sober 
mind  and  middle  age — such  as  Lauderdale, 
for  example — the  most  agreeable  ornament 
with  which  a  room  could  be  provided.  Young- 
er individuals  might  prefer  that  the  tableau 
should  dissolve,  and  the  impersonation  of 
womankind  melt  into  an  ordinary  woman. 
Such  at  heart  was  the  feeluig  of  Colin.  She 
was  very  sweet  to  look  at ;  but  if  she  bad 
descended  horn  her  pedestal,  and  talked  a  lit- 
tle and  laughed  a  little,  and  even,  perhaps — 
but  the  idea  of  anything  like  flirtation  on  the 
part  of  Alice  Meredith  was  too  absurd  an 
idea  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  How- 
ever, abstracted  and  preoccupied  as  she  was, 
she  was  still  a  woman,  young  and  pretty, 
and  Colin's  voice  softened  and  his  eyes  bright- 
ened as  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  other  side 
of  the  lamp,  and  looked  across  the  table  at 
her  soft,  downcast  face.  **  I  have  something 
here  I  want  you  to  look  at,"  said  tiie  young 
poet,  who  had  been  used  to  Matty  Frank- 
land's  sympathy  and  curiosity  ;  **  not  that  it 
is  much  worth  your  while;  but  Lauderdale 
told  you  that  writing  verses  was  a  weakness 
of  mine,"  he  went  on,  with  a  youthful  blush 
and  smile.  As  for  Alice,  she  took  the  paper 
he  gave  her,  looking  a  little  frightened,  and 
held  it  for  a  moment  in  her  hand. 

*'  Oh,  thank  ycu,  Mr.  Campbell ;  am  I  to. 
read  it?"  she  said,  with  puzzled,  uncertain 
looks.  Naturally  enough  she  was  perplexed 
and  even  frightened  by  such  an  address ;  for, 
as  Lauderdale  said,  her  knowledge  of  poetry 
was  confined  to  hymns,  over  which  hung  an 
awful  shadow  from  *'  Paradise  Lost."  She 
opened  Colin's  *'  copy  of  verses  '*  timorously 
as  she  spoke,  and  glanced  at  them,  and  stum- 
bled at  his  handwriting,  which,  like  most 
other  people's  in  these  scribbling  days,  was 
careless  and  indistinct.  **I  am  sure  it  Is 
very  pretty,"  faltered  Alice,  as  she  got  to 
the  end  of  the  page  ;  and  then,  more  timidlj 
still,  '*  What  am  I  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell? "  asked  the  poor  girl.  When  she  saw 
the  sudden  flush  that  covered  his  face,  Alice's 
slumbering  faculties  were  wakened  up  by  the 
sharp  shook  of  having  given  pain,  which  was 
a  fault  which  she  had  very  seldom  consciously 
committed  in  the  course  of  her  innocent  life. 
Colin  was  too  much  a  gentleman  to  lose 
his  temper  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  effort  which  he  bad  to  make  to  keep  it 
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was  a  violent  one,  and  required  all  his  man- 
hood. "  Keep  it  if  you  like  it,"  be  said, 
with  a  fimilc  which  thinly  covered  his  morti- 
fication ;**  or  put  it  in  the  fire  if  you  doiJik." 
He  said  this  as  philosophically  as  was  possi- 
ble under  the  circumutances.  And  then  he 
tried  a  little  conversation  by  way  of  proving 
his  perfect  compr>8uro  and  command  of  his 
feelings,  during  which  poor  Alice  sat  fluttered 
and  uncomfortable  and  self-conscious  as  she 
had  never  been  before.  Iler  work  was  at  an 
end  for  that  night  at  least.  She  held  Colin^s 
little  pDcrn  in  her  hand,  and  kept  her  eyes 
upon  it,  and  tried  with  all  her  might  to  in- 
vent Homothing  gracious  and  complimentary 
which  could  be  said  without  ofiencc  ;  for,  of 
course,  carefully  as  he  imagined  himself  to 
have  concealed  it,  and  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  fact  as  Lauderdale  remained,  who  was 
watching  them,  Alice  was  as  entirely  aware 
of  the  state 'of  Colin's  mind  and  temper  at 
the  moment  as  he  was  himself.  After  a 
while,  begot  up  and  went  to  Mere<lith*s  table 
by  the  fire ;  and  the  two  began  to  talk,  as 
Alice  imagined,  of  matters  much  too  serious 
and  momentous  to  leave  either  at  leisure  to 
remark  her  movements.  When  she  saw  them 
thus  occu{ii<Hl,  rIic  left  the  room  almost  stealth- 
ily, carrying  with  her  the  tall  lamp  with  its 
four  tongues  of  flame.  She  set  down  her 
light  in  her  own  room,  when  she  reached 
that  sanctuary,  and  once  more  read  and  pored 
over  Colin's  poem.  There  was  nothing  about 
love  in  it,  and  consequently  nothing  improper 
or  alarming  to  Alice.  It  was  all  about  the 
Pantheon  and  its  vespers,  and  the  echoes  in 
the  dome.  I>ut  then  why  did  he  give  it  to 
her? — why  did  he  look  so  much  disturbed 
when  she  in  her  surprise  and  unreadiness 
hesitated  over  it?  Such  an  oflering  was 
totally  new  to  Alice  ;  but  how  could  she  be 
expected  to  understand  exactly  how  it  ought 
to  l)e  received?  But  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
seril>e  how  vexed  and  mortified  she  was  to 
find  she  had  failed  of  what  was  expected  of 
her,  and  inflicted  pain  when  she  might  have 
given  pleasure.  She  had  been  rude,  and  to 
be  rude  was  criminal  in  her  code  of  manners; 
and  a  flutter  of  other  questions,  other  curiosi- 
ties, awoke  without  any  will  of  her  own  in  the 
young  creature's  maiden  bosom  ;  for,  indeed, 
she  was  still  very  young,— not  nineteen, — 
and  so  preoccupied  by  one  class  of  thoughts 
that  her  mind  had  l>een  absolutely  barred 
against  all  others  until  now.    The  end  was 
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that  she  put  Colin 's  poem,  not  in  her  bosom 
— which,  indeed,  is  an  inconvenient  rcccptar 
cle,  and  one  not  often  chosen  nowadays 
even  by  young  ladies, — bat  into  the  private 
pocket  of  her  writing-case,  the  very  inner- 
most of  her  sanctuaries.  *'  IIow  clever  bo 
is!  -'  Alice  thought  to  herself;  **  how  odd  that 
such  things  should  come  into  any  one's  head ! 
and  to  think  1  had  not  even  the  civility  to 
say  that  it  was  beautiful  poetry  !  '*  Then 
she  went  back  very  humbly  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  served  Colin  with  the  last  cup  of 
tea,  which  was  the  most  excellent.  **  For  I 
know  you  like  strong  tea,  Mr.  Campbell,'* 
she  said,  looking  at  him  with  appealing  eyes. 
*'  It  feels  quite  strange  to  think  that^o 
should  know  you  so  well, —  you  who  can 
write  such  beautiful  poetry,^'  *  she  managed 

*  Mitffi  Matty  had  been  so  good  an  nndicnoe  that 
Colin  at  this  time  of  his  lifo  wns  a  littlo  8i>oiled  in 
respect  to  bi8  poetry,  which,  however,  iiftor  all,  b« 
did  not  consider  poetry,  but  only  verses,  to  aniase 
himself  with.  The  little  poem  in  question,  which 
he  bad  entitled  *"*  Vespers  in  the  Pantlioon,"  is,  for 
the  satisfactiou  of  bid  friends,  given  underneath  :•— 

*•  What  voice  is  in  the  mighty' dome, 
Where  the  blue  eye  of  heaven  looks  through. 
And  where  the  rain  falls,  and  the  dew, 
Li  the  old  heart  of  Rome  ? 

**  On  the  vast  area  below 
Arc  priests  in  robes  of  sullied  white. 
And  bumble  servitors  that  light 
The  altars  with  a  glow — 

<*  Pale  t'lpers  in  the  twilight  dim, 
Poor  humble  folks  that  come  to  say 
Their  farewell  to  departing  day. 

Their  darkling  (aith  in  Him. 

"  Who  rules  imperial  Rome  the  last : 
The  song  is  shrill  and  sad  below. 
With  discords  harsh  of  want  and  woe 
Into  the  music  cast. 

*'  But  in  the  mighty  vault  that  bares 
Its  open  heart  into  the  sky 
Vague  peals  of  anthem  sounding  high 
Echo  the  human  prayers. 

**  Oh,  solemn  shrine  !  wherein  lie  dead 

The  gods  of  ohl,  the  dreams  of  men. 

What  voice  is  this  that  wakes  again 

The  echoes  overhead, 

*<  Pealing  aloft  the  holiest  name — 
The  lowliest  name,  Rnme*s  ancient  scorn-* 
Now  to  earth *B  furthest  boundaries  borne. 
With  fame  above  all  fame  7 

"  Is  it  some  soul  whose  mortal  days 
Had  known  no  better  God  than  Jove» 
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to  B&y  later  in  th6  evening.  *<  I  have  always 
mipposed  a  poet  bo  different." 

•*  With  wings,  perhaps?  "  said  Colin,  who 
was  not  displeased  even  with  this  simple  tee- 
timonj. 

•»  Oh,  no,"  said  Alice,  **  that  is  impossi- 
ble, joo  know, — but  certainly  verj  different ; 
and  it  was  so  very  kind  to  think  of  giving  it 
to  me." 

Thus  she  made  her  peace  with  the  young 
man  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  she  promot- 
ed her  own  by  so  doing.  It  introduced  a  new 
element  of  wonder  and  curiosity,  if  nothing 
more,  into  her  watching  life. 

CHAPTER  ZZXIII. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me," 
said  Lauderdale,  **  to  have  some  understand- 
ing about  their  relations.  There's  few  folk 
00  lonely  in  this  world  but  what  they  have 
some  kin,  be  they  kind  or  not.  It's  awfu'  to 
look  at  that  poor  bit  thing,  and  think  how 
forlorn  she'll  be  by  and  by  when  " — 

**  When?"  said  Colin, — **  what  do  you 
mean?  Meredith  is  not  worse,  that  I  can 
see.     Is  that  what  you  are  thinking  of?  " 

**  It's  an  awfu'  gradual  descent,"  said 
Lauderdale  ;  **  nae  precipices  there,  and  piti- 

Tbough  dimly  prescient  of  a  love. 

Was  worthy  higher  praise? — 

•*  Some  soul  that  late  hath  seen  the  Lord : 
Some  wistful  soul,  eager  to  share 
The  tender  trust  of  Christian  prayer. 

Though  not  by  wish  or  word : — 

'  ••  By  homage  inarticulate  : 

Murmurs  and  thunders  of  sweet  sound  : 
And  great  Arocns  that  circle  round 
Heaven's  liberal  open  gate  7 

•*  Great  singer,  wert  thou  one  of  those 
Spirits  in  prison  whom  He  sought, 
Soon  as  his  wondrous  work  was  wrought, 
Eudiug  all  doubts  and  woes  7 

••  Alone 7  or  comes  there  here  a  throng  7 
Agrippa — he  who  built  the  shrine : 
And  men  who  groped  for  the  divine 

Through  lifetimes  hard  and  long. 

•*  Great  Romans  !  to  this  vault  auntere 
*Tis  meet  we  should  return  to  tell 
Of  that  which  was  inscrutable, 

That  God  hath  made  it  clear. 

•«  So  we,  still  bound  in  mortal  pain. 
Take  courage  'neath  the  echoing  dome, 
In  the  dear  heart  of  this  sad  Rome, 
To  give  you  back — ^Amen  \ " 


ful  to  behold ;  btt  he's  making  progran  on 
his  way.  I'm  no  mistaken,  oaUant ;  a  man 
like  me  has  seen  such  sights  before.  It  looks 
as  if  it  could  go  on  forever,  and  nae  great 
diflerence  perceptible  from  day  to  day,  bat 
the  wheels  a-turning  and  the  thread  spinning 
off,  and  nobody  can  say  for  certain  wh^t  mo- 
ment it  may  break,  like  glass,  and  the  spin- 
ning come  to  an  end.  Ay,  it's  an  awfu'  mys- 
tery. You  may  break  your  heart  thinking ; 
but  you'll  come  to  no  solution.  I've  tried  it 
as  much  as  most  men,  and  should  ken  ; — but 
that's  no  the  matter  under  consideration.  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  something  about  their 
friends." 

'*I  don't  suppose  they  have  any  friends," 
said  Colin,  who  had  by  this  time  forgotten 
the  suggestion  of  his  English  acquaintances. 
'*  He  would  never  have  brought  his  sister 
here  with  him  alone  if  he  had  had  any  one  to 
leave  her  with, — that  is,  if  he  fx'lieved,  as  he 
says  he  docs,  that  he  was  going  to  die, — 
which  words,"  said  the  young  nan,  with  %  y 
pang  of  fellow-feeling  and  natural  pity,  «*  are 
terrible  words  to  say." 

**  I'm  no  so  sure  about  either  of  your  prop- 
ositions," said  Lauderdale :  **  I've  very  litUe 
objection  to  die,  for  my  part.  No  to  speak 
of  hopes  a  man  has  as  a  Christian, — though  I 
maybe  canna  see  them  as  clear  as  that  poor 
callant  thinks  he  does, — it  would  be  an  awfu' 
satisfaction  to  ken  what  was  the  meaning  of  it 
all,  which  is  my  grand  difficulty  in  this  life. 
And  I  cannot  say  I  am  satisfied,  for  that 
matter,  that  he  brought  his  sister  here  for 
want  of  somebody  to  leave  her  with  ;  she's  a 
kind  of  property  that  he  wouldna  like  to 
leave  behind.  lie  was  not  thinking  of  her 
when  they  started,  but  of  himsel* ;  nor  can  I 
see  that  his  mind's  awakening  to  any  thought 
of  her  even  now,  though  he's  awfu'  anxious, 
no  doubt,  about  her  soul  and  yours  and  mine. 
Whisht!  it's  temperament,  callant.  Vm  no 
blaming  the  poor  dying  lad.  It's  hard  upon 
a  man  if  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  take 
some  bit  female  creature  that  belongs  to  him 
as  far  as  the  grave's  mouth.  She  maun  find 
her  way  back  from  there  the  best  way  she  can. 
It*s  human  nature,  Colin,  for  a'  you  look  like 
a  glaring  lion  at  me." 

**  I  prefer  your  ordinary  manner  of  ex- 
pounding human  nature,"  said  Colin. 
'*  Don't  talk  like  this ;  if  Miss  Meredith  is  left 
so  really  helpless  and  solitary,  at  all  events, 
Lauderdale,  she  can  rely  on  you  and  me."    ■ 
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"  Ay,"  enid  the  philoflopber,  ahortlj ; "  and 
grand  protectors  wo  would  be  for  the  like  of 
her.  Two  men  no  her  equals  in  the  eye  of 
the. world, — Vm  no  heeding  your  indignant 
looks,  my  freend ;  Tin  a  better  judge  than 
you  of  some  things, — and  one  of  us  no  of  an 
age  to  1)0  over  and  above  trusted.  A  lad  like 
you  can  take  cure  of  a  bit  thing  like  her 
only  in  one  way  ;  and  that's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion under  present  circumstances, — even  if 
cither  uf  yf^u  were  thinking  of  such  vanities, 
of  which  I  see  no  sign." 

*'  None  whatever,"  said  Colin,  with  a  mo- 
mentary hent.  **  She  is  not  in  my  woy ;  and, 
beni<U»i»,  she  is  greatly  too  much  occupied  to 
think  of  any  such  vanities,  as  you  say." 

'*  ILillo,**  said  Lauderdale  to  himself;  and 
he  Crista  half-amused,  suspicious  look  at  his 
companion,  wh(iHc  face  was  flushed  a  little 
Colin  was  thinking  only  of  Alice *b  want  of 
comprehension  and  sympathy  on  the  previous 
night ;  but  tlio  touch  of  offence  and  mortifi- 
cation was  as  evident  as  if  she  had  been  un- 
kind to  him  in  more  important  particulars. 
'*  Being  agreed  on  that  point,  it*8  easier 
to  manngo  t!)c  rest,"  Lauderdale  resumed, 
with  the  ghost  of  a  smile ;  '*  and  I  dinna 
pretend,  for  my  own  part,  to  bo  a  fit  guardian 
far  a  young  le<ldy.  It's  a*  very  well  for  Telle- 
maelniH  to  wander  about  the  world  like  this 
but  I'm  no  rpiatificd  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  the  princess.  PiMjr  thing!"  said  the 
philosopher,  »*  it's  awfu'  early  to  begin  her 
troubles ;  but  I  would  be  easy  in  my  mind, 
conipnrntivrly,  if  wo  could  find  out  about 
their  friendt?.  She's  no  so  very  communica- 
tive in  that  particular ;  and  she  has  her  bit 
woman  *H  wilvH,  innocent  as  she  looks.  She'll 
give  me  no  satinlaetion,  though  I'm  awfu* 
cunning  in  my  questions.  What  was  it  yon 
silly  wonmn  ►aid  a!)out  some  Meredith  of 
some  pliiee'?  I'm  no  without  suspicions  in 
my  own  mind." 

'•  Wlisit  N>rt  of  suspicions?"  said  Colin. 
'*S!ieRiid  Mrredith  of  Mai  thy.  I  wrote  it 
down  s  imewhere.  There  was  a  row  about  him 
in  tl.e  papers — don't  you  remember — a  few 
years  a;;o." 

'•  Oil,  ay,  I  remember,"  said  Lauderdale  ; 
**  or»e  of  til. 'SO  tliat  consume  widows'  bouses, 
and  f(»r  a  f.retrnce  make  long  prayers.  The 
wonder  to  me  is  how  this  callant,  if  he  should 
ha]){H>n  to  he  such  a  man's  son,  did  not  take 
a  biikciiiiig  at  religion  altogether.  That's 
the  consequence  in  a  common  mind.    It  gives 
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me  a  higher  notion  of  this  poor  Jad.  He  has 
his  faults,  like  most  folk  I  ken,"  said  Laa- 
derdale.  "  He's  awfu'  young,  which  is  tbo 
chief  of  all,  and  it's  one  that  will  never  mend 
in  his  case  in  this  life  ;  but,  if  he's  yon  man's 
son,  no  to  have  abandoned  a'  religion,  no  to 
have  scorned  the  very  name  of  preaching  and 
prayer,  is  a  dear  token  to  me  that  the  root  of 
the  matter's  in  him  ;  though  he  may  be  a  wee 
unrighteous  to  his  ain  flesh  and  blood," — the 
philosopher  went  on  philosophically, — *  that's 
neither  hero  nor  there." 

**  If  religion  does  not  make  us  righteous  to 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  what  is  the  gixjd  of 
it?  "  said  Colin.  *»  To  care  for  souls,  as  you 
say,  but  not  to  care  for  leaving  his  sister  so 
helpless  and  desolate,  would  \ni  to  me  as  bad 
as  his  father's  wickedness.  Bah  !  his  father ! 
— what  am  I  saying  ?  Ho  is  no  more  his 
father  than  tho  duke  is  mine.  It  is  only  a 
coincidence  of  name." 

**  I'm  making  no  assertions,"  said  Lauder- 
dale. **  It  may  bo  or  it  may  not  be  ;  Tm  no 
saying  ;  but  you  should  aye  bear  in  mind 
that  there's  an  awfu'  difllercnce  lietween  prac- 
tice and  theory.  To  have  a  gctod  theory— or, 
if  ye  like,  a  grand  ideal — o'  ezistcnee,  is 
about  as  much  as  a  man  can  attain  to  in  this 
world.  To  put  it  into  full  practice  is  reserved, 
let  us  aye  hope,  for  the  life  to  come.  How- 
ever, I  wouldna  say,"  said  Colin's  guardian, 
changing  his  tone,  '*  but  that  kind  of  practi- 
cal paradox  might  run  in  the  blood.  Our 
friend  Arthur — poor  man  ! — has  no  meaning 
of  neglect  to  bis  sister.  Do  no  man  injustice. 
Maybe  the  other  had  as  little  intention  of 
cheating  them  that  turned  out  his  victims. 
An  awfu'  practical  accident  like  tl^t  might 
bo  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  ihco^.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  his  son  " — 

•>  Stufi" !  "  said  Colin,  who  thought  bis 
friend  prosy.  **  Why  will  you  insist  on 
saying  *  his  son '  ?  Meredith  is  not  an  un- 
common name.  Yoa  might  as  well  say  Owen 
Meredith  was  his  brother." 

**  There's  nothing  more  likely,"  said  the 
philosopher,  composedly ;  **  brothers  aye 
take  different  roads,  especially  t^hen  they 
come  out  of  such  a  nest." 

*'  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  Colin  ;  '*  the 
nest  is  entirely  problematical,  and  your  rea- 
soning is, — Scotch,  Scotch  to  the  heart,  de- 
ductive, and  altogether  independent  of  faet. 
You  might  as  well  say,  because  this  is  an 
Italian  landscapo  we  are  looking  at,  beoaiwa 
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tlieec  grov  trees  nre  olives,  and  that  plain  the 
Cnmpngmi,  that  it  cannot  l)c  Prince  Chuilie 
\vlu)  licH  down  vender  under  shelter  of  that 
shabby  dome.  >Yhat  a  permon  it  is  !  I  M^ish 
I  could  pieneh  like  that  when  1  come  to  my 
pul|iit ;  but  the  burden,  I  fear,  would  be, — 
*  What  docs  it  matter?  what  is  the  good  of 
laluninp;  and  fighting  and  conquerin;:;,  win- 
uin*:;  hatt]et«  or  losing  them  ;  Great  Hadrian 
is  all  disb'olved  into  patches  and  tatters  yon- 
der, and  liere  is  Charles  Stuart  in  a  stran- 
ger'w  j;ravo.*  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  inan 
who  has  'ailed  who  has  the  best  of  it  now. 
It  is  odd  to  think  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
race,  and  how  any  man  ever  attempts  to  do 
an\tl;iii^.  Let  us  lie  down  here  and  dream 
till  we  die." 

*»  Ii'ri  awfu'  to  be  a  poet,"  paid  Lauderdale ; 
**  the  poor  eallant  contemplates  mtyre  vert>es. 
Tiiat  kind  of  thing  is  well  enough  for  bits  of 
laddicK  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but  we've 
no  Ncwdigates  in  our  university.  Dinna 
you  (a^h  your  liead  about  the  race.  I'm  no 
a  man  that  U'lieves  in  sermons  myself, 
whether  they  he  from  your  lips,  or  fnmi  the 
Campiigna.  Every  man  has  his  own  aflsiirH 
in  hand,  ile'll  pay  only  a  very  limited  at- 
tention either  to  it  or  to  you  ;  but  listen 
now  to  what  I  have  got  to  say." 

AVhat  T-Jiuderdale  had  to  say  was  still  upon 
the  Hiilijcct  «»f  which  Colin  by  this  time  had 
got  tised, — the  suppo(»ed  connection  of  the 
brother  and  sister  with  the  famous,  or  rather 
not(niouh,  Meredith  of  Maltby,  who  was  one 
of  the  ^^reai  leaders  of  that  fashion  of  swind- 
ling so  prevalent  a  few  years  ago,  by  means 
of  wiiich  directors  of  l)anks  and  joint-stock 
companies  brought  so  many  people  to  ruin. 
0(  tl.e^'e  practitioners  Mr.  Meredith  of 
Maltl'v  lind  been  one  of  the  most  succ^essful. 
He  had  pat^sed  tlirough  one  or  two  disagreea- 
ble examinations,  it  is  true,  in  Insolvent 
Courts  and  elnewhere  ;  but  he  had  managed 
to  sreer  char  of  the  law,  and  to  retain  a 
ccimfortahle  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains. 
He  \\:)N  a  ])ioiis  man,  who  subscribed  to  all 
the  Kueietits,  and  had,  of  couivc,  since  thesti 
unpUasant  ai'eidents  occurred,  iK'cn  held  up 
to  public  admiration  by  half  tlic  newspapers 
of  (ireat  Biitain  as  an  instance  of  the  nat- 
ural eOict  produced  upon  the  human  mind 
by  an  a^sumption  of  superior  piety ;  and 
more  than  one  clever  leading  article,  intended 
to  pnive  that  lavish  sulwcriptions  to  benev- 
olent purposes,  and  attendance  at  prayer- 
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meetings,  were  the  natural  cvidcnccfl  of  a 
mind  disposed  to  prey  on  its  fellow-creatures, 
had  been  made  pointed  and  emphatic  by  hia 
name.  Lauderdale*8  '*  case  "  was  subtile 
enough,  and  showed  that  he,  at  lenst,*had 
not  forgotten  the  bint  given  in  the  Pantheon. 
He  told  Colin  that  all  his  cunning  inquiries 
could  elicit  no  information  about  tlic  father 
of  the  forlorn  pair.  Their  mother  was  dead, 
and,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  Alice  was 
sufEciently  communicative  ;  and^sho  had  an 
aunt  in  India  whom  Lsiuderdale  knew  bj 
heart.  '^  A'  that  is  so  easy  to  draw  out  that 
the  other  is  all  the  more  remaikalle,"  said 
the  inquisitor ;  '*  and  it*s  awfu'  instrnctiye 
to  see  the  way  she  doubles  out  wlien  I  tbiuk 
Tve  got  her  in  a  corner, — no  Faying  wbat*0 
no  true,  but  fencing  like  a  little  Jesuit, — that 
is,  speaking  proverbially,  and  so  vouching 
for  my  premises,  for  I  ken  nothing  about 
Jesuits  in  my  ain  person.  I  would  like  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  a  woman's  notions  on  such 
subjects.  The  way  that  bit  thing  will  lift 
up  her  innocent  face,  and  give  me  to  under- 
stand a  lee  without   saying  it  '■ — 

**  Be  civil,"  interrupted  Colin  ;  **  a  lie  is 
strong  language,  especially  as  you  iiave  no 
right  whatever  to  question  her  so  closely." 

*'  I  said  nothing  about  lies,"  said  Lauder- 
dale; *'  I  say  she  gives  me  to  understand  a 
lee  without  saying  a  word  tliat's  no  true, 
which  is  not  only  an  awfu'  civil  form  of  ex- 
prebsion  on  my  part,  but  a  gift  of  woman- 
hood that,  so  far  as  I  ken,  is  jest  unpai> 
alleled.  If  it  werena  instinct,  it  would  he 
genius.  She  went  so  far  once  as  to  sny,  in 
her  bit  fine  way,  that  they  were  not  quite 
happy  in  a'  their  connections:  *  There  are 
some  of  our  friends  that  Arthur  can't  approve 
of,*  said  she,  which  was  enough  to  nmke  a 
man  laugh,  or  cry,  whichever  he  might  be 
disposed  to.  A  bimnie  judgi^  Authur  is, 
to  be  believed  in  like  that.  But  the  end  of 
the  whole  matter  is  that  Tm  con\ineed  the 
hot-headed  eallant  lias  carried  her  olT  from 
her  home  without  anybody's  knowledge,  and 
that  it's  an  angry  father  you  and  uie  will 
have  to  answer  to  when  we  are  left  her  pro- 
tectors, as  you  say." 

*'  I  hope  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  anybody 
when  I  have  justice  on  my  side,"  s:ud  Culin, 
loftily.  *'  Shu  is  nothing  more  to  mu  than 
any  other  helpless  woman  ;  but  I  will  du  my 
best  to  take  care  of  her  against  any 
whatsoever,  if  she  is  trusted  to  mf>." 
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Lauderdale  laughed  with  mingled  exasper- 
ation und  amusement.  **  Bravo/'  he  said  ; 
**  the  like  uf  that's  ^rand  talking ;  hut  TU 
ht^e  no  hand  for  my  part,  in  aiding  and  abet- 
ting domestic  treason.  Vm  far  from  easy  in 
my  mind  on  the  subject  altogether.  It's  ill  to 
vex  a  dying  man,  but  it  is  worse  to  let  a  spirit 
go  out  of  the  world  with  guilt  on  its  head  :  Tm 
in  an  awfu'  diiiiculty  whether  to  speak  to  him 
or  no.  If  you  would  but  come  down  off  your 
high  horbo  and  give  mo  a  little  assistance. 
It's  a  braw  business,  take  it  all  together. 
A  young  woman,  both  bonnie  and  good,  but 
abject  to  what  her  brother  bids  her  even  now 
whtn  he's  living,  and  us  two  single  men,  with 
nao  justification  for  meddling,  and  an  indig- 
nant father,  no  doubt,  to  make  an  account 
to.    It's  no  a  position  I  admire  for  my  part." 

»'  It  was  I  that  drew  you  inti:  it,'*  said 
Colin,  with  »ome  resentment..  After  all, 
tliey  were  my  friends  to  begin  wi  t,.  Don't 
let  me  bring  you  into  a  respo.ujbility  which 
is  pro|x*rIy  mine." 

*'  Ay,ay,''Biiid  Ijauderdale, calmly,**  that*s 
aye  the  way  with  you  callants.  If  a  man  sees 
a  diliicalty  in  anything  concerning  you,  off 
you  fling,  and  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
him.  I'm  no  one  to  be  dismissed  in  that 
fashion, — no  to  say  that  it  would  be  more  be- 
coming to  Cv>n8idcr  the  difficulty,  like  reason- 
able m-aturt'S,  and  make  up  our  minds  how  it 
is  to  Ik-  met." 

**  I  iH'g  your  pardon,'*  said  Colin,  repent- 
ant;  *•  only,  to  bo  sure,  the  imprudence,  if 
there  was  any  imprudence,  was  mine.  But  it 
is  hard  t«)  l)e  talking  in  this  manner,  as  if  all 
were  over,  while  Meredith  lives,  poor  fellow. 
kSueh  invalids  live  forever  sometimes.  There 
he  is,  for  a  miracle,  riding!  When  summer 
comes,  he  may  Ihj  all  ri;jht.*' 

'•  Ay.*'  wiid  Lauderdale,  **  I  make  nodoubt 
of  that ;  but  no  in  your  wuy.  IIc'U  l)e  better 
off  when  summer  comes.'*  Meredith  turned 
a  corner  close  upcm  them  as  he  spoke.  He 
was  riding,  it  is  true,  but  only  on  a  mule, 
j";:,:ing  alt)ng  at  a  funeral  pace,  with  Alice 
Will  icing  by  \ah  side.  He  smiled  when  be  met 
them  ;  but  the  smile  was  accompanied  by  a 
momentary  flusli,  as  of  shame  or  pain. 

»'The  last  step  but  one,**  lie  said.  •*  I 
ha\e  given  up  walking  forever.  I  did  not 
think  I  should  ever  have  Come  to  this;  but 
my  spirit  is  proud,  and  needs  to  l)e  mortified. 
Cainplx.ll,  come  here.  It  is  long  since  we 
have  had  any  conversation.    I  thought  God 
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was  dealing  with  your  soul  when  I  lost  talked 
to  you.  Tell  me,  if  you  were  as  (ar  gone  as 
I  am,— if  you  were  reduced  to  Mi*, "—and  the 
sick  man  laid  his  thin  white  hand  upon  the 
neck  of  the  animal  ho  was  riding, — **  what 
consolation  would  you  have  to  keep  you  from 
sinking?  It  may  como  sooner  than  you 
think." 

*'  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  one  would 
conduct  onc*s  self  under  such  circumstances/' 
said  Colin  ;  **  let  us  calk  of  something  else. 
If  it  were  coming, — and  it  may  be,  ior  any- 
thing I  can  tell, — I  think  I  should  prefer  not 
ta  give  it  too  much  importance.  Look  at 
that  low  blaze  of  sunshine,  how  it  catches 
St.  Peter's.  These  sunsets  are  like  dr.imas ; 
but  nobody  plans  the  grouping  beforehand/' 
said  the  young  man,  with  an  involuntary  allu- 
sion which  ho  was  sorry  for  the  next  moment, 
but  could  not  recall. 

♦*  That  is  an  unkind  speech,*'  said  Mere- 
dith ;  *»  but  I  forgive  you.  If  I  could  plan 
the  grouping,  as  you  say,  I  should  like  to 
collect  all  the  world  to  see  me  die.  Heathens, 
j  Papists,  Mahometans,  Christians  of  every  de^ 
scription,— I  would  call  them  to  see  with  what 
confidence  a  Christian  could  traverse  the 
dark  valley  knowing  Him  who  can  sustain, 
and  who  has  preceded  him  there.*' 

**  Yes,  that  was  Addison's  idea  ;  but  his  was 
an  age  when  people  did  things  for  cffv.'Ct,*' 
said  Colin  :  **  and  everything  I  liuve  heard 
makes  me  believe  that  people  generally  die 
very  composedly  upon  the  whole.  We  who 
have  all  pcissible  assurances  and  consolations 
are  not  superior  in  that  respect  to  the  igno- 
rant and  stupid,— scarcely  even  to  the  wicked. 
Either  ()eople  have  an  infinite  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  good  fortune,  or  else  ab- 
solute faith  in  God  is  %  great  deal  more  gen- 
eral than  you  think  it.  1  should  like  to  be- 
lieve that  last  was  the  case.  Pardon  mo  for 
what  I  said.  You  who  realize  so  strongly 
what  you  arc  going  to  should  certiiniy  die, 
when  that  time  comes,  a  glorious  and  joyful 
death." 

At  these  words  a  cloud  passed  over  the 
eager,  hectic  countenance  which  Meredith  had 
turned  to  his  friend.  **  Ah,  you  don't  know," 
he  said,  with  a  sudden  depression  which  Colin 
had  never  seen  in  him  before.  **  Sometimes 
God  sees  fit  to  abandon  his  servants  even  in 
that  hour  ;  what,  if  after  preaching  ut  others 
1  should  myself  be  a  castaway '/  **  This  cun- 
veruation  was  going  on  while  Alice  talked  to 
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Laoderdalc  of  the  housekeeping,  and  how  the 
man  at  the  Trattoria  had  charged  a  ecudo  too 
much  in  the  lust  weekly  bill. 

•*  Mt-redith,"  said  Colin,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  friend's  arm,  and  Ibrgrtting  all  the 
discussion  with  I^uderdale  which  had  occu- 
pied the  afrornoon,  **  when  you  say  such 
words  as  Father  and  Saviour,  you  put  some 
meaning  in  them;  do  you  not?  You  don't 
think  it  depends  upon  how  you  feel  to-day 
or  to-morrow  whether  God  will  stand  by  his 
children  or  not  ?  I  don't  believe  iu  the  cast- 
away as  you  understand  it.** 

•*  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  afraid  you 
don't  believe  in  any  castaways  ;  don't  fall  into 
that  deadly  error  and  snare  of  the  devil,"  said 
the  sick  man. 

**  We  must  not  discuss  mysteries,**  said 
Colin.  •*  There  are  men  for  whom  no  punish- 
ment is  bad  enough,  and  whom  no  amount 
of  mercy  peems  to  benefit.  I  don't  know 
what  is  to  become  of  them.  For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  not  to  inquire.  But  this  1 
knoro,  that  my  father,  much  less  my  mother. 
Would  not  altogether  aliandon  their  son  for 
any  crime  ;  and  duvs  not  God  love  us  better 
than  our  fathers  and  our  mothers?*'  said  Co- 
lin, with  a  moisture  giithering  in  his  brown 
eyes  and  brightening  his  smile.  As  for  Mere- 
dith, he  snatched  his  hand  away,  and  pushed 
forward  with  a  feverish  impulse.  A  sound, 
half  sigii,  half  groan,  burst  from  him,  and 
Colin  could  sec  that  this  inarticulate  com- 
plaint had  private  references  of  which  he 
knew  ntithing.  Then  Lauderdale's  suggestion 
returned  to  his  mind  with  singular  force ; 
but  it  was  not  a  time  to  make  any  inquiries, 
even  if  such  had  been  possible.  Instinctively, 
without  knowing  it,  Meredith  turned  from 
that  subject  to  the  only  other  which  could 
mutuMlly  interest  men  so  unlike  each  other  : 
and  what  he  said  betrayed  dititinctly  enough 
what  had  been  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts. 

*•  She  has  no  mother,**  said  Meredith, 
with  a  little  wave  of  his  hand  towards  his 
sister.  »'  Poor  Alice  !  But  I  have  no  doubt 
Go^  has  gracious  purposes  towards  her,'*  he 
continued,  recovering  himself.  **  This  is  in 
the  family,  and  I  don't  doubt  she  will  follow 
me  soon." 

It  was  thus  he  disposed  of  the  matter  which 
for  the  strangers,  to  whose  care  he  was  about 
to  leave  her,  was  a  matter  of  so  much  anx- 
ious thought. 
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After  this  Meredith's  malady  made  grad- 
ual but  rapid  progress.  When  Golia  and 
his  friend  returned  from  Rome  in  the  own- 
ing, after  their  expeditions  there,  they  im- 
agined themselves  to  be  conscious  of  a  diffar* 
ence  in  his  looks  even  from  the  morning, 
lie  ceased  to  move  about ;  he  ceased  to  go 
out ;  finally,  he  censed  to  get  up  from  his  bed. 
All  these  changes  were  accomplished  very 
gradually,  with  a  heartbreaking  regularitj 
of  succession.  Alice,  who  was  constantly 
engaged  about  him,  doing  every  kind  of  office 
for  him,  was  fortunately  too  much  occupied 
to  take  full  recognizance  of  that  rcmorseleei 
progress  of  decay;  but  the  two  friends  who 
watched  it  with  eyes  less  urgent  than  tbuee  of 
love,  yet  almost  more  painfully  pitiful,  could 
tra(*e  all  the  little  advances  of  the  malady. 
Then  there  came  the  time,  the  lust  stage  of 
all,  when  it  was  necessary  to  sit  up  with  him 
ail  night, — an  o^w  which  Colin  and  Laadei^ 
dale  shared  Ixrtween  them,  to  let  the  pour  lit- 
tle sister  have  a  little  reluctant  rest.  The 
season  had  warmed  into  May,  of  all  seasone 
the  sweetest  in  Italy.  To  see  the  sun  shine, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  think  that  it  would 
not  shine  forever ;  and  when  the  window  of 
the  sick-room  was  opened  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, such  a  breath  of  life  and  happineee 
came  in — such  a  sweet  gust  of  air,  wild  from 
the  great  breadth  of  the  Campagna,  breath- 
ing of  dews  and  blossoms — as  felt  to  Colin'e 
lips  like  an  elixir  of  life.  But  thai 
breathing  balm  imparted  no  refreshment  to 
the  dying  man.  lie  was  not  suffering  much  ; 
he  was  only  weary  to  the  bottom  of  his  soal, 
— languid  and  yet  restless,  eager  to  be  moved, 
yet  unable  to  bear  any  motion.  While  little 
Alice  withdrew  behind  them  for  a  chniioo  m^ 
ment  to  shed  the  tears  that  kept  always  gath- 
ering, and  say  a  prayer  in  her  heart  fur  her 
dying  brother, — a  prayer  in  which,  with  a 
child's  simplitiity,  she  still  left  room  fur  hie 
restoration,  and  called  it  possible, — the  two 
others  watched  with  the  prufoundest  intereet 
that  which  was  not  only  the  dying  of  a  friend, 
but  the  waning  of  a  life.  To  sec  him  au  indi- 
vidual and  characteristic,  with  all  the  nutable 
features  and  even  faults  of  his  mind  as  distinct 
and  apparent  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  strong- 
est hralth ,  and  yet  so  near  the  end,  was  the 
strangest  spectacle.  W  hat  was  i  t  the  end  of? 
lie  directed  them  all  from  his  death-bod,  and. 
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indeed,  controlled  them  all  with  a  will  strong- 
er than  ever  before,  securing  his  own  wuj  in 
face  of  all  their  remonstrances,  and,  indeed, 
seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  strong,  abso- 
lute, and  important,  as  bo  approached  the 
final  stage  of  weakness,  which  is  a  sight  al- 
ways wonderful  to  see.  lie  kept  on  writing 
his  book,  propped  up  upon  pillows,  as  long 
as  he  had  strength  enough  to  hold  the  pen  ; 
butwiicn  that  power,  too,  failed  him,  the  un- 
yielding soul  coerced  itself  into  accepting 
the  pen  of  another,  and  dictated  the  last 
chapter,  nt  which  Alice  labored  during  the 
day,,  and  which  occasionally,  to  beguile  the 
tedium  of  the  long  night-watches,  his  other 
attendants  were  permitted  to  carry  on.  The 
nights  grew  shurter  and  shorter  as  the  season 
advanc4'd,  and  sometimes  it  wa^hy  the  luvely 
light  of  ihi'  dawning  morning,  instead  of  the 
glimmiT  of  the  lamp,  .that  these  scattered 
sentences  were  written.  At  other  moments, 
when  the  patient  could  not  sleep,  but  waH 
content  to  rest,  wonderful  scraps  of  conver- 
sation went  on  in  that  chamber  of  death. 
Mereditli  lay  gaunt  and  wasted  among  his 
pillows, — his  great  eyes  fiHing  the  room,  an 
the  spivtators  sometimes  thought ;  and  by 
his  l>edt(ido  sometimes  the  gigantic  figure  of 
Lauderdale,  dimly  visible  by  means  of  the 
faint  niglit-light, — sometimes  Colin *s  young 
softened  face  and  air  of  tender  compassion. 
It  did  not  occur  to  any  of  the  three  to  ask  by 
what  ri>];ht  they  came  together  in  relations  so 
near  and  racred.  The  siek  man's  brothers, 
had  he  {Hisses^ed  them,  could  not  have  watch- 
ed him  with  more  care,  cr  with  less  doubt 
about  his  right  to  all  their  ministrations  ;  but 
they  talked  with  him  as  perhaps  no  brother 
could  have  talked, — recognizing  the  reality 
of  his  pohitii>n,  and  even  dificuse>ing  it  os  a 
matter  in  wl.ioh  tl.ey,  t  )o,  had  the  prufoundest 
interet^t.  The  room  was  Uiro  enough,  and 
contained  little  comfort  to  English  eyes, — un- 
irarjK-reil,  with  bare  tiles  underneath  the  feet, 
Hud  K-antily  furnished  with  an  old  sofa,  a 
chair  or  two,  and  a  table.  There  were  two 
windows,  which  hxtked  out  upon  that  Cam- 
pngna  which  the  dying  man  was  to  seo  no 
more,  nor  cared  to  sec.  But  that  great 
living  picture,  of  no  benefit  to  him,  was  the 
only  one  there  ;  for  poor  Meredith  bad  him- 
sell  ciiutied  to  be  taken  down  from  the  wall  a 
print  of  tlic  Madonna,  and  the  little  crofls 
with  its  basin  for  holy  water  underneath, 
which  had  hung  at  the  Lead  of  bis  bed.    lie 
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had  even  sent  away  a  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion,— a  bad,  yet  not  unimpressive  copy. 
**  I  want  no  outward  symbols,**  said  the  sick 
man ;  **  there  will  be  none  where  I  am  go- 
ing,*' and  this  was  the  beginning  of  one  of 
those  strange  talks  by  night. 

**  It*6  awfu'  difficult  to  ken,*'  said  Lander^ 
dale.  "  For  my  part  it's  a  great  wonder  to 
me  that  there  has  never  been  any  revelation 
worthy  of  credit  out  of  that  darkness.  That 
poor  fellow  Dives,  in  the  parable,  is  the  only 
man  I  mind  of  that  takes  a  Christian  view 
of  the  subject,  lie  would  have  sent  one  to' 
tell.  The  miracle  is,  that  nae  man  was  ever 
pci^itted  to  come." 

**  Don't  say  so,"  said  Meredith.  »*  Oh, 
my  dear  friend  !  if  you  could  but  know  the 
joy  it  would  give  me  to  bring  you  to  Christ 
l)efora  I  die, — to  see  you  accept  and  receive 
him.     lias  not  he  come  to  seek  and  to  save ?  " 

**  Callant,'*  said  the  watcher,  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  **  I've  longer  acquaintance 
with  him  than  you  can  have ;  and  if  1  didna 
believe  in  him,  I  would  hang  myself,  and  get 
to  an  czplanati'in  of  all  things.  If  it  was 
not  for  him,  wherefore  should  I,  that  have 
nobody  dcj^ndent  on  me,  endure  the  mybtcry  ? 
Hut  that's  no  answer  to  my  question,  lie 
came  to  put  a  meaning  to  the  world  that  has 
little  enough  signification  without  him,  but 
no  to  answer  a'  questions  that  a  human  spirit 
can  put  to  heaven  and  earth.  Tve  heard  of 
l>argains  made  between  them  that  were  to 
die  and  them  that  had  to  live.*' 

**  You  put  it  in  a  strange  way,  Lauder* 
dale,"  said  the  dying  man;  '^most  people 
would  say,  those  who  had  to  die.  But  wliat 
can  any  one  want  beyond  what  is  revealed, — 
Jerusalem  the  golden  ?  How  strange  it  is  to 
think  that  a  worm  like  me  shall  so  soon  be 
treading  those  shining  streets,  while  you,— 
you  whom  the  world  thinks  so  much  better 
oiT'*— 

**  Whisht,'*  said  Lauderdale,  with  a  husky 
voice.  **  Do  you  do  think  it  would  be  an 
awfu'  satisfaction  to  us  that  stay  behind  if 
we  could  have  but  a  glint  of  the  shining 
streets  you  speak  of?  Many  a  long  day  we'll 
strain  our  eyes  and  try  bard  to  see  you  there ;, 
but  a'  to  little  purpose.  Tm  no  saying  I 
would  not  take  it  on  trust  for  myself,  and  be 
content  with  what  God  pleased  ;  but  it*B 
hard  to  part  with  them  that  belong  to  us, 
and  ken  nothing  about  them, — where  tbej 
axe,  or  bow  they  are." 
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•*  They  are  in  heaven  !  If  they  "were  chil- 
dren of  Gud,  they  are  with  him,"  said  the 
sick  man,  anxiously.  **  Lauderdale,  1  can- 
not hear  to  think  that  you  do  not  believe, — 
that  perhaps  I  may  not  meet  you  there.** 

•*  Mayhc  no,"  eaid  the  philosopher ; 
•*  there*H  the  awfu'  question.  A  man  might 
go  ranj;in;jj  about  the  shining  streets  (as  you 
say)  forever,  and  never  find  them  that  be- 
longed to  him  ;  or,  if  there's  no  geographical 
limits,  there  mny  be  others  harder  to  pass. 
It's  awfu*  little  comfort  I  can  get  for  my  own 
mind  out  of  shining  streets.  How  am  I  to 
picture  you  to  myself,  callant,  when  I  take 
thou  gilts  of  you  ?  I  have  the  fancy  in  my 
mind  to  give  you  messages  to  friends  I  have 
away  yonder  ;  but  how  can  I  tell  if  you'll 
ever  see  them  ?  It's  no  a  question  of  believ- 
ing or  not  believing.  I  put  little  faitli  in 
Milton,  and  none  in  the  good  books,  from 
which  two  sources  we  draw  a  great  part  of 
our  talk  about  heaven.  It's  no  even  to  ken 
if  they're  happy  or  no  happy  that  troubles 
me.  I've  nae  hesitation  to  speak  of  in  leav- 
ing that  in  God*8  hand.  It's  but  to  have  an 
inkling  ever  so  slight  where  ye  are,  and  how 
you  are,"  said  Lauderdale,  unconsciously 
changing  his  pronouns,  ♦*  and  that  ye  keep 
thought  of  us  that  spend  so  many  thoughts 
OD  you." 

After  this  there  was  a  little  pause,  which 
fell  into  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  night 
outside,  and  held  the  little  dim-lighted  cham- 
ber in  the  midst  of  all  the  darkness,  like  the 
picture  of  a  shadowy  **  interior,"  with  two 
motionless  figures,  the  living  and  the  dying, 
piinted  upon  the  great  gloom  of  night.  Mer- 
edith, who,  notwithstanding  the  superior  in- 
tensity of  Ills  own  thoughts,  had  been  moved 
by  Lauderdale's, — and  who,  used  as  he  was 
to  think  himself  dying,  yet  perhaps  heard 
himself  thus  unconsciously  reckoned  among 
the  dead  with  a  momentary  thrill, — was  the 
first  to  speak. 

»*  In  all  this  I  find  you  too  vague,"  said 
the  patient.  **  You  speak  about  heaven  as 
if  you  were  uncertain  only  of  its  aspect ;  you 
have  no  anxiety  about  the  way  to  get  there. 
My  friend,  you  are  very  good  to  me, — you 
are  excellent,  so  far  as  this  world  goes ;  I 
know  you  are.  But,  oh,  Lauderdale,  think  ! 
Our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags.  Be- 
fore you  speculate  about  heaven,  ask  yourself 
are  you  sure  to  get  there !  " 
''Ay,"  said  Lauderdale,  yaguely,  "it's 


maybe  a  wee  like  the  question  of  the  Sadda- 
cees, — I'm  no  saying  ;  and  it's  awfu',  the 
dead  blank  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  that's 
put  forth  for  a  response, — no  any  informtlu 
tion  to  you  ;  nothing  but  a  quenching  of 
your  flippant  questions  and  impident  preten- 
sions. No  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage 
there,  and  the  curious  fools  bafiled,  but  nae 
light  thrown  upon  the  darkness !  I'll  have 
to  wait  like  other  folk  for  my  answer  ;  but, 
if  it's  according  to  your  new  nature  and  fac- 
ulties,— which  surely  it  must  be, — ^you'll 
not  forget  to  give  us  a  thought  at  times. 
If  you  feel  a  wee  lonely  at  the  first, — I'm  no 
profane,  cillant ;  you're  but  a  man  when 
a*s  done,  or  rather  a  laddie,  and  you'll  surely 
miss  your  friends, — dinna  forget  how  long 
and  how  oftenwe'U  think  of  you." 

**  Shall  you?  "  said  the  dying  man.  "  I 
have  given  you  nothing  but  trouble  ever 
since  I  knew  you,  and  it  is  more  than  I  de- 
serve. But  there  is  One  who  is  worthy  of 
all  your  thoughts.  When  you  think  of  me, 
oh,  love  him,  my  dear  friend,  and  so  there 
will  be  a  bond  between  us  still." 

*'  Ay,"  said  Lauderdale  once  more.  It 
was  a  word  he  used  when  his  voice  could  not 
be  trusted,  and  his  heart  was  full.  '*  Ay," 
he  repeated,  after  a  long  pause,  ''I'll  no 
neglect  that  grand  bond.  It's  a  bargain  be- 
tween you  and  mo  no  to  be  broken.  If  ye 
were  frc«  for  such  an  act,  it  would  be  awfu' 
friendly  to  bring  me  word  how  things  are," 
he  continued,  in  a  low  tone,  '*  though  it's 
folly  to  ask ;  for  if  it  had  been  possible  it 
would  have  been  done  before  now."f 

''  It  is  God  who  must  teach  and  not  me," 
said  the  dying  man.  "  He  has  other  instru* 
ments, — and  you  must  seek  him  for  yourself, 
and  let  him  reveal  his  will  to  you.  If  yoa 
are  faithful  to  God's  service,  he  will  relieve 
you  of  your  doubts,"  said  Arthur,  who  did 
not  understand  his  friend's  mind,  but  even 
at-that  solemn  moment  looked  at  him  with  a 
perplexed  mixture  of  disapproval  and  com- 
pass^ion.  And  thus  the  silence  fell  again  like 
a  curtain  over  the  room,  and  onoe  more  it 
became  a  picture  faintly  painted  on  the  dark- 
ness, faintly  relieved  and  lighted  up  by 
touches  of  growing  light,  till  at  length  Um 
morning  came  in  full  and  fair,  finding  oot,  as 
with  a  sudden  surprise,  the  ghostly  iiice  oa 
the  pillow,  with  its  great  eyes  closed  in  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  by  the  bedside  anotber  f 
scarcely  less  motionlessy^the  hod  tf  tbei 
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wao  was  no  unbeliever,  but  whose  heart 
longed  to  know  and  see  what  others  were 
conttnt  in  van;uc  genenilities  to  tell  of,  and 
say  tin."}'  K'liovcd. 

This  was  one  of  the  conversations  held  in 
the  dead  of  night  in  Meredith's  room.  Next 
evening  it  was  Colin,  reluctantly  permitted 
by  his  (aittiful  guardian  to  share  this  labor, 
who  tovik  tl;o  watcher's  place  ;  and  then  the 
two  young  intjn,  who  were  so  near  of  an  age, 
but  wh^)^iL•  pFospects  wcro  so  strongly  differ- 
ent, talked  to  each  other  after  a  different 
fashion.  Rith  on  the  brink  of  the  world, 
and  with  incilculahle  futures  before  them, 
it  was  natural  thry  should  discuss  the  objects 
and  pui{H)8('S  of  life,  upon  which  Meredith, 
who  tiionglit  iiiuiself  matured  by  death,  had, 
as  he  iina(;in('d,  so  much  advantage  over  his 
friend,  who  was  not  going  to  die. 

*'  I  reiiK'mlK.T  once  thinking  as  you  do," 
said  tlie  dying  man.  '*  The  world  looked  so 
beautiful!  No  man  ever  loved  its  vanities 
and  its  ]H>inp  more  than  I.  I  shudder  some- 
times to  tliink  what  would  become  of  me  if 
God  had  left  me  to  myself;  but  ho  was  more 
merciful.  I  see  things  in  their  true  light 
now." 

*'  You  will  have  a  great  advantage  over 
me,"  said  Colin,  trying  to  smile;  **  for  you 
will  always  know  the  nature  of  my  occupa- 
tions, while  yours  will  be  a  mystery  to  me. 
But  we  can  he  friends  all  the  same.  As  for 
me,  I  shall  not  have  many  pomps  and  vani- 
ties to  (li>tiact  me, — a  poor  man's  son  ;  and 
a  ^Scotch  mini:5ter  docs  not  fall  in  the  way  of 
such  teujptutions." 

*♦  Then*  arc  temptations  to  worldliness  in 
every  Fphere,"  taid  Meredith.  *'  You  once 
spoke  eagerly  alK>ut  going  to  Oxford  and 
taking  honors.  My  dear  friend,  trust  a  dy- 
ing man.  There  are  no  honors  worth  think- 
ing of  but  the  crown  and  the  palm,  which 
Christ  iK'.'jtows  on  them  that  love  him." 

•'  Yes,"  taid  Colm  ;  **  but  we  are  not  all 
chosi'n  r>r  tiiesc.  If  I  have  to  live,  I  must 
qualify  myself  the  best  I  can  for  my  work.  I 
should  like  to  he  of  a  little  use  to  Scotland, 
if  that  were  possible.  When  I  hear  the  poor 
people  here  f-inglng  their  vespers  " — 

>*  Ah,  C:iiii|»l»ell !  one  word — let  me  speak," 
said  his  (riend.     **  Alice  showed  me  the  poem  • 
you  had   givi  n  her.     You   don't  mean  it,  I 
know  ;  but  let  me  Ix'g  you  not  to  utter  such 
sentiments.     You  seem  to  consent  to  the  doo- 
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trine  of  purgatory,  one  of  the  worst  delu- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  are  no 
spirits  in  prison,  my  dear,  dear  friend. 
When  I  leave  you,  I  shall  be  with  my  Sav- 
iour. Don't  give  your  countenance  to  such 
inventions  of  the  devil." 

i*  That  was  not  what  I  intended  to  pay," 
said  Colin,  who  had  no  heart  for  argument. 
**  I  meant  that  to  see  the  habit  of  devotitm  of 
all  these  people,  whom  we  call  so  ignorant, 
and  to  rcmeml)er  how  little  we  have  of  that 
among  our  own  people,  whom  we  consider 
enlightened,  goes  to  my  heart.  I  should  like 
to  do  a  priest's  duty." 

•*  Again  !  "  said  Meredith  ♦*  Denr  Camp- 
bell, you  will  he  a  minister  ;  there  is  but  one 
great  High  Priest." 

**  Yes,"  said  Colin,  "  most  true,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  consolations.  But  yet  I  be- 
lieve in  priests  inferior, — priests  wht)  need  he 
nothing  more  than  men.  I  am  not  so  much 
for  teaching  as  you  are,  you  know;  I  have 
so  little  to  teach  any  man.  With  you  who 
are  going  to  the  Fount  of  all  knowledge  it 
will  be  different.  I  can  conceive,  I  ean  im- 
agine, how  magnificent  may  l)eyot/r  work," 
the  young  man  said,  with  his  voice  faltering, 
as  he  laid  his  warm  young  hand  upon  the 
fingers  which  were  almost  dead. 

Meredith  closed  his  hand  upon  that  of  his 
friend,  and  looked  at  him  with  his  eyes  so 
clear  and  awful,  enlarged  and  lighted  up  with 
the  prescience  of  what  was  to  come.  **  If 
you  do  your  work  faithfully,  it  will  he  the 
same  work,"  he  said.  **  Our  Master  alone 
knows  the  particulars.  If  I  might  have  per- 
haps to  supplement  and  complete  what  you 
do  on  earth  ! — Ah,  but  I  must  not  be  tempt- 
ed into  vain  speculations!  Enough  that  I 
shall  know  his  will  and  see  him  as  be  is.  I 
desire  no  more." 

**  Amen,"  said  Colin  ;  ••  and  when  you 
are  in  your  new  career,  think  of  me  some- 
times, worried  and  vexed  as  I  know  I  shall 
be.  We  shall  not  bo  able  to  communicate 
then  ;  but  I  know  now  beforehand  what  I 
shall  have  to  go  through.  You  don^t  know 
Scotland,  Meredith.  A  roan  who  tries  any 
new  reformation  in  the  church  will  have  to 
fight  for  tribes  of  detail  which  are  not  worth 
fighting  for,  and  perhaps  get  both  himself  and 
his  work  degraded  in  consequence.  You  will 
know  no  such  cares.  Think  of  me  some- 
times when  you  are  doing  your  work  '  with 
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thunders  of  acclaim.*     I  wonder — but  you 
would  think  it  a  profanity  if  I   said  what 
wa8  going  to  say." 

**  What  was  it?'*  said  Meredith,  who,  in- 
deed, would  not  have  been  sorry  had  his 
friend  uttered  a  profanity  which  might  give 
him  occattion  to  speak,  for  perhaps  the  Uet 
time,  '*  faitnfully  *'  to  his  soul. 

"  I  wonder,''  said  Colin,  whose  ^voice  was 
low,  **  whether  our  Master,  who  sees  us  both, 
though  we  cannot  sec  each  other,  might  tell 
you  sumetiiues  what  your  friend  was  doing. 
He,  too,  is  a  man.  I  mean  no  irreverence, 
Meredith.  There  were  men  for  whom,  al>ove 
his  tenderness  for  all,  he  had  a  special  love. 
I  should  like  to  think  it.  I  can  know  noth- 
ing of  you  ;  but  then  I  am  less  likely  to  for- 
get you,  staying  behind  in  this  familiar 
world." 

And  the  two  youths  again  clasped  bands, 
tears  filling  tlic  eyes  of  the  living  one,  but 
DO  moisture  in  the. clear  orbs  of  him  who 
was  about  to  die. 

**  Let  us  be  content  to  leave  it  all  in  his 
bands,"  said  Meredj|b.     **  God    bless  you 
Colin,  for  your  love;  but  think  nothing  of 
me, — think' of  him  who  is  our  first  and  great- 
est Friend." 

And  then  again  came  silence  and  sleep, 
and  the  night  throbbed  silently  round  the 
lighted  cliamber  and  the  human  creatures 
full  of  thought,  and  again  took  place  the 
perennial  transformation,  the  gradual  rising 
of  the  morning  light,  the  noiseless  entrance 
of  the  day,  finding  out,  with  surprised  and 
awful  looks,  the  face  of  the  dying.  This  is 
how  the  last  nights  were  spent.  Down  be- 
low in  the  convent  there  was  a  good  friar, 
who  watched  the  light  in  the  window,  and 
pondered  much  in  his  mind  whether  he 
should  nut  go  thither  with  his  crucifix,  and 
sayo  the  poor  young  heretic  in  spite  of  him- 
self ;  but  the  Frate  was  well  aware  that  the 
English  resented  such  interruptions,  and  did 
better  for  Arthur  ;  for  he  carried  the  thought 
of  hiui  through  all  his  devotions,  and  mut- 
tered under  his  breath  the  absolution,  with 
bis  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lighted  window,  and 
prayed,  if  he  had  any  credit  in  heaven  through 
the  compassionate  saints,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Him  whose  image  he  held 
up  towards  the  unseen  sufferer,  that  the  sins 
which  God's  servant  had  thus  remitted  on 
earth  might  be,  even  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  penitent,  remitted  in  heaven.    Thus 


Colin's  belief  in  priests  was  justified  withont 
his  knowing  it;  and  perhaps  God  judged  the 
intercession  of  Father  Francisco  more  ten- 
derly than  poor  Arthur  would  have  done. 
And  with  these  private  proceedings,  which 
the  world  was  unaware  of,  night  atUr  night 
passed  on  until  the  night  came  which  was  to 
have  no  day. 

They  had  all  assembled  in  the  room,  in 
which  it  seemed  before  morning  so  great  an 
event  was  to  happen, — all  wjorn  and  tired  oat 
with  watching  ;  the  evidences  of  which  ap- 
peared upon  Colin  and  Alice,  though  Lauder- 
dale, more  used  to  exertion,  wore  his  usual 
aspect.  As  usual ,  Mered  ith  lay  very  solemnly 
in  a  kind  of  pathetic  youthful  state  in  his 
bed, — strugf^ling  for  every  breath,  yet  never 
forgetting  that  he  lay  there  before  heaven 
and  earth,  a  monument,  as  he  said,  of  God's 
grace,  and  an  example  of  how  a  Christian 
could  die.  He  called  Alice,  and  the  others 
would  have  withdrawn  ;  but  this  he  would 
not  permit.  *  *  We  have  no  secrets  to  discuss," 
he  said.  *^  I  am  not  able  to  say  much  now. 
Let  my  last  words  be  for  Christ.  Alice,  yoa 
are  the  last.  We  have  all  died  of  it.  It  is 
not  very  hard  ;  but  you  cann()t  die  in  peace, 
as  I  do,  unless  you  give  yourself  to  Christ. 
These  are  my  last  words  to  my  sister.  You 
may  not  live  long ;  you  have  not  a  moment 
to  spare.  Give  yourself  to  Christ,  my  little 
Alice,  and  then  your  death-bed  will  be  as 
peaceful  as  mine." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  docile  sister,  through  her 
sobs,  •*  I  will  never,  never  forget  what  you 
have  said  to  me.  Oh,  Arthur,  you  are  going 
to  them  all !  " 

**I  am 'going  to  God,"  said  the  dying 
man  ;  **  I  am  going  to  my  Lord  and  Snyiour ; 
that  is  all  I  desire  to  think  of  now." 

And  there  was  a  momentary  breathless 
pause.  She  had  his  hand  in  both  of  hers, 
and  was  crying  with  an  utter  despair  and 
abandonment  to  which  she  had  n^er  given 
herself  up  before.  **  Oh,  Arthur, — papa  !  " 
the  poor  girl  said,  under  her  breath.  If  they 
had  been  less  interested,  or  if  the  stillness 
had  been  a  degree  less  intense,  the  Toioe  was 
so  low  that  the  two  other  watchers  could  not 
have  heard  hciu  But  the  answer  was  spoken 
aloud. 

Tell  him  I  forgive  him,  Alice.  I  can 
say  so  now.  Tell  him  to  repent  while  there 
is  time.  If  you  wish  it,  you  can  tell  Culin 
and  Lauderdale ;  they  have  been  brutben  to 
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as.  Come  here,  all  of  you,"  faid  Meredith. 
**  Ilear  my  Inst  words.  Nothing  iB  of  any 
importance  but  the  love  of  Chri»t.  I  have 
tried  everytl  ing  in  the  world, — its  pleaeuree 
and  its  nnibitione — and —  But  eTcrything 
except  Christ  is  vanity.  Gome  to  him  while 
it  is  en  Hod  to-dny.  And  now  come  and  kibs 
me,  Alice ;  for  I  am  going  to  die." 

<'  Oh,  no,  Arthur.  Oh,  Arthur,  do  not 
leave  me  yet!**  cried  the  poor  girl.^  Lau- 
derdale drew  her  gently  away,  and  signed  to 
Colin  to  take  the  place  by  the  bed.  He  drew 
her  hand  through  his  arm  and  led  her  softly 
into  the  great  empty  sa/one,  where  there  was 
no  light  except  that  of  the  moon,  which  came 
in  in  broad  white  bars  at  the  side  windows. 
•*  WhJHt !  it'll  no  be  yet,**  said  the  kind 
guardian  who  had  taken  possession  of  Alice. 
No  mother  or  lover  could  have  been  tenderer 
with  the  little  forlorn  creature  in  this  hour 
which  waa  the  most  terrible  of  all.  He 
made  her  walk  softly  about  with  him,  beguil- 
ing her  awful  suspense  a  little  with  that 
movement.  *^  A  little  more  strength,  for 
his  sake,**  said  Lauderdale;  ''another  trial 
— and  then  nobody  shall  stop  your  tears.  { 
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It's  for  his  sake ;  the  last  thing  yjti  can  do 
for  him.*' 

And  then  the  poor  little  sister  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  bitter  cry.  *'  If  he  would  say  some- 
thing kind  for  papa,  I  would  not  care,"  she 
said,  smothering  her  painful  sobs;  and  Lau- 
derdale drew  her  closer  on  his  arm,  support^ 
ing  and  soothing  her,  and  led  her  about, 
slowly  and  noiselessly,  in  the  griAt  empty 
room,  lighted  with  those  broad  burs  of  moon- 
light, waiting  till  she  bad  regained  a  little 
composure  to  return  to  the  chamber  of 
death. 

Meredith  lay  silent  for  some  time,  with 
his  great  eyes  gazing  into  the  vacaney  before 
him,  and  the  last  thrill  of  fever  in  his  frame. 
He  thought  be  was  thus  coming  with  all 
his  faculties  alert  and  vivid  to  a  direct  con- 
scious encounter  with  the  unknown  might  of 
death.  •'  Get  the  book,  Colin,**  he  said, 
with  a  voice  which  yet  possessed  a  certain 
nervous  strength  ;  **  it  is  now  the  time  to 
write  the  conclusion  ;  '*  and  he  dictated 
with  a  steady  voice  the  date  of  his  last  post- 
script :  *'  Fraseati,  Midnight,  May  16tb.— > 
The  last  hour  of  my  life  *' — 


Paris  is  at  present  in  possession  of  thirteen 
different  mu^>uiu!<,  uut  counting  those  at  the 
Louvre  and  at  V'(  rKa.liei).  Besides  the  ancient 
and  modern  wurks  uf  sculpture,  these  rich  col- 
lections  contain  the  most  miscellaneous  objects  of 
modiffival  art,  us  well  as  of  Heuaissamce  paiut- 
iuffn^  drawin<;s,  wooilcuts,  and  engravings, 
Kg^vptiaUf  American,  Celtic,  and  lU^oiun  an- 
tiquities. The  collection  of  the  Jardiu  des  Plantos, 
with  Its  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy,  founded 
by  Cuvior,  is  not  included  in  the  above-men- 
tioned nunilicr.  All  these  collections  arc  open 
to  the  student,  as  well  as  the  six  large  public  li- 
braries, of  whi'!h  tile  Impurlil  contains  one  mill- 
ion volumes  and  eighty  thousand  manuscripts  ; 
berjitks  tiie.se,  tliere  exists  a  number  of  valuable 
libraries  of  tJie  different  ficulties,  for  the  special 
branches  of  stuily,  and  of  scientific  institutions, 
mast  of  which  are  o\)en  to  the  student ;  and  those 
I  tew  for  which  a  special  permission  is  necessary, 
gi-ant  it  without  any  difficulties.  No  wonder 
that  IIumU>ldt  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1827,  who 
hud  cxprerstMl  liis  surprise  at  the  German  scholar 
having  made  the  French  capital  his  abode, 
**  Vou  nn>  surprise<l  at  this?  I  am  certain  to 
find  here,  in  (uie  place,  what  I  should  have  to 
lo^>k  fur  in  Cierm;iny  in  thirty-six  places,  and 
then  very  likely  in  vain.*' 


Dkssiccation  of  Dkad  Uodies  — At  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Iloyal  AcadtiDy  of  Scienoes  at 
Turin,  a  highly  intci-estiug  paper  was  read  on  the 
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subject  of  an  embalming  process  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Gorini,  who  had  submitted  various  dead 
bodies  to  the  examination  of  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Academy  for  that  purpose.  Pro- 
tcssor  Gorini*s  object  was  to  show  :  1.  That  by 
this  metltod  dead  bodies  may  be  preserved  for  tJie 
space  of  about  six  months  in  a  state  of  softness 
and  freshness  sufficient  to  fit  them  for  disseotion 
aAer  the  lapse  of  such  a  period  ;  so  that  if  a  dead 
body,  so  preserved,  be  taken  for  a  subject  of 
?tudy,  Sfiy  three  months  after  death,  the  disseo- 
tion may  be  continued  for  a  couple  of  months 
longer,  without  the  operators  experieooiog  the 
slightest  inconvenience  from  eadaverio  exhala- 
tions, and,  what  is  still  more  important,  without 
his  having  any  mfootion  to  fear  in  case  of  his  cut- 
ting himself  inadvertently  during  dissection,  an 
accident  which  has  caused  the  d^th  of  many  an 
able  practitioner.  2.  That  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months  the  same  dead  bodies  b^in  to  be 
mummified,  and  after  a  couple  of  months  longer 
become  completely  desiccated  and  banlened,  and 
may  continue  in  that  state  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  years,  until  the  operator  chooses  to  dissect 
them  ;  in  which  case  he  has  only  to  put  them  into 
water  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  they  will  re- 
assume  the  turgid  appearance  and  softness  of 
deail  bodies  of  recent  date,  and  will  be  found  fit 
for  dissection.  8.  That  Professor  Gorini  b  abto 
to  harden  dead  bodies  with  such  little  alteratkm 
in  their  appearance  as  to  enable  pcnons  to  iden- 
tify them.— Go/v^MiAi- 
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TO   WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT— ON    HIS 

SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

BT   H.   T.   TUCKEBMAN. 

Calm  priest  of  Nature,  her  maternal  hand 

Led  thee,  a  reverent  child. 
To  mountain-altars,  by  the  lonely  strand, 

And  through  the  forest  wild. 

Haunting  her  temple,  filled  with  loTe  and  awe, 

To  thy  responsive  youth 
The  harmonies  of  her  benignant  law 

Revealed  consoling  truth. 

Thenceforth,  when  toiling  in  the  grasp  of  care 

Amid  the  eager  throng, 
A  Totive  seer,  her  greetings  thou  didst  bear. 

Her  oracles  prolong. 

The  vagrant  winds  and  the  far  heaving  main 
Breathed,  in  thy  chastened  rhyme. 

Their  latent  music  to  the  soul  again, 
Above  the  din  of  time. 

The  seasons,  nt  thy  call,  renewed  the  spell 

That  thrilled  our  better  years. 
The  primal  wonder  o'er  our  spirits  fell, 

And  woke  the  fount  of  tears. 

And  Faith's  monition,  like  an  organ's  strain. 

Followed  the  sea-bird's  flight. 
The  river's  bounteous  flow,  the  ripening  gndn. 

And  stars'  uufathomed  light 

In  the  dank  woods  and  where  the  meadows  gleam. 

The  lowliest  flower  that  smiled 
To  wisdom's  vigil  or  to  fancy's  dream. 

Thy  gentle  thought  beguiled. 

They  win  fond  glances  in  the  prairies'  sweep. 

And  where  the  moss-clumps  lie, 
A  welcome  find. when  through  the  mould  they 
creep, 

A  requiem  when  they  die. 

Unstained  thy  song  with  passion's  fitful  hues 

Or  pleasure's  reckless  breath. 
For  nature's  beauty  to  thy  virgin  muse 

Was  solemnized  by  death. 

O'er  life's  majestic  realm  and  dread  repose, 

Entrancetl  with  holy  calm. 
From  the  rapt  soul  of  boyhood  then  uprose 

The  memorable  psalm. 

And  roaming  lone  beneath  the  woodland  shades, 

Thy  me<Iitative  prayer 
In  the  umbrageous  aisles  and  choral  glades 

We  murmur  unaware; 

Or  track  the  ages  with  prophetic  cheer. 

Lured  by  thy  chant  sublime, 
Till  bigotry  ami  kingcraft  disappear 

In  Freedom's  chosen  clime, — 

While  on  her  ramparts  with  intrepid  mien, 
O'er  faction's  angry  tm. 


Thy  voice  proclaims,  andaunted  and 
The  watchwords  of  the  free. 


Not  in  vague  tones  or  tricks  of  verbal  art 

The  pliant  and  paean  rung  : 
Thine  the  clear  utterance  of  an  eamert  heart. 

The  limpid  Saxon  tongue. 


Our  country's  minstrel !  in  whose  crystal 

With  tranquil  joy  we  trace 
Her  native  g;lories,  and  the  tale  rehearse 

Of  her  primeval  race, — 


Blest  are  thy  laurels,  that  unchallenged  crown 

Worn  brow  and  silver  hair, 
For  truth  and  manhood  consecrate  renown. 

And  her  pure  triumph  share  ! 

—AUanHc  Monthly, 


IN  SICKNESS. 
The  sabbath-bells  ring- out  upon  the  air, 
Callipg  God's  children  to  his  house  of  prayer : 
Could  I  but  rise  and  go  and  meet  him  Uiere  ! 

I  hear  the  people  pass  along  the  street :  * 

Their  rustling  garments  and  their  oharchjard 

feet 
Make  happy  music, — murmurous,  low,  and  sweet. 

The  breath  of  summer  flowers  is  in  my  room, — 
The  scent  of  lilies,  and  the  faint  perfume 
Of  crimson  pinks  and  roses  all  abloom  ; 

And  through  my  open  window  comes  a  rush 
Of  sudden  music, — some  melodious  thrush 
Pouring  his  heart  out  in  one  happy  gush  ! 

But  lovelier  far  than  any  bird  of  spring, 
Sweeter  than  summer's  sweetest  blossoming. 
Thy  sacred  altars,  0  my  God  and  King  ! 

Better  one  day  thy  holy  courts  within 
Than  are  a  thousand  spent  in  mirthful  rin. 
Open  his  gates,  that  I  may  enter  in  ! 

Nay :  these  preventing  bonds  ;  this  lifted  rod  ; 
These  long,  long  hours  of  anguish,  leaden-shod ' 
Let  me  be  still,  and  know  that  thou  art  God. 

Oh  !  teach  me — what  so  slow  I  am  to  learn — 
That  where  true  spirits  for  thy  presence  yearn,    ^ 
There  is  thy  temple,  there  thine  altars  bum. 

Believing  this,  these  narrow  walls  expand 
Into  cathedral  glory,  vast  and  grand. 
With  fretted  dome,  and  arches  overspanned. 

Yet  need  I  even  these /anctW  signs  of  thee? 
Dear  Lord  !  but  enter  in,  and  dwell  with  me  ; 
Then  shall  my  heart  both  shrine  and  temple  hb, 
Fitchburg,  iMoss.  C.  A.  IL 

— Reliffioui  Magazina* 
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CHAPTKR   VII. 
WAITIXa   FOE  BOSB. 

*  Not  envy  gure  !  for  if  you  gave  mi 
Leave  to  take  or  to  refuse 
In  earnest,  do  you  think  Fd  ehoote 
That  sort  pf  new  lovo  to  enslave  me?'' 

R.  Bbowvinq. 


So,  inntoftd  of  going  to  Belfast,  here  was 
Colonel  Keith  actually  taking  a  lodging  and 
settling  himself  into  it, — nny,  even  going 
over  to  Avoncester  on  a  horse-buying  expedi- 
tion, not  merely  for  the  Temples,  but  for 
himself. 

This  time  Rachel  did  think  herself  sure  of 
MiBfl  Williams's  ear  in  peace,  and  came  down 
on  her  with  two  fat  manuscripts  upon  IIu- 
man  Heeds  and  Military  Society,  preluding, 
however,  by  bitter  complaints  of  the  Trav- 
eller for  never  having  vouchsafed  her  an 
answer,  nor  having  even  restored  **  Curato- 
cult,  "  though  she  had  written  three  times, 
and  sent  a  directed  envelope  and  stamps  for 
the  purpnee.  The  paper  must  be  ruined  by 
so  discourteous  an  editor;  indeed,  she  had 
not  been  nearly  so  much  interested  as  usual 
by  the  last  few  numbers.  If  only  she  could 
get  her  paper  back,  she  should  try  the 
Englishwoman's  Journal  or  some  other  pa- 
per of  more  progress  than  that  Traveller, 
**  Is  it  not  very  hard  to  feel  one's  self  shut 
out  from  the  main  stream  of  the  work  of 
the  worM,  when  one's  heart  is  burning  ?  "' 

**  I  think  you  overrate  the  satisfaction.'* 

**  You  can't  tell !  You  are  contented  with 
that  sort  of  home  peaceful  sunshine  that  I 
know  suffices  many.  Even  intellectual  as  you 
arc.  you  can't  tell  what  it  is  to  feel  power 
within,  to  strain  at  the  leash,  and  see  others 
in  the  race." 

*'  I  was  thinking  whether  yoa  oould  not 
make  an  acceptable  paper  on  the  lace  system 
which  you  really  know  so  thoroughly." 

*'  The  fact  is,"  said  Rachel,  **  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  describe  from  one*8  own  ob- 
servnti«)n  than  from  other  sources." 

**  But  rather  more  original,"  said  Ermine, 
quite  overcome  by  the  naivete  of  the  confes- 
sion. 

•'  I  don't  see  that,"  said  Rachel.  "  It  is 
abstract  reasoning  from  given  facts  that  I 
aim  at,  as  you  will  understand  when  you 
have  heard  my  *  Human  Reeds,'  and  my 
other —  Dear  me,  there's  your  door-bell.  I 
thought  that  colonel  was  gone  for  the  day." 

**  There  are  other  people  in  the  world  be- 
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sides  the  colonel,"  Ermine  began  to  say, 
though  she  hardly  felt  as  if  there  wore,  and 
at  any  rate  a  sense  of  rescue  crossed  her.  The 
persons  admitted  took  them  equally  by  sur^ 
prise,  being  Conrade  Temple  and  Mr.  Keith. 

*'  I  thought,"  said  Rachel,  as  she  gave  her 
unwilling  hand  to  the  latter,  *'  that  yoa 
would  have  been  at  Avoncester  to-day «" 

<*  I  always  get  out  of  thb  way  of  horse- 
dealing.  I  know  no  greater  bore,"  he  an- 
swered. 

<*  Mamma  sent  me  down,"  Conrade  was 
explaining;  **  Mr.  Keith's  uncle  found  oat 
that  he  knew  Miss  Williams, — no  that's  not 
it ;  Miss  Williams's  uncle  found  out  that  Mr. 
Keith  preached  a  sermon,  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  so  mamma  sent  me  down  to  show 
him  the  way  to  call  upon  her ;  but  I  need  not 
stay  now  ;  need  I?  " 

**  After  that  elegant  introduction  and  lucid 
explanation,  I  think  you  may  be  excused," 
returned  Alick  Keith. 

The  boy  shook  Ermine's  hand  with  his  sol- 
dierly grace,  but  rather  spoiled  the  effect 
thereof  by  his  aside,  *'  I  wanted  to  see  the 
toad  and  the  pictures  our  Miss  Williams  told 
me  about,  but  I'll  come  another  time  ;  "  and 
the  wink  of  his  black  eyes,  and  significant 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  at  Rachel,  were  irre- 
sistible. They  all  laughed,  even  Rachel  her- 
self, as  Ermine,  seeing  it  would  be  worse  to 
ignore  the  demonstration,  said,  '*  The  ele- 
ments of  aunt  and  boy  do  not  always  work 
together." 

"  No,"  said  Rachel ;  «•  I  have  never  been 
forgiven  for  being  the  first  person  who  tried 
to  keep  those  boys  in  order." 

**  And  now,"  said  Ermine,  turning  to  her 
other  visitor,  *'  perhaps  I  may  discover 
which  of  us,  or  of  our  uncles,  preached  a 
sermon." 

Mine,  I  suspect,"  returned  Mr.  Keith. 
"  Your  sister  and  I  made  out  at  luncheon  that 
you  had  known  my  uncle,  Mr.  Clare,  of  fiisb- 
ope  worthy." 

•*Mr.  Clare!  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Ermine, 
eagerly;  •*  he  took  the  duty  for  one  of  our 
curates  once  for  a  long  vacation.  Did  yoa 
ever  hear  him  speak  of  Beauchamp?  " 

*'  Yes,  oflen  ;  and  of  Dr.  Williams.  He 
will  be  very  much  interested  to  bear  of  joo." 

**  It  was  a  time  I  well  remember,"  said 
Ermine.  *'  Ho  was  an  Oxford  tutor  then, 
and  I  was  about  fourteen,  just  old  enough  to 
be  delighted  to  bear  clever  talk.    And  hit 
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•ermons  were  memorable ;  they  were  tbe  first   She  only  wants   training  to  be  tbe 

I  ever  listened  to."  strength  of  the  Bishopewortbj  choir,  and  per- 


'<  There  are  few  sermons  that  it  is  not  an 
infliction  to  listen  to,"  began  Rachel ;  but  she 
was  not  heard  or  noticed. 

**  I  assure  jou  they  are  even  more  striking 
BOW  in  his  blindness." 

*<  Blindness !  Indeed,  I  had  not  heard  of 
that." 

Even  Rachel  listened  with  interest  as  the 
young  officer  explained  that  his  uncle,  whom 
both  he  and  Miss  Williams  talked  of  as  a  man 
of  note,  of  whom  every  one  must  have  heard, 
^  had  for  the  last  five  years  been  totally  blind, 
but  continued  to  be  an  active  parish  priest, 
visiting  regularly,  preaching,  and  taking  a 
share  in  tbe  service,  which  he  knew  by  heart. 
He  had,  of  course,  a  curate,  who  lived  with 
him,  and  took  very  good  care  of  him. 

*'  No  one  else?  "  said  Rachel.  **  I  thought 
jour  siHter  lived  at  Bishopsworthy." 

'*  No,  my  sister  lives,  or  has  lived,  at  Lit- 


haps  she  may  find  it  here." 

Rachel  was  evidently  undecided  whether 
chants  or  marches  were  Miss  Keith *8  passion, 
and,  perhaps,  which  propensity  would  render 
the  young  lady  the  most  distasteful  to  her- 
self. Ermine  thought  it  merciful  to  divari 
the  attack  by  mentioning  Mr.  Clare>  love  of 
music,  and  hoping  his  curate  ooold  gratify  it. 
**  No,"  Mr.  Keith  said,  *<  it  was  very  anluekj 
that  Mr.  Li  fiord  did  not  know  one  note  from 
another ;  so  that  this  vicar  could  not  delude  ' 
himself  into  hoping  that  his  playing  on  hie  ' 
violin  was  anything  but  a  nuisance  to  hie 
companion,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  oarate'e 
persuasions,  he  only  indulged  himself  there- 
with on  rare  occasions."  But  as  Ermine 
showed  surprise  at  the  retention  of  a  oom- 
[  panion  devoid  of  this  sixth  sense,  so  valuable 
to  tbe  blind,  he  added,  *'  No  one  would  sait 
him  so  well.  Mr.  Liff'jrd  has  been  with  him 
ever  since  his  sight  began  to  fail,  and  under- 


tle  Worthy,  the  next  pariuh,  and  as  unlike  it 
ae  possible.  It  has  a  railroad  in  it,  and  the  j  stands  all  his  ways." 
Cockneys  have  come  down  on  it  and  *  villafied  *  |  *^  Yes,  that  makes  a  great  difierence.*' 
it.  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Lacy  Clare,  has  lived  i  "  And,"  pursued  the  young  man,  ooroing 
there  ever  since  my  sister  has  been  with  her ;  to  something  like  life  as  he  talked  of  his 
but  now  her  last  daughter  is  to  be  married,  I  uncle,**  though  he  is  not  quite  all  that  a  com- 
fancy  she  wishes  to  give  up  housekeeping."  |  panion  might  be,  my  uncle  says  there  vrould 
**  And  your  sister  is  coming  to  Ltidy  Tem- ;  be  no  keeping  the  living  without  him,  and  I 
pie,"  said  Rachel,  in  her  peculiar  affirmative  i  do  not  believe  there  would,  unless  my  unole 
way  of  asking  questions.     **  She  will  find  it 


very  dull  here." 

«*  With  all  the  advantages  of  Avoncester  at 
hand?  "  inquired  A  lick,  with  a  certain  gleam 
under  his  flaxen  eyelashes  that  convinced  Er- 
mine that  he  said  it  in  mischief.  But  Rachel 
drew  herself  up  gravely,  and  answered, — 

**  In  Ludy  Templets   situation  any  such 


thing  would  be  most  inconsistent  with  good  {  wife,  but  insane." 


would  have  me  instead.' 

Ermine  laughed  and  looked  interested,  not 
quite  knowing  what  other  answer  to  make. 
Racliel  lifted  up  her  eyebrows  in  amasement. 

**  Another  advantage,"  added  Alick,  who 
somehow  seemed  to  accept  Ermine  as  ono  of 
the  family,  "  is,  that  he  is  no  impediment  to 
Bessie's  living  there,  for,  poor  man,  he  has  a 


feeling." 

»*  Such  as  the  cathedral  ?  "  calmly,  not  to 
say  sleepily,  inquired  Alick,  to  the  excessive 
diversion  of  Ermine,  who  saw  tiiat  Rachel 
had  never  been  laughed  at  in  her  life,  and  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  it. 

*'  If  you  meant  the  cathedral,"  she  said,  a 
little  uncertainly,  recollecting  the  tone  in 
which  Mr.  Clare  had  just  been  spoken  of,  and 
thinking  that  perhaps  Mira  Keith  might  be  a 
curatolatress,  **  1  am  afraid  it  is  not  of  much 
benefit  to  people  living  at  this  distance,  and 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  imitation 
here  " 

'*  You  will  see  what  my  sister  says  to  it. 


Then  your  sister  will  live  there  7"  eaid 
Rachel.  **  W hat  an  enviable  position,  to  have 
the  control  of  means  of  doing  good  that  al- 
ways falls  to  the  women  of  a  cferioal  fiua- 
ily." 

**  Tell  her  so,"  said  the  brother,  with  his 
odd,  suppressed  smile. 

*'  What !  she  does  not  think  so?  " 

**  Now,"  said  Mr.  Keith,  leaning  back, 
**  on  my  answer  dei^ends  whether  Bessie  en- ' 
ters  tliid  place  with  a  character  for  chanting, 
croquet,  or  crochet.    Which  should  yon  like 
worst,  Miss  Curtis?  " 

*'  I  like  evasions  worst  of  all,"  eaid  Ba- 
ehel,  witii  a  flash  of  something  like  phjyfal 
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ffpirit,  though  there  was  too  much  Mpcrity 
in  it. 

*' But  joo  see,  unfortaDately,  Idon^t 
kDOW,**  said  Alick  Keith,  slowly.  "I^have 
never  been  able  to  find  out,  nor  she  either.  I 
don't  know  what  may  be  the  effect  of  exam- 
ple," ho  added.  Ermine  wondered  whether  ho 
were  in  mischief  or  earnest,  and  suspected  a 
little  of  both. 

**  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  show  Miss  Keith 
any  of  my  ways,'*  said  Rachel,  with  no 
doubts  at  all ;  <'  but  she  will  find  me  terribly 
imp<.'di*d  here.    When  does  she  come? '' 

**  Not  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  the 
wedding  will  be  over.  It  is  high  time  she 
saw  something  of  her  respected  guardian.*' 

"The  colonel?" 

•*  Yes  ;  "  then  to  Ermine,  "  Every  one 
turns  to  him  with  reliance  and  confidence. 
I  believe  no  one  in  the  army  received  so  many 
last  charges  as  be  has  done,  or  executes  them 
more  fully." 

**  And,"  said  Ermine,  feeling  pleasure 
color  her  check  more  deeply  than  was  conven- 
ient, **  you  are  relations." 

*'  So  fur  away  that  only  a  Scotsman  would 
acknowledge  the  cousirs'iip." 

"  But  do  not  you  call  yourself  Scotch  ?  " 
said  Ermine,  who  had  for  years  thought  it 
glorious  to  do  so. 

*'  My  grandfather  did,  I  suppose,"  said 
Alick  ;  "but  our  branch  of  the  family  has 
lived  and  died  in  the  — th  Highlanders  for  so 
many  generations  that  we  don't  know  what 
a  home  irt  out  of  it.  Our  birthplaces — yes,  and 
our  pravcB— are  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

**  Were  you  ever  in  Scotland?" 

"  Never  ;  and  I  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
being  quartered  there.  Just  imagine  the 
trouble  it  would  bo  to  go  over  the  pedigree 
of  every  Keith  I  met,  and  to  dine  with  them 
all  up<^)n  ha;rgiB  and  sheeps'  heads !  " 

"  There's  no  place  1  want  to  see  as  much 
as  Scotland,"  said  Rachel. 

*'  Oh,  yes !  young  ladies  always  do." 

"  It  is  not  for  a  yoi^n^-lady  reason,"  said 
Rachel,  bluntly  ;  "I  want  to  understand  the 
principle  of  diffused  education,  as  there  prac- 
tif^ed.  The  other  places  I  really  should  care 
to  see  are  the  Grand  Reformatory  for  the 
Destitute  in  Holland,  and  the  Hospital  for 
Cretins  in  Switawjrland." 

"  Scotch  pedants,  Dutch  thieves,  Swiss 
goitres— \  will  bear  your  tastes  in  mind," 
said  Mr.  Keith,  rising  to  take  leave. 
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"  Really,"  said  Rachel,  when  he  was  gone, 
"  if  he  had  not  that  silly  military  tone  of 
joking,  there  might  be  something  tolerable 
about  him  if  be  got  into  good  hands.  He 
seems  to  have  some  good  notions  aboat  his 
sister.  She  must  be  just  out  of  the  school* 
room,  at  the  very  turn  of  life,  and  I  will  try 
to  get  her  into  my  training  and  show  her  » 
little  of  the  real  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
the  career  she  has  before  her.  How  late  be 
has  stayed  !  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  time  for 
the  manuscripts." 

And  though  Ermine  was  too  honest  to  say 
she  was  sorry,  Rachel  did  not  miss  the  regret. 

Colonel  Keith  came  the  next  day,  and  un- 
der his  arm  was  a  parcel,  which  was  laid  in 
little  Rose's  arms,  and  when  unrolled,  proved 
to  contain  a  magnificent  wax  doll,  no  doubt 
long  the  object  of  unrequited  attachment  to 
many  a  little  Avoncestrian,  a  creature  of 
beauteous  and  unmeaning  face,  limpid  eyes, 
hair  that  could  be  brushed,  and  all  her  visible 
members  waxen,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  be- 
low the  provisional  habiliment  of  pink  paper 
that  enveloped  her.  Little  Rosens  color  be- 
came crimson,  and  she  did  not  utter  a  word, 
while  her  aunt  coloring  almost  as  much, 
laughed  and  asked  where  were  her  thanks. 

«'  Oh !  "  with  a  long  gasp,  **  it  can't  be 
for  me !  " 

*^  Do  yon  think  it  is  for  your  aunt?" 
said  the  colonel. 

«*  Oh,  thank  you  !  But  such  a  beautiful 
creature  for  me !  "  said  Rose,  with  another 
gasp,  quite  oppressed.  **  Aunt  Ermine,  how 
shall  I  ever  make  her  clothes  nice  enough?" 

'*  We  will  see  about  that,  my  dear.  Now 
take  her  into  the  verandah  and  introduce 
her  to  Violetta." 

**  Yes ;  "  then  pausing  and  looking  into 
the  fixed  eyes,  **  Aunt  Ermine,  I  never  saw 
such  a  beauty,  except  that  one  the  little  girl 
left  behind  on  the  bench  on  the  esplanade, 
when  Aunt  Ailie  said  I  should  bo  coveting 
if  1  went  on  wishing  Violetta  was  like  her." 

'*  I  remember,"  said  Ermine.  '*  I  have 
heard  enough  of  that  ne  plus  ultra  of  doll ! 
Indeed,  Colin,  you  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  where  the  materials  of  pleasure  are 
few.  No  one  can  guess  the  delight  a  doU  Is 
to  a  solitary,  imaginative  child." 

(Thiink  you,"  he  said,  smiling. 

'*  I  believe  I  shall  enjoy  it  as  much  M 
Rose,"  added  Ermine,  **  both  for  play  and  M 
a  study.    Please  turn  my  chair  a  littb  this 
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waj;  I  want  to  see  the  introdution  to  Violetta. 
Here  comes  the  bcautj,  in  Rosens  own  cloak.'* 

Colonel  Keith  leaned  over  the  back  of  ber 
chair  and  silently  watched  ;  but  the  scene  was 
not  quite  what  they  expected.  Violetta  was 
sitting  in  her  **  slantingdicular  "  position  on 
ber  chair  placed  on  a  bench,  and  ber  little 
mistress  knelt  down  before  her,  took  ber  in 
ber  arms,  and  began  to  bug  her. 

*'  Violetta,  darling,  you  need  not  be  afraid  ! 
There  is  a  new  beautiful  creature  come,  and 
I  shall  call  her  Colinettc,  and  we  must  be 
very  kind  to  her,  because  Colonel  Keith  is  so 
good,  and  knows  your  grandpapa  ;  and  to  tell 
you  a  great  secret,  Violetta,  that  you  must 
not  tell  Colinette  or  anybody,  I  think  bo  is 
Aunt  Ermine's  own  true  knight.*' 

**  Hush  !  '*  whispered  the  colonel,  over  Er- 
mine's head,  as  he  perceived  bev  about  to 
speak. 

*'  So  you  must  be  very  good  to  her,  Violetta, 
and  you  shall  help  me  make  her  clothes  ;  but 
you  need  not  be  afraid  I  ever  could  love  any 
one  half  or  one  quarter  as  much  as  you,  my 
own  dear  child,  not  if  she  were  ten  times  as 
beautiful,  and  so  come  and  show  her  to  Au- 
gustus. She'll  never  bo  like  you,  dear  old 
darling." 

**  It  is  a  study,*'  said  the  colonel,  as  Rose 
moved  off  with  a  doll  in  either  hand, — »*  a 
moral  that  you  should  take  home." 

Ermine  shook  her  head,  but  smiled,  saying, 
•*  Tell  me  does  your  young  cousin  know." — 

**  A  lick  Keith  ?  Not  from  me,  and  Lady 
Temple  is  perfectly  to  be  trusted ;  but  I  be- 
lieve his  father  knew  it  was  for  no  worse  rea- 
son that  I  was  made  to  exchange.  But  never 
mind,  Ermine,  he  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
what  is  the  use  of  making  a  secret  of  what 
even  Violetta  knows?  " 

There  was  no  debating  the  point,  for  her 
desire  of  secrecy  was  prompted  by  the  resolu- 
tion to  Utive  him  unbound,  whereas  his  wish 
for  publicity  was  with  the  pur^se  of  bind- 
ing liimpclf,  and  Ermine  was  determined  that 
discussion  was  above  all  to  be  avoided,  and 
that  she  would,  after  the  first  explanation, 
keep  the  conversation  upon  other  subjects. 
So  she  only  answered  with  another  reproving 
look  and  smile,  and  said,  **  And  now  I  am 
going  to  make  you  useful.  The  editor  of  the 
Traveller  is  travelling,  and  has  left  his 
work  to  nie.  I  have  been  keeping  some  let- 
ters for  him  to  answer  in  his  own  hand,  be- 
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cause  mine  betrays  womanhood ;  bat  I  bava 
just  heard  that  he  is  to  stay  away  six  weeks 
more,  and  people  must  be  put  out  of  tbeir 
misery  before  that.  Will  yoa  copy  a  few 
for  mo  ?  Here  is  some  paper  with  the  office 
stamp." 

*'  What  an  important  woman  you  are,  Er- 
mine !  " 

<*  If  you  bad  been  in  England  all  this  time, 
you  would  see  bow  easy  the  step  is  into  liter- 
ary work ;  but  you  must  not  betray  this  for 
the  Traveller's  sake  or  Ailie's." 

<<  Your  writing  is  hot  very  womanish,"  said 
the  colonel,  as  sh^  gave  bim  bis  task.  **  Or 
is  this  yours  ?  It  is  not  like  that  of  those 
verses  on  Malvern  Hills  that  you  copied  out 
for  me,  the  only  thing  you  ever  gave  me." 

**  I  hope  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  than  it 
was  then,  and  it  has  had  to  learn  to  write  in 
all  sorts  of  attitudes." 

*'  What's  this?  "  as  he  went  on  with  the 
paper;  *^  your  maf^uscript  entitled  *  Curato- 
cult  ?  '  Is  that  the  word  ?  I  had  taken  it  for 
the  produce  of  Miss  Curtis *s  unassisted  ge- 
nius." 

*'  Have  you  heard  her  use  it  ?  "  said  Ermine, 
disconcerted,  having  by  no  means  intended  to 
betray  Rachel. 

**  Oh,  yes  !  I  heard  her  declaiming  on  Sun- 
day about  what  she  knows  no  nioro  about 
than  Conrado!  A  detestable,  prngmatical, 
domineering  girl !  I  am  thankful  that  I  ad- 
vised Lady  Temple  only  to  take  the  house  for 
a  year.  It  was  right  she  should  see  her  re- 
lations, but  she  must  not  bo  tyrannized  over.*' 

**  I  don't  believe  she  dislikes  it."  • 

**  She  dislikes  no  one !  She  used  to  profess 
a  liking  for  a  huge  Irishwoman  whoso  bus- 
band  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  the  moet  tre- 
mendous woman  1  ever  saw,  except  Miss  Cur- 
tis." 

**  You  know  they  were  brought  up  to- 
gether like  sisters," 

**  All  the  worse  ;  for  she  has  the  habit  of 
passive  submission.  If  it  were  the  mother, 
it  would  be  all  right,  and  I  should  be  thank- 
ful to  sec  her  in  good-keepiog ;  but  the  moth- 
er and  sister  go  for  nothing,  and  down  comes 
this  girl  to  battle  every  suggestion  with  prin- 
ciples picked  up  from  every  catchpenny  peri- 
odical,— things  she  docs  not  half  understand, 
and  enunciates  as  if  no  one  had  even  beard  oi 
them  before." 

*'  I  believe  she  seldom  meets  any  one  who 
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has.  I  mean  to  whom  they  are  matters  of 
thought.  I  rcallj  do  like  her  vigor  and 
earncHtficsfl." 

^*  Don't  Bay  bo,  Ermine!  One  reason  why 
she  is  so  inlolcrable  to  me,  is  that  she  is  a 
grotcFque  caricature  of  what  you  used  to  be." 

**  Yuu  buve  hit  it !  I  see  why  I  always 
liked  her,  })e8id^  that  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
any  sort  of  visit,  and  a  good  scrimmage  is 
refrcehing ;  she  is  just  what  I  should  have 
been  without  papa  and  £dward  to  keep  me 
down,  or  the  civilizing  atmosphere  at  the 
park/' 

»«  Never." 

**  No,  I  was  not  her  equal  in  energy  and 
bencGcencc  ;  and  I  was  younger  when  you 
came.  But  I  feel  for  her  longing  to  be  up 
and  doing,  and  her  puzzled  chafing  against 
constraint  and  conventionality,  though  it 
breaks  out  in  very  odd  effervescences." 

**  Extremely  gcocrous  of  you,  when  you 
muBt  Ijc  bored  to  death  with  her  interminable 
talk." 

**  You  don*t  appreciate  the  pleasure  of 
variety  !  Besiden,  Hho  really  interests  me, 
she  is  FO  full  uf  vi^^orous  crudities.  1  believe 
all  that  is  unpleasing  in  her  arises  from  her 
being  considered  as  the  clever  woman  of  the 
family,  having  no  man  nearly  connected 
enough  to  keep  her  in  check,  and  living  in 
society  that  does  not  fairly  meet  her.  I  want 
you  to  talk  to  her,  and  take  her  in  hand." 

**Me!  I  thank  you,  Ermine!  Why,  I 
could  not  even  stand  her  talking  to  me  about 
you,  though  she  has  the  one  grace  of  valuing 
you." 

*'  Then  you  ought  in  common  gratitude  ; 
for  there  is  no  little  greatness  of  soul  in  pa- 
tiently coming  down  to  Mackarel  Lane  to  be 
snubbed  by  oue's  cousin's  governesses  sis- 
ter I  " 

*»  If  you  will  come  up  to  Myrtlcwood,  you 
don't  know  what  you  may  do." 

'*  No,  you  are  U)  set  no  more  people  upon 
me,  though  Lady  Temple's  eyes  are  very 
wistfnj." 

**  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  held  out 
against  her.'' 

'*  Not  when  I  had  against  you?  No,  in- 
deed, tlioiigh  I  never  did  see  anybody  more 
winning  than  she  is  in  that  meek,  submissive 
gentleiu't«  !  Alis4)n  says  she  has  cheered  up 
and  grown  like  another  creature  since  your 
arrival." 

«*  And    Alexander    Keith's.     Yes,    poor 
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thing,  we  have  brought  something  of  her 
own  old  world,  where  she  was  a  sort  of  little 
queen  in  her  way.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  me 
to  have  patience  with  these  relations.  Ermine. 
If  you  could  see  the  change  from  the  potted 
creature  she  was  with  her  mother  and  hus- 
band, almost  always  the  first  lady  in  the 
place,  and  latterly  with  a  colonial  court  of 
her  own,  and  now,  ordered  about,  advised, 
domineered  over,  made  nobody  of,  and  taking 
it  as  meekly  and  sweetly  as  if  she  were  grate- 
ful for  it !  I  verily  believe  she  is  !  But  jshe 
certainly  ought  to  oome  away." 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  It  seems  to 
me  rather  a  dangerous  responsibility  to  take 
her  away  from  her  own  relations,  unless  there 
were  any  with  equal  claims." 

**  They  are  her  only  relations,  and  her  hus- 
band had  none.  Still  to  be  under  the  con- 
stant yoke  of  an  overpowering  woman  with 
unfixed  opinions  seems  to  me  an  unmitigated 
evil  for  her  and  the  boys  ;  and  no  one's  feel- 
ings need  be  hurt  by  her  fixing  herself  near 
some  public  school  for  her  sons'  education. 
However,  she  is  settled  for  this  year,  and  at 
the  end  we  may  decide." 

With  which  words  he  again  applied  him-  ' 
self  to  Ermine's  correspondence,  and  pre»- 
ently  completed  the  letter,  offering  to  direct 
the  envelope,  which  she  refused,  as  havfng 
one  already  directed  by  the  author.  He 
rather  mischievously  begged  to  see  it,  that  be 
might  judge  of  the  character  by  the  writing  ; 
but  this  she  resisted. 

However,  in  four  days'  time  there  was  a 
very  comical  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  he  in- 
furmed  her  that  the  new  number  of  the  Trai>' 
eller  was  in  no  favor  at  the  Homestead,  **  ther« 
was  such  a  want  of  original  thought  in  it." 
Ermine  felt  her  imprudence  in  having  risked 
the  betrayal ;  but  all  she  did  was  to  look  at 
him  with  her  full,  steady  eyes,  and  a  little 
twist  in  each  corner  of  her  mouth,  as  she 
said,  '*  Indeed  !  Then  we  had  better  enliven 
it  with  the  recollections  of  a  military  secre- 
tary ;"  and  he  was  both  convinced  of  what 
be  guessed,  and  also  that  she  did  not  think 
it  right  to  tell  him .  **  But,"  he  said,  *<  there 
is  something  in  that  girl,  I  perceive.  Ermine ; 
she  does  think  for  herself,  and  if  she  were 
not  so  dreadfully  earnest  that  she  can't  smile, 
she  would  be  the  best  company  of  any  of  the 
party." 

**  I  am  so  gbd  yon  think  so!  I  shall  ba 
delighted  if  you  will  really  talk  to  her,  and 
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help  ber  to  argae  out  some  of  lier  crudities,   domestio  character,  perfectly  eqoal  to  the 
Indeed,  ehe  is  worth  it.    But  I  suppose  jou  |  charge  of  both  young  ladies, 
will  hardly  stay  here  long  enough  to  do  ucr  j     *<  Aunt  Ermine  says  1  must  learn  to  man- 
any  good."  age,  because  some  day  I  shall  haye  to  take 

**  What,  are  you  going  to  order  me  away  7  "   care  of  papa.' 

**  I  thought  your  brother  wanted  you  at 
homo.*' 

**  It  18  all  very  well  to  talk  of  an  ancestral 
home ;  but  when  it  consists  of  a  tall,  slim 
house,  with  blank  Walls  and  pepper- box  tur- 
rets, set  down  on  a  bleak  hillside,  and  every 


**  Tes,"  with  his  eyes  on  Ermine  all  the 
while,  '*  Icam  to  be  a  useful  woman.  Who 
knows  if  we  sha'n'tall  depend  on  you  by  and 
by?" 

»»  Oh,  do  let  me  be  useful  to  you  !  "  cried 
Rose  ;  *^  I  could  hem  all  your  handkerchiefs, 


one  gone  that  made  it  once  a  happy  place,  (and  make  you  a  kettle-holder.*' 


it  is  not  attractive.  Moreover,  my  only 
use  there  would  be  to  be  kept  as  a  ttimeheir, 
the  person  whose  interference  wuuld  he  roost 
resented,  and  I  don't  recognize  that  duty." 

*»  You  are  a  gentleman  at  large,  with  no 
obvious  duty,"  said  Ermine,  meditatively. 

**  What,  none?"  bending  his  head,  and 
looking  earnestly  at  her. 

**  Oh,  if  you  cume  hereout  of  duty  " — she 
said,  archly,  and  with  her  merry  laugh. 
•*  There,  is  not  that  a  nice  occasion  for  pick- 


Ermine  had  never  esteemed  him  more  high- 
ly tlmn  when  he  refrained  from  all  butadroll 
look,  and  uttered  not  one  word  of  tho  sport- 
ive courtship  that  is  so  peculiarly  unvi  hole- 
some  and  undcGirable  with  children.  Per- 
haps she  thought  her  colonel  more  a  gentle- 
man than  she  bad  done  before,  if  that  were 
possible  ;  and  she  took  an  odd,  quaint  pleas- 
ure in  the  idea  of  this  match,  often,  when 
talking  to  Alison  of  her  views  of  life  and  ed- 
uc;ition,  putting  them  in  the  form  of  what 


inga  quarrel.     And  seriously,"  she  contin-  j  would  become  of  Rose  as  Lsidy  Keith  ;  and 
ued,  *^  perhaps  it  mi^rht  be  good  for  you   if.  Colin  kept  Lis  promise  of  making  no  more 


we  did.  I  am  beginning  to  fear  that  I  ought 
not  to  keep  you  lingering  here  without  pur- 
pose or  occupation." 

»*  Full] I  my  purpose,  and  I  will  find  occu- 
pation." 

**  Don't  say  that." 

••  This  once.    Ermine.     For    one  year  1  j 
shall  wait  in   the  hope  of  convincing  you. 
If  you  da  not   change   your  mind   in   that 
time,  I  shall  look  for  another  stafiT  appoint- 
ment, to  lost  till  Rose  is  ready  for  me." 

The  gravity  of  this  conclusion  made  Er- 
mine laugh.  **  That's  what  you  learned  of 
your  chief,"  she  said. 

♦•  There  would  be  less  difference  in  age," 
he  said.  '*  Though  I  own  I  should  like  my 
widow  to  l)e  less  helpless  than  poor  little 
Lady  Temple.  8o,"  ho  added,  with  the 
same  fuco  of  ridiculous  earnest,  **  if  you  con- 
tinue to  ohject  to  me  yourself,  you  will  at 
least  rear  her  with  an  especial  view  to  her 
efficiency  in  that  capacity." 

And  as  Rjse  at  that  critical  moment 
looked  in  at  the  window,  eager  to  bo  encour- 
aged to  come  and  show  Colinctte^s  successful 
toilet,  he  drew  her  to  him  with  the  smile 
that  had  won  her  whole  heart,  and  listening 
to  every  little  bit  of  honesty  about  **  my 
work  "  and  **  Aunt  Ermine's  work,"  he  told 
her  that   ho  knew  she  was  a  very  managing 


references  to  the  future.  On  moving  into  his 
lodgings,  the  hour  for  his  visits  was  changed, 
and  unless  he  went  out  to  dinner,  he  usually 
came  in  the  evening,  thus  attracting  less  no- 
tice, and,  moreover,  rendering  it  less  easy  to 
lapse  into  the  tender  subject,  as  Alison  was 
then  at  home,  and  the  conversation  was  neces- 
sarily more  general. 

The  afternoons  were  spent  in  Lady  Temple's 
service.  Instead  of  the  orthodox  dowager 
hritchska  and  pair,  ruled  over  by  a  tyranni- 
cal coachman,  he  had  pn»vided  her  with  a 
herd  of  little  animals  for  hameKs  or  saddle, 
and  a  young  groom,  for  whom  Coombe  was 
answerable.  Mrs.  Curtis  groaned  and  feared 
the  establidhment  would  look  flighty  ;  but  for 
the  first  time  Racliel  became  the  Ci>lonerH  ally. 
**  The  worst  despotism  practised  in  England," 
she  said,  **  is  that  of  coachmen,  and  it  is  well 
that  Fanny  should  be  spared.  The  coach- 
man who  lived  here  when  mamma  was  mar- 
ried answered  her  request  to  go  a  little  faster, 
*  I  shall  drive  my  horses  as  [  phizes,'  and  I 
really  think  the  present  one  is  rather  worse, 
in  deed,  though  not  in  word." 

Moreover,  Rachel  smi>othed  down  a  little  of 
Mrs.  Curtis's  uneasiness  at  Fanny's  change 
of  costume  at  the  end  of  'her  first  year  of 
widowhood,  on  the  ground  that  Colonel  Keith 
advised  her  to  ride  with  her  sods,  and  thsl 
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this  wnfl  incompatible  with  weeds.  *'  And 
denr  Sir  Stephen  did  so  didlike  the  sight  of 
Uk^oi/'  Pho  ndded,  in  her  simple,  iDn>»cent 
way,  as  if  she  were  still  dressing  to  please 
hiiD. 

•*  On  the  whole,  mother,"  said  Rachel, 
**  unless  there  irt  more  heart-brenk  than  Fan- 
ny profoFnep,  there's  more  coquetry  in  a  pret- 
ty }T>ung  thing  wearing  a  cap  that  says  '  Ci^me 
pitv  nic  *  than  in  going  about  like  other  peo- 
ple/' 

*'  T  only  \riRh  she  could  help  looking  like 
a  girl  (if  eeventecn,'*  sighed  Mrs.  Curtis. 
**  If  that  colonel  were  but  married  ;  or  the 
other  young  mnn  !  Vm  sure  she  will  fall  into 
some  ecrnpe,  she  docs  not  know  bow,  out 
of  Jilicer  innocence." 

•*  Well,  mother,  you  know  I  always  mean 
to  ride  with  her,  and  that  will  be  a  protec- 
tion." 

*»  But,  my  dear,  I  am  not  sure  about  your 
riding  with  these  gay  officers;  you  never 
used  to  do  such  things." 

**  At  my  age,  mother,  and  to  take  care  of 
Funny." 

And  Mn«.  Curtis,  in  her  uncertainty 
whethrr  to  sanction  the  proceedings  and 
quuiify  them,  or  to  make  a  pn) test,— dread- 
ful to  IiLTHi-U',  and  more  dreadful  to  Fanny, 
— virMrd  the  point  when  she  found  herself 
not  Uieked  up  hy  her  cncrgetio  daughter, 
aii(l  the  taviilcade  nlmoFt  daily  set  forth  from 
Myrtl«!\\oo(l,  nnd  was  watched  with  eyes  of 
the  greatest  vrxntion,  if  not  by  kind  Mrs. 
CuitiH.  hy  pK)r  Mr.  Touchett,  to  whom  Lady 
TeiDjiK'V  chnngc  of  diTSS  hod  been  a  grierous 
shock,  lie  thought  her  so  loTcly,  so  inter- 
esting, at  lirt*t ;  and  now,  though  it  was  sac- 
rilrgr  to  hclirve  it  of  so- gentle  and  pensive  a 
far*',  wns  not  this  a  return  to  the  world? 
Wliat  had  nlie  to  do  with  these  officers  ?  How 
could  h<T  aunt  permit  it?  No  doubt  it  was 
all  t!io  wi.rk  of  his  great  foe,  Mi»s  Rachel. 

It  w.xti  true  that  Rachel  heartily*  enjoyed 
thcKr  rides.  Hitherto  she  had  l)een  only  al- 
lowed to  go  out  under  tlio  escort  of  her  ty- 
rant. tl:e  c'xmI  man,  who  kept  her  in  very 
etriet  di«nplim>.  She  had  not  anticipated 
anythin;;  niurh  more  lively  with  Fanny,  her 
b«)}H,  nnd  poiiii'H  !  hut  Colonel  Keith  had  im- 
proH'd  (It)  Ci>nrii<lc  and  Francis  that  they 
Werr  thi'ir  mother's  prime  protectors,  and 
they  reg:ii did  her  bridle-rein  as  their  post, 
keeping  uateii  over  her  as  if  her  safety  de- 
pended on  il.em,  and  ready  to  quarrel  with 
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each  other  if  the  roads  were  too  narrow  for 
all  three  to  go  abreast.  And  as  soon  as  the 
colonel  had  ascertained  that  she  and  they 
were  quite  sufficient  to  themselves,  and  well 
guarded  by  Coombo  in  the  rear,  he  ceased  to 
regard  himself  as  bound  to  their  company  ; 
but  he  and  Rachel  eztinded  their  rides  in 
search  of  objects  of  interest.  She  liked  do- 
ing the  honors  of  the  county,  and  achieved 
expeditions  which  berooacbmun  had  hitherto 
never  permitted  to  her,  in  search  of  ruins, 
camps,  churches,  and  towers.  The  colonel 
had  a  turn  fur  geology,  though  a  wandering 
life  even  with  an  Indian  bnggage-train  had 
siwed  him  from  incurring  her  contempt  for 
collectors ;  but  bo  knew  by  sight  the  ciiarac- 
ter  of  the  conformations  of  rocks,  and  when 
they  had  mounted  one  of  the  hills  that  sur- 
rounded Avonmouth,  discerned  by  the  outline 
whether  granite,  gneiss,  limtstone,  or  slate 
formed  the  grander  lieight  Iteyond,  thus  lead- 
ing to  schemes  of  more  distant  rides  to  verify 
tho  conjectures,  which  Rachel  accepted  with 
tlie  lesM  argument,  because  sententious  d«>gma- 
tism  was  not  always  possible  on  the  buck  of  a 
skittish  black  marc. 

There  was  no  concealing  from  herself  that 
she  was  more  interested  by  this  frivolous 
military  society  than  by  any  she  had  ever  pre 
viously  met.  The  want  of  comprehension  of 
her  pursuits  in  her  mother's  limited  range 
of  acquaintance  had  greatly  conduced  both 
to  her  overweening  manner  and  to  her  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  with  the  world,  and  lor 
the  first  timeshe  was  neither  succumbed  to, 
giggled  at,  avoided,  nor  put  down  with  a  grave, 
prusy  reproof.  Certainly  Alick  Keith,  as 
every  one  called  him,  nettled  her  ez^tremely  by 
his  murmured  irony  ;  but  tue  aeuteness  of  it 
was  diverting  in  such  a  mere  lad,  and  showed 
that  if  be  could  only  once  be  roused,  he  might 
be  capable  uf  better  tilings.  Tliere  was  an  ex- 
citement in  his  unexpected  manner  of  seeing 
things  that  vros  engaging  as  well  as  provok- 
ing ;  and  Raohel  never  felt  content  if  he  were 
at  Myrtlewood  without  her  seeing  him,  if 
only  k)ecause  she  began  to  consider  him  as 
more  dangerous  than  his  elder  namesake,  and 
so  assured  of  his  position  that  he  did  not  take 
any  pains  to  assert  it,  or  to  cultivate  Lady 
Temple's  good  graces ;  he  was  simply  at 
home  and  perfectly  at  ease  with  her. 

Colonel  Keith *s  tone  was  diffi;rent.  Hewaa 
argumentative  wbero  his  young  oousin  waa 
sarcastie.    lie  waa  reading  soiiie  of  the  hooka 
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over  which  Rachel  had  strained  her  capacities 
without  finding  any  one  with  whom  to  dis- 
cuss them,  since  all  her  friends  regarded 
them  as  poisonous ;  and  eien  Ermine  Wil- 
liams, without  heing  shaken  in  faith,  was  so 
haunted  and  distressed  in  her  lonely  and  un- 
varied life  by  the  echo  of  these  shocks  to  the 
faith  of  others,  that  absolutely  as  a  medical 
precaution  she  abstained  from  dwelling  on 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  Colin  Keith  liked 
to  talk  and  argue  out  his  impressions,  and 
found  in  Rachel  the  only  person  with  whom 
the  subjects  could  ho  safely  broached,  and  thus 
she  fur  the  first  time  heard  the  subjects  fairly 
handled.  Hitherto  she  had  never  thought 
that  justice  was  done  to  the  argument  except 
by  a  portion  of  the  press,  that  drew  conclu- 
sions which  terrified  while  they  allured  her, 
whereas  she  appreciated  the  candor  that 
weighed  each  argument,  distinguishing  prin- 
ciple from  prejudice,  and  religious  faith  from 
conventional  construction,  and  in  this  meas- 
urement of  minds  she  felt  the  strength  and 
acuteness  of  powers  superior  to  her  own.  He 
was  not  one  of  the  men  who  prefer  unintel- 
lectual  women.  Perhaps  clever  men,  of  a 
profession  not  necessarily  requiring  constant 
brain  work,  are  less  inclined  to  rest  the  mind 
with  empty  chatter  than  those  whose  intel- 
lect is'  more  on  the  strain.  At  any  rate, 
though  Colonel  Keith  was  attentive  and 
courteous  to  every  one,  and  always  treated 
Lady  Temple  as  a  prime  minister  might  treat 
a  queen,  his  tendency  to  conversation  with 
Rachel  was  becoming  marked,  and  she  became 
increasingly  prone  to  consult  him.  The  in- 
terest of  this  new  intercourse  quite  took  out 
the  sting  of  disappointment,  when  again  Cu- 
ratocult  came  buck,  **  declined  with  thanks 
Nay,  before  making  a  third  attempt,  she  haz- 
arded a  question  on  his  opinion  of  female  au- 
thorship, and  much  to  her  gratification,  and 
somewhat  to  her  surprise,  heard  that  he 
thought  it  often  highly  useful  and  valuable. 

*'  That  is  great  candor.  Men  generally 
grudge  whatever  they  think  their  own  privi- 
lege." 

**  Many  things  can  often  be  felt  and  ex- 
pressed by  an  able  woman  better  than  by  a 
man,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  the  utter- 
ance of  anything  worthy  to  be  said  should  be 
denied,  provided  it  15  worthy  to  be  said." 

*^  Ah  !  there  comes  the  hit.  I  wondered 
if  you  would  get  through  without  it." 

**  It  was  not  meant  as  a  hit.  Men  are  as  apt 


to  publish  what  is  not  worth  saying  as  wo- 
men can  be,  and  some  women  are  so  conscien- 
tious as  only  to  put  forth  what  is  of  weight 
and  value." 

<*  And  you  are  above  wanting  to  silenoe 
them  by  palaver  about  nnfeminino  public- 
ity?" 

**  There  is  no  need  of  publicity.  Much  of 
the  best  and  most  wide-spread  writing  em- 
anates from  the  most  quiet,  unsuspected  qaar<* 
ters." 

''  That  is  the  benefit  of  an  anonymoas 
press." 

*'  Yes.  The  withholding  of  the  name  pre- 
vents well-mannered  people  from  treating  a 
woman  as  an  authoress,  if  she  do  not  pro- 
claim herself  one  ;  and  the  diiference  is  great 
between  being  known  to  write  and  setting  up 
for  an  authoress." 

**  Between  fact  and  pretension.  But  write 
or  not  write,  there  is  an  instinctive  avoid- 
ance of  an  intellectual  woman." 

*'  Not  always,  for  the  simple  manner  that 
goes  with  real  superiority  is  generally  very 
attractive.  The  larger  and  deej)er  the  mind, 
the  more  there  would  be  of  the  genuine  hum- 
bleness and  gentleness  that  a  shallow  nature  is 
incapable  of.  The  very  word  humility  presup- 
poses depth." 

»*  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Rachel. 
*'  Gentleness  is  not  feebleness,  nor  lowness 
lowliness.  There  must  be  something  held 
back." 

**  I  see  it  daily,"  said  Colonel  Keith  ;  and 
for  a  moment  he  seemed  about  to  add  some- 
thing, but  checked  himself,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  an  interruption  to  change  the  conver- 
sation. 

*'  Superior  natures  lowly  and  gentle!  "  said 
Rachel  to  herself.  **  Am  I  so  to  him,  then, 
or  is  ho  deceiving  himself?  What  is  to  be 
done?  At  my  age!  Such  a  contravention 
of  my  principles  I  A  soldier,  an  honorable, 
a  title  in  prospect,  Fanny's  major  !  Intoler- 
able !  No,  no  !  My  property  absorbed  in  a 
Scotch  earldom,  when  I  want  it  for  so  many 
things  I  Never.  I  am  sorry  for  him  though, 
it  is  hard  that  a  man  who  can  forgive  a  wo- 
man for  intellect  should  be  thrown  back  on 
poor  little  Fanny  ;  and  it  is  gratifying-^ 
But  I  am  untouched  yet,  and  I  Will  take  care 
of  myself.  At  my  age,  a  woman  who  loves  at 
all  loves  with  all  the  gathered  force  of  her 
nature,  and  I  certainly  feel  no  such  passion. 
No,  certainly  not ;  and  I  am  resolved  not  to 
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be  swept  along  till  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  torrent.  Let  us 
see."  fc^ 

*»  Grace,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Curtis,  in 
one  of  her  most  confidential  moments,  *'  is 
not  dear  Rachel  looking  very  well?  I  never 
saw  her  dress  bo  well  put  on." 

**  Yes,  she  is  looking  very  handsome," 
said  Grace.  **  I  am  glad  she  has  consented 
to  have  her  hair  in  that  new  way  ;  it  is  very 
becoming  to  her." 

''  I— I  don't  know  that  it  is  all  the  hair," 
said  the  mother,  faltering,  as  if  half  ashamed 
of  hcrsc^lf;  '*  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
need  not  have  been  so  uneasy  about  dear 
Fanny.  I  think — don't  you  ? — that  there  may 
be  another  attraction.  To  be  sure,  it  would 
be  at  a  terrible  distance  from  us  ;  but  so  g(xjd 
and  kind  ns  he  is,  it  would  be  such  a  thing 
for  you  and  Fanny  as  well  " — 

Grace  gave  a  great  start. 

**  Yes,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Curtis  gently  prosed 
on  with  her  speculation,  **  she  would  be  a 
dreadful  loss  to  us  ;  hut  you  see,  so  clever  and 
odd  as  she  is,  and  with  such  peculiar  ideas, 
I  should  be  so  thankful  to  see  her  in  the 
hands  of  some  good,  sensible  man  that  would 
guide  her." 

♦*  But  do  you  really  think  it  is  so, 
mother?" 

**  Mind,  my  dear,  it  is  nothing  to  build  on  ; 
but  I  ennnot  help  being  struck,  and  just 
thinking  to  myself.  I  know  you'll  not  say 
anything." 

Grace  felt  much  distressed  afUr  this  com- 
munication had  opened  her  eyes  to  certain 
little  touches  of  softening  and  consciousness 
that  sat  (xidly  enough  on  her  sister.  From 
thetirst  avowal  of  Colonel  Keith's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Williamses,  she  had  conclud- 
ed l)im  to  be  the  nameless  lover,  and  had 
been  disapptjinted  that  Alison,  so  far  from 
completing  the  confidence,  had  become  more 
restrveti  than  ever,  leaving  her  to  wonder 
whetiier  he  were  indeed  the  same,  or  whether 
hin  constancy  had  survived  the  change  of 
circunistances.  There  were  no  grounds  on 
which  to  found  a  caution,  yet  Grace  felt  full 
of  discomfort  and  distrust, — a  feeling  shared 
by  Alison,  who  had  never  forgiven  herself 
for  her  half  confidence,  and  felt  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  tell  the  rest,  but  was  withheld 
by  knowing  that  her  motive  would  actuate 
Ler  sister  to  a  contrary  course.  That  Colin 
should  detach  himself  from  ber,  love  again, 


and  marry,  vras  what  Ermine  schooled  her- 
self to  think  fitting ;  but  Alison  alternated 
between  indignant  jealousy  for  her  sister  and 
the  desire  to  warn  Rachel  that  she  might 
at  best  ^in  only  the  reversion  of  his  heart. 
Ermine  was  happy  and  content  with  his 
evening  visits,  and  would  not  take  umbrage 
at  the  daily  rides,  nor  the  reports  of  the 
drawing-room  warfare,  and  Alison  often  wav- 
ered between  the  desire  of  preparing  ber 
and  the  doubt  whether  it  were  not  cruel  to 
inflict  the  present  pain  of  want  of  confidence: 
If  that  were  a  happy  summer  to  some  at 
Avonmouth,  it  vrbs  a  very  trying  one  to  those 
two  anxious,  yet  apparently  uninterested, 
sisters,  who  were  but  lookers-on  at  the  game 
that  affected  their  other  selves. 

At  length,  however,  came  a  new  feature 
into  the  quiet  summer  life  of  Avonmouth. 
Colin  looked  in  on  Ermine  one  morning  to 
announce,  with  shrugged  shoulders,  and  a 
face  almost  making  game  of  himself,  thai 
his  brother  was  coming !  Lord  Keith  had 
been  called  to  London  on  business,  and  would 
extend  his  journey  to  come  and  see  what  his 
brother  was  doing.  '*  This  comes  of  being 
the  youngest  of  the  family,"  observed  Colin, 
meditatively.  ''  One  is  never  supposed  capa. 
ble  of  taking  caro  of  one's  self.  VVith  Keith 
I  shall  be  the  gay,  extravagant  young  officer 
to  the  end  of  my  days." 

<'  You  are  not  forgiving  to  your  brother," 
said  Ermine. 

*'  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  me 
so,"  he  said,  eagerly. 

«*  Then  you  would  have  nothing  to  for- 
give," she  replied,  smiling. 

Lady  Temple's  first  thought  was  a  renewal 
of  her  ardent,  wish  that  Ermine  should  be  at 
Myrtlewood,  and  that  Mackarel  Lane,  and 
the  governces-ship  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible kept  out  of  sight.  Even  Alison  was  on 
her  side ;  not  that  she  was  ashamed  of 
either,  but  she  wished  that  Ermine  should  see 
and  judge  with  her  own  eyes  of  Colin's  con- 
duct, and  also  eagerly  hailed  all  tlmt  showed 
him  still  committed  to  her  sister.  IShe  was 
proportionably  vexed  that  he  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  harass  Ermine  with  furthur  invi- 
tations. 

<^  My  brother  knows  the  whole,"  ho  said, 
''and  I  do  not  wish  to  attempt  to  conceal 
anything." 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  conceal,"  faltered  Fan- 
ny, **  only  1  thought  it  might  save  a  shock — 
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appearances, — he  might  think  better  of  it, 
if"— 

**  Yoa  thought  only  what  was  kind,*'  an- 
swered the  colonel,  **  and  I  thank  you  for  it 
most  warmly ;  hut  this  matter  does  not  de- 
pend on  my  brother's  consent,  and  even  if  it 
did,  Ermine *s  own  true  position  is  that  which 
is  mr»8t  honorable  to  her." 

Having  said  this,  he  was  forced  to  console 
Fanny  in  her  shame  at  her  own  kind  attempt 
at  this  gentle  litlle  feminine  subterfuge. 
He  gratified  her,  however,  by  not  interfering 
with  her  hospitable  instincts  of  doin^  honor 
to  and  entertaining  his  brother,  for  whose 
«ake  her  first  approach  to  a  dinner-party  was 
given, — a  very  small  one,  but  treated  by  her 
and  her  household  as  a  far  more  natural  oc- 
currence than  was  any  sort  of  cntertiiinment  at 
the  Uomebtf^.  She  even  looked  6urpri.?ed, 
in  her  quiet  way,  at  Mrs.  Curtis's  proiifers 
of  assistance  in  the  d  cetcras^  and  gratefully 
answered  for  Coombe^s  doing  the  right  thing, 
without  troubling  herself  furthbr.  Mrs. 
Curtis  was  less  easy  in  her  mind  ;  her  house- 
wifely soul  questioned  the  efficiency  of  her 
niece's  entablishment,  and  she  was  moreover 
persuaded  that  Lord  Keith  must  be  bent  on 
inspecting  his  brother's  choice,  while  even 
Rachel  felt  ns  if  the  toils  of  fate  were  being 
drawn  round  her,  and  let  Grace  embellish 
her  for  the  dinner-party  in  an  odd  sort  of 
mood,  sometimes  rejecting  her  attempts  at 
decoration,  sometimes  vouchsafing  a  glance  at 
the  glass,  chiefly  to  judge  whether  her  looks 
were  really  as  repellently  practical  and  intel- 
lectual as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
posing. The  wreath  of  white  roses,  which 
she  wore  for  the  first  time,  certainly  had  a 
pleasing  and  softening  effect,  and  she  was 
conscious  that  she  had  never  looked  so  well, 
then  was  vexed  at  the  solicitude  with  which 
her  mother  looked  her  over,  and  fairly  blushed 
with  annoyance  at  the  good  lady's  evident 
fiatiHfat*ti(m. 

But  afti;r  all,  Rachel  at  her  best  could  not 
have  competed  with  the  grace  of  the  quiet 
little  fi;;iire  that  received  them,  the  rich  black 
silk  giving  dignity  to  the  slender  form,  and  a 
sort  of  compromise  bet  A'cen  veil  and  cap  shel- 
tering the  delicate,  fair  face ;  and  with  a  son 
on  each  side,  Fanny  looked  so  touchingly 
proud  and  well  supported,  and  the  boys  were 
BO  exultant  and  admiring  at  seeing  her  thus 
dresst^d,  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  and 
Btruck  her  first  guest,  Mr.  Touohett,  quite 


dumb  with  admiration.  Golooei  Hamiiioiid« 
the  two  Keiths,  and  their  young  kinemaB 
completed  the  party.  Lord  Keith  was  beel 
described  by  the  said  young  kinsman *8  words, 
**  a  long-backed  Scotchman."  He  was  bo  in- 
tensely Scottish  that  he  made  his  brother  look 
and  sound  the  same,  whereas  ordinarily  nei- 
ther air  nor  accent  would  have  shown  the 
colonel's  nation,  and  there  was  no  definable 
likeness  between  them,  except,  perhaps,  the 
baldness  of  the  forehead  ;  but  the  remains  of 
Lord  Keith's  hair  were  silvered  red,  whereas 
Colin's  thick  beard  and  scanty  hair  were 
dark  brown,  and  with  a  far  larger  admixture 
of  hoar-frost,  though  he  was  the  younger  by 
twenty  years,  and  bis  brother's  appearance 
gave  the  impression  of  a  far  greater  age  than 
fifty-eight ;  there  was  the  stoop  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  a  worn,  thin  look  on  the  face,  with 
its  high  cheek-bones,  narrow  lips,  and  oold 
eyes,  by  no  means  winning.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  the  most  finished  gentleman 
that  Grace  and  Rachel  had  ever  encountered ; 
ho  had  all  the  gallant  polish  of  manner  that 
the  old  Scottish  nobility  inherited  from  the 
French  of  the  old  rigime^ — a  manner  that, 
though  Colin  possessed  all  its  essentials,  bad 
been  in  some  degree  rubbed  off  in  the  frank- 
ness of  his  military  life,  but  which  the  old 
nobleman  retained  in  its  full  perfection.  Mrs. 
Curtis  admired  it  extremely  as  a  specimen  of 
the  *'  old  school  "  which  she  had  never  ceased 
to  mourn  for ;  and  Rachel  felt  as  if  it  took  her 
breath  away  by  the  likeness  to  Louis  XIV.; 
but,  strange  to  say,  Lady  Temple  acted  as  if 
she  were  quite  in  her  element.  Ic  might  be 
that  the  old  man's  courtesy  brought  back  to 
her  something  of  the  tender  chivalry  of  her 
soldier  husband,  and  that  a  sort  of  filial 
friendliness  had  become  natural  to  her  with 
an  elderly  man  ;  for  she  respimded  at  onoe, 
and  devoted  herself  to  pleasing  and  entertain- 
ing him.  Their  civilities  were  something 
quite  amusing  to  watch,  and  in  the  evening, 
with  a  complete  perception  of  his  tastes,  she 
got  up  a  rubber  fur  him. 

*'  Can  you  bear  it?  You  will  not  like  to 
play?  "  murmured  the  colonel  to  her,  as  lie 
rung  for  the  cards,  recollecting  the  many 
evenings  of  whist  with  her  mother  and  Sir 
Stephen. 

''  Oh,  I  don't  mind  !  I  like  anything  like 
old  times,  and  my  aunt  does  not  like  plsj* 
ing  "— 

No,  for  Mrs.  Curtis  bad  grown  np  in  a 
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family  where  canls  were  diaapproved,  and  she 
felt  it  a  sad  fall  in  Funny  to  be  playing  with 
all  the  Bkill  of  her  long  training,  and  receiv- 
ing grand  coiDplimentA  frou  Lord  Keith  on 
joint  victories  over  the  two  colonels.  It  was 
a  diptastcful  ^me  to  all  but  the  players  ;  for 
Rachel  felt  slightly  hurt  at  the  colonePs  de- 
fection, and  Mr.  Touchott,  with  somewhat  of 
Mrs.  Curtis *s  feeling  that  it  was  a  backslid- 
ing in  Lady  Temple,  suddenly  grew  absent 
in  a  conversation  that  he  was  holding  with 
joung  Mr.  Keith,  upon — of  all  subjects  in 
the  wtirld — lending  library  books,  and  finally 
repiired  to  the  piano,  where  Grace  was  play- 
ing her  mother *B  favorite  music,  in  hopes  of 
distracting  her  mind  from  Fanny^s  enormity  ; 
and  there  he  stood,  mechanically  thanking 
MirtH  Curtis,  but  all  the  time  turning  a  mel- 
ancholy eyo^pon  the  game.  Alick  Keith 
meanwhile  sat  himself  down  near  Rachel  and 
her  mother,  close  to  an  open  window,  for  it 
was  so  warm  that  even  Mrs.  Curtis  enjoyed 
the  air ;  and  whether  it  was  that  watciiing 
the  colonel  had  made  RacheKs  discourses 
somewhat  less  ready  than  usual,  he  actually 
obtained  an  interval  in  which  to  speak  !  He 
was  going  the  next  day  to  Bishops  worthy, 
there  to  attend  hirt  cousin's  wedding,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  to  bring  his  sister  for 
her  visit  to  I^dy  Temple.  This  sister  was 
evidently  his  great  care,  and  it  needed  but 
little  leading  to  make  him  tell  a  good  deal 
about  her.  She  had,  it  seemed,  been  sent 
Lome  from  the  Cape  at  about  ten  years  old, 
when  the  regiment  went  to  India,  and  her 
brotlier,  wlio  had  been  at  school,  then  saw 
her  for  a  short  time  before  going  out  to  join 
the  regiment. 

*»  Wliy,''  said  Rachel,  recovering  her  usual 
manner,  **  you  have  not  been  ten  years  in  the 
army !  '* 

*'  I  had  my  commissioD  at  sixteen,"  ho 
answered. 

»*  You  are  not  six-and-twenty !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

*'  You  arc  as  right  as  usual,'*  was  the  reply, 
with  his  odd  little  smile;  '*at  least  till  the 
first  of  August.*' 

*'  My  dear  ! ''  said  her  mother,  more  alive 
than  liichel  to  his  amusement  at  her  daugh- 
ter *s  knowing  his  age  better  than  he  did  him- 
self, but  adding,  politely,  ♦•  You  arc  hardly 
come  to  the  time  of  life  for  liking  to  hear  that 
your  looks  deceived  us." 

<'  Boys  arc  tolerated,"  be  laid,  with  a  quick 
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glance  at  Rachel :  but  at  that  moment  some- 
thing many-legged  and  tickling  flitted  into 
the  light,  and  dashed  over  her  face.  Mrs. 
Curtis  was  by  no  means  a  strong-minded  wo- 
man in  the  matter  of  moths  and  crane-fliee, 
disliking  almost  equally  their  sudden  personal 
attentions  and  suicidal  propenifities,  and 
Rachel  dutifully  started  up  at  once  to  give 
chase  to  the  father-long-legs,  and  put  it  out 
of  window  before  it  had  succeeded  in  derang- 
ing her  mother's  equanimity  either  by  bounc- 
ing into  her  face,  or  suspending  itself  by  two 
or  three  legs  in  the  wax  of  the  candle.  Mr. 
Keith  seconded  her  efforts  ;  but  the  insect  was 
both  lively  and  cunning,  eluding  them  with  a 
dexterity  wonderful  in  such  an  apiHirently 
overlimbcd  creature,  until  at  last  it  kindly 
rested  for  a  moment  with  its  wtx>den  peg  of  a 
body  sloping  and  roost  of  its  threadlike  mem- 
bers prune  upon  a  newspaper,  where  Rachel 
descended  on  it  with  her  p<x;ket-hand kerchief, 
and  Mr.  Keith  tried  to  enclose  i:  with  his 
hands  at  the  same  moment.  To  have  crushed 
the  fly  would  have  been  melancholy  ;  to  have 
come  down  on  the  young  soldier's  fingers, 
awkward ;  but  Rachel  did  what  was  even 
more  shocking, — her  hands  did  descend  on 
what  should  have  been  fingers,  but  they  gave 
vray  under  her,— she  felt  only  the  leather  of 
the  glove  between  her  and  the  newspaper. 
She  jumped  and  very  nearly  cried  out,  hik- 
ing up  with  an  astonishment  and  horror  only 
half  reassured  by  his  extremely  amused 
smile.  **  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I'm  so  sorry," 
— she  gasped,  confused. 

''  Inferior  animals  can  dispense  with  a 
member  more  or  less,"  he  replied,  giving  her 
the  other  corner  of  the  paper,  on  which  they 
bore  their  capture  to  the  window,  and  shook 
it  till  it  took  wing,  with  various  legs  stream- 
ing behind  it.  *'  That  venerable  animal  is 
apparently  indifferent  to  having  left  a  third 
of  two  legs  behind  him,"  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
removed  the  already  half-drawn-off  left-band 
glove,  and  let  Rachel  see  for  a  moment  that 
it  bad  only  covered  the  thumb,  forefinger, 
two  joints  of  the  middle,  and  one  of  the 
third ;  the  little  finger  was  gone,  and  the 
whole  band  much  scarred.  She  was  still  to 
much  scared  that  she  gasped  out  the  first 
question  she  had  ever  asked  him  : — 

»*  Where?"— 

**  Not  under  the  handkerchief,"  he  answer- 
ed, picking  it  upas  if  ho  thought  she  wanted 
convincing.    **  At  Delhi,  i  imagine." 
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At  that  rooTDcnt,  Grace,  as  an  act  of  gen- 
eral beneficence  certainly  pleasing  to  her 
mother,  b€>gnn  to  Bing.  It  was  a  stop  to  all 
oonversntion,  for  Mrs.  Curtis  particularly 
disliked  talking  during  singing,  and  Rachel 
had  to  digest  her  discoveries  at  her  leisure,  as 
soon  as  she  could  collect  herself  after  the  un- 
natunil  nnd  strangely  lasting  sensation  of  the 
solid  giving  way.  So  Grace  was  right ;  he  was 
DO  boy,  but  really  older  than  Fanny,  the 
companion  of  her  childhood,  and  who  prob- 
ably would  have  married  her,  had  not  the 
genenil  come  in  the  way.  Here  was,  no 
doubt,  the  real  enemy,  while  they  bad  all 
been  thinking  of  Colonel  Keith.  A  man 
only  now  ezp(H!ting  his  company.  It  would 
sound  more  absurd.  Yet  Rachel  was  not 
wont  to  think  how  things  would  sound.  And 
this  fresh  intense  dislike  provoked  her.  Was 
it  the  unsuitability  of  the  young  widow  re- 
marrying ?  **  Surely,  surely,  it  must  not  be 
that  woumnhood  in  its  contemptible  side  is 
still  so  strong  that  I  want  to  keep  all  for  my- 
self! Shame!  And  this  may  be  the  true 
life  love,  suppressed,  now  able  to  revlye  !  I 
have  no  right  to  be  disgusted  ;  I  will  watch 
minutely,  and  judge  if  he  will  be  a  good 
guide  and  father  to  the  boys,  though  it  may 
save  the  colonel  trouble.  Pish,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  cither?  Why  should  I  think 
about  them  ?  Yet  I  must  care  for  Fanny  ;  I 
must  dislike  to  sec  her  lower  herself  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Would  it  really  be 
lowering  herself?  I  cannot  tell ;  I  must 
think  it  out.  I  wish  that  game  was  over,  or 
that  Grace  would  let  one  speak." 

But  songs  and  whist  both  lasted  till  the 
evening  was  ended  by  Lady  Temple  coming 
up  to  the  curate  with  her  winnings  and  her 
pretty  smile,  **  Please,  Mr.  Touchett,  let 
this  go  towards  some  treat  for  the  school- 
children. I  should  not  like  to  give  it  in  any 
serious  wuy,  you  know,  but  just  for  some 
little  pleasure  for  them." 

If  she  had  done  it  on  purpose,  she  could 
not  better  have  freshly  riveted  hie  chains. 
That  pensive  simplicity,  with  the  smile  of 
heartfelt  satisfaction  at  giving  pleasure  to 
anybody,  was  more  and  more  engaging  as 
her  spirits  recovered  their  tone,  and  the 
most  unsatisfactory  consideration  which 
Rachel  carried  away  that  evening  was  that 
Alexander  Keith  being  really  somewhat  the 
senior,  if  the  improvement  in  Fanny's  spirits 
were  really  owing  to  his  presence,  the  objec- 


tion on  the  score  of  age  would  not  hold .  Bat, 
thought  Rachel,  Colonel  Keith  being  her 
own,  what  united  power  they  should  have 
over  Fanny.  Pooh,  she  had  by  no  means  re- 
signed herself  to  have  him,  though  for  Fan- 
ny's sake  it  might  be  well,  and  was  there  not 
a  foolish  prejudice  in  favor  of  married  wo- 
men, that  impeded  the  usefulness  of  single 
ones  ?  However,  if  the  stiff,  dry  old  man  ap- 
proved of  her  for  her  fortune's  sake,  that 
would  be  quite  reason  enough  for  repug- 
nance. 

The  stiff  old  man  was  the  pink  of  courtesy, 
and  paid  his  respects  in  duo  order  to  his 
brother's  friends  the  next  day,  Colin  attend- 
ing in  his  old ,  aide-de-camp  fashion ;  indeed, 
it  was  curious  to  see  them  together.  The  old 
peer  was  not  at  all  ungracious  to  his  brother : 
indeed,  Colin  had  been  agreeal^  surprised 
by  an  amount  of  warmth  and  brotherlincsB 
that  he  had  never  experienced  from  him  be- 
fore, as  if  old  age  had  brought  a  disposition 
to  cling  to  the  remnant  of  the  once  inconven- 
iently large  family,  and  make  much  of  the 
last  survivor,  formerly  an  undesirable  young- 
est favorite,  looked  on  with  jealous  eyes  and 
thwarted  and  retaliated  on  for  former  petting, 
as  soon  as  the  reins  of  government  fell  from 
the  hands  of  the  aged  father.  Now,  the  el- 
der brother  was  kind  almost  to  patronizing, 
though  evidently  persuaded  that  Colin  was  a 
gay,  careless  youth,  with  no  harm  in  him,  but 
needing  to  be  looked  afler ;  and  as  to  the 
Cape,  India,  and  Australia  being  a  larger 
portion  of  the  world  than  Gowanbrae,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London,  his  lordship  would  be  in- 
credulous to  the  day  of  bis  death. 

He  paid  his  formal  and  gracious  visits  at 
Myrtlewood  and  the  Homestead,  and  then 
supposed  that  his  brother  wonld  wish  him  to 
call  upon  **  these  unfortunate  ladies."  Colin 
certainly  would  have  been  vexed  if  he  had 
openly  slighted  them ;  but  Alison,  whom  the 
brothers  overtook  on  their  way  into  Mackarel 
Lane,  did  not  think  the  colonel  looked  in  the 
most  felicitod^  frame  of  mind,  and  thought  the 
most  charitable  construction  might  be  that 
he  shared  her  wishes  that  she  could  be  a  few 
minutes  in  advance,  to  secure  that  neither 
Rose's  sports  nor  Colinette's  toilet  were  very 
prominent. 

All  vms  right,  however  ;  Ermine's  taste  ibr 
the  fitness  of  things  had  trained  Rose  into  keep- 
ing the  little  parlor  never  in  stiff  array,  but 
also  never  in  a  state  to  be  aahamed  of,  and 
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sho  herself  was  sitting  in  the  shade  in  th^ 
garden,  whither,  after  the  first  introduction, 
Colin  und  Rose  brought  seats  ;  and  the  call, 
on  the  whole,  went  off  extremely  well.  Er- 
mine never  let  any  one  be  condescending  to 
her,  and  conducted  the  conversation  with  her 
usual  j;raceful  good  breeding,  while  the  colo- 
nel, with  Rose  on  his  knee,  half  talked  to 
the  child,  half  listened  and  watched. 

As  soon  as  he  had  deposited  his  brother  at 
the  hotel,  he  camo  back  again,  and  .in  answer 
to  Ermine's  "■  Well,'*  he  demandwd,  *•  Wiiat 
she  thuii<;ht  of  his  brother,  and  if  he  were 
whatslie  expected.'* 

**  Very  much,  only  older  and  feebler.  And 
did  he  communicate  his  views  of  Mackarel 
Lane?  1  saw  him  regarding  me  as  a  specie^ 
of  mermaid  or  siren,  evidently  thinking  it 
a  great  shame  that  I  have  not  a  burned  face. 
If  he  had  only  known  about  Rose !  " 

«*  The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  wants  me  to 
go  home  with  him,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  do 
so;  lor  now  that  he  and  I  are  the  last  in 
the  entail,  there  is  opportunity  of  making  an 
arrangement  about  ttie  property  lor  wiiiuh 
he  is  very  anxious.** 

*'  Wrll,  you  know,  I  have  long  thought  it 
would  Ihj  very  good  for  you.** 

*'  And  when  I  am  there,  I  shall  have  to  visit 
every  one  in  the  family  ;  "  and  he  looked  into 
her  eyes  to  see  it  she  would  let  them  show 
concern  ;  hut  she  kept  up  their  brave  sparkle 
as  slie  still  said,  ''  You  know  you  ought." 

*'  Then  yuu  deliver  me  up  to  Keith's  ten- 
der mrrcics  till  " — 

**  Till  you  have  done  your  duty — and  for- 
given liim." 

*'  Remember,  Ermine,  I  can't  spend  a  win- 
ter in  fccoiland.  A  cold  always  makes  the 
ball  remind  me  of  its  presence  in  my  chest, 
and  I  was  told  that  if  I  spent  a  winter  at 
home,  it  must  be  on  the  Devonshire  coast.*' 

'*  Thathiiii  insufficient  justification  for  our- 
selves, I  allow,"  she  said,  that  one  little  word 
our  makin«<;  up  for  all  that  had  gone  before. 

**And  meantime  you  will  write  to  me — 
about  R.ise's  education.** 

**  To  Ir'  sure,  or  what  would  be  the  use  of 
growing  old  ?  '' 

Alison  lelt  savage  all  through  this  inter- 
view. Tiiat  perfect  understanding  and  the 
playful  lii'tion  alx)ut  waiting  for  R(Me  left  him 
a  great  deal  too  free.  Ermine  might  almost 
be  sup{y)sed  to  want  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
even  wiien  he  took  leave,  sho  only  remained 
for  a  few  minutes  leaning  her  check  on  her 
hand,  and  scarcely  indulged  in  a  sigh  before 
asking  to  he  wheeled  into  the  bouse  again, 
nor  would  she  make  any  remark,  save  '*  It 
has  been  too  bright  a  summer  to  last  forever. 


It  would  be  very  wrong  to  wish  him  to  stay 
dangling  here.  Let  what  will  happen,  he  10 
himself." 

It  sounded  far  too  like  a  deliberate  resig- 
nation of  him,  and  persuasion  that  if  he  went, 
he  would  not  return  to  be  all  he  had  been. 
However,  the  departure  was  not  immediate, 
Lord  Keith  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  place  and 
scenery,  and  wished  to  sec  all  the  lions  of  the 
neighborhood,  so  that  there  were  various  ex- 
peditions in  the  carriages  or  on  horseback, 
in  which  he  displayed  his  grand  courtesy  to 
Lady  Temple,  and  Rachel  enjoyed  the  colo- 
nel's conversation,  and  would  have  enj  lycd 
it  still  more  if  she  had  not  been  tracing  a 
meaning  in  every  attention  that  he  paid  her, 
and  considering  whether  she  was  committing 
herself  by  receiving  it.  She  was  glad  he  was 
going  away,  that  she  might  have  time  to  face 
the  subject,  and  make  up  her  mind  ;  lor  she 
was  convinced  that  the  object  of  his  journey 
was  to  make  himself  certain  of  his  prospects. 
When  he  said  that  he  should  return  for  the 
winter,  and  that  he  had  too  much  to  leave  at 
Avonmouth  to  stay  long  away  from  it,  there 
must  be  a  meaning  in  his  words. 

Ermine  had  one  more  visit  from  Lord  Keith, 
and  this  time  he  came  alone.  He  was  in  his 
most  gnieious  and  courteous  mood,  and  sat 
tiilking  of  indifferent  things  for  some  time, — of 
his  aunt,  Lady  Alison,  and  of  Beauchamp  in 
the  old  time,  so  that  Ermine  enjoyed  the 
renewal  of  old  associations  and  names  belong- 
ing to  a  world  unlike  her  present  one.  Then 
he  came  to  Colin,  his  looks  and  his  health, 
and  his  own  desire  to  see  him  quit  the  army. 

Ermine  assented  to  his  health  being  hardly 
fit  for  the  army,  and  restrained  the  rising 
indignation  as  she  recollected  what  a  differ- 
ence the  best  surgical'advice  might  have  made 
ten  years  ago. 

And  then   Lord  Keith  said  a  man   could 
hardly  be  expected  to  settle  down  without 
marrying,    jde  wished  earnestly  to  see  hi 
brother  married,  but  unfortunately,  charg 
on  his  estate  would  prevent  him  from  doi 
anything  for  him  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  did  i 
see  any  possibility  of  his — of  his  marryi 
except  a  person  with  some  means. 

**  I  understand,"  said  Ermine,  looking 
straight  before  her  and  her  color  mounting. 

**  I  vras  sure  that  a  person  of  your  great 
good  sense  would  do  so,"  said  Lord  Keith. 
''  I  assure  you  no  one  can  l>e  more  sensible 
than  myself  of  the  extreme  forbearance,  dis- 
cretion,, and  regard  for  my  brother's  true 
welfare  that  has  been  shown  here." 

Ermine  bowed,  lie  did  not  know  that  Um 
vivid  carmine  that  made  her  look  so  handsome 
was  not  caused  by  gratification  at  his  praise» 
but  by  the  straggle  to  brook  it  patiently. 

**  And  now,  knowing  the  influence  over 
bim  that,  most  deservedly ,  you  must  always 
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poBsess,  T  nm  induced  to  hope  that,  as  bis 
sincere  friend,  you  will  exert  it  in  favor  of 
the  more  prudent  counsels." 

**  I  have  no  influence  over  his  judgment/' 
said  Ermine  a  little  proudly. 

**  I  menn/'  said  Lord  Keith,  forced  to 
much  elotier  quarters, — **  you  will  excuse  me 
for  speaking  thus  openly — that  in  the  state 
of  the  case,  with  so  much  dependinjj;  on  his 
making  a  satisfactory  choice,  I  feel  convinced, 
with  every  regret,  that  you  will  feel  it  to  he 
for  his  true  welfare — as  indeed  I  infer  that 
you  have  already  endeavored  to  show  him — 
to  make  a  new  beginning  and  to  look  on  the 
past  as  past." 

There  was  something  in  the  insinuating 
tone  of  tills  speech,  increased  as  it  was  by 
the  modulation  of  his  Scottish  voice,  that 
irritated  his  hearer  unspeakably,  all  the  more 
because  it  was  the  very  thing  she  had  been 
doing. 

•*  Colonel  Keith  must  judge  for  himself,*' 
she  said,  with  a  cold  manner  but  a  burning 
heart. 

**  I— I  understand,"  said  Lord  Keith, 
<*  that  you  had  most  honorably,  most  consist- 
ently, made  him  aware  that — that  what 
once  mi<;ht  have  been  desirable  has  unhap- 
pily be(k)me  impossible." 

"  Well,  '  Siiid  Ermine. 

'*  And  thus,"  he  proceeded,  **  that  the  sin- 
cere fiiendship  with  which  yoa  still  regard 
bim  wuuld  prevent  any  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue an  atuichment,  unhappily  now  hopeless 
and  ohstruoiivc  to  his  prospects." 

Ermine's   eyes  fl.ished   at   the    dictation. 

*'  Lord  K^Mth,"  slie  said,  **  I  have  never 
sought  your  brother's  visits  nor  striven  to 
prolong  them  ;  hut  if  he  finds  pleasure  in 
them  after  a  life  of  disappointment  and 
trouble,  i  cannot  refuse  nor  discourage 
them . ' ' 

**  1  am  aware,"  said  Lord  Keith,  rising  as 
if  to  go,  •*  that  I  have  trespassed  long  on 
your  tiiue,  and  made  a  suggestion  only  war- 
ranted i»y  the  generosity  with  whica  you 
have  hitherto  acted." 

**  One  may  be  generous,  of  one's  own,  not 
of  other  people's,"  said  Ermine. 

lie  looked  at  lier  puzzled,  then  said,  »*  Per- 
haps it  v^iil  be  best  to  speak  categorically. 
Miss  WilliiuuH.  liet  it  l>e  distinctly  under- 
stood that  my  brother  Colin,  in  paying  his 
addresses  to  you,  is  necessarily  without  my 
sanction  or  future  assistance." 

••It  might  not  1x5  necessary,  ray  lord. 
Good  morning  ;  "  and  her  courteous  bow 
was  an  alisolute  dismissal. 

But  when  Alison  came  home,  she  found 
ber  more  depressed  than  she  had  allowed  her- 
self to  be  for  years,  and  on  asking  what  was 
the  matter,  was  answered, — 

'•  Pride  and  pervereeDeflB,  Ailie !  "  then, 


in  reply  to  the  eager  exclamation,  **  I  heliero 
he  was  justifled  in  all  he  said.  But,  Ailie,  I 
have  preached  to  Colin  more  than  I  bad  a 
right  to  do  about  forgiving  his  brother.  I 
did  not  know  how  provoking  he  can  be  !  I 
did  not  think  it  was  still  in  me  to  fly  out  aa 
I  did?" 

**  He  had  no  business  to  come  here  inter- 
fering and  tormenting  you,"  said  Alison, 
hotly. 

*'  I  dare  say  he  thought  be  bad !  But  one 
could  not  think  of  that  when  it  came  to 
threatening  me  with  bis  giving  no  help  to 
Colin  if—  There  was  no  resisting  telling  him 
how  little  wo  cared !  " 

**  Y«>u  have  not  offended  him  so  that  be  will 
keep  Colin  away  ?  " 

'*  The  more  he  tried,  the  more  Colin  would 
come  !  No,  I  am  not  sorry  for  having  offend- 
ed him.  I  don't  mind  him;  but,  Ailie,  how 
little  one  knows!  All  the  angry  and  bitter 
feelings  that  1  thought  burned  out  forever, 
when  I  lay  waiting  for  death,  are  stirred  up 
as  hotly,  as  they  were  long  ago !  The  old 
self  is  tiere  as  strong  as  ever  !  Ailie,  don't 
tell  Colin  about  this ;  but  to-morrow  is  a 
saint's  day,  and  would  you  see  Mr.  Touehctt, 
and  try  to  arrange  for  me  to  go  to  the  earlj 
service,  I  think  then  I  might  hotter  be 
helped  to  conquer  this." 

*' But,  firmine,  bow  can  you?  Eight 
o'clock,  you  know." 

'*  Yes,  dearest,  it  will  give  yon  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  but  you  never  mind  that,  you 
know ;  and  I  am  so  much  stronger  than  I 
used  to  be  that  you  need  not  fear.  Besidea, 
I  want  help  so  much !  And  it  is  the  daj 
Colin  goes  away  !  " 

Alison  obeyed,  as  she  always  obeyed,  her 
sister  ;  and  Lord  Keith,  taking  his  constitu- 
tional turn  before  breakfast  on  the  esplanade, 
was  met  by  what  he  so  little  expected  to  en- 
counter that  he  had  not  time  to  get  out  of 
tlie  way,— a  Bjith  chair,  with  Alison  walking 
on  one  side,  his  brother  on  the  other.  Ua 
bowed  coldly  ;  but  Ermine  held  out  bur  hand, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  come  near. 

''  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you  !  "  she  said. 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  so  early,"  he 
answered,  confused. 

•*  This  is  an  exception,"  she  said,  smiling 
and  really  looking  beautiful.  *'  Good-by ; 
I  have  thought  over  what  (lassed  yesterdaj. 
and  I  believe  we  are  more  agreed  than  per- 
haps 1  gave  you  reason  to  think." 

There  was  a  queenly  air  of  dignified  ex- 
change of  pardon  in  her  manner  of  giving 
her  hand  and  bending  her  head  as  she  agaio 
said  *'  Good-by,"  and  signed  to  her  driver 
to  move  on. 

Lord  Keith  could  only  say  "  Good-by ;  " 
then,  looking  after  her,  muttered,/*  After  all 
that  18  a  remarkable  woman." 
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•SHERIDAN  8    KIDE. PASSING    AWA 


T* 


Bayard  Tayloe  ooramunioatcs  to  the  TVibune 
the  foUowingf  lyric  written  by  Thomas  Buobaosm 
Read,  to  be  recited  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  at  a  compli- 
mentary festival  given  to  the  latter  iii  Cincinnati 
on  Monday  ovening,  Oct.  31,  in  aoknowledgmont  of 
bia  noble  contributions  for  the  aid  of  our  siok  and 
wounded  Hoidiors. 

8UEBIDAM*S  RIDE. 

Up  from  the  South  at  break  of  day. 
Bringing  to  Wipchester  f re»h  dismay. 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, ' 
Like  a  herald  in  haste  to  the  chieftain*8  door. 
The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar, 
'Tellinir  the  battle  was  on  onoe  more. 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war  j 

Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar, 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled. 

Making  the  bloo'l  of  the  listener  cold 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray, 

And  SheridiUi  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  goo«l,  broad  highway  leading  down  ; 

And  thci-c,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 

A  steed,  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night. 

Was  t?eeii  to  pass  as  with  eagle  flight 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need 

He  stretchctl  away  with  his  utmost  speed  ; 

Hill  rone  and  fell,  but  his  heart  was  gay. 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  frdm  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering 

sruith, 
The  dust,  like  the  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Or   the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  foster  and 

faster. 
Foreboding;  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster  ; 
The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 
Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls. 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls  ; 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full 

With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spuming  feet,  the  road. 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river,  flowed. 

And  the  lindscipe  sped  away  behind. 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind  ; 

And  the  stee  1,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire, 

Bwept  on,  with  his  wild  eyes  full  of  fire. 

But  lo !   he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire, — 

He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roJiring  fray. 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  th  it  the  general  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  strajrgl'Ts,  and  then  the  retreating  troops  ; — 
What  was  done — what  to  do — a  glance  told  him 

both  ; 
Then  striking  his  spurs  with  a  terrible  oath, 
He  dashed  down  the  line  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzas. 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there 

bocriuse 
The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 


With  foam  and  with  dnat  the  black  charger  wm 

gray; 
By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  his  red  nostrils*  play. 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say : 
**  I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 
Prom  Winchester  down  to  save  the  day  !  " 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  Sheridan  ! 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  horse  and  man  ! 
And  when  their  statues  ivre  placed  on  high 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky. 
The  American  soldiers'  Temple  of  Fame, 
'i*here  with  the  glorious  general's  name 
Be  it  said  in  letters  bold  and  bright, 
••  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 
From  Winchester — twenty  milee  away  ! " 


PASSING  AWAY. 

0  River  of  Time  !  how  ceaselessly 
Thou  flowest  on  to  the  boundless  sea  ! 
Whether  upon  thy  sunny  tide 

The  sweet  spring  blossoms  drop  and  glide, 
Or  whether  the  dreary  snow-fl  ikes  ouly 
Fall  in  the  winter  cold  and  lonely — 
Whether  we  wake  or  whether  we  sleep. 
Thou  hastest  on  to  Eternity's  deep. 

'Twos  long  ago,  in  my  life's  sweet  May, 
My  childhood  silently  floated  away  ; 

1  hear  the  noon-bells  dlstuitly  chime. 

And  youth  glides  by  on  the  stream  of  time. 
My  days,  though  sunny  or  overcast. 
Are  stealing  away  to  the  changeless  past : 
But  I  mark  their  flight  with  a  smile  of  oheer, 
And  not  with  a  sigh  or  a  failing  tear. 

So  often,  so  sadly,  the  people  say, 
•*  Passing  away  !  still  passing  away  !  " 
That  the  words  have  borrowed  a  pensive  tone 
And  a  shade  of  sadness  not  their  own  ; 
And  I  fain  would  reclaim  the  notes  again 
From  their  minor  key  on  the  lips  of  men. 
And  make  the  refrain  of  my  gladdest  lay, 
•*  Passing  away  !  over  passing  away  !  '* 

For  what  is  the  transcient?  and  what  will  last? 
What  maketh  its  grave  in  the  growing  past? 
And  what  lives  on  in  the  deathless  spheres. 
Where  nought  corrupts  by  the  rust  oi  yearsT 
Does  Time,  who  g-ithers  our  f  lircst  flowers. 
Destroy  no  weeds  in  this  world  of  ours? 
AVLat  rises  victorious  o'er  dull  decay  ? 
And  what  is  that  which  is  passing  away  ? 

Our  time  is  flying.     The  yejirs  sweep  by 
Like  flitting  clouds  in  a  breezy  sky. 
But  time  is  a  drop  of  the  boundless  sea 
Of  an  infinite  eternity. 

As  our  seas  are  sp-anned  by  the  arching  skies, 
'Neath  the  presence  of  God  that  ooeon  lies. 
And  though  tides  may  fill  in  life's  shallow  bay. 
Eternity's  deep  is  not  ebbing  away. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature^  An- 

cient and  Modern,     From  the  German  of 
Frederick  Schle^l. 

2.  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk.     3d  Edi- 

tion.    Edinburgh,  1819. 

3.  Valerius:   a  Roman  Story,      Edinburgh, 

1842. 

4.  Brginafd  Dalfon.     F/linhnrjrh,  1842. 

5.  Some   Passages  in  the  Life  of  the   Rev. 

Adam   Bhir,   and  History  of   Mat  hew 
Wald.     F/iinhnrgh,  1843. 
G.   The  Life  of  Robert  Bums,    5th  ed.    Lon- 
don, 1847. 

John  Gibson  Lockhart  waa  bom  in  "the 
manee  or  par8onQj;o-hou8c  of  Cambusnethan, 
on  tljc  14th  of  July,  1794.  Ills  father,  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  came  of  a  good  stock, 
beinf;  a  younfi^er  son  of  William  Lockhart, 
£:<(). ,  of  Hirkhill,  in  I^narkshire.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Gibeon, 
miniHterof  St.  Cuthlicrt's,  in  Edinb.irgh,  who 
married  one  of  the  Mins  Erskinefl  of  Cardross. 
Tiie  father  of  the  Bubjeot  of  our  present  sketch 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  as  well 
as  by  his  second,  he  had  a  family  ;  but  of  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage  only  one,  the 
lute  Laird  of  Milton-Ix>ckhart,  and  member 
for  the  connty,  attained  to  mature  nge  ;  and 
of  the  children  of  the  second  marriage,  John 
Gil»r=Hii  was  the  eldest. 

T/H-khart  ap()ear8  from  his  birth  to  have 
betri  a  delicate  child.  Had  his  firnt  decade 
breii  8p<nt  amid  the  bracing  air  of  his  native 
place,  this  delicacy  ol  constitution  might,  pcr- 
hafi8,  have  lHH?n  overcome  ;  but  he  had  scarce- 
ly attained  his  second  year  when  his  father 
iKianie  ininiHter  of  the  College  Kirk,  in 
Cila^'gow  ;  and  the  close  atmosphere  of  a 
tov\n.  already  iK'ginning  to  be  one  of  the 
cliicf  H-atrt  of  Sitottisli  manufacture,  couhl 
hanily  hiil  to  affect  the  little  fellow  injuri- 
(nihly.  r>e  this  as  it  mny,  the  fact  is  certain 
that  LiM'kliart  as  a  boy  was  bin;*;ularly  open 
t)  tl.e  itiflueneeH  (ifeontagion.  ToSome  juve- 
nilf  illiicM  lie  uM'd  to  attribute  the  {nirtial 
(](a:rK>8  under  which  he  ever  afterwards  la- 
bdU'd. 

II  In  early  e<liication  wn«  conduct<»d  through 
tl  at  n'ries  of  day-nchoo|p  at  which  it  was  cus- 
to  naiy,  in  the  Ixginiiirig  i»f  the  present  cen- 
tury. I>r  S'ottihh  children  of  his  condition  in  ! 
li.e  i.>  attend.     When  a  mere  child,  from  four  . 
t)  ^ix  NeavK  old,  he  t<HjdUHi  to  the  English - 
M''..i  .1.  as  it  was  called,  and  to  the  writing- 
8  hool,— the  former  being  u  i<eminary  in  which  . 
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reading  and  spcllinfi;  were  ezclusivelj  taught ; 
the  latter,  the  great  hotbed — to  girls  and 
boys  alike — of  writing,  geography,  and  aritb- 
meiic.  His  first  remove  was  into  the  Iligh 
School,  where  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
Greek  were  taught  by  competent  masters; 
and,  finally,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  or  some- 
thing under  it,  he  put  on  the  rcd-frie» 
gown,  and  became  a  matriculated  member  of 
the  College  and  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
is  described  by  his  contemporaries,  some  of 
whom  still  survive,  as  having  been  a  clever, 
though  by  no  means  an  industrious,  boy. 
He  contrived,  indeed,  in  spite  of  frequent  ab- 
sences, occasioned  by  illness,  to  keep  his 
place  at  the  head  of  his  class  ;  yet  how  this 
was  done,  nobody  was  ever  able  to  diitcover. 
**  I  really  don't  know  how  be  contrived  it," 
writes  one  who  sat  on  the  same  form  with  him 
at  the  High  School ;  *'  but  he  always  kept  bis 
place  as  dux.  He  never  seemed  to  learn  any- 
thing when  the  class  was  sitting  down  ;  and 
on  returning  after  one  of  his  illnesses,  he 
went  of  course  to  the  bottom  ;  but  we  had  not 
been  five  minutes  up  when  he  began  to  take 
places,  and  he  invariably  succeeded,  some- 
times before  the  class  was  dismissed  at  noon, 
in  getting  to  the  top  of  it  again." 

The  secret  of  Lockhart's  success  at  school 
—  the  secret,  indeed,  of  all  his  successes 
through  life— lay  in  this,  that  ho  possessed 
in  no  common  dt»gree  the  |>ower  of  concen- 
trating his  thoughts,  and  keeping  them  stead- 
ily fixed  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  were 
from  time  to  time  directed.  His  lessons  thus 
gave  him  very  little  trouble;  and,  having 
conquered  these,  he  was  not  unapt,  for  mere 
amusement's  sake,  to  follow  up  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusi(m  the  argument  to  which  thej 
had  intHMluced  him.  It  may  be  almost  said 
of  him,  indeed,  that  he  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  lie  absoluti'ly  idle.  His  reading,  like 
that  of  clever  children  in  general,  was,  to  be 
sure,  miscellaneous  enough  ;  for  whatever 
came  in  l.i-jway  he  devout  ed.  But  whatever 
he  had  onin;  devoured  he  never  forgot.  This 
was  an  advantage  over  other  boys  which  he 
owed  in  part  at  least  to  nature.  His  memory 
was  retentive  in  the  extreme,  and  continued 
so  through  life.  Like  Lord  Macaulay  and 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Lockhart,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  days,  seldom  thought  it  ne' 
cessary  to  verify  a  quotation  of  which  he  de- 
sired to  make  use.  In  like  manner,  as  a 
child,  be  seemed  always  ready  to  draw  from 
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the  little  store  of  knowledge  which  he -bad 
aocumulated,  and  to  turn  it  to  account  at  a 
moment^e  notice.  Ilcnce  the  slight  interrup- 
tion to  his  onward  progress  which  illness  it- 
self occasioned.  When  tiie  sick  boy  could 
Dot  read,  he  could  think  ;  and  his  thoughts 
appear  to  have  ranged  themselves  in  such  or- 
der, that  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offered 
of  resuming  his  studies,  he  did  so,  having  for- 
gotten nothing.  He  was  never,  therefore,  at 
a  loss  where  to  begin,  and  in  what  order  to 
go  forward. 

The  clever  child,  the  gifted  boy,  had,  how- 
ever, a  character  of  his  own,  and,  in  essen- 
tials at  least,  it  continued  unchanged  through- 
put the  whole  of  his  not  very  protracted  ex- 
istence. Full  of  fun,  overflowing  with  hu- 
mor, he  was  yet  averse  to  rough  sports,  and 
hated  quarrelling.  An  intense  perception  of 
the  ludicrous  made  him  a  capital  caricaturist. 
The  same  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  stifling  a  jest,  even  if 
thereby  he  was  sure  to  make  a  lasting  enemy. 
In  all  this  there  was  not  one  spark  of  mal- 
ice ;  it  was  the  mere  outpouring  of  glee, 
which  could  not  be  restrained,  of  which  it 
was  never  the  object  to  inflict  a  wound,  and 
which  sometimes  could  not  even  see  the  wound 
after  it  had  been  inflicted.  At  the  same 
time  the  humorqus,  gleeful,  merry  boy  was 
proud  and  reserved.  A  natural  disposition 
more  than  commonly  affectionate  he  kept  un- 
der perpetual  restraint,  considering  it  unman- 
ly to  make  any  violent  display  either  of  joy 
or  of  sorrow.  The  elTjrt  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  often  cost  him  dear,  and  on  one 
oocusion  had  weli-nigli  proved  fatal  to  him. 
He  was  very  much  attached  to  a  younger 
brotlier  and  sister,  particularly  to  the  latter, 
both  of  whom  died  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.  John  would  not  weep  as  the  rest  of 
the  family  did,  nor  in  any  other  way  make  a 
display  of  his  feelings,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  he  became  so  ill  as  seriously  to 
alarm,  not  his  parents  only,  but  liis  medical 
attendants. 

From  this  illness,  which  sowed  the  seeds  of 
what  appeared  for  a  while  to  be  consumption, 
John  recovered  very  slowly.  He  was  re- 
moved for  change  of  air  to  the  seaside,  and 
ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  take  his  ac- 
customed place  in  the  High  School ;  but  his 
education  suffered  thereby  no  interruption. 
Dr.  Lockhart,  himself  a  good  classical  scholar, 
took  the  boy  in  hand,  and  the  progress  which 


he  made  under  such  tender  guidanoe  proyed 
most  satisfactory.  The  result  was,  that 
when  the  invalid  regained  his  strength,  it 
was  considered  unnecessary  to  send  him  back 
to  school,  and  he  was  entered  at  college, 
though  still  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

Of  his  appearance  and  manner  at  this 
peri(jd  of  life,  and  of  the  place  which  be 
took  in  the  society  to  which  it  introduced 
hsm,  one  of  his  early  friends,  Dr.  Rainy, 
Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  gives  the  following 
graphic  account : — 

**  I  became  acquainted  with  John  Lock- 
hart  in  1805 :  he  was  then  about  twelve. 
He  had  just  recovered  from  a  protracted  ill- 
ness, was  of  small  size,  thin  and  pale,  with 
delicate,  rather  feminine  features,  but  with 
sharp,  bright  eyes,  and  altogether  a  very  ex- 
pressive countenance.  Like  most  boys  of 
his  age  at  that  period,  he  was  rather  slovenly 
in  his  dress,  and  ridiculed  any  of  his  com- 
panions who  devoted  much  attention  to  his 
personal  appearance.  As  be  was  rather  deli- 
cate, he  seldom  engaged  in  the  games  and 
athletic  exercises  with  which  the  students 
generally  amused  themselves.  Ho  preferred 
taking  a  quiet  walk  with  some  congenial 
companion  in  the  college  garden.  He  was 
well  informed  for  a  boy  of  his  age ;  had  a 
decided  fondness  for  poetry  ;  had  remarkable 
conversational  powers,  and  expressed  bis 
views  with  great  fluency  and  distinctness. 
His  most  marked  peculiarity  was  a  strong 
sense — I  may  say  a  morbidly  strong  sense — 
of  the  ludicrous.  Anything  odd  in  appear- 
ance, language,  or  conduct,  struck  him  for- 
cibly, and  was  depicted  by  him  with  great 
humor,  though  often  with  some  ezaggeration 
and  a  good  deal  of  sarcasm.  It  made  little 
difference  to  him  whether  the  object  of  his 
ridicule  was  a  stranger,  an  intimate  friend, 
or  a  near  relative.  Any  one  was  fair  game  if 
he  showed  any  ludicrous  peculiarity  of  man- 
ner or  deportipent.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  ever  was  anything  ill- 
natured  in  the  spirit  of  bis  remarks  ;  in  (act, 
he  seemed  unconscious  that  bis  remarks  might 
give  pain  to  others. 

*'  He  attended  the  junior  Latin  in  1805-6, 
and  the  senior  Latin  and  junior  Greek  in 
180G-7.  His  appearances  at  the  oral  exam- 
inations were  alA%'ays  highly  respectable  — I 
think,  rather  in  consequence  of  his  ability 
than  his  assiduity  ;  for  he  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  exert  himself  to  sustain  a  prominent 
position  in  the  class.  He  occasionally  got 
into  discredit  with  the  professor,  from  talk- 
ing to  his  neighbors,  and  especially  for  sketch* 
ing  caricatures,  of  which  the  professor  him- 
seU'  was  frequently  the  sul^t.    On  bo&m  of 
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thcpp  occnsioTiB  the  sketch  was  noticed  by  the 
proleHHor,  and  had  to  be  handed  up  for  his 
inH|»eotion. 

*'  At  the  close  of  the  session  1805-6,  two 
r.ri/.t'S  were  given  to  the  junior  Latin  cJass. 
They  were  adjudged  by  the  votes  of  the  stu- 
dents t^i  the  two  students  who  were  consid- 
ered most  meritorious.  Lockhart  expected  a 
major ity  of  vot<«  for  the  second  priie.  He 
WiiH  disappi)inted,  and  felt  it  keenly,  much 
more  so  than  I  expected  ;  for  up  to  this  pe- 
riod I  thought  him  rather  indifferent  to 
honorary  distinctions.  Several  of  his  Bup- 
port<?r8  were  also  disappointed  at  this  result, 
and  having  met  together,  determined  to  pre- 
sent him  with  some  testimonial  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  opiuion  of  his  merits^  as  well 
as  their  personal  attachment  to  him.  Scott's 
*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  bad  been  re- 
cently published.  It  was  one  of  Lockhart*6 
8p<vi;il  favorites ;  we  therefore  got  a  copy 
elegantly  bound  in  red  morocco,  with  a  view 
ol  piepenting  it  to  him.  It  occurred  to  some 
of  us,  however,  that  it  would  be  much  more 
gmtilying  to  bn^khart  if  it  were  handed  to 
him  by  the  professor  at  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  in  the  Common  Hall,  on  the 
firnt  of  Mny.  T  was  deputed  to  wait  on  the 
I^rofesHor  (Ricliardson)  to  ask  his  concur- 
rence. Tl»e  propot-nl  met  with  his  cordial 
approbation.  Accordingly,  after  the  other 
prizes  were  handed  to  the  successful  compet- 
itors, the  profepsor  stated  that  ho  had  Ijeen 
ahked  by  a  number  of  the  students  to  pre- 
sent to  '  Johannes  Loekhart '  a  prize,  which 
they  had  themselves  provided.  He  then  pro- 
diie(d  the  splendid  volume,  and  with  some 
very  c'i>ni[>lim(rntary  observations,  and  amidst 
th<'"aeclamatii)n8  of  the  crowded  assembly, 
presenU'd  it  to  lockhart,  who  up  to  that 
moment  knew  nothing  T)f  the  intended  gift. 
As  you  may  easily  suppose,  ho  was  deeply 
atli'irti'd.  This  little  incident  will  show  you 
that  amongst  his  fellow-students  I/^ckliart 
was  n<»t  only  respected,  but  loved. 

**  .Mter  1808  1  had  very  little  intercourse 
with  I»ekhart.  Ifc  went  to  Oxford,  and  I 
commence<l  the  study  of  medicine.  We  met 
accidentally  the  summer  before  his  death  and 
had  u  l<mg  walk  together.  I  should  not  have 
known  iiim  if  he  hud  not  stopped  and  asked 
my  name,  for  we  had  not  seen  one  another 
fur  |orty  years.'* 

Thus  far  Dr.  Kainy.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith, 
of  Randolph  Crescent,  l^Minburgh,  writes  a 
little  more  at  length,  and  continues  the  pic- 
ture in  the  following  terms  : — 

»*  My  acquaintance  with  Lockhart  bejpin 
in  ()cto!)er,  1800.  My  father,  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith,  of  (ialsU)n,  had  brought  roe,  then 
between  thirteen  and  fourteeo,  into  Glasgow, 
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to  enter  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes -at  col- 
lege, taught  by  Professors  Richardson  and 
Young. 

**  Dr.  Lockhart,  of  the  College  Kirk,  and 
my  father  were  well  acquainted,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  Orst  few  davs  after  getting  into 
town  we  dined  at  bis  bouse  in  Charlotte 
Street,  then  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Glasgow  Green,  where  I  became  acquainted 
with  Lockhart  and  his  brother,  now  of  Mil- 
ton-Lockhart,  in  Lanarkshire. 

**  At  the  distance  of  upwards  of  fifty-six 
years,  though  my  intercourse  with  him  was 
daily  for  I  think  two  sessions,  I  am  unable 
to  recall  many  particulars  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  and  I  speak  rather  of  impressions 
made  upon  my  mind  than  of  facts. 

♦*  The  10th  of  October,  1806,  however, 
was  a  memorable  day  to  both  of  us,  for  that 
day  we  took  our  seat  on  the  same  form, 
which,  with  three  companions,  we  occupied 
till  the  end  of  the  session.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  brought  about  made  an  im- 
pression upon  me  which  I  cannot  forget.  I 
had  been  creeping  about  the  Professor's 
court  and  the  inner  court,  under  the  guar-  * 
dianship  of  old  Zachary  Boyd,*  not  recog- 
nized by  a  single  acquaintance  and  not  in  the 
happiest  frame  of  mind,  but  envying  the 
boisterous  fun  and  frolic  of  the  boys,  who 
were  castigating  each  other  with  the  sleeves  of 
their  gowns,  when  we  were  summoned  by  the 
big  bell  into  our  different  class-rooms.  Ours 
was  the  old  common  hall  where  Professor 
Richardson  taught  his  classes,  and  spying  on 
one  of  the  cross-benches  nearly  opposite  the 
pulpit  my  friends  Ijockhart  and  \V  illie  Coop- 
er, late  Professor  of  Natunil  History  in  the 
college,  I  made  for  it,  in  the  idea  that  my 
feeling  of  solitariness  would  be  somewhat 
alleviated  by  their  society.  My  modest  at* 
tempt  to  join  them,  however,  was  somewhat 
roughly  resisted  by  Harry  Rainy,  the  pres- 
ent excellent  Professor  of' Forensic  Medicine 
in  the  University,  who  guarded  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  bench  with  a  determination 
which  I  was  in  no  humor  to  resist.  No  one, 
not  even  the  turn  of  a  baillie  or  a  merchant 
prince,  w<mld  he  allow  to  get  in,  and  I  should 
liave  retired  at  once,  had  not  my  frienda 
whispered  something  in  his  ear  which  ope- 
rated like  a  charm.  Then  I  was  instantly 
and  warmly  welcomed.  They  had  resolved 
that  no  one  but  a  minister's  son  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  on  that  bench,  and  from  that 
day  five  of  us  occupied  it  till  the  end  of  the 
session. 

**  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  got  admission 
into  their  valued  society,  and  soon  were  we 
actuated  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
which  continued  unbroKcn  and  unruffled  till 
the  end  of  tl  e  session. 

*  ne  college  porter. 
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'*  The.  occupants  of  that  bench,  however, 
Vfere  supposed  to  regard  each  other  as  rattier 
a  better  lot  than  some  of  their  fellow-atu- 
dents  around  them,  and  we  did  not  wish  this 
to  appear  merely  in  oux  habiliments  or  in 
tbe  species  of  clanship  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  but  by  attention  to  the  actual  work 
of  the  class ;  and  I  believe  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  there  was  not  a  better  in  the  hall 
that  session.  It  is  true  that  this  eave  Lock- 
hart  apparently  no  trouble,  for  he  was  as 
frequently  employed  with  his  pencil  in  sketch- 
ing some  oddity,  or  making  a  caricature  of 
some  group  that 'struck  his  fieincy  at  the  time, 
,  as  in  taking  notes ;  but  never  once,  that  I 
rememl)er,  was  he  found  fault  with  either 
for  inattention  or  for  want  of  preparation. 
We  were  in  the  habit  then  of  using  our  pen- 
oils  freely,  and  while  the  worthy  professor 
thought  we  were  thus  riveting  in  our  memo- 
ries his  critical  remarks  upon  the  classics  or 
upon  Roman  antiquities,  I  believe  that  not 
unfrequcntly  was  Lockhart  sketching,  with 
great  apparent  gravity,  something  ludicrous 
tor  our  amusement  afterwards.  I  have,  for 
example,  a  sketch  of  Professor  Young,  drawn 
by  Lockhart,  in  1806,  upon  the  fly-leaf  oppo- 
site the  title-page  of  my  Livy,  which,  though 
not  remarkably  like,  is  nevertheless  much 
prized  by  me. 

'*  Lockhart  was  not  in  the  habit  of  min- 
gling in  the  skirmishes  in  the  college  garden, 
on  the  classic  banks  of  the  Molcndina,  partly 
because  they  often  led  to  strife,  which  h(^ 
hated,  and  partly  because  he  did  not  relish 
the  society  of  the  **  roughs,'*  who  chiefly 
engaged  in  them.  But  any  piece  of  ludicrous 
poetry,  or  stanza  from  **  olind  A/ick's  Ho- 
meric  sangs,^^  about  some  Gallowgate  hero 
in  the  great  French  war,  picked  up  near  the 
Tontine,  had  peculiar  charms  for  him,  and 
lost  nothing  from  his  ludicrous  recital  of 
them. 

**  He  was  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  ready 
for  anything  that  would   promote  harmless  | 
merriment.     It  was  not   till  he  joined  the  ^ 
logic  class,  being  at  that  time   little   more 
than  thirteen  years  old,  if,  indeed,  so  much, ' 
then  taught  by  that  excellent  man  Professor  ; 
Jardine,  that  Ix>ckhart  so  much  and  so  sud- 
denly outstripped  his  companions  ;  and  I  re- 
member well  our  astonishment  when  we  heard 
the  amount  of  Greek  which  he  professed  at 
the  black-stone  examination.     It  used  to  be 
thought  a  profession  of  reasonable  amount 
when  a  student  intimated  his  willingness  to 
translate  and  l>e  examined  critically  on  An- 
acreon,  two  or  three  of  T^ucian's  dialogues, 
extracts  from  Epictetus,  Bion,  and  MohoIius, 
and  perhaps  a  hook  or  two  of  Ilomvr.     But, 
if    I    mistako  not,   he  professed    t)e  whole 
*  Iliad'    and    *  Odynsey,*    and    I  know  not 
how  much  besides.     And  we  marvelled  how  a 


stripling  of  his  years  and  habits'— habits 
which  we  regarded  as  the  reverse  of  atudiuua 
— could  ever  have  found  time  or  ever  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  so  much,  and  make 
himself  master  of  it  besides.  Whether  he 
had  then  the  promise  of  the  Snell  exhibition 
at  Oxford,  or  was  only  aiming  at  it,  I  don*t 
know  ;  but  it  could  not  be  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment that  by  his  talents  and  aoquiremeote 
he  deserved  it/ * 

The  following  account  of  the  two  classical 
professors,  written  by  Lockhart  himself, 
shows  that  he  enjoyed  great  advantages  at 
this  stage  of  his  education  : — 

*»  John  Young,  the  Greek  nrofessor,  as  a 
classical  scholar  unrivalled  in  Scotland,  was, 
besides  a  master  of  Italian  literature  and  of 
music,  an  enthusiast  in  poetry.  Nor  has 
any  teacher  possessed  above  him  the  art  to 
inspire  juvenile  auditors  with  his  own  delight 
in  the  visions  of  genius,  as  well  as  in  the 
anatomy  of  their  records  to  the  minutest  tint 
and  refinement  of  word  and  syntax.  Rich- 
ardson, Professor  of  Humanity  (i.'e.  Latin), 
though  neither  a  genius  nor  a  mnsculine  ' 
scholar,  like  Young  was  a  man  of  taste  and 
acquirement,  enjoying  much  local  reputation 
as  one  of  Mackenzie's  coadjutors  in  the 
**  Mirror,'*  and  author  of  some  essays  on  the 
characters  of  Shakspcare,  besides  a  volume 
of  poems,  this  last  long  dead  and  buried.'*  * 

Reference  is  made  in  the  communication! 
of  Dr.  Smith  to  certain  customs  which  pre- 
vailed in  Glasgow  College,  and  to  the  pecul- 
iar phraseology  in  which  they  are  described. 
For  example,  students,  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, profess,  or,  as  Oxford  men  would  term 
it,  take  up,  certain  books  in  which  they  chal- 
lenge examination.  T^e  examination  is  con- 
ducted in  a  hall,  where  stands  an  old  ehair, 
the  seat  of  which  is  of  black  marble, — the 
siime,  according  to  tradition,  on  which  George 
Buchanan  once  sat.f  The  student  to  be  exr 
amined  is  placed  on  that  chair,  whence  the 
ordeal  to  which  he  is  subjected  receives  indif- 
ferently the  name  of  bis  '*  profession  **  and 
his  black-stone  examination.  The  following 
anecdote  of  Lockhart,  in  connection  with  his 

♦  Quarterly  Review^  vol.  Ixxxv.,  p.  37-40  :  Art 
on  Beattio's  ^*  Life  of  Thomas  Campbell." 

f  The  truth  wo  belie vo  to  bo  that  Ocorge  Bu- 
cbanaQ  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  chair,  or  with 
the  cxamioation  ;  but  that  the  stone  had  been 
sent,  a.^i  was  the  custom,  along  with  some  oldobmr- 
t.»r,  byway  of  *' infeltment"  or  symbolical  delivery 
of  potwei'siJ'U  of  the  property  thereby  granttnl  to  the 
o«)llege,  and  that  it  wa.s  placed  in  the  latter  part  of 
tio  liitft  century  in  the  unwicldyohair  now  called  the 
Blaokstone  Chair. 
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ilack'itone  exanunaHon,  ir«  have  received  from 
bistmither,  the  Re?.  Dr.  IjAwrcnce  Lockbart, 
who,  in  conBpqarnoe  of  John's  death,  sae- 
Gceded,  on  the  demiiH)  of  William  Loekhart, 
to  the  Milton-Ix>ckhart  estate  : — 
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**  During  the  pummer  ▼aoation  preceding 
his  entrance  into  the  logic  class,  John  read  a 
grsttt  de»l,  but  had  not  becMi  pointedly  pre- 
paring lur  tlic  black-stone  examination.  On 
returning  to  college,  however,  he  diHCovered 
that  a  t'c'liow-Htuiicnt,  older  than  himt«eif, 
who  had  Inrn  thre<;  scsoions  at  Greek,  while 
ho  Imd  heen  only  two,  had  come  up  with  a 
Uunning  proftssion.  as  it  was  called ;  and  as- 
certaining tlie  l)ooks  his  rival  was  to  proftss^ 
he  never  rested  till  he  had  mastered  the  iden- 
tical nuiount,  and  on  the  daj  of  trial,  amid 
many  plaudits,  he  carried  away  the  prize.  In 
after- Yearn  John  used  tosay,  *  It  wasashahhy 
trick  1  played  ;  for  if  the  lad  had  known  I  was 
going  to  com fiete  with  him,  he  might  have 
;^t  up  a  mucii  larger  profession  and  carried 
offtlNs  prise.'  On  my  mentioning  this  to  a 
brother  of  the  conquered  youth,  long  since 
dead,  the  annwer  was,  '  It  was  quite  fair  ;  wo 
never  blumed  your  brother  for  it.'  John,  on 
my  telling  him  this,  was  much  delighted." 

Lockhart's  display  of  learning  on  the  occa- 
sion jurit  referred  to  was  quite  unprecedented. 
He  not  only  construed  his  authors  fluently, 
hut  answered  with  such  accuracy  every  ques- 
tion put  to  him  that  the  attention  of  the 
examiners  was  lixed  upon  him.  It  proved  to 
betho  turning-point  likewise  in  his  fortunes. 
*'  His  appearance  at  the  Ohck-gtoiie^  and  gen- 
eral eminenw,"  says  Dr.  I^ockbart,  **  led  to 
his  being  ofi'ered,  quite  unexpectedly,  through 
]*rofesaor  Mylne,  one  of  the  Soell  exhibitions 
to  Oxford,  which  had  just  fallen  vacant.  Af- 
ter some  hesitation,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
the  offer  was  accepted.  You  know  the  re- 
sult." 

I^uckluirt  had  not  yet  completed  bis  fif- 
teenth y«iir  when  he  was  entered  a  common- 
er at  iiailiol  College,  He  arrived  at  Oxford 
in  the  Miiue  Imibh  costume — the  round  jack-  | 
ft  and  truuKcrs — which  he  had  been  accus- 1 
(owed  to  wear  in  (iUiHgt>w  ;  and  was  thus  in- 
troduced to  the  mahter.   Dr.  Parsons,  after- 


hart,  at  llalliol  College,  in,  I  think,  the  year 
180b,  I  lieing  his  senior  at  the  college  by  one 
year,  and  two  years  his  senior  in  age.  Bui 
we  were  lioth  boys ;  for  I,  the  elder  of 
tlie  two,  had  not  completed  my  seventeenth 
year.  At  that  age  we  are  not  critical 
oliflervers  of  character  ;  wo  judge  of  thoee 
with  whom  we  associate  hy  the  pleasure  we 
take  in  their  companionship,  and  look  nofui^ 
ther.  But  I  recollect  that  Loekhart  was  ao 
excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  when  ho 
eame  to  college,  and  immediately  made  hit 
general  talents  felt  hy  his  tutor  "^and  hy  his 
companions.  His  most  remarkable  charao* 
teristic,  however,  was  the  ezul»erant  animal 
spirits  which  found  vent  in  constant  flashes 
of  merriment,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
brightened  and  pointed  with  wit  and  satire, 
at  once  droll  and  tormenting.  £ven  a  lecture- 
loom  was  not  exempt  from  thcee  irreprese* 
ihle  sallies,  and  our  tutor,  who  was  formal 
and  wished  to  be  grave,  but  had  not  the  gift 
of  gravity,  never  felt  safe  or  at  ease  in  the 
presence  of  his  mercurial  pupil. 

**  L<K;khart  with  great  readiness  compre- 
hended the  habits  and  tone  of  the  new  Hociotj 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment wanting  in  any  of  its  requirements ;  but 
this  adaptive  power  never  interfered  with  the 
markiHi  individuality  of  his  own  character 
and  bcuring.  He  was  at  once  a  favorite  and 
formidable  ;  his  tongue  and  his  pen  were  alike 
ready,  and  both  employed  for  merriment  and 
keen  satire.  In  thoHS  days  he  was  an  incce> 
sunt  caricaturist ;  his  papers,  his  lx)oks,  and 
the  walls  of  his  rooms  were  covered  with  por- 
traitures of  his  friends  and  himself, — so  like 
as  to  l>e  unmistakable,  with  an  cxsiggeratiuo 
of  any  peculiarity  so  droll  and  so  provoking 
as  to  make  the  picture  anything  but  flatter- 
ing to  tlut  sell-love  of  its  subject.  This  pro- 
pi-nsity  was  so  strong  in  him  that  I  was  sur- 
prised when  in  after-life  he  repressed  it  at 
once  and  forever.  In  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life,  I  do  not  think  he  ever  drew  a'cari- 
cature.  In  those  days, — I  mean  in  college 
days, — he  was  a  frequent  writer  of  verses, 
sometimes  in  liatin,  sometimes  in  English, 
and  not  unfrequcntly  in  both.  Though  Lock- 
I  hart  partook  with  thorough  relish  of  all  the 
•  pUtisures  and  amusements  of  an  undergradu- 
!ate,  he  was  far  from  neglecting  the  proper 
I  business  of  the  place.  He  was  alv^-ays  a  dili- 
gent reader, — made  himself  thoroughly  ao- 


wards  Dial.op  of  IVterlwrough,  tothec^lege  .  qu„inted  with  the  Greek  Theatre,  Homer, 
tutors,  and  to  his  future  couifianions.  One  { I'indar,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides.  1  men- 
of  these,  who  has  attained  high  eminence  as  |  tion  these,  because  his  diligent  and  careful 
a  scientific  lawyer,  and  with  whom  be  lived   "tudy  of  them  fell  under  my  own  personal 


to  the  last  on  terms  of  the    closest  intima 
cyand  friendship,— Mr.  Christie, — thus  de- 
scribee bim : — 
•«  I  first  saw  our  oommoo  friend,  John  Lock- 


knowledge, — not  as  stating  the  limits  of  bis 
ai*quaintance  with  Greek  literature.  He  was, 
in  fact,  an  excellent  clastiical  scholar,  and  also 
read  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  in  the  days 
of  which  I  DOW  speak :  (ieriiuui  was  ^  1st- 
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er  acquisition.  He  was  ourious  in  classical 
and  also  in  British  antiquities,  and  much  at- 
tached to  l)craldic  and  genealogical  questions. 
1  think  his  first  puhlication  was  an  article 
on  heraldry  in  the  ♦  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.' 
County  histories  were  favorite  reading  with 
bim.  I  remember  his  telling  me  of  his  being 
placedjat  dinner  by  an  American'lady,  who  ex- 
plained to  him  that  her  husband  (a  gentleman 
of  good  position  in  the  States)  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Scotch  family  of  great  dis- 
tinction. *  Little,'  said  he,  *  did  the  worthy 
lady  suspect  that  1  was  a  good  enougli  Scotch 
genealogist  to  know  that  her  husband's  name 
was  never  borne  by  any  gentleman's  family 
in  Scotland.' 

*'  But  though  Lockhart  was  an  excellent 
scholar  and  a  man  of  great  and  various 
knowledge,  he  was  not,  I  apprehend,  what 
would  be  called  *  a  learned  man.'  We  had 
only  one  learned  man  in  our  (in  those  days) 
small  college :  I  mean  the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  He  was  already  pursuing  those 
studies  which  ultimately  gave  him  a  high 
place  among  those  who  dwell  in  the  higher 
n^ions  of  learned  speculation. 

**  Those  who  never  knew  Lockhart  per- 
•onally,  or  knew  him  but  slightly,  will  never 
appreciate  him  justly.  He  had  a  sort  of 
magnanimous  carelessness,  which  allowed 
him  to  say  things  and  to  write  things  which 
gave  a  handle  to  those  who  were  indisposed 
to  him.  Those  only  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately could  understand  what  the  man  really 
was.  If  his  best  friend  or  his  nearest  rela- 
tion had  been  mortified  in  his  self-love  by 
anything  touching  his  vanity,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  Lockhart  was  not  the  man  to  heal 
the  wound.  If  resorted  to  for  sympathy,  he 
would  most  probably  make  it  smart  afresh 
hy  a  thouBand  unpleasing  gibes.  But  had 
any  real  sorrow  or  anxiety  come  upon  you, 
such  as  the  loss  or  sickness  of  those  dear  to 
you,  or  any  calamity  touching  the  fortunes 
or  life  of  yourself  or  your  family,  John  Lock- 
hart was,  of  all  men,  he  to  whom  you  might 
most  safely  resort  for  sympathy  and  consola- 
tion,—for  help,  if  within  his  power  to  give  it. 

*•  The  love  of  children  was  stronger  in  Lock- 
liart  than  I  have  ever  known  it  in  any  other 
man ;  it  was  womanly  love.  He  delighted 
to  dandle  and  play  with  an  infant  in  arms. 
It  was  an  early  characteristic,  and  he  never 
lost  it.  A  little  girl  of  four  or  five  years  of  age, 
the  child  of  one  of  the  college  servants,  used 
to  be  his  companion  in  his  rooms  for  hours 
at  a  time,  and  when  in  after-years  he  heard 
of  ill  having  befallen  lier,  I  remember  that  he 
was  deeply  moved.  1  never  saw  so  happy 
a  fatlier  as  he  was  while  dancing  his  first-born 
child  in  his  arms.  IIIh  first  sorrow  in  life  was 
the  breaking  oi'  the  health  and  ultimate  death 
ef  this  child,  the  Hugh  Littlejohn   of  the 
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<  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.'  It  was  from  that 
time  that  an  expression  of  deep  molaiicholj 
not  nn frequently  overspread  hia  face,  and  io 
his  later  years  habitually  settled  there. 

**  As  a  member  of  society,  Lockhart  was 
an  exact  observer  of  all  its  requirements.  He 
always  kept  his  engagements,  and  was  always 
punctual  as  to  time.  He  dressed  well  and 
carefully,  but  never  too  well.  His  manners 
were  good, — perfectly  calm,  manly,  and  self- 
relying,  without  the  slightest  obtrusiveness, 
arrogance,  or  attempt  at  display.  His  con- 
versation was  excellent,  piquant,  and  to  the 
purpose ;  but  he  never  sought  more  than  his 
share,  and  readily  gave  way  to  more  ambi- 
tious talkers.  He  was  wholly  withoat  ped- 
antries ;  but  his  extensive  knowledge  oden 
enabled  him  to  Sjettle  doubtful  questions  and 
to  give  the  matter  in  hand  a  new  aspect. 
This  was  always  done  briefly  and  quietly; 
but  in  a  tete-a-tete^  or  with  a  few  friends, 
literature  was,  I  think,  his  favorite  topic, 
and  his  conversation  on  books  or  literary 
subjects  was  always  singularly  agreeable. 
He  was  never  a  rich  man,  and  had  a  strong 
sense  of  the  duty  of  prudence  in  money  mat- 
ters, and  was  at  all  times  anxiously  careful 
to  keep  his  own  expenses  within  his  means ; 
yet,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  he  was  the 
largest  giver,  both  in  the  shape  of  avowed 
gilts  and  of  loans, — the  non-payment  of 
which  was  a  moral  certainty, — that  I  have 
ever  known." 

To  this  sketch,  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
a  few,  and  only  a  few  not  very  important 
additions  may  be  made. 

There  was  a  brief  space  in  his  academical 
career  when  Lockhart  seemed  more  disposed 
than  prudence  warranted  to  fall  into   habits 
which  clever  men  with  moderate  means  will 
do  well   to  avoid.     He   hunted   frequently, 
besides  becoming  a  member  of  a  boat  club,  a 
much  less  perilous  amusement.     Sir  William 
Hamilton  observed   this    with    regret;  and 
partly  through  his  own  judicious  counsel, 
partly  by  communicating  in  a  wise  and  friend- 
ly spirit  with  the  young   man's   father,   he 
succeeded  in  diverting  Lockhart  from  pur- 
suits which  might  have  spoiled  such  a  nature 
as  his. '  In  other  respects  Lockhart  ran  the 
;  commft)  course  of  college  life,   getting  into 
;  scapes  like  undergraduates  in   general,  and 
;  getting  out  of  them  again  with  a  tact  peculiar 
I  to  himself.     Our  correspondent  has  spoken  of 
I  the  sort  of  terror  with  which  Mr.  Lockhart*8 
'  tutor  contemplated  his  mercurial  pupil;  and 
that  he  had  uome  reason  t(4  be  afraid  of  him  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  aoeodote :   The 
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gcntloman  in  qu(*'tion  was  an  accurate  clas- 
sical bcliolar,  iind  even  for  his  day  a  superior 
man  ;  but  liis  literary  acquirements  were 
nnxUTate.  It  was  his  pleasure,  however,  to 
be  regarded  by  his  pupils  as  a  man  of  exten- 
sive erudition  ;  and  wiien  lecturing  on  the 
(jreek  T('i*tainent,  he  would  pausi^  from  time 
to  time  to  point  out  what  he  considered  to  be 
Ilebraisins  in  the  stylo  of  one  or  othor  of  the 
evaut^elitsts.  l><>ckhart,  who  mistrusted  his 
tutor's  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  and 
who,  in  his  own  thirst  for  knowledge,  had 
already  mastered  the  Hebrew  alphalHJt,  ven- 
tured upon  the  following  bold  tiiek.  One 
day,  to  the  great  surprit^e  and  apparent  de 
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the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  of  wbiob 
he  never  ceased  to  be  a  passionate  admirer. 
His  English  version  of  some  of  their  moet 
popular  ballads  shows  likewise  how  he  could 
enter  into  the  chivalrous  character  of  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  whose  resistance  to  the 
power  of  the  first  Napoleon  was  then  at  .its 
height,  and  interested  him  greatly.  lake 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  destined  as  well 
as  himself  for  jwaceful  pursuits,  Loekhart 
yearned  to  go  out  and  join  the  pitriots  in 
their  struggle.  Unlike  some  of  theui,  how- 
ever, he  was  restrained  by  the  known  wishes 
of  his  fatlier  from  indulging  that  inclination. 
At  the  same  time   a   memorandum,    kindly 


light  of  the  tutor,  he  handed  in,  instead  ofjKuppliijJ  by  his  brother,  shows  that  he  en- 
a  T-.:it in  exercise,  a  paper  covered  with  He- j  <lt*avored  to  make  a  compromise  lx.'tween  his 
bn^w  chaiacters.  He  was  complimented  on  |  uwn  wishes  and  what  he  accepted  as  a  duty, 
his  ac(iuirement<»,  and  det-ired  to  persevere  ;;  He  offered  to  take  orders  in  the  Church  of 
which  he  did  for  several  days,  till  at  last  the  '  P^ngland,  provided  Dr.  biekhart  would  ei^n- 
tutor,  to  whom  the  gh)ry  of  the  college  was  sent  to  his  joining  Lord  Wellington's  army 
everytliin'^,  unable  any  longer  to  restrain '«»  R  chaplain.  But  the  doctor,  whose  eldest 
his  delight,  carried  a  bunTJlo  of  these  exer- j  w>n  was  then  serving  with  his  regiment 
eises  to  Dr.  I'nrsons.  The  doctor  (who  was,  in  India,  wludly  condemned  the  romantic 
really  a  good  Hebrew  scholar)  read,  or  ap- 1  ficheme  ;  and  John,  abandoning  all  idea  of 
peared  to  n  ad,  Lock  hart's  esbays,  the  tutor  j  fighting  for  the  Spaniards,  resigned  himself, 
dilating  all  the  while  on  what  might  be  ex-  not  perhaps  without  a  murmur,  to  his  fate. 
pect<'d  Irom  Kuch  an  extraordinary  young  i  The  sjime  distaste  for  rough  play  which 
man,  when  the  form  of  the  master's  visage !  had  distinguished  Loekhart  when  a  student 
siiddrnly  clian^rcd.  and,  after  vainly  attempt- j  at  Glasgow  College,  remained  with  him 
ing  to  lof,k  giave,  he  burst  into  a  roar  of '  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Oxford  career. 
laughter.     L-wkhart  had  written  in  the  He-    Genial  he   was,  and  light-hearted, — glad  to 


brew  character,  but  in  the  English  language, 
a  scries  of  good-natured  lampoons  upon  his 
tutor,  for  each  of  which,  as  he  handed  it  in, 
he  had  received  the  public  thanks  of  the 
person  lnin[)oone(l.     We  need    scarcely   add 


receive  his  friends  in  bis  own  rooms,  or  to 
visit  them  in  theirs ;  and  though  gifted 
with  no  genius  for  music,  exceedingly  fond 
of  simple  ballads,  which  some  of  his  friends 
sung  with  skill  and  taste.     But  boxing,  sin- 


that  lb  brew  exercises  were  thenceforth  dis- ,  glc-stick,  fencing,  etc.,  though  they  were 
eouraged,  though  nothing  was  said  to  make '  then  much  in  vogue,  he  never  approached. • 
liockl.art  or  tiie  class   aware   that   the   real ,  His  great  delight  of  all  in  the  way  of  relax- 


nierits  of  these  particular  specimens  had 
been  discovered.  I^ockhart  wrote  I^tin  with 
great  facility  and  elegance.  His  skill  in  this 
respect  was  s.)metimes  exercised  on  imposi- 
tions to  which,  for  lK)yit<h  pranks  (never 
once  for  any  grave  offence),  he  was  subjected. 
Upon  one  of  these  occasions  he  and  others 
found  themselves  confined  to  college  till  one 
of  the  longest  papers  in  the  Spectator  should 
have  been  rendered  into  Latin.  Locjchart, 
without  missing  a  single  lecture,  gave  in  his 
imposition  a  little  after  noon,  and  took  his 
walk,  and  was  back  a  free  man  to  dinner  at 
what  was  then  the  usual  hour,  four  o'clock. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Loekhart  began 


allon  was  a  quiet  row  on  the  river,  and  a 
fish  dinner  at  Godt^tow.  Of  the  knot  of  in- 
timate associates  who  used  to  join  him  in 
these  excursions,  originally  very  small,  prob- 
ably few  now  survive ;  but  there  is  not  one 
•  Neither  did  he  ever  beoomo  a  8p«rt«man.  In 
an  article  ou  the  life  of  one  who  wius  erainont  in 
thatoapucity  as  well  as  in  others,  Sir  Fowcll  Duxton, 
Loekhart  thud  expresses  himself  (Quir/rr/y  litview^ 
vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  143)  :  *'  We  are  k'rSliu^u^i^ed  than 
distressed  t^>  see  a  child  blowing  up  a  frog  or  im- 
paling a  butterfly  ;  but  of  all  this  world's  wonders 
I  none  is  to  us  more  ineomprehensible  than  the  faot 
tliat  there  have  been  deep  pbilosonbers,  solemn 
divines,  nay,  tender,  thoughtful,  meditative  poets, 
who  oould  wander  from  mom  to  dewy  eve  among 
woods  and  waters,  torturinir  fish  aoid  massaorior 
birds."  * 
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among  them,  we  will  venture  to  say,  who 
failH  to  look  Imck  at  thi8  moment  with  melan- 
choly pli^8ure  on  the  brilliant  wit,  the  merry 
song,  and  from  time  to  time  the  grave  and 
interesting  discuKHJon,  which  on  such  «)cca- 
8i«m8  gave  to  the  Banded  parlor  of  the  village 
ale-hou8e  the  air  of  the  Pahitrttra  at  Tuscu- 
lum,  or  the  Amaltheum  jof  Cumao. 

Lockhart  went  up  into  the  ^cIiooIh  in  the 
Easter  term  of  1813,  before  he  had  complet- 
ed hi*  nineteenth  year  ;  and,  notwithstamding 
that  he  witli  unparalleled  audacity  devoted 
part  of  his  time  to  caricaturing  the  examin- 
ing mastera,  came  out  in  the  first  class  in 
classics.  For  mathematics  he  never  had  the 
smallest  tante.  The  name  which  ntood  next 
to  his  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
first  class  was  like  his  own  destined  to  be- 
come celebrated.  It  was  that  of  Dr.  Mil- 
man,  the  present  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, — his 
friend  through  life.  Can  anything  stronger 
be  said  in  his  favor  than  that  he  gained  and 
kept  the  friendHhip  of  such  men  ?  Lockhart 's 
success  gave  great  satisfaction,  not  only  to 
his  personal  friends,  but  to  the  master  and 
the  tutor  of  the  college.  The  latter,  a  man  of 
most  kindly  and  amiable  disposition,  forgot, 
in  a  triumph  which  he  accepted  as  reflecting 
honor  upon  himself,  whatever  soreness  the 
little  incident  of  the  Hebrew  exercises  might 
have  occasioned.  He  wrote  to  Lockhart^s 
father  a  letter  of  congratulation,  in  terms  so 
warm  and  generous  that  they  gladdened  the 
old  man's  heart. 

Having  obtained  from  Oxford  all  that  she 
was  likely  to  give, — for  even  in  Balliol,  fellow- 
ships were  not  in  those  days  as  they  are  now, 
open  to  competition, — Lockhart  quitted  col- 
lege, and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  Scottish  law.  This  imposed  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  residing  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  year  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  there  he 
accordingly  settled  himself  in  bachelor's 
lodgingH,  though  not  till  he  had  indulged  a 
desire  which  liad  long  been  present  with  him, 
of  visiting  Germany  and  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  Goethe.  For  already  he  was 
so  far  master  of  the  German  language  that  he 
could  appreciate  the  merits  of  that  band  of 
poets  and  scholars  who,  in  a  single  genera- 
tion, had  won  for  the  Ikerature  of  their  coun- 
try the  high  place  which  it  still  holds  among 
the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  among  that 
band  there  was  none  whom  he  more  passion- 
ately admired  than  Goethe.    The  noteworthy 
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point  in  the  adventure  is,  however,  this: 
Lockhart  wished  to  visit  Germany,  but  the 
means  were  wanting.  He  coald  not  affiird 
the  outlay  incident  to  what  was  then  a  toil- 
some and  expensive  journey.  But  his  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  had  preceded  him  to 
Edinburgh  ;  the  article  on  Heraldry,  elsewhere 
referred  to,  showed  that  ho  could  write,  and 
Mr.  Blaftkwood,  already  rising  into  eminence 
as  a  shrewd  and  enterprising  publisher, 
accepted  without  hesitation  his  proposal  to 
translate  into  English  Frederick  Schlegere 
Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History.  Before  a 
line  of  the  translation  had  been  written,  the 
sum  agreed  upon  as  the  price  of  the  copy- 
right was  handed  over  to  Lockhart.  Though 
seldom  communicative  on  such  suhjects,  bo 
more  than  once  alluded  to  the  circumstance 
in  afterlife,  and  always  in  the  same  terms. 
♦*  It  was  a  generous  act  on  ElH)ny's*  part, 
and  a  bold  one  too  ;  for  ho  had  only  my  word 
for  it  that  I  had  any  acquaintance  at  all  with 
the  German  language."  Mr.  Blackwood 
ftnew,  however,  what  he  was  about.  Hie 
sagacity  showed  him  that  in  Lockhapt*s  hande 
he  was  perfectly  safe ;  and  Lockhart  and  he 
became  fast  friends,  and  so  continued  ever 
after. 

The  translation  of  Schlegel's  Lectures,  of 
which  the  merits  have  long  been  recognized, 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  of  Lockhart's  avowed 
works.  It  did  not  come  out,  however,  till 
after  his  connection  with  the  friendly  book- 
seller had  by  other  means  been  confirmed. 
Meanwhile  he  paid  his  visit  to  Germany,  saw 
and  conversed  with  Goethe  in  Weimar, 
traversed  France,  and  what  was  then  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  returned 
to  Edinburgh.  There  in  1816  he  l)ooame  an 
advocate,  or,  as  wo  in  the  South  should  ezpreee 
ourselves,  was  called  to  the  bar  ;  and  day 
by  day  in  session-time  duly  showed  himself 
in  the  Parliament  House.  But  Lockhart  had 
no  friends  in  those  days  among  the  writers  or 
attorneys,  and  few  briefs  came  in.  We  doubt 
whether  his  own  tastes  ever  led  him  in  reality 
to  desire  thar  they  should  come  in.  Full  of 
knowledge  as  he  was,  and  in  conversation 
powerful  as  well  as  brilliant,  he  never  ehone 
as  a  pubiic speaker.  Indeed,  ho  was  perhaps 
too  conscious  of  his  own  shortcomings  in  that 
respect.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  betook  him- 
self to  literature,  where  his  great  strength 
lay ;  and  if  at  the  outset  he  made  pereonal 
*A  play  upon  Mr.  Blaokwood'f  name. 
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enemies  by  the  trenchant  style  in  which  )te 
delivered  hid  opiniiinH.  it  must  not  be  for|^>t- 
ten  that  he  only  followed  in  tbiH  respect  the 
example  B(;t  hiiu  by  older  and  more  experi- 
enced criticH. 

We  have  no  wish  to  revive  feelings  long 
dead  by  telliii};  over  nf^in  the  ri.ie  and  prog- 
ress of  Blackwood* $  Magazine,  Mrs.  Gordon, 
in  her  otherwise  creditable  memoir  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  has  shown  (as  we  Imd  occa- 
sion to  o^jserve  in  commenting  upon  that 
piece  of  bio;;raphy  ♦)  how  imp^NSBiblc  it  is, 
even  at  the  distance  of  well-nigh  fifty  years, 
to  tread  upon  ground  so  delicate  without 
wounding  where  there  could  be  no  desire  to 
wound.  But  in  justice  to  Lockhart,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  in  help- 
ing to  establish  that  able  periodical,  he  not 
only  olM^yed  an  impulse  natural  to  a  young 
man  entertaining  his  views  in  politics  and 
in  letters,  hut  adapted  himself  in  his  man- 
ner of  doing  BO  to  the  taste  and  temper  of 
the  age.  Whig  literature  was  not,  in  1817. 
wliat  it  hnsHinee  become.  Nor  was  it  through 
the  pnwj  exdunively  that  the  party,  as  it  ex- 
intiHi  in  Edinburgh,  claimed  to  monopolisse, 
sixty  yrars  ago,  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
land.  Men  of  the  present  generati<m  need 
not  liH)k  furtlier  than  ilenry  Cockbum's 
Memorials  of  his  own  Times  to  see  with  what 
nire  self-complacency  a  knot  of  W*  big  lawyers 
and  profi-flsiirs  regarded  themselves,  and  re- 
quired others  to  re^rd  them,  as  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  indeed  men- 
tione<l  by  our  worthy  gossip  as  **  a  good  story- 
t^'ller ;  "  and  his  gayety,  simplicity,  and 
kindness  of  heart  are  admitted  ;  but  the  only 
con vefNitiona lists  in  (Edinburgh  were  Jeffrey 
and  bin  eliipie.  Rven  in  the  region  of  law, 
we  are  tt*hJ,  the  Tories,  being  unable  to  find 
among  theni^i'lves  any  one  qualified  to  sit 
u(H>n  tlie  )>enei),  were  forced,  against  their 
will,  to  make  the  Whig  Gillies  a  judge.  ''  The 
wht)le  oflieial  power  of  government,"  it 
seems,  **  was  on  one  side, — nearly  the  whole 
Uilent  and  jki polarity  on  the  other  ;  and  the 
prinelples  ef>[Kiused  by  each  admitted  of  no 
reconeiliation.  The  Tories  could  boost  of 
some  adherents  of  talent,  and  of  many  of 
great  wortli ;  but  their  political  influence  now 
dej»entled  entirely  on  oflEice.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  S<.H)tt,  I  cannot  recollect  almost  a 
single  individual  taking  at  this  time  a  charge 
of  public  opinion,  and  of  porsooal  weight, 
*  (Quarterly  Revkw,  Vol.  oxUL 
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who  was  not  a  Whig."  Put  this  into  Intel* 
ligible  English,  and  it  will  read  well  enough. 
It  is  at  least  very  harmless  in  the  year  of 
grace  1864 ;  but  the  visible  assumption, 
brought  day  after  day  under  the  notice  of 
young  and  ardent  spirits,  led,  as  might  bo 
expected,  in  1817,  to  resistance. 

*'  The  best  table-talk  of  Edinburgh,"  says 
Lockhart  in  his  *'  Life  of  Scott,"  *'  was,  and 
prolxibly  still  is,  in  a  very  great  measure 
made  up  of  brilliant  disquisition,  such  as 
might  be  transferred  without  alteration  to  a 
professor's  note-book,  or  the  piges  of  a 
critical  review,  and  of  sharp  word-catch- 
ings,  ingi^nious  thrusting  and  parrying 
of  dialectics,  and  all  the  quips  and  quiddities 
of  bar-pleading.  It  was  the  talk  of  a  6i»eiety 
to  which  lawyers  and  lecturers  had  fur  at 
least  a  hundred  years  given  the  tone."  Two 
incidents  alone  saved  Edinburgh  from  falling 
into  the  condition  of  a  mere  country  town. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  still  the  chief  seat 
of  judicature  in  Scotland,  where,  since  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterian  ism,  the  law 
has  taken  rank  at  the  head  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. In  the  next  place,  the  university 
stood  deservedly  high  as  a  school  not  so  much 
of  learning  as  of  physical  and  metaphysiml 
science.  Now  such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  fail  to  bring  about  at  Edinburgh  the  con- 
centration of  social  influence  in  the  hands 
which  actually  wielded  it.  It  was  not  the 
position  of  his  name  on  the  peerage-roll,  nor 
the  weight  of  his  purse,  nor  the  extent  of 
his  acres,  which  secured  for  a  stranger  access 
within  the  charmed  circle  in  that  city.  A 
reputation,  more  or  less  deserved,  in  arms, 
arts,  or  letters,  did  more  for  him  than  any 
other  recommendation  could  effect ;  and  if  to 
his  fame  in  these  respects  was  added  the  sus- 
picion that  he  entertained  what  were  called 
lil)eral  views  in  politics  and  religion,  there 
was  not  a  philosopher's  door  in  the  old  town 
or  in  the  new  but  opened  to  bim  of  its  own 
accord. 

Such  vras  Edinburgh  society  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, — very 
philosophical,  very  argumentative,  prone  to 
entertain  and  to  express  doubts  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  especially  dissatisfied  with  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things  in  Church  and  State. 
But  society  so  constituted  never  fi^ils,  sooner 
or  later,  to  act  aggressively  against  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  began  by  distrusting.  The 
EdirUmrgh  Renew  (established  in  1802)  grad- 
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ually  bcoame  the  organ  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  triumph  of  Whig  views,  both  of  men 
and  things,  seemed  to  be  complete,  and  Ed- 
inburgh  became,  not  for  Scotland  only,  but 
for  the  whole  empire,  the  centre  of  liberal- 
ism. 

Six  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Edinburgh,  Review ^  the  Quarterly  Review  (in 
the  establishment  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
took  a  leading  part)  proved  that  the  resources 
of  learning  and  genius  were, — in  England,  at 
all  •vents, — at  least,  as  accessible  to  tho  Tory 
party  as  to  their  antagonists.  But  while  the 
Edinburgh  Review  continued  to  have  a  con- 
siderable hold  on  the  Scottish  mind,  the 
Tories  of  Scotland  did  not  possess  a  single 
local  periodical  through  the  columns  of  which 
their  own  opinions  might  be  defended  ;  and 
— which  is  the  strangest  incident  of  all— it 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  it 
might  be  judicious  to  establish  one.  The 
battle  which  they  fought  was  therefore  fought 
at  great  dibadvantage.  There  is  a  pride  of 
intellect,  the  appeal  to  which  is  of  far  more 
force,  esjreeially  among  the  young,  in  creat- 
ing or  confirming  opinion  than  considerations 
of  mere  personal  interest ;  and  the  political 
party  which  overlooks  that  fact,  or  refuses 
to  be  guided  by  it,  never  fails  in  the  end  to 
suffer  for  its  stolidity.  To  that  pride  of  in- 
tellect tlie  Whigs  had  appealed,  and  appealed 
with  undeniable  success.  Had  they  only 
known  how  to  deal  wisely  by  this  advantage 
in  maintaining  a  tone  of  moderation,  and  of 
something  like  candor  in  dealing  with  their 
opponent^?,  their  success  might  have  been 
even  more  complete,  and  certainly  more  en- 
during than  it  was.  But  they  fell  into  the 
snare  which  is  laid  for  all  who  make  an  early 
start  in  the  race  of  life  ;  they  lost  their  own 
heads,  and  they  brought  about  a  strong  reac- 
tion. There  had  been  started  in  April.  1817, 
a  monthly  magazine,  of  which  Mr.  Black- 
wood was  the  publisher  and  chief  proprietor. 
It  was  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  undeniable 
personal  worth,  but  of  dull  intellect,  and  it 
dragged  on  for  a  while  a  sickly  existence, 
after  the  manner  of  Scotch  magazines  in  gen- 
eral. If  it  had  any  political  leaning  at  all, 
it  leaned  toward  the  views  of  the  dominant 
literary  faction ;  but  its  staple  commodities 
were  heraldry,  tales,  and  biographical  sketch- 
es, put  forth  in  a  style  of  no  point  or  brill- 
iancy. Few  people  read  it  at  all,  fewer  still 
spoke  about  it  after  they  bad  done  so.    So 


ran  the  first  six  numbers ; — ^bat  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  seventh,  people  saddenly 
opened  their  eyes.  Three  sharp  papers, 
pregnant  with  literary  heresy,  were  among 
the  articles  in  that  number.  One  presumed 
to  dispute  the  dicta  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  what  was  then  a  great  colonial  question  ; 
another  quizzed  the  gentlemen  who  had  here- 
tofore been  accepted  as  the  founders  of  the 
magazine ;  and  a  third  assailed,  in  terms  of 
unmeasured*  censure,  certain  poets  of  the 
school  called  Cockney,  whom  the  Edinburgh 
had  taken  under  its  special  protection.  Be- 
sides these  there  was  the  opening  article,  a 
vigorous  and  severe  critique  on  Coleridge's 
*'  Biographia  Literaria,''  with  a  set  of  witty 
verses, — notes,  as  they  were  called, — to  corre- 
spondents, the  like  of  which  we  will  venture 
to  say  never  confronted  the  title-page  of  any 
work.  If  a  shell  had  exploded  in  Prince's 
Street,  the  effect  would  have  been  less  start- 
ling  to  the  multitude.  The  Edinburgh 
Whigs,  who  thought  nothing  scandalous  that 
was  written  on  their  own  side,  and  had  been 
highly  delighted  with  the  *<  Two-penny  Post- 
bag,"  and  other  productions  of  the  same  pen, 
which,  however  brilliant,  were  certainly  not 
distinguished  by  decorum  or  by  abstinence 
from  personal  attacks,  stood  perfectly  aghast 
when  that  seventh  number  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine  was  set  before  them.  They  felt 
that  rebellion  was  begun.  The  Tories,  and 
especially  the  younger  members  of  that  par- 
ty, shrieked  with  laughter  as  they  read,  and 
pretended  to  censure.  Neutrals,  if  any  neu- 
trals there  were,  chuckled  over  the  prospect 
of  more  fun  in  reserve,  and  verily  they  were 
not  disappointed.  How  Blackwood  contin- 
ued  from  mouth  to  month  to  startle,  scandal- 
ize, and  keep  Edinburgh  society  in  a  roar, 
and  also,  we  must  add,  to  delight  and  in- 
struct its  readers,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
Fay.  Among  its  early  contributors,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  ^of  Professor  Wilson, 
'.  there  was  none  who  wrote  more  frequently 
than  John  Jjoekhart,  or  upon  a  greater  vari- 
!  ety  of  subjects.  He  might  have  said  in  after- 
lite,  and  said  in  good  company — 

"  mc  quoquo  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor  ;  et  in  celercs  iamboe 
Misit  furentem.** 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  those  among  bia 
contributions  which  inflicted  pain  upon  indi* 
viduals,  as  they  made  the  greatest  noise  al 
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the  time,  80  they  are  still  the  moet  pertina- 
ciously remembered.  But  the  editor,  "whose 
privilege  it  may  one  day  be  to  exhibit  Lock- 
hart  nB  he  was  in  the  dawn  of  his  literary 
reputation,  will  best  do  so  by.  reproducing 
portions  from  such  scholarly  papers  as  **  The 
Greek  Drama/' the  **  llorflo  Germania©'*  with 
snatches  of  songs,  suoh  as  '*  The  Lament  for 
Captain  Paton/'  or  "The  Clydesdale  Yeo- 
man's Return/'  and  a  stanza  here  and  there 
taken  from  the  extravaganza  **  The  Mad  Bank- 
er of  Amsterdam."  It  is  in  these  and  in  bis 
hearty  criticisms  upon  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Bowles,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
Lockhart  comes  forth  in  his  true  oolors.  How 
full  of  manly  geniality  and  of  spirit  (less  dis- 
cjrnilL'  in  the  originals)  are  the  Spanish  Bal- 
Ijtls,  most  of  which  appeared  in  Blackwood 
about  thisjtime  !  ♦  Their  bold  movement  and 
fine  rhythm,  unless  we  mistake,  have  given 
valuable  hints  to  more  uiodern  poct«.  We 
extract,  as  a  specimen,  two  verses  from  the 
**  Song  for  the  Morning  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist : '  * — 

**  Come  forth,  come  forth,  my  maidens,  the  air  is 

calm  and  cool. 
And  tliu  violet  blue  far  down  ye'U  view,  re- 

flc-jted  in  the  pool ; 
The  violotH  and  the  rosos,  and  the  jasmines  all 

t();;t'ther, 
We'll   bind  in  g.irbindfl  on  the  brow  of  the 

strong  and  lovely  wether. 

**  Conic   forth,  come  forth,  my  maidens,  we'll 

g:ithor  myrtle  Ikhij^Iim, 
And  w(*  shall  Iwirn  from  the  dews  of  the  fern, 

ii*  our  l:ul8  will  keep  their  vows  ; 
If  tho  wether  l>c  still,  as  we  dunce  on  the  hill, 

un.l  the  dew  hangs  sweeten  the  flowers. 
Then  we'll  kiss  off  the  dew,  for  our  lovers  are 

true,  juul  the  Baptist's  blessing  is  ours.*' 

Jjoekhart  soon  found  himself  court^^l  and 
flsittt  reil  by  the  chiefs  of  tlie  Tory  party  in 
K'linbiir^h  and  in  Scothmd  generally.  The 
WIii;;s.  on  tiie  other  hand,  abhorred  him, 
and  ai (honed  with  the  greater  intensity  that 
hatred  ^  ith  them  was  not  a  little  tempered  by 
fear. 

A'tiong  the  many  acquaintances  to  which 
hiri  literary  reputation  introduced  him,  there 
was  none  which  [y)ckhart  valued  more  high- 
ly than  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  own 
account  of  that  which  may  be  allied  the  turn- 
ing-point in  his  existence  is  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted  here  :  — 

*'  It  was  during  the  sitting  of  the  General 
*  Thej  wero  publishud  ia  a  oollectod  form  io  1823. 
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Assembly  of  the  Kirk  in  May,  1818,  that  I 
first  bad  tho  honor  of  meeting  him  in  private 
society.  The  party  was  not  a  large  one,  at 
tho  house  of  a  much- valued  eommi>n  friend, 
Mr.  Home  Drummond,  of  Blair  Drummond, 
the  grandson  of  Lord  Kames.  Mr.  Scott, 
ever  apt  to  consider  too  favorably  tlie  literary 
eflbrts  of  other^,  and  more  especially  of  very 
young  persons,  received  me,  when  I  was  pre- 
sented to  him, -with  a  cordiality  which  I  had 
not  been  prepared  to  expect  from  one  filling  a 
station  so  exalted.  This,  however,  is  the  same 
story  that  every  individual  who  ever  met  him 
under  similar  circumstanceB  has  had  to  tell. 
When  the  ladies  retired  from  the  dinner-table, 
1  happened  to  sit  next  him,  and  he,  having 
heara  that  I  had  lately  returned  from  a  tour 
in  Germany,  made  that  country  and  its  re- 
cent literature  the  subject  of  some  conversa- 
tion. In  the  coarse  of  it  I  told  him  that 
when,  on  reaching  the  inn  at  Weimar,  I 
asked  the  waiter  whether  Goethe  was  then  in 
the  town,  the  man  stared,  as  if  he  bad  not 
heard  the  name  before  ;  and  that  on  my  re- 
peating the  question,  adding,  *  Goethe,  der 
grosse  Dichter  '  (the  great  poet),  he  shook 
tiis  head  as  doubtfully  as  before,  until  the 
landlady  solved  our  difficulties  by  suggesting 
that  perhaps  the  traveller  might  mean  tlie 
Herr  Geheim-Rath  (Privy  Councillor)  Von 
Goethe.  Scott  seemed  amused  at  this,  and 
said,  *  I  hope  you  will  come  one  of  these 
days  and  see  me  at  Abbotsford,  and  when 
you  reach  Selkirk  or  Melrose,  be  sure  you  ask 
even  tlie  landlady  for  nolxxly  but  the  Sher- 

The  acquaintance  thus  begun  soon  ripened 
into  friendship.  Lockhart  visited  Mr.  Scott 
frequently,  l>oth  at  AbU'tiford  and  at  his 
house  in  Edinburgh,  and  oame  ere  long  to 
be  treated  as  a  son.  The  results  are  well 
known.  Between  Mr.  Scott's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Sophia,  and  the  handsome  and  gi  fted  young 
man  so  introduced  to  her  an  attachment  soon 
matured  itself;  and  on  the  2Dth  of  April, 
1820,  the  young  people  were  married,  more 
^MiicOj  in  tho  evening,  and  in  the  drawing- 
r(K)m  at  Abbotsford. 

Well  pleased  with  the  mateb, — which  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view  was  certainly  not  a  great 
one, — Scott  fitted  up  for  his  daughter  and  her 
husband  the  cottage  of  Chiefs  wood,  on  his 
own  estate  ;  and  thither,  after  spending  the 
winter-months  in  Edinburgh,  they  usually 
repaired  as  soon  as  summer  set  in.  It  was 
as  charming  a  residence  for  the  young  couple 
who  took  possession  of  it  as  could  well  be  / 
imagined.  Standing  within  easy  distanoe  of 
half  a  doien  oountrj-iiousef  of  which  the  oe- 
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cupnntfl  were  personal  friendB  both  of  Lock- 
hart  and  of  Sir  Walter,  it  brought  continually 
together  those  who  delighted  in  each  other's 
society,  and  aflforded  not  unfrequently  to  Sir 
Walter  a  place  of  retreat  from  company  which 
oppressed  him  at  home.  But  Lockhart  him- 
self shall  describe,  as  he  alone  could  do,  both 
the  joy  experienced  by  all  who  shared  in  it 
when  this  intercourse  was  in  its  prime,  and 
the  deep  shodow  which  fell  upon  those  who 
survived  its  dissolution.  After  telling  how 
Scott  saved  as  many  of  the  creepers  which 
used  to  cluster  round  the  porch  at  Abboteford 
as  seemed  I  kely  to  bear  removal,  and  planted 
them  with  his  own  hands  about  a  somewhat 
similar  porch  erected  expressly  for  their  re- 
ception at  his  daughter  Sophia's  little  cottage 
of  Chiefswood,  Lockhart  goes  on  to  say  : — 

•*  There  my  wife  and  I  spent  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1821,  the  first  of  several  sea- 
sons, which  will  ever  dwell  in  my  memory  as 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  We  were  near 
enougl)  Ahbotnford  to  partake  as  often  as  we 
'liked  of  its  brilliant  society,  yet  could  do  so 
witliout  Ijeing  exposed  to  the  worry  and  ex- 
haustion of  spirit  which  the  daily  reception 
of  new-comers  enttiiled  upon  all  the  family 
except  Sir  Walter  himself.  But,  in  truth, 
even  he  was  not  always  proof  against  the  an- 
noyances connected  with  such  a  style  of  open 
housekeeping.  Even  his  temper  sank  some- 
times under  the  solemn  applauses  of  learned 
dulness,  the  vapid  raptures  of  painted  and 
periwijT'ied  dowagers,  the  horse-leech  avidity 
with  which  underbred  foreigners  urged  their 

Questions,  and  the  pompous  simpers  of  con- 
et»cending  magnates.  When  sore  beset  at 
home  in  this  way,  ho  would  every  now  and 
then  discover  that  he  had  some  very  particu- 
lar bu»iinc>e8  to  attend  to  on  an  outlying  part 
of  hirt  estate,  and  craving  the  indulgence  of 
hifl  quests  overnight,  appeared  at  the  cahin 
in  the  gk-n  hefoie  its  inhabitants  were  astir 
in  the  morning.  The  clatter  of  Sihyl  Grey'n 
h<K)rH,  the  yelping  of  Mustard  and  Spice,  and 
his  own  joyous  shout  of  reveillce  under  our 
windowH,  uiTe  the  signals  that  he  had  burst 
his  toils,  and  meant  for  that  day  to  take 
his  *  ease  in  his  inn.'  On  desccauling,  he 
was  to  be  found  with  all  his  dogs  and  ours 
about  hiui,  under  a  spreading  ash  that  over- 
shadowed liaU*  the  bank  between  the  cottage 
and  the  !)rook,  pointing  the  edge  of  his  Wi)od- 
man's  axe  (or  himself,  and  listening  to  Tom 
Purday's  leoture  touching  the  plantation  that 
most  needed  tliinning.  Alter  breakfast  he 
would  take;  possession  of  a  dressing-room  up- 
BtaiiK  und  write  a  chapter  of  the  *  Pirate,' 
^  and  then,  having  made  up  and  despatched 
^  his  packet  fur  Mr.  BuUautyne,  away  to  join 


Purday  wherever  the  fordsterB  were  at  work, 
and  sometimes  1o  labor  among  them  as  stren- 
uously as  John  Swanstown  bimeeir,  until  it 
was  time  either  to  rejoin  his  own  party  at 
Abbotsford,  or  the  quiet  circle  of  the  cottaee. 
When  his  gnests  were  few  and  friendly,  ne 
often  made  them  come  over  and  meet  him  at 
Chiefswood  in  a  body  toward  evening ;  and 
Burely ,  he  never  appeared  to  more  amiaMe  ad- 
vantage than  when  helping  his  young  people 
with  tbeir  little  arrangements  upon  such  oc- 
casions. He  was  ready  with  all  sorts  of  de- 
vices to  supply  the  wants  of  a  narrow  estab- 
lishment. Ue  used  to  delight  particularly  in 
sinking  the  wine  in  a  well  under  the  brae  ere 
he  went  out,  and  hauling  up  the  basket  just 
before  dinner  was  announoea  ;  this  primitive 
process  being,  he  said,  one  he  haa  always 
practised  when  a  young  housekeeper,  aiid,  in 
his  opinion,  far  superior  in  its  results  to  any 
application  of  ice.  And  in  the  same  spirit, 
whenever  the  weather  was  sufficiently  genial, 
he  voted  for  dining  out  of  doors  altogether, 
which  at  once  got  rid  of  the  inconvenience  of 
very  small  rooms,  and  made  it  natural  and 
easy  for  the  gentlemen  to  help  the  ladies,  so 
that  the  paucity  of  servants  went  for  noth- 
ing. Mr.  Rose  used  to  amuse  himself  with 
likening  the  scene  and  the  party  to  the  clos- 
ing act  of  one  of  those  little  French  dramas, 
where  M.  l^e  Comte  and  Mme.  La  Comtene 
appear  feasting  at  a  village  bridal  under  the 
trees.  But,  in  truth,  our  M.  Le  Comte  was 
only  trying  to  live  over  again  for  a  few  sim- 
ple hours  his  own  old  life  of  LASswade. 

**  When  circumstances  permitted,  he  usu- 
ally spent  one  evening  at  least  in  the  week  at 
our  little  cottage,  and  almost  as  frequently 
he  did  the  like  with  the  Fergus^ms,  to  whose 
table  he  could  bring  chance  visitors  when  he 
pleased,  with  equal  freedom  as  to  his  daugh- 
ter's. Indeed,  it  seemed  to  bo  much  a  matter 
of  chance  any  fine  day,  when  there  had  been 
no  alarming  invasion  of  the  Southron,  whether 
but  the  three  families,  which  in  fact  made 
one,  should  dine  at  Abbotsford,  liuntlcy 
Burn,  or  at  Chiefswood.  And  at  mme  of 
them  was  the  party  considered  quite  complete 
unless  it  included  also  Mr.  Laidlaw.  Death 
has  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  that  cirel*;,  — as 
happy  a  circle,  I  believe,  as  ever  met.  Bright 
eyes  now  closed  in  dust,  gjiy  voices  forever 
silenced,  seem  to  haunt  me  as  [  write.  With 
three  exceptions  they  are  all  gone.  Even 
since  the  last  of  these  volumes  was  finished, 
she  whom  I  may  now  sadly  rcci>rd  tis  next  to 
Sir  Walter  himst'lf  the  chief  ornament  and 
delight  at  all  those  simple  meetings, — she  to 
whose  love  I  owed  my  own  place  in  them, 
Scott's  eldest  daughter,  the  one  of  all  his 
children  who,  in  countenance,  mind,  and 
manners  most  resembled  himself,  and  who, 
indeed,  was  as  like  him   in  all  things  as  a 
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ppntlo,  innocent  woman  can  ever  be  to  a  ji^reAt 
man  deeply  tried  nnd  skilled  in  the  8tru|rgle8 
and  |MTplixitieg  of  active  life, — she,  too,  is 
no  more  ;  and  in  the  very  hour  that  saw  her 
laid  in  h«T  p^nivc,*  the  only  other  female  sur- 
vivor, liordeareHt  friend,  Margaret  Ferguson, 
breathed  her  last  also.  But  enough,  and 
mure  than  I  intended." 

Enoujjh,— at  least  for  the  present.  It  is 
the  oM  Ftory,  often  told,  and  to  be  told  again 
by  nnd  hy,  in  reference  to  Lockhart  himself. 
Meanwhile,  we  resume  the  thread  of  our 
narrative,  wliich  we  shall  endeavor  to  make 
as  brief  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  will 
alh)w. 

For  five  years  nnd  a  half  Lockhart  divided 
his  time  pretty  regularly  between  Edinburgh 
and  Cliie'swood.  Two  children  were  born  to 
hiin  there  :  tlie  eldest,  John  Ilugh,  the  same 
**  Ilujth  Littlejohn  ''  to  whom  his  grandfather 
addrcH8ed  the  charming  letters  on  the  History 
of  Scothind  ;  the  second,  Charlotte,  the  idol 
of  her  father's  affections,  and  the  only  one 
who  survived  him.  His  youngest,  Walter, 
waH  horn  at  Bri^ijhton,  after  his  connection 
witii  Scotland,  as  a  place  of  residence,  had 
b<H'n  severed.  Poor  little  John  was  a  sickly 
child  from  liis  cradle.  He  became  on  that 
account  douV)|y  an  object  of  interest  and  ten- 
derneKH  to  his  father,  who  never  appeared  so 
happy  as  when  fondling  the  infant  in  his 
arinn.  unless  it  were  at  a  subsequent  period 
in  trying;  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  boy. 
AImk  I  neither  a  father's  care  nor  a  mother's 
dev4)ti.»n  siiflTuM'd  to  keep  alive  a  spark  so  fee- 
ble an  flickered  in  the  bosom  of  that  child. 
He  linirered  on.  phynicjilly  all  but  helpless, — 
intelUctunliy  and  morally  precocious  to  a 
(jj.jrrce,— till  he  rciiched  his  tenth  year  ;  nnd 
then,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  both  of  his 
parents  and   his   grandfather,   *»  he    fell  on 

Sle<»p.*' 

liesitlc  contributing  largely  to  Blackwood''s 
Mnrfnzinr,  bickhart  undertook  and  executed, 
in  the  interval  between  1818  and  1825,  a  very 
larp'  siiiinunt  of  literary  labor.     The  propri- 

*  In  anntlier  ]»!acfl  ho  pays  (obap.  84),**  The  oler- 
gvuian  who  read  the  t'unoral  wrvico  over  hw  wa«  j 
htr  fatlivi  «  liicml,  ani  bcr»  and  mine,— the  Rer.  ^ur^ly  not  untruly,— the  ludicrous  preponder- 
Jltuiy  ilait  Miluian,  one*  of  the  prebomUiriei  of.  ating  in  all  cascs,  whether  individuals  sit  for 
\V.>i.nuK<t..r;  aiulaiitilc  inciaont^whichbehap-lth^ir  portraits,  OF  the  General  A«embW 
poiKil  to  ol)^<rvy  during  the  prayers,  suggested  to  '  '.  .    -»-<.^«. /.j 

hitn  .-..me  vc.s*  ■«  wiiich  ho  tranBiuittcd  t*)  ino  the  pa«^  under  review.  But  when  the  worst  m 
inoiiiiMj;  aiirr.  aiKi  which  the  readier  will  not,  I  be-  said  that  can  be  said  of  such  a  performance, 
iMv.,  c.Maor  aU...'.thcr  ^M^  in  thel^t  jj  ^^^^  impossible  to  treat  it  as  anything 
pa„"' "t  til  :«-.M<'iu*»irs  of  her  lather. '     Ibese  Dcaa-  .      ^  ,  * 

tiiui  v.K-.Httie  UHi  w«.ll  known  to  need  to  be  her©  ^o^e  serious  than  a  very  clever  and  saga- 
traiioiibcd.  cious  though  perhaps  somewhat  lengthy  ^/eic 


etors  of  the  *'  Edinburgh  Annual  Rcgistor  " 
engaged  him,  on  Scott's  declining  the  task, 
to  write  the  historical  portions  of  their  work. 
It  was  an    undertaking    which    demanded 
rather   accuracy  and   care   than   any  other 
qualifications,  and  both  were  bestowed  upon 
it.     But  *»  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,'* 
which   appeared   in   1819,  was  more  in   his 
line;  as  were  the  novels  which  followed  in 
quick    succession, — **  Valerius,    a    Roman 
Story,"   **  Reginald  Dalton,*'    **  Some  Pas- 
sages in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Adam  Blair/'   and 
*»  The  History  of  Mathew  Wald."  Of  »*  Pe- 
ter's Letters^'*  it  may  suffice  to  say  (we  write  • 
for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation)  that, 
like  Goldsmith's   »*  Citizen  of  the  World," 
and   Sou  they 's  "Letters  of  Don  Velasquei 
Espriella,"  they  profess  to  give  the  ioipres- 
sions  made  upon  a  foreigner  by  what  he  saw 
of  men  and  things  during  a  brief  sojourn  in 
a  country  which  was  strange  to  him.     The 
supposed  author  was  one  Dr.  Morris,  a  Welsh 
physician,  whose  work  was  first  introduced 
to  public  notice  by  a  critique  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine;  and  by  and  by  a  second  edition 
came  out,  the  first  never  having  had  any  ex- 
istence except   in  the  teeming  fancy  of  the 
author.     But  more  remains  to  be  told.     The 
second  edition  made  its  appearance,  under  the 
double  protection  of  a  ludicrous  dedication 
to  the  then  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  a  still 
more  laughable  epistle  liminary  to  Mr.  Da- 
vies,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  well-known 
house  of  Cadell  and  Davies,  in  the  Strand. 
The  book,  which  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  Scotch  chapters  of"  Humphry  Clinker," 
gave  a  full  and  familiar  (many  thought  too 
familiar)  account  of  the  living  celebrities  of 
£dinburgh  and  Glasgow.     But  why  the  good 
people  of  Edinburgh  should  have  been  so  ex- 
cessively angry  with  it  and  with  its  author  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain.     Looking  at 
the   performance  after  an  interval  of  forty- 
five  years,  we  can  discover  no  single  expre»>- 
sion  which  ought  to  have  rankled  in  the  most 
sensitive  of  Sc4)tti8h  minds.     The  manners  of 
the  age  are  delineated,  lightly,  perhaps,  but 
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d'esprit.^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  Buspect,  was 
right  in  the  estimate  which  he  took  of  the 
matter.  The  book,  he  said  to  Lockhart  one 
day,  gave  o£feDce  because  **  few  men — and, 
least  of  all,  Scotchmen — can  bear  the  actual 
truth  in  conversation,  or  in  that  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  conversation, — a  work 
like  the  doctor's,  published  within  the  circle 
to  which  it  refers;  "  for  **  the  doctor,  cer- 
tainly, rem  acu  tetigit.  His  scalpel  was  not 
idle ;  though  his  lenient  hand  cut  sharp  and 
clean,  and  poured  balm  into  the  wound.'* 
Lockhart  was  barely  twenty-five  when  the 
celebrated  *'  Letters  '*  made  their  appearance, 
and  at  twenty-five  men  say  and  do  many 
things  which  at  thirty-five  they  would  either 
not  say  and  do  at  all,  or  say  and  do  differ- 
ently. We  transcribe  the  account  which  he 
thought  proper  to  give  himself  in  »*  Peter's 
Letters :  "— 

'*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  had  an  op 
portunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  Mr. 
Lockhart,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Wilson,  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  support- 
ers of  tills  magazine,  and  so  of  judging  for 
myself  concerning  an  individual  who  seems 
to  have  cared  very  little  how  many  enemies 
he  raisetl  up  among  those  who  were  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him.  Owing  to 
the  satiiiual  vein  of  some  of  the  writings  as- 
cribed to  his  pen,  most  persons  whom  I  have 
hi^rd  speak  of  liim  seem  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  notion  that  the  bias  of  his 
character  inclined  towards  an  unrelenting 
subversion  of  the  pretensions  of  others.  But 
I  soon  piTccived  that  here  was  another  in- 
stance of  the  incompetency  of  the  crowd  to 
f«>rm  any  rational  opinicm  about  persons  of 
of  whom  they  see  only  partial  glimpses,  and 
hear  only  distorted  representations.  I  was 
not  lon<^  in  his  company  ere  I  was  ccmvinced 
that  those  elements  which  form  the  Uisis  of 
his  mind  could  never  find  their  satisfaction 
in  mere  satire,  and  that  if  the  exercise  of 
penetration  had  air«)rded  no  higher  pleasure, 
nor  led   to  any  more  desirable  result   than 

*  Tiio  passage  ia  tlio  book  which  caused,  perhaps, 
tlio    gruatcst    annoyanco  wad   that    in   which   the 
piou(lo-M«)n  id  repru.stuits  Iiiiu!<elf  as  having;  hoeii  iii- 
viu'd  to  dine  with  Mr.  Jetfrcy  at  Craigcronk,  aud 
lu  haviii;;  witnuMcd  before  dinner  a  leaping-iuatch  , 
in  the   garden,   in  whicU  Jeffrey  and  his  circle  of , 
lawyer  and  philosopher  guests  took  part;    and  he  i 
gmvcly  discriminates  and  oimnents  upon  the  per-  ' 
formancjd  of   eac:i.     Tni^^  nportivc  description  w:ui 
deeply  restinted  by  the  Whig  dignitaries,  to  whom  ■ 
the  seu-'ation  of  being  quiz/.ed  was   entirely  new.  ' 
Indeed,  Lord  Cockburn  thought  it  necessary  to  as- 
sure his  readers,  thirty  years  afterwards,  that  no 
tttoh  athlotio  cxoroitation;}  had  over  taken  oUce. 


that  of  detecting  error,  or  exposing  absardity, 
there  is  no  person  who  would  sooner  have  felt 
an  inclination  to  abandon  it  in  dcepondency 
and  disgust.  At  the  same  time,  a  strong 
and  ever-wakeful  perception  of  the  ludicroas 
is  certainly  a  prominent  feature  in  his  com- 
position, and  his  flow  of  animal  spirits  en- 
ables him  to  enjoy  ft  keenly,  and  to  invent 
with  success.  I  have  seen,  however,  very 
few  persons  whose  minds  are  so  much  alive 
and  awake  throughout  every  comer,  and  who 
are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  trying  and  judg- 
ing everything  by  the  united  tact  of  so  many 
qualities  and  feelings  all  at  onoe.  Bat  one 
meets  with  abundance  of  individuals  every 
day,  who  show  in  conversation  a  greater  liir 
cility  of  expression,  and  a  more  constant  ac- 
tivity of  speculative  acutenese.  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Lockhart  very  much  engrossed  with 
the  desire  of  finding  language  to  convey  any 
relation  of  ideas  that  had  occnrred  to  him,  or 
so  enthusiastically  engaged  in  tracing  its 
consequences  as  to  forget  everything  else. 
In  regard  to  facilty  of  expression,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  study  of  languages,  which 
is  a  favorite  one  with  him, — indeed,  lam  told 
he  understands  a  good  deal  of  almost  all  the 
modern  languages,  and  is  well  skilled  in  the 
ancient  ones, — I  know  not  whether  this 
study  has  any  tendency  to  increase  such  fa- 
cility, although  there  is  no  question  it  must 
help  to  improve  the  mind  in  many  important 
particulars,  by  varying  our  modes  of  percep- 
tion. 

"  His  features  arc  regular,  and  quite  defi- 
nite in  their  outlines ;  his  forehead  is  well 
advanced,  and  largest,  I  think,  in  the  region 
of  observation  and  perception.  Although  an 
Oxonian,  and  early  imbued  with  an  admira- 
tion for  the  works  uf  the  Stagy  rite,  ho  seems 
rather  to  incline,  in  philosophy,  to  the  high 
Platonic  side  of  the  question,  and  to  lay  a 
great  deal  of  stress  on  the  investigation  and 
cultivation  of  the  impersonal  sentiments  of 
the  human  mind, — ideas  which  his  acquaint- 
ance with  German  literature  and  philosophy 
has  probably  much  contributed  to  strengthen. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  mode  of  thinking, 
a  turn  for  pleasantry  rather  inclines  to  exer- 
cise itself  in  a  light  and  good-humored  plaj 
of  fancy  upon  the  incongruities  and  absurd 
relations  which  are  so  continually  presenting 
themselves  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  world, 
than  to  gratify  a  sardonic  bitterness  in  exult* 
ing  over  them,  or  to  nourish  a  sour  and 
atrabilious  spirit  in  regarding  them  with  a 
cherished  and  pampered  feeling  of  delighted 
disapprobiition,  like  that  of  Swift.  But  Mr. 
Lockhart  is  a  very  young  person,  and  I  would 
hope  may  soon  find  that  there  are  much  bet- 
ter things  in  literature  than  satire,  let  it  be 
as  good-humored  as  you  will.  Indeed,  bit 
friend  Wostle  tells  me  be  already  fMrofesset 
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himself  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  has  hegun  to  , 
write,  of  late,  in  a  quite  opposite  key.'*  | 

**  Valerius,  a  Roman  Story,"  is  heautifully  • 
written  ;  stately  and  grave  in  style  as  becomes  j 
the  subject,  describing  life  and  manners  in  . 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  as  only  a 
scholar  brimming  over  with  knowledge  could 
do.  Everybody  admitted,  when  it  first-came 
out,  that  tbe  book  was  perfect  in  its  way, 
and  no  one,  we  presume,  will  now  dispute 
the  justice  of  the  verdict.  Yet  **  Valerius," 
considered  as  a  literary  speculation,  did  noth- 
ing for  the  publisher,  and  very  little  to  en- 
hance the  reputation  of  the  author.  Tbe 
truth  is,  that  **  Valerius  "  belongs  to  that 
class  of  novels  which  scholars  hardly  care  to 
take  up,  and  which  mere  readers  of  fiction 
cannot  appreciate.  There  is  little  story  in 
it,  properly  so  called,  and  what  there  is 
touches  but  indifferently  modem  tastes  and 
sympathies.  The  loves  of  Sextus  and  Sem- 
pronia  interest  nobody ;  even  Valerius  and 
Athanasia  take  scarcely  any  hold  upon  us ;  and 
Dromo  the  slave  and  the  pedagogues  Xero- 
phrastes  and  Purmcno  are  considerable  bores. 
Still  the  general  efiect  is  grand.  The  scene 
in  the  dungeon  where  Tisias  is  confined,  the 
combat  of  the  gladiators,  and  the  execution 
of  the  Christian  martyr,  are  masterpieces  of 
word-painting.  We  feel  that  there  was 
great  originality  in  the  conception  of  the 
whole  plot,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  work- 
ing it  out  is  extraordinary.  Yet  the  results 
undeniably  disappoint  us.  We  soon  weary 
of  pageants,  however  gorgeous,  which  neither 
excite  our  feelings  nor  appeal  to  our  memo- 
ries. 

As  the  machinery  of  ^*  Valerius  '*  had  been 
made  use  of  to  exhibit  the  author *s  acquaint- 
ance with  Roman  manners  and  customs  in 
the  reij^n  of  Trajan,  so  it  appears  as  if  in 
'*  Reginald  Dalton'*  Lockhart's  chief  aim 
had  been  to  describe  undergraduate  life  as 
it  wafl  at  Oxford  during  the  earlier  terms  of 
,  his  own  academical  career.  If  such  were 
rejilly  his  intention,  he  succeeded  with  just 
as  much  of  exaggeration  as  was  necessary  to 
thn>w  an  air  of  romance  over  very  common- 
place incidents,^but  with  an  adherence  to  truth 
and  a  manliness  of  expression  contrasting 
forcibly  with  other  works  to  which  we  need 
not .  specially  refer.  To  be  sure,  Lockhart 
was  more  favorably  circumstanced  in  some 
respects  than  **  Tom  Brown"  himself,  the 
most  successful  of  his  followers.     For  the  last 
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thirty  years  there  have  been  no  such  Town 
and  Gown  rows  as  are  described  in  **  Regi- 
nald Dalton  ;  '*  and  the  melancholy  tutor  and 
the  Romish  ecclesiastic  are  things  of  the 
past.  Well  do  we  remember  them  both ;  thb 
former  in  his  setluded  rooms  over  the  gate- 
way of  Balliol  College, — the  eccentric,  gen- 
erous, shy,  and  most  learned  Oxford  Don, — 
the  latter  an  admirable  specimen  of  an  ex- 
tinct race, — the  gentleman-priest  of  a  church 
still  virtually  in  the  shade,  as  liberal  as  be 
vnis  honest,  as  sociable  as  he  was  sincere. 
Even  of  *'  Reginald  Dalton,"  however,  we 
are  constrained  to  admit  that  the  conception 
is  superior  to  the  execution.  Admirable  bits 
occur  here  and  there,  some  even  of  surpass- 
ing beauty ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  falls 
undeniably  short  of  what  the  talents  and  ge- 
nius of  the  author  might  have  justified  us  in 
expecting.  Lockhart 's  strength  did  not  lie 
in  the  direction  of  novel-writing.  He  could 
tell  a  story  admirably ;  he  could  not  write 
a  novel.  In  corroboration  of  this  assumption , 
we  may  observe  that  the  tales  which  followed 
*'  Reginald  Dalton  "  come  as  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  works  of  the  sort  can  well  do.  But 
then  they  are  composed  upon  a  plan  essen- 
tially different  from  that  either  of  **  Vale- 
rius "  or  of**  Reginald  Dalton."  They  are 
tales  of  passion,  told  vigorously  yet  simply, 
and  with  little  or  no  effort  at  dramatic  effect. 
**  Adam  Blair  "  shows  how  remorse  for  one 
great  sin  committed  acts  upon  a  generous  na- 
ture ;  and,  losing  its  bitterness  as  sacrificee 
are  made  for  conscience'  sake,  leads  to  repent- 
ance and  to  rest.  **  *  Adam  Blair,'  *'  says  a 
very  discerning  critic  in  the  Biographical 
Sketch  prefixed  to  the  illustrated  edition  of 
the  **  Spanish  Ballads"  (London,  1856), 
**  was  a  strange,  bold  experiment  to  carry  hu- 
man passion,  not,  as  in  the  *  Vicar  of  Wake-f 
field,*  into  tbe  family,  but  into  the  veryj 
heart  of  the  pious  occupant  of  a  Presbyterian' 
manse."  The  kirk  stood  aghast.  We  re- 
member that  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Tweed 
clerical  countenances  looked  grave.  We  re- 
member, also,  a  true  story  of  a  very  pious  Eng- 
lish bishop  being  caught  in  his  carriage  in  a 
flood  of  tears :  he  was  reading  **  Adam  Blair." 
**  Mathew  Wald  "  describes  the  downward 
progress  of  a  character  essentially  selfish y*' 
which,  though  not  unrelieved  by  better  im- 
pulses, becomes  continually  more  and  more 
unrestrained  till  it  sinks  into  madness.  There 
18  prodigious  power  in  both  stories.^great 
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vigor  of  narrative,  great  beautj  of  czpres- 
■ion,  great  depth  of  pathos;  bat  they  are 
not  the  productions  of  a  man  whom  nature 
designed  to  take  his  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  masters  of  fiction. 

In  182G  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  Lockhart  that  he  should  fill  it. 
Several  reasons,  more  or  less  weighty,  com- 
bined to  make  the  arrangement  agreeable  to 
bim.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  no  par- 
ticular tics  of  property — for,  though  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  Milton  Lockhart,  he  was 
only  the  laird's  brother — or  of  profession — 
for  that  he  iiad  virtually  abandoned — to  bind 
him  to  Scotland.  In  the  next  plaoe,  he  had 
become  sensible  that  party  warfare,  as  it 
preyailed  in  Edinburgh,  was  conducted  on 
both  sides  with  far  too  much  bitterness.  It 
was  easier,  however,  circumstanced  as  he 
was,  to  feel  this  than  to  withdraw — while 
still  on  the  spot — from  the  arena  in  which  he 
had  so  long  played  a  prominent  part.  Hence 
whatever  measure  of  regret  might  attend  the 
prospect  of  removing  himself  from  tried 
friends  and  from  the  society  of  Chiefs  wood 
and  of  Abbotsford  was  more  than  compensat- 
ed by  the  reflection  that  here  was  the  very 
opportunity  which  of  all  others  he  could 
have  most  desired  of  gently  severing  a  con- 
nection which  had  become  painful  to  him. 
Still  it  was  not  without  real  distress  of  mind 
that  he  found  himself  the  guest  of  a  circle 
of  admirers  who,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
gave  him  a  farewell  dinner  in  the  Assembly 
Booms  ;  and  on  rising  to  return  thanks  for 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  even  his  firmness  in 
resisting  the  display  of  feeling  was  sorely 
tested.  **  You  know  very  well,"  was  one  of 
his  expressions,  **  that  I  am  no  speaker;  for 
if  I  had  been,  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  for  this  parting.'' 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Lockhart  es- 
tablished himself  in  a  furnished  house  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  assumed  at  once  the  duties  of 
his  new  office.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  within  a  year  or  two  of 
his  death.  How  the  Quarterly  Review  fared 
under  his  management  it  is  for  others  rather 
than  for  us  to  tell.  But  this  much  we  may 
venture  to  say  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion,— that  men  of  eminence  in  literature, 
art,  or  politics,  had  never,  at  any  period  of 
the  Review's  ezistenco,  greater  pleasure  in 


oodperating  with  it  than  when  it  wi 
Lockhart's  direction. 

The  management  of  a  pablication  which  is 
pledged  to  make  its  appearance  at  fixed  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  which  claims  to  take  part 
in  forming  public  taste  and  directing  public 
opinion  on  points  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  well-being  of 
society,  is  a  charge  of  the  onerous  nature  of 
which  only  they  who  have  had  some  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  work  can  form  a 
conception.  The  oditer  has  not  only  to  mas- 
ter the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  age,  keeping 
himself  au  courant  for  that  purpose  with  the 
literature,  the  science,  and  the  politics  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  but  he  mast  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  labors  of  others ;  often  hi 
less  painfully  upon  books  whioh  it  is  hit 
legitimate  province  to  criticise  than  upon 
articles  sent  to  him  for  insertion.  Every  one 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how 
Lockhart  treated  the  essays  which  it  was  his 
function  to  introduce  to  the  public,  will 
remember  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  be 
could  by  a  few  touches  add  grace  and  point 
to  the  best-written  papers, — how  he  could 
throw  off  superfluous  matter,  develop  a  half- 
expressed  thought,  disentangle  a  complicated 
sentence,  and  give  life  and  spirit  to  the  solid 
sense  of  a  heavy  article,  as  the  sculptor  ani- 
mates the  shapeless  stone.  As  Lockhart 
himself  says  of  Jeffrey  :  • — 

**  He  was  excellent  in  beautifying  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  'journeymen,' — an  art,  Slcott 
said,  of  the  last  importance  to  an  editor. 
The  biographer  intimates  that  he  effected 
this  end  by  slight  omissions  and  delioata 
touches ;  while  the  artist  states,  on  the  con- 
trary,  *■  that  he  was  more  given  to  dash  onfe 
and  substitute  bv  wholesale  than  to  inter- 
weave graces  or  face  seams.'  We  have  little 
doubt  that  Cockburn  jud^by  his  own  expe- 
rience,— none  that  Jefiffey  employed  both 
methods  according  to  his  mood  and  the  neoee- 
fiity  of  the  occasion.  In  any  case  of  need, 
being  fertile  in  metaphors,  and  rapid  in  dis- 
covering pertinent  applications  for  his  varied 
stores,  he  could  dot  at  will  a  dark  expanse  of 
heather  with  gay  tufts  of  flowers.*' 

But  here  again  a  rock  lies  ahead.  Writen 
are  apt  to  be  sensitively  tenacious  of  their 
own  opinions  and  of  their  own  manner  of 
expressing  them ;  and  to  touch  one  or  the 
other,  be  it  ever  so  gently,  is  apt  to  stir  np 
wrath.  Sou  they  endured  the  curtailmeofei 
*  Quarttrly  Reviiw^  voL  xcL  p.  127. 
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of  Lockbart's  pr  cdeocesor,  Giflbrd,  but  was 
Dot  content  to  endure  them ;  for  he  made 
them  the  Bubject  of  many  tart  and  some 
iierj  reflections  in  his  correspondenoe  with  hia 
iotiaiates,  which  came  afterwards  to  be  pub- 
lirihed.  The  concluding  part  of  Lockbart's 
ob8ervation8  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of 
consideration  :  • — 

**  Gifford's  curtailments  of  Soutbey's  arti- 
cles were,  wo  have  no  doubt,  judicious.  It 
may  be  possible  that  he  now  and  then  altered 
for  the  worse  phrases  which  Sou  they  had 
deliberately  pondered  and  trimmed  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  decide,  perhaps,  in  a  moment. 
The  correspondence,  nowever,  points  out  but 
one  case  in  which  this  was  clearly  so ;  and 
we  firmly  believe  that  on  the  whole,  even  as 
to  mere  words,  Southey,  like  the  rest^  owed 
a  great  deal  to  that  sharp  superintendent, 
who  after  all  bore  the  responsibility.  The 
amusing  point  as  to  the  laureate  is,  that  he 
seems  to  have  pretty  nearly  made  up  his  mind 
t<»  nocept  the  helm  whenever  Gifford  should 
resign  it ;  and  in  anticipation  of  being  invit- 
ed to  do  so,  which  he  never  was,  communi- 
cates to  the  same  sehoolmafter,  who  had  so 
long  sympathized  with  his  sufferings  under 
the  editorial  pruning  and  paring,  liis  own 
views  and  plans  for  a  system  of  administra- 
tion identical  with  the  old  gentleman's,  lie 
cronns  over  the  expenditure  of  time  which 
he  must  anticipate,  *  in  correcting  contmuni- 
cafions  when  there  was  anything  erroneous, 
imprudent,  or  inconsistent  with  those  coherent 
opinions  which  the  Journal  shotUd  have  main- 
tained under  my  care, ^  niQ.,  etc.  (vol.  V.  127)." 
Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
editor  and  the  contributor  can  always  concur 
as  to  the  value  of  the  alterations.  The  latter 
will  be  prone  to  complain  that  his  **  brain- 
children "  (to  use  the  expression  of  old  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart)  have  been  changed  at 
nurse.  Nevertheless,  where  each  of  the  par- 
ties at  issue  makes  a  proper  allowance  for 
the  feituation  of  the  other,  there  may  be  mo- 
mentary indignation,  perhaps  a  brief  es- 
trangement on  tbe  one  hand  and  a  passing 
regret  on  the  other ;  but  there  can  be  no  per- 
sonal or  enduring  difftTenc#.  The  following 
account  of  a  little  aff.iir  of  this  sort,  in  which 
Earl  Stanhope  (then  I>jrd  Mahon)  and  Lock- 
hart  were  the  actors,  with  which  the  noble 
carl  has  kindly  supplied  us,  appears  to  us  so 
characteri5<tic  that  we  cinnot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  insert  it  at  length. 

Speaking   of   the   commencement  of  their 
acquiiintiince  in  1820,  Earl  Stanhope  says, — 
*  Qunrteily  R'VirvD,  \u\.   Ixxxviii.  p.    233:     Art. 
on  "  Life  and  Lotteri  of  Southey." 
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"  It  was  not  long  ere  my  friendship  with 
Mr.  Lockhart  engaged  me,  nothing  loath,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Remew.  1  contrib^ 
uted  an  article  on  the  French  Revolution,  in 
repl^  to  a  new  theory  which  Mr.  Macau  lay 
bad  just  before,  in  another  review,  propouncl- 
ed.  But  when  my  article  was  finished,  my 
friend  in  Sussex  Place,  without  apprising 
me,  placed  it  in  Mr.  Croker^s  hands  and  left 
him  at  liberty  to  add  some  further  observa- 
tions.  Mr.  Croker,  as  is  well  known,  did 
uot  allow  to  lie  dormant  his  great  power  of 
caustic  wit.  No  man  knew  better  how  to 
enliven  a  dry  and  difficult  subject  by  the  pun- 
gency of  personal  allusion ;  and  no  man  was 
more  fully  aware  of  his  own  abilities  in  that 
respect.  I  remember,  for  example,  a  series 
of  private  notes  from  him  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  the  autumn  of  1841,  when  Mr.  Croker 
was  assiduously  employed  in  the  composition 
of  a  stinging  article  against  the  Whigs, — in 
which  be  declares  himself  so  hard  at  work, 
that  he  most  for  the  present  decline  all  din* 
ner  engagements,  and  he  adds  as  a  P.  S., 
*  I  am  as  busy  as  a  wasp.' 

**  Mr.  Croker,  then,  being  in  full  posses-; 
sion  of  my  unfortunate  proofs,  proceeded  to 
embody  with  them  some  comments  by  himself 
on  a  former  publication  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. With  the  whole  so  amended,  if  amend- 
ed I  must  call  it,  the  Quarterly  came  out  in 
1833.  But  when  on  its  appearance  i  saw 
how  my  handiwork  bad  been  dealt  with,  I 
was  much  annoyed  and  displeased.  The 
disparaging  remarks  on  Lord  John  Russell 
seemed  to  me  open  to  objection  in  their  tone 
and  temper,  and  did  not  accord  with  my  feel- 
ing of  respect  for  that  eminent  man.  I  did 
qot  wish  to  be  considered  as  their  author,  in 
case  the  entire  article  were  ascribed  to  me. 
Accordingly,  I  {jublished,  as  a  separate  essay, 
the  article  as  it  stood  at  first,  declaring  at 
the  same  time  to  Mr.  Murray  that  1  would 
never — no,  never — write  again  for  his  re- 
view. It  is  worthy  of  note,  I  think,  as  show- 
ing how  high  the  character  of  Mr.  Lockhart 
stood  among  his  friends,  that  although  I 
chafed,  possibly  more  than  I  ou^rbt,  at  tbe 
treatment  of  my  bantling  in  the  Quarterly,  I 
did  not,  even  at  the  moment,  impute  any 
want  of  kindness  or  consideration  for  me  to 
the  editor.  It  was  only,  as  I  was  convinced, 
that  he  had  seen  the  matter  in  a  difiercnt, 
perhaps,  as  the  public  might  think,  in  a  juster, 
view.  It  was  only  that  be  could  not  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  refuse  the  good  things — for 
good  things  they  were  undoubtedly — that 
Mr.  Croker  tendered  :  it  was  only  that,  in  » 
survey  of  bis  writers,  he  preferred  the  vet- 
eran *  to  the  debutant.     Our  personal  friend- 

^  Mr.  Croker  had  written  a  series  of  articlei  on 
the  Frenoh  Kovoluttoo,  aod  knew  niore  of  its  hirtory 
than  any  man  living. 
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•bip  was  not  at  all  affected.  We  continned 
to  meet  and  to  confer,  as  often  and  with  the 
•ame  cordial  feeling  as  before." 

One  point  more  we  must  mention  regarding 
Lockhart's  management  of  the  review.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  too  much  of  his  puncta- 
alitj  in  all  things  concerning  contributors. 
The  poet  was  not  more  sure  to  bring  the 
immediate  letter  of  acknowledgment  and 
courteous  encouragement  and  commendation 
than  Lockhart  was  to  write  it.  lie  was  a 
rare  instance  of  a  man  utterly  unconven- 
tional, yet  scrupulously  attentive,  in  all  such 
tiatterp.  lie  was  an  admirable  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  was  so  simply  because  he  knew, 
what  men  of  genius  are  apt  to  forget,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  sure  and  effective  forms 
of  showing  kindness. 

Throughout  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
years,  Lockhart  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
Attention  and  his  great  abilities  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Quarterly  Review,  His, 
however,  was  a  mind  which  no  amount  of 
labor  seemed  capable  of  oppressing.  lie  had 
time  for  many  papers  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine^ written  to  help  Wilson.  lie  found  leis- 
ure to  compile  by  far  the  most  charming 
biography  of  Burns  which  has  yet  been  writ- 
ten ;  and  to  assume  the  superintendence  of 
ftn  enterprise,  on  which  the  late  Mr.  Murmy 
had  determined  to  embark.  We  allude  to  the^ 
publication  of  the  Family  Library, — one  of 
the  earliest  of  those  schemes  which,  by  ren- 
dering books  cheaper  than  they  had  previ- 
ously been,  aimed  at  spreading  over  a  larger 
surface  the  humanizing  influence  of  letters  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  made  up  by  in- 
crease of  circulation  what  might  be  lost  to 
the  publisher  of  the  profits  upi>n  each  par- 
ticular copy.*  The  success  which  attended 
this  praiseworthy  effort  was  for  a  while  re- 
markable. The  series  opened,  in  1820,  with 
the  Life  of  Napoleon,  from  Lockhart *s  pen, 
and  was  carried  on  with  works  upon  various 
subjects  by  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  pop- 
ular  writers  of  the  day.     But  it  is  in  the 

*  The  origin  of  this  system  of  publishing  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest.  >Ve  mny  mention  that, 
according  to  our  information,  the  late  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, as  far  buck  as  1825,  hod  printed  but  not 
published  a  cheap  scries  of  modern  voyages: 
one  volume  of  wnich— given  to  Captain  Sasil 
Hall,  and  by  him  shown  to  Mr.  Constable— sug- 
gested to  the  latter  the  idea  of  his  Miscellany, 
which  appeared  in  1827,  headed  by  Captam  Hairs 
own  Voyages,  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Murray's 
Series  was  actually  published. 
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nature  of  things  that  no  serial  work  can  kst 
Tery  long,  and  the  Family  Libraij  came  to 
an  end,  though  not  before  it  had  stocked  the 
shelves  of  many  persons  of  moderate  means 
with  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  interest* 
ing  treatises  which  have  appeared  in  tlie 
nineteenth  century. 

The  latest  and  greatest  of  all  Lodchart's 
separate  works  was  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  It  gave  full  oocupation  to  bis  spare 
time  for  sercral  years,  li  was  published  in 
successive  volumes,  the  last  of  which  made 
its  appearance  in  1838.  Reasons  whiob  must 
be  obvious  to  all  have  heretofore  restrained 
us  from  entering  upon  a  oritioal  examinatioo 
of  that  performance ;  nor  do  we  propose  to 
do  so  upon  this  occasion.  It  is,  we  presume, 
no  secret  that,  from  this,  the  most  labored 
and  successful  of  all  his  literary  eflbrts,  Lock- 
hart personally  derived  no  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, though  his  children  had  a  prospect — 
the  second  Sir  Walter  Scott  being  married 
and  childless — of  succeeding  to  the  Abbots- 
ford  estate  if  cleared  of  debt.  lie  handed 
over  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  to  Sir 
Walter's  creditors.  Such  was  the  man. 
Never  rich,— almost  always  treading  upon 
the  border-line  of  pecuniary  independence, 
— he  valued  self-respect  far  before  material 
comforts,  and  was  sensitively  alive  to  the 
honor  of  all  connected  with  him.  His  devo- 
tion to  Sir  Walter  was  that  of  a  true-hearted 
son  to  a  father.  Though  little  satisSed  with 
the  manner  in  which  Scott  had  managed  bis 
own  affairs,  Lockhart  could  not  boar  that  on 
the  memory  of  so  good  and  great  a  man  the 
shadow  of  a  stain  should  rest,  and  gave,  in 
consequence,  years  of  labor,  with  the  profits 
thence  arising,  in  payment  of  debts  for 
which  he  was  not  responsible. 

We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  Lockhart*a 
genial  disposition,  and  to  his  manners,  quiet, 
unobtrusive,  and  self-reliant.  1?hoee  who  met 
him  but  rarely,  and  knew  him  little,  were 
not  unapt  to  consider  him  cold.  Some  even 
felt  themselves  repelled  from  him  altogether 
by  terror  of  a  sarcasm,  for  tokens  of  whioh 
they  were  constantly  on  the  look-oat ;  and 
as  his  manly  figure  was  eminently  stiff,  tboaa 
who  were  afraid  of  him  saw  little  more  than 
an  unbending  back.  But  this  was  a  great 
mistake.  In  mixed  companies,  especialiy  if 
composed  mainly  of  persons  for  whom  bo 
had  little  regard,  Lockhart  was  apt  enough 
to  maintain  a   somewhat   stately  reserve.; 
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Wherever  he  felt  that  be  was  among  men  and 
women  between  whom  and  himseir  no  such 
barrier  was  interposed,  he  beoame  the  most 
agreeable  of  companions.  It  is  worth j  of 
remark,  likewise,  that  he  asserted  a  power 
over  society  which  is  not  generally  conceded 
to  men  having  only  their  personal  merits  to 
rely  upon.  Unlike  many  other  persons  of 
both  sexes  eminent  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
lie  was  never,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  the  lion 
of  a  season,  or  of  two  seasons,  or  of  more. 
He  kept  his  place  to  the  last.  His  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  may  be  gleaned  from 
his  remarks  on  the  morbid  feelings  which 
made  Campbell  the  poet  shrink  from  general 
society  : — 

**  There  was  no  reason  why  he  shonid  not 
have  Bet  his  rest  on  old  equal  friendships, — 
no  man  but  a  fool  ever  does  not ;  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  kind  and 
attentive  to  persons  vastly  his  inferiors  who 
had  anv  sort  of  claim  upon  him, — no  man 
with  a  heart  like  his  could  have  been  other- 
wise. But  he  might  have  done  and  been  all 
this,  and  yet  enjoyed  in  moderation — and,  as 
a  ptudent  and  artist,  profited  largely  by  en- 
joying— the  calm  contemplation  of  that  grand 
spectacle  denominated  the  upper  world.  It 
is  infinitely  the  best  of  theatres,  the  acting 
incomptirably  the  first,  the  actresses  the  pret- 
tiest." • 
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No  charge  could,  however,  be  more  ungen- 
erous or  unjust  than  that  Lockhart  forgot, 
amid  the  blandishments  of  fashionable  life, 
the  claims  of  old  friendships,  or  even  of  ties 
les8  sacred.  A  welcome  guest  at  the  tables 
and  in  the  country  houses  of  the  great,  he 
was  never  so  completely  himself  as  when, 
surrounded,  at  his  own  or  at  some  other 
board,  by  the  companions  of  his  earlier  years, 
he  could  throw  aside  the  very  semblance  of 
restraint,  and  live  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour.  Wo  do  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
more  familiar  friends  of  one  so  generally 
known,  Ftill  less  to  classify  them  according 
tv)  their  several  degrees  of  intimacy.  Some 
have  ulre-ady  been  mentioned,  and  there  oo- 
cur  to  uH  the  names — as  of  intimate  assooi- 
uies— ot  Broderip,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Sir 
Joi.ii  MucNeiil,  Baron  Alderson,  and  Wil- 
liam Stewart  Rose.  But  without  underrat- 
ing hi8  regard  for  many  kind  and  distinguish- 
ed friends  who  shared  his  esteem,  our  own 
memory  leads  us  back  in  particular  to  even- 
iuga  bpent  in  Curzon  Street,  in  Ualfmoon 
*  Quarterly  Review,  Tol.  Ixxxr.  p.  64. 


Street,  in  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  and  in  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  with  Lockhart,  Peter  Robertson, 
Adam  Ferguson,  Dr.  Hume,  and  others,  over 
whom  the  grave  has  dosed.  What  outpour- 
ings of  wit !  What  bursts  of  merriment ! 
What  exuberance  of  fun  !  Or,  almost  bet- 
ter still,  when  in  Sussex  Place  were  gathered 
together  Robert  Hay,  Theodore  Hook,  Robert 
Ferguson,  John  Murray  the  elder,  William 
Best,  John  Stuart,  Jonathan  Christie,  and 
Henry  Ellis.  Nor  was  he  less  charming 
among  women,  provided  they  were  capable 
of  appreciating  an  intellect  of  the  order  to 
which  his  belonged.  Such  a  one  was  Lady 
Salisbury,  the  first  wife  of  the  present  mar* 
quis,  one  of  the  most  gifted  as  well  as  most 
excellent  of  her  sex,  whose  manifold  accom- 
plishments of  mind  and  most  attractive  con- 
versation could  be  regarded  only  as  the  ex- 
ternal gilding  of  a  character  not  less  truthful 
than  it  was  generous.  Such,  too,  were  the 
accomplished  and  able  Duchess  Countess  of 
Sutherland  ;  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  that  mine 
of  curious  recollections;  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  an 
accomplished  father;  Lady  Davy;  Miss 
Rogers,  the  poet's  sister ;  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  Lady  Dacre  ;  and  in  closer  intimacy  still, 
the  Misses  Alexander,  Lockhart *s  near  neigh- 
bors in  Regent's  Park,  and  friends  of  long 
years*  standing.  Of  others  who  still  live  to 
adorn  society,  it  might  perhaps  be  invidious 
to  speak  ;  but  to  the  list  of  those  departed 
from  among  us  may  be  added  the  names  of 
Miss  Yates,  gentle,  intelligent,  and  stone- 
blind, — the  daughter  of  the  first  partner  of 
the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel, — to  whose  hospit- 
able mansion  (Fairlawn,  near  Iladlow,  in 
Kent)  when  sad  and  weary  he  often  retired 
for  refreshment ;  and  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  the 
kind,  warm-hearted,  and  highly-gifted  grand- 
mother of  one  not  unworthy  to  bear  her 
name,  though  better  known  to  the  world  as 
'*Tom  Brown."  With  Mrs.  Hughes,  in- 
deed, his  intimacy  was  very  close,  and  his 
correspondence  frequent,  familiar,  and  unre- 
strained. The  good  old  lady  was  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  his  breakfast-table  supplied  with 
pig's  face  and  other  delicacies,  the  receipt  of 
which  was  on  every  separate  occasion  oo- 
knowledged  in  a  letter  as  full  of  wit  as  of 
thanks.  Indeed,  we  may  mention  in  passing 
that  of  all  the  letter-writers  with  whom  it 
has  been  our  fortune  in  life  to  become  ao^ 
quainted,  Lockhart  wa«  beyond  comparison 
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tho  most  delightful.  IIo  never,  like  the  wita 
of  a  former  age,  or  their  imitators  in  the 
I»rcKent,  wrote  for  elTcct.  The  characters  in- 
scribed upon  his  paper,  in  a  graceful  but  sin- 
gularly rapid  hand,  exprtsscd,  without  pre- 
meditation or  the  sliglitost  clTort  at  arrange- 
ment, every  thought  as  it  occurred  to  him  at 
the  moment.  You  felt,  while  your  eye  ran 
over  the  pages,  that  you  were  conversing  with 
the  man  himself;  you  could  sec  the  smile 
which  lighted  up  his  countenance  as  partic- 
ular sentences  rounded  themselves  off.  You 
could  hear  the  half-uttered  chuckle,  which 
chorused  tho  summing  up  of  each  gibe,  or 
joke,  or  ludicrous  couplet,  as  it  escaped  him. 
Take  the  following,  in  which,  while  thank- 
ing Mrs.  Hughes  for  her  ordinary  gift,  he 
refers  to  the  conclusion  of  his  own  great 
work,  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter ; — 

**  My  de.\r  Mrs.  IIugoks, — You  must  he 
thinking  mo  the  greatest  brute,  hut  I  really 
have  meant  every  day  to  write  to  you,  and 
DO  wonder,  since  your  idea  is  regularly  culled 
up  wlienever  I  enter  the  break  fast-room  by 
that  amifible  emblem  of  your  kindness.  By 
the  by,  1  hope  Charles  So»jtt  was  a  better  })oy, 
and  in  due  time  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
bis  New  Year's  gilt. 

*'  I  have  now  done  with  tho  *  Life,*  and 
hone  Volume  7  may  not  on  the  whole  dic^ujn 
point  you.  1^lt  you  'can't  expect  such  a 
thing  as  the  Diary  of  182G  over  agsiin ;  for 
no  suuii  thin;;s  as  ruin  and  death  again  oc- 
curred to  call  out  the  spirit  of  the  deep 
piaecH.  Yt)u  will  sec  him,  however,  contem- 
plating his  own  death  as  cilmly  as  Hero  ever 
did,  and  you  will  see  other  circumstances  of 
intercHt,  among  the  rest,  goodness  surviving 
greatness. 

»•  C.  in  found  your  old  dowagers  of  Wales  ! 
How  and  wiiy  should  I  l>elieve  them  more 
than  the  gossip— whoever  it  was — that  told 
us  the  story  in  iK25  ?  AYas  the  story  more 
likely  t4j  be'invented  or  to  be  denied'/  And 
after  all,  may  not  their  amdid  remembrance, 
if  silted,  come  to  a  confussinn  that  I  only  put 
the  breeches  on  the  wrong  damsel  'f  Lady  E. 
i».,  an.  aial.  42,  would  have  made  a  nice 
Nrwmarket-looking  groom  I  dare  any,  Miiss 
P.  would  have  done  better  for  a  coachman — 
H  respectable  married  man — no  objection  to 
make  himself  generally  useful.  Again  I  say, 
d — • —  these  tabbies.  Their  squeamishness  is 
hypocrisy  and  cant.  Was  I  not  to  give  one 
sketch  ol  blue-stockingism  in  the  life  of  a  man 
who  suffered  so  much  under  it  ?  and  could  I 
have  found  the  weed  in  such  eiQorcsccnce  else- 
where*/'' 

Pleased  as  he  was  with  society,  and  courted 
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by  it  in  no  ordinary  degree,  Lockhart> 
happiness    lay  within  the  domestic  cirele. 
Mrs.  L>ckhart  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  poet'i 
daughter  and  a  p  >et*8  wife.     Proud  of  bar 
father,  more  proud  perhaps  of  her  husbaiML 
she  was  frank,  open,  playful,  and  affection- 
ate, possessing  the  tact  and  talent  whioh  at 
once  made  sunshine   in  the  house,  and   at- 
tracted toward  herself  no  small  share  of  the 
favor  with  which  T»ckfiart  was  regarded.    In 
her  and  in  It  is  children  he  may  bo  said  to 
have  Ixjen  wrapped  up,  yet  therein  lay  the  root 
of  all  bis  sorrows.     His  first  heavy  affliction 
eame  upon  him  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  aon 
in  183L    The  boy,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
was  sickly  from  his  birth,  and  became,  per- 
haps, partly  on  tliat  ace  >unt,  the  dearest  of  all 
his  children  to  Tiockhart ;  so  that  when  the 
event  befell  at  last,  to  which  others  looked 
forward   with  something    like    satisfaction, 
Lockhart  staggered   under  it.     Now,  how- 
ever, as   in  early  life,  he  put  a  violent  re- 
stniint  upon  himself,  and  made  no  other  dis- 
play of  feeling  than  is  indicated  in  aueb  an 
announcement  (is  this:  **  GvhI  has  at  length 
granted  a  gentle  ending  to  all  potir  Johnny*i 
sufferings.     Your  kindness  to  him  we  ehall 
never  forgot.*'     Yet  how  much  of  anguish 
do  not  these  brief  sentences  express  !    A  nior« 
emluring,  if  not  a  more  poignant,  grief  may 
be  found  set  forth  a  few  years  later  in  the  let- 
ters which  made  his  friends  at  a  distance 
aware  that  the  wife  of  his  youth  bad  been 
taken    from  him.     The  following   is  a  Tefj. 
characteristic  letter  from  a  man  who  never 
made  a  show  of  his  own  suffering  : — 

**  Milton  Lockiiabt,  T.a»ai^,  y 
July  14,  1637.  } 

**  Mr  DE.IR  Mrs  Huoues, — Many  thanks 
for  all  your  kindness.  I  retreated  as  soon  as 
I  could  to  this  sequestered  place,  where  I 
have  nol)ody  to  see  but  my  brother  and  nj 
children,  and  am  trying  to  do  as  well  as  1 
can.  As  yet,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  life  were 
all  over ;  yet  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  strag- 
gle, and  1  do  so,  to  recover  the  capocitj  of 
resuming  the  tasks  of  this  world,  and  1  wnm 
to  l)c  in  Ljndon  and  occupied  again  in  tos 
usual  way  l>eforo  the  winter  sets  in.  Waltac 
and  Charlotte  arc  both  as  well  as  possible, 
and  already  as  happy  with  their  ponies  and 
iishing-rods  as  children  ever  were.  1  am  their 
tutor,  and  find  this  a  soothing  cmpluymsnt 
for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  every  morning.'* 

To  common  acquaintances  ho  seemed,  aAiff 
the  death  of  his  wife,  to  bo  pretty  mai^ 
what  ho  had  over  been.    Ilis  intimate  wioA 
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familiar  friends  alone  knew  how  deep  the 
arrow  had  penetrated  He  was  greatly  sus- 
tiiined.  however,  in  this  strife  with  unavail- 
ing regrets,  hy  the  intense  love  with  which 
he  regarded  his  now  motherless  children. 
Charlotte  and  Walter  became  henceforth 
everything  to  him.  An  admirable  governess 
was  provided  for  the  former, — a  kind,  sensi- 
ble, and  well-instructed  elderly  lady.  The 
latter  was  sent  to  King's  College  School,  in 
order  that  his  father  might  have  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  him  daily,  might  read  with 
him  in  the  evenings,  and  prepare  him  for  the 
work  of  each  successive  day.  A  letter  to 
Lady  Gifford  (widow  of  Lord  Gifford,  Master 
of  the  RoIIh),  one  of  those  gifted  women  who 
understood  Lockhart  and  were  not  unworthy 
of  his  frienddliip,  describes  more  correctly 
than  we  could  do  how  ho  ordered  his  daily 
tasks  under  the  circumstances.  Time  had, 
in  1841,  softened  down  his  griefs;  he  was 
living  again,  as  he  always  lived,  for  duty. 

"Sept.  1,  1841. 
**  My  dear  Lady  Gifford, — 1  spent  four 
or  live  weeks  with  Walter  at  Rokeby,  and 
then,  on  returning  to  town,  had  such  poor 
accounts  of  Charlotte  that  I  went  to  Jiou- 
logne,  where,  however,  I  found  her  quite  re- 
covered ;  and  I  believe  there  had  been  noth- 
ing worse  than  a  lit  of  nervounness,  anxiety, 
and  general  low  spirits,  which  they  say  is 
not  uncommon  to  girls  at  her  time  of  life. 
At  all  events,  she  was  homesick,  and  so  she 
id  now  here  with  me,  and  looking  at  least  as 
well  and  as  strong  as  I  ever  saw  her.  AVal- 
ter  has  resumed  his  place  at  school,  and  we 
are  going  on  in  the  usual  style,  or  rather 
what  ought  to  be  ;  for  certainly  the  quiet 
and  complete  cessation  from  all  company  are 
rather  a  contrast  to  the  doings  ot  the  late 
season,  as  far  as  I  was  myself  concerned.  For 
a  little  I  must  attend  to  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, but  by  and  by  1  shall  make  a  run  to  see 
you,  and  bring  one  or  both  of  them  with  me. 
Ciiarlotte  will  probably  be  the  better  for  a 
few  more  escapades  before  the  approach  of 
winter.  My  brother  remained  with  us  till 
ycsurday,  and  then  set  oflF  for  Lanarkshire, 
where  1  suppose  he  may  safely  rusticate  for 
a  month  at  least.  It  is  not  sappoeed  that 
parliament  will  meet  again  for  business  till 
about  the  end  of  tlie  month,  and  then  1  bear 
there  will  be  a  titting  of  a  fortnight  merely 
to  pass  a  vote  of  credit,  and  renew  jno  tempore 
the  {^K>or.biIl,  which  expiree  at  Christmas. 
The  Post  will  tell  you  all  I  could,  and  more, 
about  minidterial  arrangements.  It  doee 
not  much  signify  how  minor  places  are  dis- 
tributed except  to  the  people  themselves,  and 
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there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  holding  of  the 
great  ones.  I  am,  however,  desirous  that  mj 
old  friends  Robert  Hay  and  Henry  Ellis  may 
be  contented.  They  are  both  here  on  the 
alert,  and  I  fancy  both  likely  to  get  hand- 
some appointments  either  as  diplomatists  or 
colonial  governors.  Here,  too,  is  another 
good  friend,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  has 
given  such  high  satisfaction  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  that  I  rather  expect  to  se^  him  ga- 
zetted for  Canada,  vice  Poulet  Thomson,  ali<is 
Sydenham.  As  I  told  you  of  old,  I  have  not 
the  least  notion  of  their  thinking  of  me  in 
any  shape  or  way :  and  now  that  ambition, 
and,  I  hope,  vanity  are  pretty  well  extin- 
guished in  me,  I  consider  all  these  things 
with  a  placidity  which  I  could  not  always 
command  in  former  days, — in  short,  with  the 
sincere  feeling  that  I  have  very  slender  claims, 
if  any  at  all,  upon  any  of  the  distributing 
powers,  and  with  every  disposition  to  com- 
passionate the  difficulty  they  must  be  hourly 
subjected  to  by  the  clamorousness  of  younger 
and  more  submissive  party  men  in  various 
walks. 

**  Poor  Theodore  will  trouble  them  no 
more.  What  a  bright  light  burned  out  by 
madness  before  its  time  !  I  dined  in  his  com- 
pany the  day  before  I  left  town  for  Yorkshire, 
and  his  appearance  was  so  terribly  changed 
that  I  did  not  hope  he  could  outlive  many 
weeks. 

**  With  all  his  faults.  Hook  was  a  very 
wnrm-liearted  fellow,  and  few  men  had  more 
fi  lends.  I  fancy  he  had  no  enemy  in  the 
I  world  except  himself  and  his  bottle.'* 

Lockhart  had  long  and  efficiently  coop- 
erated with  the  Conservative  party,  and  in 
very  trying  times ;  but  the  only  public  ap- 
pointment he  ever  held  was  that  of  Auditor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1843  by  his  personal 
friend.  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy, — an  office  of,  we  believe,  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  never  com* 
plained  of  any  neglect,  as  far  as  we  know, 
nor  brought  any  pretensions  of  his  own 
either  directly  or  indirectly  before  the  heads 
of  the  party. 

Of  Lock  hart's  exceeding  fondness  for  ofail- 
dren,  generally,  mention  has  more  thaoonoo 
been  made ;  and  his  letters  show  how  entirely 
his  heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of  his  own 
son  and  daughter.  She  was  the  brightest, 
merriest,  and  most  affectionate  of  creatures ; 
and  her  marriage,  in  1847,  to  Mr.  James  Hope, 
now  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  met  with  his  entire  ap- 
proval. He  was  satisfied  that  in  giving  her 
to  Mr.  Hope  be  intrusted  hia  obief  eartbij 
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treasure  to  a  tender  guardian,  and  strove  in 
that  reflection  to  overshadow  the  thought 
that  he  must  himself  henceforth  be  to  her  an 
object  of  secondary  interest  only.  She  never 
caused  him,  voluntarily,  one  moment's  pain. 
Neverthclces,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that 
the  secession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope  Scott  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  foith  greatly  distressed 
Lockhart,  although  he  did  full  justice  to  the 
j  upright  and  conscientious  motives  by  which 
they  were  actuated. 

The  conduct  of  bis  son  was  for  a  series  of 
years  a  source  of  disappointment  to  him,  and 
an  estrangement  took  place,  for  which  the  fa- 
ther was  in  no  degree  blamable  ;  but  he  was 
reconciled  to  his  son  shortly  before  the  death 
of  the  latter,  an  event  which  left  Lockhart  al- 
most solitary,  and  embittered  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

By  this  time  the  state  of  his  health  had  be- 
gun to  excite  the  anxious  fears  of  his  friends. 
He  withdrew  almost  entirely  from  society, — 
from  the  society  of  all,  at  least,  except  a  very 
few  persons;  and,  either  because  he  had 
oeascd  to  relish  other  food,  or  from  a  .mista- 
ken idea  that  abstinence  was  good  for  him, 
he  hardly  tasted  anything  for  a  while  except 
tea  and  bread-and-butter.  Dr.  Ferguson,  one 
of  tlie  oldest  and  most  devoted  of  his  friends, 
described  him  as  reduced  by  this  process  to 
the  condition  of  a  parish  pauper,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  a  more  generous  diet.  The 
prescription  appeared  for  a  while  to  be  effi- 
cacious, and  Lockhart  revived,  as  the  taper 
revives,  or  seems  to  revive,  when  it  is  burn- 
ing into  the  socket.  Once  more  his  hospital- 
ities were  dispensed  to  three  or  four  friends 
at  a  time,  and  once  more,  from  beneath  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  mental  and  bodily 
8u£fering,  flashes  of  the  old  humor  would 
break  out.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  his  more  sustained  conversation,  espe- 
cially when  tdte-a-tete  with  one  to  whom  he 
freely  opened  his  mind  had  assumed  by  this 
time  a  tone  of  settled  earnestness.  A  cler- 
gyman with  whom  he  had  lived  in  constant 
intimacy  from  his  Oxford  days  was  in  the  fre- 
quent habit  between  1851  and  1853,  of  call- 
ing upon  Lockhart  in  Sussex  Place,  and  tak- 
ing short  walks  with  him,  especially  in  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  in  Regent's  Park  or 
through  the  Zoological  Gardens.  With  what- 
ever topic  their  colloquy  might  begin,  it  in- 
variably fell  ofi*,  so  to  speak,  of  its  own  accord, 
iDto  disoaBsioDS   upon   the   character   and 


teaAiing  of  the  Saviour ;  upon  the  inflaenod 
exercised  by  both  over  the  opinioDB  and  habits 
of  mankind  ;  upon  the  light  thrown  by  them 
on  man's  future  state  and  present  destiny  : 
and  the  points  both  of  similitude  and  its 
opposite  between  the  philosophy  of  Qreeco 
in  its  best  days  and  the  religion  of  Cbrisl. 
Lockhart  was  never  so  charming  as  in  these 
discussions.  It  was  evident  that  the  subject 
filled  his  whole  mind ;  for  the  views  which  be 
enunciated  were  large  and  broad  and  most 
reverential, — free  at  once  from  the  bigoted 
dogmatism  which  passes  current  in  certain 
circles  for  religion— nar*  i^ojcnv^  and  from  the 
loose,  unmeaning  jargon  which  is  too  often 
accepted  as  rational  Christianity,  though 
between  it  and  the  dictates  of  reason,  proper^ 
ly  so  called,  there  is  very  little  in  common. 

Lockhart  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
aware,  in  the  interval  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  that  his  days  were  numbered. 
His  hair,  which  continued  black  and  glossy 
long  after  the  term  usually  fixed  by  Nature 
for  change,  had  become  suddenly  gray ;  his 
sight  failed  him  ;  and  his  figure,  lUwayi 
slight,  became  attenuated.  Yet  he  never,  in 
speech  or  manner,  exhibited  the  slightest  im- 
patience or  apprehension  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  moved  likewise  from  place  to 
glace  in  search  of  that  health  which  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  to  overtake,  and  wher- 
ever he  went  seemed  to  be  more  taken  npaboat 
the  affairs  of  other  people  than  his  own. 
Two  letters  addressed  by  him  at  this  time  to 
Lady  Eastlake,  formerly  Miss  Rigby,  show 
how  anchangeable  was  his  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  friends,  however  widely  they 
might  be  separated  from  him  by  time  and 
space : — 

Sussex  Plaoi,  Feb.  28, 1850. 
**  One  object  I  had  in  calling  vesterdaj 
was  to  request  of  your  kindness,  if  you  re- 
ceive any  accounts  from  Edinburgh  abodt 
poor  Miss  Allan,  that  you  would  impart  to 
me  as  much  as  might  seem  proper.  I  fear 
her  health  has  been  such  fgr  some  time  as  to 
render  her  situation  under  a  great  domestic 
affliction  more  peculiarly  trying.  I  fear,  also, 
that  Sir  William  may  not  have  been  able  to 
leave  her  so  provided  with  worldly  meant  aa 
he  would  have  wished  to  do.  If  yon  can  re- 
solve me  on  one  or  both  of  these  pointiy  I 
shall  be  very  grateful.'* 

Sir  William  Allan  was  one  of  the  Edin- 
burgh friends  of  whom  Lockhart  never  loel 
sight    Professor  Wikon  was  another : — 
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**  I  am  afraid  your  dream  was  not  far  out. 
I  have  been  very  unwell  indeed,  and  am  un- 
der a  rogimen  which  keeps  me  terribly  dc- 
preseed  ;  but  I  hope  it  is  to  restore  mo  some- 
what by  and  by. 

'*  When  in  Edinburgh  two  or  three  weeks 
af^o,  I  8aw  Wilson  once,  and  we  beins  both 
inviilidH,  the  meeting  was  anything  out  a 
cheering  one.  In  fact,  I  was  greatly  dis- 
treFscd  with  his  appearance,  but  more  with 
wltat  Dr.  Burt  and  8ir  J.  MacNeill  said  to 
me  about  him.  I  think  they  concur  in  con- 
jecturing, from  the  increasing  severity  of  his 
attacks  and  irritability  of  his  temper,  no  Tery 
extended  limit  for  life.  The  second  time 
that  I  called «  his  servant  said  he  was  up,  but 
would  not  see  any  one  that  day,  not  proba- 
bly even  Mr.  Ay  ton.  There  could  hardly 
be  an  older  or  dearer  friend  likely  to  call 
than^nyself  beyond  his  family,  and  his  ser- 
vant and  I  are  old  acquaintances.  Dr.  Burt, 
whom  I  was  consulting  professionally,  sees 
bim  daily,  and  Gnds  him  a  most  unmanage- 
able patient.  He  warned  me  that  morning 
that  1  need  not  go  to  the  house  ;  but  I  would 
try. 

**  I  left  Charlotte  very  well  indeed.  Let 
me  hope  it  is  not  health  that  sends  you  to 
Brigliton,  but  only  a  pardonable  en thusiasm 
for  Mr.  Rogers.'* 

The  labor  of  conducting  the  Quarterly 
Review  became  at  last  too  muc  h  for  Lockhart. 
Mr.  Muriay  was  urgent  that  he  should  con- 
tinue in  nominal  management  of  the  work, 
and  generously  proposed  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  provisional  arrangement  till  it 
could  be  seen  whether  vigor  of  body  and 
mind  were  likely  to  return  ;  but  to  this  pro- 
posal Lockhart  would  not  accede.  He  felt 
tljat  for  him  there  was  no  prospect  of  return- 
ing health  ;  and  if  to  his  mind  the  idea  did 
not  occur,  it  certainly  did  to  the  minds  of 
otiierp,  tliat  he  ought  to  have  been  raised 
long  ago  above  the  necessity  of  cither  dying 
in  harness,  or  owing  escape  from  incessant 
toil   to   the   generosity    of   private  friends.  I 

Ue  resigned  the  management  of  the  Review  \  perhaps  the  only  chance  of  staying  the  prog- 
in  the  spring  of  1853,  and  began  immedi- :  ^^.^g  ^f  ^j,;^  ^j^nifest  decay.  His  friend  Lady 
ately  to  look  out  for  a  small  house,  into  jj^.^  ,,^g  described  the  preparations  for  that 
whieli,  with  an  income  much  reduced,  he  j^^r^gy  j^  terms  at  once  so  simple  and  to 
might  eventually  retire.  Yet  the  old  manly  \  t<juching  that  our  readers,  wo  suspect,  will 
spirit  never  waned.  We  subjoin  a  letter  to  |  g^^atly  prefer  her  account  of  the  matter,  brief 
fckirl    Stanhope,   then   Lord   Mahoo,   which   as  it  is,  to  any  which  we  oould  give  : — 


had  been  reposing  myself  (or  Bome  ten  or 
twelve  days  with  my  daughter  and  hers; 
and  I  think  I  have  really  profited  somewhat 
by  the  sea-air,  certainly  by  the  repose.  You 
are  not  aware  how  completely  my  physioue 
has,  or  rather  had,  given  way.  But,  under 
advice  of  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
I  some  time  ago  withdrew,  for  the  present  at 
least,  from  my  post  on  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  I  rather  think  the  retirement  will  be 
final.  At  present  I  am,  though  not  so  ill  as 
1  was,  altogether  unfit  for  a  visit,  even  to 
yours  and  Lord  Stanhope's  most  benevolent 
circle;  but  perhaps,  ere  you  and  Lady  M. 
start  for  the  Continent,  I  may  be  so  far 
amended  as  to  hazard  an  offer  in  that  tempt- 
ing direction. 

**  My  plans  are  like  my  health,  uncertain  ; 
but  1  mean,  if  I  can,  to  be  at  Rome  for  the 
winter  with  Robert  Hay,  who  has  room  for 
me  in  bis  establishment  there.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  he  is  now  with  Lord  Stratford 
at  Stamboul,  or  still,  as  he  was  when  I  last 
beard  indirectly  from  him,  on  board  our  fleet 
in  the  *  Greek  waters ; '  but  I  take  it  bo  will 
come  to  England  ere  long  and  fulfil  bis  old 
plan  of  returning  to  his  Pincian  Mount  in 
October,  viA  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  Ancona ; 
in  which  case  I  hope  to  be  his  fellow-travel- 
ler, as  well  as  afterward  bis  lodger. 

**  I  heard  this  at  Brighton  from  my  old 
friend  Charles  Townsend,  *  the  peerless  par- 
son '  of  W.  S.  Rose*8  innumerable  jetts 
d^ esprit,  d^ autrefois.  It  may  not  be  new  to 
you,  but  it  was  to  me.  Mr.  Moxon  having 
collected  Wordsworth's  sonnets  into  a  volume, 
old  Rogers  counted  the  contents,  and  wrote 
on  the  fly-leaf  as  here  below.  And  if  this 
was,  as  the  parson  said,  recent,  I  think  the 
scrap  very  fair  for  a  bard  and  banker,  alaU 
91:— 

«*  *  Five  hundred  sonnets  !  what  a  many  ! 
£2,  if  eobch  be  worth  a  penny. 


There  was  no  need  for  Lockhart  to  change 
his  place  of  residence  in  London.  As  the 
summer  wore  away,  his  health  went  with  it, 
and  the  project  of  spending  the  winter  at 
Rome  was  pressed  upon  him  as  the  best  and 


fully  juBtities  tiiis  statement : — 

»»S.  P.,  July  19,1853. 
"Thankafor  your  most   kind   invitation. 
I  came  up  last  night  from  Brighton,  where  I 


»*  In  the  year  1853  his  health  sank  so  rap- 
idly that  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  winter  in  Italy.  He  came  lo 
Scotland  to  bid  adieu,  and  I  met  bim  at  Ab* 
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botsford  on  the  23d  of  September,  his  first 
return  there  sinco  the  death  of  his  son  Wal- 
ter. In  the  raorniDg,  Mr.  Hope  Scott  asked 
me  to  go  with  Charlotte  to  meet  her  father 
at  Melrose  station.  It  was  an  anxious  expec- 
tation, and  she  had  to  control  her  agitation 
when  he  arrived  looking  so  very  ill.  Ilis 
brother  Robert  and  cousin  Kate,  both  devoted 
to  him,  came  with  him. 

**  They  who  remember  Lockhart,  and  have 
read  of  the  bright  days  of  Abbotsford,  Chiefs- 
wood,  or  Huntley  Burn,  may  imagine  him 
returning  after  so  many  changes,  and  so  fee- 
ble that  ho  needed  help  at  ever  step. 

'*  He  met  his  daughter  and  got  into  the 
carriage  with  a  grave  and  wearied  look.  As 
we  drove  along,  he  said  nothing,  but  was 
stretching  his  long,  thin  form  to  look  on  his 
old  homes  that  wc  passed,  I  thought  he 
had  not  long  to  live  :  it  was  a  sad  drive, 

**  In  the  evening  he  was  better,  and  when 
warm  and  snug  in  his  arm-chair,  the  old  dry 
humor  and  amusing  anecdotes  came  forth. 
He  spoke  very  affectionately  of  old  friends, 
especially  of  John  Richardson,  Charles  Bell, 
and  Robert  Ferguson. 

"  Next  day  ho  was  cheerful,  and  seemed  to 
wish  that  I  should  leave  him  with  happier 
impressions  than  when  we  met.  He  talked 
of  Italy,  and  showed  us  slippers  and  cuils 
and  comforters  which  had  been  sent  to  him. 
Of  course  .no  allusion  was  made  to  the 
thoughts  which  were  then  filling  our  hearts." 

To  Italy  accordingly  he  went.  When 
there,  he  took,  notwithstanding  his  wretched 
health  and  depressed  spirits,  a  keen  interest 
in  Etruscan  antiquities,  and  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact  that  for  two  hours  every  day  ho  read 
Dante  with  Signor  Lucentini.  Ho  was  pre- 
viously a  good  Italian  scholar  and  well  read 
in  Italian  literature,  but  it  was  to  be  able  to 
master  the  dilBcultics  of  Dante  that  he  called 
in  the  help  of  one  whose  ability  to  aid  him 
was  known  to  surpass  that  of  all  the  com- 
meuUitors.  Lucentini  always  kindled  into 
enthusiasm  when  he  spoke  of  him,  saying 
often,  **  I  never  Imd  such  a  pupil, — one  who 
put  me  so  much  to  my  mettle. '^  Every  as- 
sertion in  explanation  of  a  difficulty  occur- 
riug  in  the  text  was  discussed,' and  never 
was  it  accepted  until  the  fullest  proof  had 
been  demanded  and  obtained.  In  this  way 
there  were  daily  and  often  fiery  discussions, 
which  would  detain  Lucentini  as  many  more 
hours.  If  in  the  course  of  them  the  invalid 
had  been  irritated  to  use  strong  language, 
this  was  uniformly  followed  next  day  by  the 
amende^  **  Do  forgive  me,  Lucentini,  I  was  so 
poorly  and  was  suffering  so  muoh  jesterdaj." 


LIPB    OF    LOCKHART. 


We  approach  now  the  last  aotee  of  all, 
over  which  it  is  beet  not  to  linger.  Lockhart 
returned  from  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
apparently  better,  but  in  reality  bringing 
with  him  the  seeds  of  early  dissolution.  He 
again  visited  Abbotsford,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Milton-Lockhart,  the  seat  of  bis 
brother  William.  There  a  paralytic  afifeotion 
came  on,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
was  removed  to  Abbotsford,  that  he  might  be 
under  the  tender  care  of  his  daughter  and  ber 
husband  ;  and  there,  after  lingering  sevend 
weeks,  sometimes  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
was  passing  around  him,  sometimes  appar- 
ently as  much  alive  as  ever  to  the  conyeDtion- 
alitiesof  life,  he  quietly  expired  in  the  month 
of  December,  1854,  without,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  much  suffering,  and  with  a  set- 
tled faith  in  Qod's  mercy  through  Christ  and 
in  perfect  charity  with  all  men.  He  died  in 
a  small  room  next  adjoining  that  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  breathed  his  last,— a 
scene  feelingly  described  by  Lockhart  him- 
self.* Littlo  bequests  to  his  friends  of  Tari- 
ous  tokens  of  regard  evinced  the  kindlineMof 
his  heart,  and  were  highly  prized  by  all  who 
received  them. 

We  shall  not  trust  ourselves  elaborately  to 
paint  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
one  over  whom  the  heart  yearns  with  the 
deepest  and  most  affectionate  regret.  How, 
indeed,  can  wc  make  a  character  seem  attrac- 
tive which  sacrificed  nothing  cither  to  vanity 
or  to  impulse,  and  whose  feeling  lay  so  iar 
from  the  surface  ?  The  world  neither  knew 
Lockhart 's  real  worth,  nor  appreciated  hUn 
to  the  full  measure  of  what  it  did  know. 
His  failings,  if  so  we  must  call  them,  lay  en- 
tirely within  view ;  his  noble  and  generoas 
qualities  were  visible  only  to  such  as  took  the 
trouble  to  pierce  the  crust  of  reserve  with 
which  on  common  occasions  he  was  apt  to 
surround  himself.  There  never  lived  a  man 
more  high-minded  and  truthful ; — more  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  oth- 
ers,— more  faithful  to  old  ties  of  friendship 
and  affection,  more  ready  to  help  even  stran- 
gers in  their  hour  of  need.    Those  who  knew 


*  "  It  WAS  a  beaatifal  daj,  so  warm  that  every 
window  was  wide  opoo,  and  ao  porfoctly  still  that 
tbo  sound  of  all  others  most  dclioi  jiu  to  hij  ears,  the 
gentlo  ripple  of  tbo  Tweed  over  iti  pebbles,  was  dis- 
tincUj  audible  as  we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his 
eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes."  —  Li/«  ^ 


LIFB    OP    LOCKHART 
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him  best  loved  him  best, 

he  wa8  deserving  of  their  love 

lie  was,  08  wo  have  already  mentioned, 
generoiiH  beyond  hid  meanfi,  especially  to 
poor  authors,  and  ever  sympathized  with  real 
distress.  And  yet  his  life  had  great  disap- 
pointments, such  as  might  have  made  a  coarser 
nature  soured  and  selfish.  Need  we  recapitu- 
late the  wreck  of  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
his  connection  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  might 
8ugn;est,— the  setting  of  that  sun  in  clouds 
and  sorrow,  the  losff  of  a  partner  who  would 
have  hri';htened  any  destiny,  the  death  of 
his  children,  the  failure  of  health,  the  neg- 
lect and  indifference  of  political  allies?  Yet 
the  manly  spirit  never  sunk  ;  the  sense  of 
earthly  duty  remained  unimpaired  ;  there 
was  but  a  more  anxious  and  continued  regard 
to  tlie  life  that  was  to  come. 

His  intellect  exercised  for  many  years  an 
acknowledged,  and,  we  think,  a  mostf  salu- 
tary, influence  over  the  literary  tastes  of  a 
great  nation.  Tliis  was  the  way  in  which 
his  genius  made  itpelf  felt.  Nor  could  we 
recall,  in  his  generation,  a  mind  fitter  for  the 
work.  He  wan  early  trained  to  the  study  of 
the  noblest  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  fa- 
miliar, through  his  own  tastes,  with  the  lit- 
erature of  all  tlie  great  nations  of  Europe, 
thoroughly  read  in  the  theory  and  science  of 
language  ;  but  his  home  and  his  strength  lay 
in  our  own  literature  and  our  own  tongue. 
There,  his  knowledge,  his  taste,  and  his  in- 
tuitive lact  were  unrivalled.  No  man  could 
have  produced  so  g(X)d  an  English  dictionary 
or  an  edition  of  some  great  English  classic  ; 
no  man  could  judge  better  of  the  compositions 
of  others,  or  could  write  in  purer  style  him- 
self, lie  was  not  only  critic  but  author,  and 
had  imagination  as  well  as  judgment ;  he  was 
kind  and  eonsiderato  towards  unpretending 
merit,  ready  to  recognize  and  welcome  real 
tah'ut  in  friend  or  foe^  and  severe  only  where 
presumption  went  hand  in  hand  with  igno- 
rance. Of  his  contributions  to  this  journal 
we  do  not  speak  at  present.  They  were  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  in  number,  and  de- 
voted to  a  great  variety  of  subjeots,  such  as 
only  a  versatile  and  powerful  mind  could 
have  treated  with  success.  He  ouuld  write 
on  Greek  literature, — on  the  origin  of  the 
Latin  language, — on  novels, — on  any  subject, 
from  poetry  to  dry-rot ;  but  his  biographical 
articles  bear  the  palm.  Many  of  them  con- 
tain the  liveliest  and  truest  skotobes  that 


exist,  of  the  oharactera  to  which  they  are 
devoted,  with  many  a  wise  and  eloquent  dis- 
cussion of  points  of  social  morality,  and  here 
and  there  an  amusing  half-involuntary  reve- 
lation of  L)ckhart*s  own  opinions  and  expe- 
riences. Some  of  his  shorter  and  more  frag- 
mentary productions  appeal  so  directly  to  our 
hearts  and  understandings  that  we  accept 
them  without  hesitation  as  the  productions 
of  a  man  of  striking  ability.  Take,  for 
example,  his  well-known  delineation  of  Theo- 
dore Hook.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
anything  of  the  kind  in  any  language  an- 
cient or  modem,  which  holds  the  reader's  at- 
tention with  a  more  iron  grasp,  whether  to 
bis  entertainment  or  his  agony. 

Of  his  great  work,  the  •»  Life  of  Scott," 
though  thrown  off  in  tho  scanty  leisure  of  a 
too  busy  life  and  interrupted  by  the  saddest 
of  sorrows,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  there 
are  very  few  pieces  of  biography  in  the  lan- 
guage worthy  to  be  compared  with  it. 

Of  his  poetry  we  subjoin  one  truly  pathetic 
fragu)cnt,  for  tho  appeamnce  of  which  last 
year  iu  the  Scotsman  newspaper  tho  pub- 
lic was  indebted  to  an  intimate  and  valued 
acquaintance  of  Lockhart's,  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Norton : — 

•*  When  youthful  faith  hath  fled, 
Of  loving  take  thy  le.vve  . 
Be  constant  to  tho  dead, — 
The  dead  caunut  deceive. 

•*  Sweet  modest  flowers  of  spring. 
How  fleet  your  balmy  d:iy  I 
And  man's  brief  year  cau  bring 
No  secondary  May, — 

"  No  earthly  burst  again 

Of  gladness  out  of  gloom  , 
Fond  hope  and  vision  vain. 
Ungrateful  to  the  tomb 

*•  But  His  an  old  belief 

That  on  some  solemn  shore. 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  grief. 
Dear  friends  shall  meet  once  more*— 

••  Beyond  the  sphere  of  time 
And  sin  and  fate*s  control. 
Serene  in  endless  prime 
Of  body  and  of  soul. 

"  That  creed  I  fain  would  keep  ; 
That  hope  1*11  not  forego  ; 
Eternal  be  the  sleep. 
Unless  to  waken  so." 

He  was  buried  in  Oryburgh  Abbey.  A 
monument  erected  by  a  few  of  the  most  inti* 
mate  of  his  surviving  friends  marks  the  spot 
where  be  lies,  at  the  feet  of  his  fittber-in-law. 
Sir  Walter  Soott. 


THE    SHOT    THAT    FREED    THE    FLAG. 
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THE  SHOT  THAT  FRKEI)  THE  FLAG. 
[In  the  naval  action  of  Cherbuur;;  fou;flit  Sunday, 
Jauc  lU,  lHi;4.  bi-twccn  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  **Ki*ar8iirgo"  and  tho  Omfvdcrato  oniiser 
*'  Alabama,"  tbe  battiu-flag  of  tho  former  vessel 
wad  not  unfurh'd  until  nearly  tho  clusoof  the  on- 
pigcmcnt,  when  the  mpo  by  which  it  was  confined 
wa^  cut  by  a  shot  from  tho  rebel  ship,  and  tho  **  Stan) 
and  SUipos"  lloutcd  proudly  in  tho  breeze] 

FiFUCE  roiin)  the  figlit,  but  still  made  fust, 
Close  to  the  bruvc  ship*s  towering  most. 
Nor  to  the  passing  bn^rzes  cast, 
The  battltvfliig  hangs  listlessly. 

A  reliel  shot  has  cut  the  string  ; 
Hark  !  how  the  wild  cheers  upward  ring. 
And  back  iicrosH  the  waters  fling 
Deiiauco  to  tho  enemy  ; 

Willie  far  alxivc  the  battle*s  tide 
The  Union  flag  unfolded  wide 
Kxpan«ls,  as  though  in  power  and  pride 
•Twould  hail  the  coming  victory. 

*Tis  thus  IMx'lIion^s  onslaught  fell 
Ilath  furthei-ci  Fi-ccdom'H  cause  so  well. 
And  leit  fur  History's  page  to  tell 
A  land  now-bom  to  liberty. 

Awhile  in  fettei-wl  sloth  remained 
The  Union, — its  honor  stiined. 
And,  to  tho  luiguibliml  negro  chained, 
'i'hu  Soul  of  Northern  Chivalry. 

The  gun  that  Sumter's  echoes  woke 
IIcUmmhI  tiie  i<lave,  his  fetters  broke  ; 
'While  Fivoiloiu's  rallying  spirit  spoke 
Of  new  and  holier  destiny. 

Each  voice  gave  forth  tho  patriot  word 
As  on  the  hurrying  logions  p<)ui*ed, 
While  in  free  air  above  them  soared 
The  flag  of  glorious  memory. 

l/ong  may  that  spangled  banner  fly, 
Ik'tu'iug  aloft,  'mid  sea  and  sky. 
The  signal  dear  to  freeiuiurs  eye, — 
**  Undying  hate  to  Slavery.'* 
London,  England,  July,  1801.         A.  U.  D. 

THE  JMlETTi'  MACHrXE. 

IIT    r.EOROL'   CUUPEIU 

Voi;  miy  sec  them  at  work  any  time  of  tho  day. 
Oh  !  what  dainty  pertvction  their  movements  dis- 

pi'iy ; 

There's  a  rustling  and  swaying  as  onward  they 

sweep. 
And  the  diit  of  the  pavement  before  thom  they 

h(»ip  ; 
It's  the  finest  invention  that  ever  wns  seen. 
This  pretty,  new-fangled  street-swei'ping  machine. 

They  are  simple  in  shape,  they  are  easy  to  move. 
And  the  walk  of  a  city  they  vastly  improve. 
You  may  have  them  of  silk  or  barege  or  de- 
laine. 
You  may  have  them  trimmod  gayly,  or  have  them 

quite  plain. 
It's  tho  ntNitest  invention  that  ever  was  seen. 
This  pivtty,  ucw-fangled  street-sweeping  ma- 
chine. 


There  arc  some  who  dccUre  thej  demand  too 

much  i-oom, 
There  are  some  who  prefer,  too,  the  old  style  of 

broom. 
But  all  these  are  old  fogies  who  always  cry  down 
Every  bright  innovation  with  anger  and  firown  ; 
It's  tho  nicest  invention  that  ever  waa  seen. 
This  pretty,  new-fangled   street-aweeping    m»- 

chine. 

[n  what  delicate  folds  round  the  owners  tb^  Howl 
[n  what  shimmering  slopes  to  the  pavement  th/ej 

go! 
Where's  the  use  of  contractors  for  cleaning  tho 

street. 
When  the  job's  neatly  done  by  the  fkiriea  wo 

meet! 
It's  the  rarest  invention  that  ever  was  seen. 
This  pretty,  new-fangled  street-sweeping  machine 
—A*.  V.  Evening  PoaL 

SHADOWS. 

UY   XSADKLLA  LAW. 

When  the  children  are  hushed  in  the  nnrsoiyB 

And  tho  swallow  sleeps  in  tho  eaves. 
And  the  night-wind  is  murmuring  secrets 

Apart  to  the  listening  leaves  ; 
Then  I  open  the  inner  cliambcr 

Tliat  was  closed  from  the  dust  of  day. 
And  gently  undniw  the  curtain 

Where  my  holiest  trcsisurcs  lay. 

Sweet  spirits  that  may  not  slumber  ; 

Cool  shadows  from  lights  now  gone  ; 
And  the  echo  of  voices  sounding. 

All  sounding  fur  me  alone. 
And,  blending  among  tho  others. 

One  echo  is  softer  yet ; 
One  shadow  is  cooler,  deeper  ; 

And  my  dimming  eyes  grow  weL 

For  the  imago  I  gaze  on  longest 

Is  the  image  that  ble:«ed  my  youth  ; 
Tlie  angel  that  lit  my  journey 

With  her  lamp  of  love  and  truth. 
We  tpaxollcnl  life's  way  together 

A  lirtle  while  side  by  side  ; 
And  when  I  grew  flint  or  weary. 
That  light  w;is  my  strength  and  guide 
I 

J      And  dearer  it  grew — how  dearer  ! 
'  lill  [  watcheil  it  wane  and  fhde  ; 

Am  1  my  aiigt?l  8:ud,  as  wo  p;irtod, 
I  *'  r»c  patient,  be  not  afraid." 

An  1  when  I  am  sick  and  weary 

With  tho  heat  »ind  the  dust  of  the  day. 
How  the  senstt  of  her  wonls  comes  o'er 
Her  words  ere  she  went  away  ! 

And  I  ask  for  a  patient  wisdom. 

As  I  journey  the  way  alone  ; 
Till  I  tread  on  the  golden  threshold 

Of  the  heaven  where  she  is  gone. 
When  the  childi*cn  are  hushed  in  the  nnnerja 

And  the  swallow  sleeps  in  the  eoTee, 
And  the  night-wind  is  murmuring  secrets 

Apart  to  the  listening  leaves. 

-^WinUr  Wkavinga^ 


THE    CLBTBR    WOMAN    OF    THE    FAHILT. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
W0XAlf*8  kiSSIOir  DISCOYEBED. 
"  But  oh,  uDBeen  for  three  long  jean. 
Dear  was  Uio  garb  of  mountaineertf 
To  the  fttir  maid  of  Lora.'' 

Lord  op  the  Isles. 
♦*  Only  nerves,'*  said  Alison  Williams, 
whenever  she  was  pushed  hard  as  to  why  her 
sister  continued  unwell,  and  her  own  looks 
betrayed  an  anxiety  that  her  words  would 
not  confess.  Rachel,  after  a  visit  on  the  first 
day,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  prescrib- 
ed globules  and  enliveomcnt ;  but  after  a 
personal  administration  of  the  latter  in  the 
shape  of  a  discussion  of  Lord  Keith,  she 
never  called  in  the  morning  without  bearing 
that  Miss  Williams  was  not  up,  nor  in  the 
afternoon  without  Alison's  meeting  her,  and 
being  very  sorry,  but  really  she  thought  it 
better  for  her  sister  to  be  quite  quiet. 

[n  fact,  Alison   was  not  seriously  uneasy 
about  Ermine's  health  ;  for  these  nervou  sat- 
tacks    were  not  without  precedent,  as  the 
revenge  for  all  excitement  of  the  sensitive 
mind  upon  the  much-tried  constitution.    The 
reaction  must  pass  off  in  time,  and  calm  and 
patience  would  assist  in  restoring  her ;  but 
the  interview  with  Lord  Keith  had  been  a 
revelation  to  her  that  her  affection  was  not 
the  calm,  chastened,  mortified,  almost  dead 
thing  of  the  past  that  she  had  tried  to  be- 
lieve it,  but  a  young,  living,  active  feeling, 
as  vivid  and  as  little  able  to  brook  interfer- 
ence as  when  the  first  harsh  letter  from  Gow- 
anbrae  had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
bright  hopes  of  youth.     She  looked  back  at 
some  verses  that  she  had  written,  when  first 
perceiving  that  life  was  to  be  her  portion, 
where  her  own  intended  feelings  were  ascribed 
to  a  maiden  who  had  taken  the  veil  believing 
her  crusader  slain,  but  who  saw  him  return 
and  lead  a  recluse  life,  with  the  light  in  her 
oell  for  his  guiding  star.     She  smiled  sadly  to 
find   bow   far  the   imaginings  of  four-and- 
twenty  transcended  the  powers  of  four-and- 
thirty  ;  and  how  the  heart  that  had  deemed 
itself  able   to  resign  was  chafed  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  compulsion.     She  felt  that  the 
right  was  the  same  as  ever ;  but  it  was  an 
increased  struggle  to  maintain  the  resolute 
abstinence  from  all  that  could  bind  Colin  to 
bcr,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  most  likely 
to  be  detached,  and  it  was  a  struggle  ren- 
dered the  more  trying  by  the  monotony  of  a 
life  scarcely  varied  except  by  the  brainwork, 
which  ihe  was  often  obliged  to  relinquish. 


Nothing,  however,  hero  assisted  her  so 
much  as  I^dy  Temple's  new  pony-carriage, 
which,  by  Fanny's  desire,  had  l)een  built  low 
enough  to  permit  of  her  being  eaFily  lifted 
into  it.  Inert,  and  almost  afraid  of  change. 
Ermine  was  hard  to  persuade  ;  but  Alison, 
guessing  at  the  benefit,  vras  against  her,  and 
Fanny's  wistful  eyes  and  caressing  voice  were 
not  to  be  gainsaid ;  so  Ermine  suffered  her- 
self to  be  placed  on  the  broad,  easy  seat,  and 
driven  about  the  lanes,  enjoying  most  in- 
tensely the  new  scenes,  the  peeps  of  sea,  the 
distant  moors,  the  cottages  with  their  glow- 
ing orchards,  the  sloping  harvest-fields,  the 
variety  that  was  an  absolute  healing  to  the 
worn  spirits,  and  moreover,  that  quiet  con- 
versation with  Lady  Temple,  often  about  the 
boys,  but  more  often  al)out  Colonel  Keith. 

Not  only  Ermine,  hut  other  inhabitants  of 
Avonmouth,  found  the  world  more  flat  in  his 
absence.  Rachers  interest  was  lesseniKi  in 
her  readings  after  she  had  lost  the  pleasure 
of  discussion,  and  she  asked  herself  many 
times  whether  the  tedium  were  indeed  from 
love,  or  if  it  were  simply  from  the  absence  of 
an  agreeable  companion.  *<  I  will  try  my# 
self,"  she  said  to  herself;  **  if  I  am  heartily 
interested  in  my  occupations  by  the  end  of 
next  week,  then  I  shall  believe  myself  my 
own  woman !  " 

But  in  going  back  to  her  occupations,  she 
was  more  than  ordinarily  sensible  of  their 
unsatisfactoriness.  One  change  had  come 
over  her  in  the  last  few  months :  she  did 
not  so  much  long  for  a  wider  field  as  for  pow- 
er to  do  the  few  things  within  her  reach  more 
thoroughly.  Ucr  late  discussions  had,  as  it 
were,  opened  a  second  eye,  that  saw  two  sides 
of  questions  that  she  had  hitherto  thought 
bad  only  one,  and  she  was  restless  and  unde- 
cided between  them,  longing  for  some  impulse 
from  within  or  without,  and  hoping,  for  her 
own  dignity  and  consistency's  sake,  that  it 
was  not  only  Colonel  Keith's  presence  which 
had  rendered  this  summer  the  richest  in  her 
life. 

A  test  was  coming  for  her,  she  thought,  in 
the  person  of  Miss  Keith.  Judging  by  the 
brother,  Rachel  expected  a  tall,  fair,  dreamy 
blonde,  requiring  to  be  taught  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  life  and  its  duties,  and  whether 
the  training  of  this  young  girl  would  again 
afford  her  food  for  eagerness  and  energy, 
would,  as  she  said  to  herself,  show  whether 
her  affections  were  itill  her  own.    More- 
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and  fair  young  faco  met  her  in  the  hall  amid 
a  cloud  of  eager  boys.  The  mt'eting  was  a 
full  renewal  of  the  parting;,  warm  and  fond, 
and  Bessie  so  comported  herself  on  lier  intro- 
duction to  the  children  that  they  all  became 
enamored  of  her  on  the  spot,  and  even  Ste- 
phana relaxed  her  shyness  on  her  behalf.  That 
sunny,  gay  good-nature  could  not  be  with- 
stood, and  Rachel,  again  sharing  Fanny's 
first  dinner  after  an  arrival,  2^0  longer  sat 
apart  despising  the  it-:ilitary  atmonphere,  but 
listening,  not  without  amusement,  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  humors  of  the  wedding,  min- 
gled with  Alick  Keith's  touches  of  satire. 

"  It  was  very  stupid,**  said  Bessie,  "  of 
none  of  those  girls  to  have  Uncle  George  to 
marry  them.  My  aunt  fancied  he  would  be 
nervous,  but  I  know  he  did  marry  a  couple 
when  Mr.  Lifford  was  away  ;  1  mean  him  to 
marry  me,  as  I  told  them  all.'* 

•*  You  had  better  wait  till  you  know 
whether  he  will,"  observed  Alick. 

»«  Will?  Oh,  he  is  always  pleased  to  feel 
he  can  do  like  other  people,"  returned  Bessie ; 
*»  and  I'll  undertake  to  see  that  he  puts  the 
ring  on  the  right — I  mean  the  left  finger. 
Besides,  you'll  have  to  give  mo  away,  you 
know,  Alick  ;  so  you  can  look  after  him." 

•*  You  seem  to  have  arranged  the  pro- 
gramme pretty  thoroughly,"  said  Rachel. 

**  After  four  weddings  at  home,  one  can't 
but  lay  by  a  little  experience  for  the  future," 
returned  Beesie  ;  '*  and  after  all,  Alick  need 
not  look  as  if  it  must  be  for  one's  self.  He  is 
quite  welcome  to  profit  by  it,  if  he  has  the 
good  taste  to  want  my  uncle  to  marry  him." 

»*  Not  unless  I  were  very  clear  that  he  liked 
my  choice,"  said  Alick,  gravely. 

**  Oh,  dear !  Have  you  any  doubts,  or  is 
that  meant  for  a  cut  at  poor  innocent  mc,  as 
if  I  could  help  people's  folly,  or  as  if  he  was 
not  gone  to  Rio  Janeiro  !  "  exclaimed  Bessie, 
with  a  sort  of  meek  simplicity  and  uncon- 
sciousness that  totally  removed  all  thfe  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  the  speech,  and  made  even 
her  brother  smile  while  he  looked  annoyed  ; 
and  Lady  Temple  quietly  changed  the  conver- 
sation. Alick  Keith  was  obliged  to  go  away 
early,  and  the  three  ladies  sat  long  in  the 
garden  outside  the  window,  in  the  summer 
twilight,  much  relishing  the  frank-hearted 
way  in  which  this  engaging  girl  talked  of 
herself  and  her  difficulties  to  Fanny  as  to  an 
old  friend,  and  to  Rachel  .as  belonging  to 
Fanny. 
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*'  1  am  afraid  that  I  was  very  naughty," 
she  said,  with  a  hand  laid  on  Lady  Temple's, 
as  if  to  win  pardon  ;  *'  but  I  never  can  re- 
sist plaguing  that  dear  anxious  brother  of 
mines  and  he  did  so  dreadfully  take  to  heart 
the  absurdities  of  that  little  Charlie  Garletun, 
as  if  any  one  with  brains  could  think  him 
good  for  anything  but  a  croquet  partner,  that 
I  could  not  help  giving  a  little  gentle  titilla- 
tion.  I  saw  you  did  not  like  it,  dear  Lady 
Temple,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

**  I  hope  I  did  not  vex  you,"  said  FWnny, 
afraid  of  having  been  severe. 

*'  Oh,  no,  indeed ;  a  little  check  jast  makes 
one  feel  one  is  cared  for ;  **  and  they  kissed  af- 
fectionately :  **  you  see  when  one  has  a  very 
wise  brother,  plaguing  is  irresistible.  How 
little  Stephana  will  plague  hers,  in  self-de- 
fence, with  so  many  to  keep  her  in  order !  ** 

"They  all  spoil  her.*' 

**  Ah,  this  is  the  golden  age.  See  what  it 
will  be  when  they  think  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  her !  Dear  Lady  Temple,  how  ooald 
you  send  him  home,  so  old  and  so  grave?  '* 

**  I  am  afraid  we  sent  him  home  very  ill. 
I  never  expected  to  see  him  so  perfectly  re- 
covered. I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
when  Colonel  Keith  brought  him  to  the  car- 
riage not  in  the  least  lame." 

**  Yes ;  and  it  was  half  against  his  will. 
He  would  have  been  almost  glad  to  be  a  lay 
curate  to  Uncle  George,  only  he  knew  if  he 
was  fit  for  service  my  father  would  have  been 
vexed  at  his  giving  up  his  profession." 

*'Then  it  w^as  not  his  choice!*'  said 
Rachel. 

*^  Oh,  he  was  bom  a  soldier,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us,  couldn*t  help  it.  The  — th  is  our 
homo,  and  if  he  would  only  take  my  hint 
and  marry,  I  could  be  with  him  there,  now ! 
Lady  Temple,  do  pray  send  for  all  the  eligi- 
ble officers, — I  don't  know  any  of  them  now, 
except  the  t^o  majors,  and  Alick  suspects  my 
dtHjigns,  I  believe,  for  he  wont  tell  me  any- 
thing about  them."  • 

**  My  dear !  "  said  Fanny,  bewilden:d, 
**  how  you  talk  !  You  know  we  are  living  a 
very  quiet  life  here." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  so  Alick  has  told  me ;  "  she  said, 
with  a  pretty  compunction  in  her  tone; 
*'  you  must  be  patient  with  me ;  "  and  she 
kissed  Fanny's  fingers  again  and  spoke  in  a 
gentler  way.  **  I  am  used  to  be  a  great 
chatter-box,  and  nobody  protested  bat 
Alick." 
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with  it  than  ever.  It  has 
character  of  your  profeeaion  ! 
and  the  anuj.*' 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  flatter  myself/* 
Bnid  Alick  ;  and  a  sort  of  reflection  of  Rach- 
ePH  l)urning  color  seemed  to  have  lighted  on 
his  eiieek  ;  *'  its  reputation  has  been  in  better 
handa." 

*'  Oh,  0)1  )ncl  Colin  !  Depend  upon  it,  he 
is  not  half  ae  sage  as  jou,  Alick  !  Why,  he 
is  a  dozen  years  older  ! — What,  don't  you 
know,  Mit^s  Curtis,  that  the  older  people 
grow  tijc  less  sago  they  get?" 

*'  I  hope  not,"  stiid  Rachel. 

«'  Do  you!  A  contrary  persuasion  sustains 
me  when  I  see  people  obnoxiously  sage  to 
their  fellow-creatures." 

»'  Obnoxious  sageness  in  youth  is  the  token 
that  there  is  stuff"  behind,"  said  Alick,  with 
eagernos  that  set  his  sister  laughing  at  him 
for  tilting  on  the  cap  ;  but  Rachel  had  a  sort 
of  odd  dreamy  perception  that  Bessie  Keith 
had  uneoni-ciously  described  her  (Rachel's) 
own  aspi'Ot  and  that  Alick  was  defending  her, 
and  she  was  silent  and  confused,  and  rather 
surprised  at  the  assumption  of  the  character 
by  one,  who  she  thought,  could  never  even 
exert  him^^elf  to  Ikj  obnoxious.  He  evidently 
did  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  but 
began  to  inquire  after  Avonmouth  matters, 
and  Rarlu?!  in  return  asked  for  Mr.  Clare. 

*'  Very  well,"  was  the  answer;  **  unfail- 
ing in  spirits,  every  one  agreed  that  he  was 
the  youn<j;cst  man  at  the  wedding." 

**  Having  outgrown  his  obnoxious  sage- 
ness," taid  BoRdie.  *'  There  is  nothing  he 
is  so  adroit  at  as  guessing  the  fate  of  a  cro- 
quet hall  hy  its  sound." 

**  Now,  Ik'ssic  !  "  exclaimed  Alick. 

*' I  have  not  transgressed;  have  I?" 
asked  Bt^ihie,  and  in  the  exclamations  that 
followed,  she  said,  **  You  see  what  want  of 
confidence  is  I  This  brother  of  mine  no 
sooner  fcuw  you  in  the  carriage  than  he  laid 
his  cumniandH  on  mo  not  to  ask  after  your 
croquet  ground  all  the  way  home,  and  the 
poor  w«)rd  cannot  come  out  of  my  mouth 
without  " — 

**  I  only  told  you  not  to  bore  Miss  Curtis 
with  the  eternal  subject,  as  she  would  think 
you  had  no  more  brains  than  one  of  your 
mallets,"  he  said,  somewhat  energetically. 

**  And  if  we  had  begun  to  talk  croquet,  we 
should  S(x>n  have  driven  him  outside." 

'*  But  suppose  I  could  not  talk  it !  "  laid 


Riichel,  '*  and  that  we  have  no  ground  for 
it." 

**  Why  then,"— and  she  affected  to  turn 
up  her  eyes,—**  I  can  only  aver  that  the 
coincidence  of  sentiments  is  no  doubt  tho 
work  of  destiny." 
**  Bessie  !  "  exclaimed  her  brother. 
**  Poor  old  fellow,  you  had  excuse  enough, 
lying  on  the  sofa  to  the  tune  of  tap  and 
click  ;  but  for  a  youiig  lady  in  tho  advanced 
ranks  of  civilization  to  abstain  is  a  mere 
marvel." 

**  Surely,  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time,"  said 
Rachel. 

**  Ah,  when  I  have  converted  you,  you  will 
wonder  what  people  did  with  themselves  be- 
fore the  invention." 

**  Woman^s  mission  discovered !  "  quoth 
her  brother. 

**  Also  man^s,  unless  he  neglects  it,"  re- 
turned Miss  Elizabeth  ;  ♦*  I  wonder,  now,  if 
you  would  play  if  Miss  Curtis  did !  " 

**  Wisdom  never  pledges  itself  how  it  will 
act  in  hypothetical  circumstances,''  was  the 
reply. 

**  Hypothetical,"  syllabically  repeated 
Bessie  Keith  ;  **  did  you  teach  him  that 
word.  Miss  Curtis?  Well,  if  I  don't  bring 
about  the  hypothetical  circumstances  you 
may  call  me  hyperbolical !  " 

80  they  talked,  Rachel  in  a  state  of  be- 
wilderment, whether  she 'were  teased  or  en- 
chanted, and  Alexander  Keith's  quick  non- 
chalance not  concealing  that  he  was  in  some 
anxiety  at  his  sister's  reckless  talk ;  but, 
perhaps,  he  hardly  estimated  tho  effect  of 
the  gay,  quaint  manner  that  took  all  hearts 
by  storm,  and  gave  a  frank,  careless  grace  to 
her  nonsense.  She  grew  graver  and  softer 
as  she  came  nearer  Avonmouth,  and  spoke 
tenderly  of  the  kindness  she  had  received  at 
the  time  of  her  mother's  death  at  the  Cape, 
when  she  had  been  brought  to  the  general's, 
and  had  there  remained  like  a  child  of  the 
house,  till  she  had  been  sent  home  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  regiment  to  India. 

**  I  remember,"  she  said,  **  Mrs.  Curtis 
kept  great  order.  In  fact,  between  ourselves, 
she  was  rather  a  dragon  ;  and  Lady  Temple, 
though  she  had  one  child  then,  seemed  like 
my  companion  and  playfellow.  Dear  little 
Lady  Temple,  I  wonder  if  she  is  altered !  " 

<*  Not  in  the  least,"  returned  both  her 
oompanions  at  once,  and  she  was  quite  ready 
to  agree  with  tfiem  when  the  slender  form 
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and  fair  youn<;  faci!  nmt  her  in  the  hull  amid 
a  cloud  of  eager  boys.  The  mi'etin;^  wa8  a 
full  renewal  of  the  partin^^,  ^arni  and  fond, 
and  Bessie  m  cuniptjried  hortk'lf  <in  lier  intro- 
duction to  the  children  that  tliey  all  became 
enamored  of  her  on  the  spot,  ami  even  Ste- 
phana relaxed  her  shynetss  on  her  behalf.  That 
sunny,  gay  good-nature  could  not  be  with- 
stood, and  Riichel,  agnm  sharing  Fanny's 
first  dinner  after  an  arrival,  ro  longer  sat 
apart  dcFpising  the  iiiilitary  atmonphere,  but 
listening,  not  without  amuHcment,  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  humors  of  the  wedding,  min- 
gled with  Alick  Keith's  touches  of  satire. 

"  It  was  very  stupid,*'  said  Bessie,  *•  of 
none  of  those  girls  to  have  Unele  George  to 
marry  them.  My  aunt  fancied  he  would  be 
ncrrous,  but  I  know  he  did  marry  a  couple 
when  Mr.  Lifford  was  away  ;  L  mean  him  to 
marry  me,  as  I  told  them  all.'* 

**  You  had  better  wait  till  you  know 
whether  he  will,"  observed  Alick. 

♦•  Will?  Oh,  he  is  always  pleased  to  feel 
he  can  do  like  other  people,"  returned  Bessie ; 
'*  and  ril  undertake  to  see  that  he  puts  the 
ring  on  the  right — I  mean  the  left  finger. 
Besides,  you*ll  have  to  give  me  away,  you 
know,  Alick  ;  po  you  can  look  after  him." 

**  You  seem  to  have  arranged  the  pro- 
gramme pretty  thoroughly,*'  said  Bachel. 

**  After  four  weddings  at  home,  one  can't 
but  lay  by  a  little  experience  for  the  future," 
returned  Bwsie  ;  **  and  after  all,  Alick  need 
nut  look  as  if  it  must  be  for  one's  self.  He  is 
quite  welcome  to  profit  by  it,  if  he  has  the 
good  taste  to  want  my  uncle  to  marry  him." 

»*  Not  unlets  I  were  very  clear  that  he  liked 
my  choice,*'  said  Alick,  gravely. 

*'  Oh,  dear!  Have  you  any  doubts,  or  is 
that  meant  for  a  cut  at  p<H»r  innocent  me,  as 
if  I  could  holp  ]KM>ple'8  folly,  or  as  if  he  was 
not  gone  to  Rio  Janeiro  !  "  exclaimed  Bessie, 
with  a  s»>rt  of  meek  simplicity  and  uncon- 
BciouHuess  that  totally  removed  nil  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  the  Kp<Tch,  and  made  even 
her  brother  smile  wliiie  he  looked  annoyed  ; 
and  Lady  Temple  quietly  changed  the  conver- 
sation. Aliek  Keith  was  obliged  to  go  away 
early,  and  the  three  ladies  sat  long  in  the 
garden  outside  the  window,  in  the  summer 
twilight,  much  relishing  the  frank-hearted 
way  in  which  this  engaging  girl  talked  of 
herself  and  her  difficulties  to  Fanny  as  to  an 
old  friend,  and  to  Kachel.as  belonging  to 
Fanny.  I 
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**  1  am  afraid  that  1  was  very  naughty,'* 
she  said,  with  a  hand  laid  on  Lady  Templo'a, 
as  if  to  win  pardon  ;  *^  but  I  never  cmn  re- 
sist plaguing  that  dear  anxious  brother  of 
mine^  and  he  did  bo  dreadfully  take  to  heart 
the  absurdities  of  that  little  Charlie  CarletuD, 
as  if  any  one  with  brains  could  think  him 
good  for  anything  but  a  croquet  partner,  thai 
I  could  not  help  giving  a  little  gentle  titilla- 
tion.  1  saw  you  did  not  like  it,  dear  Ladj 
Temple,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

**  I  hope  I  did  not  vex  you,"  said  Fannj^ 
afraid  of  having  been  severe. 

**  Oh,  no,  indeed ;  a  little  cheek  just  makM 
one  feel  one  is  cared  for ;  "  and  they  kissed  af* 
fectionately :  '*  you  see  when  one  has  a  very 
wise  brother,  plaguing  is  irresistible,  lloir 
little  Stephana  will  plague  hers,  in  self-de- 
fence, with  so  many  to  keep  her  in  order !  *' 

'*  They  all  8pt)il  her." 

**  Ah,  this  is  the  golden  age.  See  what  it 
will  l)c  when  they  think  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  her !  Dear  Lady  Temple,  how  ooold 
you  send  him  home,  so  old  and  so  grave?  " 

*^  I  am  afraid  we  sent  him  home  very  ill. 
I  never  expected  to  see  him  so  perfectly  re- 
covered. I  could  hardly  believe  my  cyct 
when  Colonel  Keith  brought  him  to  the  car- 
riage not  in  the  least  lame." 

**•  Yes ;  and  it  was  half  against  his  wiH. 
He  would  have  been  almost  glad  to  be  a  lay 
curate  to  Uncle  George,  only  he  knew  if  he 
was  fit  for  service  my  father  would  have  been 
vexed  at  bis  giving  up  his  profession." 

**  Then  it  was  not  his  choice !  "  said 
Rachel. 

^*  Oh,  he  was  bom  a  soldier,  like  all  the 
rest  of  us,  c<iuldn't  help  it.  The  — th  is  oar 
home,  and  if  he  would  only  take  my  hint 
and  marry,  I  could  be  with  him  there,  now! 
liady  Temple,  do  pray  send  for  all  the  eligi- 
ble officers, — I  don*t  know  any  of  them  now, 
except  the  t^o  majors,  and  Alick  suspects  mj 
designs,  I  believe,  for  he  wont  tell  me  any- 
thing about  them."  ■ 

''My  dear!"  said  Fanny,  bewildei^, 
'*  how  you  talk  !  You  know  we  are  liTing  a 
very  quiet  life  here." 

''  Oh,  yes,  so  Alick  has  told  me ;  "  she  said, 
with  a  pretty  compunction  in  her  tone; 
''  you  must  be  patient  with  me ;  "  and  she 
kibscd  Fanny  *s  fingers  again  and  spoko  in  a 
gentler  way.  *'  I  am  used  to  bo  a  graat 
chatter-box,  and  nobody  proteated  hut 
Alick." 
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*'  I  wish  jou  would  tell  roe  about  bis  re- 
turn, my  dear,  he  ecemed  so  unfit  to  tratel 
when  your  po(>r  father  came  to  the  hills  and 
took  him  away  by  duk.  It  seemed  so  impos- 
sible he  could  bear  the  journey ;  he  could  not 
stand  or  lielp  himpelf  at  all,  and  had  constant 
returna  of  fever ;  but  they  said  the  long  sea 
voyage  M^as  the  only  chance,  and  that  in  In- 
dia he  could  nut  get  vigor  enough  to  begin  to 
recover.  [  wtiB  very  unhappy  about  him/' 
said  Funny,  innocently,  whilst  Kacbel  felt 
very  vigilant,  wondering  if  Fanny  were  the 
cause  of  the  change  his  sister  spoke  of. 

**  Yes,  the  voyaj^o  did  him  good ;  but  the 
tidings  of  papa*B  death  came  two  months  be- 
fore him,  and  Uncle  George's  eyes  were  in 
such  a  state  that  he  had  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark  ;  so  that  no  one  could  go  and  meet  the 
poor,  dear  lM>y  at  Southampton  but  Mr.  Lif- 
ford,  and  the  Hhock  of  the  news  ho  board 
brought  the  fever  back,  and  it  went  on  in- 
termitting fur  weeks  and  weeks.  We  had 
him  at  Littleworthy  at  first,  thinking  be  oould 
be  better  nursed  and  more  cheerful  there ; 
but  there  was  no  keeping  the  house  quiet 
enough.** 

**  Croquet!  "  Paid  Rachel. 

**  Everything !  *'  returned  Bessie.  •»  Four 
oourt8hi{>i4  in  more  or  less  progress,  besides 
a  few  flirtatious,  and  a  house  where  all  the 
neighbors  were  running  in  and  out  in  a  so- 
ciable way.  Our  loss  was  not  as  recent  there 
as  it  was  to  hirt,  and  they  were  only  nieces, 
so  we  could  nut  have  interfered  with  them  ; 
besides,  uiy  aunt  was  afraid  he  would  be  dull, 
and  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  her  conquer- 
ing hero,  and  everylxxly  came  and  compli- 
mented him,  and  c:itechized  him  whether  he 
believed  in  the  Indian  mutilations,  when, 
poor  fellow,  ho  had  seen  horrors  enough 
never  to  Ixmr  to  think  of  them,  except  when 
the  fever  bruoght  them  all  over  again.  I  am 
sure  there  was  excuse  enough  for  bia  being 
a  little  irriUible.*' 

*'  My  dear,'*  exclaimed  Fanny,  quite  hurt, 
*'  he  was  patience  itself  while  he  was  with 
us.'' 

'*  That'H  the  difference  between  illnoss  and 
recovery,  dear  Ijidy  Temple  !  I  don't  blame 
him.  Any  one  might  be  irritable  with  fresh 
undetected  ffplintcrs  of  bone  always  working 
themRclvcH  out,  nil  down  one  side:  and  donbts 
which  were  worst,  the  fingers  on,  or  the  fin- 
gera  off,  and  no  esenpc  from  folly  or  polite- 
ness, for  he  euuld  nut  even  use  a  crutch.    Oh, 
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DO,  I  don't  blame  bim ;  I  quite  excuse  the 
general  dislike  he  took  to  everything  at  pdor 
dear  Littleworthy.  He  viewed  it  all  like  that 
child  in  Mrs.  Browning*s  poem,  *  seeing 
tbroagh  tears  the  jugglers  leap,'  and  w« 
have  partaken  of  the  juggler  aspect  to  him 
ever  since !  " 

**  I  don^t  think  be  could  ever  be  very  irri- 
table," said  Fanny,  taking  the  accusation 
much  to  heart. 

•*  Sister  and  recovery !  "  lightly  said  Bes- 
sie, <*  they  encounter  what  no  one  else  does ! 
He  only  pined  for  Bishops  worthy,  and  when 
we  let  him  move  there,  after  the  first  month, 
he  and  my  uncle  were  happy.  I  stayed  there 
for  a  little  while,  but  I  was  only  in  the  way ; 
the  dear,  good  folks  were  always  putting 
themselves  out  on  my  account;  and  as  to 
Alick,  you  can't  think  bow  the  absence  of 
his  poor  *  swffn'douleur  *  invigorated  him. 
Every  day  I  found  him  able  to  put  more  point 
into  bis  cutting  compliments,  and  reading  to 
my  uncle  with  more  energy ;  till  at  last  by 
the  time  the  — th  came  home,  he  had  not  so 
much  as  a  stiff  leg  to  retire  upon.  Luckily 
be  and  my  uncle  both  cared  too  much  for  my 
poor  father's  wishes  for  bim  to  do  so  without, 
though  if  any  unlucky  chance  should  take 
Mr.  Lifford  away  from  my  uncle,  he  threat- 
ens coming  to  supply  the  vacancy,  unless  I 
should,  and  that  is  past  hope." 

**  Your  home  is  with  your  uncle,"  affirmed 
Rachel. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  mournfully,  ^*  dear  Little- 
worthy was  too  happy  to  last.  It  broke  it- 
self up  by  its  own  charms, — all  married  and 
gone,  and  the  last  rose  of  summer  in  my  poor 
person  must  float  away.  Jane  wants  her 
mother  and  not  me,  and  my  uncle  will  submit 
to  me  as  cheerfully  as  to  other  necessary  evils. 
It  is  not  myself  that  I  fear  for ;  I  shall  ba 
very  happy  with  tlie  dear  uncle,  but  it  will 
be  a  dreadful  overthrow  to  his  habiU." 

f*  I  do  not  see  why  it  need  be,"  said 
Rachel. 

**  What!  two  old  baobelors  with  a  young 
lady  turned  in  on  tbem  !  And  the  house- 
keeper—think of  her  feelings  !  " 

t<  I  do  not  think  you  need  be  uneasy,  my 
dear,"  said  Fanny.  **  Your  brother  is  oon- 
vinoed  that  it  will  be  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  Mr.  Clare  to  have  you ;  and 
though  there  may  be  difficulties  at  first,  I 
am  sure  anybody  must  be  the  happier  for 
having  you ;  "  and  she  oaressed  the  upturned 
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face,  ^vhich   responded  warmly,  but  with  a 
sigh. 

*' Alick  is  no  judge!  lie  is  the  child  of 
the  house,  nnd  nij  uncle  and  Mr.  LifTord  don't 
feel  complete  without  him.  My  uncle  is  qb 
fond  of  me  as  can  be,  and  he  and  I  could  get 
on  b(>nuti fully  ;  but  then  Mr.  Lifford  is  im- 
practicable." 

**  Impracticable?  "  said  Rachel,  taking  up 
the  long  wtird.  **  He  objects  to  your  exert- 
ing yourself  in  the  parish.  I  know  what 
that  in." 

"  P>'»y,  Rachel,"  said  Fanny,  imploringly,. 
— »*  pray  don't  say  any  thing  against  him  !  I 
am  very  sorry  he  has  annoyed  you,  but  I  do 
like  him." 

**  Oh,  does  he  play  croquet  ?  "  cried  Bessie. 

**  I  gnthi-r,"  said  Rachel,  in  her  impres- 
sive tone,  a  little  disappointed,  **  that  by  im- 
practicable you  mean  one  who  will  not  play 
croquet." 

**  You  have  hit  it!"  laughed  Bessie 
•*  Who  will  neither  play  at  croquet  nor  let 
one  work  except  in  his  way.  Well,  there 
are  hopes  for  you.  I  euro  the  curates  of 
every  cure  I  come  near,  except,  of  course, 
the  cure  that  touches  me  most  nearly.  The 
Bhoemaker's  wife  goes  the  worst  shod  !  1*11 
tame  3*0 urs." 

**  My  dear,  I  can't  have  poor  Mr.  Touchett 
made  game  of." 

**  I  wont  make  game  of  him,  dear  Lady 
Temple,  only  make  him  play  a  game." 

**  But  you  said  Alick  did  not  approve," 
said  Fanny,  with  the  dimmest  possible  ideas 
of  what  croquet  waff,  and  believing  it  a  wick- 
ed flirtation  trap  that  figured  in  Punch, 

•*  Oh,  that's  fudge  on  Master  Alick's  part! 
Just  the  remains  of  his  old  miseries,  poor 
fellow.  What  he  wants  is  love  !  Now  heMl 
meet  his  fate  some  of  these  days  ;  and  as  he 
can't  meet  three  Englishwomen  without  a 
mallet  in  hand,  love  and  croquet  will  come 
together." 

**  Alick  is  very  good,"  went  on  Lady  Tem- 
ple, not  answering,  but  arguing  with  herself 
whether  this  opposition  could  be  right. 
'*  Colonel  Hammond  gave  me  such  an  account 
of  him,  so  valuable  and  excellent  among  the 
men,  and  doing  all  that  is  possible  for  their 
welfare,  interesting  himself  about  theii  libra- 
ry, and  the  regimental  school  and  all.  The 
colonel  said  he  wished  only  that  he  was  a 
little  more  easy  and  popular  among  the  young 
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officers ;  but  so  many  of  bis  own  staoding 
were  gone  by  the  time  he  joined  again,  that 
he  lives  almost  too  much  to  himself,  roads  a 
good  deal,  and  is  most  exemplary,  but  does 
not  quite  make  his  influence  as  available  as 
it  mii^ht  be."" 

**  That's  just  it !  "  cried  Bessie,  eagerly ; 
**  the  boy  is  a  lazy  boy,  and  wants  HhakiDg 
up,  or  he'll  get  savage  and  no  good.  Can't 
you  see,  by  the  way  he  uses  his  poor  little 
sister,  what  an  awful  don  Captain  Keith  must 
be  to  a  schoolboy  of  an  ensign  ?  He  must  be 
taught  toleration  and  hunted  into  amiabil- 
ity, or  he'll  be  the  most  terrible  Turk  by  the 
time  he  is  a  colonel ;  and  you  are  the  only 
person  that  can  do  it,  dear  Lady  Temple." 

Rachel  did  not  much  like  this,  but  it  was 
60  prettily  and  playfully  said  that  the  pleasing 
impression  was  quite  predominant ;  and  when 
Rachel  took  leave,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  vex- 
ation that  a  person  whom  she  had  begun  to 
esteem  should  be  hard  upon  this  bright,  en- 
gaging sister.  Yet  it  might  be  well  if  Fanny 
took  note  of  the  admission  that  he  could  be 
irritable  as  well  as  stern,  and  sometimes  mis- 
taken in  his  judgments.  What  would  the  colo- 
nel say  to  all  this  ?  The  colonel — here  he  was 
coming  back  again  into  ber  imagination. 
Another  symptom  ! 

The  brother  left  the  field  entirely  to  his 
sister  for  the  present  ;  he  was  a  good  deal 
occupied  after  his  leave,  and  other  officers 
being  away,  he  was  detained  at  Avoncester, 
and  meantime  Bessie  Keith  took  all  hearts 
by  storm  with  her  gay  good-humor  and  eager 
sympathy.  By  the  end  of  the  first  morning, 
she  had  been  to  the  stable  with  a  swarm  of 
boys,  patted  and  learned  the  names  of  all 
the  ponies ;  she  was  on  the  warmest  terms^ 
with  the  young  spaniel  that,  to  the  Curtises' 
vexation,  one  of  the  officers  had  given  Conrade, 
and  was  always  getting  into  the  way:  she 
had  won  Alison  by  telling  her  of  Mr.  Clare's 
recollection  of  Ermine's  remarkable  beauty 
and  intelligence,  and  charmed  Ermine  herself 
by  his  kind  messages  and  her  own  sunshiny 
brightness  ;  she  had  delighted  Mrs.  Curtis  and 
Grace  by  appreciating  their  views  and  their 
flowers ;  she  had  discussed  hymnals  and 
chants  with  Mr.  Touchett,  and  promised  her 
services  ;  she  had  given  a  brilliant  object  les- 
son at  Mrs.  Kelland's,  and  received  one  her- 
self in  lace-making  ;  and  had  proved  herself, 
to  Rachers   satisfaction,    equally  practical 
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snd  well  rend.  All  the  outer  world  was  aek- 
ing,  **  Ilnve  you  seen  the  young  lady  with 
Lady  Temple?" 

Nothing  came  amius  to  her,  from  the  antiq- 
uity of  man  1o  Stephana's  first  words ;  and 
whether  she  taught  Grace  new  stitches, 
played  cricket  with  Conrade,  made  boats  for 
Cyril,  prattled  with  Lady  Temple,  or  studied 
with  Rachel,  all  was  done  with  grace,  zest, 
and  sympathy  peculiarly  her  own.  Two 
practisings  at  the  school  removed  the  leaden 
drawl,  and  lessened  the  twang  of  the  choir  ; 
and  Mr.  Touchett  looked  quite  exalted,  while 
eren  Rachel  owned  that  she  had  hardly 
believed  her  ears. 

Rachel  and  she  constituted  themselves  par- 
ticular friends,  and  Grace  kept  almost  aloof 
in  the  fear  of  disturbing  them.  She  had 
many  friends,  and  this  was  the  first,  except 
Ermine  Williams,  to  whom  Rachel  had  taken, 
since  a  favorite  comj^anion  of  her  youth 
had  disappointed  her  by  a  foolish  marriage. 
Bessie*B  confidences  had  a  vigor  in  them  that 
even  Rachel's  half-wny  meetings  could  not 
check,  and  then  the  sharp,  clever  things  she 
would  tiay,  in  accordance  Mith  Rachel's  views, 
were  more  sympathetic  than  anything  she  had 
met  with.    It  was  another  new  charm  to  life. 

One  great  pleasure  they  enjoyed  together 
was  bathing.  The  Ilomestead  posscssiHi  a 
little  cove  of  its  own  under  the  rocks,  where 
there  was  a  bathing- house,  and  full  perfec- 
tion of  arrangement  for  young  ladies'  aqua- 
tic enjoyment,  in  safety  and  atjsolute  privacy. 
Riichel's  vigorous  strength  and  health  had 
been  greatly  promoted  by  her  familiarity 
with  suit  water,  and  Ik'h^ie  was  in  ecstasies  at 
the  naiad  performances  they  shared  together 
on  the  smooth  bit  of  sandy  sliore,  where  they 
dabbled  and  floated  fearlcKsly.  One  morning, 
when  they  had  been  down  very  early  to  be 
beforehand  with  the  tide,  which  put  a  stop 
to  their  enjoyment  long  Ijefore  the  hreakfaht- ' 
hour,  Bcfitjie  anked  if  they  could  not  profit  by  j 
their  leisure  to  climb  round  the  edge  of  the  I 
cliffs  instead  of  returning  by  the  direct  path,  ] 
and  Rachel  agreed,  with  tht?  greater  pleanure 
that  it  was  an  enterpribe  slie  had  seldom 
performed. 

Very  beautiful,  though  adventurous,  was 
the  walk, — now  on  the  brow  of  the  steep  cliff, 
looking  down  on  the  wat«T  or  on  little  Iwys 
of  shingle  ;  now  tiirough  bits  of  thicket  that , 
held  out  brambles  to  entjingle  the  long  tresses 
•titmming  on  their  shoulders  ;  always  in  the  \ 


brisk  morning  air,  that  filled  them  with 
strength  and  spirit,  laughing,  joking,  calling 
to  one  another  and  to  Conrade's  little  dog, 
that,  like  every  other  creature,  had  attached 
itself  to  Bessie,  and  had  followed  her  from 
Myrtlewood  that  morning,  to  the  vexation  of 
Rachel,  who  had  no  love  for  dogs  in  their 
early  youth. 

They  were  beyond  the  grounds  of  the 
Homestead,  but  had  to  go  a  little  further  to 
get  into  the  path,  when  they  paused  above  a 
sort  of  dip  or  amphitheatre  of  rock  around 
a  little  bay,  whilst  Rachel  began  telling  of 
the  smugglers'  traditions  that  haunted  the 
place.  How  much  brandy  and  silk  had  there 
been  landed  in  the  time  of  the  great  French 
war,  and  how  once,  when  hard  pressed,  a 
party  of  smugglers,  taking  a  short  cut  in  the 
moonlight  midnight  across  the  Homestead 
gardens,  had  encountered  an  escaped  Guinea- 
pig,  and  no  doubt  taking  it  for  the  very  rat 
without  a  tail  in  whose  person  Macbeth 's 
witch  was  to  do,  and  to  do,  and  to  do,  had 
been  nearly  scared  out  of  their  wits. 

Her  story  was  cut  short  by  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress from  the  dog,  and  looking  down,  they 
perceived  that  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
creepingahout  the  rocks,  and  had  descended 
to  the  little  cove,  whence  he  was  incapable  of 
climbing  up  again.  They  called  encourag- 
ingly, and  pretended  to  move  away,  but  he 
only  moaned  more  despairingly,  and  leaped  in 
vain. 

'*  He  has  hurt  his  foot!  "  exclaimed  Ra- 
chel ;  '*  I  must  go  down  after  him.  Yes,  Don, 
yes,  poor  fellow.  I'm  coming." 

**  My  dear  Curtia,  don't  leap  into  the 
gulf!  " 

**  Oh,  it  is  no  great  height,  and  the  tide 
will  soon  fill  up  this  place." 

**  Don't !  don't !  You'll  never  be  able  to 
get  up  again." 

But  Rachel  was  already  scrambling  down, 
and,  in  effect,  she  was  sure-footed  and  used 
to  her  own  eragn,  nor  was  the  distance  much 
alxive  thirty  feet,  so  that  she  was  soon  safe 
on  the  shingle,  to  the  extreme  relief  of  poor 
Don,  sliown  by  gniteful  whines;  but  he  was 
still  eviiiently  in  pain,  and  Rachel  thought 
his  Ifg  was  broken.  And  how  to  get  up  the 
rock,  with  a  spaniel  that,  when  she  tried  to 
lift  it,  IxK^ame  apparently  twice  the  size  she 
had  always  believed  it,  and  where  both 
hands  as  well  as  feet  were  required,  with  the 
sea  fast  advancing  too. 
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♦*  My  dear  Rachel,  you  will  only  break 
jour  neck,  too  ;  it  is  quite  Tain  to  try  ! '' 

<*If  you  could  just  come  to  that  first  rock, 
perhaps  I  could  push  him  up  to  you  !  *' 

Bessie  came  to  it,  but  screamed.  **  Ob, 
I'm  not  steady  ;  I  couldn't  do  it!  Besides, 
it  would  hurt  him  so,  and  I  know  you  would 
fall !  Poor  fellow,  it  is  very  sad  ;  but  in- 
deed, Rachel,  your  life  is  more  precious  than 
a  dog's ! '» 

•*  I  can't  leave  him  to  drown,"  said  Rachel, 
naking  a  desperate  scramble,  and  almost 
overbalancing  herself.  '*  Here,  if  you  could 
'  only  get  him  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck,  it 
would  not  hurt  him  so  much  ;  poor  Don, 
yes,  poor  fellow!  "  as  he  whined,;  but  still 
showed  his  confidence,  in  the  touching  man- 
ner of  a  sensible  dog,  knowing  he  is  hurt 
for  his  good.  Bessie  made  another  attempt, 
but,  unused  to  rocks,  she  was  uneasy  about 
her  footing,  and  merely  frightened  herself. 

'*  Indeed,"  she  said,  ''I  had  better  run 
and  call  some  one :  1  wont  be  long,  and  you 
are  really  quite  safe." 

"  Yes,  quite  safe.  If  you  were  down  here 
and  I  above,  I  am  sure  we  could  do  it  easily." 

**  Ah !  but  Pm  no  cragswoman ;  I'll  be 
back  instantly." 

<'  That  way,  that's  the  shortest ;  call  to 
Zack  or  his  father  !  "  cried  Rachel,  as  the 
light  figure  swiftly  disappeared,  leaving  her 
a  little  annoyed  at  her  predicament.  She 
was  not  at  all  alarmed  for  herself ;  there  was 
no  real  danger  of  drowning  ;  she  could  at  any 
moment  get  up  the  rock  herself  if  she  chose 
to  leave  the  dog  to  its  fate;  but  that  she 
oould  not  bear  to  think  of,  and  she  even 
thought  the  stimulus  of  necessity  might  prove 
the  mother  of  invention,  if  succor  should  not 
oome  before  that  lapping  flux  and  reflux  of 
water  should  have  crept  up  the  shingly  beach 
on  which  she  stood ;  but  she  was  anxious, 
and  felt  more  and  more  drawn  to  the  poor 
dog,  so  suffering,  yet  so  patient  and  confiding. 
Nor  did  she  like  the  awkwardness  of  being 
helped  in  what  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  at 
all  to  a  native,  and  would  not  have  been,  had 
her  companion  been  Grace  or  even  Conrade. 
Her  hope  was  that  her  ally  Zack  would  come, 
as  she  had  directed  Bessie  towards  the  cot- 
tage ;  but,  behold,  after  a  wearily  long  inter- 
val, it  was  no  blue  jacket  that  appeared,  but 
a  round  black  sea-side  hat,  and  a  sort  of  easy 
derioal-looking  drees,  that  Bessie  was  flut- 
tering before ! 


Few  words  were  required,  the  stranger^a 
height  and  length  of  arm  did  all  that  was 
needful,  and  Dan  was  placed  in  safety  with 
loss  pain  and  outcry  than  could  have  been 
hoped,  Rachel  ascending  before  the  polite 
stranger  had  time  to  offer  his  assistance.  The 
dog*s  hurt  was,  he  agreed  with  Rachel,  a 
broken  leg,  and  his  offer  of  carrying  it  home 
could  not  be  refused,  especially  as  he  touched 
it  with  remarkable  tenderness  and  dexterity^ 
adding  that  with  a  splint  or  two,  he  thought 
he  had  surgery  enough  to  set  the  limb. 

They  were  much  nearer  the  Homestead 
than  to  Myrtlewood,  and  as  it  had  been 
already  agreed  that  Bessie  should  break&at 
there,  the  three  bent  their  steps  op  the  hill 
as  fast  as  might  be,  in  consideration  of  Mra, 
Curtis's  anxieties.  Bessie  in  a  state  of  great 
exultation  and  amusement  at  the  romantio 
adventure,  Rachel  somewhat  put  out  at  the 
untoward  mishap  that  obliged  her  to  be  be- 
holden to  one  of  the  casual  visitors,  against 
whom  her  mother  had  such  a  prejudice. 

Still,  the  gentleman  himself  was  far  from 
objectionable,  in  appearance  or  manner ;  his 
air  was  that  of  an  -educated  man,  bis  dress 
that  of  a  clergyman  at  large,  his  face  keen. 
Rachel  remembered  to  have  met  him  once  or 
twice  in  the  town  within  the  last  few  days, 
and  wondered  if  he  could  be  a  person  who 
had  called  in  at  the  lace  school  and  asked  so 
many  questions  that  Mrs.  Eelland  had  decid- 
ed that  he  could  bo  after  no  good ;  he  must 
be  one  of  the  parliament  folks  that  they  sent 
down  to  take  the  bread  out  of  children's 
mouths  by  not  letting  them  work  as  many 
hours  as  was  good  for  them.  Not  quite  be- 
lieving in  a  government  commission  on  laoe- 
making  grievances,  Rachel  was  still  prepared 
to  greet  a  kindred  spirit  of  philanthropy, 
and  as  she  reflected  more,  thought  that  per- 
haps it  was  well  that  an  introduction  had 
been  procured  on  any  terms. 

So  she  thawed  a  little,  and  did  not  leave 
all  the  civility  to  Miss  Keith,  but  graciously 
responded  to  the  stranger *s  admiration  of  the 
views,  the  exquisite  framings  of  the  summer 
sea  and  sky  made  by  tree,  rock,  and  rising 
ground,  and  the  walks  so  well  laid  out  on  the 
little  headland,  now  on  smooth  turf,  now 
bordering  slopes  wild  with  fern  and  mountain 
ash,  now  amid  luxuriant  exotic  shrubs  that 
attested  the  mildness  of  Avonmouth  winters. 

When  they  came  near  the  front  of  the 
house,  Rachel  took  man  and  dog  in  through 
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tbe  open  window  of  her  own  sitting-room, 
snd  hastened  to  provide  him  with  bandages 
and  splints,  leaving  Bessie  to  reassure  Mrs. 
Curtis  that  no  human  limbs  were  broken, 
and  that  no  one  was  even  wet  to  the  skin ; 
nay,  Bessie  had  even  the  tact  to  spare  Mrs. 
Curtis  the  romantio  coloring  that  delighted 
herself.  Grace  had  followed  Rachel  to  assist 
at  the  operation,  and  was  equally  delighted 
with  its  neatness  and  tenderness,  as  well  as 
equally  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  asking 
the  performer  fii-st  to  wash  his  hands  and 
then  to  eat  his  breakfast,  both  which  kind 
proposals  he  accepted  with  diffident  gratitude, 
first  casting  a  glance  around  the  apartment, 
which,  though  he  said  nothing,  conveyed 
that  he  was  profoundly  struck  with  the  to- 
kens of  occupation  that  it  contained.  Tbe 
breakfast  was,  in  the  Brst  place,  a  very  hun- 
gry one  ;  indeed,  Bessie  had  been  too  raven- 
ous to  wait  till  the  surgery  was  over,  and  was 
already  arrived  at  her  second  egg  when  the 
others  appeared,  and  the  story  had  again  to 
bo  told  to  the  mother,  and  her  warm  thanks 
given.  Mrs.  Curtis  did  not  like  strangers 
when  they  ^ere  only  names,  but  let  her  be 
brought  in  contact,  and  her  good-nature 
made  her  friendly  at  once,  above  all  in  her 
own  houMC.  The  stranger  was  so  grave  and 
quiet,  too,  not  at  all  presuming,  and  making 
light  of  his  services,  but  only  afraid  ho  had 
been  trespassing  on  the  Ilumestead  grounds. 
These  incursions  of  the  season  visitors  were 
to  great  a  grievance  at  the  Homestead  that 
Mrs.  Curtis  highly  approved  his  forbear- 
ance, whilst  she  was  pleased  with  his  tribute 
to  her  scenery,  which  he  evidently  ad- 
mired with  an  artistic  eye.  Love  of  sketch- 
ing bad  brought  him  to  Avonmouth ;  and 
before  ho  took  leave,  Mrs.  Curtis  had  accord- 
ed him  that  permission  to  draw  in  her  little 
peninsula  for  which  many  a  young  lady  be- 
low was  sighing  and  murmuring,  lie  thanked 
ber  with  a  melancholy  look,  confessing  that 
in  his  circumstances  his  pencil  was  his  toy 
and  his  solace. 

**  Once  ajcain,  that  landscape  painter!** 
exclaimed  Bessie,  with  uplifted  liands,  as 
tuon  as  both  he  and  Mrs.  Curtis  were  out  of 
earshot,  '*  an  adventure  at  last !  " 

•*  Ni»t«tall,*'Baid  Kachel, gravely;  **  there 
was  neitlier  alarm  nor  danger.'* 

**  Prceistely  ;  the  nHnnncu  minus  the  disa- 
gre«*ableH.  Only  tlie  sea  monster  wanting. 
Young  Alcides,  and  ruck,— you  stood  there 
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for  sacrifice,  I  was  the  weeping  Dardaniao 
dames.** 

£ven  Grace  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
mischief  of  the  one,  and  the  earnest  serioua- 
nesfi  of  the  other. 

'*  Now,  Bessie,  I  entreat  that  you  will  not 
make  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  most  simple  af- 
fair,** implored  Rachel. 

**  I  promise  not  to  make  one  ;  but  doo*t 
blame  mo  if  it  makes  itself.*' 

^'  It  cannot,  unless  some  of  us  tell  tbe 
story." 

•*  What,  do  you  expect  the  young  Alcides 
to  hold  his  tongue  ?  That  is  more  than  can 
be  hoped  of  mortal  landscape  painter.** 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  call  him  so.  I  am 
sure  ho  is  a  clergyman.*' 

**  Landscape  painter,  I  would  lay  you  anj- 
thing  you  please.** 

**  Nay,**  said  Grace,  **  according  to  ^ou, 
that  is  just  what  he  ought  not  to  be.** 

**  I  do  not  understand  what  diverts  you  so 
much,*'  said  Rachel,  growing  lofty  in  her  dis- 
pleasure. **  What  matters  it  what  the  man 
may  be?'' 

^*  That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  see,*'  re- 
turned Bessie. 

Poor  Rachel,  a  grave  and  earnest  person 
like  her  had  little  chance  with  one  so  full  of 
playful  wit  and  fun  as  Bessie  Keith,  to  whom 
her  very  dignity  and  susceptibility  of  annoy- 
ance made  her  the  better  game.  To  have  in- 
volved the  grave  Rachel  in  such  a  parody  of 
an  adventure  was  perfectly  irresistible  to  her, 
and  to  expect  absolute  indifference  to  it  would, 
as  Grace  felt,  have  been  expecting  mere  stu- 
pidity. Indeed,  there  was  forbearance  in  not 
pushing  Rachel  farther  at  the  moment ;  but 
proceeding  to  tell  the  tale  at  Myrtlewood, 
whither  Grace  accompanied  Bessie,  as  a 
guard  against  possible  madcap  versions  capa* 
bio  of  misoonstruction. 

'*  Yes,'*  said  Rachel  to  herself, ''  I  see  now 
what  Captain  Keith  regrets.  Uis  sister,  with 
all  her  fine  powers  and  abilities,  has  had 
her  Ume  lowered  to  the  hateful  conventional 
style  of  wit  that  would  put  one  to  the  blush 
for  the  smallest  mishap.  I  hope  he  will  not 
come  over  till  it  is  forgotten,  for  the  very 
sight  of  his  disapproval  would  incite  her  fur- 
ther. I  am  glad  the  colonel  is  not  here. 
Here,  of  course,  he  is,  in  my  imagination. 
Why  should  I  be  referring  everything  to  him, 
— 1 ,  who  used  to  be  so  independent  ?  Suppose 
this  nonsense  gave  him  umbrago?  Let  it.  I 
might  then  have  light  thrown  on  his  feelings, 
and  my  own.  At  any  rate,  I  will  not  be  oon* 
scions,  if  this  stranger  be  really  worth  no* 
tioe,  as  I  think  ho  is,  I  will  trample  on  her 
ridicule,  and  show  how  little  I  esteem  it." 
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From  The  N.  Y.  Evening  Poft. 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

ATION  OF  HIS  SEYENTIKTH  BIBTHDAT. 

No  more  graceful  and  cordial  tribute  of  re- 
spect has  ever  been  paid,  in  this  country,  to  a 
literary  man  than  that  which  was  given  to 
Mr.  Bryant,  by  the  members  of  the  Century 
Club,  on  the  occasion  of  his  attaining  his  sev- 
entieth birthday.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
club  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  an  active  member, 
seldom  absent,  when  in  town,  from  its  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings,  and  always  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  its  welfare.  It  was,  there- 
fore, eminently  fitting  that  this  testimonial 
should  como  from  the  club,  and  probably  from 
no  other  source  could  Mr.  Bryant  have  felt 
so  pleased  to  receive  it.  Without  being  a 
public  demonstration,  it  yet  possessed  enough 
of  that  clement  to  warrant  us  in  giving  to  our 
readers  this  slight  account  of  the  proceedings. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  the  mem- 
bers and  invited  guests  began  to  assemble  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Century,  which  were  taste- 
fully adorned  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
natural  flowers,  the  national  colors,  and  other 
appropriate  and  suggestive  decorations.  A 
large  collection  of  pictures  and  statuary  gave 
an  additional  charm  to  the  apartments,  and 
in  the  large  room,  where  the  exercises  took 
place,  tCn  tablets  hung  against  the  walls,  in- 
scribed with  the  following  quotations  from 
Mr.  Bryant ^8  poems  : — 

«*  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippei's.*' 

««  Well  has  Nature  kept  the  truth 
She  promised  to  thy  earliest  youth  ; 
The  radiant  beauty  shed  abrojid 
On  all  the  glorious  works  of  God 
Shows  freshly,  to  thy  sobered  eye, 
Each  charm  it  wore  in  days  gone  by.*' 

«*  Dreary  are  the  years  when  the  eye  can  look  no 
longer 
With  delight  on  nature,  or  hope  on  human 
kind  ; 
Oh,  may  those  that  whiten  my  temples,  as  they 
pass  me,  ^ 

Leave  the  heart  unfrozen,  and  spare  the 
cheerful  mind." 

••  His  love  of  truth,  too  warm,  too  strong 
For  hope  or  fear  to  chain  or  chill, 
His  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong, 

Bum  in  the  breasts  ho  kindled  stilL" 

**  Still  came  and  lingered  on  the  sight, — 
Of  flowers  and  streams  the  bloom  and  light 


And  glory  of  the  stars  and  soil ; 
And  these  and  poetry  are  ona*' 

'*  For  thou  host  taught  us,  with  delighted  m. 
To  gaze  upon  the  mountains — ^to  behold 
With  deep  atfection  the  pure,  ample  sky. 

And  clouds  along  its  blue  abysses  rolled— 
To  love  the  song  of  waters,  and  to  hear 
The  melody  of  winds  with  charmed  ear.'* 

'*  In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet,  would  that  I 
Might  wear  out  life,  like  thee,  'mid  bowers  and 

brooks. 
And  dearer  yet,  the  sunshine  of  kind  looks, 
And  music  of  kind  voices  ever  nigh !  " 

"  Wisely,  my  son,  while  yet  thy  days  are  long. 
And  this  fair  change  of  seasons  passes  slow. 
Gather  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  yield, 
All  that  they  teach  of  virtue,  of  pure  thoughts. 
And  kind  affections,  reverence  for  thy  God, 
And  for  thy  brethren." 

'*  Let  the  mimic  canvas  show 
His  calm,  benevolent  features  ;  let  the  light 
Stream  on  his  deeds  of  love,  that  shunn^  the 
sight 
Of  all  but  Heaven,  and,  in  the  book  of  fame. 
The  glorious  records  of  his  virtues  write, 
Alid  hold  it  up  to  men,  and  bid  them  claim 
A  palm  like   his,  and  catch  from  him  the 
hallowed  flame.*' 

"  The  secret  wouldst  thou  know. 

To  touch  the  heart  or  fire  the  blood  at  will  T 
Let  thine  own  eyes  o'erflow. 

Let  the  lips  quiver  with  the  passionate  thrill. 
Seize  the  great  thought,  ere  yet  its  power  be 

past. 
And  bind  in  words  the  fleet  emotions  fist." 

At  the  side  of  the  room,  facing  the  main 
doorway,  was  a  dais,  on  which  Mr.  Bryant 
and  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  president  of  the  club, 
occupied  seats.  Behind  their  chairs  were 
wreaths  of  evergreens,  branches  of  palms,  and 
a  harp  woven  of  immortelles  and  violets,  and 
draper]  al>ovo  all  was  the  American  flag. 
Baskets  of  rare  flowers  stood  on  the  mantle- 
pieces  at  either  end  of  the  room,  and  around 
the  balcony,  occupied  by  the  band  and  choral 
singers,  other  garlands  were  festooned.  Many 
ladies  were  present. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   BANCROFT. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  band  began  to  play 
**  Hail  to  the  Chief,*'  the  invited  guests, 
among  whom  were  Emerson,  Holmes,  Willis, 
Street,  Tuckcrman,  Boker,  Read.  Stoddard, 
Taylor,  etc.,  together  with  the  president  and 
the  poet,  entered  the  room.  At  the  ooncla- 
sion  of  the  music,  Mr.  Brancroft,  in  well- 
ohosen^ words,  addressed  Mr..  Bryant,  ooa- 
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gratulating  him  upon  having  attained  to  his 
tbretticore  yctirs  and  ten,  and  trusting  that 
he  would  IxjBpared  to  the  **  Century,"  to  his 
home,  and  to  iiis  country  yet  many  years  to 
come.  He  mentioned  in  his  remarks  that  it 
had  been  said  of  some  poet  that  he  had  never 
written  a  line  which,  when  dying,  he  would 
wish  to  blot,  and  so  it  might  be  said  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  that  he  had  written  no  verso  which 
his  readers  M'ould  not  forever  treasure  in 
tJieir  hearts.  He  spoke  of  the  many  years 
he  bad  known  Mr.  Bryant,  and  the  high  ap- 
preciation he  hud  always  entertained  of  him 
both  as  a  man  and  a  poet.  Those  who  had 
iiiiled,  in  Mr.  Bryant^s  early  career,  to  ap- 
preciate and  acknowledge  his  genius,  had  long 
since  discovered  their  error,  and  none  now 
living  but  was  willing  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
powers.  N«n withstanding  his  years,  Mr. 
Bryant's  eye  was  still  undimmed,  his  form 
a  erect  and  his  step  as  elastic  as  it  was  in 
his  youth,  and  his  mind  as  strong  and  his 
fancy  as  prolific.  lie  was  destined,  the 
spi^aker  hoped,  to  be  spared  many  years,  and 
write  many  more  noble  and  spirited  poems 

MR.    BRVANT's   response. 

Mr.  Bryant  responded  in  a  brief  speech, 
thanking  the  *'  Century  ''  for  its  kindness  in 
thus  honoring  him,  and  congratulating  it 
upon  the  uhility  of  the  present  president,  the 
historian  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
former  incumlient,  the  fine  scholar  and  writer. 
Mr.  Brynnt  drew  a  graphic  picture  of  what 
the  world  would  l>e  if  it  were  made  up  en- 
tirely of  old  men,  and  expressed  his  thank- 
fulness that  there  were  youths  and  maidens 
to  laugh  and  to  Ix)  merry 

Mr.  Bryant  said  that  in  looking  upon  those 
assembled  around  him,  ho  missed  many  of 
his  earlier  associates  whom  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  welcome  on  this  occasion.  Of 
these  were  he  who  had  written  the  ••  Bucca- 
neer," one  of  the  most  spirited  poems  of  the 
language,  Dana ;  and  he  who  wrote  the 
*•  Croakers  "  and  **  Marco  Bozzaris,**  whose 
wit  and  humor  were  so  closely  allied  with  the 
pathetic  and  the  grand ;  and  the  Quaker  poet, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  peaceful  creed,  had 
given  us  some  of  the  most  warlike  and  spirit- 
stirring  songs  of  the  times;  and  the  witty 
author  of  the  **  Bigiow  Papers;"  and  Pier- 
pout  and  Longfellow  and  Sprague ;  but  be 
was  glad  to  perceive  that  the  **  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  "  was  present,  he  who  wrote 
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that  noble  poem,  commencing  **  Ay,  tear 
her  tattered  ensign  down,**  and  that  he  who 
had  extracted  poetry  from  the  song  of  the 
humble-bee  was  also  present. 

A   CHANT. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bryant^s  remarks, 
the  following  cimnt,  written  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, the  music  by  Louis  Lang,  was  sung  bj 
the  chorus  boys  of  Trinity  Church  : — 

WILLIAM  CULLBN   BRYANT. 

▲    CHANT    POB    UIS    SEVEMTIETU    BIBTUOAT. 

BY    BATABD    TAYLOB. 

Set  to  Music  by  Louii  Lang. 
I. 
One  hour  be  silent,  sounds  of  war  ! 

Delay  the  battle  he  foretold. 
And  let  the  bard's  triuiliphnnt  star 
Pour  down  from  heaven  its  mildest  gold. 


Let  Fame,  that  plucks  but  laurel  now 
For  loyal  heroes,  turn  away. 

And  twine,  to  crown  her  Poet's  brow. 
The  greener  garland  of  the  bay. 


For  he,  our  earliest  minstrel,  fills 
The  land  with  echoes,  sweet  and  long. 

Gives  lanf^ungc  to  her  silent  hills, 
And  bids  her  rivers  move  to  song. 


The  Phosphor  of  the  N.ition's  dawn. 
Sole  risen  above  our  tuneless  coiist, 

As  Helper,  now,  his  lamp  burns  on, — 
The  leader  of  the  starry  host. 


He  sings  of  mountains  and  of  strenms. 
Of  storied  field  and  haunted  d^de  ; 

Yet  hears  a  voioe  through  all  \m  dreams 
Which  says,  **  The  good  shall  yet  prevalL* 

VI. 

Ho  sings  of  Truth  ;  he  sings  of  Right ; 

He  singH  of  Freedom,  and  his  straiua 
March  with  our  armies  to  the  fight, 

Riug  in  the  bondmen's  foiUog  chains. 


God,  bid  him  live,  till  in  her  pkco 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  again  shall  rise^— 

The  *•  mother  of  a  mighty  race," 
Falfil  her  Poet's  prophecies. 

[Oh.  fair  young  mother  !  on  thy  brow, 
Sliall  sit  a  nobler  gmoe  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightaeas  of  thy  skies. 
The  tbroDging  years  in  glury  rise,  eto.,  ete. 
BarA.'fT's  PoKMB.] 

LETTERS. 

The  chant  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
seTeral  letters  from  in? ited  guests  who  wero 
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unable  to  be  present.    Among  tbem  were  lei-  IVom  Hie  i 

ten  from  Lnngfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  LUCY  AIKIN.» 

Halleck.    The  president  then  called  npon  Miss  LucT  AiKur  had  all  ibe  qualitief  of  a 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  made  a  few  per-  lively  oooYerser,— not  merely  lively  io  tbe 

tinent  and  pleasing  remarks;   and    poems  feminine  sense,  that  is,  full  of atiimatioo  and 

were  read  by  Mrs.  Howe,  Boker,of  Philadel*  intellectual  tact,  but  liToly  also  in  tba  mas- 

phia,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     The  lat-  culine  sense,  with  quick  appreciation  of  Intel- 

ter  was  filled  with  sparkling  gems  of  thought,  lectual  distinctions,  as  well  as  the  quiok  bn- 

and  was  rapturously  applauded.  mor  which  accommodates  intellectual  distino- 

tions  to  the  society  to  which  they  are  appro- 

TH«  artist's  album.  priate.    Of  sucb  a  person  a  book  that  only 

The  presentation  to  Mr.  Bryant  of  a  port-  includes  a  few  miscellanies  and  letters  oan  of 

folio,  containing  sketches  by  more  thah  forty  «>"«©  give  but  a  rery  inadequate  specimen. 


artists,  members  of  the  Century,  was  then  Miss  Aikin   was  not  a  writer  of  that 

made  by  the  president.     We  recall  *»  An  Au-  w*>o  leave  their  own  characters    indelibly 

tumn  Day,"  by  Cranch ;  a  landscape,  with  ftamped  on  their  writings.     She  bad  little 

lake  and  mountains,  by   Gifford ;  a   rocky  intensity  though  much  play  in  ber  intelleet- 

ooast  scone,  by  Ilaseltine ;  a  sunset,  by  Cole-  "**  nature,  and  she  needed  to  a  considerable 

man ;    a   **  Spanish   Beauty,'*   by   Hall ;    a  extent  the  "  give  and  take  "  of  society  in 

drawing  of  **Thanatop8iH,"  personified  by  a  order  to  elicit   fully   her    peculiar   ability, 

figure  bearing  a  scythe  and  an  extinguished  ^er   capacities  were  of  the  kind   to   form  a 

torch,  by  Kuntse  ;  a  photograph  of  a  bust  of  very  distinguished  salon,  if  that  institutioo 

a  child,  with  a  wreath  of  morning-glories  could  only  be  transplanted  from  Paris  to  Lon- 

around   her  head,  by  Launt  Thompson  ;   a  <^on.    Had  she  lived  a  little  kter,  wo  oould 

century  plant  in  bloom,  by  Church,  and  a  imagine  Saturday  reviewers  flocking  to  ber 

winter  scene,  by  Gignoux,  iMustrating  Mr.  reunioTW  expressly    to   talk  over  with   her 

Blryant's  lines, —  those  social  subjects  by  which  our  contempo- 

*  .  ,   J-  *    * ,.    J  ^^y  chiefly  gained  and  retains  its  reputation. 

**  Upon  the  mountain's  distant  head,  'rh««  «»«.,i  i    u«„« *—-*  j  r         l 

With  truckless  snows  forever  white.  ^^'^  '"^"^^  ^^"^'^  extracted  from  ber  many 

Where  all  is  still  and  cold  and  dead.  *  *«*"*  remark  and  just  distinction,  which 

Late  shines  the  day's  departing  light."  they  would   probably   have   thrown    into  a 

T      jj*-      A    *u     u       *u  1    ^  I.  better  form  than  Miss  Aikin  oould  create  for 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  arc  sketches  u       ic-       r        i  m.      ,     y^,      .*^ 

.     ^  o*         XI     *•     *        1  V  herself  in  a  formal  essay.     The  short  misoel- 

by  Cropsey,  Stone,  Huntington,  Lang,  Ken-  ,     .  c     j  ^     .u    /  .  .    ,     * 

*.   T^        J    T     *       rk    1        II         *r  w  lames  prefaxed  to  the  letters  are  precisely  of 

sett,  Du rand.  Leu tzc,  Darley,  Hays,  McEn-  ^u    »,  j         i-^      e  .t        ..*^/^     ^    . 

tee    Hennessv   Benson    H    P    Grav    Vaux  ^^^  «^JP«  an<i  quality  of  thought  of  many  of 

tee    llcnne88y,l5en8on,  U.  I'.  Oray    Vaux,  the  articles  technically  called  -  sub-leadera" 

Hicks,  etc.,  and  other  artists  will  also  con-  _  ki- u^    •     *u      o,     j  j.       1    . 

tribute.     Following    the    presentation,   the  P".""'',"*  '°   "",*   Solurday.-^yoidmg  firrt 

company  descended  to  the  supper-room.    Af-  P"""'?'"'  'cutelj  comparing  apparent  «»- 

*^  -^      .,  r^  . ,  J  .  tradictions,    limiting    carefully  tho  precise 

ter  supper  the  company  again  assembled  in  e  i        •  i       •  ^ 

the  ball  above,  and  listened  to  speeches  and  '?°^  '^^f^'T}  ,T       "T"  °'  T^^ 

'^  tions,  and  not  disliking,  perhaps  preferring, 

^^^*'    ■,  rv    ^  J  r         t>   TT  *^^er  some  discussion,  to  leave  the  question 

Bayard  Taylor  read  a  poem  from  R.  H.  .„,^  „  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .^     j,^j  ^^  ^^ 

tir^^-n  o^     L        1  J  ••     1  of  these  slight  disquisitions  is  not  nearly  at 

Alfred  B.  Street  recited  an  original  poem,  _.x.„  ^u    o  #    Jr  u  ii 

A         u-  L   r    ^u       1  *4  J       1  neat  as  the  Saturday  reviewers  would  bave 

after  wh.ch  further  letters  were  read  and  ^^  .^     g^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^ 

speeebe,  made  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Osgood  and  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  lifeless  dialogue  in  which 

Bellows,  and  Messrs.  Dana,  Evarts,  etc.     At  ,,  .  ,,      j  ,,  t>  ,,  .       .?     ...     ,, «, 

*     1        »  1    I   *u         *        \'ti  A      A  c  u    c      '^     and  **  B ''  converse  together  like  "  To- 

twelve  o  clock  the  party,  gratified  and  full  of  .      ,,  ,,  ri  n      a  ».  it         »»       ^l        i 

, .  J     .  .       r     ^i,    e  V      k       •  e  ^i.  tor,"  "  Qcorge,"  and  **  Harry,"  in  the odIt 

kind  wishes  for  the  future  happiness  of  the        '  c  i.       t  i,i.       -r,      /I-  »     ..  n     '^ 

*  J  r     4U  •    u  papers  of  her  father,  Dr.  Aikin  s  ♦*  £ven- 

poet,  separated  for  their  homes.  r*^  .  „         »»     i  •  l    i  u  r  -i  j  ^ 

»ni.    .   /I    .       »»  •  A    J  ^    •  1  ings  at  Homo,    which  children  ever  failed  ta 

The  *•  Century "  intend  to  issue  a  volume      *      .  L  *.     . .  .  u       j  . 

^  .  .      ^.      ''..  ..         r^u  apprecuite, — but  which  we  are  bound  to  aaj 

containing  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  even-  *^*^  '  ^ 

ing,  including  the  addresses,  poems,  and  let-  ,  *  "  Memoirs,  Miwellanles  and  Letten.''  By  ^ 

^  ^\.  ^  n    1    r    .1       u-  u       11    u  late  Lucy  Aiken.     £aiU»d  by  Philip  llemeryLt 

ters  the  occasion  called  forth,  which  will  be  Breton,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    London :  Longnaa 

both  interesting  and  valuable.  &  Co. 
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they  very  properly  loathed.  Miss  Aikin 
would  law  said  the  Hame  things  in  a  real 
dialo}2;iio  with  many  times  the  lig:htnees  and 
point  with  which  tiho  has  said  them  here. 
Still  thcfle  nii(*ci'nRnie8  show  didtinctly  enough 
the  ^i'ncr.il  power  and  scope  of  her  mind. 
She  diwuHses,  U)T  inntance,  with  great  aciite- 
nc(=8  in  what  6(>n8<!R  Engiitth  society  is  and  is 
not  ariHtocratio.  Af^in  she  p«>ints  out  with 
prtH;iwly  the  manner  of  a  Saturday  reviewer 
why  we  BO  oCtcn  attach  to  our  regrets  for 
friendrt*  niibn>rtunc8  a  rider  compastfionately 
but  firmly  blaming  them  for  the  result, — why 
if  a  (riond  fails  in  business  we  mingle  with 
our  pity  a  hint  that  he  was  very  imprudent 
to  unite  with  so  speculative  a  partner, — or  if 
he  dio^  lament  that  he  should  have  put  so 
much  confidence  in  the  medical  man  who  at- 
tended him 

**  A  tacit  reference  to  self  enters,  more  or 
le«R,  into  all  our  sympathetic  emotions.  It  is 
matter  of  the  most  familiar  remark,  that  no 
minfortuneH  nfTtet  us  st)  much  as  those  which 
are  likely  one  day  to  fall  to  our  own  lot :  and 
in  our  anxiety  to  remove  this  apprehension 
from  ourwelves,  wc  are  ever  ready  to  catch 
hold  of  Home  canual  or  accessory  circumstance 
to  which  to  impute  the  calamity.  •  My 
friend,'  wc  say,  *  wns  indeed  ruined:  but  it 
was  hy  ne;^li;j<'nce,  by  imprudent  trust.  I, 
who  aui  neither  imprudent  nor  nef^ligent, 
have  no  such  catastrophe  to  fear,  lie  died, 
but  it  wn8  thntugh  the  ignorance  of  his  phy- 
sician ;  I  employ  erne  who  is  skilful.'  A  lit- 
tle dibtrust,  however,  is  apt  still  to  intrude 
upon  tlii^c  conHolatory  explanations.  We 
fear  it  may  he  only  a  nattering  unction  that 
wc  are  hiyin;;  to  our  souls,  and  we  endeavor, 
by  our  very  vehemence,  to  impose  silence  on 
our  M'ciet  doubts  how  far  it  may  be  well 
directed." 

So  in  another  little  essay  Miss  Aikin  puts 
in  a  defence  of  intellectual  doubt,  in  pro- 
cinely  the  same  style, — not  explaining  to 
what  kind  of  d«)ubt  she  refers,  but  grounding 
her  defence  on  the  etymology  of  doubt  from 
**  double,**  kn)  as  to  make  it  express  suspense 
between  alternatives,  and  pointing  tothetol- 
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which  is  always  keenest  on  points  of  judg- 
ment and  observation  rather  than  pointa  of 
principle,  and  which  is  particularly  adapted, 
therefore,  to  weigh  the  liglter  usages  of  so- 
ciety in  the  balance,  and  ^um  up  the  evi- 
dence on  matters  which  are  not  involved  with 
the  genius  of  personal  character  or  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  great  movement.  Mii^s  Aikin's 
estimates  of  men  of  real  genius,  like  Carlyle 
or  Wordsworth,  for  example,  are  apt  to  be 
wanting  in  discernment.  She  took  her  stand 
on  a  platform  of  literary  ideas  on  which  a 
Carlyle  Mras  not  possible, — was  a  monster 
rather  than  an  eccentricity. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  editor  has  given  us  00 
many  of  Miss  Aikin^s  letters  to  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  They  were  letters  interesting  no  doubt 
to  her  to  write,  and  to  him  to  read,  but 
they  are  not  of  any  great  interest  to  the  pub- 
lie;  for  they  go  into  subjects  which  were 
scarcely  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
Miss  Aikin 's  talents,  an^  throw  no  light  on 
those  subjects  which  has  not  been  thrown  a 
thousand  times  before.  Mctaphysibs  and 
theology  were  not  in  Miss  Aikin^s  way,  and 
when  she  grows  ^'  earnest  "  she  is,  we  regret 
to  say,  apt  also  to  grow  dull,  because  a  littlo 
superficial.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
letters  to  Mrs.  Taylor.  Some  of  them  are 
the  earliest  dated  letters  in  the  book,  and 
were  perhaps  written  before  Miss  Aikin  had 
grown  out  of  the  pedantic  age,  or  possibly  it 
may  have  been  that  her  reverence  for  this 
particular  friend  induced  her  to  stand  on 
mental  tiptoe  when  she  wrote.  This  sort  of 
thing  is  very  trying  : — 

In  the  fate  of  Europe,  what  food  for 
meditation  !  The  first,  the  most  welcome, 
thought  that  strikes  me  is,  that  for  sover- 
eigns, as  for  private  persons,  for  nations  at 
for  individuals,  it  is  good  to  have  been  af- 
flicted." 

Moralizing  was  never  in  Miss  Aikin's  way, 
and  had  any  young  lady  moralized  on  the 
advantages  of  national  adversity  to  her,  we 
feel  sure  she  would  have  had  some  poignant 


eranc(>  which  such  doubt  cherishes.    In  a  word '  repartee  to  make.     Mrs.  Taylor  appears  to 


Mib8  Aikin*rt  iutelh>et  seemed  chiefly  formed 
for  the  oral  <lii«cui«(*ion  of  these  secondary 
sort  offiucbtionH,  involving  acute  comparisons 
an<i  livtly  examples,  but  not  probing  deeply, 
and  UHually  drfending,  like  the  Satvr day ^  not 
without  ahi'ity,  u  view  liuhle  to  the  charge  of 
beinr;  KU]H-rf)eial  or  commonplace.  She  had 
a  sharp  socuiur  intellect  of  that  neutxal  tint 


have  been  the  only  correspondent  to  whom 
her  style  ever  became  inflated.  The  follow- 
ing reads  to  us  more  like  a  fragment  from 
one  of  Evelina's  letters  than  Irom  one  of 
Miss  Aikin's  :— 

*«  What  delightful  satisfaction  have  I  had 
in  recurring  to  those  sacred  hours  which  we 
were  permitted  to  pass  together !     Who  can 
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express  the  cheerfulness,  the  vieor,  the  sense 
of  inward  refrenlimcnt  procured  by  such  ex- 
pansions of  the  heart  and  mind?  To  meet  a 
kindred  soul,  whose  intuitive  sympathy  gives 
the  power  of  clothing  in  words  thoughts 
which  must  otherwise  have  bloomed  and  died 
in  long  and  joyless  succession  within  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  bosom,  is  a  l)oon  more  bright 
than  all  the  fiibled  gifts  of  fairy  l)enefactors, 
and  one  in  which  there  seems  to  be  as  much 
of  sp<*ll  and  talisman.  What  is  the  charm, 
my  friend,  by  which  you  thread  the  whole 
labyrinth  of  toy  bosom,  and  find  access  to 
cells  of  which  I  myself  must  have,  forgotten 
the  existence?" 

Of  this  sort,  however,  there  is  but  little. 
Many  of  the  letters,  especially  from  Edin- 
burgh, from  Mr.  Roscoe's  house  at  Allerton, 
and  also  the  earlier  ones  from  Ilampstead, 
are  very  lively.  And  many  even  of  the 
others  are  full  of  anecdote.  Here  are  two 
very  good  stories  : — 

♦*  My  father  and  mother  were  not  particu- 
larly   dclighti'd    with    their    expedition    to 

G #*H,  as  tar  as   the   beauties  of  nature 

were  concerni'd.  My  father  heard  there  an 
anecdote  w  Inch  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
extreuie  Iniibarity  of  the  fen  country.  A 
Cambridge  physician  being  sent  for  to  a 
patient  in  that  part,  and  finding  the  road 
scarcely  passable,  though  it  was  the  middle 
of  suuuuer,  inquired  of  his  conductor,  a  sim- 
ple counlry  lad,  what  the  people  could  possi- 
bly do  for  u»fdical  assistance  in  winter?  *  Oh, 
sir  !  '  replied  the  gawky,  ♦  in  winter  they  die 
a  natuiar  death  !  '  My  father  has  got  some- 
thing  from  his  fen  expedition,  however;  name- 
ly, a  descriptive  letter  for  the  Athemtumy  for 
which  Dr.  Falkener  has  also  sent  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  Elysiun  fields.  There  is  a  man 
at  Aele,  whose  name  1  forget,  who  has  writ- 
ten to  say  that  it  my  fatlier  will  accept  of 
his  service  for  the  AiheruEum,  his  mind  will 
bo  found  '  a  j»er|)etual  source  of  poetic  and 
prosaic  strength  ; '  he  confesses,  however, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  confusion  in  his  head, 
but  hopes  my  father  will  be  so  good  as  to 
*  put  hnu  in  order.*  Oh,  the  Norfolk  gen- 
iuses !  ■' 

The  volume  contains,  on  the  whole,  much 
that  is  entertaining,  though  much  that  might 
have  been  omitted  with  advantage,  especially 
if  the  space  could  have  been  filled  up  with 
any  of  tlie  more  interesting  letters  to,  as  well 
aB  from.  Miss  Aikin,  to  give  us  a  conception 
not  only  of  the  influences  that  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  her  mind,  but  of  the  impres- 
sions she  made  upon  others.  Of  these,  in- 
deed, the  traces  are  often  visible  enough  in 
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her  letters.  Miss  Aikin  often  reflects  finoOD- 
sciously  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  person  to 
whom  she  is  writing, — in  some  measure 
♦♦  ceases  to  be  herself  and*  becomes  a  oorre- 
spimdent.*'  Still,  her  relations  with  her 
friends  would  have  been  far  clearer  to  us,  had 
some  of  the  monotonous  letters  to  Dr.  Ohan- 
ning  and  Mrs.  Taylor  l>een  omitted,  in  favor 
of  letters  addressed  to  herself  by  such  men 
as  Mr.  Whishaw,  Mr.  Roscoe,  or  Professor 
Smyth. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LOVELY  WOMAN. 
It  is  an  interesting  question,  which  most 
people  of  both  sexes  have  to  discuss  when 
they  begin  to  pass  over  middle  life,  how  far 
it  is  legitimate  to  '^  make  up.'*  It  majlM 
objected  that  **  legitimate  **  is  too  strong  a 
word.  But  there  undoubtedly  are  stem 
moralists  who  discern  actual  sin  in  the  cCTort 
to  be  artificially  beautiful.  Arguing  by 
merely  logical  ethics,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
for  them  to  make  out  their  case.  False  hair 
and  dyeing  are  distinctly  meant  to  deceive  ; 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  padding  and 
rouge.  It  is  true  that  they  may  be,  and  are, 
generally  done  so  badly  that  no  one  is  deceived 
except  very  short-sighted  people.  But  tlie 
character  of  the  intention  is  not  affected  by 
the  skill  of  the  execution.  For  padding  and 
dyeing  and  rouge  no  defence  whatever  can 
be  set  up.  They  are  clearly  intended  to 
obtain  admiration  on  false  pretences,  and 
therefore  amount  to  social  swindling.  They 
must  place  the  consciences  of  those  who  have 
recourse  to  them  in  a  very  unpleasant  dilem- 
ma. If  a  young  lady,  by  dyeing  her  red 
hair  brown,  or  her  mud-colored  hair  auburn, 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  in  some 
male  heart,  she  must  feel  that  she  has  been 
guilty  of  exactly  the  same  offence  in  kind  as 
that  of  the  footman  who  has  secured  a  good 
place  of  a  more  prosaic  kind  by  the  adventi- 
tious protuberance  of  his  calves.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  obtains  no  success,  she 
must  be  the  victim  of  thats|)ecially  poignant 
kind  of  remorse  which  visita  those  who  have 
done  wrong  and  have  got. nothing  by  it. 
There  is  more  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  false 
hair,  though  the  defence  is  sophistical  in 
kind.  The  moralist  htis  no  plea  to  offer  in 
behalf  of"  fronts,"  or  ♦♦  puff6,''or  *»  tails  ;  " 
though,  in  regard  to  these  latter,  the  prece- 
dent which  is  set  by  the  horses  of  the  Life 
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Guftrdfl  may  eeem  to  afford  to  the  fair  nex  a 
kind  of  government  Eanction  for  tlic  immo- 
rality of  whi<;h  they  arc  guilty.  But  they 
should  feel  some  compunction  on  the  score  of 
fairrew,  if  not  of  truthfulness.  It  is  very 
hard  that,  while  iivoman  can  conceal  the  dis- 
honors (»f  an  unproductive  scalp,  science  has 
furnislicd  to  her  masculine  rival  no  device 
for  escaping  the  opprobrium  which  attaches 
to  a  scrubby  beard  or  starved  mustaches. 
The  only  difficulty  which  the  casuist  will 
meet  with,  who  has  to  analyze  the  difierent 
shades  of  the  capillary  lie,  will  arise  out  of 
the  wig.  Middle-aged  gentlemen  who  are 
detected  in  a  wig  before  they  have  quite  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  are  no  longer 
young  are  very  apt  to  pretend  that  they  are 
aHlicted  with  neuralgia  in  the  ears,  or  rheu- 
matism in  the  nose,  or  some  other  complaint 
which  makes  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  keep 
their  heads  covered.  In  fact,  evasions  of 
this  kind  may  be  generally  detected  by  a 
ghastly,  conscience-stricken  effort  on  the  jyart 
of  the  offender  to  gasp  out  the  words, — 
**  directions  of  my  medical  man."  When 
health  obviously  robust  makes  this  resource 
unavailable,  8<»me  hardened  sinnersare  shame- 
less enough  to  pretend  that  the  flies  settle 
upon  their  Fcaljs.  A  director  who  had  to 
desil  with  ca^rs  of  this  kind  would  probably 
coinpr'nuisc  the  matter  by  prescribing  some 
form  of  wip  whic^h  could  not  possibly  con- 
tribute to  the  l>eautification  of  the  wearer. 
Specimens  of  such  an  arrangement  may  often 
be  heeii  upon  old  gentlemen,  who  almost 
advertihc  the  exact  nature  of  their  eranial 
protcetion  by  ]>utting  a  Jet-black  wig  above 
white  or  Fandv-haired  whiskers.  No  doubt 
then'  pnrty- colored  worthies  have  felt:  the 
ethical  difficulty,  and  have  settled  the  matter 
with  their  c«infeiences  in  this  way.  False 
teeth  arc  more  difficult  for  the  moralist  to 
^  deal  with  ;  for  their  utility  is  beyond  contro- 
veriiy.  Oceasionally  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
luekle^s  guefr^ts  to  sit  next  a  lady  who  has 
been  deprived  by  bad  fate  and  worse  dentists 
of  her  real  teeth,  and  is  debarred  by  her 
principles  Irom  i'aUc  ones.  After  two  hours' 
efiitrt  to  look  animated  and  intelligent,  and 
to  Kay  *'  yert  "  in  the  right  place,  the  victim 
may  well  go  away  dingusted  with  principles 
for  life.  Perhaps  the  most  truly  virtuous 
plan  \ti  that  which  was  adopted  by  an  upright 
bc(»teh  provoht,  who  felt  that  it  was  wrong' 
to  sucriiice  either  his  principles  or  Lis  frieods,  j 
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and  therefore  always  kept  his  teeth  upon  his 
table,  and  only  put  them  in  when  he  wished 
to  indudge  in  conversation.  As  the  operation 
was  always  lengthy,  and  occasionally  unsuc- 
cessful, bis  daughter  would  sit  by  and  restrain 
the  impatience  of  any  thoughtless  visitor  by 
tho  observation,  **  Please,  sir,  to  sit  awhile 
till  father  has  made  his  teeth  tight." 

But  the  question  of  taste  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  adjust  than  that  of  morals.  There 
18  an  inconsistency  in  the  standard  applied 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  Why  is 
false  hair  a  very  pardonable  offence,  and 
false  color  a  deadly  crime?  No  lady  would 
mind  acknowledging  to  a  friend  of  her  own 
sex  that  she  was  not  indebted  to  the  bounty 
of  nature  for  all  her  luxuriant  burden  of 
hair.  But  lives  there  the  women  so  bold 
that  she  would  confess  to  the  rouge- pot,  even 
before  her  most  intimate  friend?  Tliero  are 
a  good  many  very  respectable  women  who 
would  prefer  to  hear  that  some  scandalous 
story  was  being  circulated  about  them  rather 
than  have  it  popularly  believctl  that  they 
painted.  It  is  vdry  likely  that  this  feeling 
will  not  last.  An  undercurrent  of  feeling 
seems  to  be  setting  in  upon  this  momentous 
subject,  but  it  has  only  got  as  far  as  people's 
actions,  and  has  not  yet  affected  the  bcnti- 
ments  they  profess  in  convcrt:ation.  Any 
one,  judging  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  women  of  England  merely  from  what  he 
bears  them  say,  would  imagine  that  paint 
was  an  utter  abomination.  But  there  are 
painful  indications  that  the  forbidden  thing 
is  not  quite  so  strange  to  them  as  they  would 
have  people  believe.  Any  one  who  is  curious 
on  these  subjects  should  study  the  piice-lists 
of  some  of  the  fashionable  perfumers.  They 
contain  a  mine  of  information  concerning 
what  a  German  would  call  the  genesis  of 
female  beauty.  It  has  become  quite  an  art, 
in  the  ingenuity  and  elaboration  of  its  detail ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  retults,  a  very 
successful  art.  To  the  poet  or  the  sentimen- 
talist it  might  he  pleasanter  to  believe  that  the 
beautiful  and  delicate  coloring  that  may  be 
seen  in  any  large  gathering  of  English  ladies 
wos  nature's  spontaneous  product.  But  per- 
haps it  is  more  congenial  to  our  national 
character,  and  to  the  qualities  by  which  we 
have  won  our  position,  that  wc  should  owe 
nothing  to  nature's  bounty,  and  everything  to 
our  own  ingenuity  and  skill.  Tiie  unbiught 
niale  itudyiog  one  of  those  lists  is  like  a 
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■RTage  who  has  been  carried  over  the  ocean 
to  fiee  a  civilized  land.  lie  cannot  advance 
a  Btep  without  being  moved  to  wonder  by 
the  minute  refinement  which  is  implied  by 
everything  that  meets  his  eye.  Let  us  take 
op  one  of  them,  and  by  its  aid  follow  the 
manufacture  of  loveliness  in  all  its  stages,  as 
practised  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  first  point,  of  course,  to  ob- 
tain is  cleenlinces ;  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
we  regret  to  say,  the  information  a£forded  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory.  On  such  a  point,  a 
perfumer's  notions  may  be  expected  to  difi&r 
from  those  of  a  sanitary  reformer.  The  first 
preparation   the  English  beauty  employs  is 

"  Cold  Cream  Soap.— This  Soap  being  pre- 
pared without  Alkali,  renders  it  exceedingly 
mild." 

So  wc  should  imagine.  To  judge  by  other 
senses  than  our  eyes,  we  should  infer  that 
**  cold  cream  soap  *'  was  extensively  employed 
by  many  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  calls  itself  a  soap,  and 
to  that  extent  may  claim  superiority  over 

*»  Florimel  of  Ivy.— No  young  Spanish  girl 
conpidei-s  her  toilet-case  complete  unless  it 
contains  a  ,inr  of  Ivy  Paste,  which  she  has 
good  reason  to  know  is  a  sure  conserve  of 
beauty.  The  excessive  growth  of  Ivy  (wild) 
on  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  supply  tlio  markets  of  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
and  St.  SebaHtian.  Large  quantities  are  ob- 
tained from  Bayonne,  the  young  and  tender 
leaf  alone  iK'ing  employed.  The  Florimel  is 
a  perfect  subKtitute  for  soap  ;  ladies  who  use 
it  will  not  require  that  detergent  " 

No  doubt  a  Spanish  girl  would  not  suffer 
very  much  in  her  mind  if  it  were  not  a  per- 
fect substitute,  as  she  has  probably  in  most 
eases  never  heard  of  **  that  detergent.'' 
But  the  vigor  of  the  imagination  which  could 
conceive  the  idea  of  washing  with  ivy  paste 
instead  of  soap  approaches  to  the  verge  of 
genius.  No  doubt  the  ingenuity  of  the  effi>rts 
made  to  rescue  ladies  from  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  washing  will  be  rewarded  by  an 
abundant  popularity.  Any  lady,  however, 
who  is  of  opinion  that  these  preparations 
approach  too  nearly  in  their  character  to  the 
detested  **  detergent,"  has  another  resource, 
free  from  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  deter- 
gent qualities : — 

»*  PeFtachio  Nut  Meal,  Ss.  lb. — An  excel- 
lent substitute  for  Soap  for  Tender  Skin.  ' 

But  the  skin  must  undergo  other  manipula- 
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tions  before  it  is  fit  for  the  point,  in  order  It 
confer  qualities  upon  it  whose  valae  10  no 
doubt  known  to  the  initiated  : — 

**  Milk  of  Pestachio  Nats,  for  imparting  fol- 
ut^  to  the  complexion. 

**  Lait  de  Conoombre,  for  Freckles. 

*'  Oriental  Rusma,  to  remove  Hair. 

*'  Cosmetic  Vinegar,  for  cooling  and  softefo- 
ing  the  Skin. 

*'  Arsenical  Lotion  (imported  from  Styrta, 
Lower  Austria). — This  Lotion  gives  bcMoty 
and  freshness  to  the  Complexion,  pluapocas 
to  the  Figure,  dearnese  and  softness  to  the 
Skin." 

In  case  this  somewhat  formidable  prepaiA- 
tion  should  fail  to  give  sufficient  *'  plumpnesB 
to  the  figure,"  there  is  a  resource,  more  ven- 
erable in  its  associations,  of  whose  full  powera 
the  readers  of  the  book  of  Exodus  are  proba- 
bly not  aware.  We  commend  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Colenso,  as  a  fit  sobjeet 
for  the  exertions  of  his  powerful  mind : — 

**  Sinai  Manna. — When  eaten  this  has  the 
effect  of  imparting  embonpoint,    12b.  6d.  lb. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Herbert  was  ignorant 
of  this  remarkable  fact,  as  it  might  have 
aided  him  in  the  delineation  of  his  female  fig- 
ures. We  hope  Mr.  Banting  will  be  careful 
to  warn  some  of  his  pupils,  who  may  be  trav- 
elling to  the  East,  of  ^he  dangers  they  run. 
After  all  this  careful  preparation,  the  skin 
may  be  looked  upon  as  ready  for  the  paint- 
brush, or,  rather,  the  hare*s  foot : — 

**  Sympathetic  Blush,  for  Pallid  Cheeks. 
**  Powder  Bloom,  fair  and  dark. 
'*  Finest  Rouge. — This  is  the  coloring  pre- 
cipitated from  the  Damask  Rosa  Leaf. 
♦*  Blanc  de  Perle. 
**  Bleu  pour  Veines. 
**  Dark  Coral  Lip  Salve. 
**  Rouge  do  Piesse,  does  not  wash  off." 

We  should  have  thought  the  last  precaution 
was  superfluous.  The  cheeks  and  lips  hav- 
ing been  thus  elaborated  secundum  artem,  the 
laborious  beauty  addresses  herself  to  the  dec- 
oration of  her  eyes.  The  next  list  has  rather 
an  alarming  look,  and  shows  that  the  fiftir 
artist  must  possess  courage  as  well  as  taste.  . 

**  Persian  Antimony,  for  the  Eyelashes, 
with  Ivory  Probe,  3s.  6d. 

''  Egyptian  Kohhl,  for  the  Brows  and  Lash- 
es, 10s. 

'*  Ilcnna,  from  Persia  (for  the  inside  of  the 
Eyelid). 

*'  Belladonna,  imparts  brillianoy  and  fiift- 
cination  to  the  Eyes,  2b.  6d." 
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Suob  aids  to  the  toilet  must  form  an  udoiira- 
ble  safeguard  for  feuiinioc  modcety.  It  would 
be  a  perilous  tuutter  to  make  too  free  with  a 
.ladjr  00  poifionously  beautified  ;  an  ill-placed 
kiss  might  be  iatai  to  the  enterprising  adorer. 
One  or  two  Bu[>plementary  charms  may  be 
added  at  discretion  : — 

'*  Nail  Powder,  Poudrc  pour  Polir  les  Ongles, 
et  leur  donner.  le  brilanc  do  la  nacre  rot»co. 

**  Unguebti  Odoraiibsima,  for  Princesses, 
7s.  jars. ' ' 

From  the  language  in  which  this  last  item  is 
described  we  may  gather  the  interesting  fact, 
unknown  to  poliiioai  writers,  that  princesses 
require  a  superlative  quantity  of  scent. 

There  is  one  other  item  in  the  list  which 
does  not  at  first  sight  seem  germane  to  a  per- 
fumer's business : — 

**  Secret  or  Sympathetic  Ink,  adapted  for 
private  uorrespouaeuce.  '' 

What  can  the  lovely  creatures  who  owe  a 
portion  of  their  charms  to  this  beauty-giving 
art  want  with  *' private  correspondence '"/ 
And,  it' they  should  want  it,  do  tliey  make  the 
perfumer  trom  whom  they  purchase  it,  and 
who  must  guess  at  the  reason  for  which  they 
purchase  it,  the  confidaut — and  souiethiug 
more — of  their  joys  and  longings?  It  the 
tenderuesd  which  his  heart  evidently  feels 
towards  lemtile  weaknesses  should  prompt 
him  to  accept  such  confidences,  it  is  only 
just  that  he  should  be  repaid  by  such  a  tantf 
ot  prices  as  some  of  those  that  arc  charged 
at  ttjcbc  shops. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
ARCHBISHOP  WUATKLV'S  COMAIONPLACK 
RUUK.* 
Miss  Wuately  is  well  performing  her  office 
of  literary  executor  to  her  father.  A  repub- 
licniiou  ot  his  whole  works  would  be  out  of 
place.  The  **  Logic  "  and  ♦*Khetoric''  hud 
their  value  in  their  day.  They  expanded  the 
range  of  Oxtord  intellect  in  the  direction  in 
which  Oxiord  was  then  willing  to  receive  ex- 
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cal  generation  to  think  with  some  clearness  and 
independence.  Most  of  his  other  works  were 
of  considerable  though  temporary  interest, 
and  in  his  notes  on  Paley  and  Bacon  he  in- 
corporated many  of  the  passages  which,  in  his 
later  years,  he  thought  most  deserving  of  pro- 
longed life.  In  1855-6  there  appeared  a 
volume  or  two  of  selections  from  his  writings, 
made  by  a  friendly  hand  with  His  Grace's 
permission  (to  say  the  truth,  Whately  was 
rather  fond  of  being  **  selected,"  and  epito- 
mized) ;  and  in  now  giving  to  the  world  these 
Remains,  which  there  seems  some  reason  to 
think  may  be  supplemented  by  a  second  vol- 
ume from  parts  of  the  Commonplace-book 
which  were  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  lost, 
but — if  we  may  trust  a  passing  notice  the 
other  day — have  been  lately  recovered.  Miss 
Whately  is  erecting  the  best  monument  to  her 
father's  memory.  Moreover,  the  volumes  in 
question  enable  those  who  are  curious  in  lit- 
erary history  to  compare  the  rougii-hewn 
thoughts  of  the  archbishop,  as  they  appear 
in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Coniiuonphice- 
book  which  was  his  constant  companion,  with 
their  /uUer  development  in  his  published 
works;  and  they  who,  with  ourselves,  think 
the  broad  outlines  of  thought  and  theory 
more  valuable  in  the  rough  than  in  their 
elaborated,  and  sometimes  emasculated,  ful- 
ness of  statement,  have  here  a  storehouse  of 
lively  notions,  and  very  lively  illuHtnitioiis, 
which  will  take  their  phico  beside  **  Guesses 
at  Truth  "  by  the  brothers  Hare.  To  this 
latter  work,  indeed,  they  have  a  close  affinity, 
— as  close  as  is  consistent  with  the  ditference 
between  the  thoroughly  Oxford  tone  of 
Whately  and  the  Camhndge  element  which, 
notwithstanding  Augustus  Hare's  being  of 
Oxford,  pervades  the  **  Guesses."  The 
»•  Guesses,"  again,  have  a  cheery,  healthy, 
undergraduate  smack  about  them,  wliich  is 
exchanged  in  Whately — very  unconsciously 
— for  the  savor  of  the  Oxford  tutor.  Some- 
times he  is  more  staid,  as  if  restrained  by 
his  feeling  of  ro^p/nw  and  sometimes  (by  the 


pausion  ;  and  *»  Fallacies  "  appended  to  the  |  v^rj  reaction  against  donnishness  in  his  ear- 
former,  if  not  strictly  j^irt  of  a  logical  treatise  <  »»^^'  «^°^  ^^S^'P'*'  ^\^y  f'"*^'"^  *"••  \*f' 
(for  they  were  almost  exclusively  mat^Tial,  not  <^»*y«)  T'''  flagrantly  ivauuo,  rcnf  cKc«c 
formal),  were  full  of  suggestive  passages,  and  I  ^'»^°  ^J^^"  '^f  ^^T\Z  ^""^ '"'''  ""  '^*''.'* 
went  a  lung  way  in  teaching  an  inert  academi-  i  *"^^«  *^'^"-     ^"*  ^»^^.  ^'^^''^^'^  ^^t^'er  way  .s 

I  real.     And  perhaps  it  is    best  expressed  by 
♦•'Miaccllaoeuus   KcnAius  froia    the  Cummon- ,  ^y^^^  ^j^^t  while  the  Hares  were  invehtigat- 
pl»ce-liooR  ot  UicbarU  >\iiutclv,  D.D.,  late  Arch-        ^     ^  ^  r  •       ,,  ,  *  .. 

^  ■  "iiM  K.  J.  Hhatelj.    ^"»  gucesers,  starters  of  intellectual  game,  it 


bijibop  of  Dublin."     E<iitcil  bj  Mijw  J 
Lvodoa  :  Ituoguian  k  Co.  l5b4. 


I  probably  never  occurred  to  Whately  that  be 
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was,  or  could  be,  guessing  at  anything. 
Every  new  notion  came  fruin  his  brain  totus, 
if  not  always  teres;  he  was  essentially  a 
teacher.  Ho  advised  a  man  one  day,  who  wat< 
puzzled  with  some  Aristotelian  diflGlculty,  to 
lay  hold  of  a  pupil,  and  try  to  teach  him  it. 
The  advice  was  sound  as  a  rule,  and  it  in 
evidently  the  way  in  which  he  learned  him- 
self; No  doubt  this  way  of  teachingone^s  sell 
by  the  help  of  other  people's  stupidity, 
and  sharpening  one's  own  brains  by  making 
whetstones  of  everybody  else,  brings  with  it 
a  certain  contempt  for  the  persons  who  con- 
tribute the  passive  element  to  the  operation  ; 
and  in  this,  as  every  one  knows,  Whately 
was  far,  indeed,  from  being  deficient  to  begin 
with.  It  ends,  also,  too  probably,  in  a  sort 
of  appetite  for  followers,  dacqueurs,  and  as- 
sentalores,  which  dwarfs  and  deteriorates  the 
class-leader. 

Very  early  in  Whately'a  career.  Dr.  New- 
man tells  us,  he  had  observed  that  Whately 
did  not  like  people  to  differ  from  him ;  and 
we  almost  fear  that  what  was  originally  a 
love  of  good  healthy  l)anter,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  give-and-take  about  its  war  of 
words,  degenerated  into  an  archiepiscopal  ten- 
dency toward  something  very  like  snubbing. 
The  battle  is  no  longer  equal.  The  pupil 
may  retort ;  a  brother  don,  however  dull  in 
general,  may  deal  a  telling  back- bander  now 
and  then  ;  but  the  palace  is  an  awful  place. 
The  chaplain  who  has  obtained  promotion, 
and  the  curate  who  is  looking  out  for  it, 
must  suppress  the  repartee  that  springs  to 
bis  lips,  ail  the  more  determinately  in  pro- 
portion to  its  vigor.  It  is  not,  however,  fair 
to  form  even  a  passing  conjecture  as  to 
Whately *s  falling  into  this  unwholesome  mess 
of  oljsequiounnewj  on  the  one  hand  and  brus- 
querie  on  the  other,  until  we  have  consider- 
ably better  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
respecting  his  later  life  than  any  that  can  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  preeminently 
impertinent  invasion  of  the  literary  proprie- 
ties. Mies  Whately  promises  to  conclude 
her  labors  with  a  *»  Life  of  her  Father,"  and 
though  probably  no  one  now  can  supply  the 
living  leutures  of  Whately  of  Oriel — i.  e., 
the  true  Whately  ;  for  we  take  it  that  the 
Dublin  Whately  was  an  ungenial  mistake,  a 
fish  out  of  water— as  Nassau  Senior,  for  in- 
stance, could  have  done  had  he  still  survived, 
yet  we  may  he  sure  of  much  interesting  de. 
tail;  and  at  all  eventa,  the  picture  will  be 


filled  in  with  the  gentler  home-touches  which 
unquestionably  existed,  and  of  which,  as 
unquestionably,  the  popular  notion  of  Whate- 
ly stands  very  much  io  need. 

We  are  here,  however,  coooerDed  with  his 
commonplace-book,  not  bis  biography,  ami 
yet  it  is  very  full  of  itutobiogniphic  traits  of 
unusual  value.  The  following,  for  example, 
explain  a  good  deal  of  the  inner  man  whose 
outside  bearing  laid  him  open  to  manj  a 
misconstruction  : — 

**  I  suffered  all  the  extreme  agonies  of  shy- 
ness for  many  years ;  and  if  the  efforts  to 
which  I  was  continually  stimulated  [to  think 
about  his  gaucherie,  copy  other  people's 
manners,  etc.]  had  been  in  any  degree  suo- 
cessful,  or  had  been  applauded  as  snob,  I 
should  probably  have  gone  on  tos  affMStatioo, 
and  have  remained  conscious  all  my  life  ;  but 
finding  no  encouragement,  I  was  fortunately 
driven  to  utter  despair.  I  then  said  to  my* 
self,  '  Why  should  1  endure  this  torture  all 
my  life  to  no  purpose?  I  would  bear  it  still 
if  there  were  any  progress  made,  any  success 
to  be  hoped  for ;  but  since  there  is  not,  I  will 
die  quietly  without  taking  any  more  doses. 
I  have  tried  my  very  utmost,  and  find  that  I 
must  be  as  awkward  as  a  bear  all  my  life  in 
spite  of  it.  I  will  endeavor  to  think  as  little 
about  it  as  a  bear,  and  make  up  my  mind  to 
endure  what  can't  bo  cured.'  From  this 
time  I  struggled  as  vigorously  to  harden  my- 
self against  censure  as  I  ever  bad  to  avoid 
it.  ...  I  was  acting  more  wisely  than 
1  thought  for  at  the  time,  and  I  succeeded 
beyond  my  expectations  ;  for  I  not  only  got 
rid  of  the  personal  feeling  of  shyness,  but 
also  of  most  of  those  faults  of  manner  which 
consciousness  produces,  and  acquired  at  once 
an  easy  and  natural  manner,  careless,  indeed, 
in  the  extreme,  from  its  originating  in  a  stern 
defiance  of  opinion,  which  1  had  convinced 
myself  must  ever  be  against  me  ;  rou^i^b  and 
awkward,  for  smoothness  and  grace  are  quite 
out  of  my  way  ;  and,  of  course,  tutormlly 
|)edantic;  but  unconscious,  and  therefore 
giving  expression  to  that  good-will  towards 
men  which  I  really  feel.— (1818.)" 

Again,  in  1857  : — 

*♦  I  have  known  a  man — a  son  of  my  fa- 
ther's— who  was  regarded  by  nearly  half  of 
his  most  intimate  acquaintances  as  excessively 
sanguine,  and  by  rather  more  than  half  as 
excessively  desponding,  A  phrenologist,  in 
examining  his  skull,  gave  a  description  which 
might  explain  this  strange  discrepancy ; 
*  very  enterprising,  very  persevering,  not  at 
all  sanguine.'  This  judgment  was  based  on 
**  hope,  small  ;  cautiousness,  large  ;  and 
again,  firmness,  conscientiousness,  venera- 
tion, benevolence,  oonstructiveness,  and  the 
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reflective  orgnns,  all  largo.'  The  latter  or- 
gans innde  him  devise  Rchemes  for  the  public 
good  (in  which  his  firmness  insured  perse- 
verance) nnd  try  at  tlk;m  as  a  matter  of  duty 
even  when  the  eh}in(*c  of  success  was  small, 
Bince  duty  conKlHts  in  trying^  not  in  succeed- 
ing ;  and  the  f«iriner  iirpms  led  him  to  antic- 
ipate failure.  Atr-.tin,  that  same  person  was 
regarded  hy  some  (tiiou^^h  not  many)  of  those 
who  knew  him  well,  as  very  opinionated, 
pertinaeious,  contemptuous  towards  oppon- 
ents, and  intolenintof  dissent ;  and  by  most, 
as  very  hesitjitin;;  in  forming  his  judgment, 
▼ery  oiw^n  to  eonviction,  and  eminently  toler- 
ant. Tiie  eauHe  was,  I  conceive,  that  the 
strongest  assertions  unsupported  by  proofs 
and  the  ten-thouKindt))  iteration  of  such 
assuranees,  had  no  weight  with  him  at  all ; 
and  nKireiiver  that,  the  more  numerous  and 
pertinacious  and  able  were  those  who  diOered 
from  him,  tiie  more  he  adhered  to  his  opin- 
ions, when  hirt  reasons  for  them  had  been 
given,  ami  remni^ied  unanswered  ;  because, 
in  proportion  to  the  numl>er  and  the  zeal  and 
the  ability  of  his  oppcments,  the  probability 
itf  the  stronger  that  some  flaw  in  the  argu- 
ment would  be  detected  if  any  there  were." 

Thus  far,  those  who  please  may  take  the 
passage  for  an  anal3*6is  of  a  **  son  of  his 
father,"  but  the  irrepressible  personal  pro- 
noun cannot  be  longer  kept  in  : — 

**  Some  doctrines  which  I  have  maintained 
have  l>een  before  the  public,  with  my  reasons 
in  support  of  them,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
Tears,  and  have  attracted  no  small  attention. 
That  the  luaj  -riry  are  opposed  to  them,  and 
have  bet*n  all  along,  contirms  my  adherence 
to  them  more  and  more  every  year,  because 
DO  answer  at  all,  <»r  none  that  deserves  the 
name  of  an  argument,  has  ever  a])peared. 
And  tiiiri  home  ret^urd  as  a  proof  that  I  hold 
cheap  all  wlio  differ  from  me,  when  in  truth 
it  proves  the  very  reverse,  since  1  consider 
that  they  \rnxdd  have  found  a  refutation  in 
all  that  time,  had  refuUition  been  possible.  * 

There  is  something  of  the  wrong  side,  as 
well  as  of  the  riglit  side,  of  Whately  here. 
It  never  occurs  t  >  him  that  any  human  l)eing, 
of  apprpci.ihlc  intellectual  worth,  could  be 
honcHtly  able  to  wiy  that  he  never  read  the 
•*  dt)Ctrines,'*  or  never  thought  it  worth 
while  to  anhwer  them. 

Here  is  one  more  extract,  also  characteristic 
of  Whately,  but  prteminently  of  Ireland  ; — 

**  A  man  once  asked  me  for  a  living,  avow- 
edly on  the  ground  that  he  had  always  been 
my  strenuous  adversary,  and  I  had  thus,  he 
■aid  a  » fine  opjK)rtuniiy  of  showing  my  mag- 
nanimity.'    tie  had  heard,  probably,  of  my 


being  a  whimsical  person  who  was  above 
personal  resentment,  nnd  of  deliberate  esteem 
and  dis(stc(m^  founded  tm  principles  of  justice, 
the  vulgar  have  no  notion.  Tliey  can  under- 
stand *  bearing  malice,'  and  tliey  can  un- 
derstand *  forgive  and  forget,'  but  to  forgive 
without  forgetting  seems  to  them  a  contra- 
diction." 

These  arc  not  at  all  either  livelier  or  piore 
characteristic  extracts  than  migiit  he  made 
from  almost  any  page  of  Mies  Whately 's 
singularly  interesting  little  volume.  Perhaps 
for  the  first  time  we  here  see  Wliately  very 
much  as  he  saw  himself.  Even  in  matters 
which  occupied  his  serious  attenti«m  for  years 
and  to  which  ho  devoted  large  volumes  with 
inexhaustible  liberality „we  prefer  his  embryo- 
octavos  as  they  appear  here,  sometimes  in 
an  essay  of  a  couple  of  pages,  somtrtiines  in  a 
pithy  sentence.  The  little  collection  of 
Apophthegms  that  he  made  from  yvufxai  skit- 
tered up  and  down  his  works— they  ar«  only 
twenty-five  in  all — might  be  greatly  enlarged, 
perhaps  even  into  a  volume  something  like  one 
of  Coleridge's  **Table-talk."  If  ibis  ever  comes 
to  pass,  wo  may  be  allowed  to  beg  that  it  be 
not  headed,  as  here,  Ap*Jthegms.  Possibly 
Whately  wrote  it  so,  as  we  observe  that  he 
once  writes  €v<i>T//i€iv  and  now  and  then  mis- 
quotes his  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  it  is  not 
expedient  to  remind  the  world  that  the  arch- 
bishop's forte  lay  in  his  own  languaure,  his 
authority  on  matters  of  scholarship  being  un- 
fortunately inconsiderable.        * 

Also  in  a  future  rcediting  of  the  C«)mmon- 
place-book  (in  full),  tt)gether  with  a  good 
selection  of  sentences  end  bright  sayings  from 
his  works,  we  venture  to  request  the  omission 
of  his  poetry.  It  only  fills  twenty  pages ;  but 
it  afflicts  one  much  as  one  is  afllicted  by  being 
shown,  at  Abbotsford,  Walter  Scott's  old 
coat  and  trousers.  The  Napoleonic  effusions 
very  possibly  passed  muster  in  the  patriotic 
fever  of  the  time.  But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
Whately  to  give  enduring  record  to  such  rant 
as  the  following  : — 

*•  Brave  youths  who  thirst  for  fight, 
Now's  the  time  fur  noble  deeds  ; 
Up  the  stwp  and  slippery  height 
Now  spur  your  gallant  steeds 

"  For  *ti8  Wellington  that  gives  the  command  ; 
Charge  !  charge  !  (or  all  is  lost) 
Oo  the  close-embattled  host. 
And  drive  them  from  their  post. 
Sword  in  hand  ! " 
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THE    PRESIDENT    ON    THE    BLBCTIOIV. 


The  parenthesis,  in  a  serio-comio  point  of 
▼iew,  is  inimitable  :  but  tbo  age  is  unluckily 
gifted  with  too  ready  a  perception  of  the  lu- 
dicrous fur  such  experiments.  That  Whatel  j 
could  have  written  serio-comic  Terse  (though 
scarcely  verse  of  any  other  kind)  the  follow- 
ing, from  a  supposed  **  Elegy  on  Dr.  Buck- 
land/'  gives  genial  evidence  : — 

••  Where  shall  we  our  great  Professor  inter. 

That  in  peace  may  rest  his  bones  7 

If  we  hew  him  a  rocky  sepulchre 

He*  11  rise  and  bretik  the  stones. 

And  examine  e:ich  stratum  that  lies  around, 

For  he*s  quite  in  his  clement  underground. 


'*  If  with  mattock  and  apsde  hia  body  we  lay 

In  the  common  alluvial  soil. 

He'll  start  up  and  snatch  these  tools  away 

Of  his  own  geological  toil ; 

In  a  stratum  so  young  the  Professor  disdains 

That  embedded  should  lie  his  organic  remains. 

*'  Then  exposed  to  the  drip  of  some  ooso-hardei^ 

ing  spring 
His  carcias  let  stalactite  cover. 
And  to  Oxford  the  petrified  sage  let  ns  bring 
When  he  is  incrusted  all  over  ; 
There,  *mid  mammoths  and  orooodiles,  high  on  a 

shelf. 
Let  him  stand  as  a  monument  raised  to  hininlC** 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  ELECTION. 


Wabbington,  10  Nov. 

Tde  President  appeared  at  an  upper  win- 
dow, and,  when  the  cheers  with  which  he 
was  greeted  had  ceased,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

**  It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether 
any  government,  not  too  strong  for  the  liber- 
ties of  its  people*  can  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  its  existence  in  great  emergencies. 

^*  On  this  point  the  present  rebellion  has 
brought  our  Republic  to  a  severe  test ;  and  a 
presidential  election,  occurring  in  regular 
course  during  the  rebellion,  has  addeA  not  a 
little  to  the  strain.  If  the  loyal  people  united 
were  put  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength  by 
the  rebellion,  must  they  not  fail  when  divided 
and  partially  paralyzed  by  a  political  war 
among  themselves?  But  the  election  was  a 
necessity.  We  cannot  have  a  free  govern- 
ment without  elections ;  and  if  the  rebellion 
could  force  us  to  forego  or  postpone  a  national 
election,  it  might  fairly  claim  to  have  already 
conquered  and  ruined  us. 

**  The  strife  of  election  is  but  human  na- 
tnre  prnctically  applied  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.  What  has  occurred  in  this  case  must 
ever  recur  in  similar  cases.  Ilumaii  nature 
will  not  change.  In  any  future  great  national 
trial,  compared  with  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  this,  we  shall  have  as  weak  and  as 
strong,  as  silly  and  as  wise,  as  bad  and 
as  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  tho  incidents 
of  this  as  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  from, 
and  none  of  them  as  wrongs  to  be  revenged 
[Cheers.] 

**  But  tho  election,  along  with  its  inciden- 
tal and  undesirable  strife,  has  done  good  too. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  a  people ^s  govern- 
ment can  sustain  a  national  election  in  the 


midst  of  a  great  civil  war.  [Renewed  cheers.] 
Until  now  it  has  not  been  proven  to  the  world 
that  this  WVLB  a  possibility.  It  shows,  also, 
how  sound  and  how  strong  we  still  are.  It 
shows  that,  even  among  candidates  of  the 
same  party,  he  who  is  most  devoted  to  the 
Union  and  most  opposed  to  treason  cao  re- 
ceive most  of  the  people's  vote.  [  Applame.] 
It  shows  also,  to  tho  extent  yet  unknown, 
that  we  have  more  men  now  than  we  had 
when  the  war  began.  Gold  is  good  in  its 
place,  but  living,  bravo,  patriotic  men  are 
better  than  gold.  [Cheers,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  applause.]  But  the  rehellioo 
continues,  and  now  that  the  election  is  over, 
may  not  all,  having  a  common  interest,  re- 
unite in  a  common  effort  to  save  our  oommoo 
country?    [Cheers.] 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  ha?e striven,  and  shall 
strive,  to  avoid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the 
way.  [Cheers.  J  So  long  as  I  have  been  here, 
I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any 
man's  bosom.  While  I  am  deeply  sensible 
to  the  high  compliment  of  a  reelection,  and 
duly  grateful,  as  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God 
for  having  directed  my  countrymen  to  a  right 
conclusion,  as  I  think,  for  their  own  good,  it 
adds  nothing  to  my  satisfaction  that  any  other 
man  may  be  disappointed  or  pained  by  the 
result.  [Cheers.]  May  I  ask  those  who  ba?e 
not  differed  with  me  to  join  with  me  in  this 
same  spirit  towards  those  who  have?  And 
now  let  me  close  by  asking  three  hearty 
cheers  for  our  brave  soldiers  and  seamen  and 
their  gallant  and  skilful  commanders." 

The  three  cheers  were  enthusiastically 
given,  accompanied  by  music  and  the  sound  of 
cannon. 
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BRYAN'PS  SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

BY   OLIVEB  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

0  EVEN-HANDED  Nature  !  we  confees 
This  life  that  men  so  honor,  love,  and  bless 
Has  filled  thine  olden  measure.    Not  the  less 

We  count  the  precious  seasons  that  remain  ; 

Strike  not  the  level  of  the  golden  grain. 

But  heap  it  high  with  years,  that  earth  may  gain 

What  heaven  can  lose, — for  heaven  is  rich  in  song : 

Do  not  all  poets,  dying,  still  prolong 

Their  broken  chants  amid  the  seraph  throng. 

Where,  blind  no  more,  Ionia's  bard  is  seen. 
And  England's  heavenly  minstrel  sits  between 
The  Mantuan  and  the  wan-cheeked  Florentine? 

This  was  the  first  sweet  singer  in  the  cage 
Of  our  close-woven  life.  A  new-bom  age 
Claims  in  his  vesper  song  its  heritage. 

8pare  us,  oh,  spare  us  long  our  heart's  desire  ! 
Moloch,  who  calls  our  children  through  the  fire, 
Leaves  us  the  gentle  master  of  the  lyre. 

We  count  not  on  the  dial  of  the  sun 

The  hours,  the  minutes,  that  his  sands  have  run  ; 

Rather,  as  on  those  flowers  that  one  by  one 

From  earliest  dawn  their  ordered  bloom  display 
Till  evening's  planet  with  her  guiding  ray 
Leads  in  the  blind  old  mother  of  the  day. 

We  reckon  by  his  songs,  each  song  a  flower, 
The  long,  long  daylight,  numbering  hour  by  hour, 
Kivch  breathing  sweetness  like  a  bridal  bower. 
His  morning  glory  shall  we  e'er  forget? 
His  noontide's  full-blown  lily  coronet  ? 
His  evening  primrose  has  not  opened  yet ; 

Nay,  even  if  creeping  Time  should  hide  the  skies 
In  midnight  ftrom  his  century-laden  eyes. 
Darkened  like  his  who  sung  of  paradise. 

Would  not  some  hidden  song-bud  open  bright 

As  tlie  resplendent  cactus  of  the  night 

That  floods  the  gloom  with  firagrance  and  with 

light? 
How  can  we  praise  the  verse  whose  music  flows 
With  solemn  cadence  and  majestic  close. 
Pure  as  the  dew  that  filters  through  the  rose  ? 
How  shall  we  thank  him  that  in  evil  days 
He  faltered  never, — nor  for  blame,  nor  praise. 
Nor  hire,  nor  party,  shamed  his  earlier  lays  ? 

But  as  his  boyhood  was  of  manliest  hue. 
So  to  his  youth  his  manly  years  were  true, 
All  dyed  in  royal  purple  through  and  through  ! 

He  for  whose  touch  the  lyre  of  heaven  is  strung 
Needs  not  the  flattering  toil  of  mortal  tongue  ; 
Let  not  the  singer  grieve  to  die  unsung  ! 

Marbles  forget  their  message  to  mankind  : 

In  his  own  verse  the  poet  still  we  find, 

In  his  own  page  his  memory  lives  enshrined. 

As  in  their  amber  sweets  the  smothered  bees, — 
As  the  fair  cedar,  fallen  before  the  breeze. 
Lies  self-embalmed  amidst  the  mouldering  tree^ 

Poets,  like  youngest  children,  never  grow 
Out  of  their  mother's  fondness.     Nature  so 
Holds  their  soft  hands,  and  will  not  let  them  go. 


Till  at  the  last  they  track  with  even  feet 
Her  rhythmic  footsteps,  and  their  pulses  beat 
Twinned  with  her  pulses,  and  their  lips  repeat 

The  secrets  she  has  told  them,  as  their  own : 
Thus  is  the  inmost  soul  of  Nature  known. 
And  the  rapt  minstrel  shares  her  awful  throne  ! 

0  lover  of  her  mountains  and  her  woods. 

Her  bridal  chamber's  leafy  solitudes. 

Where  Love  himself  with  tremulous  step  intrudes, 

Her  snows  fall  harmless  on  thy  sacred  fire ; 
Far  be  the  day  that  claims  thy  sounding  lyre 
To  join  the  music  of  the  angel  choir ! 

Yet,  since  life's  amplest  measure  must  be  filled. 
Since  throbbing  hearts  must  be  forever  stilled, 
And  all  must  fade  that  evening  sunsets  gild. 

Grant,  Father,  ere  he  close  the  mortal  eyes 

That  see  a  Nation's  reeking  sacrifice, 

Its  smoke  may  vanish  from  these  blackened  skies  ! 

Then,  when  his  summons  comes,  since  come  it 

must. 
And,  looking  heavenward  with  unfaltering  trust. 
He  wraps  his  drapery  round  him  for  the  dust. 

His  last  fond  glance  will  show  him  o'er  his  head 
The  Northern  fires  beyond  the  zenith  spread 
In  lambent  glory,  blue  and  white  and  red, — 

The  Southern  cross  without  its  bleeding  load. 
The  milky  way  of  peace  all  fleshly  strowed. 
And  every  white-throned  star  fixed  in  its  lost 
abode ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly, 


SALT  AND  FRESH. 
Oh,  I  love  the  sailor  ! — ^indeed,  I  do. 

The  sailor  so  blithe  and  free  ; 
(Though  a  genuine  salt  I  never  knew. 

And  none  of  the  craft  knows  me. ) 

His  life  is  the  merriest  life  th.*.!  iioats. 
And  a  storm  is  his  vital  breath  ; 

(You  never  catch  me  in  one  of  his  boats  ; 
For  a  storm  would  scare  me  to  death.) 

Oh,  sweet  must  it  be  in  shrouds  to  cling 
When  the  hurricane  shrieks  in  his  ears  ! 

(Though  I  reckon  it  wouldn't  be  just  the  thing 
For  a  man  of  my  habits  and  years.) 

Oh,  his  purse,  it  is  open  to  every  lad, 

And  his  passion  to  every  lass  ! 
(But  his  business  habits  are  rather  bad. 

And  his  morals — well,  let  them  pass.) 

He  roves  unfettered  from  land  to  land. 

Wins  treasure  from  every  sea  ; 
(I  wish  he  would  visit  the  country,  and 

Bring  his  beautiful  things  to  me.) 

And  I  guess  he  will,  when  he  comes  to  learn 
How  I  have  grown  pale  and  thin 

In  writing  these  wonderftd  verses,  to  earn 
Some  beautiful  things  for  him  ! 

Soattwain^t  Whittie.  J.  Q.  H. 


THE    CAMBRIDGE    '^APOSTLES. 


From  Maomillan*s  Magazine. 
THB  CAMBRIDGE  "  APOSTLES/' 

9  BT  W.  D.  CRBI8TIE. 

A  WRITER  in  the  July  number  of  Fraser^s 
Magazine,  who  has  described  most  of  the 
living  judges  of  England,  has,  under  a  niis- 
take  about  one  of  them,  introduced  an  allu- 
sion to  a  Cambridge  society  to  which,  not  by 
itself,  the  name  of  **  Apostles  "  has  been 
gi?en.  He  says  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn 
that  **  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  where  he  took  a  creditable  degree  in 
mathematics,  ilis  friends  thought  highly  of 
him,  and  he  was  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
club  or  society  called  *  The  Apostles,'  which 
boasts  of  having  worked  wonders  in  the  do- 
mains of  thought  and  imagination.  It  may 
lay  claim  to  a  man  of  genius  or  two,  and 
several  men  of  talent,  as  having  belonged  to 
(he  fraternity ;  but  as  regards  national 
thouglit  or  progress,  its  annals  might  be  cut 
out  of  the  intellectual  history  of  England, 
without  being  missed.'' 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  was  eighth  wrangler 
in  1834,  and  was  not  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety to  which  his  name  has  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  this  allusion.  Ilis  abilities  are  ac- 
credited to  the  world  by  something  stronger 
than  his  college  honors  or  the  opinion  of 
friends ;  for  there  is  probably  no  more  re- 
markable instance  of  a  high  appointment 
given  entirely  from  disinterested  conviction 
jf  ability  and  learning  than  the  selection,  by 
Lord  Cam pbeH,  when  lord  chancellor,  for 
the  first  judgeship  he  had  to  give,  of  Mr. 
Blackburn,  a  political  opponent,  known  to 
him  only  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  not 
suggested  for  promotion  by  precedence,  for 
be  was  not  a  queen's  counsel,  or  by  popular 
opinion,  for  to  the  general  public  he  was  un- 
known. It  so  happens,  however,  that  the 
learned  judge  did  not  belong  to  the  fraternity 
which,  according  to  this  writer,  *•*•  boasts  of 
having  worked  wonders  in  the  domains  of 
thought  and  imagination,"  and  whose  annals, 
itrango  to  say,  though  the  writer  asserts  that 
it  has  comprised  one  or  two  men  of  genius 
vad,  several  of  talent,  might  yet,  he  thinks, 
be  **  cut  out  of  the  intellectual  history  of 
ICngland  without  being  missed."  The  mis- 
take has  perhaps  originated  in  a  confusion 
with  a  younger  brother  of  the  judge,  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Glasgow,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  society. 

This   society    has    existed    for  forty-four 
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years  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Its 
own  name  is  Conversazione  Saciety.  It  is 
limited  in  number  to  twelve  actual  members 
in  residence,  undergraduates  or  bachelors  of 
arts.  Hence  the  name  of  **  Apostles,"  given 
at  first  in  derision.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
fame,  then  already  considerable,  of  one,  of 
whom  few  would  now  say  that  his  works,  if 
lost,  would  not  be  missed,  or  that  he  had  not 
done  wonders  in  the  domains  of  thought  and 
imagination, — the  fame  of  Alfred  Tennyson, 
and  a  band  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries, 
all  members  of  the  society,  among  wlmm  may 
be  named  Arthur  Ilallain,  Milnes,  Trench, 
and  Alford,  had  made  for  the  society  in 
Cambridge  a  name  which  has  never  since  de- 
parted from  it.  Poetry  was  not  its  sole  or 
special  pursuit.  In  1834,  the  actual  mem- 
bers had  the  advantage  of  the  continued 
presence  in  Cambridge  and  friendly  counsel 
and  familiar  companionship  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  college  tutors  and  lecturers,  who  had 
taken  high  university  honors,  and  had  al- 
ready, according  to  the  rules  of  the  society, 
become  honorary  members.  Among  these 
were  W.  H.  Thompson,  the  present  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek,  Blakesley,  now  a  Canoo 
of  Canterbury,  Charles  Merivale,  the  histo- 
rian of  Rome,  Q.  S.  Venables,  and  Edmund 
Lushington,  the  Professor  of  Greek  at  Glas- 
gow. In  this  year,  1834,  an  agitation  and 
controversy  having  arisen  about  the  admis- 
sion of  Dissenters  to  degrees  in  the  universi- 
ties, and  great  fears  having  been  expressed 
by  Mr.  Goulburn  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  Dr.  Turton,  then  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  in  a  pamphlet,  of  mischievous  the- 
ological controversies  among  undergraduates, 
that  giant  in  learning  ana  intellect,  Connop 
Thirlwall, — then  an  assistant- tutor  of  Trin- 
ity, soon  after  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's, — 
scouted  the  alarm  with  a  reference  and  a 
tribute  to  the  society.  Addressing  Dr.  Tur- 
ton, Mr.  Thirlwall  said,  **  If  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  you  may  be  alarmed 
when  I  inform  you  that  there  has  long  existed 
in  this  place  a  society  of  young  men,  limited, 
indeed,  in  number,  but  continually  receiving 
new  members  to  supply  its  vacancies,  and 
selecting  them  by  preference  among  the 
youngest,  in  which  all  subjects  of  the  high* 
est  interest,  without  any  exclusion  of  those 
connected  with  religion,  are  discussed  with 
the  most  perfect  freedom.  But,  if  this  fact 
is  new  to  you,  let  me  instantly  dispel  any  ap- 
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prehension  it  may  excite,  by  assuring  you 
that  the  members  of  this  society,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  and  are  among  the 
choicest  ornaments  of  the  university,  that 
some  are  now  among  the  ornaments  of  the 
church,  and  that,  so  far  from  having  had 
their  affections  embittered,  their  friendships 
torn  and  hcerated,  their  union  has  been  one 
rather  of  brothers  than  of  friends." 

Names   have  been   mentioned  which  may 
already  surest  that  this  society  might  have 
been  spared  the  remarks  by  which  an  anony-  ; 
ymous  writer,  led  to  mention  it  by  mistake, ' 
has  accompanied   his  admissions  of  praise.  , 
*<  It  may   lay  claim  to  a  man  of  genius  or  ' 
two,  and  several  men  of  talent,  but,  as  re-  ! 
gards  national  thought  or  progress,  its  annals  ' 
might  be  cut  out  of  the  intellectual  history  ! 
of  England  without  being  missed/'     Well, 
genius  does  not  grow  on  hedgerows,  and 
rare  always  have  been  the  spirits  which  are, 
in  Tennyson *s  words,  **  full- welling  fountain- 
heads  of  change,"  governing  national  thought 
and  progress. 

Among  those  who,  in  academic  youth, 
were  members  of  this  society,  are  three  dis- 
tinguished living  ornaments  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  two  of  whom  it  has  been  given 
to  bo  members  of  the  cabinet,  or  again,  as 
Tennyson  says, — 

**  To  mould  a  mighty  Staters  decrees 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne,*' 

and  the  other  of  whom  is  one  of  our  ablest 
parliamentary  orators.  The  three  are  Mr. 
Walpole,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Uorsman. 
Of  a  fourth  who  attained  eminence  in  pub- 
lic life,  I  will  speak  more  at  large  ;  for  death 
has  closed  his  distinguished  career,  and  in  his 
last  years  I  had  peculiar  opportunities  of 
knowing  him.  The  name  of  Charles  fiuUer, 
by  several  resemblances, — by  his  wit,  by  his 
death  at  a  moment  when  his  fame  was  culmi- 
nating and  higher  political  honors  had  begun 
to  come  to  him,  by  many  qualities  described 
in  Burke's  famous  eulogy  on  Charles  Towns- 
hend,— involuntarily  recalls  to  mind  that 
more  eminent  but  less  estimable  politician. 
For  of  Charles  BuUer  it  might  have  boon  as 
truly  said  in  the  IIouso  of  Commons,  when 
he  had  ceased  to  adorn  it,  as  it  was  said  by 
Burke  of  Charles  Townshend  :  '*  In  trath, 
he  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  this 
house,  and  the  charm  of  every  private  society 
which  he  honored  with  bis  presence.  Per- 
haps there  never  arose  in  this  coantry,  nor 


in  any  country,  a  man  of  a  more  pointed  and 
finished  wit,  and  of  a  more  refined,  exquisite, 
and  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  bad  not  m 
great  a  stock  as  some  have  bad,  who  flour- 
ished formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasured 
up,  he  knew  better  by  far  than  any  man  1 
ever  was  acquainted  with,  how  to  bring  to- 
gether within  a  short  time  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  establish,  to  illustrate,  and  to 
decorate  that  side  of  the  question  ho  sup- 
ported, lie  stated  his  matter  skilfully  and 
powerfully.  He  particularly  excelled  in  a 
most  luminous  explanation  and  display  of 
bis  subject.  His  style  of  argument  was  nei- 
ther trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtile  and  abstruse. 
He  bit  the  house  just  between  wind  and 
water.  * '  Burke  qualified  bis  praise  of  Towns- 
hend's  judgment  by  a  few  words  which  I  have 
omitted :  '*  where  his  passions  wore  not  oon- 
cerned.*'  These  words  do  not  apply  to 
Charles  BuUer,  and  here  lay  one  point  of  su- 
periority. Charles  Buller,  also,  was  not  a 
trimmer  or  a  waverer.  He  was  an  earnest, 
single-minded,  consistent  politician.  It  is 
believed  that  his  political  advancement  was 
for  some  time  retarded  by  the  character 
which  he  had  acquired  of  a  joker  ;  but  who- 
ever thought  that  under  that  bright,  pleasant 
surface  of  playful  humorousness  there  was  a 
character  wanting  in  solidity  or  strengtb  of 
purpose,  was  greatly  mistaken.  He  was 
never  a  seeker  of  office ;  for  a  considerable 
time,  indeed,  while  it  was  within  easy  reach, 
ho  avoided  it.  The  secretaryship  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  offered  to  him  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  in  ^839,  when  Lord  Melbourne*! 
I  government  was  strong,  and  he  declined  it. 
Later,  in  1841,  after  Lord  Melbourne's  gof- 
ernment  had  taken  the  first  step  towards 
free-trade  by  proposing  a  moderate  fixed  doty 
on  com,  and  the  early  fall  of  the  minist^ 
was  certain,  the  very  same  office  was  ofibred 
to  Charles  Buller,  and  he  accepted  it,  casting 
in  his  fortunes  with  a  falling  ministry. 
When  the  Liberal  party  returned  to  power 
in  1S4G,  under  Lord  John  Bussell,  as  pre- 
mier, Charles  Buller  was  appointed  judge- 
advocate.  This  is  never  a  cabinet  offioe,  and 
tuuny  thought  that  there  should  have  been 
then  an  ampler  recognition  of  Charles  Buller *• 
abilities,  long-tried  political  steadfastness, 
and  self-made  parliamentary  standing.  But 
his  was  not  a  grasping  or  self-asserting  na- 
ture, and  he  himself  was  contented.  He 
took  the  offioe  of  judge-advooato,   but  he 
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declined  its  usual  accompaniment,  the  rank 
of  privy  oounciUor.  lie  Mras  by  profession 
a  barrister,  and  had  latterly  been  oflen  em- 
ployed in  cases  before  the  Pri?y  Council,  and 
ne  desired  to  retain  the  power,  when  be  might 
lose  his  office,  of  practising  as  a  barrister, 
which  would  have  been  contrary  to  rule  or 
usage,  if  he  were  a  privy  councillor.  And 
here  appeared'  both  the  simplicity  and  the 
prudence  of  his  character.  He  was  the  eld- 
est of  three  children  of  a  retired  civil  ser- 
vant of  the  East  India  Company,  who  was 
still  alive,  and  who  indeed  survived  him  ; 
and,  though  he  might  have  looked  forward 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  to  a  not  re- 
mote possession  of  a  fortune  which  to  him, 
whose  ways  were  frugal  and  unostentatious, 
would  have  been  a  complete  competency,  and 
though  he  had  in  his  ready  and  happy  pen  a 
source  of  income  on  which  from  experience 
he  might  count,  he  preferred  to  waive  a  rank 
which  is  the  general  object  of  honorable  am- 
bition, that  he  might  preserve  the  security  of 
an  additional  means  of  pecuniary  indepen- 
dence. He  used  to  like  to  call  himself  a 
**  political  adventurer ;  '*  and,  being  not  a 
man  of  wealth  or  title,  but  a  man  of  taUnt 
and  political  convictions,  he  belonged  to  that 
dass  of  **  adventurers ''  from  which  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  great  aristocratic  parties 
of  England  have  derived  lustre, — the  class  of 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Canning,  Horner,  Praed, 
and  Macaolay.  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  he 
received  from  Lord  John  Russell  an  offer, 
which  he  declined,  but  the  handsome  terms 
of  which  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  It  was 
the  offer  of  the  seat  of  Legislative  Member 
of  the  Indian  Council,  which  had  been  6rst 
held  by  Macaulay,  and  was  t^en  vacated  by 
Mr.  Cameron,  whose  term  of  office  had  ex- 
pired. Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  him  that 
be  could  not  allow  the  office  to  be  offered  to 
any  one  else  before  giving  him  the  refusal, 
and  that  it  was  with  regret  he  should  lose 
him  from  England,  where  high  office  must 
■ooo  present  itself  fur  him.  lie  was  chiefly 
moved  to  decline  this  office  by  his  unwiliing- 
oesi  to  separate  himself  from  his  father  and 
mother,  neither  of  whom,  if  he  went  to  India, 
be  could  expect  to  see  again.  On  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  parliament  in  November, 
1847,  be  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Dewlj  constituted  Poor  Law  Board.  In  a 
short  twelvemonth  he  was  dead.  His  fame 
WM  vapidly  ripening  when  be  died  at  tbe| 
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early  age  of  forty-two.  It  had  been  finally 
arranged  very  shortly  before  his  death  that 
he  should  be  made  a  privy  councillor ;  but 
he  died  before  he  could  be  sworn  in.  The 
most  eminent  of  all  political  parties  joined  to 
commemorate  his  worth  and  brilliancy  by  a 
bust,  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  bearing 
an  inscription  written  by  one  of  his  oldest 
and  most  admiring  friends,  another  **  Apos- 
tle," Richard  Monckton  Milnes.  When 
Macaulay,  excluded  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1847,  was  reelected  for  Edinburgh 
in  1852,  he  referred  in  the  speech  which  be 
addressed  to  his  constituents  to  some  of  the 
eminent  men  who  had  vanished  during  his 
absence  ;  and  he  began  with  Buller  :  **  In 
parliament  I  shall  look  in  vain  for  virtues 
which  I  loved,  and  for  abilities  which  I  ad- 
mired. Oflen  in  debate,  and  never  more  than 
when  we  discuss  those  questions  of  colonial 
policy  which  are  every  day  acquiring  a  new 
interest,  I  shall  remember  with  regret  how 
much  eloquence  and  wit,  how  much  acuteness 
and  knowledge,  how  many  engaging  quali- 
ties,  how  many  fair  hopes,  are  buried  in  the 
grave  of  poor  Charles  Buller.''  Later,  an- 
other distinguished  politician  and  man  of 
genius,  reviewing  the  celebrities  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, has  given  Charles  BuUcr  a  due  place 
in  his  gallery  of  fame. 

**  Farewell,  fine  humorist,  finer  reasoncr  still. 
Lively  as  Luttrell,  logical  as  Mill, 
Lamented  BuUer  :  just  as  each  new  hour 
Knit  thy  sfray  forces  into  steadfiist  power. 
Death  shut  thy  progress  from  admiring  eyes, 
And  gave  thy  sours  completion  to  the  skies."  ♦ 

Charles  Buller,  before  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, had  been  the  pupil  of  one  of  our 
greatest  writers  and  worthiest  men,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  who  always  loves  to  speak  of  the 
fine  endowments  of  his  pupil,  and  who,  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  testified  publicly 
to  his  virtues  and  capacity.  The  author 
dwelt  characteristically  on  the  truthfulness 
and  simplicity  of  Charles  Buller:  '*  There 
shone  mildly  in  his  whole  conduct  a  beauti- 
ful veracity,  as  if  it  were  unconscious  of  it- 
self: a  perfect  spontaneous  absence  of  all 
cant,  hypocrisy  and  hollow  pretence,  not  in 
word  and  act  only,  but  in  thought  and  in- 
stinct. To  a  singular  extent,  it  can  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  was  a  spontaneous,  clear 
man.     Very  gentle,  too,  though  full  of  fire; 

•  "  St  Stephen's,  a  Poem,"  known  to  be  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton's,  though  his  name  is  not  on  the 
title-page. 
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eimple,  brave,  graceful.  What  he  did,  and 
what  he  said,  came  from  him  as  light  from  a 
luminouB  body,  and  had  thus  always  in  it  a 
high  and  rare  merit,  which  any  of  the  more 
discerning  could  appreciate  fully.'*  * 

Is  it  not  time  that  some  friend  should  col- 
lect the  scattered-  remains  of  Charles  Buller's 
wit  and  wisdom,  and  present  them  to  the 
world,  with  one  of  those  memoirs  with  select- 
ed correspondence  which  in  later  times  have 
made  so  numerous  and  valuable  a  department 
of  historical  biography  ? 

This  Cambridge  society  may  feel  a  just 
pride  in  one  whom  all  its  members,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest,  from  the  most  distin- 
guished to  the  humblest,  regard  with  a£fec- 
tion,— the  poet,  the  excellent  prose- writer, 
the  temperate  and  thoughtful  politician,  who, 
with  general  public  approval,  has  lately  been 
made  Lord  Houghton.  If  Richard  Monckton 
Milncs  bad  not  been  a  man  of  the  world  and 
busy  politician,  and  if  he  had  been  able  to 
concentrate  his  energies  on  poetry,  and  gird 
himself  to  the  building  up  of  some  great 
poem,  none  who  know  what  poetry  he  has 
written  can  doubt  that  it  was  in  him  to  be  a 
great  poet  ;  and  none  who  know  his  **  Life 
of  Keats,"  or  any  of  his  many  pamphlets 
and  articles  in  reviews  and  magazines,  will 
deny  that  he  presents  another  example  of 
what  he  has  himself  lately  proclaimed,  and 
supported  by  much  proof,  that  a  good  poet 
makes  himself  a  good  prose-writer.f  To  give 
examples  of  Tennyson's  poetry  is  needless ; 
but  there  may  be  readers  who  will  wish  now 
to  see  a  specimen  of  Milnes.  Some  specimens 
exist  in  earlier  volumes  of  this  magazine. 
But  take  a  little  gem,  one  of  many,  from  his 
earliest  poems.  The  following  was  written 
when  he  was  nineteen  : — 

**  MUTABILITY. 

•*i  SAW  two  children  intei twine 
Their  arms  about  each  other. 
Like  the  lithe  tendrils  of  a  vine. 
Around  ita  nearest  brother  : 
And  ever  and  anon 
As  gayly  they  ran  on. 
Each  lookt  into  the  other's  face, 
Anticipating  an  embrace. 

**  I  markt  those  two  when  they  were  men, 
I  watcht  them  meet  one  day ; 
They  toucht  each  other's  hands,  and  then 
Each  went  on  his  own  way : 

♦  Examiner ^  December,  1848. 
+  **  Introductory  Address  in  the  Philosophical  In- 
•titation,  Edinburgh,  by  Lord  Hoaghtoii,  1863." 


There  did  not  seem  a  tie 

Of  love,  the  lightest  chain. 
To  make  them  turn  a  lingering  ejB^ 

Or  press  the  hand  again. 

*'  This  is  a  page  in  our  life's  book 
We  all  of  us  turn  over  ; 
The  web  is  rent, 
The  hour-glass  spent. 
And,  oh  !  the  path  we  once  forsook. 
How  seldom  we  recover  ! 

''  Our  days  are  broken  into  parts, 
And  every  ft'agment  has  a  tale 
Of  the  abandonment  ef  hearts, 

May  make  our  freshest  hopes  turn  pale ; 
Even  in  the  plighting  of  our  troth. 
Even  in  the  passion  of  our  oath, 
A  cold,  hard  voice  may  seem  to  mutter 
*  We  know  not  what  it  is  we  utter.*  '* 

Some  seventeen  years  ago.  Lord  Hoaghton 
was  sketched,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
playful  caricature,  and  of  one  or  two  toacbes 
inconsistent  with  the  whole,  which  the  bet- 
ter feelings  of  the  man  of  genius  who  wrote 
that  sketch  will  probably  have  long  sinoe  led 
him  to  regret,  in  Mr.  Disraeli's**  Tancred," 
under  the  name  of  **  Mr.  Vavrfsour."  The 
following  sentences  are  a  slightly  marred 
recognition  of  qualities  which  in  the  inter- 
val have  become  widely  known  : — 

**  Mr.  Vavasour  was  a  social  favorite ;  a 
poet,  and  a  real  poet,'  quite  a  troubadour,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  parliament,  travelled, 
sweet-tempered,  and  good-hearted;  very 
amusing,  and  very  clever.  With  catholic 
sympathies  and  an  electric  turn  of  mind,  Mr. 
Vavasour  saw  something  good  in  everybody, 
and  everything,  which  is  certainly  amiable, 
and  perhaps  just,  but  disqualifies  a  u  an 
in  some  decree  for  the  business  of  life, 
which  requires  for  its  conduct  a  certain 
degree  of  prejudice.  Mr.  Vavasour's  break- 
fasts were  renowned.  Whatever  your  creed, 
class,  or  country, — one  might  almost  add, 
your  character, — you  were  a  welcome  guest 
at  his  matutinal  meal,  provided  you  were 
celebrated.  That  qualification,  however,  was 
rigidly  enforced.  Individuals  met  at  his 
hospitable  house  who  had  never  met  be- 
fore, but  who  for  years  had  been  cherishing 
in  solitude  mutual  detestation,  with  all  the 
irritable  exaggeration  of  the  literary  charac- 
ter, lie  prided  himself  on  figuring  as  the 
social  medium  by  which  rival  reputations  be- 
came acquainted,  and  paid  each  other  in  his 
presence  the  compliments  which  veiled  their 
ineffable  disgust.  A  real  philosopher,  alike 
from  his  genial  disposition  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  his  rich  and  various  information. 
Vavasour  moved  amid  the  strife  sympathis- 
ing with  every  one ;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  philanthropy,  which  was  his  boast,  was 
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not  untingod  by  a  dash  of  humor,  of  which 
rare  and  charming  quality  ho  poeseesed  no 
inconsiderable  portion.  Vavasour  liked  to 
know  everybody  who  was  known,  and  to  see 
everything  which  ought  to  be  seen.  His  life 
was  a  gyration  of  energetic  curiosity,  an  in- 
flatilbble  whirl  of  social  celebrity.  There  was 
not  a  ojngregation'of  sages  and  philosophers 
in  any  part  of  Europe  which  h^  did  not  at- 
tend as  a  brother.  Aa  for  his  acquaintances, 
he  was  welcomed  in  every  land  :  bis  universal^ 
syngpathies  seemed  omnipotent.  Emperor 
and  king,  jacobin  and  carbonari,  alike  cher- 
ished him.  lie  was  the  steward  of  Polish 
balls,  and  the  vindicator  of  Russian  human- 
ity ;  he  dined  with  Louis  Philippe  and  gave 
dinners  to  Louis  Blanc.'' 

A  better  knowledge  of  Lord  Houghton 
would  have  taught  the  writer,  and  has  very 
likely  already  taught  him,  that  he  seeks  not 
celebrity  only,  but  talent,  whether  celebrated 
or  obscure  ;  and  that  merit,  and  not  success, 
ift  the  indispensable  qualification.  Many  are 
the  young  authors  and  obscure  men  of  tal- 
3nt,  who  may  afterwards,  perhaps,  attain 
fame  or  may  miss  it,  who  know  the  warmth 
of  bis  sympathy  and  the  constancy  of  bis 
friendship.  Merit  or  mark,  though  lowly  or 
unfashionable,  is,  indeed,  to  him  as  beauty 
to  Van  Artevelde's  Elena — 

••  Beauty  in  plain  atti  re  her  heart  could  fill  ; 
Yea,  though  in  beggary,  'twas  beauty  still.** 

Nor  can  I  admit  the  justice  of  the  insinua- 
tion that  malice  mingles  in  his  catholic 
friendship  and  hospitality  ;  rather  do  I  be- 
lieve in  the  poet-politician's  own  account  of 
his  mission  of  conciliation  in  lines,  published 
in  1840,  which  are  worthy  to  be  quoted  for 
themselves :  — 

"  Amid  the  f;ictions  of  the  Field  of  Life 
The  poet  held  his  little  neutral  ground, 

And  they  who  inixt  the  deepest  in  the  strife 
Their  evening  way  to  his  seclosion  found. 

•*  Thus  meeting  oft  the  antagonists  of  the  day, 
Who  near  in  mute  suspicion  seemed  to  stand. 

He  said  what  neither  would  lie  first  to  say. 
And,  having  spoken,  left  them  hand  in  hand.** 

The  description  of  Lord  Houghton's  life  as 
**  a  gyration  of  energetic  curiosity,  an  insa- 
tiable whirl  of  social  celebrity,"  is  not  too 
strong ;  and  the  combination  of  such  a  life 
with  great  acquirements  and  constant  liter- 
ary occupation,  and  with  the  mental  activity 
which  enables  him  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  almost  all  branches  of  literature 
ackd  speculative  phiK>6ophy,  and  to  study  and 
prosecute  more  political  questions  than  are 
ondertakeo  by  most  legislators,  is  truly  mat- 
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ter  for  amazement.  To  the  large  mind  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  done  justice,  but  not  to  the 
large  heart  which  is  with  it.  This  has  been 
well  described  with  one  single  touch,  by  a 
well-known  popular  writer,  another  **  Apos- 
tle," who,  in  his  own  quaint  nanner,  in  one 
of  the  volumes  of  the  **  Friends  in  Council," 
has  set  himself  to  think  how  his  friends 
would  treat  him  if  he  should  get  into  serious 
trouble  or  discredit,  and  declares  himself  con- 
fident of  one  thing,  that  **  Pontefract "  would 
instantly  ask  him  to  dinner. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  literary  reputation 
whose  growth  and  spread  have  been  so  re- 
markable and  satisfactory  as  that  which  has 
come  in  early  manhood  to  the  author  of  the 
♦* Claims  of  Labor"  and  the  **  Friends  in 
Council."  These  and  other  books,  published 
without  a  name,  addressing  neither  the  pas- 
sions nor  the  imagination,  written  in  no 
gorgeous  or  glittering  style,  but  one  singu- 
larly simple,  unadorned,  and  clear,  altogether 
unaided  by  arts  of  puffing,  pushed  by  no 
newspaper  or  review,  silently,  steadily, 
widely  worked  their  way  to  *'  the  general 
heart  of  man ;  *'  and  the  author  of  the 
*»  Friends  in  Council  **  had  a  large  circle  of 
readers  and  fame,  before  the  name  of  Arthur 
Helps  was  generally  known.  I  believe  that, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  merits  of  this  writer 
were  widely  appreciated  in  the  United  States, 
even  before  they  obtained  a  similar  wide  ap- 
preciation in  England.  I  cannot  conceive  a 
more  decisive  test  of  fame — as  decisive,  cer- 
tainly, as  the  **  Digito  monstrari  et  dicier, 
hie  est " — than  what  accidentally  came  un- 
der my  notice  a  few  years  ago ;  namely,  a  lec- 
ture given  in  a  provincial  town  (by,l  think, 
an  American  lecturer) ,  called  *'An  Evening 
with  Arthur  Helps.*'  The  ''  Claims  of  La- 
bor "  made  the  beginning  of  his  popularity, 
and  the  *'  Friends  in  Council "  is  the  most 
popular  of  his  works.  Many  of  the  readers 
of  these  books  are  perhaps  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  learning,  wisdom,  and  eloquence 
(see,  for  instance,  the  eloquent  description  of 
the  city  of  Mexico)  of  his  **  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  America,"  or  with  the  practical 
wisdom  condensed  into  bis  **  Essays  written 
in  the  Intervals  of  Business," — superior,  per- 
haps, in  some  respects,  and  certainly  for  con- 
ciseness, to  the  essays  of  the  ''  Friends  in 
Council."  And  few  beyond  the  friends  of 
his  youth  know  of  a  little  volume,  which 
was  Dublished  while  be  was  at  Cambridge, 
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and  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  be  has 
not  reproduced, — a  little  collection  of  apho- 
risms, **  Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the 
Crowd,^'  which,  at  the  time  of  its  anonymous 
publication,  attracted  the  notice,  and  obtained 
the  highly  faTorable  judgment,  of  John  Stu- 
art Mill.  This  is  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
The  little  book  was  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  John  Mill,  which  also  treated  of 
aphorisms  generally,  in  the  London  Review 
of  January,  1837.  The  same  distinguished 
thinker  and  writer  had  been  foremost  to 
give  warm  welcome  to  the  first  poetry  of 
Alfred  Tennyson.  I  remember,  when  a  boy, 
first  learning  of  Alfred  Tennyson  *s  name  and 
poetry  by  an  article  written  by  John  Stuart 
Mill,  pointing  out  the  beauties  and  great 
promise  of  poems  in  which  the  Quarterly  of 
that  day  could  find  nothing  but  matter  for 
mecrs  and  ridicule.  This  was  published,  in 
1830  or  1831,  in  a  magazine  called  the  Month- 
ly Repository,  edited  by  W.  J.  Fox.  It  is 
generally  known  that  Arthur  Helps  is  the 
author  of  the  preface  to  the  collection  of  the 
prinoe  consort's**  Speeches  and  Addresses.*' 
Among  living  and  dead  there  are  many 
other  members  of  this  Cambridge  society 
known  more  or  less  to  fame.  Let  me  first 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  living ;  Frederick 
Maurice;  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury  ;  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
poet  as  well  as  divine ;  another  poet  and 
divine,  Alford,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury ; 
James  Spedding,  who,  having  served  for 
some  time  in  the  Colonial  Office,  refused 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  honorable 
offer  of  succession  to  Sir  James  Stephen  as 
under-Becrctary  for  the  colonies,  that  he 
might  patiently  devote  himself  to  his  long 
labor  of  love  on  the  life  and  works  of  Bacon  ; 
tho  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, a  member  of  the  late  Commission  on 
Public  Schools  ;  Charles  Merivale,  tho  dis- 
tinguished Latin  scholar  and  Roman  histo- 
rian, the  present  chaplain  to  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons ;  Kenneth  Macau  lay,  the  member 
for  Cambridge,  whose  endowmenls  singularly 
fitted  him  for  distinction  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons,  but  whom  enfeebled  health  has 
prevented  from  seeking  there  the  prominence 
which  in  younger  days  of  strength  he  had, 
with  surprising  rapidity,  acquired  at  the 
bar  ;  W.  F.  Pollock,  the  ti-anslator  of  Dante  ; 
Tom  Taylor,  in  all  whose  versatile  accom- 
pliahmenta  and  indostry  are  to  be  aeeo  high 


principles  of  taste  and  moral  aim,  and  the 
brightest  element  of  whose  various  fame  ia 
the  elevation  by  scholarship  and  moral  por> 
pose  of  his  popular  dramas;  Maine,  who 
is  now  maintaining  in  India,  as  Legislative 
Member  of  Council,  the  high  name  which  be 
bad  acquired  as  a  philosophical  lawyer,  and 
as  author  of  a  treatise  on  Ancient  Law  ; 
another  young  jurist  of  solid  reputation, 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  author  of  **  A  General 
View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England ;  " 
Butler,  the  distinguished  young  head  master 
of  Harrow  ;  William  Johnson,  of  Eton ; 
and  let  me  end  this  list  with  one  who  may, 
without  invidiousness,  be '  selected  from 
among  the  younger  hopes  of  the  society,  who 
has  lately,  in  the  pages  of  this  magaiine, 
made  a  brilliant  beginning  in  literature  as 
the  Indian  **  Competition  Wallah,"  and 
who,  the  heir  of  two  reputations,  is  expected 
by  many  to  follow  not  unworthily  in  the  two 
careers  of  literature  and  of  politics. 

Of  Charles  Buller  I  have  already  spoken  at 
length.  I  will  mention  a  few  other  members 
of  this  society,  who  have  prematurely  died, 
leaving  works  and  a  name  behind  them,  an 
instalment  only  of  **  unfulfilled  renown.*' 
There  was  John  Sterling,  who  has  had  the 
high  honor  of  being  the  subject  of  two  rival 
biographies  by  two  such  men  as  Julius 
Charles  Hare  and  Thomas  Carlyle;  whose 
beautiful  poem,  the  **  Sexton's  Daughter," 
ought  to  be  known  by  all ;  whom  I  only  saw 
and  heard  once, — *•  Virgitium  vidi  tan* 
/um,"— but  the  music  of  whose  full  and 
flowing  eloquence  as  heard  on  that  occasion 
has  never  faded  from  my  ears.*  There 
were  the  two  Hallams,  the  elder  of  whom 
will  be  ever  remembered  by  that  great  thre- 
nodia,  greater  than  **^Lycidas  "  or  **  Ado- 
nais,"  which  our  poet  Laureate  has  made  io 
his  memory,  and  the  younger  of  whom  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  of  promiae 
hardly  inferior  to  his  brother's,  f  There 
were  John  Kemble,  the  well-known  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar ;  Henry  Lushington,  who  was 
Secretary  of  Government  in  Malta,  and  whose 

*  A  rob  deacon  Hare  says  of  his  reputation  m  a 
speakor  at  Cambridge,  "  I  have  been  told  by  sev- 
eral of  the  most  intelligent  among  his  oontempora- 
rics  that,  of  all  the  speakers  they  ever  heard,  he 
bad  the  greatest  gift  of  natural  eloquenoe."  Car- 
lyle, speaking  of  his  ooUcge  reputation  as  a  speaker, 
says  that  Charles  Buiier  was  considered  to  be  the 
only  one  of  hiit  companions  who  came  near  him. 

t  See  Dr.  John  Brown's  '*  Horaa  Sabseoim,"  fini 
itriflt,  fornotivet  of  the  two  nallama. 
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Tirtace  and  accomplishments  and  works,  much 
diminished  by  constant  ill-health,  have  been 
recorded  in  the  charm inpj  biography  of  his 
friend  and  brother-apostle,  Venables  ;  and, 
lastly,  I  will  name  one  with  whom  I  was  unit- 
ed in  close  friendship,  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  John  Gorham 
Maitland,  the  extent  of  whose  powers  and 
attainments  his  great  modesty  veiled  from 
the  world.  At  Cambridge  he  seemed  never 
to  have  any  work  to  do;  yet  he  was  third 
classic  of  his  year,  second  Chancellor's  medal- 
list, and  seventh  wrangler.  Li  is  mind  em- 
braced all  subjects,  and  was  as  fitted  for  the 
work  of  life  as  for  speculation.  II is  supe- 
riors in  the  Civil  Service  Commission — I  can 
speak  for  one  of  them  at  least.  Sir  John 
Lefevre — knew  his  capacity  and  worth. 

A  few  young  men  at  college,  attracted 
to  companionship  by  a  common  taste  for  lit- 
erature and  speculation,  make  a  society  for  a 
weekly  essay  and  discussion.  Such  societies 
have  often  been  made  in  public  schools  and 
universities.  This  society  was  founded 
about  1820  by  some  members  of  St.  John's 
College,  among  whom  was  Tomlinson,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  In  a  few  years  it 
gravitated  to  Trinity,  and  it  began  to  be  fa- 
mous in  the  time  of  Duller,  Sterling,  Maurice, 
and  Trench.  Then  came  the  halo  of  Tenny- 
son's young  celebrity.  Mr.  Venables  has  al- 
luded to  the  society  in  his  Life  of  Henry 
Lasbington,  as  the  chief  pleasure  and  occu- 
pation of  Lushington's  Cambridge  days. 
Quoting  from  one  of  Lushington's  essays  a 
charming  passage  of  reminiscences  of  his 
college  life,  Mr.  Venables  adds  to  the  quota- 
tion a  happy  description  of  his  own. 

*•  *  There  is,'  he  says  in  one  of  the  accom- 
panving  essays,  *  a  deep  truth  and  tenderness 
ID  the  tone  in  which  Giusti  recalls  those  four 
bapp^f  years  spent  without  care;  the  days, 
the  nights  **  smoked  away  "  in  free  gladness, 
in  laughter,  in  uninterrupted  talk  ;  the  as- 
pirations, the  free  open-hearted  converse,  as 
It  was  then,  of  some  who  now  meet  us 
diagaised  as  formal  worldings  :  all  the  delights 
of  that  life,  whether  at  Cambridge  or  at  Pisa, 


'  that  comes  not  again.'  Youthful  eoaversation 
of  the  higher  class,  though   it  would  seem 

I  crude  and  pedantic  to  mature  minds,  is  more 
ambitious,  more  earnest*  and  more  fruitful, 

I  than  the  talk  which  furnishes  excitement 
And  relaxation    in  later    life.     Our    Cam- 

I  bridge  discussions  would  have  been  insuffer- 
ably tedious   to  an  experienced  and   accom- 

'  plished  listener  of  fifty ;  but  in  the  audacity 
of  metaphysical  conjectures  or  assertions,  in 
the  partisanship  of  literary  enthusiasm,  in 
the  exuberant  spirits,  the  occasional  melan- 
choly, the  far-fetched  humor  of  youth,  all 
were  helping  each  other,  governed  by  the 
incessant  influence  of  contagious  sympathy. 
Like  many  past  and  future  generations  of 
students,  we  spent  our  days — 

**  *  In  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence  and  poetry, 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were 
thine.*  ** 

Some  fifteen  generations  of  young  **  Apoe- 
ties"  have  passed  from  college  into  life.  A 
few  have  gained  eminence,  several  distinction. 

I  The  just  pride  of  members  of  the  society  in 
the  fame  of  its  greater  ornaments  cannot  surely 

I  be  proscribed  by  the  most  cynical.  Within 
the  society  itself  there  is  no  hierarchy  of 
greatness.  All  are  friends.  Those  who  have 
been  contemporaries  meet  through  life  aa 
brothers.  All,  old  and  young,  have  a  bond  of 
sympathy  in  fellow-membership.  All  have  a 
common  joy  and  a  common  interest  in  the 
memory  of  bright  days  that  are  gone,  of 
daily  rambles  and  evening  meetings,  of 
times  when  they  walked  and  talked  with  sin- 
gle-hearted friends  in  scenes  hallowed  bj 
many  memories  and  traditions, — or  by  the 
banks  of  Cam,  or  in  the  lime-tree  avenues  of 
Trinity,  or  within  sound  of  the  great  organ 
of  the  great  chapel  of  King's,  or  in  the  rural 
quiet  of  Madingley  or  Grantchester, — some- 
times perhaps 
'*  Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  which  the 

coming  years  would  yield," 
but  all  as  they  stood  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
hopeful  and  happy,  gladdened  by  genial  in- 
fluences which  are  never  forgotten,  and 
sunned  by  warm  friendships  of  youth  which 
never  die. 


Who  wouu)  kot  bb  a  OovkrwehsT — After  the 
wann  weather  we  have  hail  it  quite  refreshing  to 
meet  with  something  cool,  and  really  we  have 
seldom  met  with  anything  so  cool  as  this  : — 

GovKBKEBS  WANTED,  in  a  Youug  Ladies'  School 
near  London.  She  will  be  requir^  to  teach  Eng- 
lisbf  French,  music,  and  to  have  £50 at  hercom- 
maod,  which  will  be  retomed  l^  instalments.— 


Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  salary  this  gor- 
will  have,  and  we  incline  therefore  to  think 
that  eho  will  not  be  paid  a  shilling  for  her  ser- 
vices. On  the  contrary,  indeed,  it  seems  that 
she  will  have  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  for 
the  privilege  of  teaching  English,  French,  and 
mosio  ;  for  although  the  money,  it  is  said,  **  wOl 
be  returned  by  instalments,*'  no  guarantee  is 
given  hff  that  Mdi  will  be  tbs  oese.— Piificft. 
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IV^RT   XII.— CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Meredith  died  the  next  day,  after  a  strug- 
gle longer  and  harder  than  could  have  been 
anticipated,  and  very  differently  from  the 
manner  in  which,  when  he  dictated  his  last 
message  to  the  world,  he  expected  to  die. 
Few  human  creatures  are  strong  enough,  ex- 
cept in  books,  to  march  thus  solemnly  and 
statelily  to  the  edge  of  the  grave.  The  last 
event  itself  was  twenty-four  hours  later  than 
the  anxious  watchers  expected  it  to  be,  and 
wore  them  all  out  more  utterly  than  any  pre- 
vious part  of  their  patient's  lingering  illness. 
He  dictated  his  postscript,  lying  in  great  ex- 
haustion, but  solemn,  calm,  not  without  a 
certain  pomp  of  conscious  grandeur,  victori- 
ous over  death  and  the  grave.  *^  That  great 
angel  whom  men  call  the  last  enemy  is  stand- 
ing by  my  bedside,"  the  dying  man  said, 
giving  forth  his  last  utterance  slowly  word 
by  word.  **  In  an  hour  I  shall  be  clay  and 
ashes.  I  send  you ,  friends,  this  last  message. 
Death  is  not  terrible  to  those  who  love  Christ. 
I  feel  a  strength  in  me  that  is  not  my  own. 
I  had  fears  and  doubts,  but  I  have  them  no 
longer.  The  gates  of  heaven  are  opening.  I 
dose  my  eyes,  for  I  can  no  longer  see  the 
lights  of  this  world  ;  when  I  open  them  again, 
it  will  be  to  behold  the  face  of  my  Lord. 
Amen.  This^  I  say  to  all  the  world  with  my 
last  breath.  For  those  who  love  Christ  it  is 
not  hard  to  die." 

Colin,  who  wrote  the  words,  trembled  over 
them  with  a  weakness  like  a  woman's  ;  but 
Meredith's  broken  and  interrupted  voice  was 
shaken  only  by  the  last  pangs  of  mortality, 
not  by  any  faltering  of  the  spirit.  **  I  tell 
you,  Colin,  it  is  not  hard,"  he  said,  and 
smiled  upon  his  friend,  and  composed  him- 
self to  meet  the  last  encounter  ;  but  such  was 
not  ^hc  end.  The  long  night  lingered  on, 
and  the  dying  man  dozed  a  little,  and  woke 
again  less  dignified  and  composed.  Then 
came  the  weary  morning,  with  its  dreadful 
daylight,  which  made  the  heart  sick,  and  then 
a  long  day  of  dying,  terrible  to  behold,  per- 
haps not  so  hard  to  bear.  The  two  who  were 
his  brothers  at  this  dreadful  moment  exer- 
cised all  their  power  to  keep  Alice  out  of  the 
room  where  this  struggle  was  going  on  ;  but 
the  gentle  little  girl  was  a  faithful  woman, 
and  kept  her  place.  lie  had  had  his  moment 
of  conscious  victory,  but  now  in  its  turn  the 
human  soul  was  vanquished.  Ue  became 
unconscious  of  their  consoling  presence,  con- 


scious of  nothing  bat  the  awful  restlcssneei, 
the  intolerable-  languor  and  yet  more  intoler- 
able nervous  strength  which  kept  him  alive 
in  spite  of  himself;  and  then  the  veiled  and 
abstracted  spirit  awoke  to  matters  of  which, 
when  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  Ar- 
thur had  made  no  mention.  He  began  to 
murmur  strange  words  as  he  lay  tossing  in 
that  last  struggle.  '*  Tell  my  father,"  he 
said  once  or  twice,  but  never  finished  the 
message.  That  death  so  clear  and  conscious, 
for  which  he  had  hoped,  was  not  granted 
to  him ;  and,  when  at  last  the  deliverance 
came,  even  Alice,  on  ber  knees  by  the  bed- 
side, felt  in  her  desolation  a  moment's  relief. 
It  was  almost  dawn  of  the  second  morning 
when  they  raised  her  up  and  led  her  tenderly 
away  to  Sora  Antonia,  the  kind  Italian  wo- 
man, who  waited  outside.  Colin  was  scarcely 
less  overwhelmed  than  she.  The  young  man 
sank  down  by  the  table  where,  on  the  pre- 
vious night  he  bad  been  Arthur's  secretary, 
and  almost  fainting  dropped  his  head  upon 
the  book  which  still  lay  open  there.  Twenty- 
four  hours  only  of  additional  hard  labor  added 
on  to  the  ending  life  ;  but  it  looked  as  many 
years  to  the  young,  inexperienced  spirit 
which  had  thus,  for  the  first  time,  followed 
another,  so  far  as  a  spectator  can,  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Lauder- 
dale, who  knew  better,  and  upon  whose 
greater  strength  this  dreadful  strain  of  watch- 
ing had  made  a  less  visible  impression,  had 
to  do  for  Colin  what  the  kind  peasant  woman 
was  doing  for  the  desolate  sister, — to  take 
him  away  from  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
make  him  lie  down,  and  put  aside  altogether 
his  own  sensations  on  behalf  of  the  younger 
and  more  susceptible  sufferer.  All  that  had 
to  be  done  fell  on  Lauderdale ;  he  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  a  self-command 
which  nothing  disturbed,  and  when  the  bright, 
cloudless  day  had  advanced,  and  he  could  sat- 
isfy himself  that  both  the  young,  wom'-out 
creatures,  who  were  his  children  for  the  mo- 
ment, had  got  the  momentary  solace  of  sleep, 
as  was  natural,  he  threw  himself  into  poor 
Arthur's  arm-chair  and  pondered  with  a 
troubled  countenance  on  all  that  might  fol- 
low. There  he,  too,  slept  and  dozed,  as  Sora 
Antonia  went  soflly  to  and  fro,  moved  with 
pity.  She  had  said  her  rosary  for  Arthur 
many  a  morning,  and  had  done  all  she  could 
to  interest  in  his  behalf  that  good  St.  Antonio 
of  Padua,  who  was  so  charitable,  and  per- 
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baps  might  not  be  so  particular  about  a  mat- ,  withdrew  from  each  other  into  different  cor 
ter  of  doctrine  as  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter  ;  for  jncrs,  and  tried  to  read,  which  was  the  onlj 
Sora  Antonia  was  kind  to  the  bottom  of  her  employment  possible.  Lauderdale,  for  hi« 
heart,  and  could  not  bear  to  think  of  more  part,  in  his  listlessness  and  fatigue,  went  tc 
than  a  thousand  years  or  so  of  purgatory  for  <  rummage  among  some  books  which  a  former 
the  poor,  young  heretic.  **  The  signorino  occupant  had  left,  and  brought  from  among 
was  EngliBh  and  knew  no  better,"  she  said  '  them — the  strangest  choice  for  him  to  make 
to  her  patron  saint,  and  comforted  herself  — a  French  novel,  a  kind  of  production  utter- 
with  the  thought  that  the  blessed  Antonio  ly  unknown  to  him.  The  chances  are,  he 
would  not  fail  to  attend  to  her  recommenda-  had  forgotten  it  was  Sunday  ;  for  his  Scotch 
tion,  and  that  she  had  done  the  best  she  could  I  prejudices,  though  he  held  them  lightly  in 
for  her  lodger  ;  and  out  of  the  room  where  i  theory,  still  held  him  fas't  in  practice. 
Alice  slept  the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion  the  j  When,  however,  he  had  pored  over  it  vague- 
good  woman  made  many  voyages  into  the  si-  j  ly  for  half  an  hour  (for  reading  French  was 
lent  salone,  where  the  shuttera  were  closed  a  laborious  amusement  to  the  imperfectly  in- 
opon  the  bare  windows,  though  the  trium- 
phant sun  streamed  in  at  every  crevice.  She 
looked  at  Lauderdale,  who  dozed  in  the  great 
chair,  with  curious  looks  of  speculation  and 
inquiry,  lie  looked  old  and  gray,  thus 
sleeping  in  the  daylight,  and  the  traces  of 
exhaustion  in  such  a  face  as  his  were  less 
touching  than  the  lines  in  Alicc*s  gentle 
countenance  or  the  fading  of  Colin 's  bright 


structed  scholar),  Colin  was  roused  out  of 
studies  which  he,  too,  pursued  with  a  very 
divided  attention,  by  a  sudden  noise,  and 
saw  the  little  yellow  volume  spin  through 
the  air  out  of  his  friend's  vigorous  fingers, 
and  drop  ignominiously  in  a  corner.  **  Me 
to  be  reading  stuff  like  fhat !  '*  said  Lauder- 
dale, with  grim  accents  of  self-disgust ;  *'  and 
him  may  be  near  to  see  what  a  fool  is  doing !  *' 
He  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  !  As  he  said  this,  he  got  up^f>om  his  chair. 


who  looked  responsible  to  the  eyes  of  Sora 
Antonia ;  and  already  she  had  a  little  ro- 
mance in  hand,  and  wondered  much  whether 
this  uncle,  or  elder  brother,  or  guardian, 
would  be  favorable  to  her  young  people. 
f  bus,  while  the  three  watchers  found  a  mo- 
ment's sad  rest  after  their  long  vigil,  new 
hopes  and  thoughts  of  life  already  began  to 
play  about  them  unawares.  The  world  will 
oot  stand  still  even  to  see  the  act  of  death 
Acoomplished  ;  and  the  act  of  death  itself,  if 
Arthur  was  right  in  his  hopes, — had  not  that 
Already  opened  its  brighter  side  upon  the  sol- 
itary soul  which  had  gone  forth  alone  ? 

The  day  after  everything  was  finally  over 
was  Sunday, — the  gayest  and  brightest  of 
summer  festal  days.     Colin  and  Lauderdale, 


and  began  to  pace  about  the  quiet,  lonely- 
room,  violently  endeavoring  to  recover  the 
composure  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
preserve.  Though  he  was  older  and  stronger 
than  the  others,  watching  and  grief  had  told 
upon  his  strength  also  ;  and  in  the  glory  of 
the  summer  morning  which  blazed  all  round 
and  about,  the  soul  of  this  wayfaring  man 
grew  sick  within  him.  Something  like  a  sob 
sounded  into  the  silence.  '*  Tm  no  asking 
if  he's  hapf)y,"  Lauderdale  burst  forth ;  *♦  I 
cannot  feel  as  if  I  would  esteem  him  the  same 
if  he  felt  nothing  but  joy  to  get  away.  You're 
a'  infidels  and  unbelievers  alike,  with  your 
happiness  and  your  heaven.  I'm  no  saying 
that  it's  less  than  the  supreme  joy  to  see  the 
face  lie  hoped  to  see ;  but  joy's  no  inconsist- 


who   had  on   the  day  before   carried   thtir  j  ent  with  pain.      Will  you  tell  me  the  cal- 
friend  to  his  grave,  met  each  other  sadly  at    "  "      * 

the  table,  where  it  was  so  strange  to  take  up 
Again  the  ci)ramon  thread  of  life  as  though 
Arthur  Meredith  had  never  had  any  share  in 
it.  It  was  Sunday  under  its  brightest  as- 
pect ;  the  village  was  very  gay  outdide,  and 
neither  of  them  felt  capable  of  introducing 
their  sombre  shadows  into  the  flowery  and 
tunny  festa,  the  gayety  of  which  jarred  upon 
their  sadness,  and  they  had  no  heart  to  go 
about  their  usual  occupations  within.  When 
ibey  bad  swallow  ed  their  coffee  together,  they 


lant,  having  a  heart  as  you  know  he  had, 
can  think  of  us  mourning  for  him  and  no 
care  ?  Dinna  speak  of  such  inhuman  imagi- 
nations to  me.'* 

*'  No,"  said  Colin,  softly.  »*  But  worst 
of  all  would  be  to  think  he  was  here,"  the 
young  man  continued,  after  a  pause,  **  un- 
able to  communicate  with  us  anyhow,  by 
whatsoever  effort.  Don't  think  so,  Lauder- 
dale ;  that  is  the  most  inhuman  imagination 
of  all." 

**  I'm  no  BO  clear  of  that,"  said  the  phi- 
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losophcr,  subduing  his  hnsty  stops ;  '*  nae 
doubt  there  would  bo  a  pang  in  it,  especially 
when  there  was  information  like  that  to  bo- 
stow  ;  but  it's  hard  to  tell,  in  our  lecmited 
condition,  a*  the  capabilities  of  a  soul.  It 
might  be  a  friend  close  by,  and  no  yoursel', 
that  put  your  best  thought  in  your  head, 
though  you  saw  him  not.  I  wouldna  say 
that  I  would  object  to  that.  It's  all  a  ques- 
tion of  temperament,  and,  maybe,  age,"  ho 
continued,  calming  himself  entirely  down, 
and  taking  a  seat  beside  Colin  in  tho  win- 
dow. **The  like  of  you  expects  response, 
and  has  no  conception  of  life  without  it ;  but 
tho  like  of  me  can  be  content  without  re- 
sponse," said  Colin^s  guardian  ;  and  then  he 
regarded  his  companion  with  eyes  in  which 
the  love  was  veiled  by  a  grave  mist  of  medi- 
tation. **  I  would  not  object  to  take  the 
charge  of  you  in  such  a  manner,"  he  said, 
slowly.  **  But  it's  awfu'  easy  to  dream 
dreams, — if  anything  on  this  earth  could  but 
make  a  man  Anoir" — and  then  there  fol- 
lowed another  pause.  **He  was  awfu' 
pleased  to  teach,"  LAuderdale  said,  with  an 
unsteady  smilo.  •*It'B  strange  to  think 
what  should  hinder  him  speaking  now, 
when  he  has  such  news  to  tell.  1  never 
could  make  it  out,  for  my  part.  "Whiles  my 
mind  inclines  to  the  thought  that  it  must  be 
i  peaceable  sleep  that  wraps  them  a'  till  the 
great  day,  which  would  account  for  tho 
Awfu'  silence  ;  but  there's  some  things  that 
go  against  that.  That's  what  makes  me  most 
indignant  at  thae  idiots  with  their  spirit-rap- 
ping and  gibberish.  Does  ony  mortal  with 
a  heart  within  his  bosom  dare  to  think  that, 
if  love  doesna  open  their  sealed  lips,  any 
power  in  the  world  can?  "  cried  the  philoso- 
pher, whose  emotion  again  got  beyond  his 
control.  He  got  up  again,  and  resumed  his 
melancholy  march  up  and  down  the  room. 
**  It's  an  awfu'  marvel,  beyond  my  reach," 
ho  said,  **  when  a  word  of  communication 
would  make  a'  the  difference,  why  it's  no 
permitted,  if  it  were  but  to  keep  a  heart 
from  breaking  hero  and  there." 

**  Perhaps  it  is  our  own  fault,"  said  Colin  ; 
*•  perhaps  flesh  and  blood  shrinks  more  than 
we  are  aware  of  from  such  a  possibility; 
and  perhaps" —  hero  tho  young  man  paused 
a  little,  **  indeed,  it  is  not  perhaps.  Does 
not  God  himself  choose  to  be  our  comforter?  " 
said  the  youthful  predestined  priest;   upon 
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which  the  older  and  sadder  man  onoe 
composed  himself  with  a  groan. 

'*  Ay,"  said  Laaderlade,  "  I  can  say  noth- 
ing against  that  argument.  I'm  no  denying 
it's  the  last  and  the  greatest.  I  speak  the 
voice  of  a  man's  yearning,  but  I've  no  in- 
tention of  contravening  the  truth.  He's 
gone  like  many  a  one  before  him.  Yon  and 
me  must  bide  our  time.  I'll  say  no  more  of 
Arthur.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
read  a  chapter.  If  we  canna  hear  of  him  di- 
rect, which  is  no  to  be  hoped  for,  we  can 
take  as  good  a  grip  as  possible  of  the  Friend 
that  stands  between  us.  It's  little  use  try- 
ing to  forget,  or  trying  no  to  think  and  in- 
quire  and  question.  There  is  but  one  thing 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  that  a  man 
can  feel  a  kind  of  sure  of.  Callant,  read  a 
chapter,"  said  the  philosopher,  with  a  long 
sigh.  Ho  threw  himself  back,  as  he  spoke,  in 
the  nearest  chair,  and  Colin  took  his  Bible 
dutifully  to  obey.  The  contrast  between 
this  request,  expressed  as  any  Scotch  peasant 
would  have  expressed  it,  and  the  speculations 
which  preceded  it  did  not  startle  Colin,  and 
he  had  opened  the  book  by  instinct  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  when  he  waa 
disturbed  by  tho  entrance  of  Alice,  who  came 
in  softly  from  her  room  without  any  warning. 
Her  long  attendance  on  her  brother  bad 
withdrawn  tho  color  from  her  cheeks  and 
the  fulness  from  her  figure  so  gradually,  that 
it  was  only  now  in  her  mourning  dress  that 
her  companions  saw  how  pale  and  thin  she 
had  grown.  Alice  was  not  speculative,  nor 
faqciful,  nor  addicted  to  undue  exercise  of  tbe 
faculties  of  her  own  mind  in  any  way.  She 
was  a  dutiful  woman,  young  and  simple,  and 
accepting  God's  will  without  inquiry  or  re- 
monstrance. Though  she  had  struggled  long 
against  the  thought  of  Arthur's  death,  now 
that  he  was  dead  she  reOognissed  and  eab- 
mitted  to  the  event  which  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  avert  or  change,  with  a  tender  and 
sweet  resignation  of  which  some  women  are 
capable.  A  more  forlorn  and  desolate  orea- 
ture  than  Alice  Meredith  did  not  exist  on  the 
earth,  to  all  ordinary  appearance,  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  but  as  she  was  not  at  all  thinking  of 
herself,  that  aspect  of  tho  caso  did  not  occur 
to  her.  She  came  out  of  her  room  very  sofliy, 
with  a  faint  smile  on  her  face,  holding  some 
prayer-books  in  her  hands.  Up  to  ibis  sad 
day  it  had  been  their  castoza  to  read  prajeni 
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together  on  the  Sandays,  being  too  far  off 
Borne  to  make  it  practicable  even  for  the 
stronger  members  of  the  party  to  go  to 
ohuroh.  Alice  came  up  to  Colin  with  her 
books  in  her  hands ;  she  said  to  him  in  a 
wistful  whisper;  <<  You  will  take  his  place/' 
and  pointed  out  to  him  silently  the  marks  she 
bad  placed  at  the  lessons  and  psalms.  Then 
she  knelt  down  between  the  two  awed  and 
astonished  men,  to  say  the  &miliar  prayers 
which  only  a  week  ago  Arthur  himself  had 
read  with  his  dying  voice.  Though  at  times 
articulation  was  almost  impossible  to  Colin, 
and  Lauderdale  breathed  out  of  his  deep 
chest  an  amen  which  sounded  like  a  groan, 
Alice  did  not  falter  in  her  profound  and  still 
devotions.  She  went  over  the  well-known 
prayers  word  by  word,  with  eye  and  voice 
steadfast  and  rapt  in  the  duty  which  was  at 
the  same  time  a  consolation.  There  are 
women  of  such  sweet  loyalty  and  submission 
of  spirit ;  but  neither  Lauderdale  nor  Colin 
had  met  with  them  before.  Perhaps  a  cer- 
tain passiveness  of  intellect  had  to  do  with 
it,  as  well  as  Alice's  steady  English  training 
and  custom  of  self-suppression ;  but  it  made 
a  wonderful  impression  upon  the  two  who 
were  now  the  sole  companions  and  guardians 
of  the  friendless  young  woman,  and  gave  her 
indeed  for  the  moment  an  absolute  empire 
over  them,  of  which  Alice  was  altogether  un- 
conscious, and  of  which,  even  had  she  known 
it,  she  could  have  made  no  further  use. 
When  the  Morning  Prayer  was  almost  con- 
cluded, it  was  she  who  indicated  to  Colin 
another  mark  in  the  prayer-book,  at  the 
prayer  for  Christ's  church  militant  on  earth, 
and  they  could  even  hear  the  whisper  of  her 
Toice  broken  by  an  irres trainable  sob  at  the 
thanksgiving  for  all  **  thy  servant  departed 
this  life  in  thy  faith  and  fear,"  which  Colin 
read  with  agitation  and  faltering.  When 
they  all  rose  from  their  knees,  she  turned 
from  one  to  the  other  with  her  countenance 
for  the  first  time  disturbed.  '*  You  were 
▼wry,  very  good  to  him,"  she  said,  softly. 
«*  God  will  bless  you  for  it,"  and  so  sank  into 
sobbiog  and  tears,  which  were  not  to  be  sub- , 
dued  any  longer,  yet  were  not  paraionate  nor , 
out  of  accordance  with  her  docile  looks.  Af- 
ter that,  Alice  recovered  her  calm,  and  be-  ^ 
gan  to  occupy  herself  with  them  as  if  she  I 
bad  been  their  mother.  •*  Have  you  been  ■ 
out?"  she  said.  *' You  must  not  stay  in; 
tad  make  youraelf  ill."    This  was  addr^ved ! 
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specially  to  Colin.  "  Please  go  out  and  take 
a  walk ;  it  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good. 
If  it  had  not  been  a  great  festa,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  bad ;  but  if  you  go  up  to  the 
Villa  Conti,  you  will  find  nobody  there.  Go 
up  behind  the  terrace,  into  the  alleys  where 
it  is  shady.  There  is  one  on  the  way  to  the 
Aldobrandinl ;  you  know  it,  Mr.  CampbelL 
Oh,  go,  please;  it  is  such  a  beautiful  day,  it 
will  do  you  good." 

**  And  you  ?  "  said  Colin,  who  felt  in  hia 
heart  an  inclination  to  kneel  to  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  queen. 

**  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day,"  said  Alice. 
*'  I  could  not  go  out  to-day ;  but  I  shall  do 
very  well.  Sora  Antonia  will  come  in  from 
mass  presently.  Oh,  go  out,  please,  and 
take  a  walk.  Mr.  Lauderdale,  he  will  go  if 
you  tell  him  to  go  :  you  are  both  looking  so 
pale." 

**Coroe,  Colin,"  said  Lauderdale  <<  she 
shall  have  her  pleasure  done  this  day,  at 
least,  whatsoever  she  commands.  If  there 
was  anything  within  my  power  or  his" — said 
the  philosopher,  with  a  strange  discord  that 
sounded  like  tears  in  his  voice ;  but  Alice 
stopped  him  short. 

»» Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  softly,  "  it  is  very 
good  of  you  to  do  it  because  I  ask  you.  Mr. 
Campbell,  you  did  not  read  the  right  lesson," 
she  added,  turning  her  worn  face  to  Colin 
with  a  slight  reproach. 

**  1  read  what  I  thought  was  better  for  us 
all,  mourning  as  we  are,"  said  Colin,  star- 
tled ;  upon  which  the  sad  little  representa- 
tive of  law  and  order  did  her  best  to  smile. 

'*  1  have  always  heard  it  said  how  wonder- 
ful it  was  how  the  lesson  for  the  day  always 
suited  everybody's  case,"  said  Alice.  **  Ar- 
thur never  would  make  any  change  for  cir- 
cumstances. He — he  said  it  was  as  if  God 
could  ever  be  vranting,"  the  faithful  sister 
said,  through  her  sobs  ;  and  then,  again,  put 
furce  upon  herself:  ^*  I  shall  be  here  when 
you  come  back,"  she  said,  with  her  faint 
smile  ;  and  so,  like  a  little  princess,  sent  them 
away.  The  two  men  went  their  way  up  the 
slope  and  through  the  little  town,  in  their 
black  coats,  casting  two  tall,  sombre  shadows 
into  the  sunshine  and  gayety  of  the  bright 
piazza.  There  had  been  a  procession  that 
morning,  and  the  rough  pavement  was 
strewed  with  sprigs  of  myrtle  and  box,  and 
the  air  still  retain^  a  flavor  of  the  caodlef, 
not  quite  obliterated  by  the  whiff  of  incense 
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which  came  from  the  open  doom  of  the 
cathedral,  where  even  the  heavy  leathern 
curtain,  generally  suBponded  across  the  en- 
trance, had  been  removed  by  reanon  of  the 
crowd.  People  were  kneeling  even  on  the 
steps ;  peasants  in  their  laced  buskins,  and 
Frascati  women,  made  into  countesses  or 
duchesses,  at  the  least,  by  the  long  white 
veil  which  streamed  to  their  feet.  The  win- 
dows were  all  hung  with  brilliant  draperies 
in  honor  of  the  morning's  procession  and  the 
afternoon's  Tombola.  It  was  one  of  the  very 
chief  of  Italian  holydays,  a  festal  Sunday  in 
May,  the  month  of  Mary.  No  wonder  the 
two  sad  Protestant  Scotchmen,  with  mourn- 
ing  in  their  dress  and  in  their  hearts,  felt 
themselves  grow  sick  and  faint  as  they  went 
dutifully  to  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Conti, 
as  they  had  been  commanded.  They  did  not 
80  much  as  exchange  a  word  with  each  other 
till  they  had  passed  through  all  that  sun- 
shine  and  reached  the  identical  alley,  a  close 
arcade,  overarched  and  shut  in  by  the  dense 
foliage  of  ilex-trees,  t«  which  their  little  sov- 
ereign had  directed  them.  There  was  not 
a  soul  there,  as  she  had  prophesied.  A  tun- 
nel scooped  out  of  the  damp,  dewy  soil  would 
scarcely  have  been  more  absolutely  shut  in 
from  the  sunshine,  scarcely  could  have  been 
stiller  or  cooler,  or  more  withdrawn  from  the 
blazing  noonday,  with  its  noises  and  rejoic- 
ings, than  this  narrow,  sombre  avenue.  They 
strayed  down  its  entire  length,  from  one  blue 
arch  of  daylight  to  the  other,  before  they 
spoke ;  and  then  it  was  Lauderdale  who 
broke  the  silence,  as  if  his  thoughts,  gener- 
ally so  busy  and  so  vagrant,  had  never  got 
beyond  Alice  Meredith's  last  words. 

**  Another  time,  Colin,*'  said  the  philoso- 
pher, '*  you'll  no  make  ony  changes  in  the 
lesson  for  the  day.  Whiles  it's  awfu'  hard 
to  put  up  with  the  conditions  o'  a  Icemited 
intellect ;  but  whiles  they're  half  divine. 
I'm  no  pretending  to  be  reasonable.  She 
kens  no  more  about  reason  than — the  angels, 
maybe — no  that  I  have  ony  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  their  modes  o'  argument.  I  ad- 
mit it's  a  new  development  to  me ;  but  a 
woman  like  yon,  callant,  would  keep  a  man 
awfu'  steady  in  the  course  of  his  life." 

**  Yes,"  said  Colin ;  and  then  with  a 
strange  premonition,  for  which  he  himself 
could  not  account,  he  added,  **  She  would 
keep  a  man  steady,  as  you  say  ;  but  he  would 
find  little  response  in  her, — not  that  I  regard 
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her  less  respectfully,  less  lerereDtially  thaa 
yon  do,  Lauderdale,"  he  went  on,  borriedly, 
*»  but  "— 

**  It  wasna  your  opinion  I  was  asking  for/* 
said  the  philosopher,  somewhat  moroeely. 
*'  She's  like  none  of  the  women  yon  and  me 
ken.  Tm  doubtful  in  my  own  mind  wheth- 
er that  dutiful  and  obedient  spirit  baa  ever 
been  our  ideal  in  our  ooontry.  Intellect's  a 
grand  gift,  callant,  baitb  to  man  and  woman ; 
but  you'll  no  fly  in  my  fiMe  and  aassrt  thai 
it's  more  than  second-best." 

**  I  am  not  up  to  argument  to-day,'*  said 
Colin ;  and  they  vralked  back  again  the 
whole  length  of  the  avenue  in  silence.  Per- 
haps a  certain  irritability,  bom  of  their  mo- 
tnal  grief,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  momen- 
tary difference ;  but  somehow,  in  the  stilioesi, 
in  the  subdued  leafy  shade,  which  at  first 
sight  had  been  so  congenial  to  bis  feelings, 
an  indescribable  shadow  stole  over  Oolin's 
mind, — a  kind  of  indistinct  fear  and  reloo- 
tance,  which  took  no  definite  shape,  but  only 
crept  over  him  like  a  mist  over  the  fi^e  of 
the  sun.  His  heart  was  profoundly  touched 
at  once  by  the  grief,  and  by  the  self-com- 
mand of  Alice,  and  by  her  utter  belplesnesi 
and  dependence  upon  himself  and  bis  friend. 
Never  before  had  he  been  so  attracted 
towards  her,  nor  felt  so  much  that  dangerous 
softening  sentiment  of  pity  and  admiratioo, 
which  leads  to  love.  And  yet,  the  two 
walked  back  silently  under  the  dark  ilei- 
trees,  and  across  the  piazza,  which  was  now 
thronged  with  a  gay  and  many-colored  crowd. 
The  brighter  the  scene  grew  around  them, 
the  more  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
own  silence  and  sorrow,  as  was  natural ;  and 
Colin  at  length  began  to  recognize  a  new 
element,  which  filled  him  with  vague  uneasi- 
ness,— an  element  not  in  the  least  new  to  the 
perplexed  cogitations  of  his  guardian  and 
anxious  friend. 

CHAPTER  XXZYI. 

When  they  entered  the  salone  on  their 
return,  the  first  object  which  met  their  eyes 
was  the  stately  ^ure  of  Sora  Antonia  in  fall 
holiday  costume,  lately  returned  from  bums. 
She  had  still  her  fan  and  her  rosary  depend- 
ing from  her  wrist, — adjuncts  almost  equallj 
necessary  to  devotion,  as  that  is  understood 
at  Frascati, — and  was  still  arrayed  in  the 
full  splendors  of  the  veil  which,  fastened 
over  her  hair,  fell  almost  to  her  feet  i 
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and  ^ve  g^ce  and  dignity  to  her  tall  and 
stately  person.  Sora  Antonia  was  a  depend, 
ant  of  the  family  Savvelli ;  scarcely  a  ser- 
vant, though  she  had  once  belonged  to  the 
princess  household.  She  had  charge  of  the 
pelace  at  Frascati,  which  was  never  occupied 
except  by  a  solitary  ecclesiastic,  the  prince's 
brother,  for  whom  the  first  floor  was  kept 
sacred.  Even  this  sanctity,  however,  was 
sometimes  invaded  when  a  good  chance  offered 
of  letting  the  piano  nobiie  to  some  rich  for- 
eigner, which  was  the  fate  of  all  the  other 
apartments  in  the  bouse.  Sora  Antonia  had 
charge  of  all  the  interests  of  the  Savvelli  in 
their  deserted  mansion.  When  the  tenants 
did  any  damage,  she  made  careful  note  of  it, 
and  did  not  in  any  respect  neglect  the  interests 
of  her  master  ;  nor  was  she  inconsiderate  of 
bor  own,  but  regarded  it  as  a  natural  duty, 
when  it  proved  expedient,  to  make  a  little 
money  out  of  the  Forestieri.  **  They  give 
one  trouble  enough,  the  blessed  Madonna 
knows,"  the  good  woman  said,  piously.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  prudent  cares,  Sora 
Antonia  was  not  only  a  very  sensible  woman 
according  to  her  lights,  but  had  a  heart,  and 
understood  her  duty  to  her  neighbors.  She 
made  her  salutations  to  the  two  friends  when 
they  entered  with  equal  suavity,  but  addressed 
her  explanations  to  Colin,  who  was  not  only 
ber  favorite  in  right  of  his  youth  and  good 
looks,  but  who  could  understand  her  best. 
Colin,  whose  Italian  was  limited,  called  the 
excellent  housekeeper  Madaom,  a  courtesy 
which  naturally  gjiined  her  heart ;  and  she 
on  her  part  appropriated  to  his  use  the  title 
of  Signorino,  which  was  not  quite  so  flatter- 
ing ;  for  Colin  was  still  young  enough  to 
object  to  being  called  young.  To-day,  how- 
ever, her  address  was  more  dignified  ;  for  the 
crbis  was  an  important  one.  Before  she 
began  to  speak  the  visitor  sat  down,  whicli 
in  itself  was  an  act  requiring  explanation, 
especially  as  tiie  table  had  been  already  ar- 
ranged for  dinner,  and  this  was  the  last  day 
in  the  world  on  which  the  strangers  were 
likely  to  desire  society.  Sora  Antonia  took 
matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  in  coho  of  op- 
position secured  for  hcrsi'lf  at  least  tiie  first 
word. 

•*  Pardon,  caro  signore  mio,"  she  said, 
•*  you  are  surprised  to  find  me  here.  Very 
well ;  i  am  sorry  to  incommode  the  gentle- 
men, but  I  have  to  do  my  duty.  The  signo- 
rioa  is  very  young,  and  she  baa  do  one  to 
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take  care  of  her.  The  signori  are  very  good, 
very  excellent,  and  kind.  Ah,  yes,  1  know 
it, — never  was  there  such  devotion  to  the 
poor  sick  friend  ; — nevertheless,  the  signori 
are  but  men,  senza  complimcnti ,  and  I  am  a 
woman  who  has  been  married  and  had  chil- 
dren of  my  own,  and  know  my  duty.  Until 
some  proper  person  comes  to  take  charge  of 
the  poor  dear  young  lady,  the  signori  will 
pardon  me,  but  I  must  re:i;ain  here." 

**  Does  the  signorina  wish  it?"  asked 
Colin,  with  wondering  looks ;  for  the  idea  of 
another  protector  for  Alice  confounded  him, 
he  scarcely  knew  why. 

**  The  signorina  is  not  much  more  than  a 
child,"  said  Sora  Antonia,  loftily.  •»  Besides, 
she  has  not  been  brought  up  like  an  Italian 
young  lady,  to  know  what  is  proper.  Pov- 
erina!  she  does  not  understand  anything 
about  it ;  but  the  signori  will  excuse  me, — 
I  know  my  duty,  and  tliat  is  enough." 

*»  Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  said  Colin,  **  but 
then,  in  England,  as  you  say,  we  have  differ- 
ent ideas,  and  if  the  signorina  does  not 
wish  "— 

Ilere,  however,  he  was  interrupted  by 
Lauderdale,  who,  having  tardily  apprehend- 
ed the  purport  of  Sora  Antonia's  communica- 
tion, took  it  upon  himself  to  make  instant 
response  in  the  best  Italian  he  could  muster. 
**  Avctc  moUo  buono,  molto  buono!^^  cried 
Lauderdale,  intending  to  say  that  she  was 
very  kind,  ond  that  he  highly  approved, 
though  a  chronic  confusion  in  his  mind,  as  to 
which  was  which,  of  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
made  his  meaning  cloudy.  **  Grazicy  Ab- 
hiamo  conknio!  Grazie,*^  he  added,  with  a 
little  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  Though 
he  had  used  the  wrong  verb,  Sora  Antonia 
graciously  comprehended  his  meaning.  She 
was  used  to  such  little  eccentricities  of  dic- 
tion on  tlie  part  of  the  Forestieri.  She 
bowed  her  stately  head  to  him  with  a  look  of 
approbation,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  deny 
that  the  sense  of  having  thus  expressed  him- 
self clearly  and  eloquently  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage conveyed  a  certain  satisfaction  to  the 
7uind  of  the  philosopher. 

**  Bravo!  The  signore  will  speak  very 
well  if  he  perseveres,"  said  Sora  Antonia, 
graciously  ;  **  not  to  say  that  Ilis  Excellency 
is  a  man  of  experience,  and  perceives  the 
justice  of  what  I  propose.  No  doubt,  it  will 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  my  time,  but  the 
other  Forestieri  have  not  arrived  yet,  and 
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how  can  one  expect  the  Madonna  Santissima 
and  the  blessed  St.  Antonio  to  take  so  much 
trouble  in  one*s  concerns  if  one  will  not  exert 
one's  self  a  little  for  one's  fellow-creatures  ? 
As  the  signorina  has  not  left  her  room  jet,  I 
will  take  awaj  the  inconvenience*  for  a  few 
minutes,  Scusa  Signori,"  said  Sora  Antonia, 
and  she  went  awaj  with  stately  bearing  and 
firm  steps,  which   resounded    through  the 
house,  to  take  off  her  veil  and  put  aside  her 
rosary.    She  had  seated  herself  again  in  her 
indoor  aspect,  with   the   *<  Garden    of  the 
Soul ''  in  her  hand,  before  Alice  came  into 
the  room  ;  and,  without  doubt,  she  made  a 
striking  addition  to  the  party.    She  was  a 
Frascati  woman  bom,  and  her  costume,  con- 
sequently, was  perfect, — a  costume  less  im- 
posing than  the  scarlet  Albano  jacket,  but 
not  less  calculated  to  do  justice  to  the  ample 
bust  and  stately  head  of  the  Roman  peasant. 
The  dress  itself,  the  actual  gown,  in  this  as 
in  other  Italian  costumes,  was  an  indifferent 
matter.    The  important  particulars  were  the 
long  and  delicate  apron  of  embroidered  mus- 
lin, the  busto  made  of  rich  brocade  and  shaped 
to  the  exact  Frascati  model,  and  the  large, 
soft,  snowy  kerchief  with  embroidered  cor- 
ners, which  covered  her  full  shoulders, — ^not 
to  speak  of  the  long  heavy  gold  ear-rings  and 
coral  necklace  which  completed  and  enriched 
the  dress.    She  sat  apart  and  contemplated, 
if  not  the  ''  Garden  of  the  Soul,"  at  least 
the  little  pictures  in  borders  of  lace-paper 
which  were  placed  thickly  between  the  leaves, 
while  the  melancholy  meal  was  eaten  at  the 
cable ;  for  Sora  Antonia  had  educazione,  and 
had  not  come  to  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of 
her  lodgers.     Alice,  for  her  part,  made  no 
remark  upon  the  presence  of  this  new  guar- 
dian ;  she  accepted  it  as  she  accepted  every- 
thing else,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
even  showing  any  painful  sense  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  in  Sora  Antonia *s  opinion 
made  this  last   precaution  necessary.     Her 
two  companions,  the  only  friends  she  seemed 
so  have  in  the  world,  bore  vicariously  on  her 
account  the  pain  of  this  visible  reminder  that 
she  was  here  in  a  false  position  and  had  no 
legitimate  protector  ;  but  Alice  had  not  yet 
awaked  to  any  such  sense  on  her  own  behalf. 
She  took  her  place  at  the  table  and  tried  to 
swallow  a  morsel,  and  interested  herself  in 
the  apfjetite  of  the  others  as  if  she  had  been 

*  **  Levo    rinoomodo,''  a  homely  expression  of 
Italixu  politcneas  on  leaving  a  room. 
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their  mother.  "Try  to  eat  soaietbiiig;  it 
will  make  you  ill  if  yoa  do  not,"  poor  Aiite 
said,  in  the  abstractioB  and  dead  ealm  of  her 
grief.  Her  own  feeling  was  that  she  had 
been  lifted  far  away  from  them  inte  an  at- 
mosphere of  age  and  distance  and  a  kind  of 
sad  superiority,  and  to  minister  to  eome  one 
was  the  grand  condition  ander  which  Alioe 
Meredith  lived.  As  to  the  personal  sufieriog, 
which  was  confined  to  herself,  that  did  not  ao 
much  matter ;  she  had  not  been  used  to  maeh 
sympathy,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  look 
for  it.  Consequently,  the  only  nataral  bjofli- 
ness  which  remained  to  her  was  to  take  a 
motherly  charge  of  her  two  oompanioDB,  and 
urge  them  to  eat. 

'*  You  are  not  to  mind  me,"  she  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  a  smile,  after  dinner.  **  This 
is  Sunday'  to  be  sure ;  but,  after  to-day,  yoa 
are  just  to  go  on  as  you  used  to  do,  and  never 
mind.  Thank  you,  I  should  like  it  better. 
I  shall  always  be  here,  you  know,  when  yoa 
come  back  from  Rome,  or  wherever  yoa  wish 
to  go.    But  you  must  not  mind  for  me." 

Lauderdale  and  Colin  exchanged  looks  al- 
most without  being  aware  of  it.  *'  But  yoa 
would  like — somebody  to  be  sent  for — or 
something  done  ? ' '  said  Lauderdale.  He  wis 
a  great  deal  more  confused  in  having  to  sug- 
gest this  than  Alice  was,  who  kept  looking  at 
him,  her  eyes  dilated  with  weariness  and 
tears,  yet  soft  and  clear  as  the  eyes  of  a  child. 
He  could  not  say  to  her,  in  so  many  words, 
*'  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  remain  with  us." 
All  he  could  do  was  to  falter  and  hesitate, 
and  grow  confused,  under  the  limpid,  sorrow- 
ful look  which  she  bent  upon  him  from  the 
distant  heaven  of  her  resignation  and  inno- 
cence. **  Ton  would  like  your  friends — 
— somebody  to  be  written  to,"  said  Lauder- 
dale ;  and  then,  afraid  to  have  given  her  pain 
by  the  suggestion,  went  on  hurriedly  :  **  Vm. 
old  enough  to  bo  your  father,  and  no  a  thought 
in  my  mind  but  to  do  you  servive,"  he  said. 
<*  Tell  me  what  you  would  like  best.  Colin, 
thank  God  !  is  strong,  and  has  little  need  of 
mo.  ril  take  you  home,  or  do  whatever 
you  please ;  for  Fm  old  enough  to  be  year 
father,  my  poor  bairn !  "  said  the  tender- 
hearted philosopher,  and  drew  near  to  her, 
and  put  out  his  hand  with  an  impulse  of  piti- 
ful and  protecting  kindness  which  toocbed 
the  heart  of  Alice,  and  yet  filled  her  witb 
momentary  surprise.  She,  on  her  own  side-, 
was  roused  a  little,  not  to  think  of  herself, 
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but  to  remember  what  appeared  to  her  a  datj 
unfulfilled. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Lauderdale!  Arthur  said  I 
might  tell  you/'  said  Alieo.  **  Papa  !  you 
heard  what  he  said  about  papa  ?  I  ought  to 
write  and  ti'U  him  what  has  happened.  Per- 
hapH  I  ought  to  tell  you  from  the  beghining/* 
she  continued  after  composing  herself  a  little. 
**  We  left  liome  without  his  oonsent — indeed, 
he  did  not  know.  For  dear  Arthur,**  said  the 
poor  girl,  turning  her  appealing  eyes  from 
one  to  the  other,  **  could  not  approve  of  his 
ways.  lie  did  Momething  that  Arthur  thought 
waH  wrong.  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it,*'  said 
Alice  through  her  tears ;  ''  it  did  not  make 
BO  much  ditllrcnce  to  me.  I  think  I  ought  to 
write  and  tell  hiin,  and  that  Arthur  forgave 
him  »t  the  hint.  Oh,  tell  me,  please,  what  do 
you  think  I  should  do?'* 

**■  If  you  would  like  to  go  home,  Til  take 
you  home,"  said  Lauderdale.  **  He  did  not 
mean  ony  barm,  poor  callant,  but  he's  left 
an  awfu'  burden  on  you." 

**  Go  home!  *'  said  Alice,  with  a  slight 
shudder.  *'  Do  you  think  I  ought — do  you 
thick  I  inu8t?  I  do  not  care  for  myself,  but 
Mrs.  Meredith,  you  know  " — she  added,  with 
a  momentary  blush*;  and  then  the  friends  be- 
gan to  perceive  another  unforeseen  lion  in 
the  way. 

**  Out  of  my  own  head,"  said  Lauderdale, 
who  took  the  whole  charge  of  this  business  on 
himself,  and  would  not  permit  Colin  to  inter- 
fere, *'  I  wrote  your  father  a  kind  of  a  letter. 
If  yoii  are  able  to  hear  the — the  event — which 
has  left  UB  a'  mourning — named  in  common 
wordH,  rU  read  you  what  I  have  written. 
Poor  bairn,  you're  awfu'  young  and  awfu' 
tender  to  have  such  affairs  in  hand!  Are 
you  sure  you  are  able  to  bear  it,  and  can  lis- 
ten to  what  I  have  said?" 

'*  Ah,  I  have  borne  it,"  said  poor  Alioe. 
**  I  cannot  deceive  m^'self,  nor  thinS  Arthur 
is  Htill  here.  What  does  it  matter  then 
alwut  saying  it  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  can  bear  any- 
thin;r  ;  it  18  only  mo  to  bear  now  and  it 
doesn't  matter.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to 
write.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
have  said." 

C«)lin  who  could  do  nothing  else  for  her,  put 
forward  the  arm-chair  with'  the  cushions 
towards  the  table,  and  Sora  Antonia  put 
down  the  **  Garden  of  the  Soul  "  and  drew  a 
little  nearer  with  lier  heavy,  firm  foot,  which 
shook   the   houKo.     She   comprehended  that 
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Bomething  was  going  on  which  would  tax  the 
signorina's  strength,  and  brought  her  solid, 
steady  succor  to  be  in  readiness.  The  pale 
little  girl  turned  and  smiled  upon  them  both 
as  she  took  the  chair  Colin  had  brought  her. 
She  was  herself  quite  steady  in  her  weakness 
and  grief  and  loneliness.  Sora  Antonia  was 
not  wanted  there  ;  and  Colin  drew  her  aside 
to  the  window,  where  she  told  him  all  about 
the  fireworks  that  were  to  be  in  the  even- 
ing, and  her  hopes  that  after  a  while  the 
signorina  would  be  able  to  <*  distract  herself  " 
a  little  and  recover  her  spirite  ;  to  which 
Colin  assented  dutifully,  vratohing  from  where 
he  stood  tlie  pale  looks  of  the  friendless  young 
woman, — friendless  beyond  disguise  or  possible 
seit-deception,  with  a  step-mother  whom  she 
blushed  to  mention  reigning  in  her  father's 
house.  Colin 's  thoughts  were  many  and  tu- 
multuous as  he  stood  behind  in  the  window, 
watehing  Alice  and  listening  to  Sora  Anto- 
nia's  deecAptions  of  the  fireworks.  Was  it 
possible  that  perhaps  his  duty  to  his  neighbor 
required  from  him  the  most  costly  of  all  offer- 
ings, the  rashes t  of  all  possible  actions  ?  He 
stood  behind,  growing  more  and  more  excited  in 
the  utter  quiet.  The  thought  that  had  dawned 
upon  him  under  the  ilex  trees  came  nearer  and 
grew  more  familiar,  and  as  he  contemplated  it, 
he  seemed  to  recognize  all  that  visible  machin- 
ery of  Providence  bringing  about  the  great 
event  which  youth  decides  upon  so  easily. 
While  this  vision  grew  before  his  mind,  Alioe 
was  wiping  off  the  tears  which  obliterated  Lau- 
derdale's letter  even  to  her  patient  eyes ;  for, 
docile  and  dutiful  aa  she  was,  it  was  yet  ter- 
rible to  read  in  calm,  distinct  words,  which 
put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  the  an- 
nouncement of  *<  what  had  happened. ' '  This 
is  what  Lauderdale  said : — 

**  Sir, —  It  is  a  great  grief  to  me  to  inform 
you  of  an  event  for  which  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  you  are  prepared  or  not. 
Your  son,  Arthur  Meredith,  has  been  living 
here  for  the  last  three  months  in  declining 
health ,  and  on  Thursday  last  died  in  great  com- 
fort and  constancy  of  mind.  It  is  not  for  me, 
a  stranger  to  offer  vain  words  of  consolation, 
but  his  end  was  such  as  any  man  might  be  well 
content  to  have,  and  he  entered  upon  his  new 
life  joyfully,  without  any  shaaow  on  his 
mind.  As  far  as  love  and  friendship  could 
soothe  the  sufferings  that  were  inevitable, 
he  had  both  ;  for  his  sister  never  left  his  bed- 
side, and  myself  and  my  friend,  Colin  Camp- 
bell, were  with  him  constantly,  to  his  satis- 
faction.   His  sister  remains  under  our  oare. 
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I  who  write  am  no  longer  a  young  man,  and 
know  what  is  due  to  a  young  creature  of  her 
tender  years  ;  so  that  you  may  satisfy  yourself 
she  is  safe  until  such  time  as  you  can  commu- 
nicate with  me,  which  I  will  look  for  as  soon 
as  a  reply  is  practicable,  and  in  the  mean  time 
remain, 

»*  Your  son's  faithful  friend  and  mourner, 
**  W.  Lauderdale." 

Alice  lingered  over  this  letter,  reading  it, 
and  crying,  and  whispering  to  Lauderdale  a 
long  time,  as  Colin  thought.     She  found  it 
easier,  somehow,  to  tell  her  story  fully  to  the 
elder  man.     She  told  him  that  Mis.  Meredith 
had  **  come  home  suddenly,"  which  was  her 
gentle  version  of  a  sad  domestic  history, — 
that  nobody  had  known  of  her  father's  second 
marriage  until  the  step-mother  arrived,  with- 
out any  warning,  with  a  train  of  children. 
Alice's  mild  words  did  not  give  Lauderdale 
any  very  lively  picture  of  the  dismay  of  the 
household  at  this  unlooked-for  apparition  ; 
but  he  understood  enough  to  condemn  Arthur 
less  severely  than  he  had  been  disposed  to  do. 
This  sudden  catastrophe  had  happened  just 
after  the  other  misery  of  the  bank  failure, 
which  had  ruined  so  many;  and  poor  Mere- 
dith bad  no  alternative  between  leaving  his 
Bister  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  underbred 
and    possibly  disreputable    step-mother,   or 
bringing  her  with  him  when  he  retired  to  die ; 
and  Alice,  though  she  still  cried  for  <'  poor 
papa,"  recoiled  a  little  from  the  conclusion  ot 
Lauderdale's  letter.     *»  I  have  enough  to  live 
upon,"  she  said,  softly,  with  an  appealing 
glance  at  her  companion.     "If  you  were  to 
say  that  I  was  quiCc  safe,  would  not  that  be 
enough  ?  "  and  it  was  very  hard  for  Lauder- 
dale to  convince  her  that  her  father's  judgment 
must  be  appealed  to  in  such  a  matter.     When 
she  saw  he  was  not  to  be  moved  on  this  point, 
she  sighed  and  submitted ;  but  it  was  clearly 
apparent  that  as  yet,  occupied  as  she  was  by 
her  grief,  the  idea  that  her  situation   here 
was  embarrassing  to  her  companions  or  un- 


aye  her  father.  It's  hard  to  ken  whether  it's 
better  or  worse  that  she  should  be  unoonacioiui 
like  this  of  onything  embarrassing  in  her 
position,  which  is  a'  the  more  wonderfal,  aa 
she's  a  real  honest  woman,  and  no  way  intel- 
lectual nor  exalted.  You  and  me,  Colin/' 
said  Lauderdale,  looking  up  in  his  young 
companion's  face,  *'  must  take  good  care 
that  she- does  not  find  it  out  from  us." 

"Of  course,"  said  Colin,  with  involun- 
tary testiness ;  "  but  I  do  not  see  what  her 
father  has  to  do  with  it,"  continued  the 
young  man.  "  She  cannot  possibly  return 
to  such  a  home." 

"  Her  father  is  the  best  judge  of  that," 
said  Lauderdale ;  "  she  canna  remain  with 
you  and  me." 

And .  there  the  conversation  dropped,  but 
not  the  subject.  Colin  was  not  in  love  with 
Alice;  he  bad,  indeed,  vague  but  bright  in 
the  clouds  before  him,  an  altogether  different 
ideal  woman  ;  and  his  heart  was  in  the 
career  which  he  again  saw  opening  before 
him, — the  life  in  which  he  meant  toserveGod 
and  his  country,  and  which  at  the  present 
moment  would  admit  of  no  rashly  formed 
tics.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  theiso  hin- 
drances that  this  new  thing  loomed  so  large 
before  Colin 's  inexperienced  eyes?  If  hf 
had  longed  for  it  with  youthful  passion,  he 
would  have  put  force  on  himself  and  re- 
strained his  longing;  but  the  temptation 
took  another  shape.  It  was'  as  if  a  maiden 
knight  at  the  outset  of  his  career  Lad  been 
tempted  to  pass  by  a  helpless  creature  and 
leave  her  wrongs  unredressed.  The  young 
Bayard  could  do  anything  but  this. 

en  AFTER  ZXZVII. 

In  the  mean  time  at  least  a  fortnight  mast 
pass  before  they  could  expect  an  answer  to 
Lauderdale's  letter.  During  that  time  they 
returned  to  all  their  old  habits,  with  the 
strange  and  melancholy  difi^renco  that  Ar- 
{ thur,  once  the  centre  of  all,  was  no  longer 
suitable  for  herself  had  not  occurred  to  |  there.  Every  day  of  this  time  increased  the 
Alice.  AVhcn  she  retired,  under  the  escort  I  development  of  Colin's  new  thoughts,  until 
of  Sora  Antonia,  the  two  friends  had  a  con- !  the  unknown  father  of  Alice  had  grown,  in 
sultation  over  this  perplexing  matter ;  and  :  his  eyes,  into  a  cruel  and  profligate  tyrant, 
Lauderdale's  sketch— iillcd  in,  perhaps,  a  lit- '  ready  to  drag  his  daughter  home  and  plunge 
tie  from  his  imagination — of  the  home  she  her  into  depraved  society,  without  any  re- 
had  left,  plung<*d  Colin  intodct^per  and  deep-  '  gard  for  cither  her  happiness  or  her  honor. 
er  thought.  **  No  doubt  he'll  send  some  an-  '.  Colin  had,  indeed,  in  his  own  mind,  in  strict- 
swer,"  tlio  philosopher  said.  *•  lie  may  not  i  est  privacy  and  seclusion  of  thought,  indited 
be  worthy  to  have  the  charge  of  her,  but  he's  |  an  imaginary  letter,  eloquent  with  youthful 
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indignation  to  inform  this  unworthy  parent 
thut  hi8  deserted  daughter  had  found  a  better 
protector  ;  but  he  vrae  very  Hilent  aboi^  these 
cogitations  of  his,  and  did  not  share  them 
even  witli  Lauderdale.  And  there  were  mo- 
ments when  Colin  felt  the  seriousness  of  the 
poHJtion,  and  found  it  very  hard  that  such  a 
iR-eeSiiity  should  meet  him  in  the  face  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  Sometimes  in  the 
sudden  darkening,  out  of  the  rosy  clouds 
which  hung  over  the  Campagna,  the  face  ot 
the  impossible  woman,  the  ideal  creature, 
her  who  could  have  divined  the  thoughts  in 
his  mind  and  the  movements  in  his  heart 
before  they  came  into  being,  would  glance 
suddenly  out  upon  him  for  an  instant,  and 
then  disappear,  waving  a  shadowy  farewell, 
and  leaving  in  his  mind  a  strange  blank, 
wliich  the  sight  of  Alice  rather  increased 
tlxin  removed.  That  ineffable  mate  and  com- 
panion was  never  to  be  his,  the  young  man 
t'liought.  True,  he  had  never  met  her,  nor 
come  upon  any  trace  of  her  footsteps ;  for 
Matty  Frankland  at  her  best  never  could 
have  been  she.  But  yet,  as  long  as  he  was 
unbound  by  other  tie  or  affection,  this  vision 
was  the  **  not  imposi»ible  She  "  to  Colin  as 
to  all  men  ;  and  this  he  had  tagive  up  ;  for 
Alice,  moet  gentle,  patient  Alice,  whom  it 
was  not  in  tlie  heart  of  man  to  be  otherwise 
than  tender  of,— she  who  had  need  of  him, 
and  whom  his  very  nature  bound  him  to  pro- 
tect and  cherish, — was  not  that  woman.  At 
otlier  moments  he  thought  of  his  own  life, 
for  which  Htili  so  much  training  was  neces- 
sary, and  which  he  should  have  entered  in 
the  lull  freedom  of  his  youth,  and  was  pro- 
foundly aware  of  the  incumbered  and  help- 
let^s  trim  in  which  he  must  go  into  the  battle, 
obliged  to  take  thought  not  of  his  work  only, 
and  the  best  means  of  doing  it,  but  of  those 
cares  of  living  which  lie  so  lightly  on  a  young 
man  alone.  There  may  be  some  of  Colin's 
friends  who  will  think  the  less  of  him  for  this 
struggle  in  hia  mind  ;  and  there  may  be 
many  who  will  tliink  with  justice  that,  un- 
less lie  could  have  offi-red  love  to  Alice,  he 
had  no  riglit  to  ofliT  her  himself  and  his  life, 
— an  opinion  in  which  his  historian  fully 
agrees.  l>ut  tlicn  this  gift,  though  le^^s  than 
the  best,  was  a  Ion;;  way  superior  to  anything 
else  which,  at  the  present  moment,  was  likely 
to  Ih?  oflrred  t)  tlie  friendlerw  girl.  If  he 
could  have  laid  at  her  feet  the  heart,  which 
is  the  ouly  true  exchange  under  such  circum-  ' 
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stances,  the  chances  are  that  Alice,  in  her 
simplicity  and  gentleness,  would  have  been 
sadly  puzzled  what  to  do  with  that  passionate 
and  ungovernable  thing.  What  ho  really 
could  offer  her — affection,  tenderness,  pro- 
tection— was  clearly  comprehensible  to  her. 
She  had  no  other  idea  of  love  than  was  in- 
cluded in  those  attributes  and  phases  of  it. 
These  considerations  justified  Colin  in  the 
step  which  he  contemplated,  or  rather  in 
the  step  which  be  did  not  contemplate,  bat 
felt  to  be  necessary  and  incumbent  upon  him. 
It  sometimes  occurred  to  him  how,  if  he  had 
been  prudent  and  taken  Lauderdale's  advice, 
and  eschewed  at  the  beginning  the  close  con- 
nection with  Meredith  and  his  sister,  which  he 
had  entered  into  with  his  eyes  open,  and  with 
a  consciousness  even  that  it  might  affect  his 
life,  this  embarrassing  situation  might  never 
have  come  into  being  ;  and  then  lie  smiled  to 
himself,  with  youthful  superiority,  contem- 
plating wbatscemed  so  plainly  the  meaning  of 
Providence,  and  asking  himself  how  he,  by  a 
momentary  exercise  of  his  own  will,  could 
have  overthrown  that  distinct  celestial  inten- 
tion. On  the  whole,  it  was  comforting  to 
think  that  everything  had  been  arranged 
beforehand  by  agencies  so  very  clear  and 
traceable  ;  and  with  this  conclusion  of  the 
argument  he  left  off,  as  near  contented  aa 
possible,  and  not  indisposed  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  were  palpable  before  him  ; 
for,  though  they  were  not  the  eyes  he  had 
dreamed  of,  there  was  a  sweetness  very  well 
worthy  of  close  study  in  Alice  Meredith's 
eyes. 

The  days  passed  very  quietly  in  this  time 
of  suspense.  The  society  of  the  two  stran- 
gers, who  were  more  to  her  in  her  sorrow 
than  all  her  kindred,  supported  the  lonely 
girl  more  than  she  was  aware  of, — more  than 
any  one  could  have  believed.  They  were 
absent  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  left  her  unmolested  to  the  tears  that 
would  come,  notwithstanding  all  her  pa- 
tience ;  and  they  returned  to  her  in  the  even- 
ing with  attentions  and  cares  to  which  she 
had  never  been  accustomed,  devoting  two 
original  and  powerful  minds,  of  an  order  at 
once  higher  and  more  homely  than  any 
which  she  had  ever  encountered,  to  her 
amusement  and  consolation.  Alice  had  never 
known  before  what  it  was  to  have  ordinary 
life  and  daily  occurrences  brightened  by  the 
thick-coming    fancies,    the  tender  play  of 
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word  and  thought,  which  now  surrounded 
her.  She  had  heard  clever  talk  afar  off  1*  in 
society,'*  and  been  awe-stricken  by  the 
sound  of  it.  and  she  had  heard  Arthur  and 
bis  friends  uttering  much  fine-sounding  lan- 
guage upon  subjects  not  generally  in  her 
way  ;  but  she  was  utterly  unused  to  that 
action  of  uncommon  minds  upon  common 
things  which  gives  so  much  charm  to  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  All  they  could 
think  of  to  lighten  the  atmosphere  of  the 
bouse  in  which  she  sat  in  her  deep  mourning, 
absorbed  for  hours  together  in  those  thoughts 
of  the  dead  to  which  her  needlework  afforded 
little  relief,  they  did  with  devotion,  suspend- 
ing their  own  talk  and  occupations  to  occupy 
themselves  with  her.  Colin  read  **  In  Memo- 
riam  "  to  her  till 'her  heart  melted  and  relieved 
itself  in  sweet  abundant  tears  ;  and  Lauder- 
dale talked  and  told  her  many  a  homely  his- 
tory of  that  common  course  of  humanity, 
full  of  sorrows  sorer  than  her  own,  which 
fills  young  minds  with  awe.  Between  them 
they  roused  Alice  to  a  higher  platform,  a 
different  atmosphere,  than  ghe  had  known 
before  ;  -and  she  raised  herself  up  after  them 
with  a  half-bewildered  sense  of  elevation, 
not  understanding  how  it  was ;  and  so  the 
*  long  days  which  were  so  hard,  and  which 
nothing  in  the  world  could  save  from  being 
hard,  brightened  towards  the  end,  not  cer- 
tainly into  anything  that  could  be  called  pleas- 
ure, but  into  a  sad  expansion  and  elevation 
of  heart,  in  which  faintly  appeared  those 
beginnings  of  profound  and  deep  happine( 
which  are  not  incompatible  with  grief,  and 
yet  arc  stronfijer  and  more  inspiring  than 
joy.  While  this  was  going  on,  unconsciously 
to  any  one  concerned,  Sora  Antonia,  in  her 
white  kerchief  and  npron,  sometimes  knit- 
ting, Bomt'times  with  her  distaff  like  a  buxom 
Fate,  Hat  and  twisted  her  thread  and  turned 
her  ppindle  a  little  behind,  yet  not  out  of 
reach,  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  her  charge. 
She,  too,  interposed,  sometimesher  own  expe- 
riences, sometimes  her  own  comments  upon 
life  and  things  in  general,  into  the  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  whetlier  it  was  that  Sora  Anto- 
nia's  mind  was  really  of  a  superior  order,  or 
that  the  stately  Roman  speech  threw  a  refin- 
ing color  upon  i)er  narratives,  it  is  certain 
that  the  interpellations  of  the  Italian  peasant 
fell  without  any  sensible  derogation  into  the 
strain  of  lofty  yet  familiar  talk  which  was 
meant  to  wean  Alice  from  her  special  grief. 


Sora  Antonia  told  them  of  the  other  Forw- 
tieri  who  had  lived  like  tbemBelves  in  the 
Savvelli  palace :  who  had  come  for  health  and 
yet  had  died,  leaving  the  saddest  mourners, — 
helpless  widows  and  little  children,  heart- 
broken fathers  and  mothers,  perhaps  the 
least  consolable  of  all.  Life  was  such,  she 
said  solemnly,  bowing  her  stately  head. 
She  herself,  of  a  hardy  race,  and  strong,  as 
the  signori  saw,  had  not  she  buried  her  chil- 
dren, for  whom  she  would  have  gladly  died? 
But  the  good  God  had  not  permitted  her  to 
die.  Alice  cried  silently  as  she  heard  all 
this ;  she  kissed  Sora  Antonia,  who,  for  het 
part,  had  outlived  her  tears,  and  with  a  nat- 
ural impulse  turned  to  Colin,  who  was  young, 
and  in  whose  heart,  as  in  her  own,  there 
must  live  a  natural  protest  against  this  aw- 
ful necessity  of  separation  and  misery  ;  and 
thus  it  came  to  be  Colin's  turn  to  interpose, 
and  he  came  on  the  field  once  more  with  <<  In 
Memoriam,"  and  with  other  poems  which  were 
sweet  to  hear,  and  soothed  her  even  when 
she  only  partly  entered  into  their  meaning. 
A  woman  has  an  advantage  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. By  means  of  her  sympathy  and 
gratitude,  and  the  still  deeper  feeling  which 
grew  unconsciously  in  her  heart  towards 
him  who  read,  she  came  to  believe  that  she, 
too,  understood  and  appreciated  what  was  to 
him  so  clear  and  so  touching.  A  kind  of 
spiritual  magnetism  worked  upon  Alice,  and, 
to  all  visible  appearance,  expanded  and  en- 
larged her  mind.  It  was  not  that  her  intel- 
lect itself  grew,  or  that  she  understood  all 
the  beautiful  imaginations,  all  the  tender 
philosophies  thus  unfolded  to  her ;  but  she 
was  united  in  a  singular  union  of  affectionate 
companionship  with  those  who  did  under- 
stand, and  even  to  herself  she  appeared  able 
to  see,  if  not  with  her  own  eyes  at  least 
with  theirs,  the  new  beauties  and  solemnities 
of  which  she  had  not  dreamed  before.  This 
strange  process  went  on  day  by  day  without 
any  one  being  aware  of  it ;  and  even  Lau- 
derdale had  almost  forgotten  that  their  guar- 
dianship of  Alice  was  only  for  the  moment, 
and  that  the  state  of  afiairs  altogether  was 
provisionary  and  could  not  possibly  continue, 
when  an  answer  reached  him  to  his  letter. 
He  was  alone  when  he  received  it,  and  all 
that  evening  said  nothing  on  the  subject 
until  Alice  had  retired  with  her  watchful 
attendant ;  then,  without  a  word  of  comment, 
he  put  it  into  Colin *s  hand.    It  was  written 
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in  n  Rtiltod  hnnd,  like  that  of  one  unaccos- 
toinrd  to  writing,  and  was  not  quite  irre- 
proachable even,  in  its  spelling.  This  was 
what  Lauderdale *s  correspondent  said  : — 

*'  Sir, — Your  letter  has  bad  such  a  bad 
offi'ct  upon  the  health  of  my  dear  husband, 
that  I  Ih'p;  you  wont  trouble  him  with  any 
more  such  communications.  If  its  meant  to 
get  money,  that's  vain  ;  for  neither  him  nor 
mo  knows  anything  about  the  friends  Arthur 
may  have  picked  up.  If  he  hud  stayed  at 
home,  lie  would  have  received  every  attention. 
As  for  his  ungrateful  sister,  I  wont  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  her.  Mr.  Meredith  is  very 
ill,  and,  for  anything  I  know,  may  never  rise 
fn)m  a  U-d  of  sickness,  where  he  has  been 
thrown  by  hearing  this  news  so  sudden  ;  but 
I  take  u{>on  me  Ui  let  her  know  as  he  w^ll 
have  nothing  to  say  to  one  that  could  behave 
so  Imlly  as  she  has  done.  I  am  always  for 
making  friends  ;  but  she  knows  she  cannot 
expect  much  kindness  from  mo  after  all  that 
haH  fiappened.  She  has  money  enough  to 
live  on,  and  she  can  do  as  she  pleases.  Con- 
sidering wiiat  her  ingratitude  has  brought 
her  dear  fatlier  to,  and  that  I  may  be  left 
alone  to  manage  everything  l)eforc  many  days 
are  pt«t,  you  will  please  to  consider  that  here 
is  an  end  of  it,  anci  not  write  any  more  beg- 
ging letters  to  me. 

»*  Julia  Meredith. 

Tliis  communication  Colin  read  with  a 
beating  heart.  It  was  so  different  from  what 
he  exi>ected,  and  left  him  so  free  to  carry  out 
the  dawning  resolution  which  he  had  imag- 
ined liimttelf  executing  in  the  face  of  tyran- 
Di<*al  re^i^tanco,  that  he  felt  at  first  like  a 
man  who  has  !x:en  straining  hard  at  a  rope 
and  is  nuddcnly  tlirown  down  by  the  instan- 
taneous Htoppage  of  the  pressure  on  the  other 
side.  When  lie  had  picked  himself  up,  the 
faetH  of  the  case  rushed  on  him  distinct  and 
unniidtakaijle.  The  time  had  now  come 
when  the  lost  and  friendless  maiden  stood  in 
the  path  of  the  true  knight.  Was  ho  to 
leave  iter  there  to  fight  her  way  in  the  hard 
w«>rld  by  he^^elf,  without  defence  or  protec- 
tiun,  iKcause,  sweet  and  fair  and  pure  as  she 
uuH,  h!ie  was  not  the  lady  of  his  dreams? 
He  iitade  up  hin  mind  at  once  with  a  thrill 
ot'  griRTtiud  warmth,  but  at  the  same  time 
r«  li  liimself  baying  for  ever  and  ever  farewell 
to  lliat  ideal  lady  who  henceforward,  inearth 
or  liruvrn,  eould  never  be  his.  This  passed 
while  lie  was  looking  at  the  letter  which 
aln  ady  his  rapid  eye  had  read  and  compre- 
hended. **  S)  tliere  iM  an  end  of  your  hopes,'* 
said  Colin.     ''  >iow  we  are  the  only  friends 
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she  has  in  the  world, — as  I  have  always 
thought." 

'*Softly,»'  said  Lauderdale.  •»  Callants 
like  you  aye  rin  away  with  the  half  of  an 
idea.  This  is  an  ignorant  woman's  letter, 
that  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  her.  The  father 
will  mend,  and  then  he'll  take  her  out  of  our 
hands.*' 

"  He  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,**  said 
Colin,  hotly.'  •*  You  speak  as  if  she  was  a 
piece  of  furniture  ;  I  look  upon  her  as  a  sa- 
crad  charge.  We  are  responsible  to  Mere- 
dith for  his  sister's  comfort  and — happiness," 
said  the  young  man,  who  during  this  c<mver- 
sation  preferred  not  to  meet  his  ci)mpanion'8 
eye. 

**  Ay!  *'  said  Lauderdale,  dryly,  *•  that's 
an  awfu'  charge  for  the  like  of  you  and  rao. 
It's  more  that  I  ever  calculated  on,  Colin. 
To  see  her  safe  home,  and  in  the  hands  of  her 
friends  *' — 

**  Lauderdale,  do  not  be  so  heartless  !  can- 
not you  flbe  that  she  has  no  friends?  '*  cried 
Colin ;  *»  not  a  protector  in  the  world  ex- 
cept *'— 

**  Callant,  dinna  deceive  yourself,"  said 
Lauderdale;  "it's  no  a  matter  for  hasty 
judgment;  we  have  nae  right  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  a  man's  character.  He's  her  father, 
and  it's  her  duty  to  obey  him.  I'm  no  heed- 
ing about  that  silly  woman's  letter.  Mr. 
Meredith  will  mend.  I'm  here  to  take  care 
of  you,*'  said  Colin's  guardian.  *♦  Colin, 
hold  your  peace.  You're  no  to  do  for  a  mo- 
ment's excitement,  for  pity  and  ruth  and 
your  own  tender  heart,  what  you  may  regret 
all  your  life.  Sit  down  and  keep  still.  You 
are  only  a  callant,  too  young  to  t'lke  burdens 
on  yourself;  there  is  but  one  way  that  the 
like  of  you  can  protect  the  like  of  her,— and 
that  is  no  to  be  thought  of,  as  you  consented 
with  your  own  mouth.** 

**  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Colin,  who 
had  risen  up  in  his  excitement.  **  There  is 
but  one  way.  Matters  have  changed  since 
we  spoke  of  it  first." 

"  I  would  like  to  know  how  far  they  havs 
changed,**  said  Lauderdale.  »*  Colin,  take 
heed  to  what  I  say ;  if  it's  love  I'll  no  speak 
a  word  ;  I  may  disapprove  a*  the  circum- 
stances, and  find  fault  with  every  step  ye  take ; 
but  if  it's  love  *' — 

•*  Uush  !  "  said  Colin,  standing  upright, 
and  meeting  his  friend's  eye  ;  "  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  my  future  wife  we  are  speaking 
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of,  my  feelings  toward  her  are  not  fo  be  dis- 
cussed with  any  man  in  the  world/' 

They  looked  at  each  other  thus  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  one  anxious  and  pcrutinizing,  the 
other  facing  him  with  blank  brightness,  and 
a  smile  which  afforded  no  information.  Per- 
haps Liauderdale  understood  all  that  was  im- 
plied in  that  blank ;  at  all  events,  his  own 
delicate  sense  of  honor  could  not  refuse  to 
admit  Colin's  plea.  Ue  turned  away,  shak- 
ing his  head,  and  groaning  privately  under 
his  breath  ;  while  Colin,  struck  with  com- 
punction, having  shut  himself  up  for  an  in- 
stant, unfolded  again,  that  crisis  being  over, 
with  all  the  happy  grace  of  apology  natural 
to  his  disposition.  **  You  are  not  *  any  man 
in  the  world,'  "  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh, 
which  implied  emotion.  **  Forgive  me, 
Lauderdale  ;  and  now  you  know  very  well 
what  I  am  going  to  do." 

**  Oh,  ay,  I  ken  what  you  are  going  to  do ; 
I  kent  three  months  ago,  for  that  matter," 
eaid  the  philosopher.  *'  A  man  acts  no  from 
circumstances,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
from  his  ain  nature."  When  he  had  given 
forth  this  oracular  utterance,  Lauderdale 
went  straight  off  to  his  room  without  ex- 
changing another  word  with  Colin.  lie  was 
satisfied  in  a  way  with  this  mate  for  his 
charge,  and  belonged  to  too  lowly  a  level  of 
society  to  giv(?  profound  importance>to  the  in- 
expediency of  early  marriages, — and  he  was 
fond  of  Alice,  and  admired  her  sweet  looks 
and  sweet  ways,  and  respected  her  self-com- 
mand and  patience ;  nevertheless,  he,  too, 
sighed,  and  recognized  the  departure  of  the 
ideal  woman,  who  to  him  as  little  as  to  Colin 
resembled  Alice, — and  thus  it  was  understood 
between  them  how  it  was  to  be. 

All  this,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  little 
compatible  with  that  reverential  regard  for 
womankind  in  general  which  both  the  friends 
entertained,  and  evidenced  a  security  in  re- 
spect to  Alice's  inclinations  which  was  not 
altogether  complimentary  to  her.  And  yet 
it  WHS  higlily  complimentary  in  a  sense  ;  for 
this  security  arose  from  their  appreciation  of 
the  spotless,  unawakened  heart  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  If  Colin  entertained  little 
doubt  of  being  accepted  when  he  made  his 
proposition,  it  was  not  because  he  had  an 
overweening  idea  of  himself,  or  imagined 
Alice  *'  in  love"  with  him  according  to  the 
vulgar  expression.  A  certain  chivalrous, 
primitive  sense  of  righteous  and  natural  ne- 
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cessity  was  in  his  confidence.  The  forlorn 
maiden,  knowing  the  knight  to  be  honest  and 
true,  would  accept  his  protection  loyally  and 
simply,  without  bewildering  herself  with 
dreams  of  choice  where  no  choice  was,  and 
having  accepted,  would  love  and  cleave  as  waa 
her  nature.  To  be  sure  there  were  types  of 
women  less  acquiescent  ;  and  we  have  already 
said  that  Alice  did  not  bear  the  features  of 
the  ideal  of  which  Colin  had  dreamed :  but 
such  was  the  explanation  of  his  confidence. 
Alice  showed  little  distress  when  she  saw  her 
step-mother's  letter  except  for  her  father's  ill- 
ness, though  even  that  seemed  rather  consol- 
atory to  her  than  otherwise,  as  a  proof  of 
his  love  for  Arthur.  As  for  Mrs.  Meredith's 
refusal  to  interfere  on  her  behalf,  she  was 
clearly  relieved  by  the  intimation  ;  and  things 
went  on  as  before  for  another  week  or  two, 
until  Sora  Antonia,  who  had  now  othor  ten- 
ants arriving  and  many  occupations  in  hand, 
began  t^o  murmur  a  little  over  the  watch 
which  she  would  not  relinquish.  **  Is  it  thus 
young  ladies  arc  left  in  England,"  she  asked 
with  a  little  indignation,  **  without  any  one 
to  take  care  of  them  except  the  sign  or  i,  who, 
though  amiable  and  excellent,  are  only  men  ? 
or  when  may  madama  be  expected  from  Eng- 
land who  is  to  take  charge  of  the  signorina  ?  ** 
It  was  after  this  question  had  been  put  to 
him  with  some  force  one  evening,  that  Colin 
proposed  to  Alice,  who  was  beginning  to  lift 
her  head  again  like  a  flower  after  a  storm, 
and  to  show  symptoms  of  awakening  from  the 
first  heaviness  of  grief,  to  go  out  with  him 
and  visit  those  ilex  avenues,  which  had  now 
so  many  associations  for  the  strangers.  She 
went  with  a  faint  sense  of  pleasure  in  her 
heart  through  the  afternoon  sunshine,  look- 
ing wistfully  through  her  black  veil  at  the 
many  cheerful  groups  on  the  way,  and  cling- 
ing to  Colin 's  arm  when  a  kind  neighbor 
spoke  to  her  in  pity  and  condolence.  She 
put  up  her  veil  when  they  came  tj  the  favor- 
ite avenue,  where  Lauderdale  and  Colio 
walked  so  often.  Nothing  could  bo  more 
silent,  more  cool  and  secluded  than  this  ver- 
dant cloister,  where,  with  the  sunslyno  still 
blazing  everywhere  around,  the  shade  and 
the  quiet  were  equally  profound  and  unbro- 
ken. They  walked  once  or  twice  up  and 
down,  remarking  now  and  then  upon  the 
curious  network  of  the  branches,  which,  out 
of  reach  of  the  sun,  were  all  bare  and 
■tripped  of  their  foliage,  and  upon  the  blue 
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blaze  of  daylight  at  cither  opening,  where 
the  low  nroh  uf  dark  verdure  framed  in  a 
space  of  brilliant  Italian  sky.  Then  they 
both  became  silent,  and  grew  conscious  of  it ; 
and  it  was  then,  just  as  Alice  for  the  first 
time  ho^ixn  to  remember  the  privileges  and 
penalties  of  her  womanhood,  that  Colin 
spoke, — 

'*  I  brought  you  here  to  speak  to  you,"  he 
said.  *'  1  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  That 
letter  that  Lauderdale  showed  you  did  not 
vox  you  ;  did  it  ?  Will  you  tell  me  ?  Arthur 
made  me  one  of  your  guardians,  and,  what- 
ever you  may  decide  upon,  that  is  a  sacred 
bond." 

*'  Yes,  oh /yes,"  said  Alice,  with  tears,  **  I 
know  how  kind  you  both  are.  No,  it  did  not 
vex  me,  exe(>pt  about  papa.  I  was  rather 
glad,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  she  did  not  send 
for  me  home.  It  is  not — a — home — like 
what  it  used  to  be,"  said  Alice;  and  then, 
perhapH  because  something  in  Colin 's  looks 
had  advertised  her  of  what  was  coming, 
perhujis  because  the  awakening  sense  sprung 
up  in  a  moment,  after  long  torpor,  a  sudden 
chan«^e  came  upon  her  face.  **  1  have  given 
you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  she  said  ;  **  1 
am  like  somebody  who  has  had  a  terrible  fall, 
— as  soon  as  I  come  to  myself  I  shall  go  away. 
It  is  very  wrong^^f  me  to  detain  you  here." 

*' You  are  not  detaining  us,"  said  Colin, 
who,  notwitliistanding,  was  a  little  startled 
and  alarmed  ;  *'  and  you  must  not  talk  of 
going  away.  \Viiere  would  you  go?  An; 
not  we  your  friends, — the  friends  you  know 
best  in  Italy  ?  You  must  not  think  of  going 
away." 

But  even  these  very  words  thus  repeated 
acted  like  an  awakening  spell  upon  Alice. 
**  I  cannot  tell  what  I  have  been  thinking  of," 
^he  siiid.  •'  I  suppose  it  is  staying  indoors 
iind  forgottin;;  everything.  I  do  not  seem  to 
know  even  how  long  it  is.  Oh,  yes,  you  are 
my  kiiide.>*t  friends.  Nobody  ever  was  so 
i;0')d  to  me  ;  but,  then,  you  are  only — gen- 
tlemen," Kiid  Alice,  suddenly  withdrawing 
licrhtind  from  Colin's  arm,and  blushing  over 
all  her  |allid  face.  **  Ah  !  I  see  now  how 
stupid  I  have  been  to  put  off  so  long.  And 
I  am  8ure  I  mur^t  have  detained  you  here." 

*•  No,"  baid  Colin,  **  do  not  say  so  ;  but  I 
have  soinetliin^  more  to  say  to  you.  You  arc 
too  young  and  too  delicate  to  face  the  world 
alone,  and  your  people  at  home  are  not  going 


to  claim  you.  I  am  a  poor  man  now,  and  I 
never  can  bo  rich,  but  I  would  protect  you 
and  support  you  if  you  would  have  me. 
Will  you  trust  me  to  take  care  of  you,  Alice, 
not  for  this  moment,  but  always  ?  I  think  it 
would  be /the  best  thing  for  us  both." 

**  Mr.  Campbell,  I  don't  understand  you," 
said  Alice,  trembling  and  casting  a  glance  up 
at  him  of  wistful  surprise  and  uncertainty. 
There  was  an  eager,  timid  inquiry  in  her 
eyes  besides  the  bewilderment.  She  seemed 
to  say,  **  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  "  **  Is  thai 
what  you  mean?"  and  Colin  answered  by 
taking  her  hand  again  and  drawing  it  through 
his  arm. 

**  Whether  you  will  have  mo  or  not,"  he 
said,  **  there  is  always  the  bond  between  us  ^ 
which  Arthur  has  made  sacred,  and  you  must 
lean  on  me  all  the  same.  I  think  you  will 
see  what  I  mean  if  you  consider  it.  There 
is  only  ono  way  that  I  can  be  your  true  pro- 
tector and  guardian,  and  that  is  if  you  will 
consent  to  marry  me,  Alice.  Will  you? 
You  know  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  ;  but 
I  can  work  for  you,  and  take  care  of  you, 
and  with  me  you  would  not  be  alone." 

It  was  a  strange  way  of  putting  it  cer- 
tainly,— very  different  from  what  Colin  had 
intended  to  say,  strangely  different  from  the 
love-tale  that  had  glided  through  his  imagi- 
nation by  times  hince  he  became  a  man  ;  but 
he  was  very  earnest  and  sincere  in  what  ho 
said,  and  the  innocent  girl  beside  him  was 
no  critic  in  snch  matters.  She  trembled 
more  and  more,  but  she  leaned  upon  him 
and  heard  him  out  with  anxious  attention. 
When  he  had. ended,  there  was  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  Colin,  who  had  not  hitherto  been 
doubtful,  iK'gan  himself  to  feel  anxious;  and 
then  Alice  once  more  gave  a  wistful,  inquir- 
ing lt)ok  at  his  face. 

**  Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  she  said  ; 
**  it  is  so  hard  to  know  what  to  say.  If  you 
would  tell  me  one  thing  quite  truly  and  frank- 
ly—  Would  it  not  do  you  a  great  deal  of 
harm  if  this  was  to  happen  as  you  say  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Colin.  When  he  said  the  word 
he  could  not  help  remembering,  in  spite  of 
hini54.>lf,  the  change  it  would  make  in  his 
young  prospects ;  but  the  result  was  only  that 
he  repeated  his  negative  with  more  warmth. 
**  It  can  do  me  only  good,"  said  Colin,  yielding 
to  the  natural  temptations  of  the  moment, 
*'and  I  think  I  might  do  something  for  your 
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happiness  too.  It  is  for  you  to  decide, — do 
not  decideN^gainst  me,  Alice,"  said  the  young 
man  ;  **  I  cannot  part  with  you  now." 

"  Ah !  " —  said  Alice  with  a  long  breath. 
'**If  it  only  would  not  do  you  any  harm," 
she  added,  a  moment  afler,  once  more  with 
that  inquiring  look.  The  inquiry  was  one 
which  could  be  answered  but  in  one  way, 
and  Colin  was  not  a  man  to  remain  unmoved 
by  the  wistful,  sweet  eyes  thus  raised  to  him, 
and  by  the  tender  dependence  of  the  clinging 
arm.  He  set  her  doubts  at  rest  almost  as 
eloquently,  and  quite  as  warmly,  as  if  she 
bad  indeed  been  that  woman  who  had  disap- 
peared among  the  clouds  forever,  and  led  her 
home  to  Sora  Antonia  with  a  fond  care, 
^  which  was  very  sweet  to  the  forlorn  little 
maiden,  and  not  irksome  by  any  means  to 
the  magnanimous  knight.  Thus  the  deci- 
sive step  was  taken  in  obedience  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  position,  and  the  arrangements 
(as  Colin  had  decided  upon  them)  of  Provi- 
dence. When  he  met  Lauderdale  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  new  event,  the  young  man 
looked  flushed  and  happy,  as  was  natural  in 
the  circumstances,  and  disposed  of  all  the 
objections  of  prudence  with  great  facility  and 


satisfaction.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and 
Colin  and  his  friend  went  oat  to  the  h^s^ 
on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  plunged  into  a 
sea  of  discussion,  through  which  the  yoong 
lover  steered  triumphantly  the  frailest  bark 
of  argument  that  ever  held  water.  But, 
when  the  talk  was  over,  and  Colin,  before 
he  followed  Lauderdale  down-stairs,  tamed 
round  to  take  a  parting  look  at  the  Campag- 
na,  which  lay  under  them  like  a  great  map 
in  the  moonlight,  the  old  apparition  looked 
out  once  more  from  the  clouds,  pale  and  dis- 
tant, and  again  seemed  to  wave  to  him  a 
shadowy  farewell.  <*  Farewell !  farewell  \ 
in  heaven  nor  in  earth  will  you  ever  find 
me,"  sighed  the  woman  of  Colib'a  imagina- 
tion, dispersing  into  thin  white  mists  and 
specks  of  clouds ;  and  the  young  man  went 
to  rest  with  a  vague  sense  of  loss  in  bis  heart. 
The  sleep  of  Alice  was  sweeter  than  that  of 
Colin  on  this  first  night  of  their  betrothal ; 
!  but  at  that  one  period  of  existence,  it  often 
!  happens  that  the  woman,  for  once  in  her  life, 
has  the  advantage.  And  thus  it  was  thai 
the  event,  foreseen  by  Lauderdale  on  board 
the  steamer  at  the  beginning  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, actually  came  to  pass. 


Coal  Resources  op  Great  Britain.— The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  has  a  recent  arti- 
cle on  this  Fubject,  written  by  Edward  Hull,  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  He 
enumerates  the  coal-fields  of  the  kingdom,  and 
estimates  their  capabilities  as  they  appear  to  the 
eye  of  Geological  Science.  *•  Within  a  depth  of 
four  thousand  feet  from  the  surface  there  are  in 
Great  Britian,  83,544,000,000  tons  of  coal  avail- 
able  ;  *'  and  the  probable  annual  consumption  is 
estimated  in  the  following  closing  paragraphs  of 
the  article : — 

•*  Space  will  not  admit  of  our  doincj  more  than 
to  glance  at  the  past  history  and  future  pros- 
pects of  coal-minhig.  It  may  be  said  that  up  to 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  art  had  only 
smouldered.  It  was  when  the  invention  of  the 
steam-cnpinc  revolutionized  the  hidustry  of  this 
countrj-,  that  mining  burst  forth  with  an  energy 
previously  unapprojujhed.  Probably  not  more 
than  ten  millions  of  tons  of  coal  were  raised  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century  ;  yet  in  1830 
the  quantity  raised  was  thirty  millions,  and  in 
1851  not  less  than  fifty-four  millions.  From 
1854  downwards,  wo  have  the  returns  of  the 
Mining  Ilecord  Office,  which  show  a  goueral  ten- 


dency to  expansion,  though  with  fluctoatioBS, 
the  maximum  having  been  reached  in  1861, 
when  the  enormous  quantity  of  eighty-six  mil- 
lions of  tons  was  brought  to  the  surface. 

**  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
is  to  be  a  criterion  of  the  future.  We  neither 
wish  for,  nor  expect,  an  increase  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century  at  nil  proportionate  to 
that  of  the  earlier  half,  an<i  this  view  is  borne 
out  by  some  of  the  later  returns.  Some  of  oar 
coal-fields,  as  has  been  shown,  have  passed  their 
meridian,  and,  having  expended  their  strength, 
are  verging  on  decay.  Others  have  attained 
their  maximum,  or  nearly  so  ;  this  indeed  is  the 
case  with  the  majority.  The  younger  coal-fields 
will  have  much  of  their  strength  absorbed  in 
compensating  for  the  falling-off  of  the  oiler  ;  so 
that  in  a  few  yetirs  the  whole  of  our  ooal-produo- 
ing  districts  vvill  reach  a  stage  of  activity  beyond 
which  they  cannot  advance,  but  around  which 
they  may  oscillate.  Entertaining  these  views.  I 
am  inclined  to  place  the  pos^iiblc  maximum  of 
production  at  one  hundred  millions  of  tons  a 
year  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  shown  that  even  with 
this  enormous  *  output,*  there  is  enough  ooal  to 


last  for  eight  centuries.'' 
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From  Blackwood's  Haguine. 
BANTING  ON  CORPULBNCB.* 

Op  all  the  ealutations  that  ever  were  de- 
viwd  to  express  hearty  good-will  and  large  sub- 
stantial friendship,  recommend  us  to  that  of 
the  Orientals  :  **  May  your  shadow  never  be 
less !  '*  ^laceration,  as  a  rule  of  life,  is 
suitahlc  only  for  hermits,  anchorites,  and 
suchlike  recluses,  who  have  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  parched  pease,  and  whose  type  of 
beatitude  is  the  scarecrow.  Orthodoxy  is 
allied  to  plumpness,  and  a  oertain  breadth  of 
beam  is  most  becoming  to  a  high  dignitary 
of  the  church.  In  the  man  of  portly  pres- 
ence we  expect  to  find — and  rarely  indeed 
are  wc  disappointed  in  our  expectations — a 
warm  heart,  a  kindly,  benevolent  disposition, 
comprehensive  charity,  and  a  consciouoe  void 
of  offence.  We  feel  that  in  such  a  man  we 
can  repose  implicit  trust, — we  can  make  him 
the  depositary  of  our  secrets  without  fear  of 
betrayal, — we  can  depend  upon  his  good 
offices  when  we  need  the  assistance  of  a 
friend.  Very  different  are  our  sensations 
when  wo  chanco  to  encounter  a  gaunt  her- 
ring-gutted individual  of  the  human  species, 
who,  like  the  evil  kine  seen  by  royal  Pharaoh 
in  his  dream,  will  not  fatten  upon  the  fairest 
pasture.  His  sharp  looks  and  low-set  hun- 
gry jaw  instinctively  beget  distrust.  He  has 
the  eye  of  a  usurer,  the  yawn  of  an  ogre,  the 
grifK)  of  a  bailiff;  and  being  utterly  destitute 
of  bowels,  he  yearns  not  for  the  calamities  of 
his  kind.  Shrewd  was  the  observation  of 
Caesar, — 
**  Let  me  h.ivo  mon  about  mo  that  are  fat; 

SU'ck-hejvk'*!  mon,  and  such  as  sleep  o*  night. 

Yon  Caseins  hath  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 

I  like  hi  III  not, — such  men  are  dangerous.'* 
Julius,  who  was  in  perfect  training,  and  did 
not  weigh  a  single  pound  more  than  the  stan- 
dard of  his  height  would  justify,  saw  the 
danger,  and  would  have  prevented  it.  His 
keen  eye  detected  the  conspirator  and  assas- 
sin under  the  unwholesome  skin  of  the  ascetic ; 
but  Antony,  who  was  somewhat  pudding- 
hiraded,  and  whom  a  liberal  diet  of  quails  and 
venison  had  lulled  into  a  chronic  habit  of 
good-nature,  felt  no  suspicion,  and  even  tried 
to  vindiwite  the  character  of  the  leanest  vil- 
lain of  the  age. 

We,  therefore,  being  anxious  that  good  men 
should  abound,  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  the 
corpulent.     It  is  a  notablo  fact  in  criminal 

*  *'  letter  on  Corpulence,  addrcsdod  tu  tho  Ful^ 
lie.'*     13y  William  jiautiog. 


Statistics  that  no  fat  man  was  ever  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  murder.  Stout  people  are 
not  revengeful ;  nor,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
they  agitated  by  gusts  of  passion.  Few  mur* 
derers  weigh  more  than  ten  stone.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions,  which  justify  us  ia 
assuming  eleven  as  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
sliding-Bcale,  but  beyond  that  there  is  no  im- 
pulse toward  homicide.  Seldom  has  such  a 
phenomenon  as  a  fat  housebreaker  been  pa» 
raded.  at  a  criminal  bar.  It  is  your  lean, 
wiry  fellow  who  works  with  the  skeleton- 
keys,  forces  himself  through  closet-windows 
which  seemingly  would  iniarce  suffice  for  the 
entrance  of  the  necessary  cat,  steals  with 
noiseless  step  along  the  lobby  and  up  the 
stairs,  glides  into  the  chamber  sacred  for 
more  than  half  a  century  to  the  chaste  repose 
of  the  gentle  Tabitha,  and  with  husky  voice, 
and  the  exhibition  of  an  enormous  carving- 
knife,  commands  silence  on  pain  of  instant 
death,  and  delivery  of  her  cash  and  jewels. 
It  is  your  attenuated  thief  who  insinuates 
himself  under  beds,  skulks  behind  counters, 
dives  into  tills,  or  makes  prey  of  articles  of 
commerce  arrayed  at  shop-doors  for  the  temp- 
tation of  the  credulous  passenger.  A  corpu- 
lent burglar  is  as  much  out  of  place  and  as 
little  to  bo  feared  as  was  Falstaff  at  Gadshill, 
— and  what  policeman  ever  yet  gave  chase 
to  a  depredator  as  bulky  as  a  bullock  ?  Cor- 
pulence, we  maintain,  is  the  outward  sign 
not  only  of  a  good  constitution,  but  of  in- 
ward rectitude  and  virtue. 

There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  over- 
cultivation  ;  and  wc  should  be  sorry  if  any 
one,  misled  by  these  our  preliminary  remarks, 
should  think  that  we  are  attempting  to 
elevate  pinguitude  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal 
virtue.  Men  are  not  pigs,  to  be  estimated 
entirely  by  the  standard  of  weight ;  and 
though,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  late  Daniel 
Lambert  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
ever  lived,  wc  certainly  do  not  hold  him 
forth  as  a  suitable  example  for  imitation. 
But  wc  cannot  give  in  to  the  theory  that 
plumpness  is  a  positive  misfortune  ;  and  we 
arc  decidedly  opposed  to  a  system  which  pro- 
scribes as  deleterious  and  unwholesome  such 
articles  of  food  as  arc  the  best  known  and 
most  universally  accepted, — which  is  essen- 
tially coarse  and  carnivorous,  and  though 
possibly  well  adapted  for  the  training  of  a 
brutal  gladiator,  is' in  every  respect  un6tting 
for  the  nutriment  of  a  reasonable  GbrlBtian. 
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Seldom  has  fame  dcsceDded  with  euch 
amazing  rapidity  upon  the  shoulders  of  any 
man  as  upon  those  of  Mr.  William  Banting, 
late  of  No.  27  St.  James's  Street,  Piccadilly. 
Little  more  thap  a  year  ago  his  name  was 
unknown  beyond  the  limited  but  respectable 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  ;  now  it  has  become 
a  household  word,  and  the  doctrines  which 
be  has  promulgated  in  his  pamphlet  have 
been  adopted  by  thousands  who  acknowledge 
him  as  their  instructor  and  guide.  Though 
not  professing  to  be  the  actual  discoverer  of 
a  dietetic  system  which  can  cure  or  at  least 
prevent  many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir,  he  claims  to  be  its  first  intelligible  ex- 
ponent ;  and  as  he  uses  none  of  tlie  exotic 
terms  or  technical  phrases  with  which  medi- 
cal men  so  commonly  enwrap  their  meaning 
as  to  render  it  utterly  obscure,  but  writes  in 
plain,  homely  English,  without  any  scientific 
nomenclature,  he  has  found  a  ready  and  nu- 
merous audience.  In  vain  do  members  of 
the  faculty — not  unjustifiably  incensed  by 
the  accusations  levelled  at  their  order  by  this 
intruder  into  their  own  peculiar  walk — 
insist  that  there  is  no  novelty  in  the  system, 
though  its  application  may  be  of  doubtful 
expediency.  Mr.  Banting  replies  that  for 
thirty  years  and  upwards  ho  has  been  in 
search  of  a  remedy  against  increasing  corpu- 
lence, and  has  received  no  salutary  counsel 
from  any  physician  save  the  last,  who  regu- 
lated his  diet. 

**  None  of  my  family,"  ho  says,  **  on  the 
side  of  either  parent,  had  any  tendency  to 
■  corpulence,  and  from  my  earliest  years  I 
hau  an  inexpressible  dread  of  such  a  calam- 
ity ;  so,  when  I  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  finding  a  tendency,to  it  creeping 
upon  me,  1  consulted  an  cmment  surgeon, 
now  long  deceased, — a  kind  personal  friend, 
— who  recommended  increased  bodily  exer- 
tion before  my  ordinary  daily  labors  began, 
and  thought  rowing  an  excellent  plan.  I 
had  the  command  of  a  good  heavy  life-boat, 
lived  near  the  river,  and  adopted  it  for  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  early  morning.  It  is 
true  I  gained  nuiscuUir  vigor,  but  with  it  a 
prodigious  appetite,  which  I  was  compelled 
to  indulge,  and  consequently  increased  in 
weight,  until  my  kind  old  friend  advised  me 
to  forsake  the  exercise.  He  soon  afterwards 
died  ;  and  us  tlie  tendency  to  corpulence  re- 
mained, 1  consulted  other  high  orthodox  au- 
thorities {never  any  inferior  adviser)^  but  all 
in  vain.  I  have  tried  sea  iiir  and  bathing  in 
various  localities,  with  much  walking  exer- 
cise;   faken  gallons  of    physio  and  liquor 
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potassaQ  advisedly  and  abundantly ;  riding 
on  horseback ;  the  waters  of  Leaminetoa 
many  times,  as  well  as  those  of  Cheltenham 
and  Harrogate  frequently  ;  have  lived  upon 
sixpence  a-day,  so  to  speak,  and  earned  it,  if 
bodily  labor  may  be  so  construed  ;  and  have 
spared  no  trouble  nor  expense  in  consulta- 
tions with  the  best  authorities  in  the  land, 
giving  each  and  all  a  fair  time  for  experi- 
ment,  without  any  permanent  remedy,  as 
the  evil  still  gradually  increased.'* 

This  is  no  doubt  a  sweeping  charge  against 
the  faculty ;  but  when  we  consider  it  mi- 
mutely,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Banting  is 
somewhat  unreasonable  in  bis  complaints. 
True,  he  was  possessed  with  a  morbid  horror 
for  corpulence,  and  was  vehemently  desirous 
to  get  rid  of  some  superfluous  flesh  which 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  accumulating ;  but  we 
are  nowhere  told  that  his  health  had  been 
impaired  in  the  slightest  degree, — indeed,  the 
following  passage  leads  as  to  the  direct  op- 
posite conclusion : — 

**  *  When,'  says  he,  *  a  corpulent  man  cats, 
drinks,  and  sleeps  well,  has  no  pain  to  com- 
plain of,  and  no  particular  organic  disease, 
the  judgment  of  able  men  seems  paralyzed  ; 
for  1  have  been  generally  informed  that  cor- 
pulence is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  increas- 
ing years ;  indeed,  one  of  the  ablest  authori- 
ties as  a  physician  in  the  land  told  me  he  had 
gained  one  pound  in  weight  every  year  since 
be  attained  manhood,  and  was  not  surprised 
at  my  condition,  but  advised  more  bodily  ex- 
ercise, vapor-batiis,  and  shampooing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  medicine  given.  Yet  the  evil  still 
increased,  and,  like  the  parasite  of  barnacles 
on  a  ship,  if  it  did  not  destroy  the  structure, 
it  obstructed  its  fair  comfortable  progress  in 
the  path  of  life." 

The  **  obstruction  "  to  which  Mr.  Banting 
alludes  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  an  extreme  dislike  to  be  twitted  on  the 
score  of  punehiness.  He  says,  with  unde- 
niable truth, that 

**  Any  one  so  afflicted  is  oflen  subject  to 
public  remark ;  and  though  in  conscience  he 
may  care  little  about  it,  I  am  confident  no 
man  laboring  under  obesity  can  be  quite  in- 
sensible to  the  sneers  and  remarks  of  the 
cruel  and  injudicious  in  public  assemblies, 
public  vehicles,  or  the  ordinary  street- traffic ; 
nor  to  the  annoyance  of  finding  no  adequate 
space  in  a  public  a(<sembly,  if  he  should  seek 
amusement  or  need  refreshment ;  and  there- 
fore he  naturally  keeps  away*  as  much  as 
possible  from  places  where  he  is  likely  to  be 
made  the  object  of  the  taunts  and  remarks  of 
others.    I  am  as  regardless  of  public  remark 
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ft8  most  mcD,  but  I  have  felt  tboee  difficulties, 
and  therefore  avoided  8uch  circumscribed  ac- 
commodation and  notice,  and  by  that  means 
have  been  deprived  of  many  advantages  to 
health  and  comfort." 

All  that  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  we  can- 
not Bce  how  it  justifies  his  accusation  of  the 
doctors.  Because  cabmen  and  street-boys 
make  impertinent  remarks  about  stature, — 
because  querulous  people  in  the  pit  of  the 
theatre  object  to  having  a  human  screen  in- 
terposed between  them  and  the  spectacle, — 
because  an  elderly  gentleman  cannot  contrive 
to  squeeze  himself  with  comfort  into  an  opera 
stall,  or  the  narrow  box  of  a  ohophouse, — is 
it  the  duty  of  a  physician  to  recommend  such 
stringent  measures  as  will  make  him  a  walk- 
ing skeleton  ?  It  is  the  business  of  a  doctor 
to  cure  disease,  not  to  minister  to  personal 
yanity  ;  and  if  Mr.  Banting  ate,  drank,  and 
slept  well,  and  was  afTccted  by  no  actual  com- 
plaint, we  really  cannot  understand  why  he 
should  have  been  so  pertinacious  in  demand- 
ing medical  assistance.  We  arc  acquainted 
with  many  estimable  persons  of  both  sexes, 
turning  considerably  more  than  fifteen  stone 
in  the  scales, — a  heavier  weight  than  Mr. 
Banting  has  ever  attained, — whose  health  is 
unexceptionable,  and  who  would  laugh  to 
scorn  tlie  idea  of  applying  to  a  doctor  for  rec- 
ipe or  regimen  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  marring  their  developed  comeliness.  What 
rightf  wu  ask,  has  Mr.  Banting  to  brand 
obesity  as  one  of  the  most  **  distressing  para- 
sites that  affect  humanity,''  while,  by  his 
own  confest^ion,  he  has  never  reached  that 
point  of  corporeal  bulk  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  seemly  and  suitable  to  bishops, 
deans,  mayors,  provosts,  aldermen,  bailies, 
and  even  dowagers  of  high  degree?  We  deny 
that  a  man  weighing  but  a  trifle  above  four- 
teen stone  is  entitled  to  call  himself  obese. 
It  may  bo  that  such  a  one  is  not  qualified  to 
cxhi)>it  himself  as  a  dancer  on  the  tight  rope, 
or  to  take  filing  leaps  in  the  character  tif 
Harlequin  ;  neither  should  wo  be  inclined  to 
give  the  odds  in  his  favor  if  he  were  to  enter 
himself  as  a  competitor  for  the  long  race  at  a 
Highland  meeting.  But  gentlemen  in  the 
position  of  Mr.  Banting,  who,  wo  believe, 
has  retired  into  private  life  after  a  successful 
business  career,  are  not  expected  to  rival 
IxHjtard,  or  to  pit  themselves  in  athletic  con- 
tests against  hairy-houghed  Donald  of  the 
Isles.     As  a  deer-stalker,  it  may  be  that  ho 
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would  not  win  distinction, — for  it  is  hard 
work  even  for  light-weights  to  scrauible  up 
corries,  or  crawl  on  their  bellies  through 
moss-hags  and  water-channels  for  hours,  be- 
fore they  can  get  the  glimpse  of  an  antler, — 
but  many  a  country  gentleman,  compared  with 
whom  Mr.  Banting  at  his  biggest  would  have 
been  but  as  a  fatted  calf  to  a  full-grown  bull, 
can  take,  with  the  utmost  case,  a  long  day's 
exercise  through  stubble  and  turnips,  and 
bring  home  his  twenty  brace  of  partridges, 
with  a  due  complement  of  hares,  without  a 
symptom  of  bodily  fatigue.  Mr.  Banting 
seems  to  labor  under  the  hallucination  that 
ho  was  at  least  as  heavy  as  Falstaff ;  we,  on 
the  contrary,  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
Ilamlet  would  have  beaten  him  in  tho  scales. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  option  of  all  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  present  condition 
to  essay  to  alter  it.  Lean  men  may  wish  to 
become  fatter,  and  fat  men  may  wish  to  be- 
come leaner  ;  but  so  long  as  their  health  re- 
mains unimpaired,  they  are  not  fit  subjects 
for  the  doctor.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
eminent  professional  gentlemen  whom  Mr. 
Banting  consulted  took  that  view  of  the  mat- 
ter; and  having  ascertained  that  there  was 
in  reality  no  disease  to  bo  cured,  gave  him, 
by  way  of  humoring  a  slight  hypochondriac 
affection,  a  few  simple  precepts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  health  which  in  reality  required 
no  improvement.  Prolxibly  they  opined  that 
the  burden  of  his  flesh  was  no  greater  than 
bo  could  bear  with  case  ;  and  certainly,  un- 
der tho  circumstances,  there  was  no  call  upon 
them  whatever  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  jockey  under  articles  to  ride  a  race  at  New- 
market, whose  success  or  failure  might  de- 
pend upon  tho  exact  number  of  pounds 
which  ho  should  weigh  when  getting  into 
the  saddle. 

Excessive  corpulence,  wo  freely  admit,  may 
have  its  inconveniences.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Bant- 
ing justly  remarks,  rather  a  serious  state  of 
matters  when  a  man,  by  reason  of  fatness, 
cannot  stoop  to  tie  his  shoo,  **  nor  attend  to 
the  little  oflices  which  humanity  requires, 
without  considerable  pain  and  difficulty.'* 
To  bo  **  compelled  to  go  down-stairs  slowly 
backwards''  is  an  acrobatic  ftat  which  no 
one  save  an  expectant  lord  chamberlain 
would  caro  to  practise  ;  and  it  is  not  seemly, 
and  must  be  a  disagreeable  thing,  **  to  puff 
and  blow  with  every  exertion,"  like  a  por- 
poise in  a  gale  of  wind.    But,  as  we  gather 
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from  the  pamphlet,  these  distreflsing  symp- 
toms did  not  exhibit  themselves  until  very 
recently,  whereas  Mr.  Banting  says  that  he 
has  been  sr)iiciting  a  remedy  from  the  faculty 
any  time  during  the  last  thirty  years.  lie 
also  makes  con.^tant  reference  to  his  increas- 
ing obesity  throughout  that  period  ;  there- 
fore we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  with 
advancing  years  be  acquired  additional 
weight,  and  did  not  arrive  at  tho  climax  un- 
til 2Gth  August,  1862,  when,  as  he  informs 
us,  his  w<Mght  was  two  hundred  and  two 
pounds,  or  fourteen  stone  six.  That  is  not, 
after  all,  a  very  formidable  weight  for  an  el- 
derly gentleman  of  sedentary  habits.  Tom 
Johnson,  tho  pugilist,  weighed  fourteen  stone 
when  he  entered  the  ring  against  and  con- 
quered fsaao  Perrins,  of  Birmingham,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  powerful  man  in  Eng- 
land, and  weighing  seventeen  stone.  Neat 
weighed  fourteen  stone  after  training ;  and, 
iooording  to  the  best  of  our  recollection  (for 
we  have  mislaid  our  copy  of  **Boxiana"), 
Josh  Hudson  was  considerably  heavier.  Tom 
Cribb,  the  champion  of  England,  weighed 
sixteen  stone  before  he  went  into  training  for 
bid  great  fight  with  Molincaux,  and  reduced 
himself  in  five  weeks,  through  physio  and 
exercise,  to  fourteen  stone  nine.  By  dint  of 
sweating  and  severe  work,  he  came  to  thir- 
teen stone  five,  which  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  pitch  of  his  condition,  as  he  could  not  re- 
duce further  without  weakening.  Such  in- 
stances go  far  to  prove  that,  even  when  his 
circumference  was  the  widest,  Mr.  Banting 
process  was  a  gradual  one  ;  he  had  been  corn- 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  excessive  cor- 
pulency. But  even  if  he  had,  the  enlarging 
plaining  of  obesity  for  thirty  years ;  and  if 
we  sup{K}se  that  he  gained  only  a  pound  and 
a  half  per  annum, — which  is  a  very  low  rate 
of  increase, — he  must  have  been  applying  to 
the  doc  to  rs  for  remedies  against  corpulence 
when  lie  weighed  only  eleven  stt)ne  three, — a 
weight  which  most  men  of  thirty-five  years 
of  age  would  regard  as  natural  and  appro- 
priate. 

Wo  have  thought  it  right  to  make  these 
jbservations,  because  Mr.  Banting  has  chosen 
to  insinuate  that  medical  men  generally  are 
BO  ignorant  of  their  calling  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  evils  of  obebity,  or  cannot 
conquer  it  l)y  prescribing  the  proper  diet. 

**  Th(i  remedy,"  pays  Mr.  Banting,  **  may 
be  as  old  as  tlie  bills,  as  1  have  since  been 


told,  but  its  application  if  of  Terr  recfQ|  - 
date :  and  it  astonishes  me  that  each  a  Vigh\ 
should  have  remained  so  long  nnnotioed  aii4 
bidden,  as  not  to  afibrd  a  glimmer  tomj  anx- 
ious mind  in  a  search  for  it  during  the  las^ 
twenty  years,  even  in  directiona  where  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  known.  I 
would  rather  presume  it  is  a  new  light  thai^ 
that  it  was  purposely  hidden,  merely  becaui« 
the  disease  of  obesity  was  not  immediately 
dangerous  to  existence,  nor  thought  to  M 
worthy  of  serious  consideration." 

Now  let  us  steadfastly  sanrey  this  new 
light,  which  was  flashed  on  the  astonished 
eyes  of  Mr.  Banting  by  the  last  practitioner 
whom  he  consulted.  That  light — but  we 
really  cannot  continue  the  metaphor  without 
making  a  botch  of  it,  so  let  us  have  recoorae 
to  simpler  language,  and  give  Mr.  Banting's 
account  of  the  dietary  which  he  was  advise^ 
to  follow,  and  the  reasons  assigned  therefor. 

t<  For  the  sake  of  argument  and  illustnir 
tion,  I  will  presume  that  certain  articles  o\ 
ordinary  diet,  however  beneficial  in  youth, 
are  prejudicial  in  advanced  life,  like  bcisms  tq 
a  horse  whose  common  ordinair  food  is  hay 
and  corn.     It  may  be  useful  food  occasionally , 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  but  detrimen- 
tal as  a  constancy.     I  will   therefore  adopi 
the  analogy,  and  call  such  food  human  beans. 
The  items  from  which  I  was  advised  to  ab- 
stain as  much  as  possible  were, — bread,  but- 
ter, milk,  sugar,  beer,  and  potatoes,  whicl^ 
bad  been  the  main  (and,  I  thought,  innocent) 
elements  of  my  existence,  or  at  all   cventt 
they  had  for  many  years  been  adopted  freely. 
These,  said    my   excellent  adviser,   contain 
starch  and  saccharine  matter  tending  to  cre- 
ate fat,  and  should  bo  avoided  altogether. 
At  the  fin>t  blush  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
little  left  to  live  upon,  but  my   kind  frienq 
soon  showed  mo  that  there  was  ample,  and  I 
was  only  too  happy  to  give  the  plan  a  fair 
trial,  and,  within  a  very   few   days,    found 
immense   benefit    from  it.      It  may   bettor 
elucidate  tho  dietary  plan  if  I  dcecribo  gener- 
ally what  I  have  sanction  to  take ;  and  that 
man  must  be  an  extraordinary  person  who 
would  desire  a  better  table  : — 
For  breakfast,  I  take  four  or  five  ounces 
of  beef,  mutton,  kidneys,  broiled  fish, 
bacon  or  cold  meat  of  any  kind  cxcepi 
pork  ;  a  large  cup  of  tea  (without  milk 
or  sugar),  a  little  biscuit,  or  one  ounce 
of  dry  toast. 
For  dinner,  five  or  six  ounces  of  any  fish 
except  salmon,  any  meat  except  pork, 
any  vegetable  except  potato,  one  ounoc 
of  dry  toast,   fruit  out  of  a  pudding, 
any  kind  of  poultry  or  game,  and  tirs 
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or  three  gloMes  of  good  claret,  sherry, 
or  madeira, — champagno,  port,  and  beer 
forbidden. 
For   tea,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fruit,  a 
rusk  or  two,  and  a  cup  of  tea  without 
milk  or  sugar. 
For  Bupper,  three  or  four  ounces  of  meat 
or  iish,  similar  to  dinner,  with  a  ghiss 
or  two  of  claret. 
For  nightcap,   if  required,   a  tumbler  of 
grog, — gin,  whiskey,  or   brandy,  with- 
out sugar,— K>r  a  glass  or  two  of  claret 
or  sherry. 
*'  This  plan  leads  to  an  excellent  night's 
rest,   with  from  sis  to  eight   hours'  sound 
bleep.     The  dry  toast  or  ru^k    may  have  a 
ta!)lesj>oonrul  of  spirit  to  soften   it,   which 
will  {)r(>vc  accoptahle.     Perhaps  I  did  not 
wholly  cFcnpe  starchy  or  saccharine  matter, 
but  scrupulously  avoided  those  beans,  such 
as  milk,  sugar,    beer,   butter,  etc.,   which 
were  known  to  contain  them.'* 

Mr.  Banting  subsequently  specifies  veal, 
pork,  herring,  eels,  parsnips,  beetroot,  tur- 
nips, and  carrots  as  improper  articles  of 
food. 

Now,  before  inquiring  whether  this  dietary 
scheme  be  a  new  discovery  or  not,  we  beg  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Banting  has  fallen  into  a 
monstrous  error  in  asserting  that  every  sub- 
stance tending  to  promote  fatness  or  increase 
the  bulk  of  the  Imraan  body  is  necessarily 
deleterious.  His  analogy,  as  he  calls  it,  of 
the  beans,  is  purely  fanciful  and  absurd. 
Farinaceous  food,  which,  with  extraordinary 
presumption,  he  denounces  as  unwholesome, 
forms  the  main  suht*istence  of  the  peasantry, 
not  only  <»f  the  British  Islands,  but  of  the 
whole  of  Europe ;  and  are  we  now  to  be 
told,  fi>r»K>th,  that  bread,  meal,  and  potatoes 
are  **  prt judicial  in  advanced  life,*' — that  they 
may  l)e  '*  useful  food  occasionally,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  but  detrimental  as  a 
conntancy''?  Are  we  to  conclude,  because 
Mr.  Banting's  medical  adviser  prohibited 
them,  that  milk  and  butter,  beer  and  sugar, 
are  little  short  of  absolute  poison  ?  It  would 
i>e  etu*y  to  eliow,  from  the  recorded  tables  of 
longffvity,  that  the  per«K)ns  who  have  attained 
the  moht  advanced  ages,  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary span  of  human  existence,  have  never 
used  any  other  kind  of  diet  save  that  which 
Mr.  Banting's  adviser  has  proscribed  ;  but 
the  idea  is  so  manifestly  preposterous,  that 
it  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  If  Bant- 
ing's bill  of  fare  l>e  the  right  one,  and  if  the 
articles  which  he  has  been  advised  to  avoid 


are  generally  hurtful  to  adults, — Heaven  help 
not  only  the  working  classes,  but  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  middle  order,  who  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  begin  the  day  as  Mr.  Banting 
does,  with  a  meat  breakfast  of  kidneys, 
broiled  fish,  or  bacon,  such  as  might  make  a 
Frenchman  stare,  to  repeat  the  diet,  with  th« 
additions  of  poultry  or  game,  both  for  dinner 
and  supper,  to  interject  a  fruity  tea,  and  to 
wash  down  each  meal  with  a  few  glasses  of 
claret,  sherry,  or  madeira  ! 

In  fact,  Mr.  Banting  has  fallen  into  the 
egregious  error  of  supposing  that  the  food 
which  agrees  with  him  must  agree  with  every 
other  human  being,  and  that  articles  which 
have  been,  perhaps  judiciously,  denied  to 
him,  must  neci*ssarily  be  hurtful  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Ilis  logical  position  is  this  : — 
Banting  is  a  mortal ; 
Bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  bad  for  Banting 

— therefore 
No  mortal  should  eat  bread  or  potatoes. 
But  the  falsity  of  the  syllogism  is  apparent. 
We  are  not  all  afflicted  by  Mr.  Banting's  ten- 
dency toward  obesity,  and  therefore  we  need 
not  regard  **  beans "  with  his  more  than 
Pythagorean  horror.  There  is  a  deep  truth 
in  the  old  adage  that  **  what  is  one  man*s 
meat  is  another  man's  poison  ; "  and  Mr. 
Banting  might  have  escaped  no  small  amount 
of  ridicule,  had  he  carefully  laid  it  to  heart, 
before  promulgating  the  doctrine  that  kid- 
neys are  more  wholesome  than  potatoes,  and 
that  bread  should  be  generally  tabooed. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the 
motive  which  has  induced  Mr.  Banting  to 
offer  his  observations  upon  corpulence  to  the 
public ;  but  we  can  inform  him  that  there  is 
no  kind  of  novelty  in  the  system  which  vras 
recommended  by  his  last  medical  adviser,  and 
which  has  led  to  such  fortunate  results. 
Training  has  long  ago  been  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  the  diet  to  be  observed  during 
training  has  received  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. The  following  were  some  of  the  rules 
of  diet  approved  of  by  the  late  John  Jackson, 
the  celebrated  teacher  of  pugilism,  with  whom 
Lord  Byron  used  to  spar.  They  are  given  at 
full  length  in  Sir  Johsi  Sinclair's  work  upon 
health  and  longevity  : — 

**  The  diet  is  simple, — animal  food  alone ; 
and  it  is  recommenaed  to  take  very  little  salt 
and  some  vinegar  with  the  food,  which  pre- 
vents thirst,  and  is  good  to  promote  leanness. 
Vegetables  are  never  given,  as  turnips  or  car- 
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rots,  which  are  difficult  to  digest ;  oor  pota- 
toes, which  are  watery.  But  bread  is  allowed, 
only  it  must  be  stale.  Veal  and  lamb  are 
never  given,  nor  is  pork,  which  has  tendency 
to  purge  some  people.  Beafsteaks  are  reck- 
oned very  good,  and  rather  under-done  than 
otherwise,  as  all  meat  in  general  is ;  and  it  is 
better  to  have  the  meat  broiled  than  roasted 
or  boiled,  by  which  nutriment  is  lost.  No 
fish  whatever  is  allowed,  because  it  is  reck- 
oned watery,  and  not  to  bo  compared  with 
meat  in  point  of  nutriment.  The  fat  of  meat 
is  never  given,  but  the  lean  of  the  best  meat. 
No  butter  nor  cheese  on  any  account.  Pies 
and  puddings  are  never  given,  nor  any  kind 
of  pastry." 

The  like  diet  is  prescribed  for  jockeys,  pe- 
destrians, and  all  others  whose  weight  is  to  be 
materially  reduced  ;  but  in  such  cases  re- 
course is  likewise  had  to  sweatings,  hard  ex- 
ercise, and  preparatory  doses  of  medicine. 
Mr.  Jackson,  however,  says  with  regard  to 
training, — 

*<  A  person  in  high  life  cannot  bo  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  at  first,  from  the 
indulgences  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  ; 
nor  is  his  frame  in  general  so  strong.  '  They 
eat  too  much  made  dishes  and  other  improp- 
er food,  and  sit  too  long  at  table,  and  eat  too  t 
great  a  variety  of  articles ;  also  drink  too 
much  wine.  No  man  should  drink  more 
than  half  a  pint  of  wine."  lie  tJays,  more- 
over, **  A  course  of  training  would  be  an 
effectual  remedy  for  bilious  complaints. 
Corpulent  people,  by  the  same  system,  could 
be  brought  into  a  proper  condition." 

But,  not  to  multiply   authorities,    which 
would  be  rather  tedious,  let  us  refer  at  once 
to  the  **  Physiologic  du  Gout "  of  Mons.  Bril- 1 
lat-Savarin,  a  work  which  has   the  merit  of 
being  extremely  popular  and  amusing,  and 
we  shall  presently  sec  that  no  new  light  was 
flashed   from   the  scientific   lantern   of  Mr.  i 
Banting's   medical  adviser.     A   translation,  | 
or  rather   abridgment,  of  that  treatise  was  | 
published  by  Ijongraan  &  Co.,  in  1859,  under  ( 
the  title   of  **  The  Hand-book  of  Dining  ;  "  j 
and  from  it  we  extract  the  following  remarks 
on 

*'  OiJESiTT  OR  Embonpoint. 

**  The  primary  cause  of  embonpoint  is  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  individual.  Most 
men  are  born  with  certain  predispositions, 
which  are  stamped  upon  their  features.  Out 
of  one  hundred  persons  who  die  of  consump- 
tion, ninety  have  brown  hair,  a  long  face, 
and  a  sharp  nose.  Out  of  one  hundred  fat 
ones,  ninety  have  short  faces,  round  eyes,  and 
a  short  nose. 
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**  Consequently  there  ar«  peraoos  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  oe  fat.  This  physical  truth 
has  often  given  me  annoyance.  I  haTO  at 
times  met  in  society  some  dear  little  crea- 
ture with  rounded  arms,  dimpled  cheeks, 
and  hands,  and  pert  little  nose,  fresh  and 
blooming,  the  admiration  of  every  one,  when, 
taught  by  experience,  I  cast  a  rapid  mental 
glance  through  the  next  ten  years  of  her  lifi^, 
and  I  behold  these  charms  in  another  light, 
and  1  sigh  internally.  This  anticipated  oom- 
I  passion  is  a  painful  feeling,  and  gives  one 
more  proof  that  man  would  be  very  unhappy 
if  he  could  foresee  the  future. 

**  The  second  and  chief  cause  of  obesity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mealy  or  floury  substances 
of  which  man  makes  his  food.  All  animals 
that  live  on  farinaceous  food  grow  fat ;  man 
follows  the  common  law.  Mixed  with  sugar, 
the  fattening  qualities  increase.  Boer  is 
very  fattening.  Too  much  sleep  and  little 
exercise  will  promote  corpulency.  Another 
cause  of  obesity  is  in  eating  and  drinking  too 
much." 

Here  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  matter 
is  set  forth  in  a  few  simple  terms.  Certain 
people  have  a  natural  tendency  towards  fat, 
and  that  tendency  will  be  materially  assisted 
by  a  farinaceous  and  saccharine  diet.  But  so 
far  from  regarding  such  substance  as  un- 
wholesome, which  view  Mr.  Banting,  in  his 
pure  ignorance,  has  adopted,  Brillat-Savarin 
considers  them  as  eminently  nutritious  ;  he 
would  only  regulate  their  use  in  cases  where 
the  tendency  has  been  clearly  ascertained. 

'*  Of  all  medical  powers,  diet  is  the  most 
efficient,  because  it  acts  incessantly,  day  and 
night,  sleeping  or  waking  :  it  ends  by  subju- 
gating the  individual.  Now  the  diet  against 
corpulency  is  indicated  by  the  most  common 
and  active  cause  of  obesity ;  and  as  it  has 
been  proved  that  farinaceous  food  produces 
fat,  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  abstinem^  from  farinaceous 
substances  tends  to  diminish  embonpoint. 

**  1  hear  my  fair  friends  exclaim  that  I 
am  a  monster  who  wishes  to  deprive  them 
of  everything  they  like.  Let  them  not  be 
alarmed. 

**  If  they  must  eat  bread,  let  it  be  brown 
bread  :  it  is  very  good,  but  not  so  nutritious 
as  white  bread. 

*'  If  you  are  fond  of  soup,  have  it  a  laju- 
licnne,  or  with  vegetables,  but  no  paeto,  no 
macaroni. 

**  At  the  first  course  eat  anything  you  like, 
except  the  rice  with  fowls,  or  the  crust  of 
pdies. 

'*  The  second  course  requires  more  philos- 
ophy.    Avoid  everything  farinaceous.     Yoa 
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ean  ent  roaat,  salad,  and  vcgetablcfl.  And  if 
jou  must  neode  have  8!)me  sweets,  take  choc- 
olate, creams,  and  jollies,  and  punch  in  pref- 
erence t.)  orantre  or  others. 

**  Now  Ci)moH  dessert.  New  danger.  But 
if  you  liuve  been  prudent  so  far,  you  will 
continue  to  be  so.  Avoid  biscuits  and  maca- 
roons ;  eat  as  much  fruit  as  you  like. 

••  After  diuner  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 

flasa  of  liqueur.  Tea  and  punch  will  not 
urt  you. 

**  At  breakfast  brown  bread  and  chocolate 
in  preference  to  coffee.  No  eggs.  Anything 
else  you  like.  You  cannot  breakfast  too 
early.  If  you  breakfast  late,  the  dinner-hour 
comes  before  you  have  properly  digested ; 
you  do  not  e?t  the  less,  and  this  eating  with- 
out an  appetite  is  a  prime  cause  of  obesity, 
because  it  often  occurs. 

**  The  above  regulations  are  to  prevent  em- 
bonpoint. The  following  are  for  those  who 
arc  already  victims  : — 

**  Drink,  every  summer,  thirty  bottles  of 
Seltzer  \v:it<*r,— a  large  tumbh'rful  every 
morning,  two  hours  Iwfore  breakfast,  and  the 
Bame  bt*fore  you  go  to  bed.  Drink  white 
wines,  and  rather  acid.  Avoid  !)eer  like  the 
plague.  E;U  radishes,  artichokes,  celery  ;  tMit 
veal  and  chicken  in  preference  to  beef  and 
mutton.  Only  eat  the  crust  of  your  bread  ; 
you  will  be  all  the  lighter  and  younger  for 

The  system  recommended  by  Savarin  is, 
as  our  readers  will  observe,  in  es-^entials  tiie 
aamc  as  that  which  Mr.  Banting  has  pro- 
claimed, with  so  much  pomposity,  to  be  an 
original  discovery;  but  how  infinitely  more 
elegant  and  refined  is  the  carte  sketched  by 
the  Parir<ian  gastronome  than  the  gross  Hcsh- 
mnrket  bill  (»f  fare  propoun<led  by  tlic  Eng- 
lish epi'ure  !  It  will  be  obser^•ed  that  ve-al, 
which  is  i  xprewly  forbidden  by  Bjinting,  is 
recomnien<I(d  by  Savarin.  We  hide  in  opin 
ion  with  the  Frenchman.  Beef,  as  a  con 
stant  article  of  f(M)d,  is  too  nutritious  for 
persons  \%ith  a  orpulent  tendency.  Uoger 
Bacon,  in  iiis  treatise,  **  De  retirdandisScnec- 
tutis  Mali**,"  expressly  forbids  it  to  old  men, 
warning  tiicm  that,  if  they  accustom  them- 
selves to  siich  meat,  dropsies  will  Vm  engen- 
dered, htoppnges  in  the  liver,  and  in  like 
manner  (»l»ritrueti'>ns  in  the  spleen,  and 
8toncH  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Veal  and 
chickens,  he  thinks,  ought  decidedly  to  have 
the  preference.  And  the  following  instance 
iti  strongly  confirmatory  of  that  vi(;w.  Hum- 
phries, tlie  pugiliht,  was  trained  l)y  Ripsham, 
the  kee{»er  of  the  jail  at  Ipswich.  He  was 
•weated  in  bed,  and  afterwards  twice  phys- 


icked. He  was  weighed  once  a  day,  and  at 
first  fed  on  beef ;  but  as  on  that  food  he  got 
too  much  flesh,  they  were  obliged  to  change 
it  to  mutton. 

As  there  arc  many  persons  whoso  health 
and  appearance  would  l>c  materially  improved 
by  putting  on  a  little  more  of  that  garb  of 
flesh  which  has  proved  such  an  intolerable 
burden  to  Mr.  Banting,  we  e«mfidently  retsoin- 
mend  to  their  study  the  treati.-^e  of  M.  Sav- 
arin, wherein  the  means  of  attaining  a  he- 
coming  degree  of  pinguitudc  are  elaborately 
explained.  **  Ix^anness,"  says  this  wise  phil- 
osopher, though  it  may  be  no  a}«»>lut(^  <lisad- 
vantagc  to  a  man,  **  is  a  great  disaster  for 
ladies,  for  beauty  is  their  life,  and  l>eauty 
consists  chiefly  in  the  rounded  limb  and 
graceful  curve.  The  most  rcchrrchc  toilet, 
the  best  dressmakers  in  the  world,  cannot 
supply  certain  absences,  or  bide  certain  an- 
gles. But  a  woman  who  is  born  thin  may  be 
fattened  like  a  chicken.  It  may  take  more 
time.  The  ladies  must  pard(m  me  the  simile, 
but  I  could  not  find  a  better.'*  Clearly  he  is 
in  the  right.  Even  the  savage  instinct  rec- 
ognizes the  charms  of  female  pinguitude, 
and  takes  care  that  it  is  properly  cultivated. 
Art  follows  closely  in  the  wake  of  instinct. 
What  painter  has  ever  dared  to  depict,  or 
wliat  sculptor  to  chisel  out,  a  wood-nymph  in 
attenuated  form,  or  an  angular  and  scraggy 
Venus? 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Banting,  having  a 
natural  tendency  towards  corpulence,  found 
himself,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  much  fatter 
than  was  at  all  convenient.  He  has,  with 
amiable  candor,  given  us  a  sketch  of  his  for- 
mer dietary,  and  after  perusing  it,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  result.  Buttered  toast,  beer, 
and  pastry  were  bis  favorite  articles  of  eon- 
sumption  ;  and  moreover,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  four  meals  a  day,  which  is  greatly 
too  much  for  a  man  of  sedentary  habits  and 
occu|>ation.  Wc  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  if  Mr.  Banting  had  somewLat  re- 
strained his  appetite,  practised  occasional 
fastings,  and  entirely  aljstained  from  heavy, 
wet,  buttered  crumiK?ts,  mufiln.'*,  and  pdiiS' 
scrir,  he  would  have  fully  attained  his  o!>ject, 
without  dibCimtinuing  the  use  of  bread,  su- 
gar, or  potatiK's.  Men  have  been  known 
materially  to  reduce  their  weight,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  gain  additional  health  and 
strength,  by  restricting  themselves  entirely 
to  the  use  of  the  simplest  farinaceous  food. 
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Such  is  the  case  of  Wood,  the  miller  of  Bil- 
lericray  in  Easex,  stated  in  the  **  Transactions 
of  the  London  College  of  Physicians.'*  This 
man,  it  would  appear,  had  attained  to  such  a 
degree  of  corpulency  by  tlie  free  use  of  fleeh 
meat  and  ale  that  his  life  had  become  a  bur- 
den to  him  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
himself  to  a  moderate  bulk  by  the  following 
means :  Ilis  reformed  diet  consisted  of  a 
simple  pudding  made  by  boiling  coarse  flour 
in  water,  without  salt.  Of  this  he  consumed 
about  three  pounds  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  took  no  fluid  whatever,  not  even  water. 
On  this  ho  lived  in  perfect  health  for  many 
years,  went  through  a  great  deal  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  was  able  to  carry  five 
hundred  pounds'  weight,  **  which,  "  says  our 
authority,  **  was  more  than  he  could  lift  in 
his  youth,  when  he  lived  on  animal  food,  and 
drank  freely  of  ale."  In  fact,  the  man  fed 
upon  porridge,  from  time  immemorial  the 
favorite  diet  of  the  Scottish  peasantry .  among 
whom  obesity  is  unknown.  Pure  farinaceous 
food  can  never  be  hurtful.  On  the  contrary, 
as  Mr.  Banting  may  learn  from  a  perusal  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  is 
infinitely  more  wholesome  both  for  mind  and 
body  than  a  dietary  of  butcher-meat  and 
wine.  But  buttered  toast,  pastry,  and  beer 
are  proper  materials  for  the  formation  of  a 
Lambert  ;  and  so  long  as  Mr.  Banting  in- 
dulged freely  in  those  luxuries,  which  we  ob- 
ject not  to  his  stigmatizing  as  **  beans,*'  he 
was  necessarily  compelled  periodically  to  en- 
large the  limits  of  his  girdle. 

Mr.  Banting,  with  great  propriety,  wishes 
that  the  subject  should  be  well  **  ventilated," 
and  we  are  doing  our  very  best  to  gratify  that 
*  desire.  His  own  experiences,  we  are  bound 
to  admit,  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  inas- 
much as,  by  adopting  a  certain  dietary,  he 
has  reduced  his  weight  from  fourteen  stone 
six  pounds  to  ten  stone  ten  pounds  with  ap^ 
parent  advantage  to  his  health,  and  hitherto 
without  any  evil  consequence.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  these  results  have  been  attained 
without  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  vio- 
lent exercise  or  the  use  of  medicine,  which  lat- 
ter consideration  is  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  his 
system.  Mr.  Banting  indeed  makes  mention 
of  a  certain  corrective  cordial  which  he  calls 
the  **  Balm  of  Life,"  a  spoonful  of  which,  taken 
before  breakfast,  he  found  remarkably  salu- 
tary. The  recipe  for  this  draught  he  declines  \ 
to  give,  but  wo  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  j 


the  same  nature  as  that  recommended  hf 
Mens.  Brillat-Savarin  for  the  redaction  of 
embonpoint ;  namely,  a  teaspoonful  of  bark, 
to  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  white  wine,  about 
two  hours  before  breakfast.  But  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  used  any  medicines  of  a  pur- 
gative nature,  such  as  trainers  sometimes 
administer, — a  decided  point  in  bis  fevor; 
and  altogether  it  is  reasonable  that  he  should 
hug  himself  on  the  successful  result  of  bis 
experiment.  But  nostrums,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  term,  are  not  infallible.  Mr.  Banting 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  prudence  in  not 
insisting  too  strongly  upon  the  universal  appli- 
cability of  his  system,  which  may  not,  as  he 
candidly  admits,  be  suitable  for  every  con- 
stitution ;  for  great  harm  might  ensue  if  his 
suggestions  wcro  to  be  implicitly  adopted, 
and  violent  changes  made  in  their  dietary  and 
mode  of  living  by  persons  whose  bulk  is  not 
excessive.  All  sudden  changes  of  diet  are 
hazardous;  and  more  especially  when  the 
change  is  made  from  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  light  diet — that  is,  one  in  which 
vegetable  substances  predominate — to  a  heavi- 
er kind  of  nutriment.  Excellent  is  the  advice 
given  in  the  Regimen  Sanitatis  of  Salerno. 
**  Omnibus  adsuetam  jubeo  scrvaro  diaatam. 
Quod  sic  esse  probo,  ne  sit  mutare  necesse.** 
Unless  much  exercise  is  taken  there  ii 
great  risk  that  such  changes  will  engender 
acute  disease ;  and  men  of  sedentary  habits 
should  be  very  cautious  of  adopting  what  Mr. 
Banting  is  pleased  to  denominate  a  **  luza- 
rious  and  liberal  dietary."  Failing  oxeroise, 
their  best  means  of  maintaining  health  is  to 
use  frequent  abstinence,  and  always  to  be 
strictly  temperate.  Meat  breakfasts,  and 
continuous  indulgence  in  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  are  every  whit  as  dangerous  as  the 
copious  imbibation  of  wine,  or  the  consump- 
tion of  ardent  spirits ;  and  they  may  be  con- 
fident of  this,  that  a  gross  gladiatorial  diet 
will  neither  secure  them  immunity  from  dis- 
ease, nor  promote  their  chances  of  longevity. 
Man  is  an  omnivorous  animal ;  but  nature, 
by  limiting  the  number  of  his  canine  teeth, 
has  distinctly  indicated  that  animal  food 
ought  to  form  the  smallest  portion  of  his  nu- 
triment. Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  <*  Essay  on 
Health,"  gives  the  following  calculation  of 
the  quantity  of  food  suflicient  to  keep  a  man 
of  ordinary  stature,  following  no  laborious 
employment,  in  due  plight,  health,  and  vigor. 
He  Allows  eight  ounces  of  flesh  meat,  twelve 
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of  bread  or  vegetable  food,  and  about  a  pint 
of  wine  or  other  generous  liquor,  in-  the 
twenty-four  hours.  But  he  adds  that  the 
Talitudinary,  and  those  employed  in  seden- 
tary professions  or  intellectual  studies,  must 
lessen  this  quantity,  if  they  would  wish  to 
preserve  their  health  and  the  freedom  of  their 
spirits  long.  That  may  appear  but  spare 
diet ;  and  wo  freely  grant  that  a  fozhuntcr 
or  other  keen  sportsman  might  add  to  the  al- 
lowance both  solid  and  liquid,  without  any 
rink  of  evil  consequences.  But  no  man  en- 
gaged in  literary  work  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish anything  worth  sending  to  the  print- 
er, if  he  begins  the  day  with  kidneys,  bacon, 
and  mutton-chops,  indulges  in  four  substan- 
tial meals,  and  crams  himself  with  as  much 
butcher-meat  as  would  satisfy  the  maw  of  a 
hyena.  Of  course  his  stomach  would  be 
equally  clogged  and  his  brain  addled  if  bo 
stuffed  himself  with  buttered  toast,  muffins, 
beer,  and  pastry  ;  but  such  viands  are  more 
affected  by  ladies  of  Mrs.  Gamp*8  profession 
than  by  men  of  intellectual  pursuits,  who 
know  and  feel  that  a  clear  head  and  a  light 
stomach  are  indispensable  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  labors. 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Banting *8 
pamphlet  with  our  belief  quite  unshaken  in 
the  value  of  bread  and  potatoes  as  ordinary 
and  universal  articles  of  diet.  We  maintain 
the  excellency  and  innocency  of  porridge  and 
pease-pudding  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  any  one  will  become  a  Jeshu- 
run  because  he  uses  milk  with  his  tea,  and 
sweetens  it  with  a  lump  of  sugar.  Starch 
and  sugar  are  eminently  nutritious,  but  they 
are  not  therefore  unwholesome  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  if  used  in  moderation,  they  will  pro- 
mote longevity,  and  prevent  many  of  those 
diseases  which  the  copious  consumption  of 
flesh  is  exceedingly  apt  to  engender.  Mr. 
Banting  has  certainly  found  a  remedy  for  the 
complaint  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  bis 
spirits;  but  we  feel  assured  that  he  would 
have  found  the  same  measure  of  relief,  had  he 
simply  exercised  some  control  over  his  appe- 
tite, given  bis  stomach  more  time  to  digest 
by  ic<<deniog  the  inordinate  number  of  his 
meals,  abstained  altogether  from  beer,  and 
renolutely  steeled  his  heart  against  the  mani- 
fold temptations  of  the  pastry-oook.  We 
advise  no  one,  whatever  be  his  weight  or 
girth,  to  adopt  implicitly  the  system  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Banting,  at  least  nntil  he  has 
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tried  the  effect  of  a  temperate  mixed  diet  (the 
vegetable  element  preponderating^  combined 
with  early  hours  and  a  due  amount  of  exer- 
cise. We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  vege- 
tarians who  decry  the  use  of  animal  food, 
and  believe  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  hallucina- 
tion in  the  way  of  pasturage  was  prompted 
by  a  natural  instinct ;  but  we  are  assured 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  death  ensu- 
ing from  the  use  of  farinaceous  food,  whereas 
close  behind  the  carnivorous  gorger  stalks 
the  hideous  form  of  apoplexy,  ready  to  smite 
him  down  when  his  stomach  is  full,  and  the 
veins  of  his  forehead  distended  with  indul- 
gence in  his  fleshly  lusts.  A  mixed  diet  is 
the  best :  and  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject,  temperance  is  the  one 
thing  needful  to  secure  a  man  against  the 
evils  of  inordinate  obesity. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  INTELLECT  OF  THE  PAPACY. 
The  tradition  of  ability  adheres  to  the  pa- 
pacy, and  is  one  of  its  most  formidable  pow- 
ers. The  misgivings  felt«  for  example,  as  to 
the  result  of  this  convention  are  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  the  idea  that  as  the  papacy  disap- 
proves, the  papacy  is  sure  to  employ  some 
scheme,  some  deep  intrigue,  some  subtle  wile 
with  which  temporal  leaders  cannot  cope,  to 
bring  the  great  intent  to  nought.  People 
forget  that  the  conditions  which  secured  in- 
tellectual power  in  the  administration  of  the 
Papal  Church  have  all  been  altered  by  tbo 
growth  of  events,  and  the  policy  it  has  pleased 
Rome  for  the  last  half-oentury  to  adopt. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  through 
modem  history  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Freneh 
Revolution,  the  aristocracy  of  the  churoh 
acted,  in  fact,  as  the  highest  official  caste  in 
Europe.  They  were  premiers  and  chaneel- 
lors  in  France,  ministfrs  in  Spain,  princes  in 
Qcrmany,  satraps  in  Italy  and  Hungary,  emi- 
nent in  law,  in  finance,  in  politics,  and  erea 
in  war.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  a  soyev- 
eign  with  armies  and  a  people ;  the  cardinals 
administered  provinces ;  the  Archbishops  of 
Treves,  Mayence,  and  Ck>logne  were  influen- 
tial princes ;  the  Archbishop  of  Griits  was  in 
all  but  name  a  viceroy ;  nothing  in  Spain,  or 
France,  or  Catholic  Germany,  not  even  opin- 
ion, prevented  churchmen  from  aspiring  to 
the  highest  secular  dignities.  Not  three 
years  before  the  Revolution  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse  was  Premier  of  France ;  after  it  n 
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bishop  was  Tirtaally  first  minister  of  Spain. 
Every  bisj^op  was  in  his  dioceso  a  dignitary 
regarded  as  part  of  the  administration,  oflen 
more  trusted  by  the  royal  agents  than  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  with  whom  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Austria  they  maintained  an  in- 
cessant secret  feud.  The  ecclesiastics  occu- 
pied for  centuries  the  position  of  the  higher 
aristocracy  in  Britain,  with  no  right  indeed 
to  power,  but  with  something  very  like  a 
preferential  claim,  and  with  chances  which 
from  their  training,  their  culture,  their  cos- 
mopolitan relations,  and  their  strict  class 
sympathy  were  greatly  superior  to  those  of 
ayerage  laymen.  Of  course,  with  such  prizes 
to  gain,  they  fitted  themscWes  to  gain  them, 
and  ecclesiastics  became  national  statesmen 
like  Richelieu,  administrators  like  Mazarine, 
diplomatists  like  De  Rets,  rulers  like  Pope 
Ganganelli.  Of  course,  also,  their  points  of 
contact  with  the  world  being  endless,  they 
acquired  the  mental  habits  necessary  in  earth- 
ly concerns,  learned  to.  understand  men,  to 
tolerate  opposition,  to  watch  ideas,  to  employ 
or  to  affect  the  judicial  habit  without  which 
statesmen  are  perpetually  in  extremes. 
Formed  out  of  the  pick  and  flower  of  men 
like  these,  the  highest  statesmen  of  the  most 
civilized  lands,  the  Papal  Court  undoubtedly 
became  a  formidable  intellectual  force.  Its 
hitemational  action  might  well  be  wise,  for 
it  was  guided  by  cardinals  who  knew  as  di- 
plomatists every  court  in  Europe,  and  as  con- 
fessors the  secret  instincts  of  the  highest  sec- 
ular minds.  The  pope  who  quarrelled  with 
Maria  Theresa  had  to  advise  him  a  cardinal 
who  was  Kaanitz's  equal  in  politics  and  a 
record  of  the  empresses  most  secret  confes- 
sions. The  Vatican  might  well  know  how  to 
keep  down  the  States  of  the  Church,  for  the 
oardinal-governors  had  helped  to  rule  and  to 
guide  the  population  of  kingdoms.  It  might 
well  understand  finance,  for  bishops  and  abbots 
owned  for  life  the  largest  European  estates, 
were  occupied  from  ordination  in  administer- 
ing revenues  which  vied  with  those  of  kings. 
The  Archbishopric  of  Gratz,  for  example,  was 
richer  than  the  Imperial  House.  It  might 
well  keep  from  collision  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  for  the  *'  college  "  was  the  only  in- 
ternational parliament,  the  only  deliberative 
body,  in  which  sat  men  familiar  with  the  se- 
cret springs  of  action  throughout  many  lands. 
The  Church  of  Rome  was,  in  fact,  a  corpora- 
tion governed  by  a  group  of  meiiy  each  one 


of  whom  might  have  risen  to  a  soperior  powor 
in  some  one  country,  each  one  of  whom  wh 
then  governing,  guiding,  or  subduing  oonsid- 
erable  masses  of  lay  society. 

That  magnificent  training  ended  with  the 
French  Revolution.  When  the  waters  sub- 
sided and  ancient  things  reemerged,  the 
clerical  and  tne  French  aristocracy  were  al- 
most the  only  corporations  not  reelevated 
out  of  the  mud.  The  clerical  principalities 
were  all  abolished.  Cardinals,  though  re- 
stored, found  themselves  ruling  Italians  who 
for  fifteen  years  had  been  governed  by  French 
prefects  and  Bonapartist  viceroys.  Soldier- 
statesmen  were  at  the  top,  and  they  rejected 
clerical  interference,  felt  Talleyrand's  ordeis 
an  obstacle  to  recognition,  and  steadily  sup- 
ported the  State  as  against  the  ohurob. 
Opinion  had  become  fixed  against  the  mix- 
ture of  the  sacerdotal  and  the  governing 
functions,  and  since  Napoleon *s  banishment^ 
no  great  ecclesiastic  has  held  anywhere  in 
Europe  very  high  secular  office.  Thej  hsTt 
been  driven  back  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  ecclesiastical  a^irs  as  managed  on  tbt 
policy  of  resisting  the  tendencies  and  idets 
of  modern  civilization.  The  consequence  has 
been  first  to  deter  the  ambitious  and  the  pow- 
erful, the  independent  and  the  original,  from 
entering  the  church,  and  then  to  condemn 
those  who  have  entered  it  to  a  special  and 
limited  round  of  duties,  to  cut  the  priesthood 
off  from  the  work  of  life  as  they  have  prsvi* 
ously  been  cut  off  from  most  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. The  study  of  jurisprudence  and 
finance,  of  politics  and  society,  no  longer  paid* 
and  was  of  course  abandoned,  the  dergy 
ceased  in  great  measure  to  possess  landed  es- 
tates, the  bishops  ceased  to  be  great  temporsl 
functionaries,  and  the  church  alone  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  clerical  order.  Ambi- 
tion showed  itself  in  energetic  assertion  ul 
priestly  power,  courtliness  in  the  careful  suit 
of  ecclesiastical  superiors,  administrative 
ability  in  the  reduction  of  all  curisy  orders, 
or  convents  into  strict  subjection  to  the  au- 
thority emanating  from  Rome.  Ability  thus 
narrowed  in  its  exercise  soon  decreased,  and 
two  almost  accidental  circumstances  com- 
pleted the  revolution.  The  danger  of  allow- 
ing the  clergy  to  catch  the  tone  of  modern 
thought  was  strongly  felt  at  Rome,  and  a 
special  education,  the  training  called  on  tbt 
Continent  "  Seminarist,"  was  finally  insisted 
on.    That  education  is  in  some  respects  wtU 
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adapted  to  its  cnde.  Th«  young  Levites 
emerge  from  it  with  Bome  knowledge  and 
more  learning,  remarkable  power  of  self-oon- 
trol,  great  patience,  and  entire  dcTotioo  to  tho 
interests  of  the  church.  But  it  cruabes  origi- 
nality, leaveB  worldly  efficiency  little  room  for 
growth,  and  entirely  prohibits  the  develop- 
ment of  variety  of  power.  The  man  trained 
in  the  seminary  emerges  an  ingrained  priest, 
with  a  barrier  between  his  mind  and  the  sec- 
ular mind  which  forbids  their  ever  acting  pow- 
erfully on  one  another.  He  does  not  perceive 
that  his  views  are  not  those  of  mankind,  that 
his  dialect  is  repulsive  to  educated  men,  that 
his  zeal  is  fatal  to  the  compromise  which  is 
the  result  of  almost  all  modern  conflict.  Ho 
stands  apart  from  mankind  in  thought,  yet 
is.  man  in  all  his  weaknesses,  and  his  influ- 
ence, therefore,  instead  of  being  universal,  is 
confined  to  those  predisposed  to  accept  it  as 
divine.  The  priest  has  ceased  to  be  wise  as 
the  serpent  without  becoming  harmless  as 
the  dove,  fights  laymen  on  points  which  the 
older  cleric  would  have  known  were  unim- 
portant, strives  against  forces  which  Hilde- 
brand  would  have  seen  were  certain  to  defeat 
him,  and  carefully  leaves  to  civilization  no 
alternative  except  death  or  a  final  victory 
over  himself  and  tho  church  he  represents. 
Instead  of  declaring  that  the  church  can  co- 
exist with  any  form  of  human  society,  so  that 
it  be  but  at  the  top,  accepting  democracy, 
for  instance,  as  Ilildebrand  accepted  aristoc- 
racy, when  the  old  imperial  power  showed 
signs  of  breaking  up,  he  declares  that  society 
must  bo  immutable  as  divine  truth,  must 
crystallize  its  own  life  as  well  as  the  formu- 
laries through  which  it  is  invited  to  worship 
the  Creator.  For  men  imbued  with  such  sen- 
timents policy  in  any  largo  sense  ceases  to 
exist,  and  they  are  capable  only  of  tho  blind 
obstinacy  contained  in  the  non  possiimuSy  of 
such  mere  intrigue  as  that  which  tries  to  rule 
France  through  the  influence  of  the  empress, 
or  to  dissolve  Italian  unity  by  blessing  bri- 
gands who  are  plundering  decent  Catholics. 
Had  the  church,  for  example,  sanctioned  and 
regulated  the  idea  of  socialism,  which  is  only 
monastic  organization  extended,  it  might  have 
coerced  Catholic  soeiety  almost  at  pleasure, 
"Certainly  held  all  Catholic  princes  in  a  grasp 
of  iron.  The  second  accidental  cause  is  the 
increased  authority  of  the  Roman  Court  in 
the  selection  of  its  own  chiefs.  Time  was 
when  able  men  could  occasionally  compel  their 
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ovrn  admission  ioto  the  college.  If  a  Mont- 
morency or  De  Rohan,  a  Savelli  or  Colonn*, 
the  favorite  of  a  king  or  the  confessor  of  an 
emperor,  chose  to  be  a  cardinal,  it  was  very 
bard,  almost  impossible,  to  prevent  him  ;  and 
the  churoh  was  annually  strengthened  by  in* 
trusive  young  capacity.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
happens  now,  the  court  chooses  for  itself, 
and  uDinfluenoed  by  secular  pressure,  it 
chooses  men  who  are  old,  safe,  and  ready  to 
utter  tho  Ultramontane  shibboleths  in  all  their 
unctuous  completeness.  No  one,  for  exam- 
ple, doubts  that  if  the  English  arohbishoprio 
were  vacant,  the  Camera  would  choose  a  man 
like  Dr.  Manning  in  preference  to  a  man  like 
Dr.  Newman,  the  unctuous  ecclesiastic  rather 
than  the  able  and  thoughtful  priest.  The 
Camera,  in  fact,  is  driven  by  its  new  attitude 
and  its  new  tendencies  to  select  from  a  casta 
without  the  highest  training,  men  whoee 
powers  are  half-worn  out  before  they  reach 
the  opportunity  of  action,  and  who  from  the 
first  were  without  the  mental  strength  which 
shows  itself  in  independence.  Ignatius 
Loyola  would  now  be  passed  over  as  danger- 
ously desirous  of  personal  power,  Leo  X.  as 
far  too  learned,  Hildebrand  as  far  too  con- 
temptuous of  finesse  in  dealing  with  the  sec- 
ular arm. 

But,  say  Protestants,  still  bewildered  by 
the  fear  inspired  by  centuries  of  tradition, 
the  confessional  supplies  for  the  purposes  of 
Rome  all  other  defects  of  training.  The 
priest  learns  there  all  the  weaknesses  of  the 
human  heart,  and  what  can  man  striving  af- 
ter power  desire  more  ?  Just  one  thing,  to 
know  also  all  the  strengths  of  the  human 
heart,  which  men  do  not  and  cannot  make 
known  in  confession.  The  confessional  will 
teach  the  priest  the  exact  degree  of  tendency 
to  crime  existing  in  theRomagna,  but  not  the 
extent  of  the  tendency  to  die  for  the  sake  of 
Italy,  the  force  of  lust,  but  not  the  force  of 
patriotism,  the  danger  from  heresy,  but  not 
the  danger  from  a  crave  for  more  railways. 
The  Roman  Church  in  Naples  plays  on  hu- 
man weakness  as  on  a  harpsichord,  in  order  to 
produce  a  feeling  for  autonomy  ;  but  the  sin- 
gle strength  of  the  Neapolitan,  his  love  for 
Italy,  escapes  her  fingers  and  falsifies  all  her 
efforts  at  regulating  the  tune.  The  clergy 
arc  never  baffled  by  man's  wickedness  or  imbe- 
cilities, for  they  understand  them  all,  but  by 
his  virtuous  impulses,  his  love  for  liberty^ 
for  country,  for  progress,  for'tbingp  not  seif* 
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ish,  the  force  of  which  the  priest  has  no 
means  of  knowing.  The  confessional  is  but 
a  half  education.  Supplemented  by  contact 
with  actual  life,  it  makes  the  most  adroit  of 
managers,  alone  it  leaves  those  managers 
under  the  wretched  delusion  that  men^s  ac- 
tion is  guided  in  times  of  emotion  bj  their 
baser  desires.  That  blunder  is  fatal  to 
statesmanship,  for  it  forbids  its  victim  to 
recognize  the  force  of  national  passion,  of  the 
transient  but  lofty  emotions  which  produce 
secular  changes.  Sir  James  Graham  knew 
human  nature  well,  and  decided  that  love 
for  income  being  strong  in  priests,  the  Scotch 
clergy  would  not  in  the  end  throw  up  their 
livings  for  the  sake  of  a  principle  ;  emotion 
being  stronger  than  prudence  or  avarice,  they 
did  throw  them  up,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
was  proved  qvoad  that  movement  only  a  silly 
guesser.  Every  ruling  priest  has  from  the 
training  of  the  confessional  a  tendency  to 
become  a  Sir  James  Graham. 

It  is  from  this  training  to  feebleness  that 
we  believe  the  new  characteristic  of  the  pa- 
pacy, its  intellectual  impotence,  has  mainly 
or  wholly  arisen.  Under  the  present  pope 
that  feebleness  has,  we  conceive,  been  mani- 
fested in  almost  every  conjuncture.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  him,  when  his  liberal  re- 
forms broke  down,  to  throw  himself  so  strong- 
ly into  the  reaction,  no  need  to  pique  the 
Bonapartes  by  personal  insults,  no  obliga- 
tion to  leave  the  administration  of  his  States 
so  corrupt,  no  gain  in  relying  exclusively  on 
Austria,  no  pressure  to  quarrel  with  England 
by  reviving  the  old  sees,  no  object  in  leaving 
Rome  the  worst  governed  city  of  earth,  no 
reason  for  fighting  in  irritated  powerlessness 
against  the  French  policy  in  Mexico,  or  the 
Republican  policy  in  the  Spanish  American 
States  ;  above  all,  no  compulsion  whatever  to 
make  the  quarrd  between  himself  and  Italy 
affi'Ot  iuH  pontifical  as  well  as  his  regal  au- 
thority over  Italians.  Despotism  on  the  pa- 
pal theory  there  may  be,  for  the  pope  is 
Christ's  vicegerent,  but  nothing  binds  the 
Vatican  to  make  that  despotism  silly.  A  Sex- 
tos Quintus,  iu  1850,  would  have  so  organized 
the  Patrimony  that  all  earth  should  have 
pointed  to  it  as  tlie  one  example  of  wise  and 
gentle  rule  of  the  church  made  a  living  pow- 
er on  earth  ;  but  the  papacy  had  only  Pio 
Nono.  We  liear  eternally  of  the  subtle  craft 
of  the  Vatican  ;  but  the  Vatican  loses  every 
game,  has  been  beaten  in  Mexico^  beaten  in 
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France,  beaten  in  Italy,  beaten  at  the  veiy 
moment  of  permanent  Tiotory  in  Belgium.  It 
could  not  even  win  in  Spain,  and  with  ooart 
and  populace  at  it8  back  still  lost  it8  estate. 
Cavour  laughed  at  the  intrigues  of  the  cardi- 
nals, the  Nuncio  in  Pturis  did  not  know  of  the 
recent  convention  till  it  had  been  executed* 
and  the  most  secret  rsftolves  of  the  College 
reach  the  Tuileries  before  their  army  of  obe- 
dient agents  have  had  even  a  hint  to  act. 
The  organization  is  breaking  down,  because 
in  declaring  war  on  the  human  mind  it  has 
cut  itself  off  from  its  long  possessed  resQuroe, 
the  aid  of  the  highest  mental  power.  It  has 
to  match  itself  in  the  game  of  statesmanship 
with  Napoleon,  and  he  always  wins  the  rub- 
ber ;  in  the  game  of  intrigue  with  Italian 
laymen,  and  they  never  lose  a  point.  A  gen- 
ius might  even  now  save  the  temporal  power ; 
but  genius  is  the  one  force  Jesuit  seminaries 
are  incompetent  to  breed.  The  Vatican 
wants  a  Sextus  V.,  and  has  only  Monsignor 
de  Merode. 


From  The  Reader. 
MADAME  ROLAND. 

1.  Ettide  sur  Madame  Roland  et  son  Tempi^ 
suivie  des  let  Ires  de  Mde.  Roland  h  Buzoi^ 
et  d'aulres  Documents  inedits.  Par  C.  A. 
Dauban.     Paris :  Plon. 

2.  Memoires  de  Madame  Roland,  Enti^re- 
mentconforme  au  Manuscrit  Autographs 
transmis  en  1858  par  une  legs  k  la  Bi  bli- 
othdque  Impdriale.  Publide  aveo  des 
Notes  par  C.  A.  Dauban.     Paris  :  Plon. 

3.  Memoires  de  Madame  Roland  ecrits  dwrtmi 
sa  Captivite,  Nouvelle  Edition ,  revue  et 
compldtdesur  les  Manuscrits  Autographes 
et  accompagn^  de  Notes  et  de  Pieces 
inedites.  Par  M.  P.  Faugere.  Ha- 
chette  k  Co. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion there  is  scarcely  one  who  has  excited 
such  compassionate  interest  as  Madame  Ro- 
land. Uer  beauty,  her  great  talents,  her  high 
character  and  pure  patriotism,  the  influence 
she  exercised  upon  the  more  moderate  and 
respectable  section  of  the  Republicans,  the 
fortitude  with  which  she  bore  the  sorrows  of 
her  imprisonment  and  the  intrepidity  with 
which  she  met  her  tragic  fiite, — all  have 
tributed  to  render  her  an  object  of  attraction 
and  pity.  She  stands  forth  among  her  con- 
temporaries as  a  fair  representative  of  what 
was  best  in  the  party  that  overthrew  the 
ancient  monachy.  In  the  prejudices  of  that 
party  she  fully  shared,  and  her   memoirs 
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^poak  of  LoaiB  XYI.  and  of  his  political  in- 
tentions in  terms  which  history  has  certainly 
not  ratified.  But,  in  the  generally  noble 
aims  of  the  Girondists,  and  in  their  utter 
abhorrence  of  the  excesses  of  Robespierre 
and  his  crew,  she  also  fully  shared  :  and 
when  her  friends  fell  before  that  Nemesis  of 
successful  agitators, — the  necessity  of  gov- 
erning in  the  face  of  agitators  more  extreme 
than  themselves, — their  fall  bore  her  with 
them  in  a  common  ruin.  Able  and,  for  the 
most  part,  upright  men,  had  they  all  pos- 
sessed her  energy  and  courage,  it  is  possible 
they  might  have  made  a  more  effectual  stand 
than  they  did.  Be  that  as  it  may,  few  nobler 
deaths  than  hers  were  the  result  of  their 
want  of  practical  governing  power. 

Madame  Roland  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1754.  Her  father  was  an 
engraver  on  metal,  and  belonged  to  the  bour- 
geois claes.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of 
Dense  ;  and,  though  not  in  any  wise  remark- 
able, obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections 
of  her  only  daughter,  who  speaks  of  her  in 
her  memoirs  with  the  tenderest  affection  and 
respect.  From  a  very  early  age  the  child 
manifested  a  great  aptitude  for  study,  and 
systematically  devoured  every  book  that  came 
within  her  reach.  She  had  also  thrown  all 
the  ardor  of  her  nature  into  the  performance 
of  her  religious  duties.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
she  was  sent,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  to 
a  convent,  in  order  that  she  might  prepare 
Lereelf  more  calmly  and  suitably  for  her 
*'  first  communion.''  Here  it  was  that  she 
formed  with  Sophie  Cannet  one  of  those  in- 
tensely strong  attachments  which  occasionally 
exist  between  deep-hearted  unmarried  women. 
Her  frequent  letters  to  her  friend  have  been 
published,  and  contain  a  pretty  complete  his- 
tory of  her  life  up  to  the  date  of  her  marriage. 
The  c<:)rre6pondenco  then  ceased  ;  for  M.  Ro- 
land seeins,  foolishly  enough,  to  have  regarded 
the  matter  with  jealousy ,  and  to  have  expressed 
a  desire  that  intimate  relations  should  cease. 
His  wife's  comment  on  this  is  :  **  It  was  ill- 
judged  ;  for  matrimony  is  a  grave  and  solemn 
state,  and  if  you  deprive  a  woma^  of  feeling  , 
of  the  pleasures  of  friendship  with  persons 
of  her  own  sex,  you  expose  her  to  tempta- . 
tion."  However,  notwithstanding  this  sepa- 
ration and  the  divergence  of  their  political 
opinions,  the  bond  of  affection  that  had  unit- 
ed Madame  Roland  to  Sophie  Cannet  and  to 
her  sister   Henriette  did  not  break  utterly.  1 
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Some  idea  of  its  strength  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that,  when,  many  years  after- 
wards, the  former  was  waiting  in  the  prison 
of  Sainte-P^lagie  for  the  death  that  was  ad- 
vancing but  too  surely,  Henriette  came  and 
offered  to  die  in  her  stead.  The  interview  was 
thus  described  to  a  friend  by  one  of  the  actors  : 

**  I  was  a  widow  and  had  no  children ; 
Madame  Roland  had  a  husband  already  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  a  charming  little  daugh- 
ter who  required  the  care  of  a  wife  and  of  a 
mother.  What  was  more  natural  than  that 
[  should  expose  my  useless  life  to  save  hers  ? 
^ly  wish  was  to  exchange  clothing  with  her 
and  to  remain  a  prisoner  while  she  endeavored 
to  escape  under  favor  of  the  disguise.  All 
my  entreaties,  all  ray  tears,  remained  fruit- 
less. *  But  they  would  kill  you,*  she  re- 
floated constantly ;  *  your  blood  would  be 
upon  me.  Rather  would  I  suffer  a  thousand 
deaths  than  have  to  reproach  myself  with 
yours,'* 

On  leaving  the  convent  Mademoiselle  Phli- 
pan  went  back  to  live  with  her  parents,  and 
ppent  the  years  of  her  girlhood  and  early 
womanhood  chiefly  in  study.  The  first  event 
of  any  importance  that  broke  the  calm  mo- 
notony of  her  existence  was  the  death  of  her 
mother,  which  happened  in  1775.  After  this, 
hor  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  exces- 
t^Lvely  commonplace  man,  took  gradually  to 
Vicious  courses,  and  wasted  his  daughter's 
fj^rtune.  Disgusted  with  his  conduct,  she 
di'termined  to  abandom  him  ;  and  it  was 
while  living  in  solitude  that  she  accepted  the 
hand  of  M.  Roland.  This  gentleman  sue- 
eceded  where  many  had  failed  ;  for  Madame 
Roland,  with  a  self-complacency  which  is  one 
of  the  worst  features  in  her  character,  give* 
uf^  to  understand  that  she  had  had  any  num- 
Ijcr  of  offers.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
the  early  part  of  1780,  and  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  happy  than  might  have  been  expected 
i^j  a  marriage  so  entirely  tie  raison.  For  M. 
l^iland  was  twenty  years  older  than  his  wife, 
n  nd  not  young  for  his  age, — a  man  of  learn- 
ingand  severe  moral  principle,  but  egotisti 
t-jkl,  pedantic,  and  devoid  of  any  very  lovable 
qualities.  His  profession  was  that  of  a  gov- 
comment  inspector  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
lu  all  his  literary  pursuits  his  wife  took  a 
very  active  share, — in  fact,  it  would  seem 
that  the  best  and  most  effective  bits  in  hv 
writings  are  nearly  always  due  to  her  pen. 
She  herself  says, — 

**  The  habit  of,  and  the  taste  for,  a  studioat 
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life  made  me  share  in  the  labors  of  mj  hus- 
band Bi)  long  as  be  remained  a  private  indi- 
vidual ;  I  wrote  with  him  as  I  ate  with  him, 
bceaune  tlic  one  came  to  me  as  naturallj  as 
the  other,  and  because,  living  only  for  his 
happiness,  I  devoted  myself  to  what  gave  him 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure.  He  de- 
scribed the  arts, — I  described  tlicm  also, 
though  they  were  wearisome  to  me  ;  he  was 
fond  of  erudition, — we  made  our  researches 
together  ;  if  he  relaxed  his  mind  by  sending 
some  literary  fragment  to  an  academy,  we 
Worked  at  it  together,  or  separately,  so  as  to 
compare  our  work  and  select  the  ix?tter,  or 
elt^e  remodel  the  two  ;  if  he  had  written  hom- 
ilies, I  should  have  done  the  same.  He  be- 
came a  minibter;  I  did  not  take  any  part  in 
the  administrative  portion  of  his  duties  ;  but 
if  tliere  was  a  circular  to  be  despatched,  a 
series  of  instructions  or  an  important  public 
paper  to  be  drawn  up,  we  conferred  on  the 
subject  together,  according  to  the  confidence 
subsisting  between  us  ;  and,  penetrated  with 
his  ideas,  full  of  my  own,  I  took  up  the  pen 
which  I  had  more  time  to  wield  tlian  ne. 
Both  having  the  same  principles  and  the  same 
spirit,  we  ended  by  agreeing  in  the  manner 
of  nutting  them  into  words ;  and  my  husband 
had  nothing  to  Iofc  in  paRtring  tlirough  my 
hands.  I  could  cxprees  nothing  with  respect 
to  justice  and  reason  whicli  he  was  not  capa- 
ble of  realizing  and  upholding  by  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct ;  and  I  depicted  better  than 
he  could  liave  described  wiiat  he  had  execut- 
ed, or  what  he  could  promise  to  aocomplihh. 
Roland,  without  me,  would  not  have  been  a- 
less  good  administrator  ;  his  activity,  his 
knowledge,  were  his  own,  like  his  upright- 
ness ;  with  me  he  produced  more  sensation, 
because  I  put  into  his  writings  that  mixture 
of  strength  with  sweetness,  of  the  authority 
of  reason  with  the  charms  uf  feeling  which 
belong,  i)erhaps,  only  to  a  woman  gifted  with 
a  tender  heart  and  a  healthy  brain.  I  worked 
with  delight  at  these  writings,  which  I 
deemed  were  destined  to  be  useful ;  and  I 
found  in  their  production  more  pleasure  than 
if  1  had  been  known  as  their  author.  I 
yearn  for  happiness ;  and  find  it  in  the  good 
I  do,  and  do  not  even  feel  any  need  oi*  glory  ; 
]  do  not  see  in  this  world  any  part  which 
suits  me  except  that  of  Providence.  I  allow 
the  niiscliievous  to  regard  this  avowal  as  an 
impertinence,  for  it  must  l)ear  some  rcseui- 
blanee  to  one  ;  but  those  who  know  me  will 
R(>e  liothing  in  it  but  what  is  sincere  like  my- 

We  may  here  remark  that  it  was  in  his 
capacity  as  an  administrator— r the  one  which 
Madame  Koland  declares  was  exclusively  his 
own — that  her  husband  most  signally  failed. 
But  to  return  to  the  wife :  notwithstaoding 
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all  her  literary  avocatioDS,  ehe  prided  henell 
on  never  neglecting  her  household  duties. 
One  trait  especially  deserve!  notice,  aa  being 
very  singular  in  France  at  that  time,  and  not 
now  as  common  as  it  should  be ;  uamelj, 
that  she  insisted  on  being  her  child's  nurse* 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1791,  bis  in- 
spectorship having  been  alxilished,  Roland 
left  Lyons,  where  he  had  been  living  fur  some 
time,  and  came  to  Paris.  He  was  already  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  revolutionary  opinions 
that  were  gaining  strength  with  every  hour 
and  shaking  society  to  its  foundations.  It 
was  an  anxious  time ;  but  as  yet  the  horrors 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  not  been  felt,  and 
upright  men  still  looked  forward  with  hope 
and  confidence.  Flying  from  the  abuses  of 
the  past,  they  did  not  perceive  that  ibey 
were  rushing  headlong  into  a  pit  of  still 
darker  abuses  in  the  future.  Madame  Roland 
was  all  eagerness,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
movement  with  all  the  passion  of  her  nature. 
Indeed,  it  raises  a  sad  smile  to  compare  the 
language  in  which  she  speaks  of  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  populace  at  this  time  with  that 
which  she  used  when  the  oppression  of  her 
own  friends  had  shown  her  the  justice  of 
mob-law.  Roland,  imme<l lately  on  his  arri- 
val in  Paris,  joined  the  society  of  tlic  Jaco- 
bins and  made  himself  very  actiTe  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corresponding  Committee.  Utter- 
ly to  his  own  and  to  his  wife's  surprise,  he 
was,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1792,  appointed 
Ministre  de  Tlnterieur  by  Louis  XVI.,  who 
had  determined  to  try  to  govern  with  a  pop- 
ular ministry.  For  this  post  Roland,  ii  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  was  quite  unfit ;  and 
his  nomination  can  only  be  explained  bj  a 
complete  dearth  of  men  of  capacity  and  in- 
tegrity. During  the  ten  weeks  of  his  tenure 
of  oflice  he  seems  to  have  applied  himself 
mainly  to  weakening  the  monarchy  which  he 
should  have  strengtJiened  ;  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  resignation  he  weakened  it  still 
more.    The  once  famous  letter  announcing 

!  his  determination  to  the  king  was  the  work 
of  his  wife. 

Two  months  afterwards,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  the  people   invaded  the  Tuilerics;. 

I  the  king  fled  for  refuge  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  was  deposed,  the  revolution  was 
triumphant,  and  Roland  was  reinstated  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  times  were 
now  terrible  and  the  position  horribly  re- 
sponsible.   Wliat  was  wanted  was  a  states- 
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man  ready  in  decision,  firm  and  prompt  in 
action,  fertile  in  expedients,  plausible  in 
speech.  Roland,  with  the  beet  intentions, 
wap  a  pedant,  and  powerless  as  a  leader  of 
men.  Something  better  than  sententious 
circulars  was  required  to  rule  revolutionary 
France  at  a  time  when  the  mob  was  butcher- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  prisons.  He  failed ; 
but  while' blaming  him  for  his  &ilure,  it  is 
but  just  to  remember  the  almost  insurmount- 
able diificalties  against  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend. It  is  but  just,  also,  to  remember  that, 
by  protesting  against  that  which  he  had  not 
prevented ,  he  exposed  himself  to  almost  cer- 
tain death.  In  this  last  duty  his  wife  took 
a  noble  part.  The  charms  of  her  conversa- 
tion and  the  nobleness  of  her  somewhat  osten- 
tatious sentiments  had  won  for  her  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  her  husband's  political 
friends,  the  Girondists.  This  influence  she 
used  to  urge  them  to  make  no  truce  with  the 
Scptembriscurs,  the  assassins  of  the  prisoners. 
Nor  were  they  slow  to  answer  to  a  call  which 
was  that  of  their  own  consciences ;  and  the 
National  Convention  was  swayed  by  their 
character  and  talents.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  legielature  was  weak  and  powerless,  and 
the  revolutionary  cut-throat  Commune  was 
all-powerful.  For  the  time  Paris  was  a  des- 
pot and  the  rest  of  France  a  slave. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  came,  of 
course,  the  full  of  Roland.  In  January,  1793, 
be  had  resigned  a  place  which  it  had  for 
some  time  been  a  dishonor  to  hold.  But  this 
was  not  enough  to  appease  such  enemies  as 
Robespierre,  Hubert,  and  Marat.  On  or 
about  the  31st  of  May,  his  arrest  was  decreed 
by  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  and  he  fled. 
His  wife,  who  hud  something  of  the  Roman 
in  her  composition,  made  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape. 

'*  I  thought  it  quite  right,"  savs  she, 
*'  that  Roland  should  elude  the  popular  fury 
and  the  tuluns  of  his  enemies.  As  for  mo, 
ch<'ir  inten  Ht  to  do  me  harm  could  not  be  so 
great ;  to  kill  me  would  be  an  act  so  detest- 
able that  they  would  not  care  to  incur  its 
odium  ;  to  put  me  in  prison  would  scarcely 
serve  them,  and  would,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, be  no  great  misfortune.  If  they  had 
some  shame  and  went  through  the  usual 
forms  of  interrogating  me,  etc.,  I  should 
have  no  ditliculty  in  confounding  them  ;  that 
might  even  serve  to  enlighten  those  who  were 
really  deceived  with  regard  to  Roland.  If 
they  actually  inbtituted  a  new  2d  of  Sep- 
tember [the  date  of  the  mMsaores],  it  could 
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only  be  in  the  event  of  their  having  in  their 
power  all  the  upright  deputies,  and  of  all 
being  lost  in  Paris.  In  that  case  I  would 
rather  die  than  be  a  witness  of  the  ruin  of 
my  country ;  I  should  feel  honored  by  being 
included  among  the  glorious  victims  sacrificed 
to  the  rage  of  crime.  The  fury  assuaged  oo 
me  would  be  less  violent  against  Roland, 
who,  once  safe  from  this  crisis,  might  again 
render  great  services  to  some  portions  of 
France.  Thus  one  of  two  things  must  bap- 
pen  :  either  I  am  only  in  danger  of  an  im- 
prisonment and  of  a  judicial  procedure  which 
i  shall  be  able  to  render  useful  to  mv  country 
and  to  my  husband,  or,  if  I  must  die,  it  wiu 
only  be  in  an  extremity  in  which  life  will  be 
hateful  to  me." 

To  these  reasons,  as  we  shall  have  further 
occasion  to  show,  must  be  added  Madame 
Roland's  love  for  one  of  the  Girondjst  leaders. 
But  such  words,  be  it  remembered,  are  not 
in  her  mouth  mere  empty  gasconade.  Noth- 
ing in  her  words  or  actions  during  the  term 
of  her  imprisonment  belies  these  sentiments. 
Never  onoe  did  she  stoop  to  beg  any  favor 
from  her  tormentors,  or  cease  to  speak  to 
them  with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  Bui 
into  the  details  of  that  imprisonment,  and  of 
ber  trial  and  death,  we  must  forbear  to  enter. 
We  will  not  describe  the  cruel  farce  of  ber 
release  and  recapture,  the  respect  with  which 
she  inspired  even  the  fallen  women  in  the 
prison,  the  favors  her  gracious  conduct  pro- 
cured from  her  guardians,  the  fears  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunals  lest  her  eloquent  voice 
should  be  heard  at  the  trial  of  the  Giron- 
dists, the  fortitude  with  which  she  bore  the 
sharpest  **  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune,"  the  serenity  of  mind  that  enabled 
her  to  write  her  memoirs  untroubled  even  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  and,  lastly,  the  high 
courage  with  which  she  went  to  the  scaffold. 
It  was  not  a  Christian  end,  for  Madame  Ro- 
land had  long  forsworn  the  faith  of  her  early 
years ;  but  it  was  an  end  of  which  a  Roman 
or  a  Spartan  might  have  been  proud.  Her 
hnsbani,  as  she  had  prophesied,  eommitted 
suicide  on  hearing  of  her  fate. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  Madame 
Roland's  life  and  character  to  which  we 
must  revert,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  the  main 
feature  of  M.  Dauban*8  interesting,  though 
somewhat  grandiloquent  elude.  It  bad  al- 
ways been  suspected  that,  during  the  laeft 
year  or  two  of  her  life,  she  had  nouriabed 
for  some  one  of  the  Girondist  leaders  m 
wurmer  >flBwtion  than  the  eold  friendahip 
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and  esteem  she  felt  for  her  husband.  She 
berficlf  had  made  no  eecret  of  the  fact,  ad- 
verting to  it  pi*ctty  openly  in  several  passages 
of  her  memoirs ;  but  these  passages  had 
nearly  all  been  suppressed  by  the  first  editor, 
M.  Bosc,  and  are  only  now  restored.  In  her 
'*  last  thoughts,"  written  when  she  had 
abandoned  all  hope  and  was  contemplating 
Buicide  after  addressing  her  husband  and  her 
child,  she  exclaims, — 

*'  And  thou  whom  I  dare  not  name!  thou 
whom  men  will  some  diiy  better  appreciate, 
pitying  our  common  S(jrrows,  thou  whom 
the  most  terrible  of  passions  did  not  pre- 
vent from  respecting  the  barriers  of  virtue, 
wouldst  thou  mourn  to  see  mo  preceding  thee 
to  a  place  where  we  can  love  one  anotlier 
without  wrong,  where  nothing  will  prevent 
our  union  ?  There  all  pernicious  prejudices, 
all  arbi tarry  exclusions,  all  hateful  passions, 
and  all  kinds  of  tyranny  are  silent.  I  shall 
wait  for  thee  there  and  rest." 

The  whole  piece  ends  with  these  words  : 
"  Farewell.  ...  No,  from  thee  alone 
this  is  no  separation  ;  to  quit  the  earth  is  to 
draw  nearer  to  thee." 

Hitherto  the  name,  and,  ORving  to  M.  Bose's 
Butilations,  even  the  existence,  of  this  Pla- 
tonic though  impassioned  lover  had  remained 
doubtful.  But  towards  the  close  of  List  year, 
an  accidental  trcasurc-trove  of  old  pujwrs 
cleared  up  the  mystery.  These  papers  con- 
tained several  documents  of  great  interest 
bearing  on  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  and, 
among  others,  some  letters  written  by  Ma- 
dame Roland  during  her  captivity  to  the  pro- 
scribed Buzot,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most 
ardent  Girondist  meml)ers  of  the  Convention 
Nationale,  and  was  then  an  exile  and  a  fugi- 
tive vainly  striving  to  rouse  the  provinces  to 
resist  the  murderers  of  the  capital.  Four  of 
these  letters  are  printed  in  fac-simile  by  M. 
Dauban.  The  handwriting  is  neat  and  clear, 
and  they  are  written  almost  without  emsure. 
The  sentiments  are  a  mixture  of  patriotism, 
indignation,  and  intense  personal  tenderness. 
Her  love  for  her  correspondent  and  her  deter- 
mination to  remain  true  to  her  husband  create 
a  conflict  in  her  mind  which  finds  expression 
in  such  passages  as  the  following  : — 

**  I  scarcely  dare  to  t<'ll  you,  and  you  are  the 
only  one  in  the  world  who  can  understand, 
that  I  was  not  very  sorry  to  be  arrested. 
*  They  will  be  the  lees  furious,  the  less  eager,  in 
their  pursuit  of  li.'  [Roland],  said  I  to  my- 
■eif ;  '  if  they  attempt  any  trial,  I  shall  know 


how  to  conduct  it  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
useful  to  his  glory  ;'  it  seemed  to  mo  that  I 
was  then  giving  him  an  indeipnity  for  hiswr- 
rows  ;  but  do  you  not  also  see  that,  in  beinf( 
alone,  I  live  with  you  ?  Thus,  by  my  cap- 
tivity, I  sacrifice  myself  for  my  husband, 
and  I  keep  myself  to  my  friend  ;  and  I  owe 
it  to  my  tormentors  to  conciliate  my  duty 
with  my  love.  Do  not  pity  me !  others  ach 
mire  my  courage,  but  they  do  nut  know  mj 
enjoyments ;  you  who  must  feel  them  like- 
I  wise,  oh,  make  them  retain  all  their  cbarme 
by  the  constancy  of  your  courage." 

i 

i  The  feelings  to  which  these  words  give  ut- 
terance form  the  groundwork  of  the  four  le^ 
ters, — letters  strangely  rescued  from  oblivion 
to  shed  a  glare  of  light  on  the  characters  of 
these  two  actors  in  a  drama  now  long  played 
out. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  curiously  illustrative 
of  the  manners  of  the  time  that  neither  Ma- 
I  dame  Roland  nor  Buzot,  though  bbth  married, 
I  saw  anything  to  be  ashamed  of  in  their  mutual 
I  love.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  passages  in 
their  writings  that  relate  to  the  subject  tend  to 
'  show  that  they  were  proud  of  it.  M.  Roland, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  did 
not  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  grieved.  Doubt- 
less, if  Madame  Buzot's  opinion  could  also  be 
obtained,  it  would  be  found  equally  unfavor- 
able. But  as  regards  the  two  lovers  them- 
selves, they  appear  to  have  thought  that,  so 
long  as  there  was  no  actual  violation  of  the 
marriage  vow,  their  wife  and  husband  re- 
spectively had  no  right  to  complain  if  thej 
loved  somelx)dy  else.  In  extenuation  of  this 
monstrous  proposition  it  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that,  during  the  last  century, 
adultery  was  by  no  means  a  rare  sin  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  and  that,  therefore, 
BO  long  as  Buzot  and  Madame  Roland  stopped 
short  of  that  ofibnco  they  might  have  some 
excuse  for  thinking  they  had  not  strayed  out 
of  the  paths  of  virtue. 

One  word  more  respecting  the  memoirs, 
and  another  resptn^ting  the  rival  editions  of 
M.  Dauban  and  M.  Faugero,  and  we  have 
done.  The  memoirs,  as  we  have  already 
said,  were  written  in  the  few  months  of- 
Madame  Roland's  captivity.  They  were  writ- 
ten and  preserved  in  the  face  of  great  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  and  a  portion  even  perished 
in  the  flames.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for 
their  fragmentary  character.  We  may  further 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readen  as 
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may  not  be  acquainted  with  them  that  they 
oonsist  of  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  au- 
thoress's own  early  lifc,of  sketches  of  her  hus- 
band^s  public  career,  and  of  descriptions  of 
many  of  the  public  characters  with  whom  she 
bad  been  brought  into  contact.  The  style,  like 
that  of  most  of  her  contemporaries,  is  pre- 
tentious, and  wants  naturalness  and  ease.  It 
shows  too  many  traces  of  Rousseau's  influ- 
ence. But  there  is  something  in  which  Ma- 
dame Roland*s  admiration  for  that  great  writ- 
er hfM  led  her  even  mure  seriously  astray. 
For  it  is  probably  to  the  influence  of  the 
•*  Coofeesions  "  that  wo  owe  those  passages 
in  the  memoirs  which  a  pure-minded  woman 
ought  never  to  have  written,  and  for  which 
a  self-complacent  determination  to  lay  her 
whole  heart  bare  to  the  public  gazo  is  not 
%  sufficient  excuse. 

Having  spoken  about  herself  with  such  ab- 
solute freedom,  not  to  say  license,  Madame 
Roland  doubtless  thought  she  had  every  right 
to  do  the  same  concerning  her  child,  her 
hosband,  and,  indeed,  any  one  she  might 
have  occasion  to  mention.  It  was,  therefore, 
DO  wonder  that,  when,  in  1795,  two  years 
after  her  death,  M.  Boee  published  the  first 
edition  of  her  memoirs,  he  should  have  sup- 
pressed many  passages  and  altered  others. 
In  the  two  editions  now  l)efore  us,  however, 
all  these  passages  have  very  properly  been 
restored.  M.  Fuugere,  who  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Madame  Champagneuz,  the 
daughter  of  Madame  Roland,  obtained  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  original  MS.  while  it  was  .n 
ber  possession  ;  and  that  correct  copy  is  thq 
text  of  his  edition.  On  her  death,  Madame 
Cbampagneux,  at  M.  Faugere*s  suggestion, 
left  the  MS.  to  the  Imperial  Library,  where 
it  has  been  carefully  consulted  by  M.  Dau- 
ban.  Thus,  as  regards  accuracy,  there  is, 
probably,  not  much  to  choose  between  the 
two.  Unfortunately,  however,  M.  Faugere 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  indicate  the 
restored  passages,  and  there  M.  Daulxin  haH 
the  advanta^  of  him.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  M.  Fau);erc*s  two  volumes  con- 
tain some  useful  and  interesting  appendices 
which  are  wanting  in  his  rivaPs  work.  Jlut 
then,  again,  in  addition  to  his  edition  of  the 
memoirs,  M.  Dauban  has  f^iven  us  a  valunblc 
sketch  of  Madame  Roland  s  career  and  three 
or  four  documents  of  capital  importance 
towards  a  correct  estimate  of  her  character. 

F.  T.  M. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THB   EFFECT  OF  NOVEL-READINQ  ON 
GIRI^. 

Miss  Braddon's  new  book,  the  **  Doctor's 
Wife,  '*  will  be  put  to  one  use  which,  we  sus- 
pect, she  did  not  anticipate.  It  is  a  severe 
blow,  administered  by  a  novelist,  to  her  own 
department  of  literature.  Iler  patient  and 
very  unpleasant  sketch  of  the  effects  of  novel- 
reading  upon  a  young  girl's  mind  will  be 
quoted  everywhere  as  an  argument  against 
the  habit,  and  many  a  cautious  mother  will 
ask  her  longing  daughter,  as  she  impatiently 
lifts  her  head  from  the  fascinating  volume, 
whether  she  is  not  afraid  of  becoming  an  Isa- 
bel Sleaford.  The  old  household  antipathy 
to  novel-reading,  which  twenty  years  ago 
marked  one  half  of  English  society,  has  not 
been  so  entirely  suppressed  as  people  who 
judge  England  by  London  are  very  apt  to 
imagine.  Fathers,  even  of  evangelical  prin* 
ciples,  have,  it  is  true,  pretty  much  given 
way,  partly  because  they  see  that  novels  are 
better  than  they  were,  partly  l)ecause  they 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  themselves,  and  do 
not  like  the  sort  of  restraint  which  accom- 
panies a  parlor  Index  Expurgatorius,  but 
chiefly  because  they  cannot  help  themselves, 
and  prefer  the  habit  of  novel- reading  to  that 
of  hypocrisy.  With  novels  in  every  maga- 
zine, even  those  called  religious,  the  compul- 
sory abstinence  either  suppresses  literature 
altogether,  or  leads  to  a  practice  of  secret 
reading,  more  injurious  to  the  character  than 
any  other  phase  of  household  deception .  The 
mothers,  however,  of  the  middle  class,  have 
not  quite  given  up  the  struggle,  but  have 
contented  themselves  with  a  rather  clever 
shifting  of  the  ground  of  objection.  Very 
few  in  that  class  have  now  the  courage  to  re- 
peat the  old  asMTtion  that  all  fiction  is  evil, 
though  we  see  that  Mr.  Weaver,  the  pugilint 
preacher,  still  defends  the  doctrine  of  Omar, 
and  holds  that  nothing  should  be  read  unless 
it  tends  directly  ♦*  to  feed  the  soul."  He 
would  not  read  a  word  of  Burns  or  an  **  act  '* 
of  Shakspcare,  not  he,  and  we  entirely  be- 
lieve his  assertion.  lie  was  once  not  alone 
in  his  thought,  for  half  the  religious  world 
formerly  needed  sorely  to  ponder  Robert 
I  Hall's  smashing  retort,  '*  God  no  need  of  hu- 
I  man  knowledge  !  Hi>w  much  need  has  he  of 
;  human  ignorance?"  That  particular  form 
of  ubscurantism  is,  however,  nearly  dead, 
I  and  mothers  have  even  been  driven  from 
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their  great  stronghold,  the  "  improprietj  " 
of  such   literature.     Most  novels  nowadays 
are    **  proper  '*  enough   in   substance,  and 
taste  as  to  non-essentials  has  grown  rather 
laxer,  if  we  may  jndfl;o  n.t  least  from  the  fact 
that  a  writer  like   Mrs.    Wood  givea  lis  a 
whole  chapter  of  the  little  incidents  which 
precede  a  '*  confinement."     There  is  not  the 
smallest  harm  in  it  all,  only  the  ancient  ideas 
about  the  utility  of  verbal  buckram  Ijccome 
thereby  slightly  discredited.    The  mothers, 
therefore,  in  despair  of  maintaining  the  old 
ground,  have  retreated  upon  another  posi- 
tion, one  far  stronger  than  any  yet  taken  up. 
They  do  not  argue  that  novel-reading  per- 
verts, or  defiles,  or  destroys  the  imagination, 
but  that  it  cultivates  it  too  much,  that  it 
gives  the  girls  two  lives  to  lead  at  once,  both, 
perhaps,  equally  good, and  both  in  themselves 
pure  enough,  but  sure  to  jar  against  one 
another.     Their  daughters,  they  say,  are  to 
marry  plain,  decent  ])eople,  with  just  enough 
money  to  get  along  with,  and  the  novels  make 
them  long  for  inaccessible  heroes,  people  of 
boundless  wealth  and  heroic  horsemanship, 
perfect   natures  and   an    irresistible    smile 
(there  is  a  run  on  smiles !)  till  they  hate  the 
thought  of  life  with  that  struggling  doctor, 
or  rising  lawyer,  or  pre-occupied  man  of 
commerce.    That  the  ideal  hero  is  better 
than  he  used  to  be,  **  John  Ualifoz,  gentle- 
man,'* instead  of  Charles  Lovelace,  does  not 
much  mend  the  matter ;  for  John  Halifax  is 
18  unattainable,  thank  Providence  !  as  ever 
Lovelace  was.    The  girls  have  to  keep  mod- 
?st  households  neat,  and  the  stories  set  them 
longing  for  luxury  which  they  cannot  get  till, 
uMiss  Braddon  says,  furniture  without  col- 
>r,  ottomans  without  flowers,  paper  without 
brightness,  become  of  themselves  a  source  of 
lufiering.    They  have  to  be  rather  dull,  and 
the  tales  give  them  pictures  of  life  so  bright, 
io  full  of  incident  and  movement  and  color, 
that  the  contrast  changes  mere  dulness  into 
anendurable  ennui.      Girls  cannot  stay  at 
bomc  to-day  as  their  griindmothers  did  thirty 
years  ago.     AlK)ve  all  they  acquire,  it  is  said, 
A  most  pernicious  view  of  religious  ethics, — 
the  duties  they  ought  to  perform.     Most 
Englisli  girls  in  the  classes  we  speak  of  are 
wanted  to  lead   **  good  '*   lives,  to  perform 
quiet  duties,    undergo  little  sacrifices,  and 
spread   a  healthy  atmosphere  of  reverence 
ind  purity  and,    where    possible,   charity, 
Around  their  homes.    The  novels  teach  them, 


say  quiet  old  ladies,  who  arc  a  great  deal 
farther  from  being  fools  than  the  new  genem- 
tion  ever  will  be,  to  despise  this  silent  and 
uneventful  worship,  to  long  for  careers,  for 
duty  which  shall  bo  great  as  well  an  useful, 
for  some  sacrifice  which  shall  task  all  their 
pov^'CfH  of  endurance,  some  life-long  weariDK 
of  the  hair  shirt  which  almost  everybody  of 
either  sex  bclievcB  at  heart  must  be  pleas- 
ant and  beneficial.  Amaryllis,  it  ia  aaid, 
is  good,  and  the  milkmaid  is  good ;  but  when 
the  milkmaid  readis  stories  till  she  wants  to 
be,  or  thinks  that  she  is,  Amaryllis,  ebe  ii 
sure  at  some  time  or  other  to  spill  the  milk 
out  of  the  pail. 

That  is  tlie  lino  of  argument  which  a  {»o- 
turo  like  Miss  Braddon's  fine  etching  of  lao- 
bcl  Sleaford  is  very  likely  to  strengthen,  and 
there  is  more  sense  in  it  of  a  Imrd  kind  than 
educated  men  will  be  quite  willing  to  admit. 
They  read  many  books,  and  see  many  people, 
and  rub  sharply  against  life's  cornere  till 
their  imaginations,  even  if  affected  by  what 
they  read, — a  doubtful  point  after  thirty,-— 
are  held  under  sharp  curb  and  rein.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  not  the  worse  judge, 
but  the  better,  for  dreaming  all  day  at  inter- 
vals that  he  was  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
But  girls  as  a  rule  do  not  read  many  books, 
pass  their  lives  under  restraints  from  etiquette 
and  espionage  of  themselves  very  favorable 
to  reverie,  and  have  usually  a  large  amount 
of  time  banging  idle  upon  their  hands.  la 
it  quite  so  certain  that  to  them  this  filling 
up  of  the  imagination  with  unreal  picturei, 
this  habit  of  dwelling  in  two  worlds,  this 
widening  of  the  chasm  which  must  alwayi 
exist  between  the  inner  and  outer  life,  be- 
tween Jean  as  she  appears  to  her  Maker,  and 
Jean  as  she  appears  to  her  friends,  is  alto- 
gether innocuous?  The  question  puulee  a 
good  many  households  where  novels  are  aa 
plentiful  as  loaves,  and  people  whose  jadg- 
ments  are  not  to  be  pooh-poohed  as  crusted 
with  ancient  prejudice. 

On  the  whole,  the  verdict  must,  we  think, 
be  in  favor  of  the  novels,  though  with  more 
reserves  than  it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  make. 
The  objection  rests,  we  think,  upon  two  as- 
sumptions, neither  of  which  is  more  than 
partially  sound, — that  the  evils  produced  by 
reading  are  confined  to  novels,  and  that  there 
is  no  positive  good  to  counterbiilance  the  poa- 
sible  ill  result.  Any  exclusive  system  oi 
reading  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  any  half 
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disoiplined  mind.  Give  a  girl  of  fifteen  noth- 
ing but  history  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
ber  judgment  will  beoome  as  distorted  as  if 
she  had  passed  the  time  in  reading  the  wild- 
est romances.  She  will  not,  it  is  true,  im- 
agine heroes  with  yellow  whiskers  and  wild 
words  of  worship,  but  she  will  invest  historic 
personages  with  charms  they  never  possessed, 
grow  enamored  of  the  great  deeds  occasion- 
ally performed,  and  consider  no  man  worth 
anything  but  those  who  resemble  the  excep- 
tional and  over-colored  personages  upon  whom 
ber  mind  has  dwelt.  It  is  as  ill  to  long  for 
8ir  Philip  Sidney  as  for  Charles  Lovelace. 
Miss  Yonge  in  one  of  ber  books,  we  think  the 
•*IIeir  of  Redclyffe,"  puts  this  effect  very 
well  when  she  makes  her  heroine  sympathise 
strongly  with  a  wild  rage  into  which  the 
hero  puts  himself  because  Charles  I.  is  at- 
tacked. There  are  hundreds  of  girls  in  Eng- 
land who  feel  criticism  on  Charles  Stuart  as 
they  feel  criticism  on  their  brothers,  who 
believe  that  feeble,  intriguing,  Italianeeque 
grandson  of  ^izzio  to  be  a  Paladin  and  a 
martyr.  They  may  just  as  well  worship 
John  Ilalifax  as  their  ideal  Charles  Rex. 
Exclusive  reading  of  history  is,  in  England  at 
least,  infrequent,  but  exclusive  reading  of 
theology  is  not,  and  its  effect  is  at  least  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  novels.  There  is  nothing 
more  pitiable  in  the  world  than  the  condition 
of  an  English  girl  nourished  on  the  pabulum 
provided  in  some  households,— on  religious 
biographies,  and  tracts  about  the  impulses, 
Dcedt),  and  temptations  of  the  soul,  unable 
to  move  for  fear  of  committing  some  sin,  with 
a  conscience  debauched  by  confusion  between 
things  indifferent  and  things  sinful,  with  a  fin- 
ger perpetually  placed  on  her  religious  pulse. 
A  woman  may  as  well  neglect  all  her  duties 
while  waiting  for  the  hero  with  yellow  whis- 
kers as  neglect  them  while  waiting  for  the 
emotion  which  she  believes  will  accompany 
conversion,  had  far  better  become  discontent- 
ed through  hunger  for  the  novelist's  life  than 
despairing  because  convinced  she  can  never 
be  forgiven  by  Heaven.  The  diseased  con- 
science is  as  unhealthy  as  the  diseased  imag- 
ination, and  produces  much  worse  results ; 
the  Bx3tatica  is  rather  less  admirable  than 
the  Isabel  Sleaford.  Many  people  can  recall 
the  result  of  a  similar  devotion  to  music, — a 
conviction  that  all  real  life  was  insipid  com- 
pared with  the  ideal  life  evoked  by  the  glo- 
rious combination  of  sounds.    The  mischief 
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18  not  the  kind  of  reading  but  the  exclusive 
devotion  to  one  kind,  no  matter  what  its  ob- 
ject or  its  active  machinery.  Poor  Mr. 
Weaver  in  running  down  fiurns  and  Shak- 
speare  thinks  he  is  simply  doing  his  duty. 
He  is  ignorant  of  the  great  fact,  true  of  men- 
tal as  of  bodily  physiology,  that  the  constant 
eating  of  one  dish,  however  wholesome  or 
however  simple  of  itself,  produces  diseaset 
that  the  contempt  which  he  thinks  so  self* 
denying  and  so  grand  is  merely  a  symptom 
of  mental  indigestion.  If  he  looks  at  the  sun 
only  for  ten  minutes,  be  will  be  able  to  see 
nothing  else,  but  his  sight  is  not  the  bettef 
for  that. 

The  other  argument  is  of  course  more  of 
an  a  priori  kind.  It  is,  however,  pretty  safe 
to  say  that  novel-reading  brings  to  the  ordi- 
nary mind  at  least  as  much  good  as  ill.  As 
we  recently  endeavored  to  show,  reverie  is  of 
itself  beneficial,  and  all  that  novel-reading 
can  produce  is  reverie  about  characters  and 
situations  invented  by  other  people  instead 
of  about  characters  and  situations  imagined 
by  one^s  self.  Isabel  Sleaford,  debarred  from 
dreaming  of  Edith  Dombey  would  have  sim- 
ply dreamed  of  Isabel  Sleaford  in  Edith's  sit- 
uations. Suppose  that  the  novels  do  produce 
the  expectation  of  ideal  heroes  who  never 
arrive,  they  also  enlarge  the  standard  of 
what  a  hero  ought  to  be,  confer  the  experi- 
ence which  the  events  of  life  give  to  the 
majority  of  men.  John  Halifax  is  absurd, 
and  to  male  thinking  imbecile;  but  John 
Halifax  is  not  a  bad  standard  by  which  to 
test  the  diflference  between  Robert  Smith  the 
wine  merchant's  heir  next  door,  and  James 
Robinson  the  mellifluous  curate  who  preaches 
in  the  neighboring  church.  So  with  the 
argument  as  to  luxury.  A  girl  may  learn 
from  some  novels  to  dream  of  saloons  and 
gilding,  gardens  and  bright  decoration,  care- 
ful tendance  and  wishes  gratified  **  with  the 
bloom  on,"  till  she  despises  the  brown,  slight- 
ly stuffy,  very  nearly  worn-out  home  rooms ; 
but  the  effect  of  her  scorn  will  not  be  merely 
dissatisfaction.  It  will  also  be  an  effort  to 
improve  the  surrounding  stuffiness,  to  add 
what  of  brightness  and  color  and  life  is 
humanly  possible  to  the  prosaic  originals. 
The  taste  is  not  perhaps  elevated  by  such 
books,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  uphol- 
stery, but  the  experience  is  widened,  and  the 
mind  had  better  be  cognisant  of  two  bad  mod- 
els than  of  absolutely  none  at  all.    As  to  the 
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religious  ezcitemcDt,  EngliRh  girln  are  pretty 
Bure  to  get  timt  whether  they  rend  novels  or 
not,  and  nn  exnggcrated  cztcmnl  ideal  is  a 
good  deal  better  than  the  one  evolved  by  the 
iotroversion  of  tbouglit  vf  hich  is  the  habitual 
substitute  fur  light  reading.  Reading  of 
impossible  asceticism,  such,  for  example,  as 
is  described  in  a  recent  novel  in  which  the 
hero  commits  an  injustice  every  hour  rather 
'  than  break  a  promise  given  under  moral  com- 
pulsion, at  least  forces  the  mind  to  consider 
what  asceticism  means,  to  realize  it  in  action, 
and  not  simply  admire  or  despise  it  as  an 
abstract  virtue  or  failing.  The  figures  in  the 
Dovel  are,  it  is  true,  unreal ;  but  they  are  not 
more  unreal  than  the  figures  of  flesh  and  blood 
which  the  girl  tliinks  she  understands.  The 
glimpse  given  by  the  novelist  of  these  heroes' 
inner  minds  is  at  least  as  accurate  aa  the 
glimpse  gained  at  a  party  or  during  a  short 
period  of  courtship.  John  lialifax  is  not 
more  unlike  the  reality  than  the  John  Smith 
whom  Jean  thinks  she  sees  is  unlike  it,  and 
both  together  are  much  nearer  nature  than 
either  would  be  apart.  Novel-reading,  in 
short,  if  not  too  exclusive,  is  a  kind  of  expe- 
rience, and  tlie  only  real  question  to  be  argued 
is  whether  experience  is  worth  a  woman's 
having.  That  is  too  largo  a  subject  for  tlie 
fag  end  of  an  article,  but  we  think  sensible 
motherK,  aware  that  it  cannot  be  wholly  avoid- 
ed, will  hctfitato  ere  they  prefer  the  ideals 
every  girl  creates  for  herself  to  the  ideals  her 
mind  may  accrete  out  of  many  books. 
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AN  ITALIAN  NUN. 
Memoirs  ofllrnriftta  Caracciolo^of  the.  Princes 
of  Forino,  Ex- Benedictine  Nun,    From  the 
Italian.     Bentlcy. 

One  has  not  far  to  seek  fur  the  reason  why 
this  book  has  8<ild  by  thousands  in  the  land 
of  its  birth.  Never  were  woman  and  nation 
more  in  Fyiupntliy  than  the  ex- Benedictine 
nun  and  the  Neapolitan  people  during  the 
twenty  years  preceding  the  entry  of  (jiaribaldi 
into  Naples,  with  which  event  tlio  book  el«>ses. 
Both  were  in  deadly  conflict  with  spiritual 
and  temporal  puwers, — the  priest  and  the 
sbirro;  but  let  the  ex-nun  put  the  case  in 
her  own  words.  ^^Take  counsel  and  com- 
fort,*' she  siiys  to  herself  in  one  of  the  most 
critical  moments  of  her  life,  when  she  is  all 
but  makiug  terms  with  her  great  enemy 
Riario  Sfurza,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Na- 
ples,— **  take  courage  and  comfort  from  the 


history  of  your  country ;  nrgcd  on  bf  i 
flioting  passions,  gorerned  by  lax  power, 
abandoned  to  strange  seduction,  a  prey  to 
snares  which  surrounded  her  on  every  sidoi 
unhappy  Italy  fell  into  bondage  preeisely  aa 
you  have  done.  In  the  same  manner  she 
languished  for  long  years  imprisoned  in  th« 
cloister,  which  princes,  spiritual  and  temporalp 
erected  for  her;  in  the  same  manner  aha 
wept,  she  implored,  she  protested.  Yoar 
own  lot  is  analogous  to  these  ehanoes  and 
changes ;  your  expectation  is  alike, — aliko 
your  Yows,  even  to  your  late  efforts  to  re- 
cover the  exercise  of  your  free  will.'*  Thia 
sensitive,  passionate,  high-born,  headstrong 
woman,  in  writing  these  memoirs  from  ber 
heart,  has  reached  the  heart  of  thousands  of 
her  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  who,  ia 
those  years  of  humiliation  and  anguish,  bad 
groaned  under  the  same  malignant  tyranny. 
She  was  a  representative  woman  in  her  stru({- 
gle>  and  fought  the  battle  of  her  nation  aa 
none  but  a  woman  of  her  rank  and  ability 
could  have  fought  it.  For  it  is  impoesiUa 
to  doubt  that  the  priests  and  police  would 
never  have  held  their  hands  where  they  did, 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  driving 
her  only  to  the  very  doors  of  madness  and 
death,  but  that  Henrietta  Caracciolo  was  a 
cousin  of  the  Prince  of  Forino,  and  a  dosen 
other  grandees,  as  well  as  a  nun  asking  for 
secularization,  and  known  to  be  in  corrra* 
spondence  with  the  Secret  Committee. 

To  put  her  story  in  a  nut-shell :  Henri- 
etta Caracciolo,  the  daughter  of  a  marshal  in 
the  Neapolitan  army,  after  having  been  al- 
ready desperately  in  love  with  two  men,  to 
one  of  whom  she  was  actually  engaged  at 
the  time,  was  forced  into  the  convent  of  SSan 
Gregorio  Armeno  by  her  mother,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  in  the  year  1840 ;  won  a  par- 
tial deliverance  in  1849 ;  made  use  of  bcr 
{Mirtial  freedom  to  forward  the  views  and  plots 
of  the  leaders  of  Uie  party  of  United  Italy  ; 
was  arrested  by  tiie  police  and  imprisoned  in 
a  riliro  for  upwards  of  three  years ;  fought 
out  again  through  her  own  indomitable  cuur^ 
age ;  Hecularized  in  everything  except  the 
black  veil,  the  symbol  of  celibacy;  laid  this 
last  symbol  of  her  post  servitude  on  the  altax 
of  the  churcli,  where  it  had  been  given  bei 
twenty  years  before,  on  the  day  of  Garibal- 
di*s  triumphant  entry  iuto  Naples ;  and  mar- 
ried **  a  man  of  middle  life,  whose  elevated 
sentiments,  in  harmony  with  the  firmness  ol 
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hit  ebaraoter,  won  mj  lesteem,  and  caased 
me  from  the  first  to  hold  him  far  Ruperior  to 
the  generality  of  individuals  of  prinoelj  line- 
age. He  bore  engraved  on  his  heart  the  sa- 
ered  image  of  redeemed  Italy  ;  on  his  bead 
a  deep  scar, — record  of  a  vround  received  on 
the  15th  May  from  the  sabre  of  a  Swiss.'* 
The  Church  of  Rome,  not  unnaturally  under 
all  the  circumstances,  refused  its  assent  to 
ibis  marriage ;  so  the  ex-Benedictine  nun 
and  her  admirer  sought  and  obtained  **  the 
bleasing  of  another  church  ' '  (name  not  given) 
on  their  union.  Wc  wish  them  all  manner 
of  happiness.  "Why  may  not  I,"  she  asks 
at  the  end  of  her  book,  **  in  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties of  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  a  good 
citizen, — why  may  not  even  I  aspire  to  the 
treasures  of  the  divine  mercy?"  Why,  in- 
Aeed  ?  The  mercy  of  every  honest  man  and 
woman  who  reads  her  book  will  probably 
•tretch  as  far  as  that ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  divine  mercy  is  shorter. 

This  twenty  years'  struggle,  then,  is  the 
aubject  of  the  book,  about  two- thirds  of 
which  are  occupied  with  the  internal  life  of 
the  principal  convent  in  Naples  under  the 
late  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  ex-nun  is  a 
thoroagh  hater.  She  publishes  her  memoirs 
in  order  to  justify  the  decree  of  Victor  Eman- 
ueV»  government  suppressing  the  convents; 
and,  if  we  could  accept  her  as  a  perfectly 
fair  witness,  undoubtedly  she  establishes  her 
case,  that  nuns  are  not  only  useless,  but  emi- 
Dently  hurtful  to  society, — a  canker  of  the 
worst  kind  eating  into  its  very  heart.  But 
we  must  take  her  evidence  with  great  allow- 
ances and  scts-off.  In  the  first  place,  she 
never  had  the  plightest  leaning  towards  the 
life,  and  was  driven  to  take  the  veil  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  her  whole  will  and  con- 
science revolting  against  it  from  the  very 
first.  Again,  the  convent  of  Benedictine 
nuns  in  which  she  was  placed,  though  the 
largest  and  most  celebrated  in  Naples,  can 
scarcely,  we  should  suppose,  be  taken  as  a 
ipe<?imen  even  of  those  which  flouri.5hed  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  under  the 
reign  of  Bomba ;  fur,  unless  wo  mistake  her, 
tbe  sisters  were,  without  exception,  rich  wo- 
men engaged  in  no  active  works  of  charity, 
and  living,  in  spite  of  their  vows,  lives  of 
luxury  and  idleness.  And,  even  supposing 
the  convent  of  St.  Gregorio  to  have  been  a 
fiiir  specimen  of  Neapolitan  convents,  it 
would  be  grossly  unjust  to  argue  from  them 


to  those  of  any  other  European  nation .    Still , 
making  all  just  allowances,  we  must  admit 
that  the  book  is  a  tremendous  witness  against 
the  conventual  system  of  Rome.     **  I  cite 
date  and  place  and  person,"  writes  the  ez- 
nun  ;  **  it  lies  within   the  power  of  all  to 
verify  these."    And,  with  thisehallenge,  and 
the  fear  of  exposure  before  her  eyes,  she 
states  facts  which  establish  her  position,  that 
in  the  convent  in  which  she  spent  bine  yeart 
were  to  be  found  **  tho  morals  of  the  age  of 
the  Borgias,  the  Medici,  the  Farncsi,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Courts  of  the  Colonna  and  of  Pietro 
de  Toledo,  and  the  brutalized  ignorance  and 
superstitions  of  the  populace  at  the  epoch  of 
the  auto-da-fd."     We  seem  to  be  reading  of  a 
harem  on  the  Bosporus,  so  far  as  the  utter 
vacuity  and  aimless  pettiness  of  the  life  of 
the  inmates  are  concerned,  while  the  com- 
parison would  scarcely  l)o  against  the  Eastern 
establishment  in  the  matter  of  moral  purity. 
The  lady-abbess,  a  relative  of  her  own,  tells 
her  on  her  entry,  **  You  must  keep  yourself 
clear  from   the  wickedness  of  others  in  the 
best  way  you  can.     All   I   can   tell  you  is, 
that,  if  it  requires  the  prudence  of  three  to 
live  in  the  world  outside,  believe  me  it  re- 
quires that  of  twenty  to  live  here  within." 
Stronger  condemnation  of  the  system  could 
scarcely  be  spoken.     We  must  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  book  for  the  facts  which  justify  it. 
Next  to  the    nun    herself,  the    cardinal 
archbishop— polished,  wily,  cruel,  and  blun- 
dering, yet  with  a  certain  human  interest  in 
the  object  of  his  persecution — is  tho  figure 
which  comes  out  most  clearly.     We  can  quite 
sympathize  with  the  sense  of  bitter  wrong 
which   had   converted  the  girl,  educated  in 
strict  habits  of  reverence  and  obedience  to 
the  priesthood,  into  the  defiant  woman  who, 
while  yet  a  nun,  could  walk  into  a  cardinars 
presence  without  kneeling,  scat  herself  with- 
out a  sign  from  him,  and  threaten  him  with 
a  day  of  reckoning.     But  we  must  own  that 
the  cardinal  in  that  last  interview  was  not 
without  eomethine  to  say  for  himself.    The 
sight  of  one  of  his  flock,  in  her  position,  ap- 
pearing in  public  places  leaning  on  *<  the  arm 
of  liberals  inscril)ed  on   tho  black   book," 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  aggra- 
vating to  the  archiepiscopal   feelings.     We 
hope,  therefore,  that    when,  at  parting,  be 
gave  her  a  benediction,  adding,  '*  Recite  an 
Ave  Maria  for  me,"  her  answer,  "  Requiem 
etemam,"  was  given  in  good  faith. 
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AN    ITALIAN    NUN. 


The  Englishman  of  the  period  turns  up 
twice  in  the  book,  cliaracteristically  enough, 
— ^first  in  the  shape  of  the  captain  of  a  veseel 
who  insists  on  putting  to  sea  with  the  hero- 
ine's fatlier  and  his  family  (she  being  a  child 
at  the  time)  in  a  tremendous  gale,  and  who, 
when  remonstrated  with,  produces  a  paper 
setting  out  the  trips  he  had  to  make  before 
reaching  Ijondon  on  New  Year's  Day,  <*  when 
J  am  cngn^od  to  be  married  ;  and  all  the  ele- 
ments let  loose  together  shall  not  deter  me  " 
— at  which  they  laugh  to  hear  an  Englishman 
*'  express  himself  with  such  warmth  on  the 
subject  of  his  passion,'*  and  are  **  enraged 
that  he  should  have  exposed  our  lives  to 
danger  for  a  caprice  of  h is  own . ' '  The  second 
occasion  occurs  when  she  is  kneeling  before 
the  abbess,  hcp  hair  plaited  in  a  single  long 
tress,  to  which  that  lady  is  about  to  apply 
t^e  scissors. 

**  A  clear,  strong  voice  at  that  moment 
sounded  through  the  crowd ;  *  It  is  barbar- 
ous !  Don't  cut  that  girl's  hair !  '  All 
turned  round.  <  Some  madman,'  it  was 
whispered.  It  was  an  Englishman.  The 
priests  commanded  silence,  and  the  nuns 
cried  to  the  superior,  as  she  stood  grasping 
the  ^scissors,  » It  is  a  heretic  ! — cut ! '  The 
hair  fell,  and  I  had  taken  the  yeil." 

A  young  man,  calling  himself  Father  Igna- 
tius, wearing  fantastic  robes,  and  given  to 
sensational  oratory  of  the  Spurgeon  type,  is 
starring  it  about  England  just  now  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  the  Benedictine  orders 
amongst  us.  Unless  this  gentleman  is  much 
libelled  by  the  reporters,  St.  Benedict,  w^ 
he  alive,  would  clap  him  into  the  most  un- 


comfortable quarters  at  bis  disposali  and  feed 
him  with  the  bread  of  affliction  and  the 
water  of  affliction  until  he  had  learned  to 
understand  his  own  time  better.  Meantime, 
and  in  default  of  St.  Benedict  himself,  these 
"  Memoirs  of  an  Ez.Benedictine  Nun  "  will 
act  as  a  healthy  antidote  to  this  miaohieTous 
nonsense.  We  will  yield  to  no  one  in  oar 
respect  and  gratitude  for  the  work  which 
devoted  women  of  all  ranks  amongst  us  are 
carrying  on  for  the  evangelisation  of  our 
great  towns.  Even  where  they  have  com- 
bined in  sisterhoods,  with  rules  and  cos- 
tumes and  vows  of  obedience,  causing*  much 
local  scandal  and  bitterness,  we  are  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  they  have  done  good 
amongst  the  outcasts  and  helpless.  But  the 
greater  prominence  given  by  them  to  tows 
and  costumes,  the  more  they  /have  aimed  at 
copying  the  outside  of  medissval  patterns,  al 
seeking  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  the 
less  healthy  has  their  work  been.  Miss 
Nightingale  and  Miss  Sellon  stand  out  as  the 
representatives  of  the  true  and  false  method 
of  our  nineteenth  century  work  for  unmar- 
ried  women  ;  and  the  difference  b,  if  possi- 
ble, even  more  important  in  the  case  of  men. 
We  cannot,  in  short,  afford  to  have  monks 
and  nuns  back  again  in  old  England  at  any 
price,  and  are  glad  of  any  book  which  will 
give  well-meaning  people  who  have  leanings 
in  this  direction  authentic  glimpses  of  what 
the  institution  means,  and  how  it  works  ia 
our  day  amongst  continental  nations. 

T.  H. 


Mr.  Qladstons,  in  his  speech  at  Bolton  on  the 
opening  of  l*'jirn worth  Park,  the  present  of  Mr. 
Barnes  to  the  town,  remarked  on  the  CKtroordi- 
nnry  change  which  a  few  generations  had  mode  in 
the  love  of  man  for  Nature.  The  Greeks,  he  said, 
however  niuoh  of  beauty  they  might  have  dis- 
cerned iu  Nature,  certainly  had  no  sort  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  delight  in  detached  individual 
objects, — a  tree,  or  a  stream,  or  a  hill, — which 
is  so  often  pirt  of  the  common  life  of  the  poorest 
Englishman.  Indeed,  even  a  century  or  less  ago 
'*  communion  with  Nature  "  would  have  sounded 
an  unnatural  phi-oso  of  gpross  affectation,  while 
Wordsworth,  who  was  the  poetio  high-priest 
of  Nature,  entirely  disbelieved  ia  the  eapaoity 


of  people  in  goieral  to  enter  into  that 
munion,  and  wrote  sonnets  agiunst  their  inva- 
sion  of  the  Cumberland  lakes.  J^Tow^  said  Mr. 
Glad^itone,  it  is  a  sensible  part  of  the  life  of  the 
working-classes.  It  is  certainly  true  and  very 
curious  that  Nature,  which  up  to  Wordsworth *s 
time  was  more  or  less  an  external  world,  has  for 
the  last  half-century  been  amalgamating  itself  as 
it  wore  with  the  mind  of  man,  and  psnetratinc 
m  some  sense  inside  his  character,  wideniiig  ana 
perhaps  also  rendering  mora  va^ue  and  misty, 
and  endowing  as  it  were  with  a  sort  of  soft,  dim 
beauty  the  range  of  his  feelinit).  The  pagan 
world  worshipped  the  powers  of  Nature ;  we  are 
in  danger  of  worshippmg  its  symbols, — 8p$ciaior* 
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Prom  The  Athemcum. 
ROMAN,  DISOOTERY. 

Rome,  Sept,  28, 1864. 

UiciiEiTi,  a  Tfealtby  commoner  of  this  city, 
has  1  itcly  purcliMSod  an  old  palaco  for  an  old 
song,  beln^  in  one  of  the  dirtiest  parts  of  Rome, 
called  the  LJ'&:ionc  ;  it  is  close  to  the  Piazza 
CaniiM^  dci  l-iori,  and  not  far  from  the  Farnese 
Paliu-o.  K.'clontiYc  repairs  were  indispensable, 
for  the  l.uiMin;;  Wiis  in  a  most  rickety  state,  and, 
on  scttinc:  people  to  work  to  dig  for  a  foundation, 
they  emu;  iip.»n  a  pivement  composed  of  largo 
slabs  of  that  marble  called  **  Porta  Santa,"  which 
is  a  dull,  veno  I  rn;irble,  of  a  reddish  hue,  which 
comes  U\)in  the  I;iland  of  lasus,  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  is  properly  called  "  Manner  Jasseuse  ;  " 
it  i.s,  how.ncr,  l>ctter  known  by  its  modem  name, 
which  it  iK  ri\  t  s  from  its  forming  the  jambs  of  the 
jubilee  do^n*  at  St.  Peter's.  This  pavement  was 
found  thirty  icet  below  the  present  level  of  this 
part  of  Koiuo  ;  and  here,  likewise,  they  came 
upon  a  ni:i>sive  wall,  near  which  they  found  a 
piece  of  building  somewhat  resembling  a  Noah's 
Ark  withcut  the  boat ;  the  sides  were  of  brick 
and  the  rtjof  was  formed  of  large  blocks  of  trav- 
ertine restin:^  upon  these  walls,  and  uniting  with 
bevelled  t  l;/i ..  Jit  the  top  ("  rigging  '*  as  they  call 
it  in  SeutfiiKl).  There  were  two  gable  ends, 
eJich  formed  unv  huge  block  of  travertine  ;  on  sev- 
eral of  t!ie  blocks  are  seen,  large  and  well-cut, 
the  letters  f  c;  s,  which,  as  yet,  the  archaoologists 
here  cannot  exj.liin.  Great  difliculty  waa  en- 
countere  I  in  t'oiisi'quence  of  the  hole  continually 
filling  with  water,  and  preventing  the  work  going 
on  ;  but  a  Htciiu-engine  was  procured  to  work 
the  pumps,  which  are  now  plied  night  and  day. 
On  opcnin;j;  the  **  ark,"  it  waa  found  to  contain 
a  ni  ignili-eiit  gilt  bronze  statue  of  a  youthful 
Hercules,  f(  urtcen  feet  high,  but  lying  on  his 
back,  or,  as  the  Romans  graphically  describe  it, 
**  panza  per  aria.^* 

[n  art,  this  statue  equals  the  finest  that  ever 
Greece  j>roducctl,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  hi<ldcn  and  the  means  taken  to  pro- 
tect it,  argue  that  its  value  was  known  and  ap- 
prcciatcnl.  1  suspect  it  must  have  been  hidden 
in  the  fourth  century  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
offt*)  15yzuitiu|n  by  the  son  of  Constantinc,  who 
made  otf  with  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  in  the  hhapc  of  works  of  art,  to  enrich  and 
adorn  the  city  which  thenceforward  was  to  bear 
their  imperial  name.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  coins  found  in  and  about  the  statue  were 
those  of  I  omitian,  Decius,  and  Maximinius,  com- 
monly styl(  1  the  Herculean.  There  were  like- 
wise coins  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

Over  the  frilling,  which  is  very  thick  and 
bright  (and  Wm  patino  of  which  is  still  perfect), 
is  a  n>ii;zh  calcareous  incrustation,  which  must 
be  caretaily  removed  before  the  beauty  of  the 
statue  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  was  foand 
imbe<KUxl  in  marble  chips,  such  as  form  the 
sweejdnps  i>\'  a  sculptor's  studio,  and  also  wedged 
in  by  m  isses  of  architectural  fragments.  Inude 
the  ti;^ur(*  was  found  a  very  pretty  little  female 
he*id  sculp'ured  in  Parian  marble.  The  bacfi 
hair  is  gathered  up  in  a  net,  much  in  the  BflyU 
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as  worn  by  ladies  hi  the  present  day,  and  which 
fiishion  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Heliogabaloa 
down  to  Constantine,  as  we  see  by  referring  to 
other  statues  and  busts.  The  period  of  art  to 
which  this  little  bust  belongs  is  that  of  Constan. 
tine,  and  therefore  inferior.  Other  relics  may 
yet  be  found  in  the  statue,  which  is  far  from 
empty. 

On  the  first  indications  of  this  discovery,  much 
speculation  arose  as  to  whether  it  were  equestrian 
or  not,  and  whether  it  might  not  prove  to  bo  a 
portrait  statue  of  Pompcy  the  Great,  since  the 
place  where  they  are  excavating  is  on  the  site  of 
Pompcy 's  Theatre,  which  was  the  tirst  ever  made 
of  stone  in  Rome  ;  and  that  its  size  was  consider- 
able is  known  from  the  fact  that  it  accommodated 
twenty  thousand  spectators.  These  speculations 
as  to  what  it  is  are  now  pretty  well  at  rest,  as 
the  statue  speaks  for  itself ;  at  the  same  time,  as 
there  is  a  deal  of  that  incrustation  above  men- 
tioned adhering  to  the  features,  there  are  some 
who  insist  that  it  is  a  portrait  of  Domitiau  repre- 
sented as  Hercules.  It  has  been  raised  to  within 
ten  feet  of  the  surface,  and  men  are  busy  explor- 
ing, in  the  hope  of  finding  one  of  the  feet,  which 
is  missing.  The  club  has  come  up  in  three  pieces, 
and  the  lion's  skin,  which  has  hung  over  the 
shoulder  (similar  to  that  of  the  Theban  Hercules 
in  the  Vatican),  and  which  has  evidently  been 
cast  separately,  is  especially  interesting  to  us  mod- 
erns, as  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  ancients 
executed  their  work  of  casting. 

llercules  being  the  tutelary  deity  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  it  was  natural  that  his  image  should 
be  chosen  to  adorn  the  building  he  erected.  As 
a  work  of  art,  this  statue  is  far  superior  to  that 
found  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  which  is  also  gilt 
bronze,  and  is  now  in  the  capitol.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  executed  by  artists  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  and  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  in 
the  Forum.  The  beautiful  marble  statue  of  Her- 
cules bearing  Telephus,  which  adorns  the  "  Pio 
Clementino*'  in  the  Vatican,  was  found  in  the 
Campo  dei  Fieri  and  placed  where  it  now  stands 
by  Julius  the  Second.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  noblest  fragment  of  antiquity  existing 
was  presented  by  that  same  pontitf  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  it  is  a  portion  of  a  Hercules,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  have  seen  a  drawing  by  Flax- 
man,  in  which  he  restores  it  A'om  an  ancient  gem 
representing  Hercules  and  Hebe.  This  fragment 
was  also  found  in  the  Campo  dei  Fieri  (Pompey's 
Theatre),  and  is  known  at  the  Torso  of  the  Bel- 
videre.  

We  lenm  firom  Rome  that  the  uncovering  of 
the  colossal  bronze  statue  of"  Young  Hercules," 
to  which  we  called  attention  in  last  week*8 
Reader,  has  revealed  the  entire  length  of  the 
figure  and  that  tlie  feet  have  been  cut  off,  but 
arc  in  perfect  condition,  having  been  placed  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  statue  for  preservation. 
The  base  of  the  fignre  includes  a  lion's  skin  ;  and 
the  general  conjecture  is  that  the  colossal  statue 
itself  onoe  adorned  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  ths 
ruins  of  which  are  near  the  spot  where  the  exhu- 
mation is  gou3g  on,  Pompey 's  devotion  to  Her- 
cules grsatly  strengthsoing  tbs  «»\jsotiirs.    Tht 
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TO    BRJTANT. REDMOUTH. 


height  of  the  statue  10  four  metres,  twenty-five 
centimetres.  The  actual  value  of  the  bronze  is  cal- 
culated at  three  thousand  scudi,  and  the  gold  coat- 
ing or  gilding  at  one  thousand  scudi  more  ;  but  it 
is  reported  that  the  government,  which  reserved  to 
itself,  when  selling  the  Palazzo  Pio  to  Signer  Ri- 
ghetti,  the  right  of  purchase,  at  an  equitable 
rate,  of  all  treasure-trove,  will  secure  it  at  one 
hundred  thousand  scudi,  about  £21,000  of  our 
money,  for  the  Museo  Vaticana  It  wiU  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  octagonal  Belvidere 
Court,  over  which  a  glass  roof  is  to  be  raised  for 
the  purpose,  and  communications  through  open- 
ings in  the  walls  will  be  made  with  the  four  cabi- 
nets which  contain  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the 
Mercury,  and  Canova's  Perseus  ;  so  that  all  these 
grand  masterpieces  of  art  will  be  visible  from  the 
basajQf  the  statue  of  Hercules. — Reader, 


TO  BRYANT. 

BT   THOMAS  BUCHANAN  BEAD. 

What  time  I  ope,  with  reverential  love, 
One  of  the  charmed  volumes  of  my  choice, 

I  hear,  as  in  the  cloisters  of  the  grove. 
The  solemn  music  of  thy  Druid  voice. 

All  sights  and  sounds  that  can  delight  impart. 
Or  whatsoe'er  athwart  thy  vision  swims. 

Before  the  altar  of  the  world's  great  heart. 
Thou  nobly  breathest  in  undying  hymns. 

For  thy  broad  love  there  is  no  flower  too  small. 
Nor  scene  too  vast  for  thy  encircling  mind  ; 

Thy  heart  is  one  with  Nature's,  yet  o'er  all 
Rises  its  sweet  vibrations  for  mankind. 

The  faintest  breath  that  finds  a  flowery  nook, 
The  flying  winds  with  wise  and  gustlike  locks. 

The  pebble  which  the  lapidary  brook 

Bounds  into  form — or  ocean-scorning  rocks  ; 

The  burnished  blue-bird,  with   his   springtime 
song. 

The  azure-winged  runnels  April  call ; 
The  timid  wren,  the  falcon  fierce  and  strong. 

The  soaring  water-fowl,  the  swooping  fall ; 

The  glowworm's  lantern  and  the  lunar  car. 
The  midnight  taper  and  the  noonday  sun. 

The  pool  where  swims  the  lily  like  a  star. 
The  boundless  sea,  with  lily  sails  o'errun  ; 

The  brooklet  blade  the  lightest  wavelet  moves. 
Where  childhood's  paper  sails  are  set  unfurled. 

The  antique  home  of  shade,  the  oaken  groves. 
Growing  the  ponderous  navies  of  the  world  ; 

The  peaceful  hearthstone  and  the  roaring  field. 
The  song-bird  and  our  eagle  on  his  crag. 

The  love  of  all  that  quiet  home  can  yield. 
The  love  of  country,  freedom,  and  her  flag, — 

All  these  are  thine,  thou  pioneer  of  song. 
Bard  of  the  prairie  and  primeval  grove. 

And  unto  thee  our  praise  may  well  belong — 
Tea,  more  than  praise, — the  homage  of  our  love. 

And  this  is  thine,  and  therefore  I  obey. 
And  bow  before  thy  Druid  locks  of  snow, 

And  on  thy  sacred  altar  here  to  lay 
My  votive  branch  of  western  mistletos. 


DON'T  SAT,  NGN  POSSUMUS ! 

(VICTOBF-BMAJniEL  TO  THB  FOFB.) 

Oh,  may  it  please  your  Holiness 

Behold  me  at  your  knee  ! 
VoQchsafe  unto  my  lowliness 

United  Italy  ! 
Oh,  speak  the  word  this  happy  day 

That  concord  shall  restore  ! 
Oh,  come  to  terms,  say  "  Tes,"  and  say, 

"  JVon  possumus  "  no  more  ! 
Oh,  if  your  gracious  Holiness  would  only  list  to 

me. 
And  cease  to  say  **  ^bn  pottuntus,**  how  happy 

I  should  be  ! 

St.  Peter's  patrimony  fiwr 

Shall  still  be  all  your  own  ; 
And  I'll  engage  to  keep  you  there. 
And  gaird  you  on  your  throne^ 
Tour  States,  that  gave  themselves  to  us, 

Ourselves  their  debt  shall  pay  ; 
So  don't  reply  '•  JVbn  possumw,** 
But  gently  answer  "  Tea  !  " 
Oh,  if  your  gracious  Holiness  would  only  list  to 

me. 
And  cease  to  say  *<  JVbfi  pouumw,"  how  happj 
I  should  be ! 

— Punch, 


RBDMOUTH. 

FROM  THE   GEBMAN  OF  MOBIKB. 

How  name  you,  King  Ringang's  little  daughter  T 

Redmouth,  rare  Redmouth ! 
And  what  does  she  do  the  livelong  day, 
Since  ebe  neither  toils  nor  spins  7    Alway 

She  hunts  and  she  fishes. 
Oh,  were  I  but  her  huntsman  bold. 
To  hunt  and  fish  were  joy  untold! 

Be  still,  0  longing  heart ! 

And  ever  and  anon,  the  page — 

Redmouth,  rare  Redmouth ! 
The  page  in  her  father's  hall  is  wont. 
On  bounding  steed,  the  merry  hunt. 

With  Redmouth,  to  follow. 
Oh  that  I  but  a  king's  son  were. 
So  I,  to  breathe  my  love  might  dare. 

Be  still,  presumptuous  heart ! 

Under  an  oak  they  rested  once. 

Gay  laughed  rare  Redmouth! 
**  Sir  Page  !  thy  looks  are  bold  I  wot, — 
Nay,  kiss  me  if  thy  heart  fail  not" 

Ah  !  he  shrank  afirighted  ! 
Tet  thmks,  "  She  grants  my  heart's  desire,'*— 
And  kissed  her  mouth  with  sudden  fire 

Be  still,  wild  throbbing  heart ! 

Then,  as  they  silent  homeward  rode, — 

Redmouth,  rare  Redmouth ! 
The  boy's  heart  leaped  with  jubilant  bound  ; — 
**  Though  thou,  this  day,  wert  empress  crowned. 

That  could  not  daunt  me. 
Myriad  leaves  in  the  wood  !  ye  know, 
I  have  kissed  the  sweetest  lips  that  glow. 

Be  stm,  exulting  heart !  " 

L.RP. 
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**FAIKY    ALICE/ 


After  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Brace  had  worked 
his  mind  clear  of  it ;  hut  Mrs.  Brace's  na- 
ture was  one  of  those  which  are  specially 
sensitive,  and  make  no  difference  in  their 
sensitiveness  whether  the  soreness  be  caused 
by  themselyes  or  others.  She  was  cold  and 
aggrieved.  Just  as  their  journey  was  coming 
to  an  end  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  td  him, 
which  would  make  a  suitable  finish  to  this 
immortal  day.  The  Sable  Harmonists  were 
at  this  time  fulfilling  an  engagement  at  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre,  and  after  convulsing 
(naid  the  bills)  crowned  heads  indiscrimi- 
nately over  Europe,  were  now  giving  their 
**  elegant  drawing-room"  entertainment,  to 
what  the  same  official  document  called 
"  Nightly  Thousands ! ''  In  fact,  it  was  this 
Tery  image — gorgeous,  certain  in  its  vast 
comprehension,  but  a  little  loose  in  English — 
that  attracted  Mr.  Bruce's  eye  from  the  rail- 
way carriage  window.  **  Suppose,"  said  he, 
'<  we  finish  all  with  the  Ethiopians,  and 
make  part  of  the  *  Nightly  thousands  '  ?  I 
declare  we  shall !  "  he  added,  growing  enthu- 
siastic at  his  own  conception  ;  **  it  will  throw 
little  Fairy  into  convulsions  of  laughter. 
She  will  fall  in  love  with  Bones,  and  adore 
the  banjo-fellow  who  sings  the  pathetic  bal- 
lads." 

This  vision  of  ecstatic  bliss  was  too  much 
for  little  Fairy,  discreet  little  Fairy  as  she 
was.  She  almost  uttered  a  cry.  The  beatific 
vision  of  the  sable  grotesques  took  her  by 
surprise.  »*  Oh,  papa,  papa!"  she  said, 
*'  how  delightful !  You  are  too  good !  How 
we  shall   enjoy  it !  " 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  agreed,"  said  he  ;  **  we 
shall  have  just  time  to  drive  home,  and  put 
on  all  our  festive  garments." 

Fairy  Alice  was  thinking  of  a  sweet  little 
wreath  which  would  lie  quite  smoothly  on  her 
golden  locks.  Mrs.  Bruce  had  not  yet  said 
a  word.  For  the  moment  he  had  forgotten 
her.  **  What  do  you  say  to  the  Ethiopi- 
,  ans?  "  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  gayety. 

**  Personally,  I  am  not  interested,"  she  an- 
swered,— the  ice  forming  rapidly, — '*  since 
you  do  ask  me  the  question.*' 

**  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  said  ho,  with  an  affec- 
tation of  heartiness,  **  you  must  come  !  We 
conJd  not  go  without  you,  eh.  Fairy?  " 

**  Oh,  mamma  must  come!  "  said  the  little 
girl,  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Bruce 's  lip  moved  a  little.  *»  I 
thought  vou   were  consulting  me  as  to  the 


propriety  of  going  at.  all,  not  as  to  whether 
1  would  go  myself.  If  you  do  ask  me,  I 
should  say  we  have  had  enjoyment  enough." 

*^  But  once  a  year,*'  said  Mr.  Bruce,  calmly, 
— **  for  little  Fairy's  birthday  comes  only 
so  often, — such  a  little  dissipation  is  not  too 
much  ;  the  most  rigid  moralist  must  admit 
that." 

^*You  can  do  as  yoci  please,"  said  she. 
*<  If  you  ask  my  advice,  I  woald  think  it 
scarcely  proper  to  corrupt  the  child's  mind 
with  these  profane  shows." 

Mr.  Bruce  colored  up.  *'  We  will  not 
discuss  the  point,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice, 
^'  before  her.  Wait  until  we  reach  home ;  " 
and  he  muttered  something  to  himself,  yet 
which  she  heard,  and  which  took  the  shape 
of  <*  outrageous." 

They  walked  home  in  silence,  little  Fairy 
the  heaviest-hearted  of  the  three.  As  they 
entered  the  hall,  she  put  up  her  lips  to  her 
father's  face.  **  Papa,"  she  said,  '*  stoop 
down  ;  "  and  he  stooped  down.  The  cold  lady 
had  swept  on  in  front.  "  Don't — don't  ask 
me  to  see  Bones  tO-night,  nor,"  she  added 
with  something  like  a  twitch  of  pain,  for  it 
was  a  trial — *^  nor  the  banjo-man.  Wo  will 
give  them  up.  Listen,  papa,"  she  added  ; 
*' stoop  down  again.  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
like  the  banjo,  nor — nor  the  bones." 

*'  My  little  darling,"  said  he,  "  don't  be 
cast  down  ;  we  shall  see  about  it  yet.  Poor 
little  plant,"  he  said  to  himself,  ''  she  will 
be  dried  up — frozen — withered — if  this  goes 
on.  Run  up  to  the  drawing-room  and  tell 
them  to  get  tea." 

**  Helen !  "  he  called  out, — Mrs.  Bruce  had 
ascended  just  one  flight, — **  would  you  mind 
coming  here  for  a  moment  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bruce  descended  again,  stately,  cold, 
impassive,  yet  with  more  color  in  her  cheek. 
She  entered  his  legal  study,  and  the  door  was 
closed. 

What  took  place  within  was  not  known  to 
any  of  the  household.  But  for  Fairy  Alice, 
who  knew  and  could  interpret  circumstances 
with  a  wonderful  intelligence,  it  was  a  terri- 
ble period,  a  time  almost  of  agony.  Her 
little  heart  fluttered  distressfully;  she  was 
consumed  with  a  strange  agitation ;  for  she 
knew  well  the  unpleasant  conflict  there  was 
going  forward  in  the  sacred  study.  A  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  half  an  hour,  it  was  all  over 
with  the  notion  of  the  sable  harmonists.  Al- 
ready were  those  diverting  artists  oonvulslDg 
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"Nightly  Thousands ;^^  but  she  never 
thought  of  those  exquisite  delineations  with 
regret ;  nay,  even  they  presented  images  re- 
pugnant and  almost  satanic. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  the  study 
door  opened;  some  one  passed  out  with  a 
haughty,  defiant  rustle.  The  storm  was  over. 
Mrs.  Bruce  came  into  the  drawing-room  with 
hot  cheeks,  and  little  Fairy  Alice  crept  up 
to  her  timorously.  The  stately  lady  put  her 
by  without  a  word,  went  to  the  fire,  stood 
over  it,  and  studied  the  coals  with  an  intense 
earnestness,  then  walked  away,  still  stately 
Thus  the  sun  of  the  happy  anniversary  set 
disastrously,  this  happiest  day  of  the  year. 
For  long  after  it  was  looked  back  to  with  an 
uneasy  horror  and  shrinking,  and  if  its  image 
presented  itself  at  nightfall,  was  dismissed 
with  something  like  a  shudder. 

For  it  bore  fruit.  Within  a  day  or  two 
after  it  was  known  that  Mrs.  Bruce  was  to 
make  a  journey  to  see  her  friends  in  London. 
To  stay  for  a  short  or  long  time,  indistinctly, 
— to  go  speedily,  and  with  as  little  delay. 
No  one  of  the  friends  or  acquaintances  guessed 
what  was  behind  this  journey,  or  what  a  pre- 
tence it  covered.  It  was  only  held  as  con- 
firmation certain  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Bruce 
was  heart  and  soul  an  alien,  and  was  longing 
to  bo  with  her  English  friends.  It  was 
thought  curious  that  she  was  to  go  alone ; 
and  that  Fairy  Alice  was  to  stay  with  Mr. 
Bruce.  More  curious  still  was  the  fact  that 
a  female  relative  of  Mr.  Bruce*s  was  to  come 
into  residence  immediately,  and  take  charge 
of  the  establishment  until  Mrs.  Bruce  re- 
turned. 

Mr.  Bruce  pursued  his  law  sheet  up  as  it 
were  in  strict  coufinement,  in  the  sacred 
study.  But  outside,  sad  and  solemn  prepa- 
ration went  on  for  the  departure.  There 
was  much  packing  to  be  done.  To  Fairy 
Alice  some  poor  pretence  was  kept  up,— of 
this  being  mcrelj  a  temporary  absence ;  but 
she  knew  the  whole  as  fully  and  completely 
as  though  a  regular  explanation  had  been 
entered  into  for  her  benefit ;  she  had  won- 
derful sagacity,  and,  as  I  have  said,  knew 
the  whole.  Tliat  day  week, — the  day  week 
of  the  happiest  day  in  her  year, — was  Mrs. 
Bruce  to  set  forth  upon  her  London  journey. 

Never  was  there  such  a  chilling,  hopeless 
week.  It  dragged  itself  by  like  the  last  fatal 
days  before  an  execution.  Mrs.  Bruce  went 
about  her  preparations  sternly,  coldly,  and 
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austerely.  Not  a  sign  betrayed  any  emotion. 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  advocate,  was  scarcely  to  be 
seen ;  ho  kept  himself  fast  imprisoned  below, 
and  took  counsel  with  his  briefs.  But  there 
was  an  intense  weight  of  grief  abroad  in  the 
house,  and  it  really  did  appear  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  little  lady  of  the  mansion,  who,  by 
this  estrangement,  seemed  to  have  become 
bereaved  of  both  father  and  mother,  and  to 
stajid  alone.  Her  little  figure  was  surely 
unequal  to  such  a  premature  burden. 

It  was  really  piteous  to  see  her  moving 
about  with  a  worn,  troubled  air,  as  if  care  and 
responsibility  were  already  on  her  little  weak 
shoulders.  She  went  about  restlessly  all  day 
long,  very  silent,  and  not  the  least  trouble- 
some ;  when  her  mother  was  by  affecting  to 
be  laboriously  at  work  on  her  sampler,  yet 
never  asking  an  indiscreet  or  awkward  ques- 
tion,  so  persuaded  was  she  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  situation.  When  she  was  alone,  she  put 
away  the  eternal  sampler,  and  with  a  weary 
look,  laying  that  little  cheek  to  rest  on  that 
hand,  so  little  also, — an  attitude  of  reflection, 
copied  from  her  father, — she  began  to  think 
painfully  and  anxiously.  What  plans  could 
she  be  laying  out  in  that  wonderful  little 
brain? 

The  stately  lady  remained  stem  and  sad  to 
the  last,  only  her  cheek  grew  thinner.  Fairy 
Alice  regarded  her  wistfully.  I  wonder  was 
she  yearning  to  speak  her  mind, — to  pour 
out  whatever  wisdom  she  had  concocted  dur- 
ing those  hours  of  reflection  ?  But  there  was 
something  so  resolved  and  even  desperate  in 
the  purpose  of  the  stately  lady  that  her  lit- 
tle heart  sank  when  she  thought  of  it.  Even 
with  her  gentler  father,  to  whom  she  bad 
strayed  in,  and  who  had  taken  her  sadly  on 
his  knee,  she  felt  this  subject  was  not  to  be 
entered  upon.  For  when  he  had  kissed  her, 
and  kissed  her  again,  and  her  golden  tresses 
were  shed  all  about  his  shoulder,  and  she  had 
whispered  softly,  **  Darling  papa,  we  must 
not  let  mamma  go  away;  must  we?  "she 
felt  his  arm  relax,  and  his  knee  move  away, 
and  found  herself  put  down  gently  on  the 
ground. 

**  Poor  child,"  he  said,  sadly,  **  do  /  want 
to  send  her  away?  But  you  can  understand 
nothing  of  these  things.  Run  up-etairtf,  and 
stay  with  your  mamma  ;  she  is  alone  now.** 
Universal  wretchedness,  moral  gloom,  was 
over  all  things  in  that  house. 

It  came  at  last  to  three  final  days,«-«T6n 
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to  the  final  day.  There  was  still  a  gulf  be- 
tween Mr.  Bruce,  the  advocate,  and  Mrs. 
Bruce.  Both  were  coldly  inflexible;  there 
was  on  both  sides  the  same  height,  depth, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  pride ;  and  the 
two  quantities  had  met  and  would  not  give 
way.  Some  days  before,  indeed,  during  one 
of  their  meals,  had  he  thrown  out  some  gen- 
tle words,  scarcely  amounting  to  a  positive 
advance,  but  still  smoothing  the  road  for  an 
advance.  These  were  frozen  back  upon  him 
promptly. 

Both,  indeed,  secretly  turned  towards  that 
distant  arbitrator,  blufi*,  honest,  business- 
like Commander  Bell.  His  plain  sense  would 
be  invaluable  at  this  crisis  ;  but  with  all  his 
bluflfbess,  he  was  sensitive,  and  had  met  with 
too  open  contumely  to  have  forgotten  it. 
And  so  it  had  come  to  the  actual  vigil  of  Mrs. 
Brace's  departure  for  London ;  and  these 
two  proud  spirits,  still  aloof  and  defiant, 
were  not  to  give  way.  With  the  morning 
Mrs.  Bruce  would  go  forth  coldly  ;  and  time 
and  distance,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  what 
efficient  aids  to  a  decent  indi£ference  they  are ! 

Mrs.  Bruce  was  above,  making  a  feint  of 
diligent  packing ;  Mr.  Bruce  was  below,  mak- 
ing a  more  wretched  feint  still  of  briefs  and 
cases.  And  Fairy  Alice,  after  fluttering  up 
and  dovni  uneasily,  a  prey  to  the  most  bitter 
uneasiness  and  anxieties,  was  now,  with  her 
little  face  actually  haggard,  sitting  alune  in 
the  drawing-room  on  a  low  jtrie  dieu  chair, 
which  by  prescription  was  considered  her  pri- 
vate property.  It  was  late  in  the  erening ; 
lights  had  not  been  brought  in,  and  Fairy 
Alice  was  alone  there  with  the  gloom.  She 
bad  not  cried  like  other  children ;  but  she 
was  weary  with  grief,  and  her  little  brain 
was  sore  and  strained  with  thinking.  Sudden. 
ly,  with  a  child's  sigh,  she  thought  she  would 
go  up-stairs  to  her  mamma's  room,  at  which 
she  had  ine£fectually  knocked  several  times. 
On  this  visit  she  found  it  just  open.  She 
knocked  softly  ;  no  one  answered  ;  she  entered 
as  softly. 

A  dim  light  was  burning  on  a  chair,  and 
at  first  she  thought  there  was  no  one  in  the 
room;  but  presently,  beside  the  chair,  she 
saw  an  open  trunk,  and  beside  the  open 
trunk,  on  her  knees,  was  her  mother,  bent 
down  very  low,  looking  at  sometiiing  in  her 
band,  and  weeping.  She  was  indeed  uttering 
low  moanings  rather  than  weeping.  Much 
distressed,  and  at  first  almost  aghast,  the  im- 


pulse of  Fairy  Alice  was  to  rush  forward; 
but  the  next  moment  a  sort  of  timoroasDesi 
checked  her, — for  at  all  times  careless  iDtm- 
sion  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  cold  ladj  wm 
checked,  and  at  such  a  moment  of  unre- 
strained feeling  it  would  be  bitterly  resented, 
— and  yet  little  Fairy  Alice  lingered,  irreso- 
lute whether  to  stay  or  turn  back.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  cold  lady  turned  toward  tbe 
light,  looking  very  earnestly  at  that  pictare 
in  her  hand,  and  Fairy  Alice  then  saw  tbe 
light  glint  on  its  rich  gold  frame,  and  in- 
stantly recognized  its  magnificence.  It  was 
a  small  colored  photograph  of  her  father. 

She  stole  down-stairs  again  very  softly  and 
went  back  to  her  little  chair  again, — ^rather 
she  turned  over  to  the  sofa, — and  with  ber 
face  on  the  cushion,  the  golden  carls  tam- 
bling  about  it  and  covering  it  up  like  a  veil, 
she  wept  there  long  very  bitterly.  Never 
was  child  so  distressed.  Poor  hapless  fWiry 
Alice !  She  had  a  world  of  care  npon  h^ 
that  night. 

An  idea  flashed  upon  her  saddenlj, — a  vast 
and  stupendous  idea,  almost  overwhelming 
for  that  little  brain.  It  lit  up  her  fiEU».  She 
started  from  the  sofa,  put  back  her  yellow 
curls.  She  was  trembling  with  the  majesty  of 
the  conception.  She  then  crept  avmy  softly  up- 
stairs to  her  own  room,  fetched  down  the  Irish 
red  cloak  and  hat,  came  down  again  as  softly, 
and  stood  panting  and  fluttering  in  the  haU, 
not  knowing  whether  to  go  further  or  no. 
All  was  quiet  and  it  was  about  eight  oMo<^. 
Mr.  Bruce  was  still  making  believe  to  be 
busy  with  his  briefe. 

She  opened  the  hall-door,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  shot  away  down  the  street 
She  knew  the  way  perfectly,  and  jet  she  had 
almost  lost  her  road.  People  coming  borne 
from  work  stopped  to  look  after  the  pretty 
spirit  in  a  scarlet  cloak  that  flitted  past  them. 
Some  made  as  though  they  would  stop  ber. 
She  was  dreadfully  frightened,  bat  still  held 
on.  At  last  she  came  to  a  retired  square  and  | 
modest  house,  where  Commander  Bell,  R.  N.,  I 
lived.  Out  of  breath — filled  with  oonfnsioa 
— overwhelmed  with  the  tremendous  step  she 
had  taken — so  it  seemed  to  l^r — she  rang  tbe 
bell,  and  asked  if  she  might  see  Captain  BsU, 
please,  for  a  moment.  The  servant  stared  at 
this  little  visitor,  but  without  a  word  brooght 
her  in  at  once  to  the  parlor,  where  Commaa- 
der  Bell,  E.  N.,  was  sitting  at  the  fire  i 
log. 
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Commander  Bell,  R.N.,  laid  down  bis  ci- 
gar in  astonishment.  He  knew  and  recol- 
lected her,  but  could  not  comprehend  it. 

She  told  her  little  artless  story.  In  her  wise 
way,  explained  her  hopes  and  fears  and  ter- 
rors, and  finally  begged  of  him  to  come  back 
with  her.  ♦♦  Oh,  sir,'*  she  said,  **  you  can 
help  us.  You  are  so  good,  so  brave,  so 
sensible  !  "  Commander  Bell  was  delighted. 
He  could  have  taken  her  on  his  knee,  but  a 
sense  of  too  much  respect  prevented  him.  He 
merely  got  his  great  rough  pilot  coat  and 
hat,  and  taking  her  hand  in  bis,  set  out. 

It  was  a  delicate  task :  but  rough,  honest 
Commander  Bell  was  not  to  be  kept  back 
from  a  good  work  by  such  a  consideration. 
They  reached  the  house  and  entered.  Com- 
mander Bell  tapped  at  Mr.  Bruce 's  door,  and 
entering,  shut  it  behind  him.  Little  Fairy 
Alice  fluttered  up  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
her  mamma  was  sitting  desolate. 

They  sat  together  forhalf  an  hour  and  lon- 
ger in  the  gloom,  until  at  last  steps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs, — heavy  steps.  Little 
Fairy  Alice,  who  had  been  watching  fever- 
ishly, started  up,  and  ran  to  the  door.  And 
then  there  came  upon  the  landing  two  figures, 
— Mr.  Bruce  and  his  friend.  Fairy  Alice  ran 
half-way  to  meet  them,  and  then  stopping 
short,  turned  back  to  her  mother.  **  Oh,  mam- 
ma,*' said  she,  coming  in,  in  a  sort  of  flut- 
ter, **  here  is  some  one  at  the  door ;  and  do 
see  him,  and  let  us  all  be  happy  together 
again.    Do,  dear  mamma.'* 

It  was  dark,  so  no  one  could  have  seen  her 
mother's  face ;  neither  did  she  say  anything, 
but  Fairy  Alice  felt  her  hand  trembling  on 
her  shoulder.     Then  Mr.  Bruce  walked  in, 
fltraightly  and  steadily, — leaving  Commander 
B«ll  at  the  door, — and  said, — 
,     "  Helen,    don't — <IonU    go    away !     Stay 
{with  u0 — with  me — and  with  this  darling." 
j     When  she  was  presently  crying  hysteri- 
'  cally  on  Mr.  Bruce's  shoulder,  there  was  be- 
low them  a  little  sobbing  face  looking  up ; 
•nd  two  tiny  arms,  spread  out  (but  not  so 
fiur  as  they  had  will  to  spread  themselves), 
drew  together  the  estranged  husband   and 
iwife,  —  further,    seemed,  with    such    little 
strength  as  they  had,  to  hold  them  in  that 
long  embrace.    Looking  down,  they  presently 
saw  this  little  infant  angel  of  peace  between 
them,  and  Mr.  Bruoe  caught  her  up  in  his 
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On  that  night  it  did  indeed  seem  likely 
that  the  old  misconceptions  were  never  to  re- 
turn again  ;  that  the  film  of  ice,  should  it  ever 
form,  was  to  melt  away  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed.  The  vision  of  Fairy  Alice  was  to 
be  as  a  beam  of  warm  sunshine.  If  she  were 
again  to  stand  up,  and  look  out  of  windows, 
it  would  be  likely  that  she  could  do  so  with- 
out check.  And  as  for  **  Bones  "  and  bis 
fascination,— even  for  the  greater  glories  of 
pantomime, — these  things  asyet  might  be  al- 
most forced  upon  her, — heaped,  as  it  were,  in- 
to her  little  lap  like  sugar-plums.  No  doubt 
she  would  be  as  a  silver  chain  to  wind  round 
and  round  them  again  ;  and  then  almost  infat- 
uation for  this  darling,  growing  every  day, 
would  hold  them  together,  even  if  everything 
else  were  wanted. 

Perhaps  it  was  all  for  the  best,  as  they 
were  to  be  told,  not  many  weeks  later,  with 
the  dismal  consolation,  also,  whispered  that 
**  the  Lord  gives  and  the  Lord  takes  away." 
For  on  the  night  this  little  Fairy  Alice  went 
out  on  her  journey,  there  wds  also  abroad  a 
sharp  blast  from  the  east,  which  pushed 
heavily  against  her  all  the  way, — nay,  even 
stabbed  through  the  folds  of  the  little  red 
cloak.  With  her  little  gauzy  chest  it  was 
easy  work.  So  the  next  morning  there  was  a 
cough,  and  the  morning  after,  much  heat  and 
fever;  and  the  eminent  physician  who  had 
driven  the  great  enemy  down-stairs  before 
found  himself  again  face  to  face  with  his 
old  antagonist,  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 
He  did  what  he  could,  that  eminent  physician, 
— worked  with  a  will  and  sympathy ;  for  he 
had  a  little  girl  of  his  own,  whom  he  could 
only  see  for  half  an  hour  in  the  day.  But 
the  other  was  steadily  and  surely  drawing  her 
over  to  his  side.  And  so  it  came  finally  to  a 
dismal  hour  in  a  dismal  day,  when  with  a 
sweet  smile  and  a  sweet  murmur  of  encour- 
agement to  two  ghastly  faces,  wrung  and 
worn,  bending  over,  she  drilled  away  softly 
out  of  life. 


Now,  in  the  study  of  a  worn  and  hopeless 
barrister,  who  finds  the  world  about  him,  and 
the  men  and  women  of  the  world,  and  all  its 
affikirs,  and  even  his  books,  to  be  cold  as  ioe 
and  hard  as  granite— there  hangs  a  child's 
scarlet  cloak  opposite  his  desk.  It  is  the  only 
bright  patch  of  color  left  for  him  on  earth. 
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From  Good  Words. 
A  FAMILY  PEN. 

BY  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

A  PEN  which  has  been  moist  with  ink — ink 
destined  for  the  eye  of  the  compositor — has 
been  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  within  the 
circuit  of  a  family, — it  is  now  more  than 
eighty  years ;  and  it  is  still  in  course  of  con- 
signment to  younger  hands  of  the  same 
stock. 

A  task,  not  of  the  easiest  sort,  it  must  be,  to 
bring  into  view  some  personal  incidents  of  this 
transmission  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  char- 
acteristic, and  at  every  point  true  to  facts, 
and  yet  shall  not  trespass  upon  good  taste, 
or  wound  the  feelings  of  those  concerned,'or 
come  under  rebuke  on  the  ground  of  egotism, 
or  of  an  overweening  estimate  of  literary  do- 
ings. I  am  far  from  being  confident  in  my 
ability  to  keep  to  a  mid-channel  while  steer- 
ing in  and  out  among  so  many  perils.  In 
accordance  with  a  usage  that  was  not  quite ' 
discontinued  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
was  rife  in  the  seventeenth,  I  might  incline 
hero  to  prefix  a  supplicatory  dedication, — 
**  To  the  courteous  reader,"  or  to  the  **  kind 
reader,'*  or  to  any  who  were  willing  always 
to  put  a  candid  construction  upon  whatever 
might  seem  to  need  indulgence.  Let  it,  then, 
be  understood  that  this  paper  is  explicitly 
dedicated  **  To  the  courteous  and  candid 
reader'*  of  Good  Words;  and  that  the 
writer  asks  a  favorable  hearing  for  a  few 
pages. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  between 
1768  and  70  that  a  youth,  equally  robust  in 
body  and  in  mind,  and  resolute  in  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
books, — shelves  upon  shelves,  in  a  shop  in 
High  Holborn.  He  plunged  into  the  intel- 
lectual flood  with  the  eagerness  and  the 
confidence  of  one  who  feels  and  knows  that 
he  shall  swim, — if  only  he  may  be  free  to 
strike  the  waves  manfully.  This  youth, 
Charles  Taylor,  the  son  of  an  eminent  en- 
graver, had  received,  along  with  his  brother 
Isaac,  so  much  school  learning  as  might  then 
bo  had  at  a  grammar  school  in  the  country. 
This  school,  at  Brentwood,  Essex,  was  one  of 
those,  the  doings  of  which  were  so  merciless- 
ly turned  insido  out  by  Lord  Brougham,  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiries  instituted  for  that 
purpose  in  1818,  and  afterwards  in  1837. 
Whether  the  grievous  delinquencies  of  the 
Brentwood  Grammar  School  had  reached  the 


pitch  which  they  afterwards  attained,  is  not 
known ;  probably  not  so,  for  the  two  boys, 
Charles  and  Isaac,  left  it  not  wholly  igno- 
rant of  Latin,  nor,  perhaps,  of  Greek.  At  a 
school  in  the  city  these  acquisitions  had  been 
carried  a  few  steps  further  upon  the  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum..  But  whatever  this  schooling 
might  have  been  worth  either  in  the  country 
or  in  town,  it  sufficed,  in  the  instance  of  a 
youth  BO  ardent  and  so  firm-nerved  as  was 
Charles  Taylor,  to  give  him  easy  access  to 
ancient  literature,  and  to  the  folios  of  modem 
commentators  (these  were  then  mostly  in  the 
Latin  language) .  This  introductory  learning 
included  Hebrew,  and  more  or  less  of  rabbini- 
cal and  Oriental  scholarship,  as  well  as  two  or 
three  modern  languages ;  moreover,  as  the 
son  of  an  artist,  and  himself  an  artist  by  pro- 
fession, at  least,  he  had  acquainted  himself 
with  numismatic  lore,  and  with  antiquarian 
art  generally.  Tbes^acquirements,— f;ici</bt- 
{al  to  book  learning,  and  very  rarely  combin- 
ed with  it,  greatly  promoted  the  labors  of  his 
after-life  on  the  field  of  biblical  illustration, 
and  were  enough  to  entitle  Charles  Taylor  to 
his  well-earned  repute  as  the  Artist-Schoi- 
or.  With  the  marbles  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  Charles  Taylor  made 
himself  well  acquainted  ;  and  his  twenty-firat 
year,  which  he  spent  in  Paris,  was  industri- 
ously employed  among  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  library.  A  new  influx  of  miscella- 
neous learning  came  upon  him  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  books  of  the  *«  London  Library  ** 
— afterwards  transferred  to  the  building  in 
Finsbury — were  committed  to  his  care  aa  li- 
brarian, at  his  house  in  Hatton  Garden,  where 
they  remained  during  several  years. 

It  must  have  been  at  sundry  times,  dariofi; 
these  years,  and  while  the  house  in  Hattoo 
Garden,  No.  108,  was  crammed  with  books, 
— up-stairs,  down-stairs,  and  in  the  hall  and 
passages, — that,  in  my  visits  to  the  family,  I 
saw  my  learned  uncle  ;  and  not  very  seldom, 
when  charged  with  some  message  from  home, 
I  was  admitted  into  his  study.  Alas !  that 
photography  was  not  practised  fifty  yean 
ago !  The  man — his  dishabille,  and  his  sor- 
roundings — would,  indeed,  have  furnished  a 
carte  de  visite  not  of  the  most  ordinary  tort. 
The  scene!  the  tables, — the  library  coaot- 
ers, — the  cheflbniers, — the  shelves  and  the 
floor  (who  shall  say  if  the  floor  had  a  car- 
pet ?)  all  heaped  with  books, — books  of  all 
sizes    and   sorts, — books    open,    one    upon 
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another, — books  with  a  handful  of  leaves 
doubled  in  to  keep  the  place, — books  in  piles, 
that  bad  slid  down  from  chairs  or  stools,  and 
bad  rested  unmoved  untiladeepdepositofdust 
bad  got  a  lodgement  upon  them  !  Quires  of 
proof-sheets  and  revises, — here  and  there, 
folded  and  unfolded.  On  the  table,  nsually 
occapicd  by  the  writer,  there  was  just  room 
for  an  inkstand,  and  for  a  folded  sheet  of 
4emy  or  foolscap.  But  the  genius  of  this 
chaos  ! — he  was  no  pale,  sallow,  nervous, 
midnight-lamp-looking  recluse,  or  ghost. 
Not  at  all  so ;  but  a  man, — then  just  past 
mid-life, — powerful  in  bony  and  muscular 
framework, — singularly  hirsute, — well  limb- 
ed, well  filled  out,  erect  in  walk,  prominent 
and  aquiline  in  feature, — teeming,  as  one 
should  say,  with  repressed  energy  .-always 
equal  to  more  work  than  he  had  actually  in 
band  :  never  wearied  or  wasted  in  labor,  but 
impatient  to  be  **  at  it  again.*'  Work  was 
bis  play  ;  rest  was  his  work  ; — moments  of 
intermission  cost  him  an  efibrt :  hours  of  la- 
bor none  ; — and  he  made  the  efibrt  duly,  when 
be  came  forth  to  take  his  seat  at  the  family 
tabic.  At  the  family  table  my  learned  uncle 
was  urbane ;  perhaps  ho  would  be  jocose  ; 
but  ho  never  discoursed  of  the  matters  where- 
with his  brain  was  then  teeming.  His  table- 
talk  was  an  instance  in  illustration  of  Talley- 
rand's reply  to  an  impertinent  physician, 
who  had  tried  to  lead  him  into  state  afiairs, 
— **Sir,I  never  talk  of  things  that  I  under- 
atand."  It  ^might  seem,  perhaps,  as  if  the 
chief  person  at  the  tea-table  was  not  used  to 
give  those  around  him  credit  for  as  much  in- 
telligence as  they  actually  possessed  :  never- 
theless, they  did  not  impute  to  him  anything 
like  arrogance ;  certainly  not  pomposity  or 
affectation.  II is  deportment  was  quite  of 
another  sort, — it  was  not  supercilious  ;  but 
it  appeared  to  have  been  framed  upon  the 
bypothesis  of  unmeasured  spaces  intervening 
between  the  study-table  and  the  tea-table. 

Although  fixedly  taciturn  as  to  his  proper 
literary  engagements, — unless  it  might  bo 
with  the  few  who  were  learned  in  his  own 
line, — my  uncle  ever  kept  himself  awake  to- 
wards all  subjects,  literary,  or  scientific,  or 
political,  or  statistical,  that  might  come  in 
bis  way.  Nothing  in  philosophy,  or  in  the  ^ 
arts,  found  him  unprepared  to  bring  it  to  its 
place  in  his  storehouse  of  knowledge.  As 
to  books,  he  seemed  to  have  them,  chapter  I 
and  page,  at  his  command.    Seldom  did  he  I 
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fail  to  reach,  in  a  moment,  the  volume,  or  to 
find  the  page,  where  he  should  find  what  he 
had  occasion  to  refer  to.  There  is  a  sort  of 
duplex  memory  which  achieves  wonders  with 
those  who  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  The 
first  half  of  this  double  faculty  takes  to  itself 
the  place  and  the  position  of  passages,  in 
bocks,  which  have  once  been  read.  The 
second  half  is  less  mechanical,  and  is  more 
intellectual ;  it  is  the  recollection  by  analogy^ 
or  by  the  relation  of  matters.  By  aid  of 
this  endowment  the  stores  of  a  •  library  be- 
come available  on  any  given  subject.  Charles 
Taylor's  memory,  in  details, even  in  branches 
of  study  far  removed  from  his  own  walk, 
was  of  the  sort  that  must  seem  marvellous  to 
any  who  are  not  gifted  in  the  same  manner. 

But  as  to  these  endowments,  and  these 
various  acquirements  and  this  constitutional 
force,  had  they  been  devoted  to  any  worthy 
purpose?  It  must  be  granted  that  all  gifts 
were  well  employed,  and  that  the  unabated 
labors  of  almost  fifty  years  b^^d  been  concen- 
tred upon  a  great  task,  ably  achieved.  And 
this  work  of  a  life  was  crowned  with  much 
success.  Charles  Taylor  must  have  been  in 
his  seventeenth  year  when,  as  above  said,  he 
came  into  the  command  of  a  bookseller's 
stock  of  second-hand  books.  Upon  the 
shelves  in  this  shop  there  was  a  copy  of  Cal- 
met's  **  Dictionnaire  Ilistorique  et  Critique 
de  la  Bible."  It  was  precisely  the  book  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  a  youth  of  this  order. 
At  a  very  early  time  after  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  and  no  doubt  with  the  other  volu- 
minous writings  of  the  learned  Benedictine, 
he  formed  the  resolve  to  bring  out  the  Dic- 
tionary in  English,  appending  to  it  the  glean- 
ings of  his  own  studies.  To  the  due  per- 
formance of  this  task,  ho  thenceforward 
devoted  all  the  hours  he  could  command, 
through  a  track  of  about  fifteen  years,  until 
ho  believed  himself  to  bo  prepared  for  sub- 
mitting a  sample  of  the  work  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  public, — or  rather  of  the 
very  few  who  then  ruled  the  learned  world  in 
the  department  of  biblical  literature. 

At  that  time,  and,  indeed,  until  a  much 
later  time,  works  of  this  class  had  rarely  ap- 
peared in  England  ;  and  in  the  field  of  Orien- 
tal usages  and  of  pictorial  antiquarianism, 
very  little  had  been  done.  Ilarmer's  **  Ob- 
servations "  was  almost  the  only  work  of  the 
same  class.  The  fragmentary  essays  which 
accompanied  the   Parts  of  the    Dictionary 
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challenged  attention  as  adventures  apon  new 
ground.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  **  Cyclo- 
psBdiasof  Biblical  Literature,"  nor  of"  Dic- 
tionaries of  the  Bible,"  nor  of  **  Bible  Dic- 
tionaries Illustrated  ;  "  nor  of  other  suchlike 
worthy  endeavors  to  popularize  biblical  learn- 
ing. The  English  translation  of  Calmet's 
Dictionary,  with  the  Fragments  and  the 
Plates,  has  been  the  parent  of  a  numerous 
family, — in  foolscap  folio,  and  in  imperial, 
and  in  extra  demy ;  nor  has  it  been  always 
that  the  ofispring  has  yielded  the  dues  of 
affection,  or  even  of  common  justice,  to  their 
ancestor.*  But  the  **  learned  world"  of 
that  time  were  not  slow  to  perceive,  or  to  ac- 
knowledge, the  merits  of  these  **  Parts  " — 
the  Dictionary — the  Fragments  and  the 
Plates.  The  editor  (translator,  commenta- 
tor, and  illustrator)  received  praise,  and 
abundant  encouragement  to  go  on.  Five 
volumes  in  quarto  appeared  in  due  course, 
and  they  were  speedily  reprinted.  In  the 
year  in  which  Mr.  Taylor's  death  occurred,  a 
fifth  edition  of  these  quartos  was  carried 
through  the  press. 

But  who  was  the  editor  of  Calmet, — who 
was  this  sole  and  unassisted  builder  of  what 
has  been  spoken  of  as  **  a  stupendous  monu- 
ment of  literary  industry  "  ?  In  these  times 
"spirited  publishers,"  who  speculate  in 
cyclopssdias,  take  care  to  enlist  the  elite  o( 
univorsities,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  their 
service  :  and  no  doubt  they  do  well, — or  in- 
tend well,  in  taking  this  course;  but  here 
was  a  Samson,  alone,  who,  with  his  brawny 
arms,  clutching  the  pillars  of  the  palace  of 
learning,  did  what  he  had  purposed  to  do. 
Who,  then,  was  he?  It  was  nobody  that  Jiad 
ever  been  known  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge, 
or  even  at  Edinburgh  or  Dublin.  Call,  then, 
at  the  house  where  the  parts  are  published, 
— 108  Hatton  Garden, — and  put  the  cftxea- 
tion.  On  the  door-posts,  either  side,  there 
is  •*  C.  Taylor,  Engraver."  Go  in  and  ask 
for  the  editor  of  Calmet.  You  will  never 
find  him,  or  not  there.  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  En-, 
graver,  may  be  spoken  to,  if  you  have  any 
proper  reason  for  asking  him  to  come  down 
into  the  lobby ;  but  you  will  learn  nothing 
from  him  about   this  invisible  editor.    His 

*  I  have  oooasion  here  to  keep  in  mind  the  mle, — 
de  tnortuis  nil,  nisi  bonum, — and  therefore  must  repress 
the  impulse  to  assert  my  uncle's  merits,  so  unfairly 
and  ungenerously  called  in  question  by  the  late 
John  Kitto.  How  would  his  own  til-digested  work 
ftre  if  dealt  with  in  the  same  faahion  7 
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answer  to  this  interrnption  woald  be  a  look 
of  annoyance,  impatience,  perhaps,  bat  no 
clearing  up  of  the  mystery.  You  are  aa  likely 
to  get  an  answer  from  the  colossal  Menmoo 
in  the  British  Museum.  To  the  end  of  his 
days  Charles  Taylor  refused  to  acknowledge 
himself  as  anything  more  than  an  artist,  aa 
engraver,  or,  at  least,  he  would  not  be  ad- 
dressed as  the  editor  of  Calmet,  or  as  the 
author  of  the  Fragments.  The  few  men  of 
antiquarian  erudition,  with  whom,  at  times, 
he  conversed,  could  not  fail  to  divine  the  se- 
cret ;  but,  at  least,  he  would  give  them  no 
right  to  report  it  from  his  lips. 

I  might  err  in  attempting  to  penetrate  the 
motives  of  this  concealment.  It  might  seem 
an  incoherence  thus  to  persist  in  the  anony- 
mous, year  after  year,  for  half  a  oentarj; 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  no  real  incoherence  in 
the  mind  of  this  accomplished  man  ;  yet  on- 
less  one  had  seen  him  at  home  and  in  his 
study,  one  should  not  get  into  the  secret. 
There  are  reasons  of  an  obvious  and  ordinary 
sort  that  might  be  named  as  probable,  Ba(^ 
as  these, — there  would  be  reasons  of  poliey, 
prudential  reasons,  and  reasons  of  feeling. 
Mr.  Taylor,  although  to  the  end  of  bis  days 
he  was  a  nonconformist,  and  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  the  old  meeting-house  in  Fetter 
Lane,  was,  by  temperament,  and  by  the  teo- 
dcncies  of  his  studies,  decisively  ConservatiTe; 
or,  in  the  style  of  that  time,  he  was  a  thor- 
ough-going Tory.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
what  he  had  seen  and  foreseen  in  France,  of 
the  coming  thunder-storm  of  the  Revolutiony 
strongly  took  cfiect  upon  his  opinions,  when 
the  thunder  and  the  lightning  actually  came 
on  to  frighten  all  Europe.  The  Revolntion 
hardened,  in  their  Toryism,  all  who,  like  Ed- 
round  Burke,  had  been  prepared  to  look  at 
it  in  that  light.  Nobody  more  bold  or  free 
than  he  in  his  range  of  thought,  on  critical 
ground ;  nevertheless^  in  personal  demeanor, 
in  conventional  observances,  and  in  the  pone- 
tilious  rendering  of  titles  of  honor  where  doe, 
he  never  appeared  at  fault.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine,  then,  what  were  probably  the  fceling> 
of  a  man  of  this  disposition,  in  bringing  be- 
fore the  public  a  voluminous  work,  imfdying 
very  extensive  reading,  and  a  measure  of 
scholarship  that  was  not  the  most  commoo. 
An  indictment  against  such  a  one  as  be  was 
would  contain  several  counts :  first  county 
a  layman  ;  second  count ,  a  nonconformist ; 
third  count,  a  member  of  no  unifersilj,  and 
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one  who  bad  taken  no  degree,  and  was  not 
entitled  to  bo  much  as  an  A.  M.  A  man  la- 
boring under  these  several  conditions  of  dis- 
advantage would  feel — in  proportion  to  his 
individual  conservatism,  be  would  feel  it — 
that,  in  coming  abroad,  be  must  crouch  under 
the  shield  of  the  anonymous.  So  was  it,  in 
fact,  that  the  engraver  ventured  into  print, 
nobody  knowing  who  he  might  be. 

After  enjoying  for  several  years  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  this  shield, — great  and  mani- 
fold  as  are  the  benefits  which  this  shield 
affords, — Mr.  Taylor  wopld  be  reluctant  to 
relinquish  them.  Literary  ambition,  or 
ambition  of  any  sort,  certainly  was  not  his 
ruling  passion.  Gladly  he  would  allow  the 
ambitious,  the  pretentious,  the  noisy,  to  go 
by  him,  and  pass  on  to  the  front.  For  him- 
self, he  asked  only  to  he  let  cdone^  and  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  with  his  work, — unknown, 
if  so  it  might  be.  But  there  was  yet  some- 
thing more  in  this  life-long  adherence  to 
concealment.  A  supreme  devotion  to  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  and  to  which  he  bad  giv- 
en the  best  years  of  his  life, — from  eighteen 
to  seventy  (near  it), — ruled  him  in  an  abso- 
lute manner.  lie  thought  highly  of  the  im- 
portance of  these,  his  chosen  expository  la- 
bors.  Ue  had  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
prosecute  them  to  some  advantage.  His 
ardor  and  industry  had  been  recruited  from 
time  to  time  by  the  plaudits  of  biblical  schol- 
ars, English  and  foreign,  and  by  the  proffered 
patronage  of  church  dignitaries.  Content, 
thus  far,  and  assured  that  he  was  not  spend- 
ing his  strength  to  no  purpose,  he  went  on  : 
bis  study  and  his  books  and  his  work  were 
enough  for  him  ;  and  he  cared  very  little  for 
literary  notoriety. 

An  instance  very  dissimilar  in  its  circum- 
stances, and  in  its  visible  proportions,  but 
yet  in  harmony  with  it  as  to  principle,  was 
at  hand,  within  the  same  family, — or,  I  should 
say,  in  the  family  of  Charles  Taylor's  broth- 
er, Isaac.  But  now  may  I  presume  that 
readers  of  Good  Words,  who  perhaps  have 
known  nothing  of  the  five  quartos  of  this 
Bible  Dictionary,  may  care  to  hear  something 
of  the  young  persons,  who,  sixty  years  ago, 
put  forth  Original  Poems,  Bymns  for  Infant 
Minds,  and  some  similar  books, — not  indeed 
in  folio,  or  in  quarto,  or  even  in  8vo  ?  I 
have  ventured  to  say  that  a  principle  con- 
nects  the  above-mentioned  five  quartos,  ed- 
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ited  by  the  uncle,  with  the  now-mentioned 
24mos  put  forth  by  his  two  nieces.  I  think 
I  shall  make  this  relationship  intelligible. 
The  great  pyramid  of  all  that  is  printed 
might  be  sorted  into  several  smaller  pyra- 
mids, on  several  grounds  of  distinction  ;  but 
there  is  one  that  has  a  real  difference  as  its 
reason  : — there  is  a  literature  which  is  literary 
properly ;  it  possesses  no  very  serious  inten- 
tion : — it  courts,  and  it  wins,  favor,  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  according,  or  not  according,  to 
its  intrinsic  merits  : — it  reaps  its  reward — 
or  perhaps  no  reward — in  a  commercial  sense. 
A  small  portion  of  this  printed  mass  sur- 
vives its  hour,  and  takes  a  place  among  the 
classics  of  the  language  :  it  reprints  through 
several  decades  of  time.  Thus  far  all  is  clear. 
But  there  is  a  literature  which  has  had  its 
origin  in  motives  that  are  wholly  pf  another 
order.  By  a  solecism,  or  an  allowable  am- 
biguity, it  receives  its  designation  as  litera- 
ture: yet  it  is  unliterary  literature.  It  did 
not  spring  either  from  literary  ambition,  or 
from  calculations  of  gain.  The  producers  of 
books  of  this  class — bcohs^  whether  they  be 
great  or  small — had  been  incited  by  no  ea- 
gerness to  be  known  as  authors :  perhapa 
they  shrunk  from  notoriety,  and  would  most 
gladly  have  remained  under  the  screen  of 
anonymous  authorship  to  the  end  of  their 
course.  If  the  due  recompense  of  their  labors 
did  reach  them  at  last,  this  material  remu- 
neration never  took  the  foremost  place  in 
their  regards.  They  wrote  what  they  wrote, 
with  an  intention  and  for  a  purpose  that  was 
ever  prominent  in  the  estimate  they  formed 
of  their  own  successes  or  failures.  Fame  or 
no  fame, — income  or  no  income,  these  writ- 
ers asked  themselves,  or  others  about  them, 
if  they  had  written  to  good  purpose.  If  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  could  be 
given  in  at  the  bar  of  conscience,  substantial 
comfort  would  be  thenoe  derived, — spite  of 
discomforts,  many. 

On  this  ground  it  is  likely,  and  so  it  will 
appear  in  fact,  that  books,  great  and  small, 
— publications  the  most  dissimilar  in  bulk, 
in  quality,  in  purpose,  in  pretension, — will 
be  brought  together :  disproportion  and  un- 
likeness  will  not  be  a  reason  sufficient  for 
dissociating  those  products  of  the  psess  which 
are  found  to  bo  in  harmony,  as  to  the  inner 
reason,  or  the  true  impulse,  which  has 
brought  them  into  being.  Thus  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  I  find  a  oonnecting  thread  running 
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on  with  the  family  pen,  as  it  was  hold  by  the 
uncle,  and  as  it  has  been  held  and  used  by 
his  two  nieces.  A  purpose,  better  and  high- 
er  in  its  aim  than  literary  ambition,  or  than 
pecuniary  advantage,  did  rule,  so  I  believe, 
in  the  one  instance ;  and  that  it  ruled  in  the 
other  instance,  I  weM  and  intimately  know. 
Conversations  and  consultations,  turning  up- 
on this  very  point  of  the  comparative  value 
of  the  motives  which  are  wont  to  take  effect 
within  the  precincts  of  literature,  I  perfectly 
well  remember.  Should  it  be  literary  repu- 
tation or  fame,  or  pecuniary  advantage,  and 
remuneration  for  work  done  ;  or  should  it 
be  the  higher  and  the  better  motive ;  namely, 
usefulness  in  the  best  sense  ?  Of  my  surviv- 
ing sister  in  the  firm  of  **  Ann  and  Jane,*'  I 
am  not  free  to  speak ;  but  I  need  be  under 
no  restraint  in  giving  evidence  as  to  what 
were  Jane's  motives  in  presenting  herself, 
even  in  the  huriiblest  guise,  before  the  public 
as  a  literary  person.  Her  constitutional 
diffidence  and  her  tendency  to  shrink  from 
notice  were  so  decisive  that,  so  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so,  she  clung  to  her  con- 
cealment. From  the  very  first,  the  effective 
motive  was  the  hope  and  prospect  of  doing 
good.  On  frequent  occasions  in  those  years 
during  which  I  was  my  sister's  companion, 
the  fixed  purpose  of  her  mind  made  itself 
evident  in  our  conversations  :  it  was  always 
uppermost  with  her,  and  it  continued  to  pre- 
vail with  her  more  and  more  to  the  end  of 
life.  There  was  a  season  in  her  literary 
course  when  fame — such  as  might  seem  to 
be  her  due — was  within  her  reach ;  and  if 
it  came,  it  came  :  but  she  was  not  a  listener 
for  it.  As  to  the  fruits  of  authorship  in  a 
commercial  sense,  her  motto ^  if  so  one  might 
call  it,  was  this  :  **  My  income,  whether  it 
be  more  or  less,  is  the  exact  sum  yearly  with 
which  it  pleases  God  to  intrust  mc." 

Here,  then,  is  the  sort  of  instance  which  I 
have  had  in  prospect  when  intending  to  speak 
of  a  pen  as  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  a 
family. 

There  had  been  a  preparation  for  the  scr- 
vice  which  was  thus  to  be  rendered.  The 
preparation,  in  the  case  of  the  biblical  expos- 
itor, was  a  long  term  of  years  devoted  to  the 
most  arduous  labors  among  books.  The  prep- 
aration in  the  case  of  the  two  young  authors 
of  the  poems  and  hymns  that  have  lived  so 
long  and  have  gone  so  far,  was  an  education 
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in  and  for  intellectual  labor,  along  with  an 
excellent  moral  discipline. 

It  is  customary  to  give  license  to  egotism 
when  it  is  only  the  praise  of  industry  that  is 
attempted.  Not  a  step  beyond  this  ^border 
will  I  now  make  a  trespass.  The  home  with- 
in which  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor  received  their 
education,  and  underwent  their  preparation 
of  training,  was  indeed  fairly  entitled  to  com- 
mendation on  account  of  the  occupation  of 
all  hours  of  the  day,  from  early  to  late,  by 
everybody  therein  resident  Yet  this  system 
of  unremitting  employment  was  carried 
through  without  any  rigorous  exactions, 
without  any  inflictions,  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  constraint.  Assiduity  was  the 
tone  and  style  of  the  house.  Nor  were  fre- 
quent recreations  forgotten.  Set  days  and 
times  were  duly  observed,  and  were  almost 
superstitiously  honored.  I  have  not  seen  in 
later  years  anything  comparable  to  my  fa- 
ther's industry.  No  man  of  whose  habits  I 
have  known  anything  has  seemed  to  achieve 
a  daily  task  of  the  sapao  amount,  and  of  the 
same  vqriety.  What  he  did  in  giving  effect 
to  the  operose  system  which  he  had  devised 
for  the  education  of  his  children  baa  been 
an  amazement  to  me  to  think  of.  Some  of 
the  still  extant  monuments  of  this  compre- 
hensive and  laborious  scheme  of  iDstruction 
might  well  pass  for  enough,  if  brought  for- 
ward as  the  sole  products  of  many  years  of 
labor  :  they  were,  in  fact,  the  product  of  the 
earliest  hour  of  each  day  :  much  of  this  sort 
was  done  by  the  candle  light  of  the  winter's 
morning.  The  artisan  who  was  on  his  way 
to  the  place  of  his  daily  toil  would  not  fail 
to  see  the  light  in  my  father's  study  window : 
— he,  already  awake  and  at  work  : — his  de- 
votions first,  and  then  some  educational  out- 
fit,— in  science, — history, — geography.  We 
all  had  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  reasona- 
bleness and  the  utility  of  those  methods  of 
instruction,  in  carrying  out  which  wo  were 
required  to  perform  our  parts.  The  appara- 
tus of  teaching  was  huge  :  nevertheleas,  the 
daily  portion  assigned  to  each  of  us  came 
quite  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  indu»> 
try.  We  were  not  injuriously  crammed  or 
broken  in  spirit. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  items  in  the 
school  cyclopaddia  which  might  have  been 
lopped  off  without  serious  damage  ;  at  toast 
this  might  be  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  fi^ 
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male  side  of  the  home  college.  For  an  in 
Btuncc  we  might  take  this  :  it  was  not,  per- 
liaps,  indispenHable  to  the  completeness  of  a 
girl'8  education  that  she  should  have  at  her 
C(»inniiind  the  terms  and  the  principles  of 
Fortification.  Nevertheless,  so  it  is  that 
ainon^  the  extant  memorials  of  that  early 
training  time, — in  which  the  brothers  and 
tlio  eieters  of  this  family  took  their  part, — 1 
find  outlines  of  fortified  towns,  engraved, 
colored,  and  shaded,  the  names  having  been 
written  in  upon  these  outlines  by  the  learn- 
er  ;  bo  we  see  glacis,  counterscarp,  bastion, 
fosse,  lines  of  circumvallation  ;  and  it  happens 
that  rough  drafts  of  poems  and  of  hymns  that 
have  eince  come  to  be  well  known,  far  and 
wide,  were  scrawled  upon  the  margins  of  some 
of  these  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  !  Certain 
branches  of  knowledge  that  arc  quite  remote 
from  the  range  of  ordinary  education  were  in 
fact  made  familiar  to  all  of  this  family  by 
these  comprehensive  methods  of  teaching ; 
and  if  in  some  cases  the  intellectual  gain 
could  scarcely  be  appreciable,  no  doubt  there 
was  a  useful  discipline  involved  in  the  mere 
labor  of  the  process. 

As  to  literary  ambition,  or  any  eagerness 
to  venture  into  print,  such  impulses  were  fisir 
from  the  minds  alike  of  parents  and  of  chil- 
dren. Certainly  a  contrary  feeling  was  strong 
with  both  parents.  The  early  scribblings  of 
Ann  and  Jane  were  known  to  them,  and 
were  not  actually  prohibited,  yet  were  never 
encouraged.  Jane,  in  her  earliest  years,  bad 
amused  herself  with  the  project  of  writing 
and  publishing  a  book;  but  this  was  only  a 
pastime  of  childhood,  and  it  was  forgotten  at 
an  after-time,  along  with  other  games  and 
romances.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  two 
sisters,  hand  in  hand,  pacing  the  broad  green 
path  of  the  garden  at  Lavenham.  The  girls 
— nine  years  old,  and  seven — are  supposed  to 
be  reciting,  as  was  their  wont,  some  couplets 
of  their  joint  composition,  anticipatory  of 
their  united  authorship  in  after-years.  On 
his  side  the  intelligence  of  the  father  went 
in  the  direction  of  sober  information  : — it 
was  knowledge  and  science,  rather  than  liter- 
ature or  taste,  that  prevailed  with  him.  On 
the  mother's  side,  although  from  her  teens 
she  had  been  scribbling  verses,  and  although 
she  was  herself  so  dependent  for  her  daily 
comfort  upon  books,  she  had  a  decisive  feel- 
ing of  antagonism  toward  authorship.  The 
thought  of  it,  if  it  could  have  occurred  to  her 
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that  her  daughters  were  to  appear  in  that 
position,  would  have  troubled  her.  This 
repugnance  toward  literature,  as  a  profession, 
had  not  sprung,  I  think,  from  a  perusal  of 
Disraeli's  noted  book,  or  from  any  experience 
of  those  **  calamities  "  within  the  family  cir- 
cle. The  feeling  had  its  rise  in  a  dislike  of 
any  pursuit  that  could  not  plead  in  its  be- 
half a  direct  and  intelligible  utility.  The 
question  might,  indeed,  have  been  put, — 
**  Are  not  these  books,  a  constant  supply  of 
which  is  so  important  to  your  own  daily  com- 
fort,— are  not  these  books  useful  ?  And  if  so, 
then  have  not  the  authors  of  them,  or  many 
of  them,  been  well  employed  in  writing 
them  ?  '*  This  must  be  granted  ;  nevertheless, 
a  prejudice  against  lady  authors  kept  its 
ground.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  pungent 
dislike  of  certain  of  the  English  female  sym- 
pathizers with  the  French  Revolution,  inclu- 
sive of  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  had  given  force 
to  this  antipathy. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  contrary  pur- 
poses entertained  by  parents  or  children,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  ingrained  constitutional 
modesty  of  one  or  two  of  these  **  young  per- 
sons," authorship  did  come  upon  them  as  if 
it  came  with  the  force  of  a  destiny,  or  as  if 
what  I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  as  a  Family 
Pen  had  been  thrust  between  finger  and 
thumb,  volcns  nolens,  and  as  if  the  word  had 
been  uttered  when  the  pen  was  given,  *'  Use 
this — within  the  compass  of  your  ability, — 
nse  it  always  for  the  best  purposes."  But. 
at  this  point  I  may  fancy  myself  to  hear  a 
sarcastic  caution  from  critics  of  the  present 
time,  warning  me  not  in  any  such  way  to 
exaggerate  the  humble  performances  of  a 
forgotten  literary  epoch,  or  to  speak  of  small 
things  as  if  they  were  great  things.  Great 
or  small  in  the  eye  of  modern  criticism,  books 
of  any  dimension  that  last  long,  and  that 
go  far, — even  the  wide  world  over, — may  fair- 
ly be  named  without  needing  an  apology. 
It  so  happens  this  very  day,  while  I  write, 
that  an  advertisement  in  the  day's  paper 
makes  mention  of  new  editions  of  books  that 
had  found  their  way  into  tens  of  thousands 
of  families  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Wheth- 
er criticism  be  right  or  wrong  in  its  verdicts, 
there  must  have  been  a  principle  of  vitality  ; 
there  must  now  be  a  substance — a  moral 
force — in  books  that  maintain  their  first  re- 
pute over  and  beyond  sixty  years,  and  that, 
throughout  this  lapse  of  time,  have  been  in 
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favor  wherever  English  is  the  language  of 
families.  There  is  no  ground  of  boasting  in 
this  instance.  The  principle  that  has  given 
Ithis  vitality  to  these  little  books  is  of  a  sort 
that  removes  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
mere  criticism.  It  is  a  fact  not  questionable 
that  these  books  have  had  a  great  share  in 
carrying  forward  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  at  least  the  religiously  disposed 
mass  of  two  or  three  generations.  And  what 
is  true  of  the  families  which  have  accepted 
them  on  this  sido  the  Atlantic,  is  true  to  the 
fullest  extent  as  to  those  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  same  in  every  English  colony. 

I  may  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  touch- 
ing what  I  have  known  of  my  late  sister^s 
turn  of  mind,  and  her  principles,  and  her 
motives  as  a  writer  ;  but  in  doing  this  I  am 
carried  back  to  Devonshire  and  to  Cornwall, 
whither  I  have  already  ventured  to  take  the 
reader  of  these  papers.  The  years  of  our 
companionship  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  were 
almost  my  sister's  last  years  as  a  writer.  She 
wrote  little  after  the  time  of  our  last  return 
from  the  western  counties.  The  recollection 
I  retain  of  those  daily  conversations,  in  which, 
incidentally,  she  uttered  her  inmost  mind  on 
subjects  of  this  sort,  are  recollections  of 
places  and  of  scenes ^  quite  as  much  as  of  fire- 
sides. I  should  not  much  care  to  ramble 
about  in  North  Devon  now  that  railways  have 
gone  thither,  and  that  excursionists  in  crowds 
have  broken  in  upon  its  sweet  solitudes ! 
There  was  a  time  when  the  region  of  which 
Ilfracombe  is  the  centre  had  an  aspect  of 
seclusion  that  was  highly  favorable  to  tran- 
quil musings,  and  especially  to  religious  med- 
itations, when  such  meditations  have  received 
a  tone  from  constitutional  pensiveness,  and 
also  from  the  discipline  of  events ;  it  was 
pensiveness,  not  melancholy.  So  long  ago  as 
the  years  I  have  now  in  view,  an  hour's  ram- 
ble upon  the  rocks  at  low  water,  or  over  the 
hills  eastward  or  westward,  might  be  freely 
taken  with  scarcely  a  chance  of  encountering 
a  human  creature, — certainly  not  a  visitor 
from  the  outer  world. 

Thus  Jane  describes  one  of  these  solitudes, 
a  drear  lone  place : — 

**  Bare  hills  and  barren  downs  for  miles  you 

trace, 
Ere  is  attained  the  nnfrcquented  place  ; 
And  when  arrival,  the  traveller  starts  to  find 
So  wild  a  spot  the  abode  of  humankind.'* 

In  these  rambles — 


<*  'Mid  scattered  rocks  on  Devon's  nortfacra  am  * 

she  found  great  pleasure  in  examining^- 

*«  Those  gay  watery  grots, — 
Small  excavations  on  a  rocky  shore, — 
That  seem  like  fairy  baths,  or  mimio  well% 
Richly  embossed  with  choicest  weed  and 
As  if  her  trinkets  Nature  chose  to  hide 
Where  nought  invaded  but  the  flowing  tide.** 

In  longer  walks  inland,  over  the  moon, 
she  would  find  the  text  of  her  meditefcioiM 
while  tracing 

'*  The  curious  work  of  Nature — 
A  work  commenced  when  Time  b^gao  its  rsety 
And  not  yet  finished — 
The  rich  gray  mosses  broidered  on  a  roek.'* 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this 
tasto  for  seclusion,  and  this  relish'of  Natuie, 
— when  not  gayly  attired, — that  mj  sister*! 
mood  was  gloomy,  or  unsocial,  or  mscetio. 
It  was  quite  otherwise.  Wit  and  peDBivenea 
have  in  several  noted  instances  shown  them- 
selves to  be  two  phases  of  the  same  intellect- 
ual conformation.  There  is  not  a  paragraph 
in  what  she  has  written  for  young  or  for 
mature  readers  that  is  of  a  morbid  or  eollen 
quality.  All  has  a  healthy  complexion.  No 
sentiment  is  in  any  such  way  tndividuaHstd 
as  that  it  would  not  easily  combine  with  an 
energetic  and  cheerful  performance  of  ordi- 
nary duties.  <rhis  is  the  rule, — a  oheerfnl 
mood,  and  a  readiness  for  useful  and  charita- 
ble offices,  must  always  be  right  and  good  for 
each  and  for  all  of  us,  young  and  old, — what- 
ever may  be  the  tendency  of  the  indiTidoal 
temperament.  My  sister  might,  indeed,  in- 
dulge feeling  and  imagination  in  a  morning^ 
walk,  but  when  she  returned  to  her  littla 
study  and  took  pen  in  hand,  she  thought  no 
longer  of  herSelf,  but  only  of  her  reader— 
and  especially  of  her  young  reader.  There 
was  no  insincerity  in  this  case.  At  the  1 
of  our  sojourn — a  sojourn  of  several 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  there  had  come  npon 
her  a  breadth  of  feeling  as  to  the  disohuga 
of  what  I  venture  to  call  her  ministry  throngh 
the  press.  A  ten  years  of  this  ministry, 
with  an  ever-increasing  extension  of  its  field, 
had  at  length  availed  to  put  her  constitutional 
diffidence  out  of  countenance,  if  so  one  might 
say;  for  there  could  no  longer  be  room  to 
doubt  that  an  opportunity  was  presented  to 
her, — a  door  was  opened,  and  it  was 
door,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
ensued  : — it  was  as  if,  when  she  had  her  pen 
in  hand,  a  great  congregation  of  the  yooi^, 
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from  childhood  ap  to  riper  years,  bad  come 
within  reach  of  her  vision  and  her  Toioe, — 
even  of  bo  feeble  a  voice.  Was  it  fame  that 
she  cared  for  ?  I  find  in  ber  borne  letters  of 
this  date,  frequent  expressions  of  this  kind, — 
a  warm  commendation  of  a  new  volame  had 
appeared  in  some  monthly  pablication :  she 
asks  to  see  it,  and  says,  '*  I  am  much  more 
anxious  to  see  blame  than  praise,  and  the 
thought  that  you  may  keep  back  anything  of 
that  kind  would  fidget  and  discourage  me 
beyond  measure.  " 

Gifted  in  an  unusual  degree  with  an  insight 
of  human  nature,  my  sister^s  humbleness  of 
mind  saved  her  from  the  cynical  mood. 
Writing  to  a  friend,  an  authoress,  she  says, 
^*  It  is  only  studying  nature,  without  which 
I  could  do  nothing.  If  you  are  at  a  loss  for 
character,  take  mine,  and  you  will  find  faults 
enough  to  last  out  a  whole  volume.  I  assure 
you  that  I  take  greater  liberties  with  myself 
in  that  way  than  with  any  of  my  friends  or 
neighbors  ;  and  I  have  really  found  so  far, 
that  the  beam  in  my  own  eye  makes  me  see 
more  clearly  how  to  take  the  mote  out  of 
theirs." 

The  change  from  Devon  to  Cornwall  was 
not  for  the  better  as  to  scenery.  Mount^s 
Bay,  in  a  bright  morning,  is  a  fair  sample 
of  what  the  English  coast,  south  and  west, 
has  to  show  in  that  line ;  but  it  should  be 
seen  in  sunshine  ;  whereas — and  this  is  the 
commendation  of  the  North  Devon  coast — 
that  wintry  skies  and  rolling  seas  suit  it  well, 
and  give  it  a  charm  in  harmony  with  itself. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  material  of  CJornwall  was 
less  to  her  taste,  the  immaterial  yielded  more 
than  a  compensation.  Friendships  were 
framed  at  Marazion  which  came  home  to  her 
affectionate  nature,  and  which,  moreover, 
were  of  a  sort  differing  much  from  those  of 
earlier  years.  These  now  friendships  brought 
into  view  an  aspect  of  Christian  earnestness 
witli  which  my  sister  had  not  hitherto  been 
intimately  conversant.  Her  early  intimacies 
had  been  of  the  sort  to  which  might  be  ap- 
plied the  epithet — Christianized  intellectual- 
ism.  The  friendships  which  had  their  begin- 
ning in  Cornwall  were,  in  a  more  decisive 
sense,  Christian-like.  Among  these  I  think 
I  may  be  free  to  mention  one,  the  effect  of 
which  upon  my  sister's  feelings,  and  I  might 
say  her  opinions  and  purposes,  was  very  per- 
ceptible. If  I  use  the  yvorda  friendship  or 
intimacy  in  this  instance,  such  teims  must 
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submit  to  a  qualification,  or  to  an  abatement 
of  their  usual  sense.  The  Christian  lady — 
Lydia  Qrenfell,  who  had  been  the  betrothed 
of  so  eminent  a  person  as  the  missionary, 
Henry  Martyn — was  herself  indeed  an  emi- 
nent person.  If  you  were  in  her  company 
half  an  hour  only,  you  felt  her  high  quality 
as  a  Christian  woman  :  you  would  say,  this 
is  one  who,  if  called  to  accept  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  might  be  looked  to  as  fit  and 
ready  to  wear  it ;  and  when  her  actual  his- 
tory came  to  be  known,  you  would  understand 
that  indeed  she  had  passed  through  a  fiery 
trial  not  at  all  less  severe  than  many  a  mar- 
tyrdom. 

This  personal  history  does  not  come  within 
my  range  in  this  instance.  What  I  have  to 
do  with  is — the  silent  influence  of  a  year's 
contact  with  this  heroic  lady.  Hers  was  a 
heroism  graced  with  profound  humility. 
This  contact  could  not  fail  to  find  elements 
congenial  in  the  temperament  of  one  like 
Jane  Taylor.  Yet  the  constitutional  frame- 
work of  the  two  minds  was  widely  dissimi- 
lar ;  but  there  was  a  connecting  link, — devot- 
edness,  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  a  preference 
always  of  the  claims  of  duty  had  been  Jane's 
rule  and  principle  ;  but  now  there  was  in  her 
view  daily  a  devotedness  that  had  carried  the 
victim  through  the  fire  of  intense  suffering. 
My  sister  had  proffered  her  services  to  Miss 
Grenfdl  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school 
at  Marazion,  and  it  was  while  laboring  in  the 
school  that  she  obtained  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  lady's  eminent'  qualities 
than  the  occasions  of  ordinary  intercourse 
could  have  imparted.  The  result  was  an 
enhanced  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  ase  of 
any  gift  or  talent  that  may  be  employed  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  those  around  as,  or 
of  any  whose  welfare  we  may  in  any  way 
consider  as  coming  within  the  circle  of  oar 
influence.  Viewed  in  this  light,  authorship 
and  literary  repute,  while  they  lost  impor- 
tance in  one  sense,  rose  in  value  in  another 
sense.  This  deepened  feeling  of  responsibil- 
ity may  be  traced  in  my  sister's  letters  to  the 
members  of  her  family  and  to  her  intimate 
friends. 

When  I  thus  speak  of  authorship,  and  of 
the  estimate  that  is  formed  by  a  writer  of 
the  valoe  of  literary  reputation,  there  is  a 
condition  that  should  be  kept  in  view.  If  a 
writer  thrusts  into  a  place  of  secondary  re- 
gard his  or  ber  literary  reputation,  and  i 
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at  a  higher  mark  with  a  steady  purpoise,  the 
question  presents  itself, — what  in  fact  is  the 
offering  that  is  thus  laid  upon  the  altar?  At 
the  time  when,  as  I  am  now  affirming,  my 
sister's  acquaintance  with  this  Christian  lady 
was  producing  a  deep  and  silent  effect  upon 
her  own  mind,  and  upon  her  course  as  a 
writer,  she  had  achieved  what  may  be  called 
a  second  success  in  her  own  litorary  sphere. 
There  had  been  an  interval  of  several  years 
between  the  publication  of**  Original  Poems '' 
and  "  Hymns  ''  and  the  appearance  of  several 
volumes  addressed  to  mature  readers.  These 
volumes,  from  the  moment  of  publication, 
were  successful  in  a  very  unusual  degree. 
Large  editions  came  out,  from  year  to  year. 
Whatever  Jaco  Taylor  put  forth  was  warm- 
ly greeted  by  the  public  chat  had  learned  to 
look  for  her  name.  Literary  ladies  who  may 
have  been  successful  in  an  equal  degree, 
would  not,  I  think,  be  severely  blamed  by 
their  friends  if  they  did  show  some  elation, 
or  seemed  consdous  of  the  favor  they  had 
won.  As  to  this  successful  wrijter, — so  I  can 
affirm, — she  suffered  no  damage  to  her  hum- 
bleness of  heart,  or  none  that  could  be  de- 
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tected  by  those  nearest  to  her,  from  all  the 
fame  she  had  acquired.  This  is  my  testn 
mony  ooncerning  her.  What  she  wrote  af- 
ter this  time  was  often  playful,  and  sparkled 
with  wit;  but  nothing  indicated  an  over^ 
throw  of  that  balance  of  the  mind  which  bad 
always  been  her  distinction, — it  vras  her  char- 
acteristic. Known  or  unknown  to  the  world, 
she  was  alvrays  sober-minded;  she  was  alwaya 
willing  to  abide  in  the  shade ;  she  was  always 
near  at  hand  for  any  work  of  friendship  or  of 
charity :  to  the  very  end, — I  mean  to  the 
day  of  her  last  attendance  at  public  worship, 
she  was  a  diligent  Sunday-school  teacher. 

In  her  earlier  productions  Jane  Taylor 
wrote  in  combination  with  her  still  enrriv- 
ing  sister,  concerning  whom  a  teetimony  of 
similar  import  might  be  borne, — but  she  eur- 
vivee.  In  her  later  writings,  or  some  of 
them,  she  took  a  part  with  her  mother,  who 
had  already  published  successfully.  Of  her, 
and  of  others  of  the  family  into  whose  band 
a  pen  has  come,  there  may  be  room  to  nj 
what  would  occupy  another  page,  if  so  it  nMj 
be  in  avoidance  of  egotism  and  of  preten- 
sion. 


Mareiagb  in  Law  Lifb. — We  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  honorable  Law 
Craft  is  about  shortly  to  be  united  to  Equity, 
solo  surviving  Daughter  and  Heiress  of  the  late 
Honest  Man,  formerly  of  Paradise  Place,  and 
whose  loss  many  years  ago  wss  so  deeply  felt, 
and  so  universally  lament^. 

Wo  extract  from  Debrett  the  following  inter- 
esting particulars : — 

*  *  The  Craft  fiunily  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  In 
100,  Norman  Craft  having  come  into  possession 
yer  fas  et  nefas  of  the  estates  of  Cra^  Saxon, 
formed  an  alliance  with  Lady  Verbosity,  by 
whom  he  hod  issue,  first.  Common  Law  Craft, 
and  secondly,  Statute  Law  Craft  From  these 
stocks  are  descended  the  great  Delays,  which 
figure  so  conspicuously  in  forensic  circles.  Be- 
tween the  Crafts  and  the  Equities,  a  feud  existed 
for  many  generations,  similar  to  that  between 
the  Quelphs  and  Ghibelines,  but  with  fiEtr  more 
disastrous  consequences,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Reports  in  legal  circulation.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  although  no  branch  of  the 
Equity  fkmily  was  ever  perhaps  passionately 
enamored  of  the  Crafts,  an  alliance  would  long 
since  have  been  formed  between  some  of  their 
members,  had  not  the  banns  been  forbidden  by 
eertidn  parties  who  had  expectations  trook  the 
CMIs." 


On  what  moral  ground  they  opposed  the  i 
of  Law  Craft  and  Equity,  it  is  difficult  to  u 
stand,  unless  that,  looking  at  the  Table  of  Oo» 
sanguinity,  they  thought  them  to  be  too  m 
related.  We  may  obwrve  en  pastantt  that  i 
of  these  interested  parties  were  in  the  csl. 
line,  and  had  actually  worked  at  the  Bcneh. 

At  length,  however,  a  reconciliation  has  hesB 
effected,  owing  in  some  measure,  we  belie«%  ts 
the  kind  offices  of  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde,  of  Divons 
Court,  Westminster,  whose  firequent  interftoranos 
between  man  and  wife  has  not  met  with  its  on^ 
tomary  acknowledgment,  his  judicial  ooantsoaiiBS 
having  no  scratch  at  present  on  either  side  of  it 
Sir  J.  P.  W.,  we  understand,  will  give  away. the 
Bride ;  and  Westbuiy,  of  Old  Square,  hSunj 
Office  Keeper,  and  celebrated  as  a  seller  of 
chances,  patronized  by  Her  Majesty,  wHl  ftar> 
nish  the  trousseau,  which  inolndes  an  elspBt 
selection  of  eases  surmounted  by  the  Royal  Aian 
The  nupdals,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  honorsd 
by  the  presence  of  the  eminent  Physidaa  Pr. 
Brougham,  to  whom  the  Law  Crafts  are  oon^ 
i  erably  indebted,  the  Doctor  having  fteqowtjy 
been  called  in  to  prescribe  fbr  his  old  friend^ 
lameness,  and  by  whose  judieioiu  regim«i  the 
Patient's  system  has  been  braced.  We  dnoer^ 
hope  that  conjugal  harmony  will  (^ve  a  new  tOM 
,  to  his  ooDStitatioo.— FttaciL 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
JOIINSOX'S  LIVES  OP  THE  POETS.  • 

Reprints  of  books  which,  like  JohiMon's 
**  LivcB  of  the  Poets/'  have  iJeoome  olasnoal 
arc  always  deserving  of  encouragement.  The 
fashion  of  them  may  have  passed  away,  yet 
they  are  links  in  the  chain  of  literary  his- 
tory ;  and  when,  as  in  the  present  instonce, 
such  works  are  carefully  planned  and  writ- 
ten, their  particular  merits  as  well  as  their 
(general  usefulness  justify  their  occasional  re- 
publication. 

The  **  Lives  of  the  Poets"  are,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  of  Johnson's  prose  writings. 
We  doubt  whether  the  <*  Rambler,"  or  the 
*<  Idler,"  would  now  instruct  or  amuse  any 
modern  reader  even  in  the  solitude  of  an  inn- 
parlor  on  the  rainiest  of  days.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  and  the  widow,  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  and  Gypsy  Moll,  Will  Wimble  and 
Will  Iloneycomb,  are  always  pleasant  com- 
panions, whether  the  sky  be  clear  or  overcast. 
But  Will  Marvel,  Mrs.  Busy  and  Minim, 
Squire  Bluster  and  Betty  Brown,  are  "  very 
tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured."  Whether 
grave  or  gay,  Johnson's  imaginary  portraits 
are  too  uniform  and  ponderous  in  their  struc- 
ture and  discourse  for  the  patience  of  mortals 
as  they  now  are.  It  is  not  so  with  his 
**  Lives."  Upon  them  he  expended,  without 
effort,  sterling  sense  and  ahrewd,  if  not  brill- 
iant, wit.  To  the  composition  of  them  he 
came  armed  with  ample  supplies  of  literary 
history,  some  of  them  drawn  from  printed 
sources,  but  more  from  the  traditions  of 
Grub  Street  or  the  anecdotes  of  dabs  and 
coffee-houses.  As  regards  their  style,  the 
**  Lives  "  manifest,  in  comparison  with  John- 
son *6  earlier  writings,  a  decided  improvement. 
When  he  was  writing  under  pressure,  such 
as  payment  for  the  day's  dinner  or  the  week's 
lodging,  he  wrote  stiffly  and  often  pompously. 
*''  The  thread  of  his  verbosity  was  sometimes 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument."  His 
weighty  sense  was  encumbered  by  antithesis 
or  diluted  by  repetition.  From  such  defects 
the  **  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  are  comparatively 
free.  They  are  most  conspicuous  in  his 
»*  Life  of  Savage,"  for  that  was  written  at 
a  time  when  Johnson  vras  anxious  for  the 
morrow ;  they  are  scarcely  visible  in  his  ao- 

*  **  The  Lires  of  the  most  Eminent  English  Poets, 
with  Critical  ObsenrationB  on  thehr  WorkB,"  By 
Samuel  Johnson.  Vol.  1.  Oxford  and  Loodoa  :  /. 
H.  &  J.  Parker.     1864. 
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count  of  Dryden,  Addison,  or  Pope,  for  these 
were  composed  after  his  well-earned  and  well- 
bestowed  pension  had  relieved  him  from  the 
terrors  of  hanger  or  debt.  Of  all  his  writ- 
ings his  biographies  most  nearly  resemble 
his  conversation,  and  his  conversation  sur- 
passed his  writings  as  much  as  these  surpass 
the  productions  of  the  contemporary  Ken- 
ricks,  Campbells,  and  Hendersons,  or  the 
avprage  contributions  to  Cave's  Magazine  or 
Griffith's  Review,  The  talents  and  advan- 
tages of  Johnson,  as  the  biographer  of  Eng- 
lish poets,  were  available  for  the  period  of 
the  Restoration  and  the  next  century.  With 
our  earlier  literature  he  was  but  slenderly 
acquainted,  and  he  was  perhaps  incapable, 
from  the  texture  and  training  of  his  under- 
standing, of  appraising,  even  bad  he  been 
well  versed  in  it.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Pref- 
ace to  the  **  Lyrical  Ballads,"  points  out  the 
grave  defect  of  Johnson's  *'  Liv^  "  in  com- 
mencing a  history  of  English  poets  with  Cow- 
ley instead  of  Chaucer.  But  had  they  opened 
with  the  father  of  English  song,  we  doubt 
whether  they  would  have  been  as  good  as 
they  now  are.  However  the  **  Canterbury 
Tales  "  might  have  fared  in  his  hands,— and, 
remembering  some  of  tiis  Censures  on  Shak- 
speare,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Chaucer 
would  have  been  kindly  or  righteously  dealt 
with  by  Johnson, — ^we  may  be  sure  that 
Qower,  Lydgate,  Qasooigne,  and  Hawes 
would  bave  been  as  distasteful  to  him  as 
were  Perey's  "  Reliques."  He  had  little  re- 
spect for  antiquity,  and  little  knowledge  of 
^glish  philology.  The  reasons  that  led 
him  to  condemn  Fairfiu's  translation  of  **  Je- 
rusalem Delivered"  would  probably  have 
caused  him  to  undervalue  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  while  to  the  intricate  allegory  of  the 
'*  Faery  Queen  "  he  would  have  been  as  mo- 
rose as  he  was  to  the  mythology  of  Lyeidas. 
The  author  of  the  tragedy  of  **  Irene  "  would 
have  proved  a  rough  censor  of  Shakspeare's 
preeuraors  «ud  contemporaries ;  and  the 
blame  he  not  unjustly  casts  on  the  love- 
verses  of  Cowley  and  Waller  would  have 
been  meted  in  tenfold  measure  on  the  poems 
of  Habington,  Carew,  Lovelaee,  and  Suck- 
ling. But  for  the  series  of  poets  oommencing 
with  Cowley  and  ending  with  Akenside, — 
we  exolade  from  the  list  Biilton  and  Gray,  as 
beyond  Johnson's  ken,— be  posseesed  all  thai 
was  needed  for  a  jodicions  wod^  when  his  re- 
ligioos  or  politieal  pr^udioei  did  not  wwp 
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his  judgment,  a  fair  valuation  of  them.  Than 
Johnson  there  never  was  a  better  judge  of 
verse  in  which  reason  is  more  potent  than 
imagination ;  and  to  this  class  of  poets — a 
secondary  one,  indeed — belongs  nearly  every 
one  of  the  subjects  of  his  **  Lives." 

For  the  choice  of  the  *'  Lives,"  and  the  lim- 
its of  his  work,  Johnson  was  not  responsible. 
On  Easier  Eve,  1777,  a  deputation  from  forty 
of  the  London  booksellers  waited  upon  him 
to  inform  him  that  a  new  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets,  from  Crowley  downwards,  was  in 
contemplation ;  and,  before  applying  to  him 
to  prefix  to  their  works  a  brief  memoir  of 
each  writer,  they  had  doubtless  consulted 
their  ledgers,  to  see  what  order  of  poets  was 
the  most  likely  to  bring  sure  and  speedy  re- 
turns. Johnson,  who  for  more  than  thirty 
years  had  been  a  bookseller^s  hack,  was  not 
the  man  to  debate  the  point  with  the  Fathers 
of  the  Row  in  favor  of  earlier  claimants  for 
priority,  to  whom,  moreover,  he  was  indiffer- 
ent, lie  took  the  offer  as  it  was  made,  his 
single  scruple  being  their  coming  to  him  at 
such  a  holy  season  on  secular  business ;  but 
he  performed  the  task  as  no  other  man  then 
living  could  have  done.  Perhaps,  had  he 
been  free  to  choose  a  literary  occupation,  he 
could  have  found  none  more  congenial  to  his 
taste  than  that  which  the  deputation  offered 
him.  He  had  once  projected  a  history  of 
learning  and  literature,  but,  either  from  his 
constitutional  indolence  or  want  of  encour- 
agement, the  scheme  came  to  nothing.  He 
might  have  succeeded  in  it,  for  he  possessed 
an  unusual  force  of  dogged  perseverance ;  he 
had  **  circumnavigated  the  globe  of  the  Eng 
lish  language;  "  and  he  compelled  himself 
to  edit  Shakspeare  after  nine  years  of  dally 
ing  and  delay.  But  it  is  quite  as  probable 
that  he  would  have  failed  in  it,  at  least  in 
the  subsidiary  portions.  His  pen  was  supe- 
rior to  Thomas  Warton's,  but  he  had  neither 
Warton's  love  for  black-letter  literature  nor 
Warton's  sagacity  in  disinterring  grains  of 
gold  from  the  dust  and  rubbish  heaps  of  an- 
tiquity. For  Lives,  however,  which  in- 
volved little  research,  and  for  which  the  ma- 
terials were  for  the  most  part  already  in  his 
bands,  Johnson  was  well  prepared.  His  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  qmdquid  agurU  homines 
at  all  times  and  under  any  circumstances,  and 
his  especial  interest  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
scholar's  life,  arrayed  him  in  the  complete 
armor  of  a  biographer  of  poets.     With  a 


mind  full  of  the  knowledge  required,  his 
original  plan  of  *<  allotting  to  every  poet  an 
advertisement  containing  a  few  dates  and  a 
general  character  "  rapidly  expanded  itself 
A  single,  and  not  a  stout,  volume  would  have 
sufficed  for  such  brief  prefaces.  Fortunately 
for  his  own  fame  and  for  English  literature, 
ten  small  volumes  were  found  neoeesary.  The 
first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the  remaining  six 
in  1781. 

The  fiirst  volume  of  the  handy  edition  be- 
fore us  contains  one  of  the  worst  and  one  of 
the  best  of  the  series.  The  best  is  the  Life 
of  Dryden  ;  the  worst,  we  need  soaroely  say, 
is  that  of  Milton.  Against  the  great  Puritan 
poet  every  one  of  Johnson's  antipathies  was 
arrayed.  Milton  had  opposed  nearly  all  that 
Johnson  loved,  and  defended  nearly  all  that 
he  hated.  The  biographer  was  a  sound,  in- 
deed a  superstitious.  Churchman,  and  a  sturdy 
Jacobite ;  the  poet  had  lifted  his  hand  against 
the  ark  of  the  English  covenant,  and  ap|daud- 
ed  the  execution  of  the  king.  The  poUttcal 
writings  of  the  one  are  full  of  splendid  vinons 
and  theories  of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
the  political  pamphlets  of  the  other  are  tinc- 
tured with  servility  to  the  powers  that  be. 
Milton  extolled,  and  Johnson  abominated, 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and,  in 
short,  there  was  not  a  point  in  common  be- 
tween them  except  reverence  for  the  Bible 
and  hatred  of  Scotchmen.  But  Dryden  came 
within  the  weights  and  measures  of  John- 
son *s  critical  balance.  His  power  of  reason- 
ing in  harmonious  numbers  was  extraordi- 
nary, and  of  that  power  the  biographer  waf 
a  consummate  judge.  Indeed,  he  had  some 
qualities  in  common  with  those  of  the  author 
of  the  *'  Hind  and  the  Panther  "  and  •<  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel.*'  Dryden  drew  ha* 
man  characters  in  verse  with  a  master's  pen- 
cil, and  Johnson  sketched  them  in  proee,— 
provided  always  they  were  not  fictitious,  in 
which  no  man  was  ever  unhappier, — with 
kindred  force  and  felicity.  The  oonveruon 
of  the  third  and  tenth  satires  of  Juvenal  into 
modem  satires,  or  rather  into  moral  eesays, 
is  a  work  in  which  Dryden,  had  he  attempted 
it,  would  have  succeeded.  Of  Johnson's  suo- 
cess  there  can  be  no  question.  The  **  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day ' '  indeed,  and  the  **  Fables," 
be  could  not  have  written.  He  had  no  lyricml 
vein,  neither  any  gift  of  narrating  in  verse. 
But  the  satires  of  Dryden  struck  similar  nnA 
responsive  chords  in  Johnson's  breast.    Am 
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a  sample  of  diBorimiDating  criticism  and  dig- 
nified expression,  the  **  Life  of  Dryden  *'  has 
not  its  superior  in  any  language. 

The  *»  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  took  at  once 
the  position  which  they  have  ever  since  held. 
For  sense,  animation,  and  power  of  writing, 
they  have  no  modem  soperior.  To  find  their 
equal,  we  must  go  back  to  the  "  Agrioola  "  of 
Tacitus  or  the  '*  Agesilaas  "  of  Xenophon,  and 
Johnson  has  no  cause  to  shrink  from  com- 
parison with  either.  The  best  modem  biog- 
raphies, before  the  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  ap- 
peared, were  written  in  Latin,  and  of  them 
very  few  were  good.  GasBendi*s  **  Life  of 
Peirescus  "  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
best,  but  its  philosophical  transcends  its  lit- 
erary worth.  Italy  is  rich  in  histories  and 
biographies  of  poets  and  learned  men,  bat, 
though  it  may  be  profitable,  it  is  seldom 
pleasant  to  read  them.  The  * '  Eloges  * '  of  the 
French  writers,  brilliant  sometimes  as  com- 
positions, are  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  main 
as  academical  exercises  or  funeral  sermons. 
Fuller's  examples  of  **  Holy  and  Profane 
State  '^  entertain  us  by  their  lively  wit,  and 
are  replete  with  pathetic  touches  and  deep 
moral  truth  ;  but  their  principal  charm  lies 
in  their  revelations  of  the  author's  idiosyn- 
cracy.  They  are  a  species  of  parable, — vir- 
tues and  vices  biographically  illustrated, 
stories  trimmed  and  shaped  to  suit  ethical  or 
theological  texts. 

Johnson,  before  he  undertook  the  **  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  biographical  art.  lie  had  contributed  to 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine ^  the  Library  Mag- 
azine, the  Student,  and  other  periodicals  of 
the  time,  the  lives  of  thirteen  eminent  per- 
sons ;  and  of  these,  the  accounts  of  Boerhaave, 
Sydenham,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia — a  mon- 
arch after  Johnson's,  as  well  as  Mr.  Garlyle's, 
heart— deserve,  for  their  style,  to  rank  with 
the  **  Lives  of  the  Poets."  Perhaps  the  suc- 
cess of  the  latter  took  the  public,  and  even 
the  author's  friends,  by  surprise.  In  an  un- 
lucky hour,  he,  in  the  year  1775,  wrote  a 
political  pamphlet  entitled  **  Taxation  noTyr- 
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anny,"  being  an  answer  to  the  Resolutions 
and  Address  of  the  American  Congress.  The 
title  was  absurd,  but  the  pamphlet  was  even 
more  absurd  than  its  title.  Even  Bos  well 
could  find  nothing  in  it  to  commend,  and  less 
.partial  critics  might  fairly  imagine  that  years, 
and  the  effects  of  early  penury  and  ever-pres- 
ent disease,  had  enfeebled  Johnson's  powers. 
This  unfortunate  tract  was  one  of  five  politi- 
cal essays,  in  all  of  which  the  author,  if  we 
except  one  or  two  vigorous  passages,  had  the 
use  only  of  his  left  hand.  For  political  writ- 
ing, indeed,  he  veas  as  unfit  as  he  was  fit  for 
literary  and  critical  composition.  In  the  lat- 
ter, he  is  a  Hercules  rejoicing  in  his  strength ; 
in  the  former,  he  is  a  Hercules  twirling  a 
distaff.  He  knew  little  of  party  questions, 
and  cared  less  for  them.  Johnson  writing  in 
defence  of  the  Grafton  or  North  Ministry  was 
as  much  out  of  bis  element  as  William  Cob- 
bett  would  have  been  writing  an  epic  poem. 

But  within  four  years  after  <*  Taxation  do 
Tyranny  "  had  raised  suspicions  of  Johnson's 
decline,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  showing 
that  they  were  groundless.  Age  bad  not 
staled,  nor  variety  of  suffering  or  labor  with- 
ered, his  intellectual  powers.  He  arose, 
being  then  on  the  verge  of  his  seventieth 
year,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  and 
produced  his  best  work.  We  acknowledge 
the  vigor  of  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare,  while 
we  dissent  from  his  critical  canons ;  we  admire 
the  energy  which  enabled  him  to  write  the 
♦♦Rambler  "  and  the  ♦*  Idler,"  though  we  do 
not  care  to  recur  to  their  pages  ;  we  prefer 
his  Letters  from  the  Hebrides  to  his  ♦♦  Jour* 
ney  in  the  Western  Islands ;  "  but  it  is  to 
his  ♦♦  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  and  to  the  records 
of  his  conversation,  that  we  turn  when  we 
wish  to  understand  the  character  or  to  re- 
vive our  impressions  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

Of  this  convenient  edition  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  is  a  comely  and  correct  pocket 
volume,  a  reprint  mainly  of  the  third  edition 
of  the  ♦*  Lives"  which  was  published  in 
1783.  The  few  notes  upon  the  text  relate 
principally  to  dates. 


NuTHiNr,  IN  IT. — Curran  was  addressing  a 
jury  in  one  of  the  State  trials  in  1808,  with  his 
usual  tin i  Illation.  The  judge,  whose  political  bias 
w:i^  i<up[>oi>ed  not  to  be  favorable  to  the  prisoner, 
shouU  his  head  in  doubt  or  denial  of  one  of  the 
udv(K-ate'8  argumenta.  **I  see,  gentlemen,** 
said  Currau,  *'  I  see  the  motion  of  his  lordship's 


head  ;  common  observers  would  imagine  that 
implied  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  they  would 
be  mistaken :  it  is  merely  aocidentaL  Believe 
me,  gentlemen,  if  you  remain  here  many  days, 
you  will  yourselves  perceive  that,  when  his 
lordship  thakes  hit    head,  there's  nothing  in 
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BEBIGNBD. 
Nkydl  again  on  the  shoulder 

To  see  oar  knightly  bars  ; 
Never  again  on  £e  Moulder 

To  see  our  lordly  leaves  ; 
Never  again  to  follow 

The  flag  of  the  Stripes  and  Stan ; 
Never  again  to  dream  the  dream 

That  martial  musio  weaves. 

Never  again  call  *<  Comrade  '* 

To  the  men  who  were  comrades  for  years  ; 
Never  to  hear  the  bugles. 

Thrilling  and  sweet  and  solemn ; 
Never  again  call  **  Brother  '* 

To  the  men  we  think  of  with  tears  ; 
Never  again  to  ride  or  march 

In  the  dust  of  the  marching  oolomn. 

Never  again  be  a  sharer 

In  the  chilly  hour  of  strife. 
When,  at  dawn,  the  skirmish-rifleB 

In  opening  chorus  rattle  ; 
Never  to  feel  our  manhood 

Kindle  up  into  ruddy  life, 
'Mid  the  hell  of  scenes  and  noises. 

In  the  hot  hours  of  battle. 

Crippled,  forlorn,  and  useless. 

The  glory  of  life  grown  dim, 
Brooding  alone  o'er  the  memory 

Of  the  bright,  glad  days  gone  by  ; 
Nursing  a  bitter  fancy. 

And  nursing  a  shattered  limb  ; 
Oh,  comrades,  resigning  is  harder  — 

We  know  it  is  easy  to  die. 

Never  again  on  the  jacket 

To  see  our  knightly  bars  ; 
Never  again  on  the  jacket 

To  see  our  lordly  leaves  ; 
Never  again  to  follow 
•    The  flag  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars  ; 
Never  again  to  dream  the  dream 

That  young  ambition  weaves  ! 

— Harper*  t  Magazine. 


THE  THREE-FOOT  RULE. 

A  SONO  ABOUT  STANDARDS  OF  MKA8VBB,  AND 
THE  BATH  MEETING  OP  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Air— "2^  Poacher.** 
When  I  was  bound  apprentice. 

And  learned  to  use  my  hands. 
Folk  never  talked  of  measures 

That  came  fh>m  foreign  lands  : 
Now  I'm  a  British  workman. 

Too  old  to  go  to  school; 
So  whether  the  chisel  or  file  I  hold, 

ru  stick  to  my  three-foot  rule. 

Some  talk  of  millimetres. 

And  some  of  kilogrammes, 
And  some  of  decilitres. 

To  measure  beer  and  drams  ; 


But  I'm  a  British  workman. 

Too  old  to  go  to  school ; 
So  by  pounds  I'll  eat,  and  by  quartB  I'll  drink, 

Ancl  I'll  work  by  my  three-root  role. 

A  pMiy  of  astronomers 

Went  measuring  of  the  earth ; 
And  forty  million  metres 

They  took  to  be  its  f^irth : 
Five  hundred  milHon  inches,  though. 

Go  through  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
So  let's  stick  to  inches,  feet,  and  yards. 

And  the  good  old  three-foot  rule. 

The  gpreat  Egyptian  Pyramid 

's  a  thousand  yards  about ; 
And  when  the  masons  finished  it. 

They  raised  a  joyful  shout : 
The  chap  that  planned  that  building, 

I'm  botind  he  was  no  fool ; 
And  now  'tis  proved,  beyond  all  doubt. 

He  used  a  three-foot  rule. 

Here's  a  health  to  every  learned  man 

That  goes  by  common  sense. 
And  would  not  plague  the  workman 

On  any  vain  pretence  ; 
But  as  fbr  those  phiUnthropists 

Who'd  send  us  back  to  school, 
<*  Oh,  bless  their  eyes  if  ever  they  tries  ** 

To  put  down  the  three-fbot  rule ! 

— Blaekwood*s  Magawini* 


A  NOVEMBER  ALLEGORY. 
NovBMBKR  winds  are  stealing 

Chill,  chill  o^er  the  sands. 
Where  fairy  castles  in  summer 

Were  builded  by  tiny  hands. 

Hushed  are  the  soft,  shrill  voices. 
Their  handiwork  washed  away. 

And  the  little  architect-angels 
Returned  to  their  natural  day. 

Shrouded  in  mist  of  purple 
The  sun-god  sinks  to  his  rest. 

All  his  golden  locklets  streaming 
Tenderiy  over  Night's  breast 

A  weed  shows  tossed  on  the  billow. 
Black  in  the  feathery  foam  ; 

Booted  from  out  the  forest 
Of  its  ten-fiithomed  rock-bound  home. 

It  is  east  where  the  wave  may  fling  it, 

By  its  wanton  fury  hurled 
On  the  beach  ;  as  we  oft  lie  stranded 
On  the  sands  of  a  treacherous  world. 

Onward  !    Not  to  my  spirit 
Shall  the  lesson  be  r^  in  vain  : 

Who  knows  but  the  wave  returning 
May  float  the  bright  weed  again? 

ASTLBT  H.  BaLDWIH. 

-jyiHfr's  Magazine. 


TONT    BUTLER. 

PART  XIT.— CHAPTIR  ZLVm. 


"DfRAOB." 

If  Todj  Butler's  saccees  in  his  new  career 
onlj  depended  on  his  zeal,  he  would  have 
been  a  model  clerk.  Never  did  any  one  ad- 
dress himself  to  a  new  undertaking  with  a 
stronger  resolution  to  comprehend  all  its 
details,  and  conquer  all  its  difficulties.  First 
of  all,  be  desired  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
the  good  fellow  who  had  helped  him,  and 
secondly,  he  was  eager  to  prove,  if  proven  it 
could  be,  that  he  was  not  utterly  incapable 
of  earning  bis  bread,  nor  one  of  those  hope- 
less creatures  who  are  doomed  from  their 
birth  to  be  a  burden  to  others. 

So  long  as  his  occupation  led  him  out  of 
doors,  conveying  orders  here  and  directions 
there,  he  got  on  pretty  well.  He  soon  picked 
up  a  sort  of  Italian  of  his  own,  intelligible 
enough  to  those  accustomed  to  it ;  and  as  he 
was  alert,  active,  and  untiring,  he  looked, 
at  least,  a  most  valuable  assistant.  When- 
ever it  came  to  indoor  work  and  the  pen,  his 
heart  sank  within  him  ;  he  knew  that  his 
hour  of  trial  had  come,  and  he  had  no 
strength  to  meet  it.  He  would  mistake  the 
letter- book  for  the  ledger  or  the  day-book ; 
and  he  would  make  entries  in  one  which 
should  have  been  in  the  other,  and  then, 
worst  of  all,  erase  them,  or  append  an  ex- 
planation of  his  blunder  that  would  fill  half 
a  page  with  inscrutable  blottedness. 

As  to  payments,  he  jotted  them  down  any- 
where, and  in  bis  anxiety  to  compose  confi- 
d«ntial    letters  with    due    care,   he    would 
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longer  eating  the  bread  of  idleness.  *'  I  am 
up  before  dawn,  mother,  and  very  often  have 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  mess  of  Indian-corn 
steeped  in  oil,  not  unlike  what  Sir  Arthur 
used  to  fatten  the  bullocks  with,  the  whole 
livelong  day  ;  and  sometimes  I  have  to  visit 
places  there  a^e  no  roads  to,— nearly  all  the 
villages  are  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, — 
but  by  good  luck,  I  am  never  beat  by  a  long 
walk,  and  I  do  my  forty  miles  a  day  without 
minding  it. 

**  If  1  could  only  forget  the  past,  dearest 
mother,  or  think  it  nothing  but  a  dream,  I'd 
never  quarrel  with  the  life  I  am  now  leading ; 
for  I  have  plenty  of  open  air,  mountain  walk- 
ing, abundance  of  time  to  myself,  and  rough 
fellows  to  deal  with,  that  amuse  me ;  but 
when  I  am  tramping  along  with  my  cigar 
in  my  mouth,  I  can't  help  thinking  of  long 
ago, — of  the  rides  at  sunset  on  the  sands, 
and  all  the  hopes  and  fancies  I  used  to  bring 
home  with  me,  after  them.  Well !  it  is 
over  now,— just  as  much  done  for  as  if  the 
time  had  never  been  at  all ;  and  I  suppose 
after  a  while  I'll  learn  to  bear  it  better,  and 
think,  as  you  often  told  me,  that  '  all  things 
are  for  the  best.' 

'*  I  feel  my  own  condition  more  painfully 
when  I  come  back  here,  and  have  to  sit  a 
whole  evening  listening  to  Sam  M'Qruder, 
talking  about  Dolly  Stewart  and  the  plans 
about  their  marriage.  The  poor  fellow  is  so 
full  of  it  all  that  even  the  important  intelli- 
gence I  have  for  him  he  wont  hear,  but 
will  say,    •  Another    time,  Tony,— another 


usually  make  three  or  four  rough  drafts  of  time;  let  us  chat  about  Dolly.'  One  thing 
the  matter,  quite  sufficient  to  impart  the  con-  I  H  swear  to,  she'll  have  the  honestest  fellow 
tents  to  the  rest  of  the  office.  for  her  husband  that  ever  stepped,  and  tell 


Sam  M'Grudcr  bore  nobly  up  under  these 
trials.  He  sometimes  laughed  at  the  mis- 
takes, did  his  best  to  remedy — never  rebuked 
them.  At  last  as  he  saw  that  poor  Tony's 
difiiculties,  instead  of  diminishing,  only  in- 
cn*u8ed  with  time,  inasmuch  as  his  despairing 
hiuiHclf  led  him  into  deeper  embarrassments, 
M*(i ruder  determined  Tony  should  be  entirely 
employed  in  journeys  and  excursions  here 
and  tliere  through  the  country, — an  occupa- 
tion, it  is  but  fair  to  own,  invented  to  afford 
him  employment,  rather  than  necessitated  by 
any  demands  of  the  business.  Not  that  Tony 
liad  the  vaguest  suspicion  of  this.  Indeed, 
he  wrote  to  his  mother  a  letter  filled  with 
an  account  of  his  active  and  useful  labors. 
Proud  was  he,  at  last,  to  say  that  he  was  no 


her  I  said  so.  Sam  would  take  it  very  kindly 
of  you,  if  you  could  get  Dolly  to  agree  to 
their  being  married  in  March.  It  is  the  only 
time  be  can  manage  a  trip  to  England, — not 
but,  as  he  says,  whatever  time  Dolly  consents 
to  shall  be  his  time. 

**  He  shows  me  her  letters  sometimes,  and 
though  he  is  half  wild  with  delight  at  them, 
I  tell  you  frankly,  mother,  they  wouldn't 
satisfy  me  if  /  were  her  lover.  She  writes 
more  like  a  creature  that  was  resigned  to  a 
hard  lot  than  one  that  was  about  to  marry 
a  man  she  loved.  Sam,  however,  doesn't 
seem  to  take  this  view  of  her,  and  so  much 
the  better. 

**  There  was  one  thing  in  yonr  last  letter 
that  puoled  me,  and  paoles  me  still.    Whj 
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did  Dolly  ask  if  I  were  likely  to  remain  here  ? 
The  way  you  pat  it  makes  me  think  that  she 
was  deferring  the  marriage  till  such  time  as 
I  was  gone.  If  I  really  believed  this  to  be 
the  ease,  Td  go  away  to-morrow,  though  1 
don't  know  well  where  to,  or  what  for.  But 
it  is  hard  to  understand,  since  I  always 
thought  that  Dolly  liked  me,  as  certainly  I 
ever  did,  and  still  do,  her, 

**  Try  and  clear  up  this  for  me  in  your 
next.  I  suppose  it  was  by  way  of  what  is 
called  sparing  me,  you  said  nothing  of  the 
Lyles  in  your  last,  but  I  saw  in  the  Morning 
Post  all  about  the  <  departure  for  the  Conti- 
nent, intending  to  reside  some  years  in  Italy.' 

<*  And  that  is  more  than  I*d  do  if  I  owned 
Lyle  Abbey,  and  had  eighteen  blood-horses 
in  my  stable,  and  a  clipper  cutter  in  the  Bay 
of  Gurry  glass.  I  suppose  the  truth  is,  peo- 
ple never  do  know  when  they're  well  off." 

The  moral  reflection,  not  arrived  at  so  easi- 
ly or  so  rapidly  as  the  reader  may  imagine, 
concluded  Tony's  letter,  to  which  in  due  time 
came  a  long  answer  from  his  mother.  With 
the  home  gossip  we  shall  not  burden  the 
reader,  nor  shall  we  ask  of  him  to  go  through 
the  short  summary, — four  close  pages, — of 
the  doctor's  discourses  on  the  text,  *^  I  would 
ye  were  hot  or  cold,"  two  sensations  that 
certainly  the  mere  sight  of  the  exposition  oc- 
casioned to  Tony.  We  limit  ourselves  to 
the  words  of  the  postscript. 

^*  I  cannot  understand  Dolly  at  all,  and  1 
am  afraid  to  mislead  you  as  to  what  you  ask. 
My  impresBion  is, — ^^but  mind  it  is  mere  im- 
pression,— she  has  grown  somewhat  out  of 
her  old  friendship  for  you.  Some  stories  pos- 
sibly have  represented  you  in  a  wrong  light, 
and  I  half  think  you  may  be  right,  and  that 
she  would  be  less  averse  to  the  marriage  if 
she  knew  you  were  not  to  be  in  the  house 
with  them.  It  was,  indeed,  only  this  morn- 
ing the  doctor  said,  *  Young  married  folk 
should  aye  learn  each  other's  failings  with- 
out bystanders  to  observe  them,' — a  signifi- 
cant hint  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  by 
this  post." 

When  Tony  received  his  epistle,  he  was 
seated  in  his  own  room,  leisurely  engaged  in 
deciphering  a  paragraph  in  an  Italian  news- 
paper, descriptive  of  Garibaldi's  departure 
from  a  little  bay  near  Genoa  to  his  Sicilian 
expedition. 

Nothing  short  of  a  letter  from  his  mother 
could  have  withdrawn  his  attention  from  a 


description  so  fall  of  inteaM^  iatoail  to  him ; 
and  partly,  indeed,  bom  this  OAoae,  nd 
partly  from  the  hard  labor  of  rantetng  iAm 
foreign  language,  the  details  stmk  ik  Mi 
mind  during  all  tiie  time  he  waa  rsidiBK  Im 
mother's  words. 

**So  that's  the  secret,  is  it?"  aattoiod 
he :  *<  Dolly  wishes  to  be  alone  with  her 
husband, — natural  enough ;  and  I  am  not 
the  man  to  oppose  it.  I  hope  she'll  be  hap- 
py, poor  girl!  and  I  hope  Garibaldi  will 
beat  the  Neapolitans.  I'm  sure  Sam  is  worthy 
of  a  good  wife ;  but  I  don't  know  whether 
these  Sicilian  fellows  deserve  a  better  gov- 
ernment. At  all  events,  my  oourse  is  dear, 
— here  I  mustn't  stay.  Sam  does  not  know 
that  I  am  the  obstacle  to  his  marriage ;  bat 
/  know  it,  and  that  is  enough.  I  wonder 
would  Garibaldi  take  me  as  a  volunteer. 
There  cannot  be  much  choice  at  such  a  time. 
I  suppose  he  enrols  whoever  offers ;  and  they 
must  be  mostly  fellows  of  my  own  sort, — 
useless  dogs,  that  are  only  fit  to  give  and  take 
hard  knocks." 

He  hesitated  long  whether  he  should  tell 
Sam  M'Gruder  of  his  project ;  he  well  knew 
all  the  opposition  he  should  meet,  and  how 
stoutly  his  friend  would  set  himself  against  a 
plan  so  fatal  to  all  habits  of  patient  industry. 
**  And  yet,"  muttered  Tony  to  himself,  *•  I 
don't  like  to  tell  him  that  I  hate  *  Rage,'  and 
detest  the  whole  business.  It  would  be  so 
ungrateful  of  me.  I  could  say  my  mother 
wanted  to  see  me  in  Ireland  :  but  I  never 
told  him  a  lie,  and  I  can't  bear  that  oar 
parting  should  be  sealed  with  a  falsehood." 

As  ho  pondered,  he  took  out  his  pistols  and 
examined  them  carefully;  and  poising  one 
neatly  in  his  hand,  he  raised  it,  as  marksmen 
sometimes  will  do,  to  take  an  imaginary  aim. 
As  he  did  so,  M'Gruder  entered,  and  cried 
out,  laughing,  **  Is  he  covered — is  he 
dead?" 

Tony  laid  down  the  weapon,  with  a  flush  of 
shame,  and  said,  *<  Afler  all,  M'Gruder,  the 
pistol  is  more  natural  to  me  than  the  pen ; 
and  it  was  just  what  I  was  going  to  confess 
to  you." 

**  You  are  not  going  to  take  to  the  high- 
ways, though?" 

**  Something  not  very  unlike  it ;  1  mean  to 
go  and  have  a  turn  with  Garibaldi." 

**  Why,  what  do  you  know  about  Gari- 
baldi or  his  cause?  " 

**  Perhaps  not  a  great  deal ;  but  I've  been 
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spelling  out  these  newspapers  ererj  night, 
and  one  thing  is  clear, — whether  be  has  right 
or  wrong  on  his  side,  the  heavy  odds  are  all 
against  him.  He's  going  in  to  fight  regular 
troops  with  a  few  hundred  trampers.  Now  I 
call  that  very  plucky." 

**  So  do  I;  but  courage  may  go  on  to 
rashness,  and  become  folly." 

''  Well,  I  feel  as  if  a  little  rashness  will 
do  me  a  deal  of  good.  I  am  too  well  off 
here, — too  easy, — too  much  cared  for.  Life 
asks  no  effort,  and  I  make  none  ;  and  if  I  go 
on  a  little  longer,  FU  be  capable  of  none." 

''  1  see,"  said  the  other,  laughing,  **  Rags 
do  not  rouse  your  ambition ,  Tony." 

'*I  don't  know  what, would — that  is,  I 
don't  think  I  have  any  ambition  now  ;  "  and 
there  was  a  touch  of  sorrow  in  the  last  word 
that  gave  all  the  force  to  what  he  said. 

**  At  all  events,  you  are  tired  of  this  sort 
of  thing,"  said  the  other,  good-humorcdly, 
**  and  it's  not  to  be  much  wonderedat.  You 
began  life  at  what  my  father  used  to  call 
*  the  wrong  end.'  You  started  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  road,  Tony,  and  it  is  precious 
hard  to  crossover  into  the  shade  afterward." 

**  You're  right  there,  M 'Cruder ;  I  led  the 
jolliest  life  that  ever  man  did  till  I  was  up- 
ward of  twenty  ;  but  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
know  how  glorious  it  was  till  it  was  over ; 
but  I  mustn't  think  of  that  now.  See  !  this 
is  what  I  mean  to  do.  You'll  find  some  way 
to  send  that  safely  to  my  mother.  There's 
forty  odd  pounds  in  it,  and  I'd  rather  it  was 
not  lost.  I  have  kept  enough  to  buy  a  good 
rifle — a  heavy  Swiss  one,  if  I  can  find  it — 
and  a  sword-bayonet,  and  with  these  I  am 
fully  equipped." 

**  Come,  come,  Tony,  I'll  not  hear  of  this  ! 
That  you  are  well  weary  of  the  life  you  lead 
here  is  not  hard  to  see,  nor  any  blame  to  you 
either,  old  fellow.  One  must  be  brought  up 
to  Rags,  like  everything  else,  and  you  were 
not.  But  my  brother  writes  me  about  start- 
ing an  American  agency, — what  do  you  say 
to  going  over  to  New  York?  " 

**  What  a  good  fellow  you  are  !  "  cried 
Tony,  staring  at  him  till  his  eyes  began  to 
grow  clouded  with  tears, — **  what  a  good  fel- 
low !  You'd  risk  your  ship  just  to  give  me 
a  turn  at  the  tiller  !  But  it  mustn't  be, — it 
cannot  be  !  Tm  bent  on  this  scheme  of  mine, 
— 1  have  determined  on  it." 

* '  Since  when  ? — since  last  night  ? ' ' 
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**  Well,  it's  not  very  long,  certainly,  since 
I  made  up  my  mind." 

The  other  smiled.  Tony  saw  it,  and  went 
on  :  "I  know  what  you  mean.  You  are  of 
old  Stewart's  opinion.  When  he  heard  me 
once  say  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  he  said, 
*  It  doesn't  take  long  to  make  up  a  small  par- 
cel ; '  but  every  fellow,  more  or  less,  knows 
what  he  can  and  what  he  cannot  do.  Now  1 
cannot  bo  orderly,  exact,  and  punctual, — even 
the  little  brains  I  have  I  can't  bo  sure  of 
keeping  them  on  the  matter  before  me  ;  hut  I 
defy  a  horse  to  throw  me ;  I'll  bring  you  up 
a  crown  piece  out  of  six  fathoms  water,  if  it's 
clear  ;  I'll  kill  four  swallows  out  of  six  with 
a  ball ;  and  though  these  are  not  gifts  to 
earn  one's  bread  by,  the  man  that  has  them 
needn't  starve." 

**  If  1  thought  that  you  had  really  reflect- 
ed well  over  this  plan, — given  it  all  the 
thought  and  consideration  it  required  " — 

**  I  have  given  it  just  as  much  consideration 
as  if  I  took  five  weeks  to  it.  A  man  may 
take  an  evening  over  a  pint  of  ale  ;  but  it's 
only  a  pint  after  all, — don't  you  see  that  ?  " 

M'Gruder  was  puzzled ;  perhaps  there  was 
some  force  in  the  illustration.  Tony  looked 
certainly,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  said  a  clev- 
er thing. 

**  Well,  Tony,"  said  the  other,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  grave  thought,  **  you'll  have  to  go 
to  Genoa  to  embark,  I  suppose?  " 

**  Yes  ;  the  committee  sits  at  Genoa,  and 
every  one  who  enrols  must  appear  before 
them." 

''  You  could  walk  there  in  four  days." 

**  Yes ;  but  I  can  steam  it  in  one." 

**  Ay,  true  enough ;  what  I  mean  to  ask  of 
you  is  this  :  that  you  will  go  the  whole  way 
on  foot;  a  good  walker  as  you  are  wont 
think  much  of  that;  and  in  these  four  days, 
as  you  travel  along, — all  alone, — you'll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  think  over  your  project.  If 
by  the  time  you  reach  Genoa  you  like  it  as 
well  as  ever,  I've  no  more  to  say  ;  but  if, — 
and  mark  me,  Tony,  you  must  be  honest  with 
your  own  heart, — if  you  really  have  your 
doubts  and  your  misgivings, — if  you  feel  that 
for  your  poor  mother's  sake  " — 

**  There,  there  !  I've  thought  of  all  that," 
cried  Tony,  hurriedly.  "I'll  make  the  jour- 
ney on  foot,  as  you  say  you  wish  it,  but  don't 
open  the  thing  to  any  more  discussion.  If  I  re- 
lent, I'll  oome  back.  There's  my  hand  on  it ! " 
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«  Tooy,  it  gives  me  a  sad  heart  to  part 
with  you  ;  *'  and  he  turned  away,  and  stole 
out  of  the  room. 

«*  Now  I  helieve  it's  all  done,"  said  Tony, 
afler  he  had  packed  his  knapsack,  and  stored 
by  in  his  trunk  what  he  intended  to  leave 
behind  him.  There  were  a  few  things  there, 
too,  that  had  their  own  memories  !  There 
was  the  green  silk  cap,  with  its  gold  tassel, 
Alice  had  give  him  on  his  last  steeple-chase. 
Ah,  how  it  brought  back  the  leap— a  bold 
leap  it  was — into  the  winning  field,  and 
Alice,  as  she  stood  up  and  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief as  he  passed  !  There  was  a  glove  of 
hers ;  she  had  thrown  it  down  sportively  on 
the  sands,  and  dared  him  to  take  it  up  in 
full  career  of  his  horse  ;  he  remembered  they 
had  a  quarrel  because  he  claimed  the  glove 
as  a  prize,  and  refused  to  restore  it  to  her. 
There  was  an  evening  after  that  in  which  she 
would  not  speak  to  him.  He  bad  carried  a 
heavy  heart  home  with  him  that  night! 
What  a  fund  of  love  the  heart  must  be 
capable  of  feeling  for  a  living,  sentient  thing, 
when  we  see  how  it  can  cling  to  some  object 
inanimate  and  irresponsive.  '*  1*11  take  that 
glove  with  me,"  muttered  Tony  to  himself; 
**  it  owes  me  some  good  luck  ;  who  knows 
but  it  may  pay  me  yet  ?  " 

CHAPTKR  XLIX. 
MET  AND  PABTED. 

Tony  went  on  his  way  early  next  morn- 
ing, stealing  off  ere  it  was  yet  light,  for  he 
hated  leave-takings,  and  felt  that  they 
weighed  upon  him  for  many  a  mile  of  a  jour- 
ney. There  was  enough  on  the  road  he  trav- 
elled to  have  interested  and  amused  him,  but 
bis  heart  was  too  full  of  its  own  cares,  and 
his  mind  too  deep  in  its  own  plans,  to  dis- 
pose him  to  such  pleasures,  and  so  he  passed 
through  little  villages  on  craggy  eminences 
and  quaint  old  towers  on  mountain  tops, 
scarcely  observing  them.  Even  Pisa,  with 
its  well-known  Tower,  and  the  gemlike  Bab- 
tistcry  beside  it,  scarce  attracted  notice  from 
him,  though  he  muttered  as  he  passed, 
*'  Perhaps  on  some  happier  day  1*11  be  able 
to  come  back  here  and  admire  it."  And  so 
onward  he  plodded  through  the  grand  old  ru- 
ined Massa  and  the  silent  Sarzana,  whose 
palaces  display  the  quarteriogs  of  old  crusad- 
ing knights,  with  many  an  emblem  of  the 
Uoly  War;  and  by  the  beauteous  Bay  of 
Spezzia  he  went,  not  stopping  to  see  poor 
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Shelley's  home,  and  the  terraoe  whan  hit 
midnight  steps  bad  almost  worn  a  ftiaek. 
The  road  now  led  through  the  dediniog 
ridges  of  the  Apennines,  gorgeons  in  color, — 
such  cobr  as  art  would  have  scarce  dared  to 
counterfeit,  so  emerald  the  dark  green  of  the 
waving  pines,  so  silver-like  the  olive,  eo  glo- 
riously purple  the  great  dift  of  porphjrf ; 
and  then  through  many  a  riven  deft,  tbroagh 
feathery  foliage  and  broad-leaved  fig>treee, 
down  many  a  fathom  low  the  sea ! — the  Uao 
Mediterranean,  so  blue  as  to  seem  another 
sky  of  deeper  meaning  than  the  one  above  It. 

He  noticed  little  of  all  these,— be  idl  none 
of  them  !  It  was  now  the  third  day  of  hii 
journey,  and  though  he  had  scarody  uttered 
a  word,  and  been  deeply  intent  on  hii  own 
&te,  all  that  his  thinking  bad  done  was  to 
lead,  as  it  were,  into  some  boandless  prairio^ 
and  there  desert  him. 

*'  I  suppose,"  muttered  he  to  bimeelf,  ■*  I 
am  one  of  those  creatures  that  moat  neiver 
presume  to  plan  anything,  bot  take  each 
day's  life  as  I  find  it.  And  I  oonld  do  this. 
Ay,  I  oould  do  it  manfully,  too,  if  I  vrere  not 
carrying  along  with  me  memories  of  long 
ago.  It  is  Alice,  the  thought  of  Alice,  that 
dashes  the  present  with  a  oontiaat  to  the 
past,  and  makes  all  I  now  attempt  ao  poor 
and  valueless." 

As  the  road  descends  from  Borgbetto  than 
is  a  sodden  bend,  from  which,  through  a  deep 
cleft,  the  little  beach  and  village  of  Levaote 
are  seen  hundreds  of  feet  beneath,  bat  yet  in 
that  clear  still  atmosphere  so  near,  that  not 
only  the  white  foam  of  the  breaking  won 
could  be  seen,  but  its  rhythm-like  pkA 
heard  as  it  broke  upon  the  beaoh.  For  the 
first  time  since  he  set  out  had  the  eharm  of 
scenery  attracted  him,  and,  desoendiDg  a  lav 
feet  from  the  road,  be  reached  a  large  aqoan 
rock,  from  which  be  could  oommaad  the 
whole  view  for  miles  on  every  side. 

He  took  out  his  bread  and  oheen  and  a 
melon  he  had  bought  that  morning,  and  di^ 
posed  Mmself  to  eat  his  dinner.  He  had  ol^ 
ten  partaken  of  a  more  sumptuoos  meal,  bot 
never  had  be  eaten  with  ao  glorioos  a  praa- 
pect  at  his  feet. 

A  little  lateen-sailed  boat  stole  oat  ftoat 
beneath  the  olives  and  gained  the  aea ;  and 
as  Tony  watched  her,  he  thought  if  he  oooM 
only  have  been  a  fisherman  there,  and  Aliw 
I  his  wife,  bow  little  be  would  have  envied  all 
that  the  world  has  of  wealth  and  honora  and 
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ambiiionB.  His  friend  Skeffy  could  not  do 
ihiB,  but  he  could.  He  was  strong  of  limb 
tnd  stout  of  heart ;  he  could  bear  bardebips 
and  cold ;  and  it  would  be  so  fine  to  think 
that,  bom  gentleman  as  be  was,  he  never 
flinched  from  the  hardest  toil,  or  repined  at 
the  roughest  fare,  he  and  Alice  treasuring 
op  their  secret,  and  hoarding  it  as  a  miser 
hoards  his  gold. 

Ay,  down  there,  in  that  little  gorge,  with 
the  pine  wood  behind  and  the  sea  before,  he 
oould  have  passed  his  life,  with  never  a  long- 
ing  thought  for  the  great  world  and  its 
prizes.  As  he  ran  on  thus  in  fancy,  he  never 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  road 
above,  nor  noticed  the  voices  of  persons  talk- 
ing. 

At  last  he  heard,  not  the  words,  but  the 
tone  of  the  speakers,  and  recognized  them  to 
be  English.  There  is  that  peculiar  sound  in 
English  utterance  that  at  once  distinguishes 
it  from  all  other  speech,  and  Tony,  quite  for- 
getting that  his  high-peaked  Calabrian  hat 
and  massive  beard  made  him  for  more  like 
an  Italian  brigand  than  a  British  gentleman, 
not  wishing  to  be  observed,  never  turned  his 
bead  to  look  at  them.  At  last  one  said, 
*<  The  little  fishing  village  below  there  must 
be  Levanto.  John  Murray  tells  us  that  this 
is  the  land  of  the  fan  palm  and  the  cactus,  so 
that  at  length  we  are  in  Italy.'' 

**  Do  you  know, — shall  I  confess  it,'*  said 
the  other, — *^  that  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
▼iew,  beautiful  as  it  is?  I  am  envying  that 
peasant  with  his  delicious  melon  on  the  rock 
there.  I  am  half  tempted  to  ask  him  to 
•hare  it  with  me." 

**  Ask  him,  by  all  means,''  said  the  first 
speaker,  laughing. 

**  Yon  are  jesting,"  replied  the  other, 
•*  but  I  am  in  sober  earnest.  I  can  resist  no 
longer.  Do  you,  however,  wait  here,  or  the 
carriage  may  pass  on  and  leave  us  behind." 

Tony  heard  nothing  of  these  words ;  but 
be  beard  the  light  footsteps,  and  he  beard 
the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress  as  she  forced 
her  way  through  bramble  and  underwood, 
till  at  last,  with  that  consciousness  so  myste- 
rious, he  felt  there  was  some  one  standing 
dose  behind  him.  Half  vexed  to  think  that 
his  isolation  should  be  invaded,  he  drew  his 
bat  deeper  over  his  eyes,  and  sat  steadfastly 
gating  on  the  sea  below  him. 

<'  Is  that  Levanto  I  see  beneath  that  cliff?  " 
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asked  she  in  Italian, — ^less  to  satisfy  her  curi- 
osity than  to  attract  his  attention. 

Tony  started.  How  intensely  had  his 
brain  been  charged  with  thoughts  of  long  ago 
that  every  word  that  met  his  ears  should 
seem  impregnated  with  these  memories  !  A 
half-sulky  »*  Si  "  was,  however,  his  only  re- 
joinder. 

**  What  a  fine  melon  you  have  there,  my 
friend  !  "  said  she  ;  and  now  her  voice  thrilled 
through  him  so  strangely  that  he  sprung  to 
his  feet  and  turned  to  face  her.  **  Is  my 
brain  tricking  me  ? — are  my  senses  wander- 
ing?" muttered  be  to  himself.  *' Alios, 
Alice !  " 

'*Yes,  Tony!"  cried  she.  *'Who  ever 
heard  of  so  strange  a  meeting  ?  U jw  came 
you  here  ?  Speak,  or  I  shall  be  as  incredu- 
lous as  yourself !  "  But  Tony  could  not  ut- 
ter a  word,  but  stood  overwhelmed  with  won- 
der, silently  gazing  on  her. 

**  Speak  to  mc,  Tony,"  said  she,  in  her 
soft,  winning  voice,—*  speak  to  me  ;  tell  me 
by  what  curious  fortune  you  came  here.  Let 
us  sit  down  on  this  bank ;  our  carriage  is 
toiling  up  the  hill,  and  will  not  be  here  for 
some  time." 

*'  So  it  is  not  a  dream  !  "  sighed  he,  as  he 
sat  down  beside  her.  *<  I  have  so  little  faith 
in  my  brain  that  I  could  not  trust  it." 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  bewilderment 
still  remained  ;  and  so,  with  a  woman's  tact, 
she  addressed  herself  to  talking  of  what  would 
gradually  lead  his  thoughts  into  a  collected 
shape.  She  told  how  they  were  all  on  their 
way  to  the  south, — Naples  or  Palermo,  not 
certain  which, — somewhere  for  climate,  as 
Isabella  was  still  delicate;  that  her  father 
and  mother  and  sister  were  some  miles  be- 
hind on  the  road,  she  having  come  on  more 
rapidly  with  a  lighter  carriage.  **  Not  all 
alone,  though.  Master  Tony;  don't  put  on 
that  rebukeful  face.  The  lady  you  see  yon- 
der on  the  road  is  what  is  called  my  compan- 
ion,— the  English  word  for  duenna ;  and  I 
half  think  I  am  scandalizing  her  very  mueh 
by  this  conduct  of  mine,  sitting  down  on  the 
grass  with  a  brigand  chief,  and,  I  was  going 
to  say,  sharing  his  breakfieuit,  though  I  ba^e 
to  confess  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  ofier  it. 
Come,  Tony,  get  up,  and  let  me  present  yoa 
to  her,  and  relieve  her  mind  of  the  terrible 
thoughts  that  must  be  distressing  her." 

««  One    moment,    Alice,— one  moment," 
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said  he,  taking  her  hand.  **  What  is  this 
story  my  mother  tells  me?"  He  stopped, 
unable  to  go  on ;  bat  she  quickly  broke  in, 
*'  Scandal  travels  quickly,  indeed ;  but  I 
scarcely  thought  your  mother  was  one  to  aid 
its  journey." 

*'  She  never  believed  it,"  said  he,  dog- 
gedly. 

**  Why  repeat  it,  then?  why  give  bad 
money  a  currency  ?  I  think  we  had  better 
join  my  friend.    I  see  she  is  impatient." 

The  coldness  with  which  she  spoke  chilled 
him  like  a  wintry  Uast ;  but  he  rallied  soon, 
and  with  a  vigorous  energy  said,  **  My  moth- 
er no  more  believed  ill  of  you  than  1  did  ; 
and  when  I  asked  you  what  the  slander 
meant,  it  was  to  know  where  I  could  find  the 
man  to  pay  for  it." 

*'  You  must  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  this 
time,  Tony,"  said  she,  laughing.  <*  It  was 
a  woman's  story, — a  disappointed  woman, 
and  so,  not  so  very  blamable  as  she  might 
be ;  not  but  that  it  was  true  in  fitct." 

*»True,  Alice,— true?" 

•*  Yes  sir.  The  inference  from  it  was  the 
only  falsehood ;  but  really  we  have  had  too 
much  of  this.  Tell  me  of  yourself, — why 
are  you  here?  where  are  you  now  going?  " 

«<  You've  heard  of  my  exploits  as  a  messen- 
ger, I  suppose,"  said  Tony,  with  a  bitter 
laugh. 

**  I  heard,  as  we  all  heard  with  great  sor- 
row, that  you  loft  the  service,"  said  she, 
with  a  hesitation  on  each  word. 

"Left  it?  Yes;  I  left  to  avoid  being 
kicked  out  of  it.  I  lost  my  despatches,  and 
behaved  like  a  fool.  Then  I  tried  to  turn 
sailor,  but  no  skipper  would  take  me ;  and  I 
itid  turn  clerk,  and  half  ruined  the  honest 
fellow  that  trusted  me.  And  now  I  am 
going — in  good  truth,  Alice,  I  don't  exactly 
know  where,  but  it  is  somewhere  in  eearoh  of 
a  pursuit  to  fit  a  fellow  who  begins  to  feel  be 
is  fit  for  nothing." 

**  It  is  not  thus  your  friends  think  of  you, 
Tony,"  saicTsbe,  kindly. 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it,"  rejoined  he, 
bitterly  :  **  I  have  all  my  life  been  trying  to 
justify  an  opinion  that  never  should  have  been 
formed  of  me, — ay,  and  that  I  well  knew  I 
had  no  right  to." 

**  Well,  Tony,  come  back  with  us.  1  don't 
say  with  me,  because  I  must  be  triple  discreet 
for  some  time  to  come ;  but  come  back  with 
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papa;  he'll  be  overjoyed  to  have  yoa  with 
us." 

**  No,  no,"  muttered  Tony,  in  a  faint  whis- 
per;  <*  I  could  not,  I  could  not !  " 

"  Is  that  old  grudge  of  long  ago  so  deep 
that  time  has  not  filled  it  up?  " 

**  I  could  not,  I  could  not !  "  muttered  he, 
evidently  not  hearing  the  words  she  had  just 
spoken. 

'*  And  why  not,  Tony?  Just  tell  me  why 
not !  " 

*<  Shall  I  teU  you,  Alice  ?  "  said  he  ;  and 
his  lip  shook  and  his  cheek  grew  pale  as  he 
spoke,—"  shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

She  nodded ;  for  she,  too,  was  moved,  and 
did  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  "  said  he,  and  he  looked 
into  her  eyes  with  a  meaning  so  full  of  love, 
and  yet  of  sorrow,  that  her  cheek  became 
crimson,  and  she  turned  away  in  shame. 

"  No,  Tony,"  whispered  she,  fiuntly, 
"  better  not  say — what  might  pain  us  both, 
perhaps." 

"  Enough  if  you  know,"  said  he,  fi&intly. 

"There,  see  my  friend  has  lost  all  pa- 
tience; come  up  to  the  road,  Tony.  She 
must  see  that  my  interview  has  been  with  an 
English  gentleman  and  not  a  brigand  chief. 
Give  me  your  arm  and  do  not  look  io 
sulky." 

"  You  women  can  look  any  way  you  will," 
mumbled  he,  "  no  matter  what  you  may 
feel,— that  is,  if  you  do  feel." 

"  You  are  the  same  old  savage,  Tony,  as 
ever,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  I  never  got  my 
melon,  after  all.  Miss  Lister  ;  the  sight  of 
an  old  friend  was,  however,  better.  Let  me 
present  him  to  you — Mr.  Butler." 

"  Mr.  Tony  Butler?  "  asked  she,  with  a 
peculiar  smile  ;  and  though  she  spoke  it  low, 
be  heard  her,  and  said,  "  Yes ;  I  am  Tony 
Butler." 

"  Sir  Arthur  will  be  charmed  to  know  yoa 
are  here.  It  was  but  yesterday  he  said  he'd 
not  mind  taking  a  run  through  Oakbria  if 
we  only  had  you  with  us." 

"  I  have  said  all  that  and  more  to  him,  bat 
he  doesn't  mind  it,"  said  Alice. 

"  Is  this  fair,  Alice?  "  whispered  he. 

"  In  fact,"  resumed  she,  "  he  haa  nowbare 
particular  to  go  to,  provided  it  be  not  tba 
same  road  that  we  are  taking." 

"Is  this  kind,  Alice?"  whisperad  he 
again. 
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*<  And  though  I  have  told  him  what  pleas- 
ure it  would  give  us  all  if  he  would  turn 
back  with  us  "  — 

**  You'll  drive  me  to  say  it,'*  muttered  he 
between  his  teeth. 

**  If  you  dare,  sir,"  said  she,  in  a  low  but 
clear  whisper  ;  and  now  she  stepped  into  the 
carriage,  and  affected  to  busy  herself  with  her 
mufflers.  Tony  assisted  Miss  Lister  to  her 
place,  and  then  walked  round  to  the  side 
where  Alice  sat. 

''  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Alice?  *' 
said  he,  falteringly. 

**  1  certainly  am  not  pleased,"  said  she, 
coldly.  •*  There  was  a  time  I  had  not  to 
prcNs  a  wish  :  I  had  but  to  utter  it." 

*'  And  yet,  Alice,"  said  he,  leaning  over, 
and  whispering  so  close  that  she  felt  his 
breath  on  her  face, — **  and  yet  I  never  loved 
you  then  as  I  love  you  now." 

^'  You  have  determined  that  I  should  not 
repeat  ray  invitation,"  said  she,  leaning  back 
in  the  carriage  :  *'  1  must — I  have  no  help  for 
it — 1  must  say  Good-by  !  " 

**Good-by,"  said  he,  pressing  her  hand, 
from  which  he  had  just  drawn  off  the  glove, 
to  his  lips.  She  never  made  any  effort  to 
withdraw  it,  but  leaned  forward,  as  though 
to  conceal  the  action  from  her  companion. 

**  Good-by,  dearest  Alice,"  said  he  once 
more. 

*'  Give  me  my  glove,  Tony.  I  think  it 
has  fallen,"  said  she,  carefully,  as  she  leaned 
back  once  more. 

"  There  it  is,"  muttered  he  ;  "  but  I  have 
another  here  that  I  will  never  part  with;*' 
and  he  drew  forth  the  glove  she  had  thrown  on 
the  strand  for  him  to  pick  up — so  long  ago  ! 

'*You  will  see  papa,  Tony?"  said  she, 
drawing  down  her  veil;  **  you  can't  fail  to 
meet  him  before  night.  Say  you  saw  us. 
Good-by." 

And  Tony  stood  alone  on  the  mountain, 
and  watched  the  cloud  of  dust  that  rose 
behind  the  carriage,  and  listened  to  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  horses  till  the  sounds  died  off 
in  the  distance. 

»*  Oh  if  I  could  trust  the  whisper  at  my 
heart !  "  cried  he.  "  If  I  could — if  I  could 
— Vd  be  happier  than  I  ever  dared  to  hope 
for." 

CHAPTKR  L. 
THE  SOLDIER  OF  MISFORTUHB. 

TuK  littio  flicker  of  hope— faint  enough  it 
was— that  cheered   up  Tony's  heart  served 
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alsQ  to  indispose  him  with  Lady  Lyle  ;  for  he 
remembered,  fresh  as  though  it  had  been  the 
day  before,  the  sharp  lesson  that  lady  had 
read  him  on  the  **  absurd  pretensions  of  cer- 
tain young  gentlemen  with  respect  to  those 
immeasurably  above  them  in  station."  **  I 
am  not  in  a  humor  to  listen  to  the  second 
part  of  the  homily,  which  certainly  would 
not  be  the  less  pointed,  seeing  that  I  am  a 
wayfarer  on  foot,  and  with  my  knapsack 
strapped  behind  me."  It  gave  him  no  sense 
of  shame  that  Alice  should  have  seen  him 
thus  poor  and  humble.  He  never  blushed 
for  his  pack  or  his  hobnailed  shoes.  If  she 
could  not  think  of  him  apart  from  the  acci- 
dents of  his  condition,  it  mattered  very  little 
what  he  wore,  or  how  he  journeyed.  And 
as  he  cheered  himself  with  these  thoughts,  he 
gained  a  high  peak,  from  which  he  could  see 
the  pine-clad  promontory  of  Sestri,  some 
thousand  feet  down  below  him.  He  knew  the 
spot  from  description,  and  remembered  that  it 
was  to  be  one  of  his  resting-places  for  a  night. 
It  was  no  new  thing  for  Tony  to  strike  out 
his  own  line  across  country — his  was  a  prac- 
tised eye — to  mark  the  course  by  which  a 
certain  point  was  to  be  reached,  and  to  know, 
by  a  something  like  instinct,  where  a  ravine 
— where  a  river  must  lie — where  the  moun- 
tain-side would  descend  too  precipitously  for 
human  footsteps — where  the  shelving  decline 
would  admit  of  a  path — all  these  were  his ; 
and  in  their  exercise  he  had  that  sort  of  pride 
a  man  feels  in  what  he  deems  a  gift. 

This  same  pride  and  his  hope  together 
lightened  the  way,  and  he  went  forward  al- 
most happy  ;  so  that  once  or  twice  he  half 
asked  himself  if  Fortune  was  not  about  to 
turn  on  him  with  a  kindlier  look  than  she 
had  yet  bestowed  ?  When  about  a  mile  from 
the  high-road,  a  dull,  rumbling  sound,  like 
far-away  thunder,  caught  his  ear :  he  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  great  massive  carriage  of 
the  wealthy  Sir  Arthur  rolling  ponderously 
along,  with  its  six  horses,  and  followed  by  a 
dense  **  wake  "  of  dust  for  half  a  mile  be- 
hind. **  I  am  glad  that  we  have  not  met," 
muttered  he :  **  I  could  have  wished  to  see 
Bella,  and  speak  to  her.  She  was  ever  my 
fast  friend  ;  but  that  haughty  old  woman,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  pride  of  her  wealth,  would 
have  jarred  on  me  so  far  that  I  might  have 
forgotten  myself.  Why  should  my  poverty 
provoke  her  to  slight  me?  My  poverty  is 
mine,  just  as  much  as   any  malady  that 
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migbt  befall  me,  and  whose  fiuflerings  I  must 
bear  as  1  may,  and  cannot  ask  another  to  en- 
dure for  me.  It  may  try  me  to  stand  up 
against,  but  surely  it  is  no  burden  to  her ; 
and  why  make  it  seem  as  a  gulf  between 
us?"  Ah,  Master  Tony!  subtler  heads 
than  yours  have  failed  to  untie  this  knot. 
It  was  dusk  when  he  reached  Sestri,  and 
found  himself  in  the  little  ylne-clad  porch  of 
the  **  Angelo  d'Oro,*'  a  modest  little  inn  for 
foot- travellers  on  the  verge  of  the  sea.  He 
ordered  his  supper  to  be  served  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  fresh  foliage,  and  with  the 
pleasant  night- wind  gently  stirring  the  leaves. 

As  the  landlord  arranged  the  table,  he  in- 
formed Tony  that  another  traveller  had  oome 
a  short  time  before,  but  so  ignorant  of  the 
language  was  he,  that  he  was  only  served  by 
means  of  signs ;  and  he  seemed  so  poor,  too, 
that  they  had  scruples  about  giving  him  a 
bed,  and  were  disposed  to  let  him  pass  the 
night  under  the  porch. 

Tony  learned  that  the  traveller  had  only 
tasted  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  bread, 
and  then,  as  if  overcome  by  fiitigne  and  ex- 
haustion, dropped  off  asleep.  **  I  will  see 
him,"  said  he,  rising,  without  partaking  of 
the  soup  that  was  just  placed  before  him ; 
**  the  poor  fellow  may  perhaps  be  ill."  The 
landlord  led  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  house, 
where,  on  a  heap  of  chestnut  leaves,  the  usual 
bedding  of  the  cattle  in  these  regions,  a  large, 
strongly-built  man,  poorly  clad  and  travel- 
stained,  lay  sound  asleep.  Tony  took  the 
lantern  and  held  it  to  his  face.  How  was  it 
he  knew  the  features  ?  lie  knew  them,  and 
yet  not  the  man.  He  was  sure  that  the  great 
massive  brow  and  that  large  strong  cheek 
were  not  seen  by  him  for  the  first  time ;  and 
though  he  was  sorry  to  disturb  the  poor  fcl- 
iow*s  slumber,  he  could  not  control  his  im- 
patience to  resolve  the  doubt ;  and,  stooping 
down,  he  shook  him  gently  by  the  shoul- 
der. 

»•  What  is  it?"  cried  the  man,  starting 
up  to  a  sitting  posture ;  **  what  is  it  now?  " 

**  You  are  a  countryman  of  mine, "  said 
Tony,  «*  and  Pm  trying  to  think  if  we  have 
not  met  before." 

The  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  taking  the 
lantern  from  Tony's  hand,  held  it  up  to  his 
face.  *•  Don't  you  know  me,  sir  ?  "  cried  he ; 
"  don't  you  remember  me  ?  " 

«•  I  do,  and  I  do  not,"  muttered  Tony,  still 
^pncded. 
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*<  Don't  you  mind  the  day,  sir,  tbat  joa 
was  near  been  ran  over  in  London,  and  a 
man  pulled  you  out  just  as  the  horses  was  am 
topo'  you?" 

*<  And  are  you  the  man  7  Are  yon  the 
poor  fellow  whose  handle  I  carried  off?  " — 
but  he  stopped,  and,  grasping  the  man's 
hand,  shook  it  oordially  and  affectionately. 
"  By  what  chance  do  I  find  you  here? " 

The  man  looked  about,  as  if  to  see  that  he 
was  not  overheard ;  and  Tony,  marking  the 
caution  of  the  gesture,  said,  «*  None  can  an- 
derstand  us  here.  Don't  be  afraid  to  saj 
what  you  like,  but  first  of  all  oome  and  share 
my  supper  with  me." 

It  was  not  without  a  modest  rehietanee 
that  the  poor  fellow  took  his  seat  at  the  ta- 
ble ;  and  indeed  for  some  time,  so  overoonw 
was  he  by  the  honor  accorded  him,  that  be 
scarcely  ate  at  all.  If  Tony  Butler  was  no 
finished  conversationalist,  able  to  lead  the 
talk  of  a  dinner-table,  yet  in  the  tact  that 
pertains  to  making  intoroourse  with  an  infe- 
rior easy  and  familiar  he  had  not  many  hie 
equal ;  and  before  the  meal  was  finished,  he 
slapped  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said,  "  Rory  Quin,  here's  your  health,  and  a 
long  life  to  you !  " 

**  How  did  you  know  my  name,  nr?'* 
asked  the  poor  fellow,  whose  face  glowed 
with  delight  at  the  flattery  of  such  a  teoog* 
nition. 

'*At  first  I  did  not  trust  my  memory, 
Rory,  for  I  wrote  it  down  in  a  note-book 
I  have ;  and  after  a  while  I  learned  to  think 
of  you  so  often,  and  to  wish  I  might  meel 
you,  that  I  had  no  need  of  the  writing. 
You  don't  seem  to  remember  that  I  am  in 
your  debt,  my  good  fellow.  I  carried  off 
your  bundle,  and,  what  was  worse,  it  leB 
overboard  and  was  lost." 

«  It  couldn't  have  any  but  bad  luck,"  aaid 
Rory,  thoughtfully ;  **  and  maybe  it  was  just 
the  best  thing  oould  happen  it." 

There  was  a  touch  of  sorrow  in  what  be 
said  that  Tony  easily  saw ;  a  hidden  grief 
had  been  moved,  and  after  a  little  indaoe- 
ment  he  led  him  on  to  tell  his  story;  and 
which,  though,  narrated  in  Rory's  owa 
words,  it  occupied  hours,  may,  happily  for 
my  readers,  be  condensed  into  a  very  hiw 
sentences. 

Rory  had  been  induced,  partly  by  the  glo- 
rious oaoee  itself,  partly  throagb  the  glitter- 
ing prottiMB  of  petioiial  adfaseeaieoC,  to  o»> 
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list  for  foreign  aerrioe.  A  oertain  Major 
M'Caskej — a  man  that,  as  Rory  said,  would 
wile  the  birds  off  the  trees— -came  down  to 
the  little  village  he  lived  in  at  the  foot  of  the 
Galtee  Mountains ;  and  there  was  not  one, 
young  or  old,  was  not  ready  to  follow  him. 
To  hear  him  talk,  as  Rory  described,  was 
better  than  a  play.  There  wasn't  a  part  of 
the  world  ho  hadnH  seen,  there  wasn't  a 
great  man  in  it  he  didn't  know  ;  and  *'  what 
beat  all,"  as  Rory  eaid,  **  was  the  way  he 
bad  the  women  on  his  side."  Not  that  he 
was  a  fine-looking  man,  or  tall,  or  handsome, 
— far  from  it ;  he  was  a  little  **  crith  of  a 
crayture,"  not  above  five  feet  four  or  five, 
and  with  red  whiskers  and  a  beard,  and  a 
pair  of  eyes  that  seemed  on  fire ;  and  he  had 
a  way  of  looking  about  him  as  he  went,  as 
much  as  to  say,  **  Where's  the  man  that 
wants  to  quarrel  with  me?  for  I'm  ready  and 
willin'." 

••  I  wont  say,"  added  Rory,  with  a  touch 
of  hamility,  »*  that  one  like  your  honor  would 
have  thought  so  much  of  him  as  we  did.  I 
wont  say  that  all  the  fine  people  ho  knew, 
and  all  the  wonderful  things  he  did,  would 
have  made  your  honor  admire  him  as  I,  and 
others  like  me,  did.  Maybe,  indeed,  you'd 
have  found  out  it  was  lies  from  beginning  to 
end." 

<(  rm  not  so  sure  of  that,'*  mattered 
Tony ;  **  there  are  plausible  fellows  of  that 
sort  that  take  in  men  of  the  world  every 
day  !  "  And  Tony  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and 
puffed  his  cigar  in  silence,  doubtless  recalling 
one  such  adept  in  his  own  experience. 

**  Faix,  I'm  proud  to  hear  your  honor  say 
that !  "  cried  Rory.  **  I'm  as  glad  as  a 
pound-note  to  know  that  even  a  gentleman 
might  have  been  •  taken  in  '  by  the  major." 

**  I'll  not  go  that  far,  perhaps,"  remarked 
Tony,  "  as  regards  your  major ;  but  I  repeat 
that  there  are  certain  fellows  of  his  kind  who 
actually  have  imposed  on  gentlemen, — yes,  on 
gentlemen  who  were  no  fools  either.     But 
bow  was  it  he  tricked  you  ?  " 
I     Now  were  the   flood-gates  of  Rory's  elo- 
qnenoe  thrown  open,  and  for  above  an  hour 
j  did  be  revel,  as  only  an  Irishman  or  an  Ital- 
'  um  can,  in  a  narrative  of  cruel  vrrongs  and 
mmierited  hardships  ;  sufferings  on  land  and 
faflerings   at  sea ;   short  rations,  bad  lan- 
guage, and  no  pay.    Rory  was  to  have  been 
•o  olfioer,— a  captain  at  least;   and  when 
Hmj  landed  at  Anoona,  be  wif  marebed  away 
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hundreds  of  miles,  with  a  heavy  musket  and 
a  heavier  pack,  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
given  nothing  but  beans  and  oil  for  his  food, 
and  told  he'd  be  shot  if  he  grumbled.  Bat 
what  he  felt  most  of  all  was,  that  he  never 
knew  whose  service  he  was  in,  and  what  he  was 
going  to  fighting  for.  Now  it  was  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther,— Rory  was  ready  to  die  for  him  and  the 
blessed  Virgin  ;  now  it  was  the  King  of  Na- 
ples and  Saint  Somebody,  whose  name  he 
couldn't  remember,  and  that  Rory  felt  no 
enthusiasm  for.  At  one  moment  he  was  told 
the  pope  was  going  to  bless  the  whole  battal- 
ion, and  sprinkle  them  with  his  own  hand ;  and 
then  it  was  the  queen — and  purty  she  was, 
no  doubt — was  to  lead  them  on,  God  kno¥r0 
where !  **  And  that's  the  way  we  were  liv- 
ing in  the  mountains  for  six  weeks,  and  every 
time  they  paraded  us, — about  once  a  week, — 
there  would  be  thirty  or  forty  less  of  us; 
some  gone  off  to  be  sailors,  some  taking  to 
the  highway  as  robbers,  and  a  few  selling 
whatever  they  had  and  making  for  home.  At 
last  the  major  himself  came  down  to  inspect 
us, — ho  was  colonel  then,  and  covered  with 
gold,  and  all  over  stars  and  crosses.  We 
were  drawn  up  in  a  square  of  a  little  town 
they  call  Loretto  that  has  houses  on  three 
sides  of  it,  and  a  low  sea-wall  with  a  drop  of 
about  twenty  feet  to  the  sea.  I'll  not  forget 
the  place  to  my  dying  day. 

**  There  was  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  of  us  out  of  two  thousand  and  sixty, — 
the  rest  ran  away ;  and  when  the  major 
heard  the  roll  called,  I  thought  he'd  go  oat 
of  his  mind ;  and  he  walked  up  and  down  in 
front  of  us,  gnashiug  his  teeth  and  blaepbem- 
ing  as  never  I  heard  before.  <  Ye  scoundrels,' 
he  said  at  last,  <  you've  disgraced  me  eter- 
nally, and  I'll  go  back  to  the  Holy  Father 
and  tell  him  it's  curses  and  not  blessings  he'd 
have  to  give  you.* 

*<  This  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  I  cried 
out,  *  You'd  better  not !  » 

•*  *  Who  says  that  ?  '  cries  he.  «  Where's 
the  cowardly  rascal  that  hasn't  the  courage 
to  step  forward  and  repeat  these  words?' 
and  with  that  I  advanced  two  paces,  and  pat- 
ting my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  took  a  steady 
aim  at  him.  I  had  hixo  covered.  If  I  pulled 
the  trigger,  he  was  a  dead  man ;  but  I 
ooaMn't  do  it, — no,  if  I  got  the  whole  world 
for  it,  I  couldn't ;  and  do  you  know  why  ? — 
here  it  is,  then  :  It  was  the  way  be  stood  ap, 
boald  aod  straight,  with  one  band  on  his 
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breast,  and  the  other  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  he  cried  out,  *  Fire !  you.  scoundrel,  fire !  * 
Bad  luck  to  me  if  I  could  ;  but  I  walked  on, 
coTerlng  him  all  the  while,  till  I  got  withm 
ten  paces  of  the  wall,  and  then  I  threw  down 
my  musket,  and  with  a  run  I  cleared  it,  and 
jumped  into  the  sea.  He  fired  both  his  pis- 
tols at  me.  and  one  ball  grazed  my  head  ;  but 
I  dived  and  swam  and  dived  till  he  lost  «lght 
of  me  ;  and  it  was  half  an  hour  before  they 
got  out  a  boat ;  and  before  that  I  was  snug 
biding  between  the  rocks,  and  so  close  to  him 
that  I  could  hear  him  swearing  away  like 
mad.  When  it  was  dark,  I  crept  out,  and 
made  my  way  along  the  shore  to  Pesaro,  and 
all  the  way  here.  Indeed,  I  had  only  to  say 
anywhere  I  was  a  deserter,  and  every  one  wtia 
kind  to  me.  And  do  you  know,  sir,  no 
that  it^s  all  over,  Vm  glad  I  didn^t  shoot  bhu 
in  cold  blood?" 

*<  Of  course  you  are,"  said  Tony,  half 
sternly. 

**  But  if  I  am,"  rejoined  the  other, — "  if  I 
am  glad  of  it,  it*s  a'most  breaking  my  heart 
to  think  I'm  going  back  to  Ireland  without  a 
chance  effacing  him  in  a  fair  fight." 

*•  You  could  do  that,  too,  if  you  were  so 
very  anxious  for  it,"  said  Tony,  gravely. 
**  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?  And  how,  sir  ?  '* 
**  Easy  enough,  Rory.  I'm  on  my  way 
now  to  join  a  set  of  brave  fellows  that  arc 
going  to  fight  the  very  soldiers  your  major 
will  be  serving  with.  The  cause  that  he 
fights  for,  I  need  not  tell  you,  can't  be  a  very 
good  one." 

**  Indeed  it  oughtn't,"  said  Rory,  cau- 
tiously. 

«*  Come  along  with  me,  then  :  if  it's  only 
fighting  you  ask  for,  there's  a  fellow  to  lend 
us  on  that  never  balked  any  one's  fancy  tfmt 
way.  In  four  days  from  this  we  can  be  in 
the  thick  of  it.  I  don't  want  to  perpimde 
you  in  a  hurry,  Rory.  Take  a  day — tiito 
two — t^ree  days,  if  you  like,  to  think  of  it," 
**  I  wont  take  three  minutes.  I'll  ffjllow 
your  honor  to  the  world's  end!  and  if  it 
gives  me  a  chance  to  come  up  with  the  ma- 
jor, I'll  bless  the  hour  I  met  you." 

Tony  now  told  him — somewhat  more  am- 
biguously, I'm  afraid,  than  consisted  with 
perfect  candor — of  the  cause  they  were  going 
to  fight  for.  He  mado  the  most  of  thoic 
magical  words  so  powerful  to  the  Celtic 
heart, — oppression,  cruelty,  injustice ;  he 
imparted  a  touch  of  repeal  to  the  struggle  be- 


fore them ;  and  when  onoe  preesed  hard  by 
Rory  with  the  home  queetioD,  **  Which  side 
is  the  Holy  Father  ?  "  he  roughly  answered, 
'^  I  don't  think  he  has  much  to  say  to  it  one 
way  or  other." 

<*  Faix,  Pm  ashamed  of  myself,"  said 
Rory,  flushing  up ;  *'  and  I  ought  to  know 
that  what's  good  enough  for  your  honor  to 
fight  for  is  too  good  for  me." 

They  drained  the  last  glasses  of  their  flask 
in  pledge  of  their  compact,  and,  resolving  to 
keep  their  resting-time  for  the  sultry  heat  of 
the  day,  started  by  the  clear  starlight  for 
Genoa. 

•  CHAPTER  U. 

A  PIBOB  or  GOOn  TIDINOS. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  event  when 
Sam  M'Qruder  received  a  few  lines  from  Tony 
Butler,  saying  that  he  was  to  sail  that  morn- 
ing with  a  detachment  for  Garibaldi.  They 
were  bound  for  Marsala,  and  only  hoped  that 
they  might  not  be  caught  by  the  Neapolitan 
cruisers,  which  were  said  to  swarm  along  the 
coast.  **  I  suppose,"  he  writes,  *<  there's 
plenty  of  *  fight '  amongst  us  ;  but  we  are 
more  picturesque  than  decent-looking;  and 
an  honest  countryman  of  mine,  who  has  at- 
tached himself  to  my  fortunes,  tells  me  in 
confidence  that  *  they're  all  heathens,  every 
man  of  them.'  They  are  certainly  a  wild 
dare-devil  set,  whom  it  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
duce to  any  discipline,  and,  I  should  fear, 
impossible  to  restrain  from  outrage,  if  occa- 
sion offers.  We  are  so  crowded  that  we  have 
only  standing-room  on  dock,  and  those  below 
are  from  time  to  time  relieved  in  squads,  to 
oome  up  and  breathe  a  little  fresh  air.  The 
suffering  from  heat  and  thirst  was  bad  yes- 
terday, but  will  perhaps  be  less  at  sea,  with 
a  fresh  breeze  to  cool  us.  At  all  events',  do 
one  complains.  We  are  the  joUiest  black- 
guards in  the  world,  and  going  to  be  killed 
in  a  better  humor  with  life  than  half  the 
fine  gentlemen  feel  as  they  wake  in  the 
morning  to  a  day  of  pleasure. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  put  foot  oq 
again ;  for  I  own  I'd  rather  fight  the  N^ 
itans  than  live  on  in  such  close  companT 
ship  with    my    gallant    comrades.     If 
*  bowled  over,'  I'll  write  to  you  within^  a 
week  or  two.    Don't  forgot  me. — Yoiin^en 
•*  Tony  BuTL«E.»'» 

M'Gruder  was  carefully  plodding  his  way 
through  this  not  very  legible  document,  es» 
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ploriDg  it  with  a  zeal  that  vouched  for  his 
regard  for  the  writer,  when  he  was  informed 
that  an  English  gentleman  was  in  the  office 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Butler. 

The  stranger  soon  presented  himself  as  a 
Mr.  Culter,  of  the  house  of  Box  &  Colter, 
solicitors,  London,  and  related  that  he  had 
been  in  search  of  Mr.  Anthony  Butler  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  *'  I  was 
first  of  all,  sir,"  said  he,  •»  in  the  wilds  of 
Calabria,  and  thence  1  was  sent  o£f  to  the 
equally  barbarous  north  of  Ireland,  where  I 
learned  that  I  must  retrace  my  steps  over  the 
Alps  to  your  house?  and  now  I  am  told  that 
Mr.  Butler  has  left  this  a  week  ago." 

^*  Your  business  must  have  been  important 
to  require  such  activity,"  said  M'Gruder, 
half  inquiringly. 

**  Very  important  indeed  for  Mr.  Butler,  if 
I  could  only  meet  with  him.  Can  you  give 
any  hint,  sir,  how  that  is  to  be  accom- 
plished?" 

**  I  scarcely  think  you'll  follow  him  when 
I  tell  you  where  he  has  gone,"  saidM'Gruder, 
dryly.     *♦  lie  has  gone  to  join  Garibaldi." 

**  To  join  Garibaldi '  "exclaimed  the  other. 
**  A  man  with  a  landed  estate  and  thirty-six 
thousand  in  the  Three  per  Cents  gone  oflf  to 
Garibaldi  !  " 

"It  is  clear  we  are  not  talking  of  the 
same  person.  My  poor  friend  had  none  of 
that  wealth  you  speak  of." 

**  Probably  not,  sir,  when  last  you  saw 
him  ;  but  his  uncle,  Sir  Omerod  Butler,  has 
died,  leaving  him  all  ho  had  in  the  world." 

'*  I  never  knew  he  had  an  uncle.  I  never 
heard  him  speak  of  a  rich  relation." 

**  There  was  some  family  quarrel, — some 
estrangement,  I  don't  know  what ;  but  when 
Sir  Omerod  sent  for  me  to  add  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  he  expressed  a  great  wish  to  see  his 
nephew  before  he  died,  and  sent  me  oflf  to 
Ireland  to  fetch  him  to  him  ;  but  a  relapse 
of  Ijis  malady  occurred  the  day  after  I  left 
hiui,  and  he  died  within  a  week." 

Tiic  man  of  law  entered  into  a  minute  de- 
Birription  of  the  property  to  which  Tony  was 
to  hucceed.  There  was  a  small  family  estate 
in  Ireland,  and  a  large  one  in  England  ;  there 
was  a  considerable  funded  fortune,  and  some 
scattered  moneys  in  foreign  securities  ;  the 
whole  only  charged  with  eight  hundred  a  year 
on  the  life  of  a  lady  no  longer  young,  whom 
scandal  called  not  the  widow  of  Sir  Omerod 
Butler.     M'Gruder   paid  little  attention   to 
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these  details  ;  his  whole  thought  was  how  to 
apprise  Tony  of  his  good  luck, — how  call  him 
back  to  a  world  where  he  had  what  would 
make  life  most  enjoyable.  **  I  take  it,  sir/' 
asked  he  at  last,  '*  that  you  don't  fancy  a 
tour  in  Sicily?" 

**  Nothing  is  less  in  my  thoughts,  sir. 
We  shall  be  most  proud  to  act  as  Mr.  But- 
ler's agents,  but  I'm  not  prepared  to  expose 
my  life  for  the  agency." 

''  Then  I  think  I  must  go  myself.  It's 
clear  the  poor  fellow  ought  to  know  of  bis 
good  fortune." 

*'  I  suspect  that  the  Countess  BrancaleoDe, 
the  annuitant  I  mentioned,  will  not  send  to 
tell  him,"  said  the  lawyer,  smiling  ;  **  for  if 
Mr.  Butler  should  get  knocked  over  in  this 
ugly  business,  she  inherits  everything,  even 
to  the  family  plate  with  the  Butler  arms.' 

**  She  sha'n't,  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  M'Gru- 
der, firmly.     *♦  I'll  set  out  to-night." 

Mr.  Culter  passed  a  warm  eulogium  on 
this  heroic  devotion,  enlarged  on  the  beaatj 
of  friendship  in  general,  and  concluded  bj 
saying  he  would  step  over  to  his  hotel,  where 
he  had  ordered  dinner  ;  after  which,  he  would 
certainly  drink  Mr.  M'Gruder 's  health. 

*'  I  shall  want  some  details  from  you/' 
said  M'Gruder, — *'  something  written  and 
formal, — to  assure  my  friend  that  my  tidings 
are  trustworthy.  I  know  it  will  be  no  easj 
task  to  persuade  him  that  he  is  a  man  of  for- 
tune." 

*'  You  shall  have  all  you  require,  sir, — a 
copy  of  the  will,  a  formal  letter  from  our 
house,  reciting  details  of  the  property,  and, 
what  will,  perhaps,  impart  the  speediest  con- 
viction of  all,  a  letter  of  credit,  in  Mr.  But- 
ler*s  favor,  for  five  hundred  pounds  for  imme- 
diate use.  These  are  the  sort  of  proofs  that 
no  scepticism  is  strong  enough  to  resist.  The 
only  thing  that  never  jests,  whose  seriousness 
is  above  all  levity,  is  money  ;  "and  so  M 'Gra- 
der at  once  acknowledged  that  when  be  could 
go  fortified  with  such  testimonies,  be  defied 
all  doubt. 

His  preparations  for  departure  were  soon  . 
made.  A  short  letter  to  his  brother  explained 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  leaving  ;  a  longer  one 
to  Dolly  told  how,  in  his  love  for  ber,  he 
could  not  do* enough  for  her  friend ;  and  that, 
though  he  liked  Tony  well  for  his  own  sake, 
he  liked  him  far  more  as  the  **  adopted 
brother  and  old  playfellow  of  his  dearest 
Dolly." 
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Poor  fellow  !  he  wrote  ibis  from  a  full  heart, 
and  a  very  honest  one  too.  Whether  it  im- 
parted all  the  pleasure  he  hoped  it  might  to 
her  who  read  it,  is  none  of  our  proyince  tp 
tell.  It  is  only  ours  to  record  that  be  started 
that  night  for  Genoa,  obtained  from  a  friend 
— a  subordinate  in  the  government  employ- 
ment— a  letter  to  Garibaldi  himself,  and 
Bailed  with  an  agent  of  the  general's  in  charge 
of  a  supply  of  small-arms  and  ammunition. 

Tbey  were  within  thirty  miles  of  Sicily 
when  they  were  boarded  by  the  Neapolitan 
corvette  The  Veloce,  and  carried  off  pris- 
oners to  Palermo, — the  one  solitary  capture 
the  royal  navy  made  in  the  whole  of  that 
eventful  struggle. 

The  proofs  that  they  were  Garibaldians 
were  too  strong  and  too  many  for  denial  and 
for  a  day  and  a  half  their  fate  was  far  from 
hopeful.  Indeed,  had  the  tidings  of  the  first 
encounters  between  the  king's  forces  and  the 
buccaneer's  been  less  disastrous  than  tbey 
were,  the  prisoners  would  have  been  shot ; 
but  already  a  half  doubt  had  arisen  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  royal  troops.  This  and  that 
general,  it  was  rumored,  bad  resigned  ;  and 
of  those  who  remained,  it  was  said,  more 
than  one  had  counselled  **  concessions." 
Omindus  word  at  such  a  moment,  but  the 
presage  of  something  darker  and  more  omi- 
Dous  still. 

M^Gruder  bore  up  with  a  stout  heart,  and 
nothing  grieved  him  in  all  his  calamity  more 
than  the  thought  that  all  this  time  Tony 
might  be  exposing  his  life  as  worthless  and 
hopeless,  while,  if  he  only  knew  it,  he  had 
already  succeeded  to  what  men  are  content 
to  pass  their  whole  existence  to  grasp  and 
gain. 

Nor  was  he  inactive  in  his  imprisonment. 
He  wrote  letters  to  Garibaldi,  enclosing  others 
to  Tony  ;  he  wrote  to  all  the  consuls  he  could 
think  of;  to  the  minister  of  Naples,  or  to 
his  representative :  and  he  proclaimed  his 
right  as  a  **  civis  Romanus,"  and  threatened 
a  Palmerstonian  vengeance  on  all  and  every 
that  had  a  hand  in  curtailing  his  freedom. 

Id  this  very  natural  and  British  pursuit 
we  must  now  leave  him,  and  betake  ourselves 
to  other  cares  and  other  characters. 

CHAPTER  Lll. 
ON  Tm  CUIAJA  AT  NIOBT. 

Tea  night  had  just  closed  in  after  a  hot, 
Riltry  day  of  autumn  in  Naples^  as  Maitland 


and  Caffarelli  sat  on  the  sea-veall  of  the  Chi- 
aja,  smoking  their  cigars  in  silence,  appar- 
ently deep  in  thought,  or  sometimes  startled 
by  the  distant  shouts  and  criee  of  the  popu- 
lace who  crammed  the  Toledo  or  the  Quar- 
ter of  St.  Lucia ;  for  all  Naples  vras  now  io 
the  streets,  and  wild  songs  and  yells  resounded 
on  every  side. 

In  the  bay  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  but  the 
rapid  flash  of  lanterns,  as  they  rose  and  fell 
in  the  riggings,  showed  that  the  signal-man 
was  at  work,  and  that  messages  were  be- 
ing transmitted  and  replied  to  throughout  the 
squadron.  A  like  activity  seemed  to  prevail 
in  the  forts  above  the  city,  and  the  roll  of  the 
drum  and  the  bugle-cali  occasionally  oould 
be  heard  overtopping  all  other  sounds. 

•*  What  would  a  newly-come  traveller  say 
to  all  this  ?  "  said  Cafiarelli  at  last.  «<  Would 
he  think  it  was  a  city  about  to  be  attacked  by 
an  enemy,  or  would  he  deem  it  a  town  in 
open  revolt,  or  one  given  up  to  pillage  after 
the  assault?  I  have  seen  to-night  what 
might  confirm  any  of  these  impressions.'* 

**  And  all  three  are  present,"  said  Mait- 
land ,  moodily.  * «  Your  traveller  could  scarce- 
ly  be  more  puzzled  than  we  are." 

The  other  sighed  wearily,  and  Maitland 
went  on.  *•  What  do  you  trust,  or  whom? 
Is  it  these  noisy  legions  up  there,  who  only 
muster  to  disband  ;  or  that  gallant  fleet  that 
has  come  to  anchor,  only  the  more  easily  to 
surrender  and  change  its  flag  ?  " 

"There  may  be  some  traitors,  but  the 
great  majority,  I'll  swear,  will  stand  by  the 
king." 

»«  No ;  not  one  in  fifty, — not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. You  don't  seem  to  apprehend  that 
loyalty  is  not  a  sudden  instinct.  It  is  a 
thing  a  man  inherits.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
Carlo,  these  men  will  not  fight  to  keep  a  cer- 
tain set  of  priests  around  a  bigoted  old  queen, 
or  support  a  king  whose  highest  ambition  is 
to  be  a  Jesuit." 

*^  And  if  you  thought  so  meanly  of  the 
cause,  why  have  you  adopted  it  ?  " 

**  Because,  ill  as  I  think  of  the  court,  I 
hate  the  rabble  more.  Remember,  Gario," 
— and  now  he  spoke  in  a  rapid  and  marked 
tone, — •*  remember  that,  when  I  joined  yoa, 
I  deemed  myself  a  rich  man,  and  I  bad  my 
ambitions,  like  the  rest  of  yon.  Had  I 
known  what  I  now  know, — had  I  foreseen 
that  the  day  was  so  near  wherein  I  was  to 
find  myself  a  beggar  "— 
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<*  No,  DOjMaitland  ;  don't  say  ibis." 

**  And  why  not  say  it?  It  is  true.  Yoa 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  amongst  that  yelling 
rabble  there  is  none  poorer  than  myself;  and 
for  this  reason,  I  repeat,  I  might  have  chosen 
my  associates  more  wisely.  You  yourself 
Mtw  the  treatment  I  met  with  this  morning.'* 

*<  Ay,  but  bear  in  mind,  Maitland,  what 
was  the  provocation  you  gave.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  tell  a  king,  surrounded  by  his 
ministers  and  generals,  that  he  has  not  one 
loyal  and  true  man  in  his  train  ;  that,  what 
between  treachery  and  cowardice,  he  will  find 
himself  alone,  at  the  head  of  a  few  foreign 
regiments,  who  will  only  fight  to  cut  their 
way  through  towards  home." 

**  I  scarcely  went  so  far  as  this/'  said 
Maitland,  smiling. 

**  Did  you  not,  per  Bacco?  I  was  there 
and  heard  you.  You  accused  Laguila  to  his 
foce  of  being  bought,  and  named  the  sura  ; 
and  you  told  Cadorno  that  you  had  a  copy  of 
his  letter  promising  to  surrender  the  flagship 
to  Garibaldi."  ^ 

**  And  they  listened  to  me  with  an  admi- 
rable patience.*' 

**  I  donH  know  that ;  I  am  certain  Cador- 
no will  send  you  a  message  before  the  week 
is  over." 

**  And  why  not  before  the  day  was  over? 
Are  these  accusations  a  man  sleeps  upon  ?  " 

'*  The  king  commanded  them  both  to  reply 
to  your  charges  formally  and  distinctly,  but 
Dot  with  the  sword  ;  and  he  was  right  so 
far." 

**  At  all  events,  was  it  kingly  to  tell  me  of 
the  favors  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  me, 
and  to  remind  me  that  I  was  an  alien,  and 
unknown?  " 

•*  The  king  was  angry." 

**  He  was  angrier  when  I  handed  back  his 
patent,  and  told  him  that  I  did  not  care  to  bo 
the  last- made  noble  of  a  dynasty." 

**  It  was  outrageous.  I  was  shocked  to 
bear  you  ;  and  for  one  so  young,  I  was  struck 
with  the  dignity  with  which  he  heard  you." 

**  I  don't  think  he  understood  me  ;  he  was 
impassive,  because  he  did  not  know  he  was 
wounded.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  these 
things?  they  have  no  longer  the  faintest  in- 
terest for  me.  Except  yourself,  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  cause  I  care  for." 

**  This  is  a  mere  passing  depression,  my 
dear  Maitland.  All  things  seem  sad-colored 
to  joa  now.    Wait  till  to-morrow,  or  wait 
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till  there  be  a  moment  of  danger  and  yoa 
will  be  yourself  again." 
*  *'  As  for  that,  "  said  Maitland,  bitterly, 
**  I  am  terribly  myself  just  now.  The  last 
eight  or  ton  years  of  my  life  were  the  dream  ; 
now  is  the  awakenment.  But  cheer  up,  my 
old  friend  ;  I  will  stand  by  you,  though  I 
care  very  little  for  the  cause  you  fight  for. 
I  will  still  serve  on  the  staff,  and  play  onl 
my  part  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain." 

*'  What  a  strange  scene  that  council  was 
this  morning  !  "  said  Cafbrelli,  half  wishing 
to  draw  him  from  the  personal  theme. 

**  What  a  strange  thing  to  call  a  council, 
where  not  merely  men  walked  in  and  out  un- 
bidden, but  where  a  chance  traveller  could  sit 
down  amongst  the  king's  advisers,  and  give 
his  opinion  like  a  servant  of  the  crown  !  Do 
you  even  know  his  name?  " 

'<  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do ;  but  it  sounded 
like  Tchemicheff.  He  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube." 

**  And  because  he  routed  some  ill-disci- 
plined hordes  with  others  a  mere  shade  more 
civilized,  he  comes  here  to  impose  his  opinion 
on  our  councils,  and  tell  us  how  we  are  to  de- 
fend ourselves !  " 

**  I  did  not  hear  him  utter  a  word." 

**  No,  but  he  handed  in  a  paper  drawn  np 
by  himself,  in  which  he  recommends  the  king 
to  withdraw  all  the  forces  in  front  of  Capua, 
and  meet  these  marauders,  where  they  will 
least  like  to  fight,  in  the  open.  The  advice 
was  good, — even  though  it  came  from  a  bar- 
barian. In  street-fighting  your  buccaneer  is 
as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  a  regular.  All 
the  circumstances  of  the  ground  favored  him. 
Take  him,  however,  where  he  must  move  and 
manoeuvre, — where  he  will  have  to  form  and 
re-form, — to  dress  his  line  under  fire,  and  oe- 
casionally  change  his  flank, — then  all  the  odds 
will  be  against  him.  So  far  the  Scythian 
spoke  well.  His  only  miscalculation  was  to 
supposQ  that  we  will  fight  anywhere." 

*'  I  declare,  Maitland,  I  shall  lose  temper 
with  you.  You  can*t  surely  know  what  in- 
sulting things  you  say." 

**  I  wish  they  could  provoke  any  other  than 
yourself,  mio  caro.  But  come  away  from 
this.  Let  us  walk  back  again.  I  want  to 
have  one  more  look  at  those  windo¥rs  before 
I  go." 

**  And  are  yoa  really  in  love?  "  asked  tbe 
other,  with  more  of  astODisbment  in  bis  voioo 
tbaii  coriosity. 
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•*  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  make  her  believe 
it, — that's  all,"  said  he,  sadly ;  and  drawing 
bis  arm  within  his  friend's,  moved  on  with 
bent-down  head,  and  in  silence. 

**  I  think  your  friends  are  about  the  only 
travellers  in  Naples  at  this  moment,  and  in- 
deed none  but  English  would  come  here  at 
such  a  season.  The  dog-days  and  a  revolu- 
tion together  ought  to  be  too  much  even  for 
tourist  curiosity." 

Gaffarelli  went  on  to  describe  the  arrival 
of  the  three  heavily-laden  carriages  with 
their  ponderous  baggage  and  their  crowd  of 
servants,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  land- 
lord at  such  an  apparition ;  but  Maitland 
paid  him  no  attention, — perhaps  did  even  not 
hear  him. 

Twice  or  thrice  Gaffarelli  said  something 
to  arouse  notice  or  attract  curiosity,  even  to 
pique  irritability,  as  when  he  said,  **  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  seen  your  beauty,  for  I  saw 
two, — and  both  good-looking, — but  neither 
such  as  would  drive  a  man  distracted  out  of 
pure  admiration.  Are  you  minding  mo? 
Are  you  listening  to  me?  " 

**  No.  I  have  not  heard  one  word  you 
were  saying." 

**  Civil,  certainly ;  but,  seriously,  Mait- 
land, is  there  not  something  more  pressing 
to  do  at  this  moment  than  to  loiter  along  the 
Chiaja  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  closed  cur- 
tains within  which  some  blonde  angel  may 
be  taking  her  tea?" 

**  Go  home  and  I  will  join  you  later  on.  I 
have  given  orders  about  the  horses.  My  man 
will  have  all  in  readiness  by  daybreak.  You 
seem  to  roe  most  terribly  eager  to  have  your 
head  smashed.  The  king  ought  to  reward 
your  valor.  It  will  be  the  only  *  Gross '  he 
will  have  to  bestow." 

Gaffarelli  turned  impatiently  from  him  and 
walked  away. 

Maitland  looked  after  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  continued  his  way.  He  sauntered 
on,  rather  like  one  seeking  to  kill  time  than 
to  reach  a  goal,  and  once  or  twice  he  stopped, 
and  seemed  to  reflect  whether  he  would  go 
on.  At  last  he  reached  a  spot  where  a  broad 
path  of  light  streamed  across  the  street,  and 
extended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  garden  on  the  sca-sidc,  and,  looking 
suddenly  up,  he  saw  he  was  in  front  of  the 
great  hotel  of  Naples,  **  L'Universo."  The 
drawing-room  windows  were  open  on  a  long 
balcony,  and  Maitland  could  see  in  the  well- 


lighted  room  certain  figures  which  he  per- 
suaded himself  he  could  recognise  even 
through  the  muslin  curtains,  which  slightly 
moved  and  waved  in  the  faint  night-air.  Ab 
he  still  strained  his  eyes  to  mark  the  scene, 
two  figures  approached  the  window,  and 
passed  out  upon  the  balcony.  There  coold 
be  no  mistake :  they  were  Alice  and  her  sis- 
ter ;  and  so  perfect  the  stillness  of  the  air, 
and  so  thin  withal,  that  he  could  hear  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  though  not  tiaoe  their 
words. 

<*  Is  it  not  delicious  here,  Alice?'*  said 
Bella.  **  These  are  the  glorious  nights  of 
Italy  Maitland  used  to  tell  us  of, — so  calm,  so 
balmy,  and  so  starry." 

"What  was  that  Skeffy  was  saying  to  you 
about  Maitland  as  you  came  up-stairs?" 
asked  Alice,  sharply. 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  rumor  he  mentioned  that 
Maitland  had  quarrelled  with  the  court 
party.  He  had  advised  something,  or  re- 
jected something ;  in  fact,  I  paid  little  atten- 
tion, for  I  know  nothing  of  these  Italian  plots 
and  schemes,  and  I  like  Maitland  mnch  bet- 
ter when  he  does  not  speak  of  them." 

**  Is  he  here  now,  do  you  know  ?  " 

<*  Yes ;  Skeff  said  he  saw  him  this  morn- 
ing." 

*<  I  hope  and  pray  he  may  not  hear  that 
we  have  arrived.  I  trust  that  we  may  not 
see  him." 

•*  And  why  so,  Alice,  dearest?  " 

*»  Gan  you  ask  me  !  " 

'^  I  mean,  why  not  receive  him  on  the 
terms  of  an  easy  intimacy  ?  A  person  of  his 
tact  is  always  quick  enough  to  appreciate  the 
exact  amount  of  favor  he  is  held  in." 

^*It  is  of  myself  I  am  thinking, — not  of 
him,"  said  she,  with  something  of  resentment 
in  her  tone. 

"  If  you  speak  this  way,  Alice,  I  shall  fas- 
lieve  that  you  care  for  him." 

*'The  greater  mistake  yours,  my  dear 
Bella." 

**  Well, — that  you  did  once  care  for  bun, 
and  regret  the  fact,  or  regret  the  change, — 
which  is  it?" 

»* Neither,  on  my  honor!  He  interested 
me — I  own  to  that ;  but  now  that  I  know  his 
mystery,  and  what  a  vulgar  mystery  it  is,  I 
am  half  ashamed  that  I  even  felt  an  interest 
in  him." 

*»  Gossip  would  say  you  did  more.  Alios, — 
that  you  gave  him  encouragement." 
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**  What  an  odious  word  yoa  have  impressod 
into  your  service !  but  I  deny  it ;  nor  was 
be  one  to  want  it.  Your  adventurer  never 
does." 

**  Adventurer !  " 

**  I  mean  it  in  its  least  offensive  sense ; 
bat  I  really  see  no  reason  why  this  man^s 
name  is  to  persecute  me.  I  left  Ireland  half 
to  avoid  it.  I  certainly  need  not  encounter 
it  here.'* 

**  And  if  you  meet  him?" 

*'  1  shall  not  meet  him.  I  don't  intend  to 
go  out  so  long  as  we  are  here,  and  I  trust  I 
can  refuse  to  receive  him  when  at  home.'' 

**  I  had  almost  said,  Poor  fellow  !  " 

<*Say  it  by  all  means;  compassionate, — 
console  him,  too,  if  Skeff  has  no  objection." 
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*»  Oh,  Alice !  " 

**  Your  own  fiiult,  Bella,  if  I  say  provok- 
ing things.  No,  mamma,"  added  she,  to 
some  remark  from  within  ;  **  our  secrets,  as 
you  call  them,  cannot  be  overheard  ;  for, 
first  of  all,  we  are  talking  English  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, there  is  no  person  whatever  in  the 
street." 

Lady  Lyle  now  made  her  appearance  on 
the  balcony,  and  soon  afterwards  they  all  re- 
entered the  room.  Maitland  sat  hours  long 
on  the  stone  bench,  watchiog  with  intense 
eagerness  as  a  shadow  would  pass  or  repass 
behind  the  curtains,  and  there  he  remained 
till  all  the  lights  were  out  in  the  hotel  and 
the  whole  house  sunk  in  silence. 


Sport  and  Sport. — There  is  a  sweet  bird, 
much  of  which  was  eaten  on  the  29th  of  lost 
month,  a  bird  which  is  usually  aocompanied  at 
table  by  apple-sauce,  in  addition  to  sage  and 
onions.  A  maxim  of  ancient  wisdom  and  prover- 
bial philosophy  declares  that  the  condiment  which 
is  proper  fur  the  female  bird  of  this  description  is 
also  proper  for  the  male.  The  moral  rule  which 
corresponds  to  this  canon  of  cookery  is  not  al- 
ways 80  religiously  observed  as  it  might  be  by 
those  administrators  of  the  law  who  are  for  the 
most  part  deservedly  called  Justices,  but  who,  in 
some  instances,  can  be  so  termed  only  with  ironi- 
cal justice. 

At  the  Marylebone  Police  Court,  the  other  day, 
a  boy  named  Henry  Radford  was  cited  by  one 
Rutherford,  an  Officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  before  Mr.  Mans- 
field, charged  with  cruelty  to  a  cat. 

The  boy,  at  play  with  a  lot  of  other  boys,  had 
tossed  the  cat  some  fifteen  feet  into  the  air,  whence 
it  tdW  and  broke  its  buck. 

Rutherford  said  **  that  it  was  not  usual  for 
the  society  to  take  up  cases  against  children  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  but  they  considered 
this  to  be  a  case  so  peculiar  that  they  felt  bound 
to  prosecute."  The  peculiarity  of  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  adduc(xl  to  prove  it,  ap- 
peani  to  be  comprised  in  the  foregoing  statement 
Sentencing  the  puerile  prisoner, — 

**  Mr.  Mansfield  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity 
boys  could  be  found  who  were  so  cruel.  He 
would  commit  the  prisoner  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection for  one  month,  with  bard  labor." 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  cat  was  not  thrown 
into  the  air  by  Master  Henry  Radford  simply  to 
test  the  truth  of  the  popular  saying  that  a  oat 


will  always  fall  on  her  legs.  The  magistrate  wm 
surely  satisfied  that  the  child  meant  to  hurt  the 
cat. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  that  boys  under 
fourteen  should  be  taught  that  it  is  wrong  to 
break  a  cat*s  back.  But  any  respectable,  if  rag- 
ged, school,  is  fitter  to  instruct  them  in  humanity 
than  that  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  hard 
labor. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  difference  between  shoot- 
ing stags,  or  hares  and  rabbits,  so  as  to  break 
their  bones,  and  wantonly  killing  cats.  But 
there  is  also  a  similarity.  The  difference  is  that, 
whereas  venison,  hare,  and  rabbit  are  good  for 
food,  cat  is  not,  whatever  foreigners  may  say  to 
the  contrary.  The  similarity«is  that  the  stags, 
hares,  and  rabbits  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oats 
on  the  other,  are  killed  for  sport.  The  gentry  of 
]*]ngland  have  certainly  an  excuse  for  shooting 
game,  which  street-boys  have  not  for  killing  cats. 
When  a  nobleman  kills  several  hundred  hares  in 
a  battue,  to  be  sure  he  shatters  the  spine  of  many 
a  poor  puss  which  is  just  as  sensitive  as  one  of 
the  fel'me  species.  But  then  poor  puss,  the  ro- 
dent, is  edible,  whereas  the  carnivorous  poor 
puss  is  carrion.  We  know  that  my  lord  bears 
that  steadily  in  mind  while  he  is  out  shooting, 
and  considers,  with  just  complacency,  that  he  is 
not  practising  wanton  cruelty  on  animals.  Still, 
he  kills  them  for  amusement, — so  to  speak,  for 
fun.  Therein  lies  the  resemblance  between  the 
noble  sportsman  and  the  street  boy.  If  the  re- 
semblance is  close,  is  the  difference  so  wide  as  to 
make  a  grandee  worthy  of  having  his  amateur 
butcher-work  recorded  in  the  journals  to  his  glory 
and  renown,  but  an  urchin,  for  amusing  himseLT 
in  the  same  but  a  very  much  smaller  way,  de- 
serve the  treedmill  7 — Punch, 
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From  The  Satordaj  Beriew. 
SACRED  LATIN  POBTRY.* 
Seldom  does  a  second  edition  come  before 
the  public  with  better  claims  to  a  hearty  wel- 
come than  this  of  Dr.  Ticnch's  ''  Sacred  Lat- 
in Poetry,"  When,  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
first  edition  was  put  forth  from  the  vicarage 
of  Itchenstoke,  there  was  a  somewhat  hazy 
notion  in  the  minds  of  English  clergymen 
generally  as  to  the  stores  and  storehouses  of 
bymnology  which  had  existed  from  of  old. 
Some  few,  indeed,  bad  cultivated  the  study 
more  or  less,  and  had  sought  material  for 
hymns  in  the  vulgar  tongue  from  the  editions 
of  Prudentius,  St.  Ambrose,  or  St.  Bernard, 
which  were  to  be  found  in  old  libraries.  But 
the  reign  of  Evangelicism  had  discounte- 
nanced debts  incurred  in  this  quarter.  The 
knowledge  of  the  rich  repertories,  the  access 
to  the  splendid  mines,  in  which  an  abun- 
dance  of  treasure  in  this  kind  lay  hid,  was 
opened,  it  may  truly  be  said,  to  the  mass  of 
the  educated  clergy  by  the  first  edition  of 
the  volume  of  which  we  now  welcome  the  re- 
publication. It  did  not,  indeed,  profess  to 
be  aught  beyond  a  selection.  It  aimed  rather 
at  pointing  the  way  to  others  than  at  map- 
ping out  or  exhibiting  in  detail  the  contents 
of  the  mine.  The  editor's  object  was  to  fur- 
nish specimens  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
whole, — to  produce  nuggets  as  samples  of 
the  fine  gold  to  be  dug  up  by  such  as  should 
choose  to  devote  their  energy  to  the  task. 
But  so  well  was  the  aim  fulfilled,  so  clearly 
was  the  history  of  Latin  bymnology  traced 
back  in  the  introductory  chapters,  so  attrac- 
tive were  the  samples  produced  of  old  and 
magnificent  hymn-work,  that  the  result  was 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  whole  subject. 
The  able  and  copious  Thesaurus  of  Daniel 
found  its  way  into  country  parsonages,  and 
into  the  hands  of  scholars.  Magazines  began 
to  publish  translations  of  hymns,  instead  of 
choruses  from  Greek  plays  ;  the  rare  leisure 
of  those  clergymen  whose  poetic  vein  was  not 
yet  frozen  and  dried  up  was  directed  to  a  new 
and  a  congenial  pursuit ;  and  in  due  time 
the  full  fruitage  appeared  in  the  "  Hymns, 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  which  mark  a  distinct 
epoch  in  English  bymnology,  and  bid  fair  to 
supersede  all  other  collections  for  use  in  the 

*  **  Sacred  Latin  Poetry.^'  Selected  and  arranged 
for  use,  with  Notes  and  Introduction.  By  R.  C. 
Trench,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Second  Edi- 
tion. London  and  Cambridge:  Maomillan  4  Co. 
1864. 


services  of  the  church.  It  is  not  too  mach 
to  say  that  Dr.  Trench's  volume  was  the  pi- 
lot-engine  which  brought  in  the  remarkable 
collection  to  which  we  refer.  Of  this  any 
one  may  assure  himself  who  will  set  the  two 
books  side  by  side,  and  note  in  the  English 
volume  its  many  scholarly  counterparts  ot 
the  Latin  originals.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  may  dwell  with  just  satisfaction  on 
the  work  which  his  first  edition  pioneered, 
whilst,  in  the  demand  for  a  second  edition,  he 
has  the  best  earnest  of  the  success  of  the  aim 
he  had  at  heart.  Since  1849,  the  date  of  the 
first  edition,  much  increased  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  Latin  bymnology,  and  of  this 
it  has  been  the  editor's  labor  of  love  to  avail 
himself  in  the  interval.  The  German  edition 
of  Mone,  the  two  supplementary  volumes  of 
Daniel,  M.  Gau tier's  discovery  of  many  hith- 
erto unpublished  hymns  of  Adam  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, and  the  labors  of  Mr.  Neale,  both  as  an 
editor  and  as  a  translator,  have  supplied  fresh 
material,  evoked  doubtless  by  a  demand 
which  is  a  gauge  of  the  increased  popularity 
of  the  whole  subject.  It  should  be  added 
that  another  result,  due  in  part  to  Dr. 
Trench's  **  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,"  has  been 
the  gradual  cessation  of  that  fear  which 
haunted  so  many  until  late  years,  of  imbib- 
ing Romanism  with  the  bymnology  which  is 
the  heritage  of  the  whole  western  church. 
By  a  careful  sifting  and  wise  choice  the  edi- 
tor proved  that  English  Churchmen  need  not 
be  debarred  from  the  ^*  immortal  heritage" 
of  the  universal  church,  through  the  bug- 
bear of  their  having  found  their  way  into  the 
Roman  breviary.  Intelligence  and  charity 
have  advanced  pari  passu,  nor  will  any,  save 
the  most  unlettered  persons,  shudder  any  lon- 
ger at  the  thonght  that  something  may  be 
learned,  some  riches  be  borrowed,  from  the 
varied  storehouse  of  mediaeval  theology.  To 
furnish  the  wheat  without  the  tares,  the 
wine  untainted  by  its  lees.  Dr.  Trench  has 
been  the  better  able  through  the  license  he 
has '  allowed  himself  of  thinning  each  poem 
which  he  sets  before  his  readers, — a  license 
which  he  deems  justifiable  where  the  object 
is  rather  to  provide  a  personal  and  devotional 
help  than  to  give  a  chronological  accoont  of 
Latin  ecclesiastical  poets  and  poetry.  The 
gain  derived  from  this  is  such  as  to  compen- 
sate the  loss  of  an  historical  arrangement 
which  we  can  imagine  might  have  been 
more  welcome   to  the   scholar,  and  more 
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intoresting   in   an   archaeological  point  of 
▼iew. 

To  those  not  yet  acquainted  with  it,  we 
commend  Dr.  Trench's  Introduction  as  a  lu- 
cid and  succinct  account  of  the  differences  in 
form  and  spirit  between  the  Latin  classical 
and  sacred  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  these.  Ho  urges  that  accent- 
uated and  not  quantitative  poetry  was  in- 
digenous in  the  Latin  tongue ;  that  it  was 
the  introduction  of  Greek  models  which  for 
a  time  naturalized  the  hexameter,  the  Sap- 
phic, and  the  alcaic ;  and  that  long  prior  to 
these  existed  the  Saturnian  and  old  Italian 
▼erses,  of  a  loosely  defined  number  of  sylla- 
bles, not  metrically  disposed,  but  with  places 
accentually  marked  on  which  the  stress 
should  be  laid.  At  the  decadence  of  Roman 
classical  literature,  the  old  and  popular 
rhythm  came  up  again  with  its  ante-classical 
words  and  speech,  such  as  are  found  in  At- 
tins  and  Naevius,  and  reappear  in  Pruden- 
tius  and  Tertullian.  It  was  natural  that 
Christian  hymnists  should  seize  the  opportu 
nity  of  abandoning  metres  identified  with  a 
heathen  worship  and  an  impure  mythology, 
and  of  adopting  for  their  holier  themes  a 
rhythmical  system  which  had  a  previous  ex- 
istence on  the  lips  and  in  the  memories  of 
the  people.  Such  a  system  readily  became  1 
part  of  a  religion  which  aimed  at  embracing 
the  poor  and  unlettered ;  it  suited  an  age 
which  grew  less  tolerant  of  arbitrary  rules  of 
quantity  in  proportion  as  classical  literature 
waned  ;  and,  moreover,  as  hymns  were  to  be 
sang  by  the  whole  congregation,  it  is  clear 
that  the  accentual  value  of  wordd  would  be 
more  easy  to  apprehend  and  bear  in  mind 
than  the  uncertain  laws  of  an  obsolete  pros- 
ody. In  regard  to  the  other  point  of  differ- 
ence,— rhyme, — Dr.  Trench  is  very  happy 
in  showing  that  it  was  of  earliest  date  at 
Rome,  and  that,  though  the  introduction  of 
Greek  literature  to  a  great  extent  thrust  it 
aside  for  a  time,  it  kept  occasionally  crop- 
ping out  all  the  while  in  the  pages  of  Roman 
classical  writers.  Its  revival  in  the  third  and 
fourtli  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  was  but 
the  budding  afresh  of  a  germ  laid  in  versifi- 
cation already  existing  ;  and  it  is  a  reasona- 
ble supposition  that,  like  accentual  arrange- 
ment, rhyme  also  was  intended  as  a  make- 
weight for  slackness  of  metrical  observance. 
The  statement  of  Dr.  Guest  that  ♦*  the  Ro- 
mant  were  confessedly  ignorant  of  rhyme  " 
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is  ably  combated  by  Dr.  Trench  ;  and  indeed, 
we  are  the  more  interested  in  siding  with  the 
views  of  the  latter,  because  another  dictam 
of  the  former — namely,  *<  that  no  people  ever 
adopted  an  accentual  rhythm  without  adopt- 
ing rhyme  also'' — seems  to  us  a  two-edged 
sword  which  the  claims  of  both  accent  and 
rhyme  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Latin  poetry 
must  necessarily  encounter. 

But,  whatever  the  antiquity  of  accented 
and  rhymed  Latin  poetry,  the  volume  before 
us  should  make  us  thankful  that  it  has  come 
down  to  us  in  such  fulness  and  richness  aa 
the  specimens  which  it  contains  indicate. 
Classical  poetry,  beautifully  cold  and  statu- 
esque, has  nothing  to  draw  forth  fervor  of 
devotion,  or  to  kindle  the  fires  of  love  and 
gratitude, — nothing  to  bring  near  the  reali- 
ties of  death  and  judgment  and  the  world  be- 
yond, for  the  admonishing  of  the  godless  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  faithful.  The 
church  hymns  achieve  all  this  in  the  mar- 
vellously vivid  dimeters  of  Thomas  of  Celano, 
and  the  noble  fifteen -syllable  triplets  of  Pe- 
ter Damiani.  These  are,  indeed,  later  Chria- 
tian  poets ;  but  Prudentius  in  his  Hymn  on 
Cock-crow,  which  we  miss  in  Dr.  Trench's 
collection  as  well  as  in  the  **  Sal  veto,  flores 
Martyrum,"  which  he  gives  us,  and  St.  Am- 
brose, with  his.  grand  simplicity,  suffice  to 
show  how  great  an  advance  toward  life  and 
reality  had  been  made  even  while  accent  was 
still  the  sole  or  chief  substitute  for  the  clas- 
sical system  of  quantity.  Of  the  earliest 
Christian  poets  the  present  collection  does 
not  give  many  specimens.  A  chronological 
arrangement,  which  was  beside  the  purpose 
of  the  work,  might  probably  have  introduced 
more  of  their  remains.  Though  not  so  fin* 
iohed  as  the  compositions  of  a  later  period, 
with  which  the  volume  of  Dr.  Trench 
abounds,  they  have  a  special  interest  as  pro- 
ductions of  an  age  comparatively  near  to  the 
apostolic  times,  and  a  value,  in  proportion, 
attaching  to  their  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with 
a  selection  which  has  provided  such  materials 
for  an  intellectual  feast  as  those  which  lie 
before  us.  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  St.  Bernard, 
Jacob  de  Benedictis,  Hildebert,  Damiani, 
are  but  a  few  names,  representing  most  fi^ 
mous  contributors  to  Latin  hyronologyin  the 
later  centuries,  which  are  presented  in  these 
pages.  It  has,  however,  struck  us  that  an 
j  undue  preference  is  shown  to  the  hymns  of 
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Adam  of  St.  Victor,  which  for  the  most  part 
abound  in  mysticism,  and  revel  in  such  an 
exccR8  of  ohecure  and  scholastic  allusion  as 
must  exclude  them  from  the  wide  popularity 
of  many  simpler  hymns.  Many  of  them  defy 
translation,  through  the  superabundance  of 
conceits ;  many,  if  they  could  be  translated, 
would  be  distasteful  to  modem  mindft,  owipg 
to  a  surfeiting  accumulation  of  typical  applica- 
tions of  Scripture.  Dr.  Trench  admits  that 
this  is  a  fault  in  his  faTorite  hymnist,  but 
bo  probably  thinks  that  compensating  excel- 
lences entitle  this  writer  to  an  exceptionally 
large  space  in  his  extracts  from  **  Sacred  Latin 
Poetry."  Doubtless,  too,  this  prominence 
may  be  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  discov- 
ery of  so  many  unpublished  poems  of  Adam 
of  St.  Victor,  by  M.  Gautier ;  but,  for  our 
own  part,  we  could  have  preferred  to  see  a 
larger  selection  from  the  abundant  materials 
furnished  by  Daniel  and  Mono.  More  of 
Prudentius,  of  Fortunatus,  and  of  Ambrose 
would  have  been  acceptable,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  omission  of  these  is  due  to  the 
assumption  that  the  works  of  these  Christian 
poets  are  better  known  than  we  believe  them 
to  be.  It  may  be  that  the  editor's  tone  of 
mind  and  study  inclines  to  the  deeper  and 
more  spiritual  cast  which  stamps  Adam  of 
St.  Victor's  remains,  whereas  the  modem 
mind  affects  rather  the  simple  and  yet  vigor- 
ous, the  grand  and  outspoken,  lyrics  of  other 
Christian  poets.  Of  the  newly-found  hymns, 
one  of  the  finest  is  that  on  the  Nativity,  be- 
ginning, **  Potcstate  non  naturS  "  (p.  Ill) ; 
while,  of  the  old,  none  is  better  than  that  on 
St.  Stephen  (p.  212).  The  obscurity  and 
depth  of  allusion  in  many  stanzas  of  this  poet 
have,  however,  this  result, — that  they  test 
Dr.  Trench's  powers  as  an  intcrpretator  and 
annotator ;  and  here  bis  merits  are,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  considerable.  The  darker  the 
passage,  the  more  valuable  is  the  skill  by 
which  light  is  conveyed  into  it.  For  this 
part  of  his  work  the  editor  deserves  high 
praise.  For  instance,  upon  the  obscure  pas- 
sage which  opens  Adam  of  St.  Victor's  Hymn 
on  John  the  Evangelist  (p.  71), — 

*•  Verbi  vere  substantivi, 
Caro  cum  sit  in  declivi 

Temporis  angustia, 
In  roternis  verbum  annis 
Permanero  nos  Joannis 
Dooet  theologia — 

kie  interpretation  is  decidedly  preferable  to 


that  of  Mr.  Neale,  who  takes  <«cBio'*  to 
mean  the  flesh, which  the  Word  took  upon 
him  ;  whereas  Dr.  Trench  understands  it  of 
the  world  and  **  all  that  is  io  and  of  the 
world,"  and  freely  translates  thus :  "  The 
theology  of  John  teaches  us  that  while  the 
flesh  declines,  wastes,  and  decays,  the  word 
of  the  •  Word  '  (verbum  Verbi) ,  all  which 
Christ  utters,  endures  for  everlasting  years, 
shall  never  pass  away. "  So,  again,  he  throws 
the  exact  amount  of  needful  light  on  the  con- 
cluding line  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor's  Hymo 
on  the  Nativity  (pp.  111-13),  **  Denom  oom- 
plens  numerum,"  when  he  refers  it  to  the 
ten  pieces  of  silver  (Luke  xv.  8-10) ,  the  lost 
one  of  which  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
race  of  man,  while  the  nine  were  the  nine 
ranks  of  angels  that  had  stood  in  their  first 
obedience.  On  v.  45  of  the  same  poet*s 
hymn  on  the  Epiphany  (p.  123),  "  Ad  pec- 
catum  prius  prona,"  Dr.  Trench  acatelj 
builds  a  refutation  of  the  French  translator's 
theory  that  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  not  the 
church,  is  the  Bride  referred  to  in  the  later 
stanzas.  And  not  only  when  handling  the 
poems  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  but  in  editing 
the  whole  of  his  selections,  he  has  exhibited 
rare  critical  acumen  and  interpretative  sa- 
gacity. His  grounds  for  retaining,  as  the 
third  line  of  the  **Die8  Irsd,"  the  verse 
'*  Teste  David  cum  Sibylld,"  sometimes  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  a  sibyl  is  a 
strange  witness  to  Christian  truth  (see  p. 
297),  illustrate  this,  as  well  as  his  deep  re- 
flection and  learning.  Here  and  there  we 
note  a  little  severity  in  judging  of  the  accu- 
racy of  Daniel,  and  where — at  p.  93,  v.  29 
— he  blames  that  useful  editor  for  printing 
**  multos  tenet  "  instead  of**  multus  terret " 
in  a  poem  of  Pistor,  a  question  might  arise 
whether  he  should  not  himself  adopt  multo5, 
and  whether  be  should  not  refer  to  St.  Luke 
1.  65,  and  not  i.  69.  In  some  hymns,  too, 
such  as  that  of  Prudentius,  **  In  exsequiis 
defunctorum,"  he  might  well  have  been  less 
chary  of  note  and  comment.  The  meanings 
of  such  words  as  "  aBnigmata  vultiis,"  v.  20, 
and  »*  pugilli,"  v.  28,  would  have  been  fit 
subjects  of  a  note  for  such  readers  as  have 
not  Ducange,  or  suchlike  lexicons,  to  refer 
to.  It  is  curious,  moreover,  that  in  qaoting 
Obbarius  as  the  most  recent  editor  of  Pra- 
dentius,  the  archbishop  seems  to  have  OTer- 
looked  the  very  meritorious  edition  of  Albert 
Dreesel,  Leipsio,  1860. 
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Ooe  or  two  improvements  might,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  have  enhanced  the  valae  of 
tbiH  already  valuable  book.  It  would  have 
worn  a  more  popular  aspect,  bad  it  contained 
fuller  references  to  the  loving  diligence  of 
English  translators  and  adapters  who,  at  va- 
rious periods,  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
gems  of  Latin  hjmnology.  A  little  is  said  of 
the  numerous  attempts  to  clothe  the  **  Dies 
lr£B  ''  in  an  English  garb ;  and  we  are  told 
briefly  of  Tusser's  translation  of  Jacopone's 
**  Cur  mundus  militat,*'  and  Sylvester's  ver- 
sion of  Damiani's  **  Glory  and  Joys  of  Para- 
dise/' But  a  great  deal  more  might  have 
been  done  in  this  way,  in  pointing  out  more 
or  less  successful  imitations  of  other  hymns, 
— an  important  help  and  encouragement  tow- 
ard fresh  labors  in  the  same  field.  Alford's 
version  of  the  **  Dies  Irse,"  W.  Hammond's 
of  the  *'  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,"  Chandler's 
of  the  **  Angulare  Fundamentum,''  and  a 
recent  anonymous  version  of  St.  Bernard's 
**  Jesu,  dulcis  memoria,"  have  been  admitted 
by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  into  bis  Book  of 
Praise.  And  in  the  318th  page  of  that  de- 
lightful manual  will  be  found  a  noble  ver- 
sion by  Mr.  Isaac  Williams  of  part  of  the 
hymn  of  Prudentius  *'  On  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead,"  which  is  as  close  and  as  truthful  as 
it  is  elegiac  and  touching  in  its  rhythm. 
The  last  verse  of  it  may  serve  as  a  sample, 
and  prove  its  title  to  notice  : — 

**  Tu  depositum  tege  corpus, 
Non  immcmor  ille  rcquiret 
Sua  muncra  fiotor  et  uuctor, 
Propriique  oenigmata  vultus." 

—  Trench,  p.  282. 

*•  Cover  this  body  to  thy  care  consigned; 

It's  Maker  shall  not  leave  it  in  the  grave. 
But  his  own  lineament  shall  bear  in  mind, 
And  shall  recall  the  image  that  he  gave.*' 
—Book  of  Praise,  p.  319. 

We  cannot  here  stop  to  point  out  the  debt 
owed  by  the  editors  of  hymns  ancient  and 
modern  to  the  Latin  hymns  of  Dr.  Trench's 
selection  ;  but  we  may  refer  our  readers  for 
a  bappy  version  of  the  simple,  sweet,  and 
touching  hymn  of  King  Robert  II.  of  France, 
•*  Veni,  sancte  spiritus"  (p.  196),  to  p.  193, 
hymn  128,  of  the  aforesaid  hymnal,  and  for 
a  very  fine  translation  of  **  Beata  Url)s  Ilier- 
Qsalem"  (Trench,  p.  311),  to  the  243d  and 
244th  hymns  of  the  same  collection.  None 
of  these  versions  are  noticed  by  D/.  Trench. 

Another  suggestion  which  we  would  ofler 
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is  the  addition  of  a  short  glossary,  which 
would  prove  a  great  convenience  and  boon  to 
ordinary  Latin  scholars,  unlearned  in  the 
'*  media  et  infima  Latinitas."  The  words 
"debriatis"  (p.  66),  ♦*cautelam "  (67), 
"diescat"  (92),  *•  factura "  h.e.  merces 
operis  (111),  "adunare"  (ibid.),  "  dul- 
core  "  (140),  *<  pausa  "  (ibid.),  aenigmata  " 
before  referred  to  (p.  282),  and  many  others, 
unknown  to  our  Latin  dictionaries,  cause  a 
delay  and  difficulty  which  can  only  be  met 
effectually  by  the  aid  which  we  suggest.  Of 
course  the  foot-notes  explain  many  of  these 
words,  but  some  they  pass  over  in  silence. 
A  short  glossary  would  be  a  safeguard  against 
the  tricks  of  a  fickle  memory,  and  an  easy 
means  of  enabling  students  of  sacred  Latin 
poetry  to  **  run  and  read.'*  We  trust  that  a 
work  so  useful,  suggestive,  and  scholarlike 
as  this  of  Archbishop  Trench  may  see  more 
than  one  future  edition,  and  it  is  in  further- 
ance of  BO  desirable  a  consummation  that  we 
offer  these  concluding  hints  as  to  popularizing 
his  '<  Sacred  Latin  Poetry." 


From  The  London  Review. 
THREE  OLD  MEN. 
TuERE  are  three  old  men  now  living,  each 
of  whom  is  a  prominent  figure  in  his  genera- 
tion, and  on  whose  three  lives  the  deep  inter-' 
est  and  attention  of  Europe  are  fixed.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  wherein  consists  the  virtue  of 
their  old  age.  Yet  with  regard  to  all  three 
it  may  be  said  that  the  world  seems  in  sus- 
pense so  long  as  their  life  is  prolonged,  and 
waiting  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  as  soon  as 
they  die.  As  far  as  politics  go,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  old  age  destroys  vigor  and 
originality.  The  great  men  of  history  have 
shown  with  terrible  uniformity  that  age  saps 
the  energy  even  of  heroes.  In  the  present 
generation  we  watch  its  undermining  effect 
upon  those  who  led  our  fathers  and  onr 
grandfathers.  As  they  draw  near  to  the  end 
of  their  political  pilgrimage,  one  after  another, 
they  appear  exhausted  with  the  heat  or  the 
burden  of  the  day.  One  veteran  agitator 
thinks  the  hour  is  come  to  rest  and  be  thank- 
ful. Another  is  for  looking  before  we  leap. 
A  third  tells  us  of  the  blessings  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution,  and  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  natives  of  foreign  countries.  These  are 
the  ripening  influences  of  Father  Time.  The 
Tory  of  childhood  becomes  a  Radical  in  his 
first  manly  bloom,  only  to  pass  into  a  Whig 
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when  he  is  old  and  mellow.    Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  graj-hairod  Whig  begins  to 
appreciate  most  fully  the  beauties  and  per- 
fections of  the  political  world  when  he  is  on 
the  eve  of  bidding  them  a  long  farewell. 
With  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  on  the 
lives  of  three  old  men  hang  the  fortunes  of  a 
great  political  party  in  England,  of  an  entire 
nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
of  a  great  portion  of  Christendom,  if  we 
turn  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Rome  and 
of  the  Vatican.     After  Lord  Palmerston  in 
England  comes  the  deluge ;  the  making  up 
and  the  reconstitution  on  a  new  basis  of  par- 
liamentary politics  and  parties :  a  change, 
perha'ps,  in  the  entire  system  of  English  for- 
eign politics,  and  of  England's  foreign  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  commencement  of  a  fierce 
warfare  of  extreme  politicians,  who  at  pres- 
ent are  standing  aside  in  respectful  silence 
to  let  the  veteran  live  at  peace.    The  fate, 
again,  of  Belgium  itself,  if  not  the  peace 
of  Europe,  seems    suspended    on  the  same 
thread  as  that  from  which  depends  the  life 
of  King  Leopold.    That  the  contest  between 
the  republican  and  the  religious  party,  al- 
ready bitter  and  furious,  will  break  out  into 
extraordinary  violence ;  that  the  existence  of 
Belgium  cannot  be  insured  for  many  years 
longer  than  its  sovereign's  life  ;  that  France 
may  before  very  long  have  the  Rhine,  if  not 
in  the  middle  of  its  course,  at  least  at  its 
embouchures,  are  speculations  which  must  of 
necessity   occur  to  every  observer  of  Euro- 
pean politics.    How  much,  lastly,  depends 
on  the  death  of  Pio  Nono,  may  be  easily 
judged  by  considering  how  much  depends  on 
the  choice  of  his  successor.    Altered  relations 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Liberal 
movement  of  the  times ;  a  new  attitude  occu- 
pied by  the  new  pope  towards  free  thought, 
free  nationalities,  and  a  free  Italy,  are  one 
possible  side  of  the  picture.     On  the  other 
side  may  be  seen  a  mediaeval  church  playing 
over  again  toward  the  future  the  part  played 
by  Mrs.  Partington  and  her  mop  toward  the 
Atlantic.    Which  side  of  the  picture  is  to  be 
turned  towards  Europe  by  the   Church  of 
Rome  will  be  known  as  soon  as  Pio  Nono 
bids  farewell  to  a  world  of  vanities  and  vain 
struggles. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why,  in  the  presence 
of  these  three  old  men,  the  political  world 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  what,  in  the  famous 
language  of  Mr.  Fox,  may  be  called  a  politi< 


cal  pause.    With  the  life  of  each  of  them  in 
their  respective  circles  of  action,  the  siaiui 
quo  comes  to  a  natural  and  an  easj  end. 
They  are  all  three  in  possessioib  of  an  awk- 
ward and  perhaps  transitory  position,  which 
their  experience  and  character  have  made  a 
kind  of  personal  freehold    for  themselves. 
Strange  to  say,  they  all  three  are  a  specieB 
of  advanced  guard,  defending  their  ground 
against  the  very  party  and  the  very  patrooB 
to  whom  they  owe  their  advancement.    Tbej 
have   Intrenched  themselves  in  their  place 
with  remarkable  industry  and  ability,  and 
each  can  afibrd  to  smile  at  the  impatience  of 
all  who  are  waiting  till,  in  a  ripe  old  age,  be 
may  drop  off  the  political  pear-tree.    In  theie 
progressive  times  we  are  occasionally  tempted 
to  wonder  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
diplomacy,  independent  of  great  armies  and  « 
large  fleets,  and  whether  political  experience 
is  of  any  weight  at  all  in  the  decision  of 
international  problems.    In  the  trio  in  ques- 
tion, we  have  three  standing  answers  to  the 
inquiry.    Lord  Palmerston,  apart  from  eveiy- 
thing,  is  a  host  in  himself;  so  is  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium  ;  so  also  is  the  pope.    They 
have  all  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Europe ; 
they  all  know  their  own  powers  of  obetroe- 
tion ;  and  all  feel,  possibly,  that  they  can 
help  the  world  to  go  on  as  it  now  does  till 
they  die,  even  if  it  should  change  on  the 
morrow  of  their  funeral.    When  General 
Garibaldi  came  over  to  this  country,  he  oame 
— so,  at  least,  his  friends  say — with  a  ouri-    - 
ous  missionary  project  in  his   head.      He 
wanted  and  hoped  to  convert  Lord  Palmer- 
ston to  the  cause  of  European  nationalities. 
In  his  interview  with  the  English  premier, 
it  is  said  that  he  eagerly  pointed  out  what  a 
glory  it  would  be  to  England  to  come  forward 
as  liberator  of  Rome  and  Venice.    The  story 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  received  the  same 
answer  from  Lord  Palmerston  which  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  always  receiving  from  the  pope. 
Lord  Palmerston  admitted  the  weight  of  all 
that  the  general  had  to  say,  but  closed  the 
conversation  with  a  non  possumus.    To  ex- 
pect so  enthusiastic  a  programme  frt)m  the 
aged  premier  was  not  merely  to  ask  England 
to  enter  on  a  new  and  active  foreign  policy 
for  which  she  might  he  unfitted,  but  to  a^ 
a  very  old  man    to  unfurl  the  oriflamme. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  not  suited  to  the  task 
either  by  temperament  or  years.     He  nnde» 
stands  thoroughly  the  system  under  whioh 
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he  has  grown  up.  It  may  be  a  provisional 
one  ;  but  it  will  last  his  time  ;  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  is  probably  content  with  the  fame 
which  posterity  will  award  to  him  of  being 
a  considerable  ephemeral  success.  English- 
dlen  are  rarely  political  idealists  enough  to 
embrace  with  enthusiasm  a  reconstitution  of 
the  world  on  the  most  admirable  theoretic 
principle.  They  have  not  made  the  world  ; 
they  hope  it  will  grow  better,  and  will  even 
subscribe  money  to  make  it  better,  but  they 
wiU  not  go  to  war  to  remake  it.  But  no 
Englishman  living  could  be  more  disinclined 
to  enter  on  the  hcrpulean  task  than  an  octo- 
genarian statesman  who  has,  under  half  a 
dozen  successive  ministries,  managed  to  stave 
off  more  difficulties  and  to  adjourn  more  dis- 
cussions than  can  now  be  recounted.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  European  prob- 
lem for  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  any  other 
solution.  The  Turkish  question  ?  He  writes 
under  it  the  simple  word  **  adjourned." 
The  Danubian  Principalities  ?  They  are  ad- 
journed also.  So  is  Vefiicc,  set  is  Rome,  so  is 
reform,  so  are  church  questions,  so  is  every 
political  embarrassment  that  either  has  arisen 
or  will  arise  during  Lord  Palmerston's  life- 
time. To  this  pleasing  and  seductive  habit 
of  adjourning  all  things,  he  owes  much  of 
his  popularity  in  a  country  which  sees  the 
advantage  of  present  ease  and  quiet  more 
dearly  than  it  sees  the  necessity  of  provision 
for  the  future  of  Europe. 

Of  the  three  Nestors  of  Europe,  King  Leo- 
pold in  his  turn  is  the  least  powerful,  and  yet 
he  will,  perhaps,  not  be  the  least  respected 
by  posterity.  He  represents,  it  is  true,  a 
status  quo  J  and  yet  it  is  a  status  quo  that  he 
can  do  nothing  to  improve.  So  long  as  Bel- 
gium exists, — and  it  will  be  a  shock  to  Eng- 
land when  the  hour  comes  for  Belgium's  dis- 
solution,— she  never  can  be  represented  by  a 
better  or  a  wiser  king.  He  represents  every- 
thing in  Belgian  institutions  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  Belgium  :  her  nationality,  her  in- 
dependence, her  liberalism,  her  republican it^m, 
her  eonservatism.  He  is  the  most  democratic 
of  classical  rulers,  the  most  classical  of  dem- 
ocratic. Since  the  day  of  his  short-lived 
union  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  he  has  done  nothing  to  for- 
ieitthe  respect  of  a  single  European  Liberal, 
or  a  single  European  Conservative.  How 
maeh  stability  Belgium  owes  to  his  character 
and  bis  knowledge  of  character  will  be  seen 
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when  he  is  no  more.  Between  Belgium  and 
France  there  stands  a  barrier  more  impassa- 
ble than  any  frontier.  That  barrier  is  King 
Leopold.  Yet  ho  is  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  Court  and  of  all  political  parties 
in  Belgium.  All  are  waiting  and  are  willing  to 
wait.  He  is  himself  too  generous  a  mind  to 
adjourn  any  question  he  can  solve.  He  can- 
not, however,  except  provisionally,  solve  the 
Belgian  question.  It  is  out  of  profound  re- 
spect to  the  mild  wisdom  of  this  royal  Lselius, 
that  the  Belgian  question,  nevertheless,  stands 
adjourned. 

The  third  political  Methuselah  for  whose 
decease  Europe  patiently  waits  is  the  pope. 
He  seems  destined  to  enjoy,  a  longevity  most 
provoking  to  Italian  reformers.  Perhaps  if 
Pio  Nono  were  to  unburden  his  conscience  it 
might  be  found  that  his  obstructive  attitude 
toward  the  movements  of  the  day  is  deter- 
mined altogether  by  his  green  old  age.  Pos- 
terity may,  perhaps,  in  the  language  of  M. 
Montalembert,  **  do  justice  "  to  Pio  Nono  ; 
his  contemporaries  **cannot.'*  Passions  and 
interests,  religious  feelings  and  religious  ani- 
mosities, are  too  much  engaged  in  the  contest 
over  which  he  sleepily  presides.  Yet  we  can 
imagine  a  feeble  and  aged  pontiff,  who,  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  younger,  fled  terrified 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  armor,  saying  to 
himself  that  he  istoo  old  to  settle  the  Catho- 
lic question.  When  he  was  more  vigorous 
ho  made  an  inane  effort  to  compromise  it,  and 
failed  ;  it  must  now  pass  over  to  be  dealt  with 
by  younger  hands.  On  the  brink  of  the 
grave  men  are  apt  to  shiver,  not  merely  at  the 
change  that  is  coming  over  themselves,  but  at 
the  future  that  is  about  to  break  over  the 
world  which  they  are  leaving.  They  them- 
selves have  nothing  but  old  remedies  for  new 
and  untried  diseases;  but  oven  the  new  dis- 
eases frighten  them  less  than  the  new  remedies  ' 
which  they  hear  younger  men  propose.  Non 
possumus  is  the  answer  they  give,  not  so 
much  from  principle  as  from  instinct.  Pio 
Nono  is  no  Ulysses,  whose  passion  for  adven- 
ture grows  upon  him  with  declining  years. 
IIu  has  been  a  Liberal  once,  and  came  back 
after  tost*ing  on  a  stormy  sea  of  Liberalism, 
tired  and  homesick,  to  his  native  haven  of  re- 
actionary quiet.  He  is  safely  moored  in  his 
Ithaca,  and  he  never  will  set  sail  again.  Per- 
haps his  political  enemies  arc  wise  in  leaving 
him  breathing  space  to  die.  He  is  a  deter- 
mined man  in  his  last  years  ;  and  so  long  as 
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ho  BurYivefl,  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope 
will  not  expire,  perhaps,  without  a  storm, — 
at  all  events,  without  a  scandal.  It  may  be 
that  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  enemies  of  Rome  than  we  are, 
and  that  his  audacity  and  perscTeranoe  are 
by  no  means  so  short-sighted  as  they  appear. 
He  may  have  a  sting  which  Napoleon  III.  and 
Victor  £mmanuel  are  afraid  of;  means  of 
annoyance  that  they  cannot  take  from  him, 
and  sufficient  experience  of  the  world  to  know 
how  to  use  his  thunder.  It  is  more  probable 
that  in  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  his  two  ri- 
val veterans,  the  political  world  is  waiting 
because  the  Gordian  knot,  of  which  he  is  the 
acknowledged  guardian,  is  a  knot  which 
must  undo  itself  in  time,  and  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  cut.  Such  are  the  three  old  men,  the 
death  of  any  one  of  whom  would  agitate  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  curious  thing  to  reflect  that, 
great  as  is  the  present  political  position  of  all 
three,  in  all  human  likelihood,  not  one  of  the 
three  is  destined  to  exercise  the  faintest  per- 
manent influence  on  the  future  politics  of  the 
world. 


From  The  Bzaminer. 
The  Mastery  of  Languages ;  or,  the  Art  of 
Speaking  Foreign  Tongues  IdionutticaUy, 
By  Thomas  Prendergast,  formerly  of  her 
Alajcety's  Civil  Service  at  Madras.  Bent- 
ley. 

Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  the  wonderful  speak- 
er of  two-and-seventy  different  languages, 
when  asked  how  he  came  to  acquire  so  un- 
precedented a  range  of  knowledge,  attributed 
the  fact  to  his  employment  as  **  foreigners* 
confessor  "  at  Bologna,  in  1798  and  the  fol- 
lowing years.  **  I  constantly  met  there,"  he 
said,  '*  Hungarians,  Slavonians,  Germans, 
and  Bohemians,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
battle,  or  invalided  during  the  campaign ; 
and  it  pained  me  to  the  heart  that  from  the 
want  of  means  of  communicating  with  them, 
I  was  unable  to  confess  those  among  them 
who  were  Catholics,  or  to  bring  back  to  the 
church  those  who  were  separated  from  her 
communion.  In  such  cases,  accordingly,  I 
used  to  apply  myself  with  all  my  energy  to 
the  Htudy  of  the  languages  of  the  patients, 
until  I  knew  enough  to  make  myself  under- 
stood.'* Whenever  a  stranger,  whose  speech 
was  not  known  to  him,  came  for  confession, 
he  made  him  first  repeat,  once  or  twice,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Command- 
ments, and  other  portions  of  the  Romiflb 


ritual.  In  that  way,  by  the  aid  of  hi» 
derful  memory,  which  retained  every tbing 
once  committed  to  it,  be  obtained  a  ground- 
work of  words  from  which  to  baiid.  He  an- 
alyzed them  and  measured  tbem  by  tbe  ear- 
responding  words  in  other  languages.  A  fev 
conversations,  in  which  he  gnessed  at  the 
meaning  of  new  words  as  they  arose,  and  then 
verified  it  by  himself  using  them,  gave  bim 
knowledge  enough  to  be  able  to  perform  bis 
religious  duties.  '*  At  length,  through  the 
grace  of  God ,  assisted  by  my  private  Btoditff 
and  by  a  retentive  memory,  I  came  to  under- 
stand, not  merely  the  generic  languages  of 
the  nations  to  which  the  several  invalids  be^ 
longed,  but  even  the  peculiar  dialects  of 
their  various  provinces."  Once,  at  a  later 
date,  the  crown  prince,  now  King  of  Sweden, 
;  paid  him  a  visit.  They  at  first  talked  in  the 
Swedish  tongue,  which  Mezzofanti  spoke  flu- 
ently ;  but  when  the  prince  continued  tbe 
conversation  in  one  of  the  provincial  dia- 
lects, the  priest  had  to  declare  himself  igno- 
rant of  it.  On  the  ibllowing  day  they  met 
again,  and  then  Mezzofanti  commenoed speak- 
ing in  the  dialect  in  queetiou.  '<  From 
whom,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful, 
have  you  learned  it?  "  asked  the  astonished 
prince.  **  From  your  Royal  Highness,*'  was 
the  answer.  <  <  Your  sentences  yesterday  sap- 
plied  me  with  a  key  to  all  that  is  peculiar  in 
its  forms ;  and  I  am  only  translating  the 
common  words  into  those  forms." 

That,  in  effect,  is  the ''  art  of  speaking  for- 
eign tongues  idiomatically,"  which  Mr. 
Prendergast,  apparently  in  ignorance  of  the 
cardinal *s  example,  sets  forth  with  much 
lucid  explanation  and  many  skilful  arguments 
in  the  book  before  us.  This  is  his  own  som- 
ming  up  of  the  points  detailed  in  it : — 

*  *  1 .  That  the  power  of  speaking  foreign  lan- 
guages idiomatically  may  be  attained  with 
facility  by  adults  without  going  abroad. 

**  2.  That  sentences  mav  be  so  formulated, 
in  all  languages,  that  when  they  are  thor- 
oughly learned,  the  results  evolved  therefrom 
I  will  in  each  new  lesson  double  tbe  number  of 
I  idiomatic  combinations  previously  acquired. 

''3.  That  the  acquisition  of  unconnected 
words  is  comparatively  worthless,  becaoae 
they  have  not  that  property  of  expansion. 

*'  4.  That  the  preliminary  study  of  grammir 
is  unnecessary. 

<*  5.  That  the  power  of  speaking  other 
tongues  idiomatically  is  attained  princi{Mdly 
by  efibrts  of  the  memory,  not  by  logical  tmr 
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*<  6.  That  tbe capacity  oftbememonr  for  the 
retention  of  foreign  words  is  univeraally  over- 
estimated ;  and  that  every  beginner  ought, 
in  reason,  to  ascertain  by  experiments  the 
precise  extent  of  bis  own  individual  power. 

*'  7.  That  inasmuch  as  a  word,  not  perfectly 
retained  by  the  memory,  cannot  be  correctly 
reproduced,  the  beginner  ought  to  restrict 
himself  within  the  limit  of  his  asoertained 
capacity. 

''8.  That  he  should  therefore  avoid  seeing 
or  hearing  one  word  in  excess  of  those  which 
he  is  actually  engaged  in  committing  to  mem- 
ory. 

'\9.  That  the  mere  perusal  of  a  grammar 
clogs  the  memory  with  imperfect  recollec- 
tions of  words,  and  fractions  of  words  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  interdicted. 

**  10.  That,  nevertheless,  the  beginner  who 
adopts  this  method  will  not  fail  to  speak 
grammatically. 

'MI.  That  the  most  notable  characteristic 
of  the  child's  process,  is  that  be  speaks  flu- 
ently and  idiomatically  with  a  very  small 
number  of  words. 

^*  12.  That  the  epitome  of  language  made 
by  children,  all  the  world  over,  is  substan- 
tially the  same. 

*'  13.  That  when  a  child  can  employ  two 
hundred  words  of  a  foreign  tongue,  he  pos- 
sesses a  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  syn- 
tactical constructions,  and  of  all  the  foreign 
sounds. 

**  14.  That  every  foreign  langua^  should 
therefore  be  epitomized  for  a  oegmner,  by 
the  framing  of  a  set  of  strictly  practical 
sentences,  embodying  two  hundred  of  the 
most  useful  words,  and  comprising  all  the 
most  difficult  constructions. 

**  15.  That  by  *  mastering'  such  an  epit- 
ome, in  the  manner  prescribed,  a  beginner 
will  obtain  the  greatest  possible  results,  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  exertion ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  he  will  have  abundant  leisure 
to  bestow  upon  the  pronunciation  that  prom- 
inent attention  to  which  it  is  entitled." 

The  gist  of  the  whole  is,  that  we  ought  to 
learn  languages  as  children  learn  theirs,  by 
memory  primarily  and  chiefly,  and  only  after- 
wards by  use  of  reason.  A  baby  learning  to 
speak,  understands  (and  would  repeat,  were 
his  mouth  in  sufficient  practice  for  it)  whole 
sentences  before  words.  It  is  after  many 
sentences  have  been  addressed  to  him,  in 
which  the  same  words  appear  with  different 
contexts,  that  he  gets  to  know  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  those  words.  But  meanwhile  it 
is  easy  for  him  to  take  in,  and  in  due  time 
to  give  out,  the  compact  idiomatic  sentences, 
and  in  that  way  he  quickly  and  pleasantly 
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acquires  enough  skill  in  oonyersing  to  help 
him  on  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge.  Mr. 
Prendergast  would  have  grown  people  follow 
the  same  v^y.  He  objects  both  to  gram- 
mars and  to  dictionaries,  lie  would  have 
the  learner,  with  the  assistance  of  a  native 
or  idiomatically  trained  teacher,  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  few  score  or  a  few  hundred  sen- 
tences, and  then  build  conversations  out  of 
them  until  be  has  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  language.  *'  A  sentence,"  be  says, 
**  is  a  branch  with  every  leaf  arranged  in  the 
perfect  order  of  nature.  A  branch  may  be 
used  for  purposes  of  decoration,  or  it  may  be 
carried  as  a  flag  of  truce  between  warring 
tribes.  But  disunited  words  are  of  no  more 
use  to  a  learner  than  a  sack  of  loose  leaves 
would  be  to  the  decorator  or  to  the  herald  of 
peace."  Better  than  learning  a  hundred 
words,  he  urges,  is  the  thorough  acquisition 
of  one  sentence  of  eight  or  ten  every-day 
words.  "  The  sentences  which  the  learner 
commits  to  memory  form  the  basis  of  his  first 
oral  exercises,  and  afterwards  they  become 
the  models  for  his  future  guidance  in  compos- 
ing new  ones.  By  concentrating  his  atten- 
tion upon  them,  instead  of  exercising  it  dis- 
cursively upon  a  larger  range,  he  acquires  an 
idiomatic  command  of  language  on  a  small 
scale.  If  properly  selected,  a  few  sentences 
will  afford  him  an  incredible  variety  of  ex- 
pression, and  he  will  not  fail  to  speak  gram- 
matically, because,  if  he  complies  with  the 
stipulations  and  restrictions,  he  cannot  de- 
viate from  the  true  constructions,  except 
through  gross  inattention  to  the  models." 
From  first  to  last,  Mr.  Prendergast  urges  the 
importance  of  conducting  the  study  of  lan- 
guage in  the  simplest,  that  is,  in  the  most 
natural,  way : — 

*<  The  course  of  natare  combines  analysis 
and  synthesis,  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
all  the  constructions,  and  with  a  mere  suffi- 
ciency, instead  of  a  superabundance,  of  words. 
Idiomatic  sentences  become  fixtures  in  the 
memory,  and  the  analysis  of  them  is  so  sim- 
ple that  it  is  easily  performed  even  by  young 
children.  The  latter  have  not,  and  they  do 
not  require,  that  critical  ^wer  which  eda- 
cated  men  display  in  their  investigations  into 
the  component  parts  of  a  new  language,  and 
the  peculiar  constructions  thereof.  The  pro- 
cess is  altogether  difierent,  and  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  is  obvious.  For  sentences 
learned  by  rote  gradually  dissolve  themselves, 
and  become  decomposed,  when  the  words  are 
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fieverally  nscd  in  other  combiDatione,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  child. 

**  Thus,  if  he  has  learaed  the  following  five 
syllables,  *  Give  me  some  of  that,'  which  to 
him  are  but  one  word  or  utterance,  indivisi- 
ble in  the  first  instance,  his  attention  is  at- 
tracted by  any  portions  of  it,  which  he  may 
chance  to  hear  afterward  applied  in  a  difier- 
cnt  manner,  as  ♦  Give  me  that ; '  *  I  want 
some  of  that,'  etc.  Ho  observes  those  varia- 
tions ;  and  by  degrees  he  comprehends  them, 
and  employs  them  himself,  not  in  supersession 
of  the  original  sentence,  but  in  addition  to  it. 
In  this  manner  the  analysis  becomes,'  for  all 
practical  purposes,  complete ;  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  sentence  becomes  more  and 
more  clearly  understood.  Be  cannot  be  said 
to  understand  each  of  the  words  thoroughly, 
but  he  uses  them  intelligently  and  accurate- 
ly. He  cannot  assign  a  score  of  meanings  to 
the  preposition  '  of ; '  but  his  ignorance  is  not 
inexcusable,  and  it  is  no  bar  to  his  progress. 

**  Such  is  the  analysis  of  nature,  resulting 
from  a  series  of  observations  and  inferences, 
drawn  by  infants  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, from  the  whole  to  its  parts. 

**  The  synthetic  operation  is  merely  the  in-  , 
sertion  of  other  words,  one  by  one,  into  their 
appropriate  niches  in  the  sentences  learned 
by  rote.  Each  new  word  corresponds  gram- 
matically with  that  which  it  displaces.  Thus, 
in  the  sentence  above  given  he  may  introduce 
*  him '  instead  of  '  me,'  and  *  those '  instead 
of  '  that.'  The  substitution  of  the  right 
word,  in  the  right  form,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  grammar,  results  from  that  instinct 
of  imitation  and  repetition  which  operates 
universally  in  the  unsophisticated  minds  of 
children." 

We  have  said  and  quoted  enough  to  show 
the  character  of  Mr.  Prendergast's  scheme 
of  language-teaching.  Its  merits  need  not 
here  be  discussed.  Excellent  in  the  main, 
and  worthy  of  attention  from  every  one  in- 
terested in  **  the  mastery  of  languages,"  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  theory  is  in  some  re- 
spects pushed  too  far  and  made  too  much  of. 
**  Children  learn  to  talk,"  we  are  told,  *^  not 
by  laborious  conversational  efforts  for  an  hour 
at  a  time,  three  times  a  week ;  nor  by  scien- 
tific analysis  and  careful  study  of  elegant 
authors  for  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  ;  but  by 
cever  allowing  half  an  hour  to  pass  by  with- 
out repeating,  interchanging,  and  transpos- 
ing the  whole  stock  of  idiomatic  sentences 
which  they  have  learned  by  heart."  But  a 
man  cannot  become  a  mere  child.  In  infancy, 
a  sort  of  instinct  comes  in  aid  of  language 
learning;  speech  and  the  comprehension  of 
speech  oome  rapidly  because  the  whole  energy 


of  the  mind  is  thus  directed  in  ita'eflbrt  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  and  take  in  the  lesBGiuiof 
experience.  But  the  most  sealoos  adult  eta* 
dent  of  languages  has  a  hundred  other  sub- 
jects of  attention,  and  distracting  influenoes 
of  all  sorts.  He  is  forced  to  learn  more  slowly, 
and  to  learn  in  other  ways.  If  be  does  follow 
the  childish  way,  he  runs  the  risk  of  sharing 
the  childlike  incapacity  for  all  but  thesimplest 
things,  which  marked  the  prince  of  language 
learners,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred 
as  having  set  forth  in  practice  the  principles 
proved  in  theory  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  and 
whose  best  friend  could  only  say  of  him, 
**  With  the  keys  of  the  knowledge  of  every 
nation  in  his  hand,  he  never  unlocked  their 
real  treasures ;  "  while  he  himself  was  forced 
to  exclaim,  '<  What  am  I  but  an  unboond 
dictionary ! " 

From  Good  Words. 

THRBE  CUPS  OF  GOLD  WATBB. 
I. 
The  princely  David,  with  bis  outlaw-band* 
Lodged  in  the  cave  Adnllam.    Wild  and  fieroe. 
With  lion-like  faces,  and  with  eagle  eyes. 
They  followed  where  he  led.   The  danger  pressed; 
For  over  all  the  land  the  Philistines 
Had  spread  their  armies.    Through  Rephatm*s 

vale 
Their  dark  tents  mastered  thick,  and  David's 

home. 
His  father's  city,  Bethlehem,  owned  them  lordsL 
'Twas  harvest,  and  the  crops  of  ripening  com 
They  ravaged,  and  with  rude  feet  trampled  down 
The  tender  vines.    Men  hid  themselves  for  ftar 
In  woods  or  oaves.    The  brave  undaunte^  few, 
Qathering  round  David,  sought  the  moantsin 

hold. 
The  sun  was  hot,  and  all  day  long  they  watshed 
With  spear  in  hand  and  never-resting  eye. 
As  thoae  who  wait  for  battle.    But  at  eve 
The  eye  grew  dim,  the  lips  were  parched  with 

thrist. 
And  from  that  arid  rock  no  trickling  stream 
Of  living  water  gashed.    From  time-worn  skins 
The  tainted  drops  were  poured,  and  fevered  lips 
Half-loathing  drank  them  up.  And  David's  sool 
Was  weary;  the  hot  simoom  scorched  his  veins ; 
The  strong  sun  smote  on  him,  and,  &int  and  siok. 
He  sat  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  rock. 
And  then  before  his  eyes  a  vision  came. 
Cool   evening,   meadows   green,  and   plessant 

sounds 
Of  murmuring  foantaiiu    Oft  in  days  of  yoath. 
When  leading  home  his  flocks  as  sanset  fell. 
That  fount  hod  quenched  his  thirst,  and  dark-^fsd 

girls. 
The  pride  and  joy  of  Bethlehem,  meeting  thers^ 
Greeted  the  shepherd  boy,  their  chieftain's  son 
(As,  bright  and  fair,  with  waving  looks  of  gold. 
Exulting  in  the  flush  of  youth's  full  glow. 
He  mingled  with  their  throng),  and  gasing»  nft 
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With  wonder  at  his  beaatj,  gave  him  driDk. 
And  now  the  words  came  feebly  from  his  lips, 
A  murmur  half  in  silence,  which  the  ear 
Of  fiiithful  followers  caught:   '*0h!  who  will 

bring 
From  that  fair  stream,  which,  flowing  by  the  gate 
Of  Bethlehem *s  wall,  makes  music  in  the  ear. 
One  drop  to  cool  this  tongue  7"    They  heard, 

the  three, 
The  mightiest  of  the  thirty,  swift  of  foot 
As  are  the  harts  upon  the  mountains,  strong 
As  are  the  lions  down  by  Jordan's  banks  ; 
They  heard  and  darted  forth,  down  rock  and  crag 
They  leaped,  as  leaps  the  torrent  on  its  course. 
Through  plain  and  Tale  they  sped,  and  never 

stayed. 
Until  the  wide  encampment  of  the  foe 
Warned  them  of  danger  nigh.     But  not  for  fear 
Abandoned  they  their  task.    When  evening  fell. 
And  all  the  Philistines  were  hushed  in  sleep, 
And  over  all  the  plain  the  full  bright  moion 
Poured  its  rich  lustre,  onward  still  they  stole. 
By  tent  fires  ci'oeping  with  hushed  breath,  and  feet 
That  feared  to  wake  the  echoes,  till  at  last 
They  heard  the  babbling  music,  and  the  gleam 
Of  rippling  moonlight  caught  their  eager  eye. 
And  o*er  them  fell  the  shade  of  Bethlehem's  gate. 
They  tarried  not.     One  full  delicious  draught 
Slaked  their  fierce  thirst,  and  then  with  anxious 

haste 
They  filled  their  water-um,  and  full  of  joy, 
They  bore  it  bock  in  triumph  to  their  lord. 
With  quickened  steps  they  tracked  their  path 

agjiin 
0*er  plain  and  valley,  up  o'er  rock  and  crag,       i 
And  as  the  early  sunlight  kissed  the  hills  { 

Tbey  stoo<l  before  him.     He  had  won  their  hearts 
By  brave  deeds,  gentle  words,  and  stainless  life. 
And  now  they  came  to  give  him  proof  of  love. 
And  pouring  out  the  water,  bade  him  drink. 
But  lo  !  he  would  not  taste.     He  heard  their  tale 
(Id  few  words  told,  as  brave  men  tell  their  deeds), ! 
And  lifting  up  his  hands  with  solemn  prayer. 
As  though  he  stood  a  priest  before  the  shrine. 
He  poui^ed  it  on  the  earth  before  the  Lord. 
**  Far  be  it  from  me,  God,  that  I  should  drink, 
The  slave  of  selfish  lust,  forgetting  thee. 
Forgetting  these  my  brothers.    In  thine  eyes 
This  water  fresh  and  cool  is  as  the  blood 
Of  hero-souls  who  jeopardied  their  lives. 
That  blood  I  may  not  taste.     As  shrink  the  lips 
From  the  hot  life-stream  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
80  shrinks  my  soul  from  this.    To  thee,  O  Lord, 
To  thee  I  pour  it.    Thou  wilt  pardon  me 
For  mine  unkingly  weakness,  pardon  them 
For  all  rough  deeils  of  war.     Their  noble  love 
Sliall  cover  all  their  sins  ;  for  thou  hast  claimed. 
More  than  all  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  the  will 
That,  self  forgetting,  lives  in  deeds  like  this." 
i     80  spake  the  hero-king,  and  all  the  host 
Lookea  on  and  wondered  ;  and  those  noble  three. 
The  mightiest  of  the  thirty,  felt  their  souls 
Knit  closer  to  King  David  and  to  Qod. 

II. 
Thbouoh  wastes  of  sand  the  train  of  camels ! 
wound  I 

fbsir  Uageiiiig  way.    The  pilgrims,  hasting  oa    | 
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To  Mecca's  shrine,  were  grieved  and  vexed  at 

heart. 
Impatient  of  delay.    The  scorching  sand 
Lay  hot  and  blinding  round  them,  and  the  blast 
Of  sultry  winds  as  from  a  furnace  mouth 
Brought  blackness  to  all  faces.     Whirling  clouds 
Of  white  dust  filled  their  eyes,  and,  falling  flat. 
Crouching  in  fear,  they  waited  till  it  passed. 
Then,  lifting  up  their  eyes,  there  met  their  gaso 
One  fierce,  hot  glare,  a  waveless  sea  of  sand. 
No  track  of  pilgrims'  feet,  nor  whitening  bones 
Of  camels  or  of  asses  marked  their  way. 
They  wandered  on,  by  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
Guessing  their  path,  not  knowing  where  thej 

went ; 
But  Mecca's  shrine  they  saw  not.     Day  by  day. 
Their  scant  stores  scantier  grew.     Their  camels 

died  ; 
No  green  oasis  met  their  yearning  eyes. 
No  rippling  stream  brought  gladness  to  theur 

hearts  ; 
But  glittering  lakes  that  sparkled  in  the  light. 
Girt  with  the  soft  green  tufts  of  ibathery  palm. 
Enticed  them,  hour  by  hour,  to  wander  on, 
And,  as  they  neared  them,  turned  to  wastes  of 

sand. 
They  thirsted,  and  with  looks  of  blank  despair 
Beheld  the  emptied  skins.     One  only,  borne 
By  Ka'ab's  camel,  met  their  wistful  gate, — 
Ka*ab,  the  rich,  the  noble,  ho  who  knew 
The  depths  of  Islam,*  unto  Allah's  will 
Roiigning  all  his  soul.     And  now  ho  showed 
How  out  of  that  submission  flows  the  strength 
For  noblest  acts  of  love.    That  priceless  store 
He  claimed  not  as  his  own:  the  **mine"  and 

"thine" 
Of  selfish  right  he  scattered  to  the  winds. 
And  to  his  fellow-pilgrims  offered  all. 
They  shared  it  all  alike.    To  Ka'ab>  self 
And  Ka'ab's  slave  an  equal  portion  came. 
**  Allah  is  great,"  he  cried,  about  to  drink 
AVith  thankful  adoration,  when  a  wail 
Of  eager  craving  burst  from  parched  lips. 
And  upturned  eyes  with  fevened  anguish  watched 
The  precious  life-draught.   Ka'ab  heard  thatorj. 
His  eye  beheld  that  anguish,  and  his  heart 
Was  stirred  with  pity.    Tasting  not  a  drop. 
With  calm  and  loving  look  he  passed  the  cup 
To  those  poor  dying  lips,  and  bore  his  thirst. 
As  martyrs  bear  their  flames.    His  soul  had 

learned. 
Not  Islam's  creed  alone  that  God  is  great : 
A  mightier  name  was  written  on  his  heart, 
'*  God,  the  compassionate,  the  merciful ; " 
And  yielding  up  his  will  to  God's,  the  three  — 
Compassion,  power,  and  greatness — were  as  onei 
So  ends  the  tale.    And  whether  death  came 

soon 
As  sleep's  twin-brother,  with  the  longed-for  rest. 
And  clear  bright  streams  in  panvlise  refreshed 
The  fevered  thirst  of  earth — or  if  the  dawn 
Revealed  the  distant  gleam  of  Mecca's  shrine. 
And  led  those  pilgrims  on  to  Zcmxem's  fount. 
We  know  not    This  we  know,  that  evermore. 
Like  living  water  from  the  flinty  rock, 

•  The  word  Islara— "/Zwynofi'wi " — embodiat  the 
one  great  law  of  Maboaetaa  athioi,  iubmiwioa  to 
tbewiUof  God. 
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Gladdening  the  hearts  of  Hogar's  sons,  as  once 
God's  angel  helped  the  mother  and  her  child, 
The  mcynory  of  that  noble  deed  flows  on. 
And  quickens  into  life  each  fainting  heart. 
And  through  long  ages,  in  each  Arab's  tent 
It  passed  into  a  proverb  :  "  Ka'ab's  deed 
Of  noble  goodness : — There  is  none  like  that,"  * 


The  setting  siin  fell  low  on  Zutphen*8  plain  ; 
The  fight  was  over,  and  the  victory  won. 
And  out  of  all  the  din  and  stir  of  war 
They  bore  the  flower  of  Christian  chivalry. 
The  life-blood  gushing  out.     He  came,  the  pure. 
The  true,  the  stainless,  all  youth's  fiery  glow. 
All  manhood's  wisdom,  blended  into  one. 
To  help  the  weak  against  the  strong,  to  drive 
The  Spaniard  from  a  land  which  was  not  his, 
And  claim  the  right  of  all  men  to  be  fi*ee, — 
Free  in  their  life,  their  polity,  their  faith. 
He  came,  no  poor  ambition  urging  on. 
But  loyalty  and  duty,  first  to  God, 
And  then  to  her,  the  Virgin  Queen,  who  ruled 
His  guileless  heart,  and  of  a  thousand  good 
Found  him  the  best     We  wonder  that  he  bowed 
Before  so  poor  an  idol,  knowing  not 
That  noble  souls  transfer  their  nobleness 
To  that  whereon  they  gaze,  and  through  the  veils 
Of  custom  or  of  weakness  reach  the  heart 
That  beats,  as  theirs,  with  lofty  thoughts  and 

true. 
And  now  that  life  is  ebbing.    Meti  had  hoped 
To  see  in  him  the  saviour  of  the  State 
From  thickening  perils,  one  in  open  war 
To  cope  with  Alva,  and  in  subtle  skill. 
Bating  no  jot  of  openness  and  truth. 
To  baffle  all  the  tortuous  wiles  of  Spain. 
And  some  who  knew  him  better  hoped  to  see 
His  poet's  spirit  do  a  poet's  work, 
With  sweetest  music  giving  voice  and  shape 
To  all  the  wondrous  thoughts  that  stirred  the  age. 
Moving  the  world's  great  heart,  attracting  all, 
The  children  at  their  play,  the  old  men  b«it 
By  blazing  hearths,  to  listen  and  rejoice. 

And  now  his  sun  was  setting.   Faint  and  weak 
They  bore  him  to  his  tent,  and  loss  of  blood 
Brought  on  the  fevered  thirst  of  wounded  men. 
And  he,  too,  craved  for  water.    Brothers  true. 
Companions  of  his  purpose  and  his  risk. 
Brought  from  the  river  in  their  helmet  cup 
The  draught  he  longed  for.    Yet  lie  drank  it  not; 
That  eye  had  fallen  on  another's  woe, 
That  ear  was  open  to  another's  sigh. 
That  hand  was  free  to  give,  and  pitying  love. 
In  that  sharp  pain  of  death,  had  conquered  self. 
The  words  were  few  and  simple  :  "  Not  for  me ; 
I  may  not  taslc  ;  he  needs  it  more  than  I  :  " 
Few  as  all  noblest  wonls  are,  pearls  and  gems 
Of  rarest  lustre;  but  they  found  their  way. 
More  than  all  gifts  of  speech  or  poet's  skill, 
To  stir  the  depths  of  England's  heart  of  hearts, 
And  gave  to  Sydney's  name  a  brighter  life, 
A  nobler  fame  through  all  the  immortal  years, 

•  Tho  sayinj]^,  and  the  narrative  out  of  which  it 
grew,  are  given  by  Erpcniua  in  his  collection  of 
Arab  proverbs. 


Than  Baleigh*8  friendshipy  or  his  own   braie 

deeds 
Or  counsels  wise,  or  Spenser's  silver  notes, — 
A  trumpet-call  to  bid  the  heart  awake, 
A  beacon-light  to  all  the  rising  youth. 
Fit  crown  of  glory  to  that  stainless  life. 
The  perfect  pattern  of  a  Christian  knight. 
The  noblest  hero  of  our  noblest  age. 

IV. 

And  one  day  they  shall  meet  before  thar  God, 
The  Hebrew  and  the  Moslem  and  the  flower 
Of  England's  knighthood.    On  the  great  white 

throne 
The  Judge  shall  sit,  and  from  his  lips  shall  flow 
Divinest  words :  '*  Come,  friends  and  brothers, 

come ; 
I  speak  as  one  w}iose  soul  has  known  your  pangs; 
Your  weariness  and  woe  were  also  ipine  ; 
The  cry,  *  I  thirst,'  has  issucKl  fi»m  theso  lips. 
And  I,  too,  would  not  drink,  but  bore  the  pain, 
Yielding  my  will  to  do  my  Father's  work. 
And  so  that  work  was  finished  ;  so  I  learnt 
The  fullest  measure  of  obedience,  learnt 
The  wide  deep  love  embracing  all  mankind. 
Passing  through  all  the  phases  of  their  woe. 
That  I  before  their  God  might  plead  for  alL 
And  thus  through  all  the  pulses  of  their  lift 
I  suffer  when  they  suffer;  count  each  deed 
Of  m'crcy  done  to  them  as  done  to  me. 
Am  one  with  them  in  sorrow  and  in  joy. 
Rejoicing  in  their  likeness  to  my  lifb. 
And  bearing  still  the  burden  of  their  sins 
For  which  I  once  was  offiered.     I  was  there. 
The  light  of  each  man's  soul,  in  that  wild  cave. 
On  that  parched  desert,  on  that  tented  field  ; 
That  self-forgetting  love  I  owned  as  mine. 
And  ye,  who,  true  to  that  diviner  Light 
Which  triumphed  over  nature,  when  ye  gave 
That  water  to  the  thirsty,  gave  to  me. 
Brother,  and  friend,  and  JU)rd  of  all  men,  I 
Count  nothing  human  alien  to  myself. 
And  lifted  up  upon  the  cross,  I  draw 
By  that  supremest  love  the  hearts  of  all. 
Come  therefore,  come,  ye  blessed,  to  the  light 
That,  shining  through  the  world's  great  darkness, 

led 
Your  feet  the  upward  path.    That  Light  ye  saw. 
Or  dimly  dawnmg  on  the  mountain  height. 
Or  bursting  forth  in  glory  as  the  mom. 
Or  brightening  onward  to  the  perfect  day. 
And,  seeing  it,  were  glad.    Ye  heard  the  Toioe 
Which  bade  you  mount  the  steep  and  narrow  way. 
And  did  not  close  your  ears.    Ye  knew  not  then 
Whence  came  the  light,  and  whose  the  Yoioe  thai 

spake. 
Now,  when  all  mists  are  fled,  and  ever  hushed 
The  world's  loud  murmur,  ye  shall  see  and  hear. 
As  children  looking  on  their  Father's  face. 
And  welcomed  by  their  Brother's  words  of  j 
Yours  was  the  work  of  yielding  all  for  him. 
Through  clouds  and  darkness  pressing  on  in 

faith  ; 
Yours  the  reward  of  looking  back  on  life, 
The  fight  well  fought,  the  race  well  run,  to  see 
I  That  all  things  true  and  good  were  wroneht  in 

God."  ' 
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MF    MOTHER-IN-LAW.: — FERNS. — NO  I 


MY  MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

•*  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  oomfort,  and  command." 

TaosK  gentle  tones  no  more  I  hear, 
Which  from  thy  lips,  beloved  one. 

Were  wont  to  fall  upon  my  ear. 
Ere  yet  the  day  had  well  begun. 

When  darkness  spreads  her  raven  wings, 
And  sleep  on  downy  pinions  light 

To  human  oare  oblivion  brings, — 
No  more  I  hear  thy  kind  •»  Good-night" 

No  more  in  its  accustomed  place 

Thy  venerated  form  I  see. 
Distinguished  for  its  matron  graoe» 

And  mien  of  tranquil  dignity. 

The  tender  love  that  warmed  thy  breast. 

And  overflowed  on  all  below,— 
In  blessing  others  only  blest, — 

*Tis  mine,  alas  !  no  more  to  know. 

The  beauty  of  thy  daily  life, — 

So  meek,  unselfish,  and  resigned, — 

Shone  brighter  through  thy  lengthened  strife  ; 
Like  silver  by  the  fire  refined. 

Translated  to  a  happier  sphere, 
Those  virtues  in  full  glory  bloom. 

Which  shed  around  their  fragrance  here. 
And  mode  a  paradise  of  home  ; — 

Bereft,  and  lone,  but  for  thy  love  ; 

Which  sweetly  falling  through  the  night, 
Like  dew  distilling  from  above, 

Dispelled  the  darkness  by  its  light 

Thy  steady  flow  of  kindness,  still 

Unchilled  by  age,  unchanged  by  years. 

Has  often  caused  my  eyes  to  fill 
With  grateful  and  admiring  tears. 

All  comfort  in  that  word  implied, 

I  owe  to  thy  unwearied  ©ire  ; 
And  oft  Pve  thought,  with  conscious  pride, 

I  entertained  an  angel  there. 

Not  unawares,  however  veiled  ; — 
A  faith  to  mortals  rarely  given, — 

A  charity  that  never  failed, — 
Proclaimed  the  lineage  of  heaven  ! 

— Church,  Journal.  L. 


FERNS. 

In  the  cool  and  quiet  nooks, 
By  the  side  of  running  brooks  ; 
In  the  forest's  green  retreat. 

With  the  branches  overhead, 
Nestlipg  at  the  old  trees'  feet. 

Choose  we  there  our  mossy  bed. 

On  tall  cliflfe  that  woo  the  breeze. 
Where  no  h'iraau  footstep  presses. 

And  no  eye  our  beauty  sees, 
There  we  wave  our  maiden  tresseSL 


In  the  months  of  mountain  caves. 
Whence  the  rapid  torrent  gushes. 

Joying  in  the  spray  that  laves. 
As  it  wildly  foaming  rushes. 

In  the  clefts  of  crumbling  walls. 
On  old  ruins  sad  and  hoary. 

Filling  up  the  ancient  halls 
With  a  new  and  verdant  glory. 

Where  the  shady  banks  are  steepest. 
Sheltering  from  the  sunlight's  glow. 

Loving  best  the  shadiest,  deepest. 
Where  the  tallest  hedgerows  grow. 

In  the  pleasant  woodland  glades. 

Where  the  antlcred  deer  are  straying. 

Lifting  there  our  lofty  heads. 
There  our  mimic  groves  d'lsplaying. 

Then  the  treacherous  marsh's  bosom, 
Deckinjflii?ith  our  regal  pride. 

There  alone  allowed  to  blossom 
(Boon  to  all  our  kin  denied). 

Though  we  boast  no  lovely  bloom. 
That  can  rival  with  the  flowers  ; 

Though  we  fling  no  sweet  perfume ; 
Though  no  varied  hue  is  ours — 

Tet  hath  Nature  framed  our  raoe 
In  a  mould  so  light  and  fair. 

That  a  beauty  and  a  grace 
Shed  we  round  us  everywhere. 

— Chambers's  JourmaL 


NO! 
Hn  was  a  heart  so  true  and  strong. 
So  wise,  in  all  but  human  wrong. 

So  fit  for  woman's  trust , 
That  when  she  spoke  the  fatal  '<  No," 
It  smote  him  with  a  weight  of  woe 

That  crushed  him  to  the  dust 

The  why,  we  never  knew,  still  less 
Could  hazard  a  presumptive  guess,   ^ 

So  reticent  is  pain  ; 
We  only  knew  she  could  not  take 
The  hand  he  offered  by  mistake. 

Or  ottered  but  in  vain. 

And  all  men  noted  from  that  day 
He  moved  as  in  a  blinded  way. 

Helpless,  without  a  plan  : 
Ah,  what  miraculous  change  of  stata 
One  simple  syllable  can  create 

Within  the  heart  of  man. 

And  she  lived  evermore  apart. 
Nor  pave  to  any  man  her  heart, 

Until  the  day  she  died. 
When,  to  the  friends  around  her  bed. 
She  breathed  his  name  and  smiled  and  said, 

"  Bury  me  by  his  side." 

— TrantcripL 


WANCF  8    TRYST. 


From  FraNr's  Magazine. 
NANCY^S  TRYST. 

A  BEKINISCENOE  OF  TUB  HIOflULNDS. 

We  have  had  death  on  the  premises, — old 
Donald,  the  game-keeper,  gardener,  coach- 
man, and  poacher- in-ordinary  to  the  united 
households  of  the  Labarnams,  has  shaken 
the  dost  out  of  his  last  pair  of  shoes,  and 
left  a  world  of  which  he  never  thought  much. 
Donald  did  not  belong  to  what,  in  the  slang 
of  translated  Cockneys,  is  called  the  Gush- 
ing School.    He  was  a  confirmed  grumbler, — 
not,  indeed,  venturing  to  impeach  the  ar- 
rangements of  Providence  (which  in  his  view 
had  been  fised  from  a  remote  period),  but  by 
no  means  desiring  to  conceal  his  impression 
that,  generally  speaking,  his  fellow-creatures 
were  a  set  of  arrant  bunglers  and  knaves. 
The  doctor  had,  one  autumn  morning,  fished 
him  out  of  a  wet  ditch,  where  he  was  stand- 
ing up  to  his  knees  in  frozen  water,  watching 
a  flock  of  wild  geese  that  were  feeding  in  a 
neighboring  field.     Instead  of  having  him  up 
for  poaching,  the  doctor,  on  the  principle  of 
setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  made  him  his 
keeper.     lie  proved  a  capital  servant,  his 
only  fault  being  that  his  knowledge  of  march 
fences  was  always  of  the  vaguest ;  and  that 
the  doctor,   when   out   shooting  under  his 
keeper's  guidance,  frequently  found  himself 
in  the  choicest  preserves  of  his  neighbors. 
But  there  was  a  dash  of  the  gypsy  in  Donald's 
Celtic  blood.     He  was  shy,  reserved,  dour. 
He  did  not  understand  what  **  gratitude  *' 
meant ;  he  actually  bore  a  grudge  against 
the  doctor  for  getting  him  out  of  the  ditch, 
into  which,  both  literally  and  metaphorical- 
ly, he  had  sunk  ;  for  Donald  had  seen  bet- 
tor days.     It  was  said  that  in  his  time  ho  had 
had  wife  and  child.     What  accident,  or  train 
of  accidents,  had  made  him  a  castaway,  I  did 
not  know.     But  Donald  underwent  his  re- 
verses like  a  Stoic,  or  rather  like  the  Fatal- 
ist, which   he  was.     In   theological  matters 
Donald  tx^longed  to  the  strai test  sect  of  the 
disciples  of  Calvin.     It  was  pre-ordained  that 
bo  waH  to  become  what  ho  had  become.    So 
that  he  lx)rc,  or  could  have  borne,  the  great 
trials  of  life,  which  wear  the  heart-strings  of 
IcRs  robust  natures,  without  murmur  or  com- 
plaint.    What  was  he,  that  he  should  chal- 
lenge the  immutable  decrees  of  the  Almighty  7 
But  accepted  in  this  spirit,  his  trials  did  not 
tend  to  soften  his  character.     He  took  them 
sternly  and  sourly,  and  though  he  never  ao- 
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cused  his  Maker,  he  made  bimsclf  very  un- 
pleasant to  his  fellow-creaturee.  He  dug  the 
garden,  he  groomed  the  horses,  he  pruned 
the  pear-trees,  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and 
under  protest.  Ton  might  have  fiincied  from 
the  expression  of  his  mouth  that  be  was  al- 
ways consuming  crab-apples.  Occasionally, 
however,  his  habitual  suUenness  seemed  to 
thaw.  Cissy  managed  him  as  she  thought 
fit ;  he  could  not  resist  the  unclouded  eyes, 
and  the  frank  imperiousness  of  her  child- 
hood. With  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  too, 
the  spirit  of  the  poacher  revived.  To  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  a  sportsman,  and 
when  he  was  tramping  across  the  muir,  be 
sometimes  forgot  that  the  world  was,  upon 
the  whole,  a  failure  and  a  blunder, ^-espe- 
cially if  birds  were  abundant  and  the  dogs 
worked  well.  The  dogs  were  his  speciality ; 
he  managed  them  with  admirable  tact:  he 
was  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and 
they  were  his  confidants.  To  them  alone, 
while  engaged  in  their  feeding  or  cleaning, 
he  frankly  confided  his  opinion  upon  the  way 
in  which  his  fellow-men  contrived  to  mis- 
manage the  universe.  IIo  grumbled  and 
growled  like  one  of  themselves.  Ho  would 
tell  Dash  that  he  had  as  little  sense  as  the 
doctor  or  the  parson,  and  Juno  that  she  was 
vainer  than  a  woman.  In  early  times  there 
had  been  a  vein  of  humor  in  Donald, — and  a 
vein  of  humor  is  often  the  salvation  of  a 
man  ;  but  this  vein,  in  Donald's  case,  bad 
long  since  petrified  into  a  mere  fossil. 

Donald  had  been  ailing  for  long.  Hit 
**  rheumatics" — the  fruit  of  forays  after 
wild-duck  in  the  winter  moonlight — were 
very  hard  upon  him.  His  imagination,  in- 
deed, had  given  his  tormentor  bodily  shape 
and  presence.  He  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  visi* 
ble  enemy  ;  he  had  a  special  commination 
service  which  he  fired  off  against  it  at  brief 
intervals, — minute-guns  in.  the  shape  of  very 
particular  ecclesiastical  curses,  they  might 
be  reckoned.  A  chronic -warfare  had  for 
long  been  maintained  between  the  commo- 
dore and  Donald  on  the  subject  of  *'  thorough 
draughts."  He  constantly  averred,  with  a 
kirkyard  wheeze,  that  the  captain's  system 
of  ventilation  would  be  the  death  of  him. 
It  WVL6  with  grim  satisfaction,  consequently, 
that  he  felt  his  end  approaching.  His  blood 
was  on  the  captain's  head,  and  he  had  Teri- 
fied,  besides,  the  accuracy  of  his  views, — 
two  special  Bouroes  of  comfort.    Day  by  day 
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Dimald  grew  more  crusty  and  more  of  a  crip- 
ple. At  length  he  was  confined  to  bis  bed. 
For  many  months  his  assistant,  Angus  Riach, 
led  a  dog's  life.  Donald  insisted  on  main- 
taining a  general  supei  intendence  from  his 
aick-bed  ;  and  a  dying  Nero  or  Caligula  could 
not  have  been  more  imperious  and  implaca- 
ble. Then  he  grew  thin  and  worn, — a  mere 
skinful  of  bones.  And  one  night,  about 
midnight,  while  the  commodore  (who  is  a  bad 
sleeper)  was  sitting  by  his  bed,  he  went  out 
quite  suddenly.  It  bad  been  obvious,  in- 
deed, for  some  days,  that  he  could  not  last 
much  longer ;  but  the  closing  scene,  somehow, 
took  us  by  surprise.  They  had  been  discuss- 
ing the  breeding  of  young  setters, — Donald 
defending  his  own  plan  of  up-bringing,  and 
condemning  that  practised  in  a  neighboring 
l^ennel,  with  his  habitual  acuteness  and  keen- 
ness,— when,  without  any  warning,  his  sight 
failed  him,  his  speech  began  to  wander,  and 
be  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  But  he 
died,  so  to  speak  in  the  field.  To  the  last, 
the  old  sportsman  was  among  his  dogs. 
**  Juno,  my  lass,  the  scent  dis'na  baud  to- 
night," were  his  last  articulate  words. 

Donald's  co-religionists, — he  was  a  Re- 
formed Antiburgher  ;  when  the  Burghers 
left  a  godless  establishment,  which  did  not 
give  sufficient  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of 
final  perseverance,  thoy  had  a  division  among 
themselves  on  the  distinction  between  final 
and  ultimate,  which  resulted  in  a  fierce  Anti- 
burgher secession,  and  the  Reformed  Antibur 
ghers,  who  held  that  both  the  Burghers  and 
the  Antiburghers  were  on  the  road  to  perdi- 
tion about  original  sin,  were  an  offshoot  from 
the  latter  body, — Donald's  co-religionists 
buried  him  in  their  own  part  of  the  church- 
yard, chanting,  as  a  part  of  the  burial-ser- 
vice, the  Culvinistic  Te  Dcum, — the  burden 
of  which  (Horace  says)  runs  thus  : — 

*•  The  mighty  dome  of  heaven  is  quaking  ; 
The  round  earth,  like  a  bubble,  breaking  ; 
Before  the  throne  the  people  stand 
On  either  hand. 


••  The  goats  are  cast  into  the  fire 
Forever  burning  higher  : 
But  the  sheep  feed  upon  the  lea 
An  d  fatten  through  eternity. 

«•  With  joyful  hearts  the  elect  shall  raise 
Perennial  praise  : 
*Duly  let  us  His  grace  extol  I 
He  might  have  damned  usalL' " 


About  a  week  after  Donald  had  been  laid 
in  the  churchyard,  Horace  and  I  were  sitting 
with  the  commodore  in  the  sanctum,  where  he 
keeps  his  birds,  bulky  rolls  of  cavendish, 
such  as  they  smoke  in  the  nary,  his  scanty 
wardrobe,  his  big  Bible,  an  odd  volume  of  Sir 
Walter's  novels,  **  The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
his  hammock,  a  chest  containing  garden- 
twine,  tinder,  nails,  needles  and  thread,  a 
bowie-knite,  beeswax,  sweet-oil,  and  other 
odds  and  ends.  The  day  was  wet  and  dirty, 
and  we  had  been  smoking  industriously  for 
hours, — upon  the  whole  silent,  and  devoting 
our  minds  chiefly  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
weather.  "  Would  you  like  to  hear  an  old 
story  ?  "  the  commodore  asked  us  at  last. 
**  It  happened  lang  syne  ;  but  Donald 'a  death 
somehow  has  brought  it  Imck  to  my  mind.*' 

We  expressed  our  willingness  to  listen,  and 
the  commodore  commenced.  I  use  his  own 
North-country  tongue  where  it  seems  to  add 
force  to  the  story,  but  it  is  not  ifeccssary  to 
represent  it  with  entire  fidelity. 

•»  Donald  and  I  were  early  cronies ;  he 
was  constantly  about  our  farm-town  afore 
I  went  on  board  the  Wasp.  He  used  to  take 
me  along  with  him  when  he  gaed  to  the  hills,  * 
and  what  I  am  about  to  relate  happened  on 
one  of  our  sportin'  trips. 

*•  There's  a  great  change  in  the  country," 
continued  the  commodore,  **  since  I  mind  it 
first.  In  those  days  wc  could  shoot  from  the 
seashore  to  the  Grampians,  up  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Dee,  without  seeing  a  keeper. 
I  was  only  a  bairn  at  the  time,  for  the  cen- 
tury was  barely  begun  ;  but  Donald  was  a 
strapping  lad,  one  of  the  best  shots,  and  one 
of  the  neatest  legs  in  the  country-side.  Hie 
temper,  however,  was  not  to  be  lippened  to  ; 
he  could  be  as  glum  and  dour  as  a  nor'-easter 
when  he  liked.  Well,  we  started  from  the 
lowlands  one  fine  morning  in  September, 
meaning  to  be  away  for  a  week,  Donald  car- 
rying an  auld  musket  that  had  been  »  oot ' 
in  the  '45  across  his  shoulder,  and  whiles 
gien  me  a  lift,  when  my  feet  gat  sair,  and 
the  ground  was  stiffer  than  ordinar.  We 
soon  left  the  low  country  behind  us ;  it  was 
a  difierent  place  from  what  it  is  now ;  there 
were  only  casual  patches  of  corn  and  neops, 
sueh  as  you  see  among  the  outlying  orofls 
on  the  hillside  before  you  get  fai^y  among 
the  heather ;  not  a  field  was  draineu,  and  the 
snipe  and  wiid-deuk  were  rising  like  laverocks 
among  oar  legs.    We  soon  got  upon  the  muir. 
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however,  and  a  fine  day's  eport  we  !md  ;  I 
say  •  we,*  though  it  was  Donald  who  filled 
the  bag,  and  I  only  got  a  eittin'  shot  at  a 
white  hare,  whiles.  The  first  day  we  were 
content  with  grouse  and  blackcock,  and  we 
had  a  heavy  bag  by  the  evening,  when  we 
came  to  a  private  still  in  a  deep  glen  ahint 
Tillyinaud,  —  wed  kent  to  Donald.  We 
stayed  with  the  smugglers  for  the  night, 
Donald  happing  me  up  in  his  plaid  among 
the  heather,  and  leaving  me  to  look  at  the 
stars,  while  he  himself  and  his  smuggling 
friends  tested  the  strength  of  the  brew.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  slept  in  the  open  air,  and 
it  seemed  like  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to 
me.  Though  September,  the  air  was  heavy 
and  sultry,  and  the  thunder  growled  and  mut- 
tered a'  night  among  the  corries  of  Morven. 
Then  ever  and  again  a  white  flash  of  light- 
ning dimly  disclosed  the  haill  scene  up  to  the 
very  summits  of  the  mountains  ;  and  just  as 
I  was  fa'in'  asleep,  a  herd  of  red  deer,  terri- 
fied by  the  flashes,  swept  past  me, — like  a 
troop  of  startled  ghosts.  Next  morning  we 
bathed  in  the  burn  which  fed  the  still,  and 
the  bit  willow  wand  which  served  me  for  a 
walking-stick  got  us  a  breakfiist  of  splendid 
red  trout  in  half  an  hour.  I  dinna  believe 
the  trout  thereabouts  had  ever  seen  a  fly  be- 
fore,— at  least,  they  rose  to  a  rough  cast  of 
Donald's  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  busked 
by  Phin  or  Mrs.  Hogg.  All  day  we  trav- 
elled up  the  beautiful  valley, — sometimes  low 
down  in  its  heart,  bcbide  the  clear  waters  of 
the  rapid  Dee ;  sometimes  high  up  among 
the  crags  (for  Donald  had  promised  to  shoot 
an  eagle  for  the  laird),  and  getting  glimpses, 
on  one  hand,  of  the  great  hills  at  the  head  of 
the  pass,  on  the  other,  of  the  blue  sea  and 
the  yellow  sand  and  the  green  woods  from 
which  wo  had  started.  Never  a  human  soul 
did  we  meet,  savin*  a  shepherd  or  a  lad 
pof¥Jhing  like  ourselves;  but  before  the  sun 
gacd  down,  Donald  had  shot  a  royal  stag  and 
a  golden  eagle,  and  so — the  next  day  being 
tbe  Sabbath — we  fixed  to  bide  wi'  a  gude- 
brithcr  of  Donald's,  who  was  shepherd  to  the 
then  Laird  of  lladdo,  and  had  a  sheiling 
aboon  Cairnbannow.  There  never  was  a 
lovelier  Sabbath-day ;  we  sat  oot  afore  the 
door,  the  men  smoking  their  pipes  and  talk- 
ing over  the  news  till  it  was  time  for  kirk ; 
and  then  we  started  across  the  hill  to  Lum- 
plianan,  fur  it  was  the  Sacramental  Sabbath, 
and  auld  Doctor  MacAlidter  was  to  feace  tbe 
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tables,  and  a  young  lad  from  the  King's  Col* 
lege  (the  son  o*  a  neighboring  laird)  was  to 
preach  his  first  discourse.  So  there  was  a 
great  thrang  in  the  kirkyard ;  from  every 
sheiling,  on  hillside  or  glen,  the  folk  earn' 
troopin'  in, — stalwart  lads,  bonny  lasses,  and 
gray-headed  patriarchs,  wha  minded  the  *45, 
and  had  been  hunted  by  the  red-coats  after 
Culloden.  It  was  the  last  communion  that 
sn^r.e  of  them  gaed  to  at  Lumphanan  ;  for  a 
hard  winter  followed,  and  there  was  a  snir 
thinnin*  amang  the  auld  carles.  However 
that  might  be,  little  wae  thocht  of  it  then ; 
for  it  was  a  day  to  mak*  the  auld  feel  young, 
and  there  was  a  deal  of  daffing  among  the 
hill  lads  in  their  brown  kilts,  and  the  lassea 
in  their  tartan* snoods,  afore  wo  gaed  into 
the  kirk.  Oot  o*  a*  sight  the  comeliest  lass 
there  was  Nancy  Roy.  She  was  the  lily  of 
their  valley,  and  as  good  as  she  was  bonny. 
I  have  seen  sweet  faces  and  litlie  figures  since 
then  ;  bat  I  think  yet  that  Nancy  was  the 
very  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  They 
were  a*  proud  of  her,  np  hill  and  down  dale  ; 
and  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  sang  which 
begins — 

•  Oh,  Nancy's  hair  is  yellow  as  gowd, 
And  her  e'en,  like  tbe  lift,  are  blue' — 

was  made  for  Nancy  Roy.  She  was  her  very 
image,  at  least ;  yallow  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  safk 
skin,  a  sunny  laugh,  the  nicest,  sweetest  deft- 
est little  woman,  with  the  maist  astonisbin* 
ankles,  which  showed  to  perfection  under 
her  short  coat  o'  shepherd  tartan.  But  be- 
fore I  go  on,  I  must  tell  you  something  fur- 
ther about  Nancy. 

*'  She  was  the  daughter  of  Duncan  Roy, 
the  duke's  foreman  at  Craigdarroch.  Hif 
cottage  stood  on  the  river-bank,  just  about  a 
mile  below  the  cradle.  Butyou*ll  no  mind 
the  cradle  ;  the  brig  at  Dalnowhinnie  was 
bi^it  aforo  your  time.  Weel,  the  cradle 
was  a  contrivance  for  crossing  the  river ;  a 
rope  was  thrown  across  at  a  deep  narrow  paa- 
sage,  and  fastened  to  the  high  banks  on  baith 
sides.  On  this  rope  a  wicker  basket  was 
slung,  and  the  man  who  wanted  to  cross  placed 
himself  in  this  basket,  and  pulled  himself 
along  the  rope,  hand  over  hand.  It  needed 
a  strong  arm  and  a  steady  bead  ;  for  when 
you  were  half-way  across,  the  basket  swang 
about  like  the  branch  of  a  poplar,  and  yoa 
were  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  which  no 
there  like  a  mill-lead.  Howsomever,  the 
country  folk  had  been  content  with  tho  in- 
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ventiun  (which  was  worked  precisely  like  one 
of  Manby*B  rockets)  from  the  begioning  of 
time,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  crossing, 
unless  you  chose  to  walk  a  good  sax  miles  to 
the  ferry  above  Blackford. 

**  Now  Nancy  had  lived  ever  since  she  was 
a  bairn  amang  the  hills,  and  a  nicer  Hieland 
lassie  you'll  no  see  on  a  summer  day.  But 
she  had  been  in  service  for  a  half-year  wi*  an 
aunto*  her  ain, — her  mither*s  half-sister, — 
wha  belonged  to  Burnness.  Her  husband  had 
been  a  merchant-captain,  and  when  he  was 
drowned  afif  the  Skerries  on  board  the  Jolly 
Brithers  of  Largo  (which  he  partly  owned), 
she  just  stayed  on  in  the  little  house  where 
he  had  left  her.  It  stood  close  to  the  sea,  so 
that,  when  the  day  was  warm,  Nancy,  who 
was  as  fond  as  a  fish  o'  the  saut  water,  could 
be  up  to  the  waist  in  a  jiffey.  Weel,  she  was 
bathing  one  day  with  her  cousin,  Lisbeth 
Gordon,  when  on  a  sudden  she  was  drawn 
into  a  strong  current  or  swirl,  and  carried  aff 
her  feet.  Baith  girls  skirled  like  scarts; 
but  Lisbeth  could  not  come  near  her  cousin, 
and  so  she  behoved  to  wade  to  the  shore  as 
fast  as  her  fear  and  the  tide  and  her  wcet 
petticoat  wud  let  her.  It  looked  very  black 
for  Nancy,  for  she  could  not  swim,  or  at 
least,  if  she  could,  the  tide  was  ower  Strang 
for  her  bit  legs.  However,  as  it  happened, 
Evan  Caird — he  was  a  ship-carpenter  then, 
a  nephew  of  his  dce'd  in  the  kirk  town  in 
the  spring — was  passing  to  his  work  at  the 
time, — perhaps  he  had  been  taking  a  keek  at 
the  lasses,  laughing  and  plashing  together 
like  twa  young  seals, — and  just  as  she  had 
risen  aboon  the  water  for  the  last  time,  he 
got  her  under  his  oxter,  and  the  next  minute 
was  swimming  briskly  to  the  shore.  She  was 
quite  white  and  gash  when  he  laid  her  on 
the  sand,  rubbing  her  hands  and  trying  to 
bring  her  back  to  her  senses  ;  but  he  thought 
her,  in  spite  of  her  blue  lips,  and  the  water 
dreepin'  from  her  yallow  hair,  the  very 
sweetest  angel  be  had  ever  seen, — in  the  Bi- 
ble or  oot  of  it.  He  did  not  get  lang  to  look 
at  her  though ;  for  Lisbeth  had  run  to  the 
house,  and  brought  the  neighbors.  The  auld 
women  turned  him  aff  just  as  Nancy  had 
opened  her  eyes,  and  thanked  him  with  a 
blessed  smile, — turned  him  aff  wi'  a  flea  in 
his  lug,  as  they  say,  for  I  reckon  that  they 
considered  it  maist  improper  for  a  lad  to 
bring  a  young  lass  to  the  shore,  wi*  naething 
on  but  her  petticoat  | 
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**  But  it  would  not  do  ;  for,  though  Nancy 
blushed  a  bit  when  she  neist  met  Evan  Caird, 
she  kent  weel  that  ho  had  saved  her  from  the 
fishes ;  and  her  heart  went  out  in  pure  maid- 
en thankfulness  to  bless  and  welcome  him. 
He  was  just  the  lad  to  win  a  girl's  fancy, — 
frank,  free,  honest,  of  the  blue-eyed,  light- 
haired,  light-hearted  Scandinavian  kind.  So 
it  cam'  aboot,  or  ever  Nancy  returned  to 
Craigdarroch,  she  had  plighted  her  troth  to 
Evan ;  and  the  half  of  the  broken  sixpence 
which  she  wore  neist  her  heart  was  the  gift 
of  her  first  lover. 

**  Duncan  Roy  who  had  lost  bis  wife  at  little 
Hetty's  birth,  was  sweir  to  part  with  his 
daughter, — his  ewe-lamb,  he  would  call  her, 
as  ho  stroked  her  lang  curls.  However,  like 
a  wise  man,  he  saw  that  what  wud  be  maun 
be ;  and  the  upshot  was  that  they  Were  to  be 
married  in  the  hinder  end  of  the  year, — the 
same  year  it  was  that  I  first  saw  Nancy  at 
Lumphanan.  Shortly  before  this  time,  bow- 
ever,  Evan  had  got  a  place  in  the  excise,  and 
was  now  a  revenue  oflBcer, — for,  being  a 
smart,  serviceable  lad,  he  had  been  marked 
out  by  the  inspector  at  Burnness,  and  was 
readily  appointed,  when  a  vacancy  occurred, 
to  a  good  and  weel-paid  post. 

**  Now,  at  that  time — not  very  many  yean 
after  Robbie  Burns  bad  been  in  the  excise 
himself,  and  ye  ken  how  he  liked  it — the  gan- 
ger stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  country-folk. 
Wherever  you  fand  a  mossy  burn,  you  might 
tak'  your  Bible  oath,  a  still  was  not  far  off. 
Every  man  in  the  Hielands,  gentle  and  sim- 
ple, was  a  smuggler  by  nature  or  education. 
In  the  low  country  the  gangers  had  the 
upper  hand.  The  smugglers  had  certain 
weel- kent  roads,  by  which  they  conveyed  their 
brew  from  the  hills  to  the  sea-coast.  Thirty 
or  forty  Hieland  ponies,  each  wi'  twa  kegs 
slung  across  its  back,  attended  by  a  score  of 
hill-men,  might  aften  be  met  on  the  roads, 
at  orra  hours,  and  in  outlying  glens ;  and 
mony  a  fecht  took  place  when  the  excisemen 
happened  to  meet  them.  But  few  gaugcrs^ 
ever  ventured  <  aboon  the  pass.'  It  used  to 
be  said  that  nane,  at  least,  '  cam'  doon.' 
However  that  might  be,  it  was  certain  that 
the  trade  of  brewing  went  on  briskly,  and 
that  few  cared  to  meddle  wi'  them  that 
brewed.  You  may  believe,  consequently, 
that  there  was  some  stir  in  Lumphanan  kirk- 
yard  that  September  Sabbath,  when  it  was 
seen  that  Evan  Caird,  the  gauger,  had  come 
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wi^  Nancy.  There  was  a  deal  of  angry  whis- 
pering  and  muttering  among  the  lads.  The 
glede  flattered  the  doos  ;  it  was  not  fair,  they 
thocht,  to  bring  the  hawk  into  the  howlet's 
nest.  However,  nothing  unchancy  came  of 
it  at  the  time.  Neither  Nancy  nor  Evan 
noticed  what  was  said.  LoVe  is  a  tyrannical 
divinity,  an  absolute  monarch  ;  whiles,  doubt- 
less, it  maks  a  roan  scent  danger  like  a  whut- 
ret,  but  aftcner  it  steeks  his  e^en.  They  were 
a  handsome  couple;  and  Nanoy  looked  so 
fond  and  proud  of  her  joe  that  it  was  little 
wonder  the  red  shanks  glowered  at  the  south 
country  lad  who  had  gathered  their  sweetest 
flower.  'Deed  she  was  a  winsome  lass," 
quoth  the  commodore,  kindling  at  the  recol- 
lection ;  **  her  breath  and  her  cheeks  were 
just  made  of  roses,  you  would  have  thought. 
And  she  was  active  and  mettlesome  as  a  kid, 
— mettlesome  wi'  youth  and  health  and  the 
pure  glow  of  a  maiden  and  honest  love. 

**  But  to  return  to  Donald  and  myself. 
Donald  bad  forgathered  wi*  Duncan  Roy  at 
kirk  (he  was  an  auld  freen'  o*  Donald's), 
and  had  promised  to  come  across  in  the 
gloaming  to  Craigdarroch.  The  clachan  was 
five  mile  down  the  glen,— so  that  by  lodging 
for  the  night  wi*  Duncan,  we  would  be  weel 
forrit  on  our  return  road.  Wecl,  we  went 
round  to  Donald's  gudcbrither's  for  the  gun 
and  the  eagle  and  the  horns  and  the  itbcr 
trape ;  and  sync  after  dinner  we  walked 
down  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  to  Dun- 
can*s,  where  we  fand  them  at  supper.  Don- 
ald had  been  in  nnc  of  his  sulky  humors  ever 
since  he  saw  Nancy  and  the  gauger  together  ; 
not  a  word  had  he  spoken  on  the  road,  except 
answering  me  wi*  a  snap,  when  I  spoke  to 
him.  llowever,  there  was  a  deal  of  lauchin* 
and  daffin*  at  Duncan's  (for  Evan  was  a 
blithe,  good-humored  chicld,  and  Duncan 
liked  his  joke)  till  Duncan  got  down  the  big 
Bible  for  the  Sabb;ith  evening  reading;  and 
then  we  gaed  to  bed, — for  they  keepit  early 
hours  in  the  country,  lang  syne, — early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise. 

**  Now  you  maun  understand  that  I  was 
only  a  bairn  at  the  time— a  sturdy  loon, 
doubtless,  or  I  could  barely  have  tramped 
alongside  of  Donald.  Donald  was  sent  to 
sleep  in  the  stable-loft  among  the  straw, — 
for  there  was  only  a  but  and  ben,  as  it*s 
called, — and  it  was  def<igned  that  I  should 
sUep  wi*  Donald  ;  but  Nancy  said  that  it  was 
uokiDd  to  turn  a  bit  callant  like  me  cot  to 


the  rattans ;  and  she  made  me  up  a  bed  in  a 
hole  in  the  wa*  aff  her  ain  room,  where  she 
and  little  Hetty  slept^in  one  bed.  I  was 
quickly  tucked  into  the  sheets,  for  I  was 
tired  and  stiff;  but  somehow  I  could  not 
sleep.  It  was  a  sultry  night ;  there  was  not 
a  breath  of  wind  nor  a  cloud  stirring  in  the 
haill  sky[;  there  bad  been  a  drouth  for  weeks. 
I  could  hear,  through  the  open  window,  the 
blackcock  crowing,  and  the  salmon  louping 
at  the  Black  Linn,  and  whiles  a  whaup  went 
skirling  across  the  muir.  So  I  tossed  and 
turned  till  I  was  sair.  At  last  Nancy  cam' 
ben  to  her  bed;  but  as  she  was  undressin', 
Hetty  took  to  greetin*,  so  she  got  the  bairn 
into  her  lap,  and  sung  her  to  sleep  wi*  a  saft 
Gaelic  ballad,  for  she  had  a  sweet  voicei 
While  she  was  still  singing  saflly, — croonln* 
half  to  her  ain  thochts  and  half  to  Hetty, — 
I  heard  her  nanio  whispered  outside.  I  kent 
it  was  Evan,  for  she  went  and  stood  beside  the 
window,  and  they  talked  together  for  lang, 
murmuring  the  delicious  murmurs  of  early 
love,  and  cooin*  like  a  pair  of  cushey-dooa 
in  the  wood.  Evan  had  orders  to  meet  his 
officer  at  the  station  next  morning,  and  he 
had  gude  thirty  miles  to  travel  during  the 
night.  They  had  parted  ben  the  house,  but 
Evan  could  not  leave  till  he  had  seen  Nancy 
again.  In  the  end,  when  they  had  said 
*  Gude-by  '  for  the  hundredth  and  last  time, 
they  parted  for  gude,  Evan  stepping  across 
the  muir,  and  Nancy  lookin*  after  him 
through  the  darkness  till,  minding  where 
she  was,  with  a  little  start  and  flutter  (like 
a  tenchit  rising  from  its  eggs),  and  after  a 
short,  whispered  prayer  (for  she  still  said  her 
prayers  aloud,  as  she  had  been  tocht, — Nanej 
had  grown  a  woman,  and  bad  a  woman's 
love  in  her  heart,  bat  she  kept  some  o*  her 
bonny  bairnlike  ways),  in  which  I  could 
hear  Evan's  name,  and  a  tender  supplication 
that  he  might  be  preserved  safe  from  all 
evil  and  harm,  she  slipt  into  the  cosy  nest — 
beside  her  sleeping  sister." 

Here  the  commodore  paused  for  a  monient, 
and  then  resumed. 

**  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  an  boor 
after  this  that  1  wakened  with  a  start.  I 
was  shivering  all  over ;  I  bad  been  roused 
suddenly  out  of  a  confused  dream,  and  my 
wits  were  scattered.  The  moon  bad  risen, — 
it  was  close  upon  the  last  quarter, — and  ii 
threw  a  ghastly  and  forlorn  light  upon  the 
hillside,  and  the   black  clump  of  willows 
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anent  the  Linn.  I  looked  op,  and  there, 
near  the  middle  of  the  room,  I  saw  Nancj, — 
Qtanding,  like  a  ghoet,  in  her  white  night 
gear, — her  long  yellow  hair  hanging  confus- 
edlj  down  her  back.  She  had  turned  toward 
the  window,  and  with  one  hand  had  pressed 
her  hair  from  off  her  face,  as  if  to  let  her  lis- 
ten freely.  She  came  towards  me ;  for,  won- 
dering and  frightened,  I  had  sat  up  in  bed. 
•That  cry, — did  you  hear  it?*  she  said; 
and  she  looked  at  me  with  a  white  face,  and 
eyes  which  were  full  of  a  vague  fear.  '  Did 
you  hear  that  cry  ?  I  thocht  it  was  Evan's 
voice.'  Then,  seeing  that  I  was  nearly  as 
scared  as  herself,  she  forgot  her  ain  fear,  and 
set  herself  stoutly  to  quiet  me  before  she 
returned  to  bed.  *  I  must  have  been  dream- 
ing,'  she  said,  blushing  a  bit.  '  What  q 
goose  I  am,  to  be  sure !  ' 

**  In  the  end  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep ;  and 
the  sun  was  shining  briskly  when  I  opened 
my  eyes.  The  room  was  empty,  but  I  heard 
a  voice  close  to  the  burn  (which  joined  the 
Dee  fifty  yards  further  down)  singing  a  blithe 
nursery  sang.  I  got  up,  and  looked  out.  At 
the  burnside  I  saw  Nancy,  who  was  a  keen 
housewife,  tramping  clothes  in  a  tub,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country  lasses.  Hetty, 
wrapped  in  a  tartan  shawl,  and  basking  and 
crowing  in  the  morning  sun,  was  lying,  not 
far  off,  among  the  white  pebbles  on  the  bank. 
It  was  a  quiet,  lovely  morning  ;  the  lavorocka 
wrre  singing  in  the  lift,  and  all  over  the  hills 
I  heard  the  bleating  of  innumerable  sheep ; 
for  the  shepherds  were  bringing  their  flocks 
off  to  the  lower  pastures.  Donald  was  not 
yet  visible ;  so  I  scampered  off  to  the  river, 
carrying  my  clothes  with  me,  and  getting  a 
sniile  from  Nancy  as  I  passed,  and  plunged 
into  the  clear,  deep  water.  We  wcsre  born 
— the  doctor  and  I — beside  the  sea,  and  we 
took  to  the  water  freely  :  when  we  were  the 
merest  bairns,  we  could  dive  like  ducks.  I 
was  half- way  across  the  river,  when  I  noticed 
something  black  whirling  in  a  swirl.  I 
swam  near  it,  and  managed  to  lay  hold  of  a 
blue  Glengarry  bonnet, — as  it  proved  to  be. 
I  swam  to  the  shore,  and,  quickly  dressing 
(for  a  boy's  toilet  is  quickly  made),  shouted 
to  Nancy  that  I  had  caught  a  queer  fish.  She 
CJime  down  to  where  I  sat, — a  perfect  Hebe. 
Ih?r  round  arms  were  bare  as  well  as  her 
white  feet  and  ankles,  and  she  looked  so  nice 
and  fresh  and  happy  and  innocent  that  even 
a  buy  oould  see  that  she  was,  as  Mr.  Col^ 
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ridge  has  said,  *  beautiful  ezeeedingly.'  I 
think  it  struck  me  then  for  the  first  timo ; 
and  putting  the  bonnet  behind  my  back*  I 
said  that  I  would  not  let  her  have  it  till  ebflt 
gave  me  a  kiss.  '  You  saucy  baini ! '  bIm 
said,  with  a  bright,  pleasant  laugh  ;  and  ibea 
she  stooped  down,  and,  throwing  her  anot 
round  me,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  my  cheek.  li 
was  the  last  time  that  Nancy  leuch  for  moDj 
a  day  ;  1  doubt  if  ever  she  leuch  freely  again. 
I  held  up  the  cap  in  boyish  triumph  ;  in  a 
single  moment  her  face  was  as  white  as  death. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  look.  She  shivered 
all  over  for  a  time,  and  then  fell  with  a  sick 
cry  on  the  ground.  I  raised  her  head. 
<  What  ails  you,  Nancy?'  I  managed  to 
gasp  out,  for  that  pale,  despairing  fac^  had 
teirified  mo  again,  as  it  had  terrified  me  in 
the  moonlight.  *  See !  see !  '  she  replied* 
pointing  to  the  front  of  the  cap,  but  replyip^ 
more  to  her  own  thoughts  than  to  my  quee- 
tion  ;  and  there,  beneath  a  heather-sprig,  I 
saw  the  initials  *  E.  C  worked  in  led 
worsteds  It  was  Evan's  cap.  She  had 
worked  the  letters  (so  they  told  me  after- 
wards) on  the  Saturday  night,  while  Evan 
sat  clashing  with  Duncan  about  the  admiral^a 
last  great  victory.  lie  was  clashing  wi* 
Duncan,  but  his  frank,  honest  blue  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Nancy, — as  she  weel  kent. 

**  As  she  could  not  rise,  I  was  fain  to  run 
for  help.  They  were  soon  about  us, — Dun- 
can ,  Donald ,  aod  the  rest  of  them .  They  car* 
ried  her  hame,  and  pit  her  in  her  ain  bed. 
For  mony  days  she  lay  like  one  in  a  dream, — 
only  at  times  pressing  her  hand  upon  her 
head  with  a  weary  moan  that  went  to  the 
heart.  It  was  better  for  her,  perhaps,  that 
her  mind  gaed  as  it  did  ;  for  she  was  barely 
in  bed  when  ane  o'  the  furm-loons  spied  a 
bundle,  as  it  seemed,  floating  among  the  wa- 
ter-lilies, outside  a  clump  of  rashes.  Bo 
cried  to  us,  and  we  ran  down  to  the  bank.  li 
was  the  body  of  Evan  Caird, — a  pitiful  sight ! 
The  eyes  were  fixed  and  staring,  the  water 
was  dripping  out  of  the  lank  brown  curls, 
and  there  was  a  bitter  scowl  upon  the  brow 
and  about  the  lips, — as  if  his  last  thocht  had 
been  of  vengeance,  and  his  last  word  a  curse. 
I  had  never  seen  death  before ;  and  the  de- 
stroying angel  bad  made  that  night  a  fearful 
piece  of  work  wi'  Evan  Caird. 

<*  They  thought  at  the  outset  that  he  had 
fallen  by  mischance  into  the  Linu  ;  but  a 
wjord  of  Nancy  *8  set  them  upon  a  diiforent 
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tuck.  •  The  cradle  !  '  she  had  moanrd  more 
than  once  as  they  were  carrying  lier  to  the 
house.  And  the  rights  of  the  matter,  so  far, 
were  quickly  settled.  It  was  found  that  the 
cradle  waff  down.  One  end  of  the  rope  had 
been  frayed  by  the  rock;  and  had,  doubtless, 
given  way  when  Evan  was  crossing.  He  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river,  stunned  by  the 
fall,  and  drowned  in  the  rapid  tide.  That 
was  the  story.  But  auld  Fiscal  Tnmsan  tell't 
me  lang  afterwards  that  it  was  clear  to  his 
xnind  that  Evan  had  not  been  killed  by  a 
<cbancc  shot :  he  was  a  murdered  man.  The 
rope,  ho  said,  had  not  given  way  ;  it  had 
been  cut.  lie  examined  it  next  morning,  and 
be  saw  the  marks  of  the  knife.  There  wero 
lang  precognitions,  as  they  ca'  them,  and  twa 
or  three  lads  were  clapped  in  jail  :  but  there 
was  little  evidence,  and  they  could  not  try 
them.  But  the  Fiscal  didna  doubt  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  smugglers.  They  had 
fancied  Evan  was  upon  their  track,  and  learn- 
ing somehow  that  ho  was  to  cross  the  river 
that  night,  they  had  waited  for  him  at  the 
cradle.  Wlien  he  was  swinging  in  thedark- 
nes.s,  the  deevils  had  run  in,  and  cut  the 
rope." 

The  commodore  paused  at  this  point  of 
bis  narmtive  to  replenish  his  pipe,  and  then 
proceeded. 

*»  Donald  and  I  gat  hame  neist  day.  The 
eagle  was  stuflVd  ;  and  there  he  is  yet,  as 
largo  as  life.  The  rest  area'  awa.  Duncan 
lies  in  the  kiricynrd  at  Lumphanan.  *  But 
what  of  Nancy  ?  '  you  ask.  Well,  the  poor 
lassie's  heart  was  broken  ;  but,  indeed,  it's 
ancommin  difficult  to  dee  of  a  broken  heart, 
—especially  in  the  Ilicland  air.  She  was  a 
changed  woman  when  she  rose  from  her  bed  ; 
but  she  lived  on.  1  was  with  the  Wasp  at 
Malacca,  sax  years  afterwards,  when  I  heard, 
in  a  letter  from  the  doctor,  that  my  poachin* 
frcen*  Donald  had  married  Nancy  Roy.  A 
.year  later  I  heard  that  she  was  dead.  It  was 
•aid  that  she  had  gone  oot  o'  her  mind,  and 
bad — shortly  before  her  confinement — tried 
to  cut  her  husband's  throat  one  night  with 
his  ain  razor.  At  least,  Donald  escaped  from 
tbe  bouBc,  his  hands  bleeding,  a  gash  in  his 
cheek,  and  a  scared  look  in  his  face.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  slio  never  recovered  her 
wits,  and  dee'd  in  her  first  confinement.  The  I 
putr  bairn  was  mercifully  taken  with  itsj 
mither  :  and  now  Donald  himself  has  left, —  1 
ibo  last  u*  (helot.**  I 
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**  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,**  Horace  in- 
quired, in  a  meditative  tone,  after  a  pause, 
*'  that  Donald  might  have  been  in  some  way 
implicated  in  Caird's  death  ?  ** 

**  Wha  ever  put  such  a  notion  into  your 
head?*'  retorted  the  commodore,  sharply. 
**  No,  I  had  no  suspicion, — at  least,  I  never 
suspected  him  till  the  other  day.  But,  short- 
ly before  his  death,  [  went  into  his  room. 
Ho  was  muttering  uneasily  ;  and  though  for 
a  bit  I  could  make  little  or  nothing  of  what 
he  said,  at  last  I  distinctly  heard  the  words 
*  Evan  Caird !  *  followed  by  a  deep  sigh  or 
moan,  and  some  Old  Testament  words,  which 
sounded  like  a  prayer  for  mercy,  in  respect 
of  some  great  evil  done  or  suffered.  Then  he 
roused  up,  and  recognized  mo.  He  looked  so 
miserable  that  I  said  if  he  had  anything  upon 
his  mind  ho  should  see  the  minister.  But 
Donald  was  wild  at  the  notion.  *  Hoot, 
na  !  *  he  said  ;  *  the  parsons  arc  empty 
wind-bags — tinklin*  cymbals — not  dividing 
the  word  of  the  Lord  to  edification.*  Then 
I  said  that  I  hoped,  at  least,  ho  had  repented 
of  any  ill  ho  had  done.  *  Wha  speaks  o' 
repentin'?'  he  answered,  in  a  loud  voice, 
his  mind  beginning  to  ramble;  *  1  want  no 
repentance.  Have  we  not  been  chosen  or 
disowned  from  the  creation  of  the  world?* 
So  he  died,  and  made  no  sign.  But  when  I 
recollect  that  Donald,  as  I  have  been  told,, 
was  an  early  lover  of  Nancy, — rejected  for 
Evan  Caird  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain where  he  might  have  been  during  the 
night  when  the  murder  (if  it  was  a  murder), 
was  done ;  that  his  wife  had  either  heard 
him  confess,  or  otherwise  come  to  suspect, 
that  he  had  done  her  a  grievous  injury,  I 
sometimes  fancy  that  what  you  say  is  possi- 
ble. He  may  have  met  his  rival  on  his  road 
to  the  cradle,  and,  yielding  to  a  swift,  devil- 
ish impulse,  have  hurried  him  into  eternity. 
Ho  was  often  sulky,  as  I  have  said  :  but  I  can 
mind  that  the  neist  day,  as  we  walked  dowQ 
the  glen,  he  never  opened  his  mouth." 

*'  Nonsense!  **  I  said;  **  Donald  did  not 
look  like  a  murderer.*' 

*'  ^V^hy,'*  responded  Horace,  fnim  the  se- 
rene height  of  a  protracted  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  **  it's  my  experience  that 
murderers  k)ok  very  much  like  other  people. 
We  raise  an  imaginative  barrier  between  the 
murderer  and  the  rest  of  the  race.  But,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  brand  upon  hirt  forehead  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  man  who  takes  his 
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neighbor *8  life  is  nccesearilv  worse  than  tho 
man  who  takes  Iiis  neighbor's  character. 
But  there  is  one  j)oint  in  your  narrative/* 
Horace  continued,  turning  to  the  conQiDodorc, 
**  which  I  do  not  quite  f»)llow.  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  the  girl  could  have  beard  the  cry 
which  we  may  suppose  her  lover  uttered 
when  he  was  precipitated  from  the  cradle?  " 

**  Well,  1  don't  know  :  the  cradle  was  not 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  niiles, 
from  the  cottage,  and  the  night  was  uncom- 
min  quiet.  It  is  barely  possible  that  she 
may  have  heard  his  cry  ;  but  I  think  not. 
The  cry,  at  least,  could  not  have  wakened 
her.  It  was  another  cry,  I  suspect,  audible 
to  the  inner  ear  only,  though  connected, 
perhaps,  by  some  fine  law  of  sympathy, — 
some  mysterious  and  invisible  train  of  asso- 
ciation,— with  the  actual  peril  of  her  lover." 

Thus  said  the  commodore,  not  knowing  that 
our  latest  pcct  had  written,  or  was  to  write, — 

"  Star  to  star  vibrates  light  ;  may  soul  to  soul 
Strike  through  a  finer  element  of  her  own?  " 

So  tho  commodore  ended  his  yarn  ;  and  as 
**  that  tocsin  of  the  soul '"  (in  the  words  of 
my  Lord  Byron),  the  six-o'clock  bell,  had  not 
yet  warned  us  to  drees,  we  went  into  the  cot- 
tage drawing-room,  and  entreated  Letty  to 
sit  down  to  the  piano.  She  did  so  at  once, 
while  the  rest  of  us  gathered  round  tho  fire 
and  listened  quietly  to  the  wcirdliko  music 
which,  under  her  persuasive  fingers,  the  in- 
strument discourt:ed.  I  asked  her  afterwards 
to  write  down  for  mo  the  words  of  one  or 
two  of  the  songs  which  I  liked  best ;  and  I 
think  you  will  enjoy  them  nearly  as  much  as 
we  did, — though,  unfortunately,  the  dying 
twilight,  and  the  sweet  voice,  and  the  music 
of  Mendelssohn  (which  formed  the  frame- 
work) cannot  be  put  into  print. 

Yet  if  you  put  a  certain  Licde  ohne  Worie 
by  Mendelstfohn  into  articulate  words,  this,  I 
fancy,  will  be  something  like  what  tho  song 
will  be : — 

FUNERAL  MARCH  FOR  EVENING. 
I. 

Tread  slowly,  tread  ye  slowly  in  tho  train 
Of  Evening,  0  ye  spirit-angels  fair ! 

Marshal  you  to  sweet  music  in  the  wane 
Of  dying  day,  and  loose  your  gold-cloud  hair 

Across  tho  heavens  that  palpitate  with  light ! 
Gather  your  robes  around  you  as  you  go. 
And  move  you  onward,  steadily  and  slow, 

While  far  behind  uprises  silent  night. 
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Lay  tho  purple  on  the  motmtaint 

Fling  the  red  sheen  o*er  tho  ware^ 
Tinge  the  silver-flooded  fountain. 

As  ye  follow  to  tho  grave, — 
Yo  are  bearing  a  dead  hero  to  his  rest : 

For  the  good  deeds  ho  hath  done. 

Since  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Spread  the  glory,  that  his  honor  be  conftst 

in. 

Tho  grave  is  made  within  the  western  g1ow« 

Yo  follow  thither,  marching  stately  down 
The  golden  path — then  chant  yo  aa  ye  go. 

And  wreathe  tho  crimson  cloud^spray  in  m 
crown  ; 
And  let  the  wild  winds  raise  a  requiem  high. 

Measured  and  tuneful,  whilo  tho  throbUi^ 
beat 

Of  thousands  of  your  shining  angoUfeet 
Keeps  time  unto  the  music  till  it  di& 


They  have  borne  him  fh)m  our  sight. 

They  are  laying  him  to  rest. 
In  the  passing  of  the  light. 

With  his  hands  upon  his  breast  ;— 
Pales  the  purple  from  the  mountains  fkr  swiji 

Faints  the  flush  from  off  tho  sky. 

Sinks  the  music  to  a  sigh, — 
In  its  farewell  sweetness  let  us  kneel  and  pnj- 

That — though  the  epirits  oi  Bunact  manbal 
the  pomp  of  evening  round  tho  grave  of  tht 
hero — is  solemn  and  subdued  ;  now,  en  «• 
part,  a  snatch  of  Ariel-like  music  :- 

A  BONO. 

Call  me  over  the  mountains,  loYe, 

Call  me,  and  I  follow  ; 
Thy  voice  will  rise  o'er  tho  purple 
And  float  o*er  tho  misty  hollow. 
Lito  the  golden  sunset  hnxe, 

Into  thotwiliglit  tender, 
My  heart  will  fly  like  a  tamed  bird. 
Speeding  where  love  shall  send  her. 
Call  to  me  over  tlie  mountains. 

Call  to  mo,  and  I  follow  ; 
Over  the  crags,  and  over  the 
Into  the  golden  hollow. 

Call  me  over  the  ocean,  love. 

Call  me,  and  I  listen  ; 
Across  the  roll  of  the  trackleBS  wave 

Where  tho  moonbeams  whitdy  gliatflD. 
Thy  voice  will  come  across  tho  dark 

And  through  the  day-dawn*s  glimmer  ; 
0*er-ring  tho  sound  of  the  lengthening  sinD, 
O'cr-float  tho  foam-flake's  shimmer. 
Call  to  mo  over  tho  ocean,  then, 

Call  to  me,  and  I  listen  ; 
Here,  by  tho  side  of  tho  moony  Ma, 
With  eyes,  like  the  waves,  thatgUile& 
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From  Maemillan's  Magaxine.      , 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  { 

The  life  of  a  rooet  extraordinary  man  has  I 
recently  appeared,  and  should  bo  studied  by  | 
all  who  arc  interested   in  the  curiosities  ofj 
literature  and  art.*    To  this  generation  ho  is  i 
nearly  unknown.     To  his  contemporaries  he  ■ 
most  frequently  seemed  to  be  a  roadman.    Yet 
of  this  strange  being — at  once  a  poet  and  a  I 
painter — Wordsworth  said,  **  There  is  some-  i 
thing  in  his  madness  which  interests  me  more 
than  the  sanity  of  Lord  Byron  and  Walter 
Soott.''    Fuseli  and  Flaxman  declared  that 
the  time  would  come  when  his  designs  should 
be  as  much  sought  after  and  treasured  in 
portfolios    as    those     of    Michael    Angclo. 

•*  Blake  is  d good  to  steal  from,"  said 

Fuseli.  **  And,  ah  !  sir,"  said  Flaxman, 
**  his  poems  are  as  grand  as  his  pictures.*' 
Who  IS  the  unknown  genius  that  is  praised 
00  highly,  and  what  has  he  done?  The  an- 
swer is  given  in  two  goodly  volumes,  to 
which  three  ardent  admirers  have  contrib- 
uted. The  late  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  production  of  a  good 
biography  of  £tty,  has  traced  the  incidents 
of  Blake *s  life ;  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti,  one  of 
the  leading  prc-Raphjiclite  painters,  has 
edited  Blake^s  poetry  and  criticised  his  stylo 
of  art;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  produced 
a  critical  catalogue  of  Blake's  designs.  The 
work  produced  by  three  such  able  men  is 
Tery  interesting.  Perhaps  they  overrate 
Blake *8  merits,  but  their  opinion,  if  exag- 
gerated, is  worth  examining  ;  and  they  have 
done  really  a  good  work  in  rescuing  from  ob- 
livion one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of 
oor  nation. 

William  Blake  was  born  in  1757,  and  he 
died  in  1827.  lie  was  born,  he  lived,  and 
be  died  in  London.  His  threescore  and  ten 
jears  covered  a  most  important,  a  most  active, 
period  in  the  history  of  English  art  and  poe- 
try ;  and  what  manner  of  man  ho  was  we 
ean  see  at  once  in  the  earliest  incident  of  his 
ebildhood  which  is  known.  When  he  had 
not  yet  entered  his  teens,  he  saw  a  vision.  He 
beheld  a  tree  at  Peckham  Rye  all  filled  with 
ftogels.     lie  told  his  father  of  the  sight  on 

•The  Life  of  William  Blako,  "  Pictor  Ignotus/* 
with  Selections  from  bU  Poems  and  other  WritingR: 
By  the  late  Alexander  Gilchrist,  author  of  '*  The 
lif«  of  William  £uy :  "  illostrated  from  Blake's  own 
worki  in  facsimile  by  W.  J.  Linton,  and  in  Photo- 
lithography; with  a  few  of  Blake's  original  Plates. 
S  vob.    Jdaomillan  A  Co.  18C3. 
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coming  home,  and  was  about  to  receive  a  flog- 
ging for  the  supposed  lie,  when  his  mother 
interfered  and  saved  him  for  that  once.  All 
his  lifo  he  saw  such  visions.  **  Did  you  ever 
SCO  a  fairy's  funeral,  madam  ?  "  he  once  said, 
quite  gravely,  to  a  lady  ;  **  I  have.'*  And 
then  he  described  how,  in  the  stillness  of  his 
garden,  he  had  seen  a  procession  of  little 
creatures,  of  the  size  and  color  of  green  and 
gray  grasshoppers,  bearing  a  body  laid  out  on 
a  roseleaf,  which  they  buried  with  songs.  At 
this  time  he  was  an  artist,  and  drew  with 
wonderful  truthfulness  the  sights  which  he 
saw  in  vision.  Ho  really  saw  what  he  drew  ; 
and  if  the  vision  changed  its  appearance,  he 
could  not  go  on.  lie  once  saw  and  drew  the 
ghost  of  a  flea  !  See  the  portrait  of  this 
amazing  monster  at  page  255, — a  sketch  of 
singular  vigor,  which  any  one  once  seeing 
will  never  forget.  As  he  was  drawing  this 
ghostly  flea,  it  appeared  in  vision  to  move  its 
mouth,  and  he  had  to  tako  the  portrait  over 
again.  Mr.  Richmond,  the  well-known  por- 
trait-painter, was  one  of  his  admirers,  and 
finding  his  invention  flag  during  a  whole  fort- 
night, went  to  Blake,  as  was  his  wont,  for 
advice.  When  he  told  Blake  that  his  power 
of  invention  had  been  failing  him,  the  strange 
visionary  turned  suddenly  to  Mrs.  Blake  and 
fiaid,  **  It  is  just  so  with  us,  is  it  not,  for 
weeks  together  when  the  visions  forsake  us? 
What  do  we  do  then,  Kate  ?  "  ♦♦  We  kneel 
down  and  pray,  Mr.  Blake,'*  was  the  reply, 
lie  prayed  for  vision,  and  tho  vision  came. 
He  would  insist  on  it,  too,  that  no  one  coold 
really  draw  well  any  imaginary  scene  who 
did  not  see  it  as  a  reality  in  vibion.  He  was 
surrounded  with  strange  sights  and  sounds 
which  nobody  else  saw  or  heard.  *»  What! 
when  tho  sun  rises  do  you  not  see  a  round 
disc  of  fire  somewhat  like  a  guinea  ?  '*  bo  sup- 
poses some  one  to  ask,  and  he  answers,  **  Oh ! 
no,  no !  I  see  an  innumerable  company  oC 
the  heavenly  host,  crying,  *  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  God  Almighty  !  *  I  question  not 
my  corporeal  eye,  any  more  than  I  would 
question  a  window  concerning  a  sight.  I 
look  through,  and  not  with  it." 

Although  this  is  the  side  of  his  character 
which  first  fixes  our  attention,  Blake  was,  af- 
ter all,  not  a  mere  visionary,  but  had  a  sharp, 
observing  eyo  fur  external  nature,  and  un- 
derstood perfectly  that  no  one  can  draw  vis- 
ions well  unless  he  can  first  draw  real  things 
well.     He  drew  well  and  easily,  and  ho  bad 
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a  quick  and  clear  insight  into  character.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  his  father  proposed  to 
bind  him  as  an  apprentice  to  Kyland,  the  en- 
graver. **  Father,''  he  said,  **  I  do  not  like 
tiie  man's  face  ;  he  will  live  to  be  hanged/' 
And  twelve  years  afterwards  Ryland  actually 
was  hanged.  He  was  bound  apprentice  to 
Busire,  tlio  engraver,  and  worked  hard  un- 
der him  till  lie  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Then  he  studied  in  the  newly-formed 
Royal  Academy,  and  began  to  make  original 
designs,  some  like  those  of  his  friend  Stot- 
hard,  to  illustrate  books.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  cultivating  poetry.  When  he  was  yet 
fourteen,  indeed,  ho  threw  off  verses  of  no 
mean  merit,  and  thenceforward  ho  wrote 
what,  for  the  time^  we  must  consider  very 
remarkable  poems,  though,  regarding  his 
poetiail  works  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  share 
Mr.  Gilchrist's  surprise  that  Blake  is  little 
known  as  an  English  poet.  For  the  most 
part  his  poems  are  wanting  in  form,  or  they 
arc  difficult  to  understand,  or  the  sentiment 
which  they  convey  is  oi>t  of  all  proportion  to 
the  world  of  fact.  We  cannot  without  long 
quotations,  which  no  one  would  much  care 
to  read,  show  the  formlessness  and  the  obscu- 
rity of  his  poems;  but  we  can,  in  a  short 
example,  show  what  we  mean  by  objecting 
to  the  disproportion  between  his  ideas  and 
facts : — 

"  A  robin  redbreast  in  a  cage 
Puts  all  heaven  in  a  rage, 
A  dove-house  filled  with  doves  and  pigeons 
Shudders  hell  through  all  its  regions ; 
A  g:imc-cock  clipped  and  armed  for  fight 
Doth  the  rising  sun  affrigltf* 

This  is  rather  a  wild  way  of  saying  that  red- 
breasts ought  not  to  bo  caged,  that  a  dovecot 
is  a  pretty  sight,  and  that  cock-fighting  is  a 
barbarous  sport.  Apart  from  these  faults, 
which  will  prevent  sober  critics  from  speak- 
ing of  Blake's  poems  in  the  somewhat  extrav- 
agant terms  adopted  by  Mr.  Rossctti  and  by 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  there  is  a  power  and  an  origi- 
nality in  his  stylo  which  cannot  be  overlook- 
ed, especially  when  we  remember  the  date  to 
which  most  of  the  poems  belong. 

One  of  the  most  curious  studies  in  criticism 
concerns  the  rise  and  fall  of  Pope's  poetical 
ascendency  in  the  last  century.  So  much 
has  been  written  upon  this  theme  that  it  may 
seem  to  bo  now  exhausted  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  we  arc  not  yet  in  full  possession  of  the 
&ct8  that  would  enable  us  to  trace  with  per- 


fect accuracy  the  movement  either  of  flow  or 
of  ebb.  In  the  middle  of  last  centarj,  wv 
find  Pope  enthroned  in  our  literatare  with 
imperial  power.  So  far  a9  we  can  trace,  tU- 
firfit  conscious  or  critical  lapsing  from  his  au- 
thority— the  first  open  treason — 10  to  Vb 
found  in  a  work  published  in  1787  bjayoavg 
man  of  twenty-two.  Henry  Headley,  of 
Trinity  Ck)llege,  Oxford,  then  gave  to  thi 
world  a  book  of  beauties,  which  he  en* 
titled,  '*  Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  Englidi 
Poets,  with  Remarks."  .  Among  tbeee  re- 
marks will  be  found  a  most  determined  pn>- 
test  against  the  influence  of  Pope.  He  teUt 
us  that  the  translation  of  Homer « timid  as  it 
was,  operated  like  an  inandation  on  our  li|p 
eraturo ;  that  the  consequences  which  havs 
ensued  from  the  sway  of  Pope  have  been  full 
of  harm  ;  that  **  in  proportion  as  his  works 
were  read  and  the  dazzle  of  his  diction  ad- 
mired, proselytes,  who  would  not  originally 
have  been  scribblers  in  verse,  were  gained,, 
and  the  art  of  tagging  smooth  ooupleti^ 
without  any  reference  to  the  character  of  %r 
poet,  became  an  almost  indispensable  reqoi* 
site  in  a  fashionable  education  ;  "  that  benos 
arose  **  a  spurious  taste  "which  **  reprobated 
and  set  at  defiance  our  older  masters ;  *'  and 
that  **  to  cull  words,  vary  pauses,  adjust  to- 
cents,  diversify  cadence,  and  by,  as  it  wers, 
balancing  the  line,  make  the  first  part  of  il 
betray  the  second,"  had  become  the  chief  SA* 
complishment  of  an  age  whose  poetical  aii 
seemed  to  consist  entirely  **  of  a  suite  of 
traditional  imagery,  hereditary  similes,  readi> 
ness  of  rhyme,  and  volubility  of  syllables." 
But  the  revolt  thusopenly  proclaimed  by  the 
daring  young  critic,  in  1787,  had  for  1 
time  been  secretly  fermenting,  and  it  is  < 
mon  in  this  connection  to  fix  upon  the  paUI- 
cation  of  Percy's  <*  Reliques,"  in  1755,  as 
the  first  distinct  sign  of  a  change.  Now  it 
is  universally  allowed  that  the  most  remark- 
able specimens  in  Percy,  of  what  may  bs 
termed  ballad-thinking,  are  of  Scottieb  ori- 
gin ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  a  reoeni 
tract  which  has  not  received  the  attention  i* 
deserves,  attempts  to  make  good  the  positioo 
that  these  famed  Scottish  balUds  are  bj  no 
means  of  such  ancient  origin  as  Percy  imag- 
ined ;  that,  in  fact,  they  were  produced  10 
the  early  part  of  last  century.  Wo  have  not 
yet  examined  into  this  question  so  closely  to 
to  be  able  to  give  a  decisive  answer  to  it,  and 
we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  bereaftor 
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rejecting  Mr.  Cha*nbera*B  theory  ;  but  in  the  i  peer  tuid  begun  to  compose  two  jears  before, 

and  had  prod  a  ccd  some  strains  which,  for  bis 
age,  are  quite  wonderful.  Tho  following 
piece   was  written  certainly  before  tho  boy 

the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  has  to  be  !  was  fourteen,  and  shows  a  rare  precocity  : — 


an  time  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
has  made  out  a  fair  case  for  inquiry.  The 
gte^t  difficulty  of  the  question  depends  on 


jreighed.  It  turns  almost  wholly  on  the  del- ' 
icacies  of  style  and  other  points  of  internal 
evidence,  which  no  cautious  critic  wilt  care  to 
deeide  off-hand.  To  detect  and  follow  out^re- 
semblances  is  always  a  very  ticklish  task. 
The  resemblance  which  strikes  us  to-duy  we 
oaonot  see  to-morrow,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
approach  the  coropariaon  many  fresh  times 
before  we  can  quite  make  up  our  minds.  In 
this  case  we  start  back  with  astonishment 
from  the  conclusion  that  **  tho  grand  old  bal- 
lad of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  "  is  a  veritable  pro- 
duct of  Pope*s  own  day  and  generation. 
Yet  Mr.  Chambers  has  made  out  a  strong 
eaee  in  favor  of  that  conclusion.  And  if  in 
accordance  with  this  theory  it  should  in  the 
end  prove  that  some  of  the  best  ballads  in 
Percy — those  which  secured  for  his  three  vol- 


••  How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 
And  tasted  all  the  suiumer's  pride. 
Till  I  the  prince  of  love  beheld, 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide ! 

"  He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair. 
And  blushing  ro!<cs  for  my  brow  ; 
He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair. 
Where  all  hia  golden  pleasures  grow. 

**  With  sweet  May-dews  my  wings  were  wet, 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage  ; 
He  caught  me  in  his  silken  not, 
And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

**  He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing. 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plnys  with  me ; 
Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing. 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty.*' 

To  our  thinking  the  finest  verses  penned 
by  Blako  are  those  addressed  to  a  tiger  ;  and 


umee  their  chief  influence — were  produced  in    whoever   will  read  them,  remembering  the 


Scotland  at  the  very  time  when  Pope  was  in 
England  elaborating  his  style  and  establishing  ' 
hie  supremacy,  it  will  then  follow  that  the 
eeeds  of  the  revolt  against  the  English  poet 
were  being  sown  at  the  very  same  time  when 
hie   authority  began   to   be   planted  in   tho  , 
hearts  of   the  people.      Parallel   with   tho  | 
movement  of  poetry  in  England  there  began 
a  movement  of  poetry  in  Scotland.     Nothing  i 
eoald  be  more  splendid  or  self-asserting  than 
the  beginnings  of  the  former ;  nothing  more 
humble  and  retiring  than  the  beginnings  of 
the  latter.     But  ere  long  the  influence  of  the 
unpretending  crept  into  the  domain  of  pro- 
tentious    song,   grew   there    into   favor,  at 
length  overthrow  the  giant,  and  great  was  the 
downfall. 

Now  Blako  asserted   his  originality  at  a 
time  when  it  was  an  extraordinary  merit  to 
do  eo,~when  as  yet  the  ballad  style  which 
Percy  favored  had  not  thoroughly  told  upon  i 
the  public  ear.     Blake  was  eight  years  of  age  | 
when,  in  1765  (Mr.  Gilchrist  is  wrong  in  the  I 
date  1760),  Percy  published  his  ballads,  and  | 
be  began  to  write  in  his  eleventh  year.     Ills 
poeme  show  a  remarkable  precocity  that  does  j 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with   the  similar 
preoocity  of  Chatterton,   who  was  but  four 
years  ahead  of  him  in  age.     By  the  year 
1770,  Chatterton  bad  done  his  work  and  died 
al  the  age  of  seventeen.     His  younger  corn- 


sort  of  style  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  their  composition,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  detecting  in  them  the  notes  of  a  man  of 
true  genius.  If  this  t)e  madness,  it  is  that 
species  of  it  to  which  all  genius  is  said  to  be 
near  akin  : — 

**  Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Framed  thy  fearful  symmetry  T 

**  In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burned  that  fire  within  thine  ryes  T 
On  what  wings  dared  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dared  seize  the  fire  7 

**  And  what  shoulder  and  what  art 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart? 
When  thy  heart  be^an  to  beat. 
What  dread  hand  formed  thy  dread  feet? 

**  What  the  hammer,  what  the  chain. 
Knit  thy  strength  and  forged  thy  brain  T 
What  the  anvil?  what  dread  grasp 
Dared  thy  deadly  terrors  clasp  ? 

"  When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears. 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears. 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see? 
Did  he  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee?  '* 

Blako,  wo  say,  never  surpassed  these 
verses,  and  it  is  curious  that  though  here  we 
have  the  true  sublime,  and  though  with  his 
pencil  bo  could  at  any  time  reach  tho  sub- 
lime, yet  the  more  ambitious  efforts  of  his 
pen  are  usually  the  least  successful.    Some- 
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times — wc  must  eay  it,  with  all  deference  to 
tho  really  subtile  criticism  of  Mr.  Dante  Roe- 
Bctti — he  is  quite  unintelligible :  if  he  is  not 
unintelligible,  then  he  is  either  enigmatical, 
or  he  says  common  things  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate ponderosity,  not  of  words,  but  of 
images.  We  gave  some  examples  from  the 
passage  in  which  Blake  tells  us  that  a  cock- 
fight '*  doth  the  rising  sun  affright."  Here 
is  more  in  the  same  style  of  disproportionate 
grandeur : — 

**  Rill  not  the  moth  nor  butterfly, 
For  the  lost  judgment  draweth  nigh  : 
Tho  beggar's  dog  and  widow's  cat. 
Feed  them,  and  thou  sbalt  grow  fat ; 
Every  tear  from  every  eye 
Becomes  a  babe  in  eternity  ; 
The  bleat,  the  bark,  bellow  and  roar, 
Are  waves  that  beat  on  heaven's  shore." 

It  is  when  he  turns  from  the  sublime  and 
the  difficult  to  tho  simple  and  easy  that  he 
shows  to  best  advantage.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  simplicity  : — 

*•  Piping  down  the  valleys  wild. 
Piping  songs  of  plensant  glee. 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child. 
And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me,^> 

'  Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb  ! ' 
So  I  piped  with  merry  che 

*  ^inni*      winA  flirtf  af\r\tr  nrmin 


oo  1  pipeu  wiin  mcrrjr  cueer. 
*  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again  ; ' 
80  I  piped  :  he  wept  to  hear. 

«• «  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe  ; 
Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer  ! ' 
So  I  sung  the  same  again, 

While  be  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

«•  *  Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book,  that  all  may  read.' 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight. 
And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed, 

**  And  I  made  a  rural  pen, 

AikI  I  stained  the  water  clear, 
And  I  wrote  ray  happy  songd 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear." 

Blako  was  peculiar  in  his  mode  of  publi- 
cation, lie  engraved  his  poems,  he  sur- 
rounded each  page  with  drawings  to  illus- 
trate the  test,  and  ho  carefully  colored  these 
drawings  by  hand.  Ilis  iliustrativo  designs,  | 
whether  mixed  up  with  the  text  or  drawn  on  ! 
a  separate  page,  arc  of  various  degrees  of 
merit  and  of  interest.  In  every  design  there  ! 
is  evident  the  perfect  ease  of  a  master.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  could  draw  well,  but  fre-  ■ 
quently  he  chose  to  draw  impossibilities, —  ■ 
heads  iind  legs  in  impossible  attitudes,  mus-  | 
cit's  developed  beyond  all  possible  tension,  j 
In  this  he  was  supposed  to  resemble  Michael ; 


Angelo;  hot  the  great  Italian,  if  he  tlniMd 
to  the  utmost  degree  the  appearance  of  b» 
cular  action,  never  represented  actioDa  whieh 
the  musics  were  incapable  of  pCTfonaii^. 
Blake  often  outdid  nature  in  thii  way. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  seemed  to  haye  no  idea  of 
what  composition  is.  The  first  glanes  it 
many  of  his  designs  is  so  far  from  ezcitiDg 
expectation  of  any  good  thing  that  it  ii 
bewildering.  The  details  of  the  pietare  tre 
I  tossed  about  in  hopeless  confusion,  which  it 
I  takes  some  little  time  to  understand.  Tet, 
!  notwithstanding  these  defects,  there  i8B0Bre^ 
I  ly  a  drawing  of  Blake's  in  which  oloae  stodj 
!  does  not  detect  rare  beanties  and  sag^gestiont. 
I  He  was  wonderfully  suggestiTe,  and  it  is  not 
j  without  reason  that  the  anthers  and  fditon 
-  of  the  present  biography  attribate  to  61ake*i 
influence  much  that  is  peculiarly  impresafo 
in  the  style  both  of  Flazman  and  Stothard. 
II is  angels  are  among  the  finest  things  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  his  treatment  of  aogriic 
forms  is  famous  for  originality.  His  sense  of 
color,  too,  is  most  remarkable,  and  receifrt 
high  praise  from  a  colorist,  Mr.  Dante  Roi- 
setti,  than  whom  no  living  painter  is  better 
able  to  judge.  The  painters  who  are  known 
among  us  as  pre-Raphaelites  are  moat  ezo^ 
lent  of  all  in  their  sense  of  color,  and  Blake 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  herald  and  forerunner 
of  tho  pre-Raphaelito  system  of  color,  **io 
which  tints  laid  pn  side  by  side,  each  in  iti 
utmost  force,  are  made  by  masterly  treatmeot 
to  produce  a  startling  and  novel  cfiect  of 
truth."  Mr.  Rossetti  admits,  however,  that 
nowand  then  an  unaccountable  perversity  may 
be  apparent  in  Blake's  color,  as  when  a 
*<  tiger  is  painted  in  fantastic  streaks  of  led, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow,  wliile  a  tree  stem  at 
his  side  tantalizingly  supplies  the  tint  which 
one  might  venture  to  think  his  due,  and  is 
perfect  tiger-color  !  "  A  mistake  of  this 
kind  in  color  is  more  easily  detected  than  one 
of  form,  but  it  is  to  impossibilities  of  draw- 
ing not  less  wonderful  than  the  impossibility 
of  coloring  a  tiger  blue  and  green  that  we 
ventured  to  refer  when  just  now  speaking  of 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  his  style  to  Uiat 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Neither  for  coloring  nor 
for  drawing,  however,  should  Blake  be  judged 
by  only  a  few  of  his  works.  Much  of  his 
art  looks  like  mere  nightmare,  and  oppress- 
es one  sometimes  with  the  oppressive  hide- 
ousness,  sometimes  with  the  oppressive  loveli* 
noss,  of  nightmare.    To  understand  the  mao 
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perhaps  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  arf  to 
transcend  this  treatment  of  the  subject  in  its 
eseentinl  fentures.  The  water-color  is  unu- 
eu-ally  complete  in  execution.  The  conflagra- 
tion, horrid  in  glare,  horrid  in  gloom,  tills 
the  background  ;  its  jaTclin-likc  cones  surge 
up  amid  conical  forms  of  buildings  (*  Lang- 
ham  Church  steeples,'  they  may  be  called, 
as  in  No.  151).  In  front,  an  old  man  receives 
from  two  youths  a  box  and  a  bundle  which 
they  have  recovered ;  two  mothers  and  sev- 
eral children  crouch  and  shudder,  over- 
whelmed ;  other  figures  behind  are  running 
about,  bewildered  what  to  do  next.'* 

Blake  was  not  a  practical  man,  and,  very 
much  owing  to  his  impracticability,  had  to 
struggle  all  his  life  with  poverty  and  neg- 
lect, notwithstanding  his  genius,  lie  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  but  he  had 
queer  notions;  he  was  apt  to  quarrel,  and 
the  subjects  which  ho  chose  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  art  were  not  likely  to  allure  the 
public  of  his  day.  The  title  of  one  of  his 
pictures  was,  **  A  spirit  vaulting  from  a 
cloud  to  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus. 
The  horse  of  intellect  is  leaping  from  the 
cli  fib  of  memory  and  reasoning;  it  is  a  bar- 
ren rock  ;  it  is  also  culled  the  barren  waste 
of  Locke  and  Newton."  Is  anybody  likely 
to  bo  attracted  by  such  a  title?  Another 
picture  is  entitled,  **  The  spiritual  form  of 
Nelson  guiding  Leviathan,  in  whose  wrcath- 
ings  are  enfolded  the  nations  of  the  earth." 
The  companion  picture  to  this  is  described  as 
**  The  spiritual  form  of  Pitt  guiding  Behe- 
moth :  he  is  that  angel  who,  pleased  to  per- 
form the  Almighty's  orders,  rides  on  the 
whirlwind,  directing  the  storms  of  war  :  he 
is  ordering  the  reaper  to  reap  the  vine  of  the 
earth,  and  the  ploughman  to  plough  up  the 
cities  and  towers."  It  is  in  such  titles  as 
these,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  artist's  con- 
duct, that  the  indications  of  insanity  are  rec- 
ognized. For  conduct,  what  should  wo  say 
of  the  man  who  would  take  his  little  back 
garden  in  this  grimy  metropolis  for  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  and,  to  tho  horror  of  all  his 
_  neighbors,  might  bo  seen  in  the  costume  of 

the   divine   sanction    upon    the   tremendous   our  first   parents  sauntering  about    it,  his 
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well,  he  ought  to  be  studied  as  a  whole,  and 
his  admirers  ought  to  make  some  attempt  to 
bring  his  innumerable  works  together.  Then 
we  should  see  the  enormous  energy  of  the 
man  ;  his  prodigious  power  of  invention  ; 
how  grand  and  how  graceful  ho  could  be  in 
design  ;  bow  spiritual  and  poetical  were  all 
his  thoughts  and  views  of  life.  lie  is  best 
known  by  his  illustrations  to  Blair's'*  grave;" 
Grave  but  the  volumes  of  colored  designs  are 
even  more  interesting.  Some  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  print-room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. But  still  finer  examples  belong  to  the 
collections  of  Lord  Houghton  and  Captain 
Butts.  In  the  possession  of  Captain  Butts 
are  three  works  which  wo  have  never  seen  ; 
but  Mr.  William  Bossctti  is  a  competent 
judge  ;  wo  accept  his  opinion  of  them  without 
misgiving,  and  we  khall  quote  that  opinion 
as  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  wonder- 
working faculty  of  Blake's  pencil.  Mr.  Kos- 
setti  has  made  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  every 
one  of  Blake's  works  of  which  he  could  find 
a  trace, — no  matter  how  slight ;  and  the  three 
works  to  which  we  refer  bear  in  his  catalogue 
respectively  the  numbers  18,  44,  and  54. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Rossetti  says  : — 

**  ELOUIM  CREATING  ADAM. 

**  The  Creator  is  an  amazingly  grand  figure, 
worthy  of  a  primeval  imagination  or  intui- 
tion. He  is  struggling,  as  it  were,  above 
Adam,  who  lies  distended  on  the  ground,  a 
iserpent  twined  around  one  leg.  The  color 
hae  a  terrible  power  in  it ;  and  tho  entire 
design  is  truly  a  mighty  one, — perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  greatest  monument  extant  of 
Blake's  genius. 

**  TUB   SACRIFICE  OF   JEPHTHAn's  DAUGHTER. 

*'  The  loveliness  and  pathos  of  innocent  girl- 
hood could  not  bo  more  gloriously  expressed 
than  in  thin  figure  of  the  fair  young  creature, 
perfectly  nakid  and  ro^e-chapleted,  kneeling 
upon  a  lofty  altar,  full-fronting  the  spectator. 
Swathes  of  rushes  for  burning  are  behind 
her  :  at  either  side,  her  tambourine  and  lyre. 
Two  maidens  stand  sorrowfully  at  each  angle 
of  the  altar.  Jcphthah  kneels  in  front,  his 
back  turned,  his  arms  wide-spread,  invoking 


deed.  To  right  and  to  left,  clouds,  here 
lowering  in  brown,  there  blue,  droop  like 
heavy  lolJs  of  curuiin.  This  ranks  amongst 
Blake*8  noblest  designs. 


'  FIRE. 


**  Blake,  the  supreme  painter  of  fire,  in  this 
bis  typical  picture  of  fire,  is  at  bis  greatest ; 


wife  bearing  him  company?  Mr.  Butts 
called  one  day  upon  Blake,  and  found  him 
with  his  wife  in  the  summer-house,  all  inno- 
cent of  clothing.  **  Come  in,"  cried  Blake  ; 
**  it's  only  Adam  and  Eve,  you  know."  IIus- 
band  and  wife  had  been  reciting  passages 
from   the  **  Paradise   Lost,"   and,  to  enter 
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ubrc  fiiUj  into  the  epirit  of  the  poet's  Terse, 
they  had  dressed,  or  rather  undressed,  for 
their  parts.  Blake  had  a  great  opinion  of 
the  gyninosophists,  ond  would  insist  on  the 
virtues  of  nakedness.  Nor  was  he  alone  in 
his  views.  lie  got  his  wife  to  accept  them 
ondoubtingly  ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  family  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  society,  contemporary  , 
with  Blake,  though  unknown  to  him,  who  ■ 
had  embraced  the  theory  of  *•  philosophical 
nakedness.*'  Believing  in  the  speedy  coming 
of  a  golden  ago  similar  to  the  pristine  state 
of  innocence,  the  elders  in  this  family  taught 
the  ohildroD  to  run  naked  about  the  house 
for  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion the  little  innocents  would  run  and  open 
the  door  to  Shelley.  Tlieir  mother  followed  ; 
the  same  pnictice  more  privately,  lucking  lier-  j 
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self  in   her  room ;  but  she  declared  to  her 
friends  that  the  habit  of  going  about  every  ] 
day  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  nudity  did  her  i 
much  moral  good.     "  She  felt  the  better  for  j 
it, — so  innocent  during  the  rest  of  the  day."  j 
It  will  be  rt'jidily  understood  that  the  man  j 
who  could  thus  defy  public  opinion  had  but 
a  low  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  and  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  liimself.     lie  had  a 
great  contempt  for  many   men  \^hom   the 
world  hne  consented  to  hold  in  high  estima- 
tion.    Stothard,  his  friend,  he  could  speak  of 
as  a  fool ;  he  could  also  accuse  him  of  theft, 
— of  stealing  his  ideas.     Having  addressed 
bis  friend   Flaxman  once  in  these  terms, — 
*«  You,   oh,   dear   Flaxman,  are   a  sublime 
archangel, — my  friend  and  companion  from 
eternity.      In     the    divine    bosom    is    our 
dwelling-place,'*  he  could  turn  upon  him  at 
another  time  and  call  him  a  blockhead.   This, 
however,  was  but  tit  for  tat.     He  was  under 
the  impression  that  Flaxman  had  called  him 
a  madman,  and  so  ho  retaliated  in  the  coup- 
let— 

"  I  mock  thee  not,  though  I  by  thee  am  mocked: 
Thou  cairst  mc  madmau,  but  I  call  thee  block- 
head." 

When  he  wanted  to  say  a  thing,  he  said  it 
in  no  mincing  terms.  Thus  ho  observed, 
*•  They  say  there  is  no  straight  lino  in  na- 
ture. This  is  a  lic/^  And  so  ho  thought 
nothing  of  calling  men  fools  and  blockheads, 
—even  his  friends.  It  was  in  this  way,  as 
wo  have  seen,  that  he  hit  Flaxman  and  Stot- 
hard, both  his  friends ;  and  so  also  he  flew  at 
another  friend.     Ilayley  had  been  very  kind 


to  him,  and  ho  addressed  Uaylcy  in  the  fid- 
lowing  epigram  : — 

**  Thy  friendship  oft  has  made  my  heart  toadht; 
Do  be  my  enemy  for  friendship's  aake^** 

lie  said  that  Rembrandt,  Correggto,  and 
Rubens  were  manifest  fools.  Lord  Bacoo  be 
described  as  the  little  Bacon, — a  fool,  a  litr, 
a  villain,  an  atheist.  He  winds  up  his  opia- 
ion  with  the  assertion,  **  IIo  is  like  Sir 
Joshua,  full  of  self-contradiction  and  koaf- 
ery."  In  another  place  he  says,  ^*  Roynohli 
and  Gainsborough  blotted  and  blurred  one 
against  the  other,  and  divided  all  the  £i^;Uih 
world  between  them.  Fuscli  indignant  al- 
most hid  himself.  lam  hid,^*  Speaking  of 
Rubens  and  Reynolds  together,  ha  up, 
**  Can  I  speak  with  too  great  contempt  of 
such  contemptible  fellows  ?  If  all  the  prineei 
in  Europe  were  to  patronize  such  blockheadf, 
I,  William  Blake,  a  mental  prince,  woaU 
decollate  and  hang  their  souls  as  guilty  of 
mental  high  treason."  lie  had  an  inindi- 
nate  opinion  of  himself.  IIo  despised  the 
flesh  color  of  Titian,  Gorreggio,  and  Rubem, 
but  said  of  himself  that  ho  defied  competition 
in  coloring.  On  another  occasion  he  wrote, 
**  I  do  not  pretend  to  paint  better  than  Bi- 
phael  or  Michael  Angelo  or  Giulio  Romtao, 
or  Albert  Diircr,  but  I  do  pretend  to  paint 
finer  than  Rubens  or  Gorreggio,  or  Baa- 
brand t  or  Titian."  On  yet  another  oeeaeioa 
he  said,  **  I  know  and  understand  ond  can e^ 
soredly  affirm  that  the  works  I  have  done  fiir 
you  are  equal  to  the  Caracci  or  Raphael,  and 
I  am  now  some  years  older  than  Raphael  wae 
when  he  died."  Although  it  is  not  pleoMBl 
to  read  or  hear  opinions  of  this  sort,  Ui  'tt 
not  be  supposed  that  be  who  held  them  WM 
a  cantankerous,  hateful  being.  He  was  only 
a  visionary,  and,  with  all  his  inordinate  aelf* 
admiration  and  contempt  for  others,  tha 
friends  who  came  much  into  contact  with  his 
found  in  him,  and  had  a  hearty  lo?e  fiw,  ft 
very  gentle,  simple-minded,  man. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  saj  a  noid 
or  two  about  Blake's  prose  writings.  Tha| 
display  all  his  characteristics, — force,  troih, 
wrongness,  oddity,  eamestneas.  But  his  va* 
marks  arc  always  suggestive,  and 
very  original.  "  If  the  fool  would 
his  folly,  he  would  become  wise.**  Thia  ml 
one  of  his  favorite  mazims,  and  it  is  sofi- 
ciently  suggestive.  Ilere,  again,  is  a  dear, 
incisive  remark :  '*  Names  alter,  things  i 
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alter.    I  baTe  known  multitudes  of  thoee  who 
would  have  been  monks  in  the  age  of  monk- 
ery, and  are  deists  in  this  deUtical  age." 
Then,   for    oddity,  look    at  this :    **  Moral 
Tirtues  do  not  exist ;  they  are  allegories  and 
dissimulations.     But  time  and  space  are  real 
beings,  a  male  and  a  female.    Time  is  a  man, 
Space  is  a  woman,  and  her  masculine  portion 
is  Death."     We  do  not  ask  whether  this  be 
true  or  false.     We  ask  what  does  it  mean  ? 
Turning  a  few  pages  we  come  upon  a  pas- 
sage which   has  a  clear  meaning,  though  a 
heretical  one.     **  The   fool   shall  not  enter 
into  heaven,  let  him  be  ever  so  holy  ;  holi- 
ness is  not  the  price  of  entrance  into  heaven." 
Se  had  a  great  horror  of  stupidity,  and,  like 
Thomas  Carlyle,  seemed  to  regard  it  as  the 
unpardonable  sin.     Speaking  of  the  stupid- 
ity of  the  church,  be  says,   **  The  modern 
church  crucifies  Christ  with  the  head  down- 
vards."    He  talks  about  heaven  and  hell  as 
if  he  had  been  there,  and   knew  all  about 
them.    **  In  hell,"  he  says,  *'  all  is  self-right- 
eousness ;   there   is  no  such  thing  there  as 
forgiveness  of  sin."     So  of  the  angels  he  ob- 
serves, **  It  is  not  because  angels  are  holier 
than  men  or  devils  that  makes  them  angels, 
but  because  they  do  not  expect  holiness  from 
one  another,  but  from  God  only."     Next  we 
come  upon  a  sentence  which  will  strike  the 
women   with    consternation :    **  In    eternity 
woman  is  the  emanation  of  man  ;  she  has  no 
will  of  her  own  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
eternity  as  a   female   will."     In  that  case, 
however,  eternity  must  be  very  different  from 
time.     Blake   probably   took   his   notion    of 
eternity  from  Mrs.  Blake's  unvarying  acqui- 
escence in  his  whims.     He  was  in  glory  when 
be  could  get  people  to  agree  with  him.     In 
general,  he  could  not  get  people  to  agree  with 
bim.     He  found   himself  sadly  out  of  joint 
with  the  time,  and  in  most  of  what  he  did 
there  is  an  evident  sense  of  pain.     £ver  and 
anon  he  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  night- 
\  mare.     What   we  moan  by  nightmare  is  a 
▼ision  of  this  kind  :    He  imagines   himself 
descending   into  an  infinite  abyss,  fiery  and 
smoky.     In  the  far  dintance  the  sun,  though 
shining,  is    black,  and   round    it    are  fiery 
tracks,  on  which  revolve  vast  spiders,  crawl- 
ing after  their  prey.     Tlieir  prey  are  terrific 
shapes  of  animals  sprung  from  corruption, 
the  air  being  full  of  them   and  apparently 
composed  of  them.     And   when  Blake,  de- 
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scending  into  this  horrible  abyss,  inquired 
where  was  to  be  bis  eternal  lot,  he  was  told, 
**  Between  the  black  and  the  white  spiders." 
Altogether,  this  biography  of  a  man  who, 
though  continually  wrong,  was  never  weak, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  studies  of  human 
life  that  we  have  ever  come  across  ;  and  we  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  to  the  Messrs. 
Rossetti   for  enabling  us  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  Blake.     In  saying  so  much, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
share  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti  and 
his  friends  that  the  world  is  unjust  to  its 
great  men.     If  Blake  was  a  great  man,  and 
yet  was  not  appreciated  in  his  generation,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  blame  the   world.     The 
blame  lies  generally  in  the  artist  himself,  and 
we  are  amazed  to  read  the  list  of  great  un- 
knowns whom  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti  has  discov- 
ered.    It  is  a  list  which  fills  us  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  our  living  in  a  world  that  is 
choke  full  of  inglorious  Miltons  and  guiltless 
Crorowells.    Mr.  Dante  Rossetti  is  less  known 
to  the  public  than  be  ought  to  be.     He  has 
never  exhibited  his  pictures,  and  he  is  known 
to  the  world  chiefly  through  his  least  impor- 
tant works.     It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  well 
able  to  judge,  be  is  regarded  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  power,  of  rare  accomplishment, 
and  certain  to  take  a  foremost  place  in  the 
art  records  of  our  time.     But  even  from  such 
a  man  we  refuse  to  accept,  as  applied  to  Blake, 
the    epithets    **  incomparable,'     '*  unpara- 
leled,"  and  the  rest.     Blake  was  a  mighty 
being,  but  he  was  great  as  a  saurian,  or  a 
mammoth  that  has  little  felt  relation  to  the 
time  in  which  be  lived.     We  are  interested 
in  him  with  an  intense  interest,  but  it  is  the 
sort  of  interest  we  should  feel  in  seeing  one 
of  the  vast  creatures  of  a  prior  epoch  of  the 
world  suddenly  come  to  live  among  us.     We 
recognize  bis  greatness,  we  wonder  at  the 
strength  of  his  thews  and  the  weight  of  his 
stride  ;  but  we  do  not  wonder  that  Behemoth 
is  misplaced  in  this  present  world,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that,  though  his  form  is  un- 
wonted, one  can  fairly  speak  of  it  as  incom- 
parable.    Our  pre-Raphaelite    friends    are 
fond  of  superlatives,  and  their  style  would  be 
improved  if  they  learned  to  keep  ever  at  hand 
a  little  pepper-box  full  of''  huts  "  and  **  ifs  '* 
and  **  perbapses  "  with  which  to  sprinkle 
their  pages. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
THK  NEW   8P0ET. 

*•  •  Sire/ 1  replied,  *  jojrs  prove  olondlcts, 
Men  arc  the  moreKt  I x ions.' 
Ilcro  tho  king  wbistled  alood,  *  Let's 
Ilcighhn,  go  look  at  our  lions  ! ' 
Such  arc  the  sorrowful  chances 
If  you  talk  fine  to  King  Francis." 

K.  Browxiico. 

Tde  day  after  Rnchere  advcnturo  with 
Don,  a  card  came  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
therewith  a  mcflsagc  that  the  gentleman  had 
availed  himself  of  Mrs.  Curtis's  kind  permis- 
sion and  was  sketching  tho  Spinster's  Nee- 
dles, two  sharp  points  of  red  rock  that  stood 
out  in  tho  sea  at  tho  end  of  the  peninsula, 
and  were  specially  appropriated  by  Rachel 
and  Grace. 

The  card  was  written,  not  engraved,  the 
name  **  Rd.  R.  II.  C.  L.  Mauleverer ;  **  and 
a  discussion  ensued  whether  tho  first  letters 
stood  for  Richard  or  for  Reverend,  and  if  he 
could  be  unconscionable  enough  to  have  fivo 
initials.  The  sisters  had  some  business  to 
transact  at  Villars's,  the  Avonmouth  deposit 
of  literature  and  stationery,  which  was  in  tiie 
bands  of  a  somewhat  aspiring  genius,  who 
edited  the  weekly  paper,  and  reepcctcd  Miss 
Riiclicl  Curtis  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  periodicals  she  took  in,  and  the  abstruse- 
nosR  of  the  publications  she  inquired  after. 
Tiie  paper  in  its  Saturday's  dampness  lay 
fresh  on  the  counter,  and  glancing  at  the 
new  arrivals,  Grace  had  the  desired  opportu- 
liity  of  pointing  to  Mr.  Maulevercr*8  name, 
and  asking  when  he  had  come.  About  a 
week  since,  said  the  obliging  Mr.  Villars  ;  he 
appeared  to  be  a  gentleman  of  highly  literary 
and  artietic  tastes,  a  philanthropist ;  indeed, 
Mr.  Villars  understood  him  to  be  a  clerical 
g(*ntlemAn  who  had  opinions — 

**  Oh,  Racliel,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said 
Grace. 

»•  Sorry!    What  for?  " 

**  Why,  you  and  mamma  seemed  quite  in- 
clined to  like  him.'' 

'*  Well,  and  what  have  we  heard  7  " 

••  Not  much  that  is  rational,  certainly," 
said  Grace,  smiling;  **  but  wo  know  what 
was  meant." 

**  Granting  that  we  do,  what  is  proved 
against  him?  No.  I  will  not  say  proved,  but 
alleged.  He  is  one  of  the  many  who  have 
thought  for  themselves  up^jn  the  perplexing 
problems  of  faith  and  practice,  and  has  been 
sincere,  uncompromising,  self-sacrificing,  in 
avowing  that  his  mind  is  still  in  that  state  of 


solution  in  which  all  earnest  and  origiiial 
minds  must  bo  ero  the  crystallising  prooeM 
sets  in.  Observe,  Grace,  I  am  not  saying  for 
an  instant  that  he  is  in  the  right.  All  I  do  saj 
is,  that  when  depth  of  thought  and  candor  have 
brought  misfortune  upon  a  man,  it  is  ongen- 
crous,  therefore,  to  treat  Lim  as  if  he  hftd  the 
leprosy." 

**  Indeed,  Rachel,  I  think  you  have  nutdo 
more  out  of  his  opinions  than  I  did." 

**  I  was  only  arguing  on  your  construoiion 
of  his  opinions." 

•*  Take  care !  " —  For  they  were  at  thii 
moment  reaching  a  gate  of  Myrtlewood,  and 
the  sound  of  hoofs  came  close  behind  them. 
They  were  those  of  the  very  handsome  chest- 
nut ridden  by  Alexander  Keith,  who  jumped 
off  his  horse  with  more  alacrity  than  usual  ai 
they  were  opening  the  gate  for  him,  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  eagerly  said, — 

**  Then  I  conclude  there  is  nothing  the  mat* 
ter?" 

*<  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Grace.  <«  What 
did  you  hear?" 

**  Only  a  little  drowning,  and  a  compound 
fracture  or  two,"  said  he,  relapsing  into  hii 
languid  case  as  he  gave  his  bridle  to  a  groom, 
and  walked  with  them  toward  the  house. 

»*  There,  how  very  aunoying !  "  exclaimed 
Rachel,  **  though,  of  course,  the  smallest  ad- 
venture docs  travel." 

•«  I  may  venture  to  hope  that  neither  are 
you  drowned,  nor  my  sister's  leg  broken,  nor 
a  celebrated  professor  and  essayist '  in  a  high 
fever  wi'  pulling  any  of  you  out  of  the 
sea.'" 

'*  There,  Grace,"  exclaimed  Rachel ;  •'  I  tbU 
you  ho  was  something  distinguished." 

*<  My  dear  Rachel,  if  his  celebrity  ho  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  story." 

**  Then  there  really  was  a  rescue?  "  ex- 
claimed Captain  Keith,  now  with  much  more 
genuine  anxiety ;  and  Rachel,  recollecting  her 
desire  that  the  right  version  should  haye  tho 
precedence,  quickly  answered,  **  There  waa 
no  danger,  only  Don  slipped  down  into  that 
curved  cove  where  wo  walked  one  day  with 
the  boys.  I  went  down  after  him,  but  ho 
had  broken  bis  leg.  I  could  not  get  np  with 
him  in  my  arms,  and  Bessie  called  some  oao 
to  help  mo." 

*'  And  why  could  not  Bessie  help  yoa  her- 
self? " 

**  Oh,  strangers  can  never  climb  on  oar 
slippery  rocks  as  we  can." 
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**  Moreover,  it  would  have  apoilod  the  prc- 
dicHmcnt/'  muttered  the  brother  to  himaelf ; 
then  turning  round  with  a  smile,  '*  And  is 
the  child  behaving  herself?  " 

Grace  and  Rachel  answered  in  an  eager 
duet  how  she  was  charming  every  one,  so 
helpful,  so  kind,  so  everything. 

*'Ah!'*  he  said,  with  real  satisfaction 
apparent  in  the  eyes  that  were  so  pleasant 
wlicn  open  wide  enough  to  be  visible,  *«  I 
knew  she  always  did  better  when  I  was  not 
there." 

They  were  by  this  time  entering  the  hall, 
which,  in  the  confident  fashion  of  the  sea- 
side, stood  open  ;  and  at  the  moment  Fanny 
came  tripping  down-stairs  with  her  dress 
looped  up,  and  a  shady  hat  on  her  head, 
looking  fearfully  girl iah,  thought  her  cousins, 
though  her  attire  was  still  rigidly  black. 

**  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !  Don  is  so 
much  better,  Rachel,  and  Conrade  wants  to 
thank  you.  lie  went  up  yesterday,  and  was 
so  sorry  you  were  out.  Might  it  not  have 
been  dreadful,  Alick?  I  have  been  so  want- 
ing to  tell  you  how  very  delightful  that  dear 
eintcr  of  yours  is !  All  the  boys  are  distract- 
ed about  her.  Come  out,  please.  She  has 
been  teaching  the  boys  such  a  delightful 
game;  so  much  nicer  than  cricket,  for  I 
can  play  with  them !  ** 

Alick  and  Rachel  could  not  but  exchange  a 
glance,  and  at  the  same  moment,  emerging 
through  the  screen  or  shrubs  on  the  lawn, 
Bef^6ie  Reith,  Conrade,  Francis,  and  Leolino 
were  seen,  each  with  a  mallet  in  band  and  a 
gay  hall  in  ri^diness  to  be  impelled  through 
the  hoops  that  l)e8et  the  lawn. 

*'  And  you  really  are  learning  croquet!  " 
exclaimed  innocent  Grace  ;  '*  well,  it  makes  a 
beautiful  ground.'* 

**  Croquet!  "  exclaimed  poor  Lady  Tem- 
ple, with  startled  eyes ;  **  you  don't  really 
mean  that  it  is  croquet !  Oh,  Bessie,  Bes- 
sie!  " 

'*  Ah !  I  didn't  mean  yoa  to  have  come  bo 
soon,"  said  the  much-amused  Bessie,  as  she 
gave  her  hand  in  greeting.  **  I  meant  the 
prejudice  to  be  first  conquered.  See,  dear 
Lady  Temple,  I'm  not  ashamed  ;  this  whity- 
brown  mustache  is  going  to  kiss  me  never- 
thclcFS  and  notwithstanding." 

And  so  it  certainly  did,  and  smiled  into  the 
bargain,  while  the  boys  came  clamoring  up, 
and  after  thanks  for  Don's  preeerfation,  be- 
gan loudly  to  beg  mamma  would  oome,  tbey ' 
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could  not  make  up  their  sides  without  her ; 
but  mamma  was  distressed  and  unhappy. 

•*  Not  now,  my  dears,— I  must— I  must. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  know." 

**  Now,  Alick,  I  trust  to  your  generosity," 
said  Bessie,  finding  that  they  must  be  paci- 
fied. **  Coming,  Con— come,  Grace,  come 
and  convince  Lady  Temple  that  the  pastime 
is  not  too  wicked  for  you." 

*♦  Indeed,  Alick,"  Lady  Temple  was  say- 
ing.  *♦  I  am  very  sorry,  1  wont  allow  it  one 
moment  if  you  think  it  is  objectionable." 

**  But  1  don't,"  said  Alick,  smiling.  "  Far 
from  it.  It  is  a  capital  game  for  you  and 
your  boys." 

'*  I  thought — I  thought  you  disapproved 
and  could  not  bear  it,"  said  Lady  Temple, 
wondering  and  wistful. 

**  Can't  bear  is  not  disapproved.  Indeed," 
seeing  that  gentle  earnest  alone  could  con- 
sole her,  **  there  is  no  harm  in  the  game  it- 
self. It  is  a  wholly  personal  distaste,  arising 
from  my  having  been  bored  with  it  when  I 
was  ill  and  out  of  spirits." 

**  But  is  not  there  something  about  it  in 
Punch?**  she  still  asked,  so  anxiously  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  smile  ;  but  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  that  subdued  mockery  that 
was  often  so  perplexing  in  him,  as  ho  replied, 
*'  Certainly  there  is  about  its  abuse  as  an 
engine  for  flirtation,  which,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  was  what  sickened  mo  with  the  sight 
at  Littleworthy  ;  but  that  is  not  the  line  Coo 
and  Francie  will  take  just  yet.  Why,  ifj 
uncle  is  specially  addicted  to  listening  to 
croquet,  and  knows  by  the  step  and  sound 
bow  each  player  is  getting  on,  till  be  is  quite 
an  oracle  in  disputed  hits." 

**  So  Bessie  told  me,"  said  Fanny,  still  feel- 
ing that  she  had  been  taken  in  and  the 
brother  unkindly  used  ;  **  but  I  can't  think 
how  she  oould,  when  yon  don't  like  it." 

**  Nobody  is  bound  to  respect  foolish  preju- 
dices," said  Alick,  still  quite  in  earnest. 
*'  It  would  have  been  Tcry  absurd  not  to 
introduce  it." 

**  Come,  Alick,"  said  Bessie,  advancing, 
**  have  you  absolved  her,  and  may  we  begin  7 
Would  it  not  be  a  generous  act  of  amnes^ 
if  all  the  present  company  united  in  m 
match?" 

**  Too  many,"  said  Alick  ;  *«  odd  namben. 
I  shall  go  down  and  call  on  Miss  Willianu. 
May  I  come  back,  Ladj  Temple,  and  haTe  m 
holiday  from  the  mess  7  " 
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*<  I  Bhall  be  very  glad  ;  only  I  am  afraid 
there  is  do  dinner.'* 

(*  So  much  the  better.  Only  let  me  see 
you  begin,  or  I  shall  never  dare  to  express 
an  opinion  for  the  future.'' 

**  Mamma,  do  pray,  pray  begin  ;  theaflier- 
noon  is  wasting  like  nothing !  "  cried  Con- 
rade  of  the  much-tried  patience.  **  And, 
Aunt  Rachel,"  he  added,  in  his  magnanimity, 
*<  you  shall  be  my  partner,  and  Til  teach 
you." 

**  Thank  you,  Conrade,  but  I  can't ;  I 
promised  to  be  at  home  at  four,"  said  Rachel, 
'who  had  all  this  time  been  watching  with 
curious  interest  which  influence  would  pre- 
vail,— whether  Alick  would  play  for  Fanny's 
sake,  or  Fanny  abstain  for  Alick's  sake. 
She  was  best  satisfied  as  it  was,  but  she  had 
still  to  parry  Bessie  Keith's  persuasive  deter- 
mination. Why  should  she  go  home ;  it  cer- 
tainly was  to  inspect  the  sketches  of  the 
landscape-painter.  '^  You  heard,  Alick,  of  the 
interesting  individual  who  acted  the  part  of 
Rachel's  preserver?  "  she  added. 

The  very  force  of  Rachel's  resolution  not 
to  be  put  out  of  countenance  served  to  cover 
her  with  the  most  uncomfortable  blushes,  all 
the  more  at  the  thought  of  her  own  unlucky 
exclamation.  *^  1  came  here,"  said  Alick, 
coolly,  **  to  assist  in  recovering  the  beloved 
remains  from  a  watery  grave;  "  and  then, 
as  Bessie  insisted  on  hearing  the  Avouoester 
version,  he  gave  it ;  while  Grace  added  the 
intelligence  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  sinking 
the  opinions,  as  too  vague  to  be  mentioned 
even  had  not  the  company  been  too  flighty  for 
a  subject  she  thought  serious  and  painful 
**  And  he  is  at  this  moment  sketching  the 
Spinster's  Needles  !  "  said  Bessie.  **  Well, 
I  am  consoled.  With  all  your  resolve  to 
flatten  down  an  adventure,  fate  is  too  strong 
for  you.  Something  will  come  of  it.  Is  not 
the  very  resolve  that  it  shall  not  be  an  adven- 
ture a  token?" 
^  ''  If  any  one  should  wish  to  forget  it,  it 
is  you,  I  think,  Beesic,"  said  Alick.  **  Your 
admirable  sagacity  seems  to  have  been  at 
fault.  I  thought  you  prided  yourself  on 
your  climbing." 

**  Up  a  slippery  perpendicular  " — 

•*  I  know  the  place,"  he  gravely  answered. 

**  Well,"    exclaimed    Bessie,    recovering 

herself,    **  I  am  not  a  mermaid  nor  even  a 

dear   gazelle,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion, 

there  was  far  more  grace  in  preventing  her- 


oism from  being  *  unwept,  aimoiioed,  and 
unsung,'  than  in  perilling  my  owd  neck, 
craning  down  and  strangling  the  miaenbk 
beast,  by  pulling  him  up  by  the  Bcroagh  of 
his  neck  !  What  an  introdaotion  would  have 
been  lost !  " 

<'  If  you  are  going  to  play,  Beflsie,"  Mid 
her  brother,  <*  it  would  be  kind  to  take  pitj 
upon  those  boys." 

<'  One  achievement  is  mine,^'  she  «id, 
dancing  away  backwards,  ber  bright  ejes 
beaming  with  saucy  merriment, — **  the  gnat 
Alexander  has  bidden  me  to  croquet." 

<*  I  am  afraid,"  said  her  brother,  toming 
to  Rachel  as  she  departed,  **  that  it  waa  all 
her  fault.  Pray  be  patient  with  her ;  abe 
has  had  many  disadvantages." 

His  incomprehensible  irony  had  00  often 
perplexed  Rachel  that  she  did  not  know 
whether  his  serious  apologetic  tone  was  mak- 
ing game  of  her  annoyance,  and  she  answered 
not  very  graciously,  <*  Oh,  never  mind,  it 
did  not  signify."  And  at  the  same  time 
came  another  urgent  entreaty  from  the  boya 
that  the  two  **  aunts  "  would  join  the  game, 
Conrade  evidently  considering  that  partner- 
ship with  him  would  seal  the  forgiveoeiB 
Aunt  Rachel  had  won  by  the  rescue  of  Don. 

Grace  readily  yielded,  but  Rachel  pleaded 
her  engagement ;  and  when  the  incorrigiUe 
Bessie  declared  that  they  perfectly  underacood 
that  nothing  could  compete  with  the  sketch 
of  the  Spinster's  Needles,  ahe  answered,  ^*  I 
promised  to  write  a  letter  for  my  mother  on 
business  before  poet-time.  The  Bumaby 
bargain,"  she  explained,  to  add  further  con- 
viction. 

**  A  business-like  transaction  indeed ! " 
exclaimed  Bessie,  much  diverted  with  the 
name. 

*'  Only  a  bit  of  land  in  trust  fur  appren- 
ticing poor  children,"  said  Rachel.  *'It 
was  left  by  a  Curtis  many  generatiooe  a^, 
in  trust  to  the  rector  of  the  pariah  and  the 
lord  of  the  manor ;  and  poor  Mr.  Linton  is 
so  entirely  effete,  that  it  is  virtnaUy  in  oar 
hands.  It  is  one  of  the  vexatioDS  of  my 
life  that  more  good  cannot  be  done  with  it ; 
for  the  fees  are  too  small  for  superior  trades- 
people, and  we  can  only  bind  them  to  the 
misery  of  lacemaking.  The  system  belongs 
to  a  worn-out  state  of  things." 

The  word  system  in  Rachel's  mouth  was 
quite  sufficient  to  send  Bessie  to  her  oroquel, 
and  the  poor  boys  were  at  length  rewarded 
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for  their  anusual  patience.  Their  mother 
had  been  enduring  almost  as  much  as  they 
did  in  her  dislike  to  see  them  tantalized,  and 
she  now  threw  herself  into  the  game  with  a 
relish  that  proved  that  as  yet,  at  least,  Con- 
rade's  approbation  was  more  to  her  than  Cap- 
tain Keith 'Sk  It  was  very  pretty  to  see  her 
BO  pleased  with  her  instructions,  so  eager 
about  her  own  game,  and  yet  so  delighted 
with  every  hit  of  her  boys ;  while  Bessie  vras 
an  admirable  general,  playing  everybody's 
game  as  well  as  her  own,  and  with  such  life 
and  spirit,  such  readiness  and  good  nature, 
that  a  far  duller  sport  would  have  been  deli- 
cious under  her  management. 

**  Poor  Alick,**  said  she,  meeting  him  when 
be  again  strolled  into  the  garden,  while  the 
boys  were  collecting  the  mallets  and  balls; 
**  he  did  think  he  had  one  lawn  in  the  world 
undefilcd  by  those  horrible  hoops !  "  then  as 
she  met  his  smile  of  amusement  and  pardon, 
**  but  it  was  so  exactly  what  they  wanted 
here.  It  is  so  good  for  Lady  Temple  and 
her  boys  to  have  something  they  can  do  to- 
gether." 

The  pleased  affectionate  smile  was  gone. 

'*  I  object  to  nothing  but  its  being  for  her 
good,"  he  said,  gravely. 

**  But  now,  does  not  it  make  her  very  hap- 
py, and  suit  her  excellently?  " 

**  Maybe  so,  but  that  is  not  the  reason  you 
introduced  it." 

*'  You  have  a  shocking  habit  of  driving  one 
up  into  comers,  Alick ;  but  it  shall  be  purely, 
purely  for  my  own  selfish  delight,"  and  she 
clasped  her  bands  in  so  droll  an  affectation  of 
remorse  that  the  muscles  round  his  eyes  quiv- 
ered with  diversion,  though  the  hair  on  his 
lip  veiled  what  the  corners  of  his  mouth  were 
about ;  •*  if  only,"  she  proceeded,  **  you  wont 
let  it  banish  you.  Yuu  must  come  over  to 
take  care  of  this  wicked  little  sister,  or  who 
knows  what  may  be  the  consequences  !  " 

•*  I  kept  away  partly  because  1  was  busy, 
and  partly  because  I  believe  you  are  such  a 
little  ape  as  always  to  behave  worse  when 
you  have -the  semblance  of  a  kee[«r,"  he 
said,  with  his  arm  fondly  on  her  shoulder  as 
they  walked. 

**  And  in  the  mean  time  fell  out  the  adven- 
ture of  the  distinguished  essayist." 

**  I  am  afraid,"  he  returned,  *'  that  was  a 
gratuitous  piece  of  mischief,  particularly  an- 
noying to  so  serious  and  thoughtful  a  person 
M  Miw  Baobel  Curtis." 
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*'  Jealousy !  "  exclaimed  Bessie  in  an  ec- 
static tone.  **  You  see  what  you  lost  by  not 
trusting  me  to  behave  myself  under  the 
provocation  of  your  presence." 

*<  What !  the  pleasure  of  boxing  your  ears 
for  a  coward  !  " 

**  Of  seizing  the  happy  opening  !  I  am 
very  much  .afraid  for  you  now,  Alick,"  she 
proceeded  with  mock  gravity.  *»  What  hope 
can  a  poor  Captain  of  Highlanders,  even  if 
he  does  happen  to  be  a  wounded  hero  or  two, 
have  against  a  distinguished  essayist  and 
landscape  painter?  If  it  were  a  common  case, 
indeed;  but  where  Wisdom  herself  is  con- 
cerned " — 

"  Military  frivolity  cannot  hope,"  returned 
Alick,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  calm, 
matter-of-fact  acquiescent  tone. 

"  Ah  !  poor  Alick,"  pursued  his  sister, 
^*  you  always  were  a  discreet  youth ;  but  to 
be  connected  with  such  a  union  of  learning, 
social  science,  and  homoeopathy,  soared  be- 
yond my  utmost  ambition.  I  suppose  the 
wedding  tour — supposing  the  happy  event 
to  take  place — will  be  through  a  series  of 
model  schools  and  hospitals,  ending  in  Han- 
well." 

*•  No,"  said  Alick,  equally  coolly,  *«  to 
the  Dutch  reformatory,  and  the  Swiss  cretin 
asylum." 

She  was  exceedingly  tickled  at  his  readi- 
ness, and  proceeded  in  a  pretended  sentimen- 
tal tone,  **  I  am  glad  you  have  revealed  the 
secrets  of  your  breast.  I  saw  there  was  a 
powerful  attraction  and  that  you  were  no 
longer  your  own,  but  my  views  were  hum- 
bler. I  thought  the  profound  respect  with 
which  you  breathed  the  name  of  Avonmoutb, 
was  due  to  the  revival  of  the  old  predilection 
for  our  sweet  little  " — 

**  llush,  Bessie,"  said  her  brother,  roused 
for  the  first  time  into  sternness,  '<  this  is 
more  than  nonsense.  One  word  more  of  this, 
and  you  will  cut  me  off  from  my  greatest  rest 
and  pleasure." 

**  From  the  lawn  where  croquet  waits  his 
approbation,"  was  on  Bessie's  tongue;  but 
she  did  not  say  it.  There  were  moments  when 
she  stood  in  fear  of  her  brother.  He  paused, 
and  as  if  perceiving  that  his  vehemence  was 
in  itself  suspicious,  added,  **  Remember,  I 
never  met  her  from  seven  years  old  till  after 
her  marriage ;  she  has  been  the  kindest  of 
friends  in  right  of  our  father's  old  friendship. 
You  know  bow  her  mother  nursed  me,  and 
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the  sister  fihe  was  to  mc.  And,  Bcesic,  if 
your  BelliBhncBfl — I  wish  I  could  call  it 
though tlesfineuB — iuvolvcs  her  innocent  sim- 
plicity in  any  Bcrapc,  derogatory  to  what  is 
becoming  her  situation,  I  shall  find  it  very 
hard  to  forgive  jou,  and  harder  still  to  for- 
give myself  for  letting  you  come  here." 

Bessie  pouted  for  a  moment,  but  her 
.  sweetness  and  good-humor  were  never  far 
away.  **  There,  you  have  given  your  wicked 
little  sister  a  screed,*'  she  said,  looking  in- 
sinuatingly up  at  him.  *^  Just  as  if  I  did 
not  think  her  a  darling,  and  would  for  the 
world  do  anything  to  spoil  her.  Have  not  I 
been  leading  the  most  exemplary  life,  talk- 
ing systems  and  visiting  cottages  with  Rachel 
and  playing  with  the  boys,  and  singing  with 
the  clergyman  ;  and  here  I  am  pounced  on, 
as  if  1  were  come  to  be  the  serpent  in  this 
anti-croquet  paradise." 

*'  Only  a  warning,  Bessie.'' 

**  You'll  be  better  now  you  have  had  it 
out.  I've  seen  you  suppressing  it  all  this 
time,  for  fear  of  frightening  me  away.'* 

Every  one  knows  how  the  afternoon  cro- 
quet match  on  the  Myrtlcwood  Lawn  became 
an  institution,  though  with  some  variation 
in  the  observers  thereof,  owing  to  the  exi- 
gences of  calls,  rides,  and  Ermine  Williams's 
drive,  which  Lady  Temple  took  care  should 
happen  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  most 
constant  votaries  of  the  mallet  and  hoop 
were,  of  course,  the  two  elder  boys,  the  nest 
pair  being  distant  worshippers  only  now  and 
then  admitted  by  special  favor;  but  the  ar- 
dor of  their  mother  even  exceeded  that  of 
Bessie  Keith,  and  it  was  always  a  disappoint- 
ment to  her  if  she  were  prevented  from  play- 
ing, (jrace  and  Alison  Williams  frequently 
took  tlieir  share  with  enjoyment,  though  not 
with  the  same  devotion  ;  and  visitors,  civil 
and  military,  also  often  did  their  part,  but 
the  most  fervent  of  all  these  was  Mr.  Touch- 
ott.  Ever  since  that  call  of  his,  when,  after 
long  impatience  of  his  shy  jerks  of  conversa- 
tion and  incapacity  of  taking  leave.  Miss 
Keith  had  exclaimed,  **  Did  you  ever  play  at 
croquet?  Do  come,  and  we  will  teach  you," 
he  had  been  its  most  assiduous  student. 
The  first  instructions  led  to  an  appointment 
for  more,  one  contest  to  another,  and  the 
curate  was  becoming  almost  as  regular  a  cro- 
quet player  as  Conrade  himself,  not  convers- 
ing much,  but  sure  to  be  in  his  place,  and 
showing  a   dexterity  and  precision  that  al- 


ways made  Lady  Temple  pleased  to  have  him 
on  her  side,  and  exclaim  with  delight  at  liifl 
hits  as  a  public  benefit  to  tho  cause,  or  thank 
him  with  real  gratitude  when  he  croquetted 
her  or  one  of  her  sons  out  of  a  difficulty. 

Indeed,  that  little  lawn  at  Myrtlewoud  was 
a  battle-field,  of  which  Alison  used  to  carry 
her  sister  amusing  and  characteristic  sketch- 
es. The  two  leading  players  were  Miss 
Keith  and  Mr.  Touchett,  who  alone  bad  any 
idea  of  tactics ;  but  what  she  did  by  intui- 
tion, sleight  of  hand,  or  experience,  he  effect- 
ed by  calculation  and  generalship,  and  even 
when  Conrado  claimed  the  command  of  his 
own  side,  the  suggestions  of  the  curate  really 
guided  the  party.  Conrade  was  a  sort  of 
Murat  on  the  croquet-field,  bold,  dashing, 
often  making  wonderful  hits,  but  uncertain, 
and  only  gradually  learning  to  act  in  combi- 
nation. Alison  was  a  sure-handed,  skilful 
hitter,  but  did  not  aspire  to  leadership. 
Mamma  tried  to  do  whatever  her  boys  com- 
manded,  and  often  did  it  by  a  sort  of  dainty 
dexterity,  when  her  exultation  was  a  very 
pretty  sight ;  nor  was  Grace's  ladylike  skill 
contemptible,  but  having  Francis  as  an  ally 
was  like  giving  a  castle  ;  and  he  was  always 
placed  on  the  other  side  from  Conrade,  as  it 
was  quite  certain  that  he  would  do  the  very 
reverse  of  whatever  his  brother  advised. 
Now  and  then  invitations  were  given  for  Rose 
Williams  to  join  the  game,  but  her  aunts 
never  accepted  them.  Ermine  had  long  ago 
made  up  her  mind  against  intimacies  between 
her  niece  and  any  pupils  of  Alison *s,  sure 
that  though  starts  of  pleasure  might  result, 
they  would  bo  at  tho  cost  of  ruffling  and, 
perhaps,  perturbing  the  child's  even  stream 
of  happiness, — even  girl-friendships  might 
have  been  of  doubtful  effect  where  oiroum* 
stances  were  so  unequal ;  but  Lady  Temple's 
household  of  boys  appeared  to  Ermine  by  no 
means  a  desirable  spiiere  for  her  child  to  be 
either  teased  or  courted  in.  Violetta,  Colin- 
ette,  and  Augustus  were  safer  comrades,  and 
Rose  continued  to  find  them  sufficient,  varied 
with  the  rare  delight  of  now  and  then  shar- 
ing her  aunt's  drive,  and  brightened  by 
many  a  kind  message  in  Colonel  Keith's  let- 
ters to  her  annt,  nay,  occasionally  a  small 
letter  to  herself,  or  an  enclosure  of  some 
pretty  photograph  for  her  much-loved  scrap 
book,  or  some  article  for  Colinctto's  use, 
sometimes]  even  a  new  book !  She  was  never 
forgotten  in  his  letters,  and  Ermine  smiled 
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ber  strange  peDsivc  siuilc  of  amusemeDt  at 
bis  wooing  of  tbo  udcodscIous  Rose. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PniLANTHBOPIST. 

*'  Scorn  not  tho  small  ness  of  daily  endearor. 
Let  the  great  meaning  ennoble  it  ever, 
Droop  not  o'er  efforts  expended  in  rain. 
Work,  as  believing  that  labor  is  gain." 

—  Qurai  Isabel^  ttc.^  by  S.  M. 

The  sturdy  recusant  against  Myrtlewood 
eroquet  continued  to  be  Rachel  Curtis,  and 
jet  it  was  not  a  testimony  against  the  game 
BO  much  as  real  want  of  time  for  it.  She 
was  always  full  of  occupation,  even  while 
ber  active  mind  craved  for  more  definite  and 
extended  labor ;  and  when  she  came  upon  the 
field  of  strategy,  it  was  always  either  with 
some^usiness  before  ber,  or  else  so  late  that 
the  champions  were  only  assisting  their  sev- 
eral lags  to  bring  the  battle  to  an  end. 

If  there  had  been  a  will,  there  would  have 
been  a  way ;  but,  as  she  said,  she  saw  enough 
to  perceive  that  proficiency  could  only  be  at- 
tained at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  study, 
and  she  did  not  choose  to  be  inferior  and 
mediocre.  Also,  she  found  occupations  open 
to  her  elsewhere  that  had  long  been  closed  or 
rendered  unpleasant.  Mr.  Touchett  bad  be- 
come wonderfully  pacific  and  obliging  of 
Ute ;  as  if  the  lawn  tactics  absorbed  his  pro- 
pensities for  offence  and  defence,  he  really 
seemed  obliged  for  one  or  two  bits  of  parish 
irork  that  she  attended  to  ;  finding  that  be- 
tween him  and  his  staff  of  young  ladies  they 
were  getting  omitted.  Somehow,  too,  an  un- 
aooountable  blight  was  passing  over  the  activ- 
ity of  those  curatoiatrcsses,  as  Rachel  bad 
been  wont  to  call  them  ;  they  were  less  fre- 
qaeotly  to  be  met  with  popping  out  of  the 
•ehools  and  cottages,  and  Rachel,  who  knew 
all  the  real  poor,  though  refusing  tbo  bonds 
of  a  district,  was  continually  detecting  omis- 
sions which  she  more  often  supplied  than  re- 
ported. There  was  even  a  smaller  sprinkling 
at  the  weekly  services,  and  the  odd  thing  was 
that  the  curate  never  seemed  to  remark  or  be 
distressed  by  the  change,  or  if  any  one  spoke 
of  the  thin  congregation,  he  would  say,  win- 
ter was  tho  Avonmouth  season,  which  was 
tme  eoongb,  but  the  defaulters  were  mostly 
his  own  peculiar  followers,  the  female  youth 
of  tho  professional  and  mercantile  popula- 
Ikm. 

Bachel  did  not  trouble  herself  about  the 
I  of  all  this ;  indeed,  she  was  too  much 


occupied  with  the  gradual  gliding  into  some- 
what of  her  original  activity  and  importance 
in  the  field  thus  left  open  to  ber.  None  the 
less,  however ,  did  she  feel  the  burden  of  lifers 
problems  ;  the  intercourse  she  bad  enjoyed 
with  Colonel  Keith  bad  excited  ber  for  a 
time,  but  in  the  reaction,  the  old  feelings  re- 
turned painfully  that  the  times  were  out  of 
joint ;  the  heavens  above  became  obscure  and 
misty  as  before,  the  dark  places  of  the  earth 
looked  darker  than  ever,  and  those  who  lived 
at  ease  seemed  to  be  employed  either  in  sport 
upon  the  outside  of  the  dungeon  where  the 
captives  groaned,  or  in  obstructing  the  way 
of  those  who  would  fain  have  plunged  in  to 
the^rescue. 

Iler  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Mauleverer, 
was  an  example  of  such  prevention,  which 
weighed  much  on  ber  mind.  lie  had  been 
perfectly  unobtrusive,  but  Mrs.  Curtis,  meet- 
ing him  on  the  second  day  of  bis  sketching, 
bad  naturally  looked  at  his  drawing,  and  ad- 
mired it  so  much  that  she  brought  her  daugh- 
ters to  see  it  when  in  course  of  completion  the 
next  day.  IIo  had  then  asked  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  bis  making  use  of 
the  sketches  in  the  way  of  remunerative  sale. 
Mrs.  Curtis  looked  rather  taken  aback  ;  it 
hardly  agreed  with  her  exclusive  notions  of 
privacy,  and  ho  at  once  apologized  with  such 
humility  that  she  was  touched,  and  felt  bex^ 
self  doing  him  a  wrong,  whilst  Rachel  was 
angry  at  her  scruple,  yet  uncobufortably 
thought  of  *^  that  landscape  painter;  **  then 
said  in  her  decided  way,  *'  Tou  did  not  meao 
to  object,  mother?  ** 

»*  Oh,  not  for  a  moment ;  pray  don't  think 
of  it! ''  returned  Mr.  Mauleverer,  in  baste. 
''I  would  not  think  of  tho  intrusion.  It  is 
only  that  these  poor  trifles  are  steps  to  one  of 
tho  few  means  by  which  I  can  still  hope  to  do 
even  a  little  for  my  fellow-creatures, — the 
greatest  solace  that  remains  to  me." 

»»  My  mother  did  not  mean  to  prevent  any- 
thing," said  liachel,  eagerly, — **  least  of  all 
any  means  of  doing  good.*' 

**  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that  Miss 
Curtis  is  the  last  individual  who  would  do  so, 
except,  indeed,  by  the  good  works  she  herself 
absorbs.'* 

**  You  are  too  good,  sir,"  returned  Mrs. 
Curtis  ;  '<  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  object 
to  anything  for  good.  If  it  is  for  a  charity,  1 
am  sure  some  of  our  friends  would  be  very 
glad  to  take  some  sketches  of  our  scenery ;  they 
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have  been  begging  me  this  long  time  to  have  it 
photographed.  I  should  like  to  have  that 
drawing  myself,  it  would  please  your  aunt  so 
much,  my  dear,  if  we  sent  it  to  her." 

Mr.  ^iauleverer  bowed,  but  Rachel  was 
not  sure  whether  he  had  not  been  insulted. 

Next  day  he  left  at  the  door  the  drawing 
handsomely  mounted,  and  looking  so  grand 
and  meritorious  that  poor  Mrs.  Curtis  became 
much  troubled  in  mind  whether  its  proper 
price  might  not  be  five  or  even  ten  guineas, 
instead  of  the  one  for  which  she  had  mental- 
ly ba7;;alned,  or  if  this  might  not  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series,  '*  which  would  be  quite 
another  thing,  you  know,  my  dear." 

Rachel  offered  to  go  and  talk  to  the  artist, 
who  was  sketchimg  in  full  view  from  the 
windows,  and  find  out  what  value  he  set  upon 
it. 

**  Perhaps,  but  I  don't  know,  my  dear. 
Wont  it  be  odd  ?  Had  you  not  better  wait 
till  Grace  comes  in,  or  till  I  can  first  come 
down  with  you?  " 

**  No  need  at  all,  mother ;  I  can  do  it  much 
better  alone,  and  at  my  age.*' 

So  Rachel  took  a  parasol  and  stepped  out, 
looked  at  the  outline  newly  produced,  thanked 
and  praised  the  drawing  that  had  been  re- 
ceived, adding  that  her  mother  would  be  glad 
to  know  what  price  Mr.  Mauleverer  set  upon 
it.  She  was  met  by  a  profession  of  ignorance 
of  its  value,  and  of  readiness  to  be  contented 
witli  whatever  might  be  conferred  upon  his 
project ;  the  one  way  in  which  he  still  hoped 
to  be  of  service  to  his  fellow-creatures,  the 
one  longing  of  his  life. 

**  Ah  !  "  said  Rachel,  greatly  delighted 
with  this  congenial  spirit,  and,  as  usual,  pre- 
ferring the  affirmative  to  the  interrogative. 
**  1  heard  you  had  been  interesting  yourself 
about  Mrs.  KcUand's  lace-school.  What  a 
miserable  system  it  is !  " 

**  My  inquiries  have  betrayed  me  then?  It 
is  indeed  a  trying  spectacle." 

*^  And  to  be  helpless  to  alleviate  it,"  con- 
tinued Rachel.  **  Over- work,  low  prices,  and 
middle  men  perfectly  batten  on  the  lives  of 
our  poor  girls  here.  I  have  thought  it  over 
again  and  again,  and  it  is  a  constant  burden 
on  my  mind." 

**  Yes,  indeed.  The  effects  of  modem 
civilization  are  a  constant  burden  on  the  com- 
passion of  every  highly-constituted  nature." 

**  The  only  meanti  that  sceuis  to  me  likely  to 
mitigate  the  evil,'  *  continued  Rachel,  charmed 


at  having  the  most  patient  iifteiier  wbo  hid 
ever  &llen  to  her  lot,  ^^  would  be  to  eoa- 
mence  an  establishment  where  some  freih 
trades  might  be  taught,  bo  as  to  leeeen  the 
glut  of  the  market,  and  to  xemove  the  work- 
ers that  are  forced  to  ODderfleil  one  another, 
and  thus  oblige  the  buyers  to  give  a  fiur^ 
remunerative  prioe." 

'<  Precisely  my  own  Tiews.  To  oommenee 
an  establishment  that  would  drain  off  tbe  m- 
perfluous  labor,  and  relieve  the  opprewsd, 
raising  the  whole  tone  of  female  enptof- 
ment?" 

*'  And  this  is  the  project  700  meant?  *' 

**  And  in  which,  for  tbe  first  time,  I  begia 
to  hope  for  success,  if  it  can  only  reeelTe  tbe 
patronage  of  some  person  of  inflaenee.' 

*'  Oh,  anything  I  can  do !  * 
Rachel,  infinitely  rejoiced.  **  It  is  tbe  vmj 
thing  I  have  been  longing  for  for  yean. 
What,  you  would  form  a  sort  of  indnstriil 
school,  where  the  children  eould  be  taogfat 
some  remunerative  labor,  and  it  might  aoon 
be  almost  self-supporting." 

<*  Exactly;  the  first  establishment  ia  tbe 
difficulty,  for  which  1  have  been  endeaTOring 
to  put  a  few  mites  together." 

«<  Every  one  would  subecribe  for  aaeb  a 
purpose !  "  exclaimed  Rachel. 

**  You  speak  from  your  own  generone  na- 
ture. Miss  Curtis ;  but  the  world  would  r^ 
quire  patronesses  to  recommend." 

<*'There  could  be  no  difficulty  abont  that ! " 
exclaimed  Rachel ;  but  at  this  moment  she 
saw  the  Myrtlewood  pony-carriage  coming 
to  the  door,  and  remembering  that  she  bad 
undertaken  to  drive  out  Ermine  Williams  in 
it,  she  was  obliged  to  break  off  the  conTersa- 
tion,  with  an  eager  entreaty  that  Mr.  Maokf* 
erer  would  draw  up  an  aooount  of  his  pUn^ 
and  bring  it  to  her  the  neit  day,  when  she 
would  give  her  opinion  on  it,  and  consider  of 
the  means. 

'*  My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  on  her 
return,  *'  how  long  yon  have  been ;  and  what 
am  I  to  give  for  the  water-oolor?  " 

'*  Oh,  I  forgot  all  about  the  water-eolor; 
but  never  mind  what  we  give,  mamma,  it  is 
all  to  go  to  an  asylum  for  educating  poor 
girls,  and  giving  them  some  resouroe  beyond 
that  weary  lace-making, — the  very  thing  I 
have  always  longed  for.  He  is  coming  to  set- 
tie  it  all  with  me  to-morrow,  and  then  we 
will  arrange  what  to  give."  ^ 

**  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  hope  it  will  be  sons* 
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thing  well  managed.  I  think  if  it  were  not 
for  those  middle  men,  lace -making  would  not 
be  flo  bad.  But  you  must  not  keep  poor 
Hiss  Williame  waiting." 

Ermine  had  nerer  seen  Rachel  in  such  high 
spirits  as  when  they  set  out  through  the  net- 
work of  lanes,  describing  her  own  exceeding 
delight  in  the  door  thus  opening  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  su£fering  over  which  she  had  long 
giicvcd,  and  launching  out  into  the  details 
of  the  future  good  that  was  to  be  achieved. 
At  last  Ermine  asked  what  Rachel  knew  of 
the  proposer. 

**  Captain  Keith  heard  he  was  a  distin- 
guished professor  and  essayist." 

**  Then  I  wonder  we  have  not  heard  his 
name,"  said  Ermine.  '*  It  is  a  remarkable 
one ;  one  might  look  in  the  '  Clergy  List '  at 
Villars's." 

*'  Villars  called  him  a  clerical  gentleman," 
mused  Rachel. 

**Tben  you  would  be  sure  to  be  able  to 
find  out  something  about  him  before  commit- 
ting yourself." 

*'  I  can  see  what  he  is,"  said  Rachel, — **  a 
very  sensible  accomplished  man,  and  a  great 
deal  more, — not  exactly  a  finished  gentleman. 
But  that  is  no  objection  to  his  doing  a  great 
work." 

'*  Not  at  all,"  said  Ermine,  smiling ;  **  but 
please  forgive  me.  We  have  suffered  so  much 
from  trusting  too  implicitly,  that  I  never  can 
think  it  safe  to  he  satisfied  without  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  person's  antecedents." 

»»0f  course,"  said  Rachel,  *♦  I  shall  do 
nothing  without  inquiry.  I  will  find  out  all 
about  him  ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  opening  for 
distrust.  Schemes  of  charity  are  not  com- 
patible with  self-seeking  and  dishonesty." 

**  But  did  I  not  hear  something  about 
opinions?  " 

*<  Oh,  as  to  that,  it  was  only  Villars.  Be- 
sides, you  are  a  clergyman *s  daughter,  and 
joor  views  have  a  different  coloring  from 
mine.  Modern  research  has  introduced  so 
many  variations  of  thought  that  no  good 
work  would  bo  done  at  all  if  we  required  of 
oar  fellow-laborers  perfect  similarity  of  spcc- 
olative  belief." 

<'Yet  suppose  he  undertook  to  teach 
Others?  " 

**  The  simple  outlines  of  universal  doctrine 
and  morality  which  are  required  by  poor 
duldrep  are  not  affected  by  the  variations  to 
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which  investigation  condacts  minds  of  more 
scope." 

"  I  am  afraid  such  variations  may  often 
reach  the  foundation." 

**  Now,  Miss  Williams,  I  am  sure  yoa 
must  often  have  heard  it  observed  how,  when 
it  comes  to  real  practical  simple  teaching 
of  uninstructed  people,  villagers  or  maybe 
heathens,  the  details  of  party  difference  melt 
away,  and  people  find  themselves  in  ao- 
oordance." 

^*  True,  but  there  I  think  party  differences 
in  the  church,  and  even  the  variations  be- 
tween Christian  sects  are  concerned,  both 
being  different  ways  of  viewing  the  same 
truth.  These  may,  like  the  knights  in  the 
old  fable,  find  that  both  were  right  about  the 
shield,  both  have  the  same  foundation.  But 
where  the  foundation  is  net  the  same,  the  re- 
sults of  the  teaching  will  not  agree." 

•*  Every  one  agrees  as  to  morality." 

**  Yes,  but  do  all  give  a  motive  sufficient 
to  enforce  the  self-denial  that  morality  en- 
tails ?  Nay,  do  they  show  the  way  to  the 
spiritual  strength  needful  to  the  very  power 
of  being  moral?  " 

<*  That  is  begging  the  question.  The  full 
argument  is  whether  the  full  church,  say 
Christian  system,  exactly  as  you,  as  we  hold 
it,  is  needful  to  the  perfection  of  moral  ob- 
servance. I  don't  say  whether  I  assent,  but 
the  present  question  is  whether  the  child's 
present  belief  and  practice  need  bo  alfectcd 
by  its  teacher's  dogmatic  or  undogmatic  sys- 
tem." 

M  The  system  for  life  is  generally  formed 
in  childhood.  Harvest  depends  on  eeed- 
time." 

"  And  afler  all,"  added  Rachel,  **  we  have 
no  notion  whether  this  poor  man  be  not  pre- 
cisely of  your  own  opinions,  and  from  their 
fruits  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  claim  them." 

**  Their  blossoms  if  you  please,"  laughed 
Ermine.  *'  We  have  not  seen  their  fruits 
yet." 

"'  And  I  shall  take  care  the  fruits  are  not 
nipped  with  the  blight  of  suspicion,"  said 
Rachel,  good-humoredly. 

However,  after  driving  Ermine  home,  and 
seeing  her  lifted  out  and  carried  into  the 
house  by  her  sister,  Rachel  did  send  the  car- 
riage back  by  the  groom  and  betake  her- 
self to  Villars *s  shop,  where  she  asked  for  a 
sight  of  the  *'  Clergy  List."    The  name  of 
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Maulfevcrer  cauglit  her  eye  but  only  one 
instance  of  it  appeared,  and  lie  was  a  cathe- 
dral canon,  his  presentation  dated  in  1S32, 
the  time  at  which,  judging  from  appearances, 
the  object  of  her  search  mi;j;ht  have  been 
born  ;  besides,  he  rojuiccd  in  the  simple  name 
of  Thomas.  But  Rachel's  search  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Maulcvcrer  himself  from  the  reading-room 
within  the  shop,  lie  bowed  and  passed  by  ; 
but  Rachel  for  the  life  of  her  could  not  hin- 
der a  burning  color  from  spreading  to  the 
very  tips  of  her  ears,  so  certain  did  she  feel 
that  she  was  insulting  him  by  her  researches, 
and  that  he  perceived  them.  Sho  felt  abso- 
lutely ashamed  to  see  him  the  next  day,  and 
even  in  her  dreams  was  revolving  speeches 
that  migiit  prove  that,  though  cautious  and 
clear-sighted,  she  was  neither  suspicious  nor 
narrow-minded. 

Ue  came  when  some  morning  visitors  were 
at  the  Homestead,  prosy  neighbors  whose 
calls  were  always  a  penanco  to  Rachel ;  and 
the  butler,  cither  from  the  manner  of  the  in- 
quiry or  not  regarding  hiui  as  drawing-room 
company,  put  liim  into  the  dining-room  and 
announced,  **  Mr.  Maulcvcrer  to  see  Miss 
Rachel."  Up  jumped  Miss  Rachel,  with 
**  You'll  excuse  me  ;  it  is  on  business, ''  and 
went  off  higlil  y  satitficd  that  **  the  mother  " 
was  hindered  by  politeness  from  making  any 
attempt  at  chaperonage,  either  personally  or 
through  Grace,  so  unnecessary  at  her  age ; 
for  since  Colonel  Keitli's  departure,  Raclxors 
ago  had  begun  to  grow  on  her  again.  She 
held  out  her  hand  as  if  to  atone  for  her 
search  ;  but  she  found  at  once  that  it  had  been 
remarked. 

"  You  were  doing  me  the  honor  to  look  for 
my  name  in  the  *  Clergy  List,'  Miss  Curtis,'' 
he  said. 

♦*  Yes,  one  ie  apt,''— faltered  Rachel,  de- 
cidedly out  of  countenance. 

**  I  quite  appreciate  the  motive.  It  is  exact- 
ly in  accord  with  Miss  Curtis's  prudence  and 
good  sense.  1  should  wish  to  be  fully  ex- 
plicit before  any  arrangements  are  made.  I 
am  unhappily  not  in  orders.  Miss  Curtis, 
I  know  your  liberality  will  regard  the  cause 
with  leniency." 

**  Indeed,"  said  Rachel,  suflSciently  re- 
stored to  recall  one  of  her  premeditated  reas- 
surances. *»  I  can  fully  appreciate  any  reluc- 
tance to  become  stringently  bound  to  dog- 


matic enunciations,  before  the  full  powers  of 
the  intellect  have  examined  into  them." 

'*  You  have  expressed  it  exactly,  Min  Cur- 
tis. Without  denying  an  iota  of  tbom,  I 
may  be  allowed  tc^ regret  that  our  fonnuU> 
ries  are  too  technical  lor  a  thoughtful  mind 
in  the  present  ago." 

**  Many  have  fouud  it  so,"  returned 
Rachel,  thoughtfully,  <*  who  oolj  needed 
patience  to  permit  their  convictiooa  to  ripen. 
Then  I  understand  you,  it  is  a  rejection  on 
negative  not  positive  grounds." 

**  Precisely  ;  I  do  not  murmur,  but  it  haa 
been  the  blight  of  my  life." 

'*  And  yet,"  said  Rachel,  consoliDgly,  **  it 
may  cnablo  you  to  work  with  more  firee- 
dom." 

<*  Since  you  encourage  me  to  believe  My 
Miss  Curtis,  I  will  hope  it ;  but  I  have  mel 
with  much  suspicion." 

**  I  can  well  believe  it,'*  said  Rachel; 
*<  even  some  of  the  most  superior  peraons 
refuse  to  lay  their  hands  to  any  task  unleH 
tiiey  are  certified  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
their  coadjutors,  which  seems  to  me  like  a 
mason's  refusing  to  work  at  a  wall  with  a 
man  who  liked  Greek  architecture  when  be 
preferred  Gothic !  " 

If  Rachel  had  been  talking  to  Ermine,  she 
might  have  been  asked  whether  the  dissimi- 
larity might  not  be  in  the  foundations,  or  in 
the  tempering  of  the  mortar ;  but  Mr.  Man 
leverer  only  commended  her  liberal  apiril* 
and  she  thought  it  high  time  to  turn  from 
this  subject  to  the  immediate  one  in  hand. 
lie  bad  wished  to  discuss  the  plan  with  her, 
he  said,  before  dmwing  it  up,  and  in  effiMt 
she  had  cogitated  so  much  upon  it  that  her 
ideas  came  forth  with  more  than  her  naoal 
fluency  and  sententiousnees.  The  ■ohene 
wasthat  an  asylum  should  bo  opened  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mauleverer  him- 
self, in  which  young  girls  might  be  plaoed 
to  learn  handicrafts  that  might  secure  their 
livelihood,  in  especial,  perhaps,  wood  engrav- 
ing and  printing.  It  might  oven  bo  po»ible,  in 
time,  to  render  the  whole  self-supporting, 
suppose  by  the  publication  of  a  little  illn^ 
trated  periodical,  the  materials  for  whioh 
might  be  supplied  by  the  talents  of  thoss 
interested  in  the  institution. 

If  anything  could  add  to  Rachel's  delight, 
it  was  this  last  proposition.  In  all  tnitfa 
and  candor,  the  relief  to  the  victims  to  lae^ 
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making  was  her  primary  object,  far  before  all 
besides,  and  the  loDging  desire  of  her  heart 
for  years  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled ;  buta  do- 
mestic magazine,  an  outlet  to  all  the  cesays  on 
Curatocult,  on  Helplessness,  on  Female  Folly, 
and  Female  Rights,  was  a  development  of 
the  plan  beyond  her  wildest  hopes !  No  dull 
editor  to  hamper,  reject,  or  curtail!  She 
should  be  as  happy,  and  as  well  able  to  ex- 
pand, as  the  invalid  herself. 

Mr.  Mauleverer  had  brought  a  largo  pack- 
et of  letters  with  him,  in  all  manner  of 
hands.  There  were  some  testimonials  from  a 
German  university,  and  letters  from  German 
professors  in  a  compromise  between  English 
and  German  hand,  looking  impossible  to  read, 
also  the  neat  writing  and  thin  wavy  water- 
marked paper  of  American  professors  and 
philanthropists  in  high  commendation  of  his 
ability  and  his  scheme,  and  a  few  others  that  he 
said  were  of  too  private  a  nature  to  do  more 
than  show  Miss  Curtis  in  confidence,  but  on 
which  she  recognized  some  distinguished  names 
of  persons  interested  in  social  science.  She 
would  not  wound  his  feelings  by  too  close  an 
inquiry,  but  she  felt  armed  at  all  points 
against  cavillers.  Really,  she  began  to  think, 
it  was  a  great  pity  Colonel  Keith  should  cross 
her  path  ngnin,  she  had  so  much  on  her  hands 
that  it  would  be  a  public  misfortune  if  any 
one  man's  private  domestic  love  should  mo- 
nopolize her  ;  and  yet,  such  was  this  foolish 
world,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Colin  Keith  would 
be  a  more  esteemed  lady  patroness  than  Miss 
Rachel  Curtis,  though  the  Curtises  had  been 
lords  of  the  soil  fotf  many  generations,  and 
Colonel  Keith  was  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune. 

One  disappointment  Rachel  had  ;  namely, 
that  Mr.  Mauleverer  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  return  to  St.  Norbert's,  the  very 
large  and  fashionable  watering-place  in  the 
next  indentation  of  the  coast.  Ho  had  du- 
ties there,  he  said,  and  he  had  only  come  to 
Avonmouth  for  a  brief  holiday, — a  holiday 
that  was  to  result  in  such  happy  effects.  He 
lived  in  an  exceedingly  retired  way,  he  said, 
being  desirous  of  saving  his  small  private 
means  for  his  great  object,  and  he  gave  Rachel 
his  address  at  the  chief  print-seller^s  of  the 
place,  where  his  letters  were  left  for  him, 
while  he  made  excursions  from  time  to  time 
to  study  the  picturesque,  and  to  give  lectures 
on  behalf  of  philanthropicai  subjects.  He 
offered  such  a  lecture  at  AvoDmouth ;  but 
Mr.  Touchctt  would  not  lend  either  school- 
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room,  and  space  was  nowhere  else  available. 
In  the  mean  time  a  prospectus  was  drawn  up, 
which  Rachel  undertook  to  get  printed  at 
Villars's,  and  to  send  about  to  all  her  friends, 
since  a  subscription  in  band  was  the  first 
desideratum. 

Never  since  she  bad  grown  up  to  be  a 
thinking  woman  had  Rachel  been  so  happy 
as  with  this  outlet  to  her  activity  and  powers 
of  managing  **  the  good  time  coming  at  last.*' 
Eagerly  she  claimed  sympathy,  names,  and 
subscriptions.  Her  own  immediate  circle 
were  always  easily  und^r  her  influence,  and 
Lady  Temple  and  Mrs.  Curtis  supplied  the 
dignity  of  lady  patronesses :  Bcssio  Keith 
was  immensely  diverted  at  the  development 
of  **  that  landscape  painter/'  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  impressing  on  Rachel  that  all 
was  the  result  of  her  summons  to  the  rescue. 
Ermine  wished  Rachel  had  found  out  who 
was  the  bishop's  chaplain  who  rejected  him, 
but  allowed  that  it  would  have  been  an  awk- 
ward question  to  ask,  and  also  she  wondered 
if  he  were  a  university  man  ;  but  Mr.  Touch- 
ett  bad  been  at  a  Hall,  and  never  knew  any- 
body, besides  being  so  convinced  that  Mr. 
Mauleverer  was  a  pestiferous  heretic  that  no 
one,  except  Lady  Temple,  could  have  ob- 
tained a  patient  answer  from  him  on  that 
head, — and  here  with  her  ho  went  the  length 
of  a  regret  that  she  had  given  the  sanction  of 
her  name  to  an  undertaking  by  a  person  of 
whose  history  and  principles  nothing  satis- 
factory was  known.  **  Oh  !  "  said  Fanny, 
with  her  sweet  look  of  asking  pardon,  **  I 
am  so  sorry  you  think  so  ;  Rachel  wished  it  so 
much,  and  it  seems  such  a  nice  thing  for  the 
poor  children." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Touchett,  well-nigh 
disarmed  by  the  look,  "I  am  quite  sensible 
of  the  kindness  of  all  you  do ;  I  only  ventured 
to  wish  there  had  been  a  little  more  delay, 
that  we  were  more  certain  about  this  per- 
son." 

"  When  Colonel  Keith  comes  back,  he  will 
find  out  all  about  him,  I  am  sure,"  said  Fan- 
ny, and  Mr.  Touchett,  to  whom  seemed  to 
have  been  transferred  Rachers  dislike  to  the 
constant  quoting  of  Colonel  Keith,  said  no 
more. 

The  immediate  neighborhood  did  not  very 
readily  respond  to  the  appeal  to  it  in  behalf 
of  the  lace-makers.  People  who  did  not  look 
into  the  circumstances  of  their  neighbors 
thought  lace  furnished  a  good  trade,  and  by 
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no  metins  wiahed  to  enhance  its  price ;  peo- 
ple who  did  cure  for  the  poor  had  charities 
of  their  own,  nor  was  Rachel  Curtis  popular 
enough  to  obtain  support  for  her  own  sake  ; 
a  few  five  pound  notes  and  a  scanty  supply 
of  guineas  and  half-guineas  from  people  who 
were  ready  at  any  cost  to  buy  off  her  vehe- 
ment eyes  and  voice  was  all  she  could  obtain, 
and  with  a  subscription  of  twenty  pounds 
each  from  her  mother,  Lady  Temple,  and 
Grace,  and  all  that  she  could  scrape  together 
of  her  own,  hardly  seemed  sufficient  to  meet 
the  first  expenses,  and  bow  would  the  future 
be  provided  for?  She  calculated  how  much 
she  could  spare  out  of  her  yearly  income,  and 
actually,  to  the  great  horror  of  her  mother 
and  the  coachman,  sold  her  horse. 

Bessie  Keith  was  the  purchaser.  It  was 
an  expense  that  she  could  quite  afford,  for 
she  and  her  brother  bad  been  left  very  well 
off  by  their  father, — a  prudent  man,  who, 
having  been  a  widower  during  his  Indian 
service,  had  been  able  to  live  inexpensively, 
besides  having  had  a  large  amount  of  prize 
monoy.  She  had  always  had  her  own  horse 
at  Littleworthy,  and  now  when  Rachel  was 
one  day  lamenting  to  her  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money  for  the  Industrial  Asylum,  and 
declaring  that  she  would  part  with  her  horse 
if  she  were  sure  of  its  falling  into  good  hands, 
Bessie  volunteered  to  buy  it,  it  was  exactly 
what  would  suit  her,  and  she  should  delight 
in  it  as  a  reminder  of  dear  Avonmouth.  It 
was  a  pang  ;  Rachel  loved  the  pretty  spirited 
creature,  and  thought  of  her  rides  with  the 
colonel ;  but  how  weigh  the  pleasure  of  rid- 
ing against  the  welfare  of  one  of  those  hard- 
worked,  half-stifled  little  girls,  and  besides, 
it  might  be  best  to  have  done  with  Colonel 
Keith  now  that  her  mission  had  come  to  find 
her.  So  the  coachman  set  a  purposely  un- 
reasonable value  upon  poor  Meg,  and  Rachel 
reduced  the  sum  to  what  had  been  given  for 
it  three  years  before  ;  but  Bessie  begged  her 
brother  to  look  at  the  animal  and  give  his 
opinion. 

**Is  that  what  you  are  after?'*  ho  ex- 
claimed. 

**  Indeed,  Alick,  I  thought  it  was  the  great- 
est kindness  I  could  do  her  ;  she  is  so  very 
eager  about  this  plan,  and  so  anxious  to  find 
poor  Meg  a  good  home.'' 

'*  Purely  to  oblige  her?  " 

**  Of  course,  Alick,  it  was  much  more  con- 


venient to  her  than  if  she  had  bad  to  Hnd 
about  to  horse-dealers  or  to  advertiae.  I 
doubt  if  she  could  have  done  it  at  all ;  and 
it  is  for  her  asylum,  yon  know.*' 

*'  Then  give  the  coachman's  sixty  gaineat 
at  once." 

**  Ah,  Alick,  that's  yoar  infatuation  I '* 
and  she  pat  on  a  droll  gesture  of  pity.  ••  Bat 
excuse  me,  where  would  be  the  fine  edge  of 
delicacy  in  giving  a  manifestly  fancy  price? 
Come  and  look  at  her." 

<*  I  never  meddle  with  horae-dealing." 

*'  Stuff,  as  if  you  weren't  the  best-moanted 
man  in  the  regiment.  I  shall  send  a  note  to 
Captain  Sykes  if  you  wont ;  he  knows  how 
to  drive  a  bargain." 

**  And  give  a  fancy  price  the  other  way. 
Well,  Bessie,  on  one  condition  I'll  go,  and 
that  is,  that  Meg  goes  to  Bishopeworthy  the 
day  she  is  yours.  I  wont  have  her  eatiag 
Lady  Temple's  com,  and  giving  her  eenranti 
trouble." 

*'  As  if  I  should  think  of  such  a  thing!  " 

Captain  Keith's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
steed  precisely  agreed  with  Rachel's  demand 
of  the  original  price.  Bessie  laughed,  and 
said  there  was  collusion. 

**  Now  seriously,  Alick,  do  you  think  her 
worth  so  much  ?  Isn't  it  a  pity,  when  JM 
know  what  a  humbug  poor  Rachel  is  going 
to  give  it  to  ?  "  and  she  looked  half  oomieal, 
half  saucy. 

**  If  she  were  going  to  throw  it  into  tht 
sea,  I  don't  s^e  what  difference  that  would 
make." 

<*  Ah !  you  are  far  too  much  intereated. 
Nothing  belonging  to  her  can  bear  a  Tulgtt 
price." 

**  Nothing  belonging  to  me  is  to  gain  pra^ 
it  by  her  self-denial,"  said  Alick,  gravely. 
**  You  cannot  do  less  than  give  her  what  she 
gave  for  it,  if  you  enter  on  the  tranaaotion  at 
all." 

**  You  mean  that  it  would  look  shabby. 
You  see  we  womankind  never  quite  know  the 
code  of  the  world  on  such  matters,"  she  said, 
candidly. 

**  There  is  something  that  makes  codes  oa- 
necessary,  Bessie,"  he  said. 

**  Ah  !  I  can  make  allowances.  It  Is  a 
cruel  stroke.  I  don't  wonder  yon  can*tbesr 
to  see  any  one  else  on  her  palfrey  ;  above  all| 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  landscape  painter." 

**  Then  spare  my  feelings,  and  send  the 
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mare  to  Bishopsworthy,"  said  Aiick,  as  usual 
too  careless  of  the  imputation  to  take  the 
trouble  to  rebut  it  or  to  be  disconcerted. 

Bessie  was  much  tickled  at  his  acceptance, 
and  laughed  heartily. 

**  To  be  sure/'  she  said,  **  it  is  past  con- 
cealment now.  You  must  have  been  very  far 
gone  indeed  to  have  been  taken  in  to  suppose 
me  to  be  making  capital  of  her  *  charitable 
purposes.'  " 

"  Your  acting  is  too  like  life,"  he  said. 
Dot  yet  induced  to  laugh,  and  she  rattled  on 
with  her  droll,  sham,  sentimental  air,  *'  Is  it 
the  long  words,  Alick,  or  is  it  '  the  great 
eyes,  my  dear; '  or  is  it — oh,  yes,  I  know 
what  is  the  great  attraction — that  the  Home- 
atead  doesn't  possess  a  single  spot  where  one 
could  play  at  croquet !  " 

"Quite  irresistible!  "  replied  Alick,  and 
Bessie  retreated  from  the  colloquy  still  not 
laughing  at  but  with  him  ;  that  is,  if  the 
odd,  quaint,  inward  mirth  which  only  visibly 
lengthened  his  sleepy  eyes  could  be  called  a 
laugh. 

Next  time  Captain  Keith  rode  to  Avon- 
mouth  he  met  the  riding  party  on  the  road, 
Beasie  upon  RaQhel's  mare  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  Lady  Temple  had  considered  it  so  dread- 
ful that  Meg  should  not  share  her  hospital 
ity,  that  it  had  been  quite  impossible  to  send 
her  away.  **  So,  Alick,  your  feelings  must 
endure  the  dreadful  spectacle." 

Meanwhile,  Rachel  was  hard  at  work  with 
the  subscribers  to  the  "  Christian  Knowl- 
edge Society."  Beginning  with  the  A's 
and  working  down  a  page  a  day,  she  sent 
every  member  a  statement  of  the  wrongs  of 
the  lace-makers,  and  the  plans  of  the  indus- 
trial establishment,  at  a  vast  expense  of 
stamps;  but  then,  as  she  calculated,  one 
pound  thus  gained  paid  for  two  hundred  and 
ibrty  fruitless  letters. 

**  And  pray,"  said  Alick,  who  had  ridden 
<m  to  call  at  the  Homestead,  ''how  do  you 
xeooocile  yourself  to  the  temptation  to  the 
poetmeo  ?  " 

••  They  don't  see  what  my  letters  are 
about?" 

**  They  must  be  dull  postmen  if  they  don't 
remark  on  the  shower  of  envelopes  that  pass 
through  their  hands — ominous  money-letters, 
all  with  the  same  address,  and  no  detection 
remember.  You  don't  know  who  will  an- 
swer and  who  will  not." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Rachel ; 
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**  but  risks  must  be  run  when  any  great  pur- 
pose is  in  hand." 

**  The  corruption  of  one  postman  versus 
the  rescue  of — h^w  many  children  make  a 
postman?"  asked  Captain  Keith,  with  his 
grave,  considering  look. 

**  The  postman  would  be  corrupt  already," 
said  Grace,  as  Rachel  thought  the  last  speech 
too  mocking  to  be  worthy  of  f%ply,  and  went 
on  picking  up  her  letters. 

**  There  is  another  objection,"  added  Cap- 
tain Keith,  as  he  watched  her  busy  fingers. 
**  Have  you  considered  how  you  are  frighten- 
ing people  out  of  the  society  ?  It  is  enough 
to  make  one  only  subscribe  as  Michael  Mi- 
serly or  as  Simon  Skinflint,  or  something 
equally  uninviting  to  applications." 

'*  I  shall  ask  you  to  subscribe  by  both 
names  !  "  said  Rachel,  readily.  '*  How 
much  for  Sunon  Skinflint  ?  " 

**Ten  pounds.  Stop — when  Mr.  Maulev- 
erer  gives  him  a  reference." 

**  That's  ungeoerous.  Will  Michael  Mi- 
serly make  up  for  it?  " 

'*  Yes,  when  the  first  year's  accounts  have 
been  audited." 

''  Ah  !  those  who  have  no  faith  to  make  a 
venture  can  never  effect  any  good." 

''  You  evidently  build  on  a  great  amount 
of  faith  from  the  public.  How  do  you  in- 
duce them  to  believe  ?  do  you  write  in  your 
own  name?  " 

''  No,  it  makes  mamma  unhappy.  I  was 
going  to  put  R.  C. ;  but  Grace  said  people 
would  think  it  meant  Roman  Catholic.  Your 
sister  thought  I  had  better  put  the  initials  of 
Female  Union  for  Lace-makers'  Employ- 
ment." 

**  You  don't  mean  that  Bessie  persuaded 
you  to  put  that?  "  exclaimed  Alick. Keith, 
more  nearly  starting  up  than  Rachel  had 
ever  seen  him. 

**  Yes.    There  is  no  objection ;  is  there  ?  '» 

**  Oh,  Rachel,  Rachel,  how  could  we  have 
helped  thinking  of  it?  "  cried  Grace,  nearly 
in  a  state  of  suffocation. 

Rachel  held  up  her  printed  appeal,  wherf 
subscriptions  were  invited  to  the  address  of 
F.  U.  L.  £.,  the  Homestead,  Avoomouth. 

»*  Miss  Curtis,  though  you  are  not  Scottish, 
you  ought  to  be  well  read  in  Walter  Scott." 

♦*  I  have  thought  it  waste  of  time  to  read 
incorrect  pictures  of  pseudo-chivalry  since  I 
have  been  grown  up,"  eaid  Uachcl.  **  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.** 
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**  Ah,  Rnclicl,  if  we  had  hecn  more  up  in   and  cngcrlj  anticipated  the  apologies  tliat 
our  Scotch »  wo  should  have  known  what  i  Rachel  was  ashamed  even  to  make  to  him. 
F.  U.  L.  hj.  spcllp/'  sighed  Grace.  !     Enough  was  collected  to  justify  a  begin- 

A  light  hroke  in  upon  'Rachel.  **  I  am ;  ning  on  a  small  scale.  A  honse  was  to  be 
sure  Bf'SBie never  could  have  recollected  it!  "  '  taken  where  Mr.  Mauleverer  and  a  matnm 
was  her  first  exclamation.  **  But  there,"  i  would  receive  the  first  pupils,  teach  them 
she  continued,  too  earnest  to  see  or  stumble!  wood-engraving,  and  prepare  the  earlier 
at  straws,  '*  {/ever  mind.  It  cannot  be ,  numbers  of  the  magazine.  When  a  little 
helped,  nnd  I  dare  say  not  one  person  in  ten  .  more  progress  had  been  made,  the  purchase  of 
will  be  struck  by  it."  a  printing-press  might  be  afforded,  and  it 

**  Stay,"  Fnid  Grace,  "  let  it  bo  English- '  might  be  struck  off  by  the  girls  themselves, 
woman's  Employment.  See,  I  can  very  but  in  the  mean  time  they  most  be  dependent 
easily  alter  the  L  into  an  E."  on  the  regular  printer.     On  this  account,  Mr. 

Rachel  would  hardly  have  consented,  but  Mauleverer  thought  it  best  to  open  tbe  es- 
was  forced  to  yield  to  her  mother's  entrea-  tablishmcnt,  not  at  Avonmouth,  but  at  St. 
ties.  However,  the  diligent  transformation '  Norbert*s,  where  he  had  acquaintance  that 
of  L's  did  not  last  long  ;  for  three  days  after  ;  would  facilitate  th^  undertaking, 
a  parcel  wns  left  at  the  Homestead  contain- 1  Rachel  was  much  disappointed.  To  be  in 
ing  five  thousand  printed  copies  of  the  ap-  and  out  constantly,  daily  teaching  and  wateb* 
peal,  with  the  E  rightly  inserted.  Bessie  ing  the  girls,  and  encouraging  them  by  leam- 
laughed,  and  did  not  disavow  the  half  reluc- 1  ing  the  employment  herself,  had  been  an  es- 
tant  thanks  for  this  compensation  for  her  '  sential  portion  of  her  vision.  She  had  erea 
inadvertence  or  mischief,  whichever  it  might  in  one  of  her  most  generous  moods  proposed 
be,  laugliing  the  more  at  RachePs  somewhat  to  share  the  delight  with  the  Wiiliamses, 
ungrateful  confoesion  that  she  had  rather  the  and  asked  Ermine  if  she  would  not,  if  all 
cost  had  gone  into  a  subscription  for  the  F.  U.  things  suited,  become  the  resident  matron. 
E.  E.  As  BcHsie  said  to  herself,  it  was  much  However,  Mr.  Mauleverer  said  that  theie 
better  and  inure  agreeable  for  all  parties  that  was  an  individual  of  humbler  rank,  tbe 
it  should  so  stand,  and  she  would  consider  widow  of  a  National  School  master  so  ani- 
hcrsclf  in  debt  to  Alick  for  the  amount.  In-  ous  to  devote  herself  to  tho  work  that  he 
deed,  she  fully  expected  him  to  send  her  in  had  promised  she  should  share  it  wheneicr 
the  bill,  but  in  the  mean  time  not  one  word  he  was  in  a  condition  to  set  the  asylum  on 
was  uttered  between  the  brother  and  sister  foot ;  and  he  assured  Rachel  that  she  woold 
on  the  subject.  They  understood  one  another  £nd  this  person  perfectly  amenable  to  all 
too  well  to  spend  useless  words.  her  views,  and   ready  to   work  under  bar. 

Contrary  to  most  expectation,  there  was  He  brought  letters  in  high  praise  of  the 
result  enough  from  Rachel's  solicitations  to  late  schoolmaster,  and  recommendations  of 
serve  as  ju8tification  for  the  outlay  in  stamps,  his  widow  from  the  clergyman  of  the  paridi 
The  very  number  of  such  missives  that  fly  where  they  had  lived ;  and  place  and  name 
about  the  world  proves  that  there  must  be  a  being  both  in  the  '*  Clergy  List,*'  even  &^ 
great  amount  of  uninquiring  benevolence  to  mine  and  Alison  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  their 
render  the  speculation  anything  but  dcsper-   incredulity,  whilst  as  to  Grace,  she  hadi 


ate,  and  Rachel  met  with  very  tolerable  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Mauleverer  called  about  once  a 
week  to  report  progress  on  his  side,  and,  in 
his  character  of  treasurer,  to  take  charge 


rendered  herself  completely  to  the  eager  de- 
light of  finding  a  happy  home  tor  the  litdi 
children  in  whom  she  was  interested;  QrMS 
might  laugh  a  little  at  Rachel,  but  in  tbe 


of  the  sums  that  began  to  accumulate.  But  main  her  trust  in  her  sister's  so perioritj  si- 
Rachel  had  heard  so  much  on  all  sides  of  the  ways  led  her  judgment,  and  in  the  abeence  of 
need  of  caution  in  dealing  with  one  so  en-  Colonel  Keith,  Fanny  was  equally  willing  tD 
tirely  a  stranger,  that  she  resolved  that  let  Rachel  think  for  her  when  her  own  eUl- 
no  one  should  blame  her  for  imprudence,  dren  were  not  concerned, 
and  therefore  retained  in  her  own  name,  in  :  Rachel  did  not  give  up  her  hopes  of  tSnig 
the  Avoncester  Bank,  all  the  sums  that  the  asylum  near  her  till  after  a  oonsidorable 
she  received.  Mr.  Mauleverer  declared  him-  effort  to  get  a  house  for  it  at  Avonmunth  ;  bat 
self  quite  contented  with  this  arrangement,  this  was  far  from  easy.    The  Curusea*  as- 
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willingness  to  part  with  land  for  building 
purposes  enhanced  the  price  of  houses,  and 
in  autumn  and  winter  the  place  was  at  its 
follest,  so  that  she  could  not  even  rent  a 
bouse  but  at  a  ruinous  price.  It  would  be 
the  best  way  to  build  on  Homestead  land; 
but  this  would  be  impracticable  until  spring, 
eyen  if  means  were  forthcoming,  as  Rachel 
resolved  they  should  be,  and  iu  the  mean  time 
she  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Mau- 
leverer's  assurance  that  a  small  house  in  an 
OTerbuilt  portion  of  St.  Norbert's  would  be 
more  eligible  than  one  in  some  inland  parish. 
Anything  was  better  than  delay.  Mr.  Mau- 
IcYcrer  was  to  superintend  from  his  lodj^ings. 

Rachel  went  with  Grace  and  her  mother  to 
St.  Norbert's  and  inspected  the  house,  an  or- 
dinary cheap  one,  built  to  supply  lodgings 
for  the  more  economical  class  of  visitors.  It 
was  not  altogether  what  Rachel  wished,  but 
must  servo  till  she  could  build,  and  perhaps 
it  would  bo  best  to  form  her  experience  be- 
fore her  plans.  Mr.  Maulcverer's  own  lodg- 
ings were  near  at  hand,  and  he  could  inspect 
progress.  The  furniture  was  determined 
upon, — neat  little  iron  beds  for  the  dormito- 
ries, and  all  that  could  serve  for  comfort  and 
even  pleasure  ;  for  both  Mr.  Maulcverer  and 
Rachel  were  strong  agninst  making  the  place 
bare  and  workhouse-like,  insulting  poverty 
and  dulling  the  spirit. 

Qrace  suggested  communication  with  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  but  the  north  hill 
turned  out  not  to  belong  to  St.  Norbert's  prop- 
er, being  a  part  of  a  great  moorland  parish, 
whoso  focus  was  twelve  miles  off.  A  district 
was  in  course  of  formation,  and  a  church  was 
to  be  built ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  new 
booses  were  practically  almost  pastorless,  and 
the  children  and  their  matron  must  take 
tbeir  chance  on  the  free  seats  of  one  of  the 
ehuTches  of  St.  Norbert^s.  The  staff  of  cler- 
gy tbere  were  so  busy  that  no  one  liked  to 
■  add  extra  parochial  work  to  their  necessary 
doties,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  them  to  judge  how  they  would 
Tiew  Mr.  Mauleverer's  peculiarities.  Cleri- ! 
cal  interference  was  just  what  Rachel  said  she  . 
did  not  want :  it  was  on  escape  that  she  did  ; 
not  call  it  meddling. 

One  bit  of  patronage  at  least  she  could  ex- 
ercise ;  a  married  pair  of  former  Homestead 
arrfants  bad  set  up  a  fuel  store  at  St.  Nor- 
bcrt*s«  receiving  coal  from  the  ships,  and  re-  | 
tailing  it.    Tbey  were  to  supply  the  F.  U.  E.  j 


E.  with  wood,  coal,  and  potatoes;  and  this 
was  ft  great  ingredient  in  Mrs.  Curtis's  toler- 
ation. The  mother  liked  anything  that 
brought  custom  to  Rossitcr  and  Susan. 

The  establishment  was  at  present  to  con- 
sist of  three  children  ;  the  funds  were  not 
sufficient  for  more.  One  was  the  child  of  the 
matron,  and  the  other  two  were  Lovedy  Kel- 
land  aibd  the  daughter  of  a  widow  in  ill- 
health,  whose  family  were  looking  very  lean 
and  ill-cared  for.  Mrs.  Kclland  was  very  un- 
willing to  give  Lovedy  up ;  she  had  always 
looked  to  receiving  the  apprentice  fee  from 
the  Burnaby  bargain  for  her  as  soon  as  the 
child  should  be  fourteen,  and  she  had  a  strong 
prejudice  against  any  possible  disturbance  to 
the  lace  trade ;  but  winter  would  soon  come, 
and  her  sale  was  uncertain ;  her  best  profit 
so  dependent  on  Homestead  agency  that  it 
was  impolitic  to  oficnd  Miss  Curtis ;  and, 
moreover,  Lovedy  was  so  excited  by  the  idea 
of  learning  to  mako  pictures  to  books  that  she 
forgot  all  tlio  lace  dexterity  she  had  ever 
learned,  and  spoiled  more  than  she  made,  so 
that  Mrs.  Kclland  was  almost  reduced  to  ac- 
cept the  kind  proposal  that  Lovedy  should  be 
Lady  Temple's  nominee,  and  be  maintained  by 
her  at  the  F.  U.  E.  E.  at  seven  shillings  a  week. 

Fanny,  however,  asked  the  clergyman's 
consent  first,  telling  him,  with  her  sweet, 
earnest  smile,  how  sorry  she  was  for  the  little 
girl,  and  showing  him  the  high  testimonials 
to  Mrs.  Rawlings.  Ho  owned  that  they  were 
all  that  could  be  wished ,  and  even  said  at  her 
request  that  he  would  talk  to  Mr.  Maulever- 
er.  What  the  talk  amounted  to  they  never 
knew  ;  but  when  Fanny  said  **  she  hoped  he 
had  found  nothing  unsatisfactory,  the  poor 
man  must  be  so  glad  to  be  of  use;  "  Mr. 
Touchett  replied  with,  **  Indeed,  it  is  an  un- 
fortunate situation  :  "  and  his  opposition 
might  thenceforth  bo  considered  as  suspend- 
ed. 

**  Of  course,"  quoth  Bessie,  "  wo  know 
by  what  witchery  !  *'  But  Alison  Williams, 
her  listener,  turned  on  her  such  great  eyes  of 
wilful  want  of  comprehension  that  she  held 
her  peace. 

Rachel  and  Grace  united  in  sending  Mary 
Morris,  the  other  child  ;  they  rt»ally  could  do 
nothing  more,  so  heavily  had  their  means 
been  drawn  upon  for  the  first  expenses  ;  but 
Rachel  trusted  to  do  more  for  the  future,  and 
resolved  that  her  dress  should  henceforth 
cost  no  more  than  Alison  Williams's ;  indeed, 
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she  wcDt  through  a  scries  of  assertions  by 
way  of  ezamiDing  Alison  on  the  expenses  of 
her  wardrobe. 

The  houKc  was  taken  from  Michaelmas,  and 
a  few  days  after  the  two  little  victims,  as 
Bessie  laughingly  called  them,  were  taken 
over  to  8t.  Norbcrt's  in  the  Homestead  car- 
riage, Lady  Temple  chaperoning  the  three 
young  ladies  to  sec  t)ie  inauguration,  and  the 
height  of  Uachel's  glory. 

They  were  received  by  Mr.Maulevereratthe 
door,  and  slightly  in  the  rear  saw  the  matron, 
Mrs.  Kawlings,  a  handuome  pale  woman, 
younger  than  they  expected,  but  whoso  weeds 
made  Fanny  warm  to  her  directly  ;  but  she 
was  shy  and  retiring,  and  could  nut  be  drawn 
into  conversation  ;  and  her  little  Alice  was 
only  three  years  old,  much  younger  than 
Rachel  had  expected  as  a  pupil,  but  a  very 
pretty  creature  with  great  black  eyes. 

Tea  and  cake  were  provided  by  way  of  an 
inaugurating  feast,  and  the  three  little  girls 
sat  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  cheer,  strong- 
ly suggestive  of  school  feasts,  and  were  left 
iu  the  midst,  with  many  promises  of  being 
good,  a  matter  that  Lovedy  seemed  to  think 
would  be  very  easy  in  this  happy  place,  with 
DO  lace  to  make. 

Mrs.  Kawlings,  whose  husband  had  been  a 
trained  schoolmaster,  was  to  take  the  chil- 
dren to  church,  and  attend  to  their  religious 
instruction ;  indeed,  Mr.  Maulevercr  was 
most  anxious  on  this  head,  and  as  lUichel 
already  knew  the  scruples  that  withheld  him 
from  ordination  were  only  upon  the  absolute 
binding  himself  to  positive  belief  in  minor 
technical  points,  that  would  never  come  in 
the  way  of  young  children. 

Altogether,  the  neat  freshness  of  the  room, 
the  urbanity  of  Mr.  Maulevercr,  the  shy  grief 
of  the  matron,  all  left  a  most  pleasant  im- 
pression. Rachel  was  full  of  delight  and 
triumph,  and  Grace  and  Fanny  quite  enthusi- 
astic, the  latter  even  to  the  being  sure  that 
the  colonel  would  be  delighted ;  for  the  colo- 
nel was  already  beginning  to  dawn  on  the 
horizon,  and  not  alone,    lie  had  written,  in 


the  name  of  bis  brother,  to  secure  %  oottege 
of  gentility  of  about  the  same  calibre  •■ 
Myrtlewood,  newly  completed  by  a  speculator 
on  one  of  the  few  bits  of  ground  available 
for  building  purposes.  A  name  was  yet 
wanting  to  it ;  but  the  day  after  the  negotia- 
tion was  concluded,  the  landlord  paid  the 
delicate  compliment  to  his  first  tenant  by 
painting  **  Gowanbrae  -'  upon  the  gate-posta 
in  letters  of  green.  **  Go  and  bray,*'  read 
Bessie  Keith,  as  she  passed  by ;  **  for  the 
sake  of  the  chief  of  my  name,  I  hope  that  it 
is  not  an  omen  of  his  occupations  here." 

The  two  elder  boys  were  with  her ;  and 
while  Francis,  slowly  apprehending  her 
meaning  in  part,  began  to  bristle  up  with 
the  assurance  that  **  Colonel  Keith  never 
brayed  in  his  life,"  Conrade  caught  the 
point  with  dangerous  relish,  and  dwelt  with 
colonial  disrespect,  that  alarmed  his  mother, 
on  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  unguarded 
person,  in  his  hearing,  that  Lord  Keith  was 
little  better  than  an  old  donkey.  *'  He  is 
worse  than  Aunt  Rachel,"  said  Conrade, 
meditatively,  *'  now  she  has  saved  Don,  and 
keeps  away  from  the  croquet.*' 

Meanwhile,  Rachel  studied  her  own  feel- 
ings. A  few  weeks  ago  her  heart  would  have 
leaped  at  the  announcement;  but  now  her 
mission  had  found  her  out,  and  she  did  not 
want  to  bo  drawn  aside  from  it.  Colonel 
Keith  might  have  many  perfections:  bat 
alike  as  Scotsman,  soldier,  and  High  Chnrcb- 
man,  he  was  likely  to  be  critical  of  the  head 
of  the  F.  U.  £.  £.,  and  matters  had  gone  too 
far  now  for  her  to  afford  to  doubt,  or  to  i^ 
ceivo  a  doubting  master.  Moreover,  it  woald 
bo  despicable  to  be  diverted  from  a  great  pur- 
pose by  a  courtship  like  any  ordinary  wonsaa ; 
nor  must  marriage  settlements  come  to  inte^ 
fere  with  her  building  and  endowment  of  tht 
asylum,  and  ultimate  devotion  of  her  pro^ 
erty  thereunto.  No,  she  would  school  henelf 
into  a  system  of  quiet  discouragement,  and 
reserve  herself  and  her  means  as  the  nudeu 
of  the  great  future  establishment  for 
taining  female  rights  of  labor. 


Wet  and  Dry. — On  one  occasion,  when  com- 
ing to  church,  Dr.  Mocknight,  who  was  a  better 
commentator  than  preacher,  having  been  caught 
in  a  shower  of  rain,  entered  the  vestry  soaked 
with  wet  Every  means  were  usi*d  to  rcUevc  him 
from  his  discomfort ;  but  as  the  time  drew  on  for 
divine  service  he  became  much  distressed,  and 


ejaculated  over  and  over,  "  Oh,  I  wkh  that  I 
was  dry  !  Do  you  thiuk  I'm  diy  7  do  joa  think 
I*m  dry  eneuch  noo?  "  To  this  his  joooee  col* 
league,  Dr.  Henry,  the  historian,  returoedv 
**  Bide  a  wee,  doctor,  and  ye'se  be  drj  i 
when  ye  get  into  the  pu'piL" 
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From  The  SAtnrdaj  Beyiew. 
MIMOIBS,  MISCELLANIES,  AND  LBTTSB8 
OF  THE  LATE  LUCY  AIKIN.  • 
To  lome  of  our  readers  Lacj  Aikin  will 
f«ry  poflflibly  be  a  new  Dame  ;  to  others,  ooe 
80  old  that  the  wonder  will  be  how  it  comes 
to  be  revived  now  ;  while  the  better-informed 
will  have  been  prepared  for  the  indispensable 
Memoir  and  Remains  which  in  these  days  are 
as  necessary  a  testimony  to  a  departed  liter- 
ary celebrity  as  an  entry  in  the  newspaper 
obituary.  The  present  volume  tells  as  as  lit- 
tle as  memoir  can  of  the  life  of  its  subject. 
It  docs  little,  indeed,  beyond  informing  us 
that  she  was  born  in  1781,  and  died  in  1864, 
-giving  some  account  of  her  parentage,  with 
%  leoord  of  removals  from  **  the  blue  bed  to 
the  brown,"  from  Stoke  Newington  to  Hamp- 
•tead,  and  from  Wimbledon  to  Ilampstcad 
back  again, — inserting  a  few  pages  of  infan- 
tine autobiography,  and  naming  the  friends 
with  whom  she  associated.  But  from  these 
meagre  facts,  helped  out  by  her  letters  and 
some  experiments  in  essay  writing,  we  derive 
a  safficiently  definite  idea  of  a  literary  woman 
of  a  type  quite  distinct  from  any  to  be  met 
with  DOW,  and  yet  clearly  the  precursor  of  a 
prominent  school  of  female  writers  among 
ourselves.  Lucy  Aikin,  niece  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  was  one  of  a  remarkable  family  to 
whom  **  talent  was  an  inheritance.''  Her 
fiitber,  Dr.  Aikin  (editor  of  the  Athcrutum) , 
and  her  two  brothers  were  all  distinguished 
both  in  literature  and  science.  She  came 
into  the  world  with  a  name,  and  a  circle  of 
admirers  ready  to  gather  round  her.  An 
AikiD,  as  such,  was  expected,  in  a  particular 
set,  to  be  remarkable  in  some  department, 
and  she  did  not  disappoint  expectation.  Some 
persons  rebel  against  a  part  thus  laid  out  for 
them,  but  Miss  Aikin  acct^ptcd  it  at  once. 
AH  her  life  she  felt  herself  to  be  a  marked 
member  of  a  di^kingui8hed  circle,  and  the  im- 
pression imparted  weight  and  dignity  to  her 
character.  She  was  one  of  the  many  people 
who  owe  much  to  their  deficiencies.  Sense 
was  her  forte,  and  she  was  more  conspicuous- 
ly sensible,  both  in  htr  own  and  others'  eyes, 
from  Dot  poeseusing  a  tourh  of  genius.  Cul- 
tivating her  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  of  a 
tamper  to  see  things  at  their  briglitest,  she 
was  too  merely  senHiblc  to  know  how  far  she 
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came  short  when  she  had  done  her  best,  and 
therefore  she  escaped  discouragement.  She 
took  all  the  praise  she  got  simply,  and  with- 
out misgiving,  and  was  modestly  thankful  to 
have  her  due.  Thus  sustained,  she  succeeded 
in  working  out  her  ideal  life.  We  find  no 
seotimeotal  complaints  of  the  world's  hollow- 
ness ;  her  family,  her  friends,  her  society,  her 
pursuits,  her  success,  all  satisfied  her.  It  is 
remarkable  how  much  a  theory  of  life  can  do 
for  minds  of  a  certain  strength  and  docility 
combined, — minds  that  arc  able  at  once  to 
adopt  the  opinions  of  a  school  without  doubt 
or  question,  and  to  make  tho  best  of  them. 
Miss  Aikin  worked  out  tho  Unitarian  social 
theory,  was  one  of  its  model  women,  and  so 
far  personified  that  theory  that  we  regret  that 
no  portrait  or  description  of  her  face  and  per- 
son enables  us  to  picture  her  to  ourselves  in 
this  aspect. 

People  who  are  conscious  of  always  doing 
their   utmost,  and    always   attaining  their 
ends,  can  scarcely  avoid  a  certain  smugness 
of  tone  when  self  is  the  subject.     We  do  not 
say  that  Miss  Aikin  talks  too  much  about 
herself;  yet,  whenever  self  is  touched  on,  we 
are  struck  with  a  serenity  and  complacency 
which  are  unusual  in  the  treatment  of  such 
a  theme.     It  is  said  of  one  of  the  West  India 
'  islands,  that  all  the  little  boys  there  are  very 
I  good,  and  all  know  it.     This  strikes  us  as 
j  Miss  Aikin's  case.     She  tells  us,  for  instance, 
I  that  at  three  years  old  she  escaped  two  dan- 
I  gers.      Iler    grandmother  once    called    her 
dunce,  which  might  have  had  the  effect  of 
discouraging  her  if  repeated,  but  happily  it 
never  was  repeated ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  world  flattered  the  »*  rosy  child  of  three  " 
till  she  might  have  been  totally  spoiled,  if 
her  mother  had  not  taught  her  what  flattery 
was,  and  warned  her  not  to  bo  led  away  by 
it.     Again,  a  year  or  two  later,  she  remem- 
bered expressing  herself  with  such  warmth 
and  spirit  in  an  appeal  to  the  parental  an- 
j  thority  against  her  brother,  on  the  occasion 
j  of  his  eating  more  than  his  share  of  tart,  that 


her  father  exclaimed, — 
I 

I  **  *  Why,  Lucy,  you  are  quite  eloquent !  ' 
I  Oh,  never-to-be-forgotten  praise !  Ilad  I 
I  been  a  boy,  it  migiit  have  made  mo  an  ora- 
I  tor  ;  as  it  was,  it  excit<^d  me  to  exert  to  the 
I  utmost,  by  tongue  and  pen,  all  tho  po'  er  of 
j  words  I  posses^,  or  could  ever  acquire.  I 
:  had  learned  where  my  strength  hiy." 

Later  on  in  life,  when  she  was  beginning  to 
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be  a  Hon  on  her  own  acconnt,  she  writes  from 
Edinburgh  to  her  father,  after  having  sur- 
prised the  literary  ladies  there  by  some  cu- 
linary accomplishment : — 

*'  I  never  feel  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
that  you  and  my  dear  mother  have  been  at 
such  pains  to  instil  into  me  so  much  as  when 
I  am  among  strangers,  and  find  myself  ca- 
pable of  improving  them  in  something  useful 
or  ornamental.  Then,  when  I  meet  with  any 
commendations,  and  people  say,  *  IIow  did 
you  jearn  it?  *  what  a  proud  delight  have  I 
in  answering.  My  father  taught  mo  this,  my 
mother  that ;  one  of  my  brothers  informed  mo 
of  such  a  thing ;  in  short,  not  only  the  foun- 
dation stone,  but  every  other  in  the  fabric 
of  my  mind  and  manners,  was  laid  by  an 
honored  and  a  loving  hand ;  no  mercenary 
touched  it." 

In  something  of  the  same  strain  is  her  testi- 
mony to  her  AuntBarbauld^s  hymns  in  prose, 
— compositions  inconceivably  vapid  to  some 
tastes.     **  They  taught  me  piety." 

Wo  cannot,  however,  doubt  that  all  the 
pains  lavished  by  herself  and  others  on  her 
training  were  well  bestowed .  At  a  time  when 
conversation  and  social  intercourse  were  still 
arts,  she  could  play  her  part  with  distin- 
guished credit.  TVe  see  that  eminent  men 
sought  her  society,  and  talked  their  best  be- 
fore her,  while  she  was  the  acknowledged 
equal  of  the  more  conspicuous  lights  of  her 
own  sex.  After  an  experience  of  fifty  years, 
Siie  exclaims  with  rapture  to  Dr.  Channing, 
**  Oil,  the  noble,  the  glorious,  beings  whom 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  and  know ! 
What  would  life  be  without  the  commerce  of 
superior  minds,  what  earth  without  the  salt 
of  the  earth?"  And  the  catalogue  of  her 
friends  really  excuses  the  tono  of  exultation. 
We  have  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Somerville, 
Priestley,  Professor  Smyth,  Roscoc,  ilallam, 
Rogers,  Wishaw,  William  Taylor,  Sir  II. 
Holland,  Deuman,  Brougham,  Malthus,  Har- 
riet Murtineau,  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Jeffrey,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Her  privileges  in  the  way  of  good 
talk  were  really  remarkable,  and  no  one  val- 
ues this  like  a  clever  woman,  or  perhaps  is  a 
better  judge  of  it.  Thus,  in  1827 « she  goes  to 
Cambridge  with  some  friends,  and  writes, — 

•*  The  Professor  [Smvth]  gave  us  two  grand 
dinners,  and  assembled  several  of  the  bright- 
est stars  of  the  university  to  meet  us.  .  .  . 
We  had  also  Sedgwick,  Woodwardlan  Pro- 
fessor, and  the  great  mathematician ,  W  howell. 
These  arc  two  intimate  friends,  and  a  good 


deal  alike  in  their  cast  of  mind  and  mmiiDen. 
That  is  to  sav,  they  are  very  clever  and  ihb 
men  of  that  kind  of  which  Mr.  Broagham  ii 
the  great  exemplar, — men  of  wonderful  en- 
ergy and  activity  of  mind,  profound  in  one 
or  two  branches  of  knowledge,  and  ignoniit 
of  none,  whose  conversation  teems  with  allu- 
sions drawn  from  the  most  various  and  dis- 
tant sources,  illustrating  bright  and  originil 
ideas  of  their  own  ;  men  to  whom  it  is  a  de- 
light, but  not  a  relaxation,  to  listen, — mhtm 
thoughts  flow  almost  too  rapidly  for  langoags 
to  overtake  them,  whose  ideas  come  crowding 
and  jostling  like  a  crowd  in  a  narrow  gate. 
For  Mr.  Brougham,  the  experience  ofuw 
world,  and  the  habit  of  applying  his  elo- 
quence to  practical  points  of  law  and  politia, 
on  which  it  is  his  business  to  talk  down  to 
very  ordinary  capacities,  has  moderated  tbo 
exuberance  which  reigns  unchecked  in  thsn 
academies ;  but  if  any  form  of  circumstaneei 
could  have  tied  him  down  to  a  college  life,  hi 
would  have  been  such  as  one  of  theee." 

Nor  does  her  appreciation  of  her  own  dsfir 
set  blind  her  to  its  arrogance.  Dr.  OhaDDioK 
has  made  some  inquiries,  to  which  she  npliei 
(1830)  :— 

*<  I  have  heard  the  two  works  yon  mention 
spoken  of  with  high  praise  by  a  few  good 
judges  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  them.  Tbe 
author,  I  am  told,  is  a  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Shef- 
field, but  this  is  all  I  can  learn.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  much  the  lettered  aristocraoj  of 
London  society  disdains  to  know  anything  of 
provincial  genius  or  merit,  at  least  in  any 
but  the  most  popular  bninches  of  literatars. 
Montgomery,  a  Sheffield  poet,  being  also  ta 
Evangelical,  is  tolerably  well  known  in  Lud- 
don,  and  may  in  some  companies  be  slightly 
mentioned  without  committing  the  speaker. 
But  a  Sheffield  metaphysician ! — bold  were  the 
London  diner-out  who  would  dare  not  to  bo 
ignorant  uf  him.  You  once  observed  to  me 
that  everywhere  the  sovereign  is  worshipped ; 
with  us  that  sovereign  is  an  idol  called  Gen- 
tility, and  costly  are  the  offerings  laid  npon 
the  altar.  Dnre  to  make  conversation  in  tbo 
most  accomplished  society  something  of  na 
exercise  of  tne  mind,  and  not  a  mere  aiatip^ 
tion,  and  you  constantly  become  that  thing  of 
horror, — a  bore.'* 

Perhaps  the  London  dinner-table  wan  jeal- 
ous of  the  greatest  lions  of  all  out  of  ite  owi 
set.  Miss  Aikin  meets  (1815)  Walter  8ooU 
and  his  daughter  (afterwards  Mrs.  Lookhnrt), 
and  is  not  as  enthusiastic  in  her  tono  an  «• 
might  have  expected.  She  thinks  th9  lioo  of 
the  day  did  not  utter  such  roarings  an  htm 
next  neighbor,  Mr.  Sotheby,  and  she  tBlki  af 
Soott  with  a  little  air  of  patronage :'— 
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**  He  (Scott)  was  delighted  to  see  my  aunt, 
tnd  paid  her  great  attention,  which  I  was 
tery  glad  of.  He  told  her  that  *  Tramp, 
tramp,'  *  Splash,  splash,'  Taylor's  *  Le- 
Dora,'  which  she  had  carried  into  Scotland 
to  Dugald  Stuart  many  years  ago,  was  what 
made  him  a  poet.  I  heard  him  tell  a  story 
or  two  with  a  dry  kind  of  humor  for  which 
he  is  distinguished ;  and  though  he  speaks 
▼ery  broad  Scotch,  is  a  heavy-looking  man, 
and  has  little  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  I  was 
much  pleased  with  him  ;  he  is  lively,  spirit- 
ed, and  quite  above  all  affectation.  ...  A 
lady  next  Sothoby  asked  him  if  ho  did  not 
think  wt  could  see  by  Mr.  Scott's  countenance, 
if  « Waverley '  were  mentioned,  whether 
be  was  the  author?  *I  don't  know,'  said 
Mr.  S.  ;  •  wo  will  try.'  So  he  called  out 
from  the  bottom  of  the  table  to  the  top,  *  Mr. 
8oott,  I  have  heard  there  is  a  new  novel  coming 
oat  by  the  author  of  **  Waverley ;  "  have  you 
beard  of  it?  '  *  I  have,'  said  the  minstrel, 
•and  I  believe  it.'  Ho  answered  very  steadi- 
ly, and  everybody  cried  out  directly,  *  Oh,  I 
em  glad  of  it !  '  *  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Wishaw, 
*  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  those  novels  ;  '  and 
we  began  to  discuss  which  was  the  best  of  the 
two.  But  Scott  kept  out  of  this  debate,  and 
bad  not  the  assurance  to  say  any  handsome 
things  of  the  works,  though  he  is  not  the 
aatbor, — oh,  no  !  for  be  denies  them." 

In  religion,  politics,  and  liberal  views  gen- 
erally, Miss  Aikin  was  throughout  her  long 
life  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  her  youth ; 
no  rebellious  or  perverse  originality  struck 
OQt  new  theories,  or  inspired  mistrust  of  the 
old  ones.  Any  one  who  has  glanced  through 
ber  ••  Charles  I."  will  have  been  impressed 
with  her  implicit  onc-sidedness,  her  demo- 
eratic  suspicion  of  kingcraft,  her  abhorrence 
of  establishments,  clergy,  and  bishops.  But 
abo  was  also  candid  ;  in  a  sense,  she  thought 
for  herself,  and  learned  much  from  experi- 
ence. All  this,  of  course,  shows  itself  more 
io  private  correspondence  than  when  she  feels 
bereelf  the  responsible  mouth-piece  of  a  par- 
tj.  In  her  letters  we  mark  not  a  few 
ebanges.  She  begins  life  a  stancher  repub- 
liean  than  she  ends  it.  It  is  hard  to  think 
anch  of  manner,  and  to  remain  at  heart  an 
•Demy  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  bard  to  re- 
aelfe  civilities  from  fine  people  and  not  be 
woo  over.  In  one  of  her  didactic  essays,  it  is 
true,  she  fights  against  the  inevitable  conse- 
qoencet  of  diflferences  of  rank,  and  reproves  a 
young  lady  for  expecting  ber  dressmaker  to 
Kceivo  her  orders  standing :  bat  she  private- 
Ij  telle  Dr.  Cbanning,— 
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*'  Yon  cannot,  without  seeing  it,  imagine 
the  charm  which  waits  upon  a  patroness  of 
Almack's.  Perfect  good  breeding  is  a  beaa* 
tiful  thing  to  behold,  and  no  fine  art  deserves 
to  be  more  studied." 

Very  plainly  telling  him,  on  his  claiming 
superior   refinement  for  his  countrywomen, 
that  he  had  seen  none  of  our  ladies  of  rank. 
Her  correspondence  of  sixteen  years    with 
I  Dr.   Channing,  in  itself  a  testimony  to  re- 
''  markable    qualities,    was     instrumental    to 
j  a  growing  moderation  of  views  and  tone  of 
I  thought,   fostering  her  patriotism   at  some 
enerifice  of  party    spirit.      The  letters  are 
^  cruiapositions,  as  they  ought  to  be.    A  woman 
aiming  to  keep  a  distinguished  man,  many 
I  thousand  miles  distant,  au  courant  of  all  that 
I  was  passing  in  England,  was  bound  to  take 
'  pains  and  do  her  best.    The  correspondence, 
I  indeed,  was  semi-official,   for  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  wishing  to  convey  a  message  of  civil- 
ity to  Channing,  sends  it  through  Miss  Aikin, 
who  is  naturally  pleased  to  convey  to  her 
friend  this  testimony  to  his  appreciation  in 
England, — as  pleased  to  send  as,  we  have 
Utile  doubt,  the  distinguished  democrat  was 
I  to  receive  it.     One  effect  of  this  intercourse 
I  was  a  softer  tone.     After  all,  to  hate  bishops 
and  to  denounce  priestcraft  is  not  to  destroy 
the  womanly    nature.    The    moment    Miss 
,  Aikin  came  under  interesting  clerical  influ- 
!  ence,  she  felt  its  power.     A  good  woman  is 
never  quite  happy  without  her  favorite  min- 
itiUr ;  and  Dr.  Channing  professed  a  spirit- 
.  uulity  in  religion  which  was  new  to  her,  who, 
I  till  she  became  acquainted   with   him,   had 
aimed  at  the  old  Roman  virtue,  had  doubted 
'  whether  prayer  was  not  a  weakness,  and  bad 
roundly  expressed  her  contempt   for   Bona- 
parte, in  1814,  for  allowing  himself  to  be 
taken  alive, — for  **  not  extorting  from  us  one 
phrase  of  admiration  by  a  death  generously 
voluntary,  like  that  of  Otho."     Her  letters 
jure  decidedly  colored  by  the  consciousness 
!  that  she  is  addressing  a  pastor.     Little  con- 
'  fc.'-Hsions  and  regrets  slip  from  her  which  she 
'  would  have  felt  to  be  wholly  out  of  place  in 
addressing  a  lay  friend  ;  and  in  reporting  to 
liliQ  a  little  bevy  of  strong-minded  feminine 
admirers,  readylin  many  points  to  take  their 
cue  from  him,  the  fervor  of  her  tone  shows 
;  the  subtile  influence  at  work.    **  Uow,"  she 
o^ks, — 

'*  can  yon  for  a  moment  doubt  the  greai,  Uie 
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ineetimnble,  good  you  are  working  on  many 
minds,  in  mnny  lauds  ?  I  must  write  to  you  a 
little  more  on  this  subject,  and  tell  you  what 
I  think  your  greatest  triumph,  or  at  least 
that  which  most  interests  me,  and  it  will  lead 
mo  to  a  great  topic  hitherto  untouched  be- 
tween us.  The  impression  you  have  produced 
on  the  minds  of  women  is  one  for  which  I  bless 
God  from  the  ))ottom  of  my  heart.  I  need 
not  tell  you  how  precious  your  teaching  is  in 
the  eyes  of  Joanna  Baillie,  and  I  have  long 
since,  I  think,  told  you  that  admirable  Mrs. 
Somerville  was  your  zealous  disciple.  I  have 
now  to  mention  that  you  have  another  in 
Mrs.  Mureet." 

We  can  only  hope  he  was  not  insensible 
to  so  august  a  trio  of  disciples. 

Miss  Aikin  was  so  far  a  new  light  as  to  be 
very  zealous  for  the  rights  of  women ;  and 
she  expresses  herself  on  this  subject  in  a  tone 
which  connects  her  with  the  party  who  have 
lately  made  themselves  so  busy.  She  is  su- 
percilious on  conjugal  obedience,  laments 
over  the  merely  domestic  interests  of  her 
countrywomen,  complains  of  their  invincible 
prejudices,  their  frivolous  and  grovelling  sen- 
timents, and  wishes  they  were  taught  the 
Latin  classics,  which  at  least  might  inspire 
them  with  a  little  patriotism,  without  which 
they  can  never  deserve  the  friendship,  what- 
ever they  may  obtain  of  the  love,  of  n  )ble- 
minded  men.  She  objects,  at  one  time,  to 
women  visiting  the  poor,  lest  they  should  be- 
come as  blindly  prejudiced  as  the  objects  of 
their  charitable  sympathies ;  and,  in  fact, 
when  in  this  groove,  she  runs,  on  like  any 
strong-minded  sister  of  either  hemisphere. 
But  this  tone  is  more  imbibed  from  others 
than  really  part  of  herself. 

The  book  is  full  of  curious  little  notices  of 
how  the  literary  world  looked  upon  current 
events  in  the  stirring  years  from  1830  to 
1850.  Miss  Aikin  especially  reports  the 
disgust  of  her  set  at  the  inroad  of  tract  lit- 
erature. She  and  Ilallam,  in  1832,  croaked 
together  over  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
penny  magazines  and  cyclopaedias ;  and  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  she  still  laments  that 
literature  is  swamped  between  politics  and 
theology.  **  You  may  inquire  in  vain  for 
light  reading.*'  "  We  can  scarcely  find  new 
works  sufficient  to  keep  our  Book  Society 
alive."  I  suppose  people  will  be  tired  of 
twopenny  tracts  ere  long,  and  then  there  will 
again  be  a  demand  for  books.  Iler  contempt 
for  theology  does  not  allow  her  to  enter  fur- 
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ther  into  the  tracts  which  do  donbt,  of  all 
others,  were  to  her  the  greatest  and  moat  ir- 
ritating portent, — the  **Tracts  for  the  Timei." 
Altogether  wo  can  recommend  this  book  to 
the  reader  as  a  pleasant  contribution  to  the 
history  of  our  own  times.  It  is  full  of  allu- 
sions to  people  and  things  of  lasting  interert, 
and  is  written  with  a  clearnesB  and  correct- 
ness of  style  which  wo  must  be  allowed  to 
call  unusual  among  female  writexa. 


From  The  Prea. 
Nome  Thoughts  and  Borne  Scenes  in  prigmd 
Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow,  Dora  Green  well, 
Mrs.  Tom  Taylor,  the  Uon.  Mrs.  Norton, 
Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Jennett  Uumpbreji, 
and  the  author  of  '*  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man  ; ''  and  pictures  by  A.  B.  Hougbtoo, 
engraved  by  the  Brother^  DaLuel.  Loo- 
don  :  Routledge  &  Co. 

This  handsome  volume  is  one  of  thoie  pie- 
turc-books  which  in  bright  clothing  come  ai 
the  heralds  of  Christmas.  Their  Bpirit  m 
sportive,  their  countenance  smiling,  and  thai 
their  mission  is  to  diffuse  joy  and  ghidnesi  in- 
to the  life  of  a  merry-making  time.  **  Hoow 
Thoughts  and  Home  Scenes  "  are  biuj  with 
the  play  of  childhood ;  the  volume  is,  indeid, 
a  child's  book,-— just  such  a  book,  in  fact,  at 
a  mother  may  open  to  faer  boy  sitting  on  ber 
knee,  the  one  reading  snatchea  of  the  poetrf , 
the  other  looking  the  while  at  the  entioing 
illustrations.  Woman  is  the  natural  in- 
structress of  childhood,  and  thiu,  to  makt 
the  volume  better  suited  to  its  end,  man  has 
been  excluded  from  the  literary  portion  of 
the  work  altogether;  in  other  worda,  the 
poems,  of  which  there  are  tbirty-fife  in 
number,  are  exclusively  the  offsfH-ing  of 
ladies.  These  poems  thereby  gain  in  unily 
what  they  may  lose  in  variety  and  vigor. 

The  type  to  which  poetesaea  conformed 
some  years  ago  was  that  fumiabed  by  Mfa. 
Remans,  the  Carlo  Dolce  of  poetB,-Hnf%,  gnah- 
ing,  and  decorative.  Since  came  the  reign  of 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  who  stood  at  theo]^ 
posite  end  of  the  poetic  scale ;  ber  bannoniet 
often  ran  into  discords  ;  ber  outlinea  were 
rugged  ;  her  compositions  wanted  symmetiy. 
Between  those  two  extremes  there  ia  free  i 
for  intellects  and  imaginations  fond  of  i 
sive  flights  to  wander  and  yet  find  room  to 
spare.  The  seven  poetesses,  for  example, 
who  have  here  made  their  small  oxcuraioiM 
through  air  and  earth,  move  inorbita  dietani 
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from  the  ephere  of  either  of  their  great  pre- 
decessors. To  approach  Mrs.  Browning  were 
indeed  a  feat  as  difficult  as  undesirable,  and 
to  adopt  the  style  habitual  to  Mrs.  Hemane 
would  merely  be  to  mistake  the  taste  of  the 
age.  Of  the  poets  now  before  us,  Jean  In- 
freluw  is  in  flavor  most  luscious,  in  form 
most  voluptuous,  and  in  the  music  of  metre 
most  subtly  melodious.  Yet  she,  too,  is  wide 
enough  away  from  the  Hemans  mode  of  treat- 
ment and  diction,  as  the  poem,  fairy-like  in 
its  tripping  fancy,  entitled  **  The  Music  of 
Cliildhood,"  proves.  Jean  Ingelow  is  not 
always  free  from  obscurity, — a  fan  It  which, 
as  in  Shelley,  often  arises  from  the  loading 
on  of  decorative  diction  to  the  darkening  of 
the  original  thought.  The  verses  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor  are  written  with  a  tren- 
chant hand  ;  each  epithet  comes  with  point, 
and  every  word  adds  character  to  the  picture. 
Of  her  four  poems  in  this  series,  there  is 
mo6t  spirit  and  most  motion  of  metre  in 
the  family  sketch,  colored  with  a  mother's 
joy,  entitled  **The  Baby  Brigade."  There 
U8ed  to  be  three  schools  of  poetry, — the  By- 
runic  school,  heroic  and  passionate  ;  the  LAke 
scliool,  long  identified  with  Coleridge's  "  Ode 
to  an  Ass  ;  "  and  the  Cockney  school,  artificial 
and  Hir  removed  from  nature.  EsLoh  of  these 
syNtems  has  had  its  day,  and  now  leaves  not, 
at  nil  events,  in  the  present  volume,  a  wreck 
behind.  The  lion.  Mrs.  Norton  at  one  time 
UK'd  to  be  Byronic  and  passionate ;  but  she 
haH — at  leant,  in  the  poem  called  *•  Crippled 
Jane  " — become  simply  naturalistic  if  not 
actually  prosaic.  Of  the  remaining  poems 
little  need  be  said ;  they  will  be  reail  but 
Rcarcely  remembered  ;  few  of  the  thoughts 
will  by  their  beauty  or  novelty  take  posses- 
sion of  the  memory  or  lay  hold  of  the  tongue 
by  any  lelicity  of  expression.  Out  of  the 
luany  linos  which  we  have  scanned,  the  follow- 
ing hUmzad  by  Miss  Muloch  strike  us  as  pos- 
ecFsing  more  than  the  common  measure  of 
that  electric  fire,  or  rather  of  the  ethereal 
beauty,  which  used  to  bo  deemed  the  life  of 
poetry  : — 

"  A  SICK  CHILD. 

*'  Hi.w  the  trembling  children  gather  round, 
Staitlcd  out  of  sleep  and  sc.ired and  crying ! 
*  Is  our  merry  little  sister  dying? 
Will  tlicy  c(»me  and  put  her  undergroond. 

"  *  As  they  (lid  poor  baby  that  May  day  ? 

Or  will  shining  angels  stoop  and  take  her 
On  their  snow-white  wings  to  -heaven,  and 
make  her 
Sit  among  the  stare,  as  fair  aa  they  T  '  *' 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LA  FEMME  DANS  L'HUMANITE.* 
A  TREATISE  on  woman,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Mdlle.  Ninon  de  TEnclos  and  o^or 
ladies  of  historical  frailty,  it  would  occur, 
probably,  to  no  one  but  a  Frenchman  to 
write.  And  no  one  but  a  very  ingenious 
Frenchman  would  venture  on  such  a  paradox 
as  to  say  that  the  celebrated  courtesan  in 
question  improved  the  morals  of  her  age.  M. 
dc  Pompery  is  very  su8<ieptible  to  female  at- 
tractions. Ho  can  condone  anything  in  a 
pretty  woman.  Chivalry  seems  to  have  en- 
tered on  a  new  phase  in  these  latter  days. 
The  fair  sinner  can  no  longer  reckon  on  find* 
ing  a  knight  to  break  a  lance  in  honor  of  her 
charms,  but  she  is  pretty  sure,  if  sufficiently 
conspicuous,  of  some  kindly  biographer  who 
will  do  her  the  more  substantial  service  of 
whitewashing  her  memory.  Upon  M.  de 
Pompery  her  moral  delinquencies  make  do 
more  impression  than  water  upon  a  duck's 
back.  Mary  Stuart *8  insincerity,  Madame 
de  Longueville*s  gallantries,  the  ill-regulated 
passions  of  Mdlle.  de  TEspinasse,  are  all  mat- 
ters of  trivial,  or  at  any  rate  secondary,  im- 
port. They  were  beautiful  women,  and 
beauty,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.  Nor  is  beauty  regarded  in  these  instan- 
ces merely  as  an  extenuating  circumstance. 
In  the  view  of  M.  de  Pompery,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  woman's  nature.  It  is  that  which 
makes  her  what  she  is.  '<  La  beauts,'*  he 
says,  '*  est  tcllement  la  premiere  raison  d'Ctre 
de  la  femme,  quo  si  la  bcautd  lui  fait  ddfaut, 
scs  qualitds  s'efliicent,  et  que  lorsqu'elle  re- 
splendit,  ses  iui perfections  disparaisscnt." 
This  is  very  comfortable  doctrine  for  the 
well-favored  portion  of  the  fair  sex,  but  it  is 
a  little  harsh  towards  those  whose  personal 
endowments  arc  less  remarkable.  Madame 
de  Stael,  for  instance,  was  not  beautiful,  yet 
one  would  hardly,  on  that  account,  blot  out 
her  name  in  the  catalogue  of  womankind. 
M.  de  Pompery  seems  to  have  a  lurking  sus- 
picion that  the  facts  do  not  exactly  square 
with  his  theory.  When  he  comes  to  reduce 
his  work  into  the  form  of  a  series  of  axioms, 
ho  materially  enlarges  that  hard  saying  of 
his,  that  woman  and  beauty  are  convertible 
terms.  Every  woman,  ho  says,  either  betieva 
herself y  is,  or  ought  to  he  beautiful.  This  is 
a  very  elastic  proposition,  to  which  no  one 
*  "  La  Femme  dans  rHomanite.  Par  Bdooard  de 
I  Pompery.    Parii :     Haohette  et  Cie.     1864." 
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need  tiiko  ezccptioD.  It  is  virtually  an  admis- 
BioD  of  tbo  czislcDcc  of  those  divcrBitics  of 
female  attractivcneBS  which  M.  de  Pompery 
seemed,  in  his  impulBivc  gallantry  at  start- 
ing, to  ignore.  The  plainest  woman  may 
labor  under  the  delusion  that  she  is  beauti- 
ful, and  if  not,  one  may  say  without  impiety 
that  it  would  bo  more  in  accordance  with  the 
fitness  of  things  if  she  were  beautiful. 

According  to  M.  do  Pompery,  thero  are 
two  sides  of  woman's  character, — one  the 
active  or  positive,  the  other  the  passive  or 
negative.  She  both  moulds,  and  is  moulded 
by,  society.  Beauty  is  the  instrument  by 
which  she  makes  her  influence  felt.  Comma 
beautc,  elle  fait  Vhomme.  The  natural  man 
admires  force.  lie  acquires  this  notion  of 
himself.  It  is  from  woman  that  he  derives 
his  first  idea  of  the  beautiful.  In  his  chap- 
ter on  human  beauty,  M.  do  Pompery  traces 
tho  origin  and  growth  of  the  *'  culte  du 
beau."  Tho  savage  begins  by  an  awkward 
attempt  to  beautify  himself.  lie  paints  his 
face  and  tattooes  his  skin.  The  result  is  a 
horrible  caricature  of  the  beautiful.  But,  as 
ho  gains  in  enlightenment  and  civilization, 
be  recognizes  his  mistake  in  seeking  the 
adornment  of  his  own  person.  It  is  the  con- 
cern of  woman  to  be  beautiful,  not  his.  She 
is  charm,  while  he  is  force.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  this  grand  discovery  dawns  upon 
him,  a  new  life,  as  it  were,  takes  possession 
of  him.  All  his  energies  are  henceforth  di- 
rected into  a  new  channel.  A  fresh  impulse 
is  given  to  his  exertions.  He  has  an  imme- 
diate object  for  his  labor  and  ingenuity, — to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  and  b^uty  of  the 
graceful  being  at  his  side.  Tho  mainspring 
of  art  and  industry  is  female  beauty.  Ar- 
tists, poets,  artisans,  all  set  to  work  to  pay 
homage  to  beauty,  to  extend  its  sphere  of 
action,  and  illuminate  the  world  with  that 
splendid  manifestation  of  life,  the  beautiful 
in  the  human  species.  There  is  something 
rather  whimsical  in  this  attempt  to  enroll  the 
ladies  among  the  earliest  apostles  of  the  Man- 
chester school  of  ideas.  We  have  read  of 
woman  in  the  capacity  of  teterrima  causa ^ 
but  M.  de  Pompery  evidently  considers  her  a 
chief  instrument  in  the  ultimate  pacification 
of  tho  world.  If  this  happy  consummation 
should  ever  be  attained,  it  will  probably  be 
by  other  influences  than  mere  female  beauty. 
Before  attributing  to  tho  fair  sex  this  grand 
regenerating  power,  we  ought  to  know  in 


what  beauty  consists.  If  it  be  tho  one  c 
tial  and  universal  attribute  of  woman,  then 
ought  to  be  some  common  standard  whcnby 
to  judge  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  define  woman  ti 
beauty,  but  will  M.  do  Pompery  go  on  to 
specify  what  constitutes  beauty  in  wonmoT 
Unless  ho  does  so,  he  is  only  defining  an  ob- 
scure term  per  obscurius.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  and  of  history,  there  is  do  point  aboot 
which  60  much  difierenco  of  opinion  eziBtL 
The  many  anomalies  in  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  have  been  often  pointed  out  by  pij- 
chologists  and  philosophers.  In  tho  field  of 
aesthetics  there  is  even  less  unanimity,  hi 
regards  female  beauty,  no  two  nations,  no  tvo 
generations  of  the  same  nation,  think  aliki. 
Dutch  beauty  is  one  thing,  and  Italian  in- 
other,  and  the  English  typo  dififers  from  both. 
Tho  dilTerence  between  these  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  dififurencc  whioh  exists  be- 
tween the  European  ideal  and  tho  Melanesiaa 
or  Andamancse.  Tho  notion  of  tho  bcautifd 
in  woman  entertained  by  our  early  Ilanofe- 
nan  monarchs  was  as  radically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  bulk  of  their  subjects  os  their  no- 
tion of  the  delectable  in  oysters.  Beauty, 
or  rather  its  embodiment  in  woman,  is  emi- 
nently an  afiiiir  of  fashion  and  circumstaDce; 
and  as  they  change,  it  changes  too.  Tbe 
typo  of  beauty  adopted  by  one  generation  be- 
comes a  puzzle  and  stumbling-block  to  the 
succeeding.  IIow  often  it  happens,  when 
tho  portrait  of  somo  historical  beauty  bss 
been  disinterred,  that  the  first  sensation  ii 
one  of  wonder  at  the  taste  of  her  oontcmpo- 
rarics.  Diffierent  classes,  again,  of  the  saae 
community  have  different  standards  of  loveli- 
ness, and  their  different  predilections.  What 
is  tho  perfection  of  refinement  to  one  clsa 
becomes  tho  perfection  of  insipiditj  to  sa- 
other.  In  shdtt,  female  beauty  is  parelj 
subjective.  The  association  of  certain  oot- 
lines,  or  a  certain  expression,  with  tho  idea 
of  the  beautiful  depends  on  tho  idioByDorssy 
of  the  person  who  so  associates  them.  Far 
bo  it  from  us  to  grudge  the  fair  6|z  any  of 
tho  pretty  things  which  M.  dc  Pompery  says 
about  them.  But  ho  would  do  trcU  to  chh 
fine  himself  to  rhapsody.  To  represent  ombi 
physical  beauty  as  tho  raison  itiire  of  woman 
is  as  derogatory  to  her  real  dignity  as  it  ii 
unphilosophical. 

But  thero  is  also  a  passiye  side  to  woata^ 
character.     If   the  charm  of  her 
and  her  instinctive  desixo  to  pleue  ars 
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portant  agencies  in  the  civilization  of  the 
human  race,  on  the  other  hand  her  impres- 
fiionability  lays  her,  as  it  were,  at  the  mercy 
of  heriiuiuediatc  surrounding^.  For  a  being 
eo  conetituted,  says  M.  de  Pomperj,  there  is 
no  good  or  evil,  or  false  or  true.  All  is  relative 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed, 
and  they  are  continually  altering.  With  as 
much  variableness  as  a  crowd  or  a  child, — 
swayed,  like  them,  by  the  imprcBsion  of  the 
moment, — she  shatters  the  idol  which  she  just 
now  adored,  and  exalts  what  she  had  cast 
down.  By  virtue  of  this  impressionability, 
she  reOt'Cts  much  more  closely  than  man  the 
epoch  in  which  she  exists.  Nor  is  it  only 
that  the  present  mirrors  it2>elf  in  her.  She 
is  not  merely  an  echo  of  the  times.  The 
society  in  which  her  lot  is  cast  sets  its  mark 
upon  her,  moulds  her  character,  makes  her 
what  she  is.  There  have  been  many  believ- 
ers in  fatalibm,  but  M.  de  Pompcry  is  the 
first  writer  whom  we  remember  to  have  lim- 
ited the  ncccpsitarian  theory  to  the  fair  sex. 
It  does  his  gallantry  great  credit  to  have  hit 
on  60  ingenious  a  way  of  relieving  them  from 
the  odium  of  any  little  moral  obliquities  that 
might  possibly  be  laid  to  their  charge.  The 
ince(^8ant  action  of  society  shapes  woman 
after  its  own  image.  She  cannot  escape  from 
inlluences  tlmt  press  from  every  side  on  her 
variable  and  plastic  nature.  As  society  is, 
so  will  woman  be.  This  is  cither  a  truism, 
or  a  fallacy  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  In 
the  mouth  of  M.  de  Pompery,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  latter.  His  doctrine  strikes 
at  the  root  of  individual  responsibility,  for 
it  comes  very  much  to  this, — that  woman  has 
no  free  will  of  her  own,  or  cannot  exercise  it 
against  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the 
social  atmosphere  which  surrounds  her.  In 
referring,  fur  instance,  to  Wary  Stuart,  M. 
de  Pompery  observes  that  one  forgives  her, 
not  only  on  account  of  her  beauty,  but  be- 
cause all  that  was  ignoble  in  her  conduct  be- 
longed to  the  horrible  age  in  which  she  lived. 
Her  beauty  was  her  own,  her  vices  those  of 
her  century.  It  has  been  the  fashion  for  the 
apologists  of  the  unhappy  queen  to  maintain 
her  innocence  of  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
M.  de  Pompery  assumes  her  guilt,  but  coolly 
attributes  it  to  the  state  of  con  temporary  soci- 
ety. We  cannot  guess  at  the  results  of  his 
historical  rct^earch,  but  wo  certainly  never 
heard  that  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for 
royal  ladies  in  %hc  sixteenth  century  to  blow 
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up  their  husbands  with  gunpowder.  One  of 
the  most  curious  passages  in  this  work  is  the 
author's  eloquent  justification  of  a  woman *8 
lie.  If  she  lies  nowadays,  ho  says,  it  is 
because  all  around  her  is  one  great  lie,  and 
she  reflects  her  surtoundings.  She  lies  be- 
cause she  is  still  under  the  dominion  of  force, 
and  she  has  nothing  to  oppose  it  but  craft. 
She  lies  because  she  is  compelled  to  lie,  and 
because,  by  reason  of  her  malleable  nature,  she 
has  got  accustomed  to  it,  and  regards  falsehood 
in  the  same  light  as  a  crinoline.  It  never  seems 
to  occur  to  our  author  that  in  painting  soci- 
ety in  these  dark  colors  ho  is,  by  implication, 
blackening  the  character  of  the  sex  of  which 
he  is  BO  ardent  an  admirer.  It  is  a  common 
trick  with  French  writers  to  personify  society 
as  a  sort  of  ogre,  especially  in  its  attitude  tow- 
ard the  weaker  sex.  £vcry  reader  of  **  Lea 
Miserables"  will  remember  how  constantly  M. 
Victor  Hugo  harps  on  this  string.  The  fact  is 
purposely  kept  out  of  sight,  that  society 
merely  means  the  aggregate  of  individual 
men  and  women  who  compose  it.  As  they 
are,  so  will  it  be.  M.  de  Pompery  draws  an 
absurd  distinction  when  he  says  that  woman 
acts  upon  man,  but  man  upon  society.  Each 
sex  has  its  share  in  making  society  what  it  is. 
And  if  the  function  of  woman  is  merely  to 
simper  and  look  pretty,  as  is  set  forth  in  this 
volume,  it  is  no  wonder  that  her  influence 
has  hitherto  been  so  little  felt,  and  that  soci- 
ety remains  in  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
depicted  by  M.  de  Pompcry. 

Happily  she  has  a  very  different  mission, 
as  his  fair  compatriots  would  be  the  first  to 
admit.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  woman  to 
employ  her  faculties  for  her  own  and  the 
common  good  made  more  way  than  in  France. 
The  relations  of  wife  and  mother  remain,  of 
course,  of  paramount  importance.  Her  first 
duty  lies  in  the  domestic  sphere ;  but  there 
are  other  spheres  in  which  she  is  as  free  to 
employ  her  powers  of  mind  and  body  as  roan 
is.  M.  de  Pompery  touches  very  slightly 
on  the  subject  of  woman ^s  employment.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  premature  to  moot  it  in  the 
present  wicked  state  of  society,  unaware,  ap- 
parently, of  the  many  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  his  countrywomen  who  arc  gaining 
their  daily  bread  by  the  work  of  their  bands 
and  brains.  His  dream  of  fair  women  in- 
cludes nothing  so  prosaic  as  a  hoi^maid,  or 
a  seamstress,  or  a  shop  woman,  or  a  sohobi- 
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mibtress.  Even  with  an  <<  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion "  these  are  callings  which  are  safely 
followed  by  women,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  public  interests.  With  regard  to 
the  future  of  woman,  M.  de  Pompery  indulges 
in  a  great  many  glowing  generalities ;  but  we 
look  in  vain  for  a  single  practical  suggestion 
in  bis  pages.  As  the  world  grows  purer  and 
better,  as  knowledge  advances,  as  the  reign 
of  force  is  gradually  superseded  by  the  reign 
of  peaceful  industry  and  art  and  science,  wo- 
man will  participate  in  the  general  improve- 
ment. But,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  the 
progress  of  civilization  will  be  signalized  not 
BO  much  by  extended  usefulness  as  by  in- 
creased beauty.  The  author  of  this  Volume 
even  anticipates  a  day  when  her  personal  at- 
tractions will  be  positively  dangerous.  '*  II 
y  aurait  Ih,  de  quoi  trembler  pour  le  sexe  fort, 
qui  ayant  le  sens  du  beau  k  un  plus  haut 
degrd,  sera  plus  accessible  au  rayonnement 
de  la  femme."  There  may  be  some  among 
the  fair  sex  whose  vanity  may  be  flattered  by 
such  a  prospect,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
commend  itself  to  any  thoughtful  or  sensible 
woman. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
IMPATIENCE. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  patience  in  the 
more  trying  positions  of  life  may  be  compati- 
ble with  impatience  of  manner  and  of  con- 
duct in  little  matters  where  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  the  soul  are  not  called  in.  **  A  great 
patience 'Ms  a  thing  of  effort  and  principle, 
not  of  temperament.  Our  present  concern, 
however,  is  mainly  with  that  impatience 
which  shows  itself  in  the  mode  of  meeting 
the  little  rubs  of  daily  life  :  or  rather  which 
makes  things  rubs  and  trials  to  some  people, 
which  with  others  pass  unnoticed,  or  which 
ordinary  self-control  renders  endurable.  It 
is  a  quality  viliich  very  often  interferes  with 
the  ease  and  pleasure  of  our  intercourse  with 
bright,  quick-witted  personis,  whose  society 
would  otherwise  be  an  unqualified  refresh- 
ment ;  for  we  are  not  many  of  us  patient 
enough  for  two^ — not  patient  enough  to  be 
perfectly  serene  and  unrufiled  in  the  close 
neighborhood  of  perturbation  and  restlees- 
nesH,  whether  of  movement  or  of  mind.  Our 
sympathy  turns  against  us.     What  does  not 


annoy  ns  on  our  own  account  beoonMsa  bug- 
bear if  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  try  oar 
friend's  paticnoe.  We  are  disturbed  mud  ill 
at  ease,  we  don't  know  why,  even  before  bis 
characteristic  declares  itself. 

We  are  not  at  all  sare  tint  the  bamoring 
of  this  impatient  temper  does  not  qaiekeD 
and  keep  in  vigor  certain  forme  of  devenien. 
At  any  rate,  we  find  it  where  w«  see  readi- 
ness of  repartee,  and  what  are  called  eallies 
of  pleasantry.  These  volatile  spirits  find  it 
very  bard  work  to  tolerate  any  state  of  oSun 
at  all  against  the  grain,  and  dulness  especial- 
ly is  so  opposed  to  their  nature  that  exposure 
to  it  becomes  a  haunting  fear,  and  restraint 
of  any  sort  is  unendurable.  In  the  same 
way,  they  will  not  stand  anything  that  grates 
upon  taste,  any  exhibition  of  character  no- 
congenial  to  their  own  temper ;  so  that  a 
hundred  traits  which  are  not  witboat  inter- 
est to  minds  possessing  patience  to  enter  into 
them  are  to  them  simply  irritating,  if  they 
run  counter  to  their  own  humor.  This  sort 
of  interest,  and  the  habits  induced  by  it,  im- 
patient people  arc  strangers  to.  Soch  things 
as  Can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance  tbcy  ofken  see 
with  exceptional  penetration,  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  intuition ;  but  a  man's  whole  nature 
is  not  to  be  apprehended  by  this  quick  meth- 
od, and  therefore  no  impatient  person  has  any 
real  knowledge  of  character.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  ;  for  this  knowledge  comes 
with  study,  in  the  same  way  that  men  Icam 
the  habits  and  ways  of  every  other  animal, — 
that  is,  by  close  observation.  However,  this 
is  their  affair,  and  it  is  not  because  impatient 
people  have  certain  defieiencies  that  we  com- 
plain of  them,  but  for  the  trepidation,  aneasi- 
ness,  and  failure  they  often  induce.  To  be 
closely  associated  with  an  impatient  num, 
otherwise  amiable,  is  to  be  deprived  of  a  good 
share  of  our  own  individuality.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  impatience  is  such  a  power,  we  are 
so  annoyed  at  awaking  it  in  our  own  person, 
it  wounds  our  sensitiveness  so  keenly,  that  it 
drives  us  back  into  ourselves ;  and,  on  the 
other,  it  imposes  upon  us  an  undue  bordsn 
of  civility,  forbearance,  and  good  manners, 
and  thus  puts  us  in  a  false  position. 
I  But  keen  and  ready  wit  is  by  no  means  the 
commonest  promoter  of  impatience.  It  needs 
I  only  for  a  man  to  think  unduly  well  of  bisii- 
>  self,  and  to  be  bent  on  self-display,  to  be  im- 
I  patient  in  the  most  tormenting  form  of  the 
i  disease.    People  are  oflben  intolerant  of  the 


refltniints  of  society  becanse  it  is  impossible 
to  pnictise  the  Bclf-glorification  which  has  be- 
come essential  to  happiness  in  a  scene  where 
a  man  id  obliged  to  eeem  one  of  a  body  met 
for  geueral  purposes,  and  ocoapied  with  each 
other's  interests.  Impatient  men  of  this 
sort  must  be  king  of  their  company,  secure 
of  holding  the  thread  of  conversation  in  their 
own  hands,  or  of  being  able  to  get  away  the 
instant  they  lose  it.^  Again,  all  men  of  over- 
active  brain  and  overtasked  energies  are  im* 
patient.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  partly  a  physi- 
cal infirmity,  but  the  fault  is  moral  also, 
arising  from  another  form  of  self-occupation. 
The  effort  which  such  people  have  to  make 
to  bridle  their  too  visible  impatience,  where 
escape  is  impossible,  is  sometimes  quite  pa- 
thetic ;  there  is  such  an  air  of  the  martyr, 
on  occasions  which,  to  the  cooler  observer,  are 
quite  inadequate  for  so  piteous  a  resignation. 
Yet  we  ought  to  be  indulgent  to  every  effort 
of  self-restraint ;  for,  if  impatience  implies  no 
worse  temper  in  its  possessor  than  in  others, 
it  necessarily  involves  failures  in  good-nature, 
lie  eschews  all  the  bard  work  of  society. 
We  arc  left  in  the  lurch  by  our  impatient 
friend  on  occasions  where  his  co-operation 
might  have  lightened  our  load  considerably, 
and  where  he  knows  this,  but  coolly  pleads 
an  idiopvncrasy.  And  impatience  has  more 
than  passive  ill-nature  to  answer  for.  No 
impatient  man  would  like  to  see  written  down 
in  black  and  white  the  ugly  wishes  he  has  be- 
stowed by  turns  upon  all  near  enough  to 
cause  him  occapional  inconvenience  and  per- 
plexity. Tliere  are  few  of  his  best  friends, 
we  venture  to  assert,  whom  ho  has  not  at 
some  time  or  other  wished  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  anywhere  in  or  out  of  space,  so 
they  were  out  of  his  way  for  good.  And 
this  from  no  innate  hardness,  but  from  abhor- 
rence of  a  dilemma,  and  recoil  from  some 
pressing  perplexity. 

There  is  an  impatience  that,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  docs  not  go  much  beyond  nerves, 
which  leads  to  perpetual  locomotion.  Once 
indulged,  it  renders  a  person  incapable  of 
sitting  quiet  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  On 
a  large  scale,  where  people  have  time  and 
money  at  command,  the  demon  drives  them 
from  place  to  place.  They  live  in  railways, 
arc  perpetually  popping  in  upon  their  friends, 
wl)()  know  their  visitant  to  be  rather  flying 
from  what  he  dreads  than  prompted  by  any 
love  of  their  society.     lie  has  just  escaped 
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from  something  intolerable,  and  will  present- 
ly— they  care  not  how  soon — find  them  in- 
tolerable in  their  turn.  Not  that  these 
people  are  rendered  unhappy  by  their  restless- 
ness. A  thriving,  well-indulged,  normal  im- 
patience does  not  appear  to  disturb  the  com- 
fort of  its  possessor.  He  simply  wonders  at 
and  despises  the  apathy  of  the  people  about 
him.  The  person  who  cannot  stand  things, 
cannot  endure  things,  and  is  amazed  how 
others  can  stand,  tolerate,  put  up  with  the 
life  they  lead,  always  feels  the  superior,  and 
considers  his  disgust  of  sameness  a  mark  of 
a  higher  organization.  Impatience  of  this 
sort  seems  to  arise  from  an  intolerance  of 
steps  and  processes.  All  people  have  it  tow- 
ard some  things  ;  the  impatient  man  is  one 
who  shows  it  toward  everything.  He  rebels 
against  gradual,  step-by-step  advance, — 
against  the  spaces  that  occur  between  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  every  transaction, 
and  which,  indeed,  constitute  our  idea  of 
time.  Ho  acts  as  though  ho  preferred  the 
summary  and  index  to  the  book  itself. 
Whether  the  interval  be  what  occurs  between 
going  and  coming,  between  sitting  down  and 
rising  up,  between  this  and  dinner-time,  be- 
tween the  opening  and  the  climax  of  a  story, 
between  the  first  statement  of  an  argument 
and  the  conclusion,  ^tween  the  present  mo- 
ment and  his  turn  to  speak,  his  craving  is 
that  it  shall  be  shortened.  He  would  either 
do  away  with  time,  and  thus  shorten  life,  or 
ho  would  cram  it  with  more  than  it  can  hold 
or  than  human  nature  can  live  through.  And 
we  recognize  this  impatience  by  signs  only 
too  unmistakable,  where  it  is  held  in  the  vice 
of  necessity ;  by  sighs,  jerks,  fidgets,  groans, 
biting  of  nails,  drummings,  tappings,  yliWD- 
ings,  in  various  stages  of  development,  as 
the  natural  tendency  is  partially  restrained 
by  good  manners  or  allowed  full  play  ;  by  in- 
terruptions and  exclamations,-^**  Yes,  yes  !  " 
•«  Well !  '*  **  And  so,"  **  And  then,"  **  And 
did  he?"  and  all  the  interject  tonal  goads  to 
greater  despatch ;  by  rushings  hither  and 
thither,  by  slamming  of  doors,  by  callings, 
by  hurry  and  bustle  and  flurried  footsteps, 
by  an  incapacity  to  wait  for  anything,  and 
frequently  by  an  objection  to  be  waited  upon  ; 
by  an  intolerance  of  peculiarities  or  unavoid- 
able defects  in  others,  by  an  exasperation  un- 
der petty  trials  and  minute  inflictions,  by  a 
habit  of  unscrupulous  interruption,  and  an 
unreasonable  disgust  at  being  interrupted. 
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Wc  Bay  that  all  these  exhibitions  and  man- 
ifestationB  may  proceed  from  mere  restlessness 
of  temperament ;  but  we  ean  never  be  sure  ; 
and  this  ought  to  make  us  tolerant  of  some 
forms  of  impatience,  tliat  it  is  perhaps  the 
consequence  of  some  temporary  disorder  and 
disturbance,  which  would  excite  our  sympa- 
thy if  wc  knew  it.  Thus  the  girl  who  tries 
as  by  swinging  in  and  out  of  the  room  half 
a  dozen  times  within  the  hour,  or  who  has 
taken  up  and  flung  aside  as  many  books  in 
the  same  space  of  time,  may  be  in  love ;  the 
young  fellow  who  wonders  how  we  ean  pos- 
sibly exist  in  the  dimness  and  dulness  of  our 
study,  may  be  in  debt.  We  all  learn— or  k 
is  inexcusable  if  wo  do  not— to  bear  with  the 
impatience  of  pliysical  sufiering  ;  but  this  is 
often  only  a  type  of  worse  ailments, — sus- 
pense, gnawing  anxiety,  or  some  miserable 
secret  that  men  carry  about  with  them  all 
unknown  to  their  nearest  friends,  and  which 
only  Onds  relief  in  querulous  impatience  of 
trifles.  A  man  has  been  detected  in  a  rash 
speculation  in  the  funds  by  a  shrewd  observer 
who  knew  how  to  interpret  the  slight  signs 
of  a  suppressed  impatience.  The  impatience 
of  invalids  has  the  further  plea  that  it  is 
unquestionably  a  fine  restorative,  a  healthy 
sign.  Dr.  Johnson  was  decidedly  better, 
though  not  far  from  his  end,  on  the  day  when, 
after  having  movingly  represented  to  all  his 
friends  the  vacancy  of  his  life  and  the  value 
of  letters  to  a  sick  man  far  from  London  and 
reasonable  conversation,  imploring  them  **  to 
write,  to  write  often,"  he  next  snubs  them 
all  around  with  **  I  have  three  letters  this  day 
all  about  the  balloon  ;  I  could  have  been  con- 
tent with  one ;  do  not  write  about  the  bal- 
loon, whatever  else  you  may  think  proper  to 
say."  And  when  our  own  sick  friend,  in  the 
same  spirit,  snaps  at  us  in  our  efibrts  for  his 
diversion,  with  **  I  have  heard  that  a  dozen 
times;  you  have  tuld  me  that  before,"  wc 
may  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
he  is  in  a  fair  way,  and  that  we  are  improv- 
ing his  appetite,  if  not  his  temper.  Same- 
ness and  repetition  are,  indeed,  wormwood  to 
this  condition  of  mind,  from  whatever  cause 
proceeding.  There  is  an  uneasiness  that  dis- 
solves all  the  tics  of  habit  and  association, 
and  that  must  have  change,  irrespectively  of 
r.ny  other  advantage.  This  is  the  impatience 
which  Wordsworth  has  painted  in  the  be- 
reaved lover's  *♦  feverish  complaint."  The 
"  cottage,"  the  **  oak,"  tho  ♦*  thrush,"  arc 


all  unendurable  in  their  stationarincH,  Mtiw 
rill  is  intolerable  in  its  flow  : — 

"  Thou  Eglantine,  so  bright  with  sunny  riiowen» 
Proud  as  a  rambow  spanning  half  tho  vale. 
Thou  one  fair  shrub,  oh  !  shed  (by  flowers 
And  stir  not  in  the  gale. 
Tor  thus  to  see  thee  nodding  in  the  air. 
To  see  thy  arch  thus  stretch  and  bend. 
Thus  rise  aqd  thus  dessond — 
Disturbs  me  till  the  sight  is  more  than    I  can 
bear." 

All  people,  to  speak  broadly,  have  their 
impa.tient  side.  Nobody  is  patient  through 
every  test.  Very  quiet  and  sercno-lookini; 
persons  arc  sometimes  impatient  of  ohoice  and 
deliberation, — they  arc  impatient,  that  is,  of 
anything  that  disturbs  tho  quiet,  natural  flow 
of  events.  Those  who  livo  by  habit  and  ralo 
are  impatient  of  interruption  to  tho  order  of 
their  lives.  Many  people  are  nervously  im- 
patient of  being  read  to.  To  have  to  keep 
pace  with  other  eyes  and  tongue,  to  reoeivs 
ideas  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  be  tied 
down  to  tho  civility  of  listening !  altogether 
it  produces  a  peculiar  creepiness  of  irritation. 
We  do  not  think  wo  arc  mistaken  in  sayiog 
that  all  great  talkers  are  impatient  of  other 
talkers,  and  resent  the  tax  on  their  attention 
as  a  grievanco  and  severe  infliction  ;  and  we 
believe  that  most  successful  talkers  are  im- 
patient of  every  other  form  of  relaxation, 
and  have  been  so  all  their  lives.  Thus  Syd- 
ney Smith  was  amusingly  impatient  of  mu- 
sic. **  Nothing,"  ho  exclaims,  '^  can  bo  more 
disgusting  than  an  oratorio !  "  **  Musio  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  unless  under  sentence 
of  a  jury,  he  would  not  submit  to ;  '*  and  to 
offer  him  the  whole  range  of  so-called  amuse- 
ments was  like  tempting  a  tiger  with  barleys 
meal,  or  turning  a  leopard  into  clover.  On 
tho  other  hand,  who  can  tell  tho  frenij  of 
impatience  that  even  good  talk,  if  at  all  con- 
tinuous, stirs  up  in  persons  whose  notions  of 
amusement  tako  a  nioro  active  tarn, — in  ft 
party  of  young  people,  for  example,  con- 
demned to  listen  to  tlic  best  of  conversers  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  capital  cro- 
quet-ground ? 

Society  is  the  ono  great  check  and  pbjn- 
cian  for  natural  impatience, — that  power  be- 
fore which  all  outbreaks  are  forbidden,  which 
enjoins  external  civility  to  the  bore,  **  though 
the  hearer  would  prefer  toothocho  or  caracho 
to  his  conversation."  It  is  only  in  estremo 
cases  that  men  give  full  and  free  vent  to 
impatience,   when  they  know  their  timo  li 
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marked  oat  for  them,  aifi  a  certoin  order  oVi 
things  inevitable.  And  there  are  educationul  \ 
leasons  in  patience  Avhich  succeed  if  not  car- 
ried beyond  endurance,  or  tried  upon  the 
wrong  people.  A  great  example  of  the  se* 
rene  and  imperturbable  Tras  trained  in  bov- 
hood  to  this  point  by  tlie  terrible  discipline  uf 
sitting  at  table  two  hours  every  day  after  din- 
ner, doing  absolutely  nothing.  Uc  did  n^ 
like  it  any  better  than  other  boys,  but  fortu- 
nately for  him,  he  could  think,  and  therefore 
stood  it  till  practice  developed  in  him  a  pa- 
tience of  really  heroic  proportions.  Not  but 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  noble  impatience  which 
has  a  work  to  do  in  the  world,  or  a  vast  deal 
of  fine  writing  in  verse  and  prose  has  been 
thrown  away.  Of  this  we  must  presume 
that  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  was  an  exam- 
ple, and  Hotspur  a  fine  specimen.  Some  en^ 
thusiastio  Federal  would  possibly  adduce  Gen* 
eral  Grant  as  another  instance,  pictured,  as 
he  has  been  to  the  world,  whittling  through 
the  course  of  a  battle,  to  cool  the  sublime 
fover  of  commaad. 

However,  as  a  rule,  nothing  more  incapac^ 
itates  a  man  for  the  lend  than  impatience. 
No  constitutionally  impatient  man,  who  baa 
indulged  his  tendency,  ever  gets  to  the  bot- 
tom of  things,  or  knows  with  any  nicety  the 
standing  disposition  and  circumstances  of  the 
people  he  is  thrown,  or  has  thrown  himself, 
amongst.  Certain  salient  points  ho  is  pos- 
sesried  of,  but  not  what  reconciles  and  accounts 
for  them.  Something  in  him — an  obtrusive 
•elf,  or  a  train  of  thought,  or  likings  and 
antipathies — will  always  come  between  htm 
and  an  impartial  judgment.  Neither  does 
be  win  confidence,  for  he  checks  the  coy,  un- 
oertain  advances  which  are  the  precursors  of 
it.  We  doubt  if  a  thoroughly  impatient  man 
can  read  the  heart,  or  be  a  fair  critic,  or  ud- 
dentand  tho  rights  of  any  knotty  question, 
or  make  himself  master  of  any  difficult  si tua- 
tion.  The  power  of  waiting,  deliberatingi 
hanging  in  suspense,  is  necessary  for  all  these, 
— tho  power  of  staving  off  for  considerable 
periods  of  time  merely  personal  leanings 
We  shall  constantly  find  impatient  persoiij^, 
whatever  their  natural  powers,  possessed  by 
mistaken  impressions,  and  taking  mistaken 
riews  of  people  and  things.  A  lawyer,  it  i^ 
troe,  may  be  an  impatient  man,  and  yet  a 
good  lawyer,  though  law  needs  all  the  delib- 
erating qualities  we  have  touched  upon  ;  but 
in  this  case  a  great  soberer,  in  the  shape  of 
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fees,  has  interposed  ;  for,  indeed,  who  can 
estimate  the  tranquillizing  effect,  upon  tho 
most  fiery  temperament,  of  the  considerations 
that  money  is  to  be  got  by  patience?  So, 
whatever  tho  original  bias  of  those  concerned, 
the  business  of  the  world  is  carried  through, 
however  dull  most  of  it  seems  to  the  by- 
stander ? 

We  have'  spoken  of  waiting  as  a  power, 
and  much  might  be  said  on  this  point ;  for  to 
know  how  long  to  wait  and  when  to  cease 
from  waiting — how  long  to  pause  and  when  to 
resolve,  constitutes,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
virtue  of  punctuality  and  tho  proper  limits 
of  patience. 


From  Tho  Spectator,  12  Nor. 
MR.  DAVIS'S  LATEST  PLAN. 
Tms  South  is  apparently  about  to  take  the 
most  important  step  yet  tried  in  its  political 
career.  Convinced  by  fatal  experience  that 
the  theory  of  negro  cowardice  is  a  prejudice 
merely,  sorely  pressed  by  want  of  recruits, 
and  perhaps  rendered  desperate  by  the  pros- 
pect of  another  four  years  of  continued  bat- 
tle, they  have  resolved,  it  would  seem,  to 
arm  all  able-bodied  negroes,  and  send  them 
into  the  field.  Thev  have  two  millions  of 
slaves  still  left,  of  whom  four  hundred  thou- 
sand must  be  men  qualified  to  bear  annH,and 
tlieir  owners  calculate  that  by  thus  doubling 
their  armies  at  a  blow  they  shall  in<ujre  to 
themselves  next  campaign  a  certain  victory. 
The  plan  is  as  yet  of  course  only  inchoate,  for 
it  requires  the  conjoint  sanction  of  the  State 
and  the  central  legislatures,  but  it  in  openly 
discussed  and  defended  at  Richmond,  is  ad- 
vised in  a  powerful  letter  by  the  governor  of 
the  Confederate  section  of  Louisiana,  and 
has,  it  is  confidently  stated,  been  unanimous- 
ly adopted  at  a  meeting  of  oil  the  State  gov- 
ernors. Even  the  details  of  the  scheme  are 
said  to  have  been  discussed.  Every  slave 
sent  into  the  ranks  will  be  enfmnchised,  but 
slavery  will  not  be  abolished,  and  the  law 
which  in  every  Slave  State  regulates  the 
status  of  the  child  by  that  of  the  mother  will 
not  be  repealed.  The  advocates  of  the  meas- 
ure expressly  deny  that  it  is  abolitionist,  and 
claim  the  planters'  adhesion  in  the  name,  not 
of  freedom,  but  of  the  patriotism  which  sac- 
rifices property  to  the  common  wcnl.  Thus 
limited,  the  measure  may  be  carried,  we  think 
will  be,  for  it  has  that  strange  double  impress 
peculiar  to  the  South.  No  race  has  ever 
made  voluntarily  a  nobler  sacrifice  of  prop- 
erty, no  race  ever  made  it  with  such  a  con- 
tempt for  noble  principle.  These  slaves 
are  the  pick  of  the  plantations,  the  choice 
'*  hands  *'  of  the  South,  worth  in  times  of 
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peace.  £100  per  man,  and  the  aristocracy  will  not  fight  opon  trie  Southern  side ;  baft  ^ 
therefore  dcliWately  sacrifice  forty  millions  opinion  rests,  we  think,  upon  very  dender 
Btoriing  at  one  blow  rather  than  surrender  the  foundation.  The  experience  of  West  IndiiB 
cause  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives,  planters  seems  to  show  that  slaves  regard  ill 
Englishmen  could  scarcely  do  more  to  pre-  oppressions  8u£fered  during  their  slaveiy  if 
serve  their  country's  freedom.  Yet  the  ob-  evil  incidents,  not  as  evil  deeds,  and  are 
ject  for  which  it  is  done,  for  which  the  South-  strangely,  almost  unintelligibly,  forgiving. 
em  aristocrat  surrenders  wealth  in  the  future  If  they  can  trust  their  masters,  a  point  on 
as  well  as  in  the  ^present,  is  mainly  that  he  which  no  Englishman  can  enter  into  tnemind 
may  retain  the  system  the  profit  of  which  he  of  a  Southern  black,  they  may  fight  it  raee 
is  manfully  throwing  av^ay.  Else  why  not '  ^^hom,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  **  tbey  have  lit^ 
complete  tUc  act?  If  mere  independence  be  tie  cause  to  like,'*  as  well  as  the  MamslakM 
his  object,  let  him  give  loose  to  the  higher ,  did  under  the  same  ciroumstaooes.  The 
impulses  this  awful  struggle  must  have  gen- 1  Russian  serfs  fought  well,  though  they  bated 
eratcd  in  his  mind,  and  by  one  immense  act  <  the  army,  and  the  power  of  military  disoi- 
of  justice  render  subju^tion  impossible.  |  pline  over  a  race  used  to  obey  can  hardly  be 
Even  now,  with  Grant  behind  Richmond  and  '  over-estimated.  If  they  distrust  their  mas- 
Sherman  unhurt  in  Georgia,  with  every  ^rt  |  ters'  promisee,  they  may  desert,  or  even  re- 
blockaded,  and  every  embouchure  occupied,  |  volt,  but  if  suspicion  can  be  removed,  tbey 
the  South  may  win  its  game.  Let  it  eman-  \  may  fight  well  enough, — and  the  masters  re- 
cipate  fully,  frankly,  and  completely,  admit :  tain  terrible  hostages.  The  slaves  who  have 
its  colored  people  to  every  right  of  white  ,  fled  have  carried  their  children ;  the  freedmen 
men,  and  guarantee  its  own  resolve  by  in-  >  who  desert  must  do  it  alone.  It  is  bard  to 
trusting  the  whole  servile  population  with  convince  men  brutalized  by  generations  of 
arms,  and  subjugation  will  be  a  moral  impos- ;  servitude  that  they  should  straggle  for  a 


sibility.  The  two  hundred  thousand  negroes 
in  the  service  of  the  Union  are  drawn  south- 
wards, could  they  but  trust  their  former  mas- 
ter, by  a  hundred  bonds,  the  love  of  family, 
the  instinct  of  village  attachment,  the  crave 
of  men  for  their  wives  or  mistresses,  and  their 


principle  ;  they  feel  for  their  comrades,  bat 
they  will  do  anvthing — hide  in  the  swamps, 
crawl  for  months  through  jangle  vrith  pur- 
suers behind  them,  live  upon  roots,  meet 
death  by  torture — in  order  to  obtain  their  per- 
sonal lil)erty.    Still  less  do  we  believe  that 


children,  and  without  their  hearty  aid,  the  { they  will,  "because  armed,  be  able  to  die- 
war,  Mr.  Lincoln  admits,  cannot  be  carried  '  tate  to  their  masters  terms  for  the  whole  of 


on.  Its  single  moral  issue  will  be  at  an  end, 
and  the  backbone  of  the  Union,  the  small 
party  which  postpones  all  material  interests 
to  one  grand,  moral  conviction,  will  be  par- 
alyzed. The  shock  would  be  felt  by  opinion 
in*  every  country  of  Europe,  and  the  South 
acknowledged  at  last  to  be  struggling  with  a 
single  eye  to  its  independence.     Suffering 


their  race.  A  military  revolt — for  any  bal 
a  personal  object — is  a  very  rare  and  Tst^ 
exceptional  occurrence,  and  the  black  icn- 
ments  can  hardly  eLoeed  in  strength  &e 
regiments  of  white  men.  They  wUl  haw 
against  them,  too,  all  the  artillery,  all  the 
cavalry,  fdl  the  remainder  of  the  white  popa- 
\  lation,  and    the    traditionary  reverence   of 


elevates  nations,  and  the  South  may  yet  rise   years.     Remembering  the  coinnlete  defeat  of 
to  this  temper,  but  as  yet,  though  stroi^  I  the  Sepoy  army  by  a  tithe  of  its  own  nom- 


enough  to  forego  the  profit  of  their  own  sys- 
tem, they  are  too  weak  to  recognize  the  ini- 
quity which  it  involves.  They  can  give  up 
their  slaves,  but  not  their  right  of  enslaving. 
They  look  forward  to  the  time  when  their 
household  ranks  shall  be  recruited,  and  hope 
against  hope  that  by  sacrifices  such  as  would 
add  new  lustre  to  the  highest  form  of  Chris- 
tian character  they  may  perpetuate  a  sys- 
tem which  the  highest  paganism  condemned. 
They  show  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  in  honor 
of  a  Fetish.  No  spectacle  more  strange  has 
ever  been  presented  to  man  since  Leonidas 
recorded  how  his  three  hundred  Spartans 
died  for  their  country,  and  forgot  the  eleven 
hundred  Helots  who  died  around  them. 

The  present  scheme,  limited  as  it  is,  must, 
we  think,  fail,  though  not  perhaps  for  the 
reuHonH  comiuonly  assigned.  Many  observers 
in  England  believe  that  the  Southern  blacks 


hers,  the  coherence  which  dominance  pro- 
duces among  the  dominant  race,  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  negro,  we  see  little  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will,  even  if  armed,  revolt, 
but  nevertheless,  the  scheme  carries  in  it  tbs 
seeds  of  ultimate  failure. 

Grant,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  is  do&e 
which  by  possibility  can  be  done,  that  thrse 
hundred  thousand  negroes  are  armed,  roogbly 
drilled,  and  organize  in  working  order,  aod 
what  has  the  North  to  face?  One  more 
Southern  army,  perhaps  as  brave,  but  cer- 
tainly less  devoted  than  the  last, — one  mora 
year  of  campaigning.  The  North  loses  no 
moral  power,— rather,  indeed,  ffaios  it, — fot 
the  Southerners  with  a  huDdred  Sepoy  regi- 
ments cannot  aflfect  to  retain  their  prswat 
horror  of  negro  soldiers,  while  the  presence 
of  negroes  in  the  opposite  ranks  may  ooDvcrt 
even  Democrats  into  advocates  of  abolition. 
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Ocean,  organized  in  twcnty-tbree  repablican 
States  associated  in  one  federative  republican 
Union,  meeting  on  the  same  day,  in  their 
respective  towns,  cities,  and  villages  through- 
oat  the  land, — with  such  mighty  issues  at 
stake, — an  election  held  after  the  agitations 
of  a  strenuous  canvass, — amidst  the  feverous 
excitement  and  under  the  heavy  burdens  of 
war,  and  that  a  civil  war,  which  has  clothed 
most  every  family  in  the  country  in  mourn- 
ing,— an  election  held  under  such  circum- 
stances, without  the  display  of  military  force, 
without  tumult  or  violence,  without  so  much 
as  a  riot  at  the  polls  which  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public,  and  resulting  in 
the  reelection  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  this 
imperial  democracy, — that  I  must  own,  in 
my  judgment,  stands  without  a  parallel  in 
history  in  afiairs  of  this  kind,  at  the  height 
of  the  moral  sublime. 

Nor  is  the  sequel  of  this  great  civic  act  less 
grand  and  auspicious  than  its  consummation. 
A  contested  election  certainly  does  not  often 
present  a  free  country  in  the  most  favorable 
light.  From  the  asperity  of  the  canvass^  one 
might  have  anticipated,  at  its  close,  that  the 
Bucceeeful  party  would  break  out  into  extrav- 
agant exultation,  and  the  unsuccessful  party 
give  loud  vent  to  the  anger  and  bitterness  of 
defeat. 

But  &r  otherwise;  with  rare  exceptions 
on  the  part  of  individuals  and  presses,  the 
yictors  have  evinced  a  patriotic  moderation, 
to  which  their  opponents  have  responded  by 
magnanimous  acquiescence.  We  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably  calculate  on  the  efforts  of 
good  meQ,  on  all  sides,  to  restore  to  our 
beloved  and  bleeding  country  the  only  thing 
that  is  DOW  wanting  to  put  an  end  to  this 
fratricidal  war,  and  bring  about  an  honora- 
ble and  a  permanent  peace ;  namely,  an  era 
of  good  feeling  and  '*  a  determined  unity  of 
sentiment  '*  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  States. 

Nor  do  I  despair  of  the  success  of  these  ef- 
forts. The  state  of  the  country  now  is  very 
similar  to  what  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
Wo  had  then  passed  through  a  severely  con- 
tested election,  in  which  four  different  elec- 
toral tickets  had  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
Public  opinion  was  in  f&ct  more  divided  on 
that  occasion  than  on  this,  and  the  result 
was  proportionably  less  calculated  to  be  sat* 
isiactory  to  the  defeated  parties.  Notwith- 
standing this,  at  that  fated  signal  gun  at 
Sfuater,  the  people,  forgetful  of  all  party  di- 


The  North  has  simply  so  many  more  enemies, 
— to  subdue  eight  millions  of  people  instead  of 
six.  On  the  other  hand ,  the  enfranchisement 
will  undoubtedly  weaken  the  devotion  of  the 
white  Southern  private.  He  is  fighting  to 
remain  one  of  a  dominant  caste,  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  equally  privileged,  stands  a  man 
of  the  inferior  race,  free  as  himself,  legally 
exempted  from  kicking,  and  very  dangerous 
indeed  to  kick.  It  is  this  danger  to  which 
the  Richmond  Knqmrcr  points  when  it  argues 
so  strenuously  that  there  is  no  degradation 
to  the  white  in  standing  in  line  with  the 
black  man,  and  actually  repeats  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  South  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe*s  great 
argument,  that  as  white  children  fondle  black 
nufHCB  there  is  no  instinctive  antipathy.  The 
South  is  already  suffering  from  the  unwill- 
ingness of  recruits  to  come  in,  and  any  great 
cause  of  discontent  might  increase  the  aver- 
age of  deserters  till  the  South  must  give  way 
from  want  of  means  any  longer  to  keep  the 
field.  There  are  signs  abroad  already  that 
this  is  the  evil  which  the  leaders  chiefly  fear, 
— the  attenuation  of  their  armies  below  the 
fighting  point.  Every  speech  of  Mr.  Davis 
has  for  its  burden  the  necessity  of  conscrip- 
tion ;  the  governors  assembled  in  conclave 
have  recommended  new  laws  for  the  arrest 
of  deserters  ;  General  Beauregard  offers  thirty 
days'  fijrace  to  all  who  will  come  in.  Indeed, 
the  ofler  to  arm  the  slaves  is  in  itself  a  final 
proof  of  exhaustion  ;  for  we  heard  nothing  of 
the  courage  of  blacks  while  the  armies  wore 
full.  Emancipation  would  have  shown  a 
change  in  Soutnern  opinion  ;  enlistment  only 
betrays  an  absolute  necessity  for  men.  The 
South  is  casting  its  fortunes  royally  into  the 
gulf,  but  to  win  it  must  rise  higher  yet,  and 
cast  its  cherished  convictions  after  its  less 
cherished  cash. 


TUE  ELECTION— THE  WAR— EMANCIPA- 
TION. 

8PKKCU   OP  EDWARD  EVERETT  TO  THX  KLBCTOBAL 
COLLEGE  or  MASSACnUSSTTS. 

Assembled  at  this  time,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  sig- 
nified by  an  almost  unprecedented  majority, 
we  have  completed,  as  far  as  this  State  is  con- 
cerned, the  august  act  of  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber last.  In  connection  with  the  electoral 
colleges  of  our  sister  States,  we  have  this  day 
given  the  final  official  utterance  to  the  voice 
and  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
expressed  in  an  election  which,  in  many  re- 
spects, has  no  example  in  the  history  of  the 
world .  Never  before  has  been  held  an  elec- 
tion throughout  a  territory  like  that  which 
stretches  from   the  Atlantic  to  the  Plicifio 
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visionp,  sprung  ns  ono  man  to  the  defence  of 
the  country.  All  felt  tbnt  the  war  was  forced 
upon  us ;  that  it  could  not  be  declined  ;  all 
felt  that  an  insult  too  intolerable  to  be  borne 
waB  offered  to  the  national  honor ;  that  the 
attempt  to  dismember  the  Union  of  half  its 
territory  ;  to  give  up  the  outlets  of  its  inland 
seus,  and  of  the  mighty  rivers  that  drain  its 
central  basins ;  the  fortresses  that  guard  our 
shore  and  protect  our  coasting  navigation, — 
to  give  them  up  not  merely  to  a  usurping  for- 
eign power,  but  [to  half  a  dozen  separately 
feeble  States,  likely  to  be  recolonized  at  no 
distant  day  by  the  European  governments  to 
which  they  so  lately  belonged, — all  reflecting 
men  felt  that  this  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the 
national  life,  which  was  to  be  warded  off  and 
repelled  at  all  hazards  and  at  every  sacrifice. 
This  was  the  sentiment  of  all  good  patriots 
of  whatever  party,  and  they  rallied  with 
one  heart  and  as  one  man  to  the  defence 
of  the  outraged  flag  and  the  imperilled 
Union. 

But  now  came  the  great  trial  of  popular 
government.  In  the  conduct  of  a  protracted 
war,  difference  of  opinion  as  to  men  and  meas- 
ures was  necessarily  evolved.  Such  is  ever 
the  case  even  in  times  of  profoundest  peace. 
What  wordy  contests  have  we  not,  within 
the  experience  of  some  of  us,  had  upon  such 
questions  as  the  Cumberland  Road,  internal 
improvcmcntB,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  of  Panama,  the  tariff,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  revenue, — questions 
some  of  them  so  obsolete  that  this  genera- 
tion  hardly  knows  what  they  mean ;  and  yet 
the  mighty  powers  of  Webster,  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, and  their  associates  were  mainly  ex- 
hausted on  these  questions.  Half  the  pages 
in  the  volumes  of  their  speeches  are  filled 
with  diecussions,  in  which  parliamentary 
talent  is  displayed  in  its  highest  forms,  on 
subjects  which,  compared  with  the  trcmen- 
dous  if^sues  of  the  present  day,  are  scarcely 
more  interesting  than  the  predictions  of  the 
weather  in  last  year's  almanac.  If  such  sub- 
jects, in  time  of  peace,  can  array  the  intelli- 
gent citizens  of  a  free  country  in  opposing 
parties,  under  the  lead  of  the  giant  minds  of 
the  land,— if  on  issues  like  these  presidential 
candidates  could  be  chosen  and  defeated,  ad- 
ministrations formed  and  broken  up, — what 
diversities  of  judgment,  what  violence  of  dis- 
sent, what  vehemence  of  antagonism,  what 
bitterness  of  party  oppodtion  most  not  be 


called  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  a  war  like 
that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  involTiog 
questions  so  difficult,  interests  so  momcntoiia, 
forces  so  gigantic. 

In  this  condition  of  the  country  and  of  tbe 
public  mind,  a  presidential  election  suob  as  I 
have  described  had  to  be  met ;  and  I  am  Irae 
to  express  tbe  opinion  that  tbe  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  n.et,  conducted,  and  decid- 
ed reflects  as  much  credit  on  tbe  commnnity 
as  any  event  in  our  history.  The  political 
storm  which  bad  been  gathering  blacknesi 
for  a  twelvemonth  burst  upon  the  land,  and 
unlike  the  storms  in  the  natural  world,  which 
sometimes  sweep  forest  and  cornfield  and  the 
abodes  of  men  before  them,  it  has  roared  and 
passed  by,  and  left  not  a  trace  behind. 

The  tumult  of  the  elements  is  boshed ;  the 
air  is  still,  and  if  the  clouds  are  not  wholly 
scattered,  they  are  arched  all  over  with  the 
gracious  bow  of  promise.  Tbe  noble  fabrie 
of  State  stands  as  it  stood  before  tbe  election ; 
not  a  timber  in  the  framework  strained ;  not 
a  stone  in  the  foundation  loosened.  Tbe 
rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  tbe 
winds  blew  and  beat  upon  the  house,  bot  it 
fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock ;  yes, 
upon  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  and  there  neither 
the  arts  of  treason,  the  arms  of  rebellion,  no, 
not  the  gates  of  hell  itself  shall  prevail  against 
it. 

Passing,  as  the  country  has,  nnseathed 
through  this  fearful  ordeal,  coming  oat  of 
this  marvellous cleotion  with  the  kindest  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  triumphant  majority 
toward  the  patriotic  masses  lately  opposed  to 
them,  why  should  we  not  again,  as  one  man, 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  government  ?  Thei« 
is  now  really  but  one  question  which  divides 
those  who  hold,  in  good  faith,  that  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  rebellion  must  be  subdued 
and  the  Union  preserved  at  all  haaards.  I 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  policy  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  will  not  our  opposing  friends  who 
so  warmly  disapprove  that  policy,  and  who 
think  it  creates  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Union,  reconsider  thai 
opinion,  on  perusal  of  the  remarkable  letter 
of  the  second  officer  of  the  Confederacy  writ- 
ten on  the  5th  of  November,  three  days  be- 
fore the  election,— a  private  letter,  but  now 
published  by  himself,  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant utterance,  on  this  subject,  which  haa 
reached  us  from  the  South.  In  this  letter 
Mr.  Stephens  (the  ablest  civilian  in  thoOni- 
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federacy)  aBsigne  the  reasons  why  he  de- 
aired  the  election  of  General  McClellan.  In 
that  cTcnt,  he  assumed  that  an  armistice 
would  take  place,  and  a  convention  of  the 
States  be  held. 

If  that  body  failed  to  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  South,  and  **  General  McClellan  should 
renew  the  war,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
restoring  the  Union  with  the  old  Constitu- 
tion and  all  its  guarantees," — which  by  his 
letter  of  acceptance  he  was  pledged  to  do, — 
••  At  that  moment,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  **  or 
as  soon  as  possible,  our  recognition  abroad 
would  come.  The  silent  sympathy  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  other  European  powers,  at 
present,  with  Lincoln,  arises  entirely  from 
tbeir  mania  on  the  subject  of  slavery."  Here 
follows  an  omission  in  Mr.  Stephen *s  letter, 
made  as  he  himself  intimates  from  public 
considerations.  The  passage  omitted  no 
doubt  enforced  the  idea  that  if  the  North 
continued  the  war  in  order  to  restore  the 
Constitution  with  guarantees  of  slavery, 
Europe  would  instantly  recognize  the  Confed- 
eracy as  an  independent  power.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens then  proceeds  as  follows  :  *'  Lincoln  had 
either  to  witness  our  recognition  abroad,  the 
moral  power  of  which  alone  he  saw  would 
break  down  the  war,  or  to  make  it  an  eman- 
cipation war. 

**  lie  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
more  readil}',  Ijecause  it  chimed  in  so  accord- 
antly with  the  feelings  and  views  of  his  par- 
ty. This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  plain  English 
of  this  whole  matter,  and  just  so  soon  as 
McQlellan  should  renew  the  war  to  restore 
the  Union  and  the  old  Constitution  with  slav- 
ery, would  England,  France,  and  the  other 
European  powers  throw  all  the  moral  power 
and  influence  of  their  recogniation  on  our 
tide.  I  am  not  certain  that  they  would  not 
£0  further  rather  than  see  the  old  Union  re- 


stored, if  it  should  become  necessary  ;  bai 
it  would  not  become  ncccessary." 

In  these  explicit  terms,  the  second  officer  of 
the  rebel  goverment,  speaking  no  doubt  on 
the  strength  of  communications  from  their 
agents  abroad,  and  holding  back  what  be 
deemed  it  not  prudent  to  divulge,  not  only 
treats  the  emancipation  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  necessary  military  measure,  but 
maintains  that  that  alone  had  prevented  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  from  recognizing  the 
independence  of  the  South,  and  if  necessary 
throwing  their  swords  into  the  scale  to  secure 
its  establishment!  May  we  not  reasonably 
hope,  in  view  of  such  opinions  and  discloe- 
ures,  from  such  a  quarter,  that  this  policy 
will  cease  to  divide  opinion  at  the  North, 
and  that  we  shall  again,  as  in  1861,  present 
an  undivided  front  in  defence  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Union.  Ileavy,  I  know,  is  the  burden, 
costly  the  sacrifice,  grievous  the  trial  impoeed 
upon  us  by  the  war.  Heaven  is  my  witness 
that  I  would  willingly  have  laid  down  the 
poor  remnant  of  my  life  to  avert  it. 

But  it  is  plain  that  Providence  has  laid 
upon  our  generation  the  solemn  duty  of  main- 
taining this  augvist  nationality,  and  wc  have 
now  to  choose  between  allowing  the  Union, 
like  medisQval  Germany  and  Italy,  to  be 
broken  up  into  scores,  I  might  say  hundreds, 
of  petty  States,  involved  in  eternal  border 
wars,  wasting,  desolating,  and  barbarizing 
each  other,  and  ending  at  last  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  half  a  dozen  military  despotisms, 
or  maintaining,  at  whatever  cost  and  by  what- 
ever sacrifice,  this  admirable  framework  of 
government,  the  rich  legacy  of  our  Fathers, 
the  priceless  heritage  of  our  children,  and 
which,  till  this  cruel  rebellion,  bad  shown  it- 
self the  happiest  device  of  human  wisdom, 
by  which  the  home-bred  blessings  of  local 
administration  can  be  combined  with  the 
safety  and  power  of  a  great  empire. 


Viet  SnocRiNO,  i?  True. — At  a  dinner-party 
the  plebeian  habits  of  one  of  the  guests  bod  at- 
timcted  v(  ry  gcncml  attention.  Amongst  other 
inistfikes  he  used  bis  knife  improperly  in  eating. 
At  length  a  wag  asked  aloud,  **  Have  you  hcanl 

of  poor  L *8  sad  affiiir  ?    I  met  him  at  a 

party  yesterday,  apparently  well  and  obeerful : 


when  at  the  dinner-table,  to  oar  great  horror,  he 
suddenly  took  up  the  knife,  and" —  **Qood 
iietivene  !  "  interposed  one  of  tlie  ladies  ;  '*  and 
did  ho  cut  his  tliroot?  "  '*  Why  no,"  answered 
the  rchUor,  **  he  did  not  cut  his  throat  with  his 
knife  ;  but  we  all  expected  he  would,  for  he  ao- 
tually  put  it  up  to  hU  mouth." 
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THE  MERMAID. 
**  0  FiSHEB,  suindiDg  by  thy  wherry. 

Wherefore  thy  knife  so  fiercely  whet  ? 
What  fishes  from  the  depths  of  ocean 

Hast  won  by  power  of  line  and  net?  *' 

'*  Ah,  never  fish  is  here,  young  madam. 
And  nothing  fit  for  pot  or  dish  ; 

Bat  peep  into  my  net,  and  merely 
Behold  a  serpent,  if  you  wish  ! 

**  My  helm  and  rudder,  for  the  last  time. 
The  witch  has  broken  wantonly, 

Bat  long  ago  she  drugged  my  brother 
Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

'*  And  there  she  lingers,  gasping,  bleeding. 
Done  with  her  cruel  prank  and  jest, — 

And  thus  I  plunge,  to  end  her  sinning, 
My  fatal  knife  into  her  breast !  *' 

*'  Hold,  hold,  thou  villain  !  for  she  liveth. 
Panting  with  snowy  bosom  bare  ! 

And  mark,  how  piteously  the  water 
Is  moaning  through  her  q^a-green  hair ! 

**  Her  ivory  arms  and  gleaming  shoulders 
Bleeding  already  from  thy  iinife. 

Pallid  upon  the  strand  she  trembles. 
And  quickly  yicldeth  up  her  life. 

'<  Come,  man  !  I  am  thy  master^s  lady  ! 

Push  out  thy  wherry  from  the  shore. 
And  quickly — for  the  tempest  gathers — 

Grasp  firm  in  either  hand  an  oar. 

**  Come  !  and  the  ocean's  hapless  daughter 
We  twain  will  take  across  the  foam. 

And  bear  her  till  in  deeper  water 
We  sink  her  to  her  weedy  home  !  " 

Over  the  billows  rowed  the  fisher. 
And  blacker  grew  the  sea  the  while. 

Stormier  grew  the  clouds  of  heaven 
Casting  their  shade  on  sea  and  isle. 

Back  unto  land  they  rowed  in  safety  ; 

But  now,  within  her  castle  gates. 
The  lady,  trembling  for  her  husband. 

Who  wanders  out  on  ocean,  waits. 

The  darkness  came.    The  tempest  gathered. 
And  thunders  muttered  loud  and  deep  ; 

Murmured  a  voice  in  Thora's  chamber 
•«  Thora,  my  Thora,  dost  thou  sleep  ?  " 

"  Ah,  is  it  thou,  my  love,  my  Erik  ? 

Or  awfully  upon  my  rest 
Breaketh  a  voice  that  is  not  human  7 — 

If  thou  be  Erik,  to  my  breast !  ** 

**  No  spectre,  wife,  comes  thus  at  midnight 
To  the  sweet  chamber  where  you  lie. 

Lit  by  the  slowly  dying  lamplight — 
Thora,  my  Thora — it  is  I !  *' 

"  Ha  !  from  the  clay-chill  ^ead  thou  comest ! 

Thyv  garments  drip,  thy  touch  is  cold  ! 
But  still  I  love  thee,  dead  or  living, 

And  here  arc  kisses  twenty  fold.'* 

••  Well  may  my  hands  be  icy-cold,  wife. 
Well  may  my  face  be  chill  and  white, — 


Bat  here  my  Uving  heart  is  ttkrobbng 
Freshly  as  on  oar  bridal  nin^t 

**  To-night  the  fory  of  the  tempcifc 
Drove  us  upon  the  rocky  strand. 

And  I  and  mine  sprang  into  ooeaiit 
Thinking  full  soon  to  swim  to  land. 

**  But  high  and  strong  the  storm-tost  ocmm 
Threw  up  in  fbam  £he  groaning  wftve ; 

*  Farewell  ! '  I  gasped  amid  the  tempest. 
Seeming  to  look  upon  my  grmveL 

'*  Dead  faces  in  my  vision  floated. 
And,  Thora  dear,  I  thought  of  yoa. 

What  time  my  arms  dropt  spept  beside  me. 
Stiffened  with  swimming,  obld  and  bias. 


'*  But  lo  !  there  gripped  me  round  the 
Two  hands  that  white  as  crystal  skoMb 

Two  bloody  arms  my  head  uplifted. 
And  held  me  up,  and  pushed  me  on. 

«*  Then,  by  the  £unt  oold  gleam  of  k^^im^ 
I  saw  a  mernuud's  breast  beneath. 

And  through  the  blackness  of  the  waters 
The  glimmering  of  her  pearly  teeth. 

**  I  saw  her  coldly  glistening  shoulder. 

Her  face  that  glimmered  strangely  sweet — 
Her  hands  relaxed  not,  till  with  raptor* 

I  felt  the  ground  beneath  my  Ibet. 

**  Come  !  now  foi^^t  be  storm  and  terror  !  *' 
He  quenched  the  lamp's  unoertain  glares 

Pale  Thora  clasped  him,  and  the  tempest 
Moved  further  off  from  that  glad  pair ! 


RETROSPECriON. 
I  TftACS  the  long  line  of  my  bygone  years. 
As  one  who,  standing  midway  on  a  bridge. 
Looks  back  upon  the  vista  of  its  lamps. 
Which  burning  equi-distant,  mock  the  eje 
With  seeming  continuity  of  fire. 
Until,  together  blending,  all  at  last  |*- 

Pale  in  perspective  m'istiness  of  light,  '^ 

And  80  confuse  distinction.    Thus  do  I  * 

My  near  experience  trace,  to  lose  at  last 
In  tremulous  manhood  and  the  glow  of  youth 
The  standard  lights  that  backward  mark  tb«  id^ 
To  undefined  b^nnings,    Happy  *tis, 
'Tis  wisely  thus  ordiyned,  (or  memoried  ptst 
Should  ever  subject  be  to  present  need. 
Nor  bind  advancement  unto  vain  regret. 
Ever  on  life's  long  bridge,  environed  lamps 
Light  the  immediate :  all  before,  behind. 
Dwindle  into  attenuated  threads. 
Losing  their  endings  to  the  common  eye. 
0  knowledge  impotent !  that  cannot  change 
One  moment  of  the  moments  that  have  been  : 
O  knowledge  blind  as  dust !  that  cannot  pieroe 
One  moment  of  the  moments  that  shall  be : 
O  knowledge  infinite  and  strong  as  truth  ! 
That  can  the  present  moment  grandly  turn 
To  worthiest  fulfilment,  and  advance 
Through  each  succeeding  present,  on  and  oa. 
Unto  a  timeless,  measureless  oontent 
--TranseripL  T. 
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A    LITTLE    GOOSE. THE    YANISHBRS. 


A  LTTTLB  GOOSE. 

BT  ELIZA  8.   TURNEB. 

The  chill  November  day  was  doDe, 

The  working-world  home-&riDg ; 
The  wind  came  roaring  through  the 

And  set  the  gas-lights  flaring. 
And  hopelessly  and  aimlessly 

The  scared  old  leaves  were  flying  ; 
When,  mingled  with  the  soughless  wind, 

I  heard  a  small  voice  crying* 

And  shivering  on  the  comer  stood 

A  child  of  four  or  over  ; 
No  cloak  nor  hat  her  small,  soft  arms 

And  wind-blown  curls  to  cover. 
Her  dimpled  face  was  stained  with  tears  ; 

Her  round  blue  eyes  ran  over  ; 
She  cherished  in  her  wee,  cold  hand 

A  bunch  of  faded  cloyer. 

And,  one  hand  round  her  treasure,  while 

She  slipped  in  mine  the  other. 
Half-scared,  half-confidential,  said, 

••  Oh,  please,  I  want  my  mother." 
**  Tell  me  your  street  and  number,  pet ; 

Don't  cry  :  I'll  take  you  to  it" 
Sobbing  she  answered,  **  I  forget ; 

The  organ  made  me  do  it. 

**  He  came  and  played  at  Millers'  step  ; 

The  monkey  took  the  money  ; 
I  followed  down  the  street,  because 

That  monkey  was  so  funny. 
I've  walked  about  a  hundred  hours 

From  one  street  to  another  ; 
The  monkey's  gone,  I've  spoiled  my  flowers  ; 

— Oh,  please,  I  want  my  mother  ! " 

**  But  what's  your  mother's  name,  and  what 

The  street  7  Now  think  a  minute." 
••  My  mother's  name  is  Mother  Dear  ; 

The  street — I  can't  begin  it." 
**  But  what  is  strange  about  the  house, 

Or  new,  not  like  the  others?  " 
*  *  I  guess  you  mean  my  trundle-bed,— 

Mine  and  my  little  brother's. 

*'  Oh,  dear,  I  ought  to  be  at  home 

To  help  him  say  his  prayers  ; 
He's  such  a  baby,  he  forgets  ; 

And  we  are  both  such  players  ; 
And  there's  a  bar  between,  to  keep 

From  pitching  on  ea^h  other. 
For  Harry  rolls  when  he's  asleep  ; 

— Oh,  dear,  I  want  my  mother!  " 

The  sky  grew  stormy,  people  passed 

All  muffled,  homeward  faring. 
"  You'll  have  to  spend  the  night  with  me," 

I  said  at  last,  despairing. 
I  tied  a  'kerchief  round  her  neck, 

— •*  What  ribbon's  this,  my  blossom?  " 
**  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  "  she  smiling  said, 

And  drew  it  from  her  bosom. 

A  card,  with  number,  street,  and  name  ! 

My  eyes  astonished  met  it ; 
•*  For,"  said  the  little  one,  "  you  see 

I  might  sometime  forget  it ; 


And  80  I  wear  a  little  thing 

That  tells  you  aU  about  it ; 
For  mother  says  she's  TeryjBore 

I  would  get  lost  without  it" 

THE  VANISHERa 

BT     J.     O.     WHITTIBB. 

Sweetest  of  all  childlike  dreams 

In  the  dmple  Indian  lore 
Still  to  me  the  legend  seems 

Of  the  Elves  who  flit  before. 

Flitting,  passing,  seen,  and  gone. 
Never  reached  nor  fbund  at  rest. 

Baffling  search,  but  beckoning  OD 
To  the  sunset  of  the  blest 

From  the  clefts  of  moantain  rodu. 
Through  the  dark  of  lowland  firs» 

Flash  the  eyes  and  flow  the  locks 
Of  the  mystic  vanisheis  I 

And  the  fisher  in  his  skiff. 

And  the  hunter  on  the  moss. 
Hear  their  call  from  cape  and  oliff» 

See  their  hands  the  birob-kaTes  tM 
Wishful,  longing,  through  the  _ 

Twilight  of  the  clustered  {Hnes^ 
In  their  faces  rarely  seen. 

Beauty  more  than  mortal  aliinflB 

Fringed  with  gold  their  mantles 
On  the  slopes  of  westering  ' 

In  the  wind  they  whisper  low 
Of  the  sunset  land  of  souls. 

Doubt  who  may,  0  friend  of  mine ! 

Thou  and  I  have  seen  them  too  ; 
On  before  with  beck  and  sign. 

Still  they  glide,  and  we  pursue 

More  than  clouds  of  purple  trail 
In  the  gold  of  setting  day  ; 

More  than  gleams  of  wing  or  sail 
Beckon  from  the  sea-mist  gnj. 

Glimpses  of  immortal  youth. 
Gleams  and  glories  seen  and  kit« 

Far-heard  voices  sweet  with  truth 
As  the  tongues  of  Pentecost  — 

Beauty  that  eludes  our  grasp. 
Sweetness  that  transcends  oar  tastSb 

Loving  hands  we  may  not  dLssp* 
Shining  feet  that  mock  oar  haste 

Gentle  eyes  we  closed  below. 
Tender  voices  heard  ones  mors. 

Smile  and  call  us,  as  they  go 
On  and  onward,  still  bthte. 

Guided  thus,  oh,  friend  of  mine  ! 

Let  us  walk  our  little  Way, 
Knowing  by  each  beckoning  siga 

That  we  are  not  quite  astray. 

Chase  we  still  with  baffled  foet 
Smiling  eye  and  waving  haad. 

Sought  and  seeker  soon  shall  meet. 
Lost  and  found,  in  sunset  land  ! 

-Atlantic  MonOUy. 
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From  Fraaer's  Magatine. 

MR.  FORSTER  X)N  THE  REIGN  OF 
CHARLES  I.  • 

The  reign  of  Charles  1.  and  the  Reforma- 
tion are  the  two  critical  points  in  English 
history ;  and  it  is  far  easier  hoth  to  under- 
stand and  to  study  the  first  than  the  second. 
In  order  to  trace  the  gradual  changes  of  opin- 
ion which  come  over  the  temper  of  a  nation 
and  change  its  views  upon  almost  ev*ry  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  call  up  a  world  which 
is  past  and  gone,  and  to  create  anew  a  whole 
mental  atmosphere.     Before  we  can  know 
how  and  why  England  passed  from  Popery 
to  Protestantism,  we  must  know  how  men 
felt,  how  they  argued,  what  were  their  meth- 
ods of  acquiring  knowledge,  what  their  tests 
of  truth   before  and  after  the  change;  we 
must  enter  into  that  subtile  influence  which 
every  one  feels  in  his  own  time,  and  which 
no  one  can  define,  called  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
—that  strange  but  most  real  influence  which 
makes  the  difference  between  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  between  Milton  and  Dryden,  Dryden 
ind  Pope,  Pope  and  Cowpcr,  Cowper  and 
Sci>tt  or  Wordsworth,  Scott  or  Wordsworth 
And  Tennyson.    The  difficulty  of  doing  this 
is  almost  insurmountable.     Hardly  any  one 
jan  hope  to  unite  the  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge, the  quick  sympathy,  and  the  judicial 
calmness  and  clearness,  which  are  indispensa- 
bly and  almost  equally  necessary  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  task. 

To  estimate  the  ^merits  of  a  political  con 
test  is  another  thing.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  combatants  no  doubt  go  deep,  and 
the  influences  by  which  they  were  produced 
ire  subtile ;  but  the  questions  at  issue  are 
broad  and  comparatively  definite.  Every 
one  can  form  a  judgment  about  them .  They 
pther  up  into  definite  shapes  differences  of 
•eotiment  and  opinion  to  which  it  is  hardly 
ponible  to  do  full  justice ;  and  thus  enable 
U0  to  arrive  at  proximate  solutions  of  the 
wider  questions  on  which  they  depend,  and 
from  which  they  really  spring.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  Stuarts,  especially  Charles 
•  1.  «*  Sir  John  Eliot;  a  Biography:  1590-1632." 
By  John  Forater.  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Long- 
man &  Co.  1864.  ,   ^ 

2  "The  Debates  on  the  Grand  uenaonatrance, 
Norembor  and  Dccembor,  1C41;  with  an  introduc- 
tory B«ay  on  English  Freedom  under  Plantagenet 
and  Tudor  Sovereigns."  By  John  Forstcr,  LL.D. 
London:   Murray.     18C0.  ,    ^    ,     t 

3.  "  Arrest  Of  the  Fire  Members  by  CharlM  I. :  a 
Chapter  of  English  History  rewritten."  By  John 
ronur.    London:  Morray.    18C0. 


I.,  and  their  parliaments  wAre,  so  to  speakt 
the  second  act  of  the  Reformation.  They  are 
the  political  applications  of  the  principles 
which  were  then  applied  to  religion  on  a 
wider  and  less  definite  scale. 

This  consideration  would  amply  justify  the 
labor  which  Mr.  Forster  has  bestowed  upon 
the  illustration  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  if 
any  justification  of  it  were  required  ;  but  h'm 
books  are,  in  fact,  their  own  justification. 
They  belong  to  a  class  of  works  which,  after 
a  certain  interruption,  are  again  becoming 
popular.    They  aim  at  making  the  original 
materials  of  history  accessible  and  interesting 
to  those  who  have  not  the  power  to  consult 
the  originals  for  themselves.    In  former  times 
such   books  were  by  no  means  uncommon. 
For  instanpe,  Madox's  **  History  of  the  Ex- 
chequer "  is  in  substance  a  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  records,  classified  in  reference 
to  certain  subjects.     Fleury's  *•  Ecclesiastical 
History  *'  reproduces  verbatim,  or  in  a  com- 
pressed form,  the  statements  of  all  the  most 
remarkable    original    ecclesiastical    writers. 
Barnes's  **  Edward  III. "  is  a  book  of  the  same 
sort.     Carte  and  Rapin  tried  to  write,  and  to 
some  extent  succeeded,  in  writing  the  history 
of  England  more  or  less  on  the  same  sort  of 
scale.    In  progress  of  time,  however,  this  sys- 
tem of  composition  came  to  be  considered  te- 
dious,—as,  indeed,  it  undoubtedly  is,  unless 
the  interest  of  the  reader  is  very  strong,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  author  very  great.     His- 
tories like  those  of  Hume  and  Robertson 
came  into  fashion,  and  were  considered  • 
marvellous  improvement.    These  books  made 
up,  in  elegance  of  style  and  in  their  superior 
conception  of  the  uses  of  learning,  for  the 
absence  of  learning  itself;  and,  no  doubt, 
they  were  as  much  superior  in  interest  and 
the  kind  of  ability  which  they  displayed  to 
the    old-fashioned    collections   of  materials 
called  histories,  as  the  speech  of  a  first-rate 
advocate  is  to  the  brief  from  which  it  is  made. 
In  time,  however,  their  great  deficiencies  be- 
came suflBciently  obvious.     Hume,  in  particu- 
lar, has  been  so  far  discredited  that  no  one 
would  think  of  taking  his  opinion  upon  any 
liistorical  question  which  required  careful  ex- 
amination.    Of  late  years  a  new  school  of 
history  has  been  growing  up  which  aims  al 
combining  thought  and  learning,— at  select- 
ing and  arranging  what  is  really  instmctive 
in  original  documents,  and  combining  them 
with  a  certain  amount  both  of  philosophy 
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and  description*.  Mr.  Spedding's  life  of  Ba- 
con, Mr.  Carlylc's  works  on  Cromwell  and 
Frederick  II.,  and  Mr.  Forster^s  books  on 
Charles  I.  are  all  attempts  to  realize  this 
sort  of  ideal.  There  can  be  no  more  doubt 
of  the  merit  than  of  the  difficulty  of  this  way 
of  writing.  It  is  incomparably  the  liveliest 
and  most  instructive  method  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed ;  but  it  is  liable  to  faults  of  its  own, 
which,  in  our  own  generation,  are  aggravated 
by  the  special  personal  influence  and  example 
of  the  greatest  master  of  the  method, — Mr, 
Carlyle.  A  man  who  has  passed  much  time 
in  groping  about  amongst  forgotten  pam- 
phlets and  illegible  MSS.,  is  almost  certain  to 
fall  into  the  pardonable  error  of  exaggerating 
to  some  extent,  not  only  their  importance,  but 
the  vividness  and  value  of  his  own  conception 
of  the  period  and  of  the  persons  whose  affairs 
he  is  studying.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Carlyle 
himself  has  an  imagination  of  such  extraor- 
dinary power,  and  is  endowed  with  such  a 
marvellous  faculty  for  making  dry  bones  live, 
that  writers  of  a  similar  degree  of  industry 
and  intelligence  are  sometimes  seduced  into 
the  belief  that  dry  bones  are  naturally  nu- 
tritious, and  that  in  the  exposition  of  origi- 
nal authorities,  great  scenic  effects  are  de 
rigueur.  Mr.  Forster's  writings,  we  think, 
have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  this  cause. 
He  is,  perhaps,  too  fond  of  describing  scenes, 
'and  of  trying  to  realize  in  his  own  mind,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  the  descriptions 
of  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  and  his  other  authori- 
ties. He  has  also  a  way  of  occasionally  mak- 
ing use  of  sensation  headings  to  his  chapters. 
The  three  last,  for  instance,  in  the  life  of  Sir 
J.  Eliot  are  **  Appeal  to  later  Time," 
*»  Gleams  of  Hope,'*  **  Harshness,  Silence, 
and  Death  ;  "  and  the  style,  not  only  of  his 
sentences  but  of  his  chapters,  is  at  times 
somewhat  cumbrous.  These,  however,  are 
inconsiderable  faults.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  his  books  are  valuable 
and  permanent  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  They  throw 
more  light  on  the  real  character  of  that  great 
crisis  of  our  history,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  men  by  whom  its  issues  were  determined, 
than  any  of  the  common  books  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Hume  and  Lingard  give  mere  outlines ; 
Hallam  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a  lawyer  and 
moralist ;  and  Lord  •  Macaulay's  passion  in 
discussing  the  subject  was  equal  to  his  elo- 
quence and  picturesqueness.    On  the  whole,  of  I 
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books  sufficiently  detailed  to  coTer  the  whole 
subject  to  which  they  relate,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently select  to  be  interesting  reading,  hard- 
ly any  are  so  solid  and  trustworthy  as  those 
of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Forster. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  revolutionary  pe- 
riods, the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
is  the  most  interesting,  if  it  is  the  least  pic- 
turesque. When  war  begins,  and  the  par- 
tics  are  actually  at  issue,  anything  like  the 
discussion  or  development  of  political  princi- 
ples is  of  course  at  an  end ;  and  when  the 
fighting  is  over,  the  practical  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is  almost  always  a  questioo 
rather  of  power  than  of  principle.  It  is 
whilst  men  are  choosing  their  sides  and  de- 
veloping their  views  that  they  display  their 
own  characters  in  the  most  significant  and 
interesting  manner. 

The  civil  war  between  Charles  and  his 
parliament  formally  began  when  Sir  John 
Ilotham  refused,  to  permit  him  to  enter  Hull. 
It  was  imminent,  and  its  necessity  was  sub- 
stantially admitted  when  Charlea  left  Hamp- 
ton Court  for  the  north.  The  preceding  pe- 
riod may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of 
which  are  vecy  materially  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Forster 's  three  works.  The  first  period  ex- 
tends from  the  accession  of  Charles,  in  the 
spring  of  1625,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  third 
parliament,  just  four  years  afterwards,  io 
March,  1629  ;  the  second  period  extends  from 
1629  to  the  meeting  of  the  Short  Parliament, 
in  April,' 1640  ;  and  the  period  begins  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Short  Parliament,  and 
ends  with  the  commencement  of  boetilitlee, 
in  the  summer  of  1642.  It  is  to  the  first, 
and  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  of  these 
periods  that  the  life  of  Sir  John  Eliot  relates. 
He  was  born  at  Port  Eliot,  in  Cornwall,  on 
the  20th  April,  1590,  the  eldest  and,  as  it 
seems,  the  only  son  of  a  country  gentlemsn  of 
fortune  whose  family  had  been  settled  in  Com* 
wall  for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  and  after- 
wards, according  to  the  wise  practice  of  that 
age,  at  an  Inn  of  Court,  where  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  He  afterwards  appears  to  have 
travelled  abroad  in  the  company  of  George 
Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
and  in  1611  he  married.  He  sat  in  parlia- 
ment in  1614  and  between  1614  and  1619  be 
witnessed  several  remarkable  events,  espeoialiy 
the  execution  of  Raleigh,  on  •the  29th  Octo- 
ber, 1G19,— one  of  the  moet  in&noas  ads 
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perpetrated  by  the  wretched  founder  of  the 
wretched  line  of  the  Stuarts.  Mr.  Forster 
oan  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  th^t  the 
spectacle  of  the  base  sacrifice  of  the  life  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  his  day 
to  the  Spaniards  made  an  ineffiiceable  impres- 
sioQ  on  £liot*s  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons which  in  later  years  led  him  to  look 
upon  the  policy  of  which  the  Spanish  king- 
dom had  so  long  been  the  head  with  enmity  as 
unrelenting  as  it  was  well  founded. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1614,  Eliot  took  no 
other  part  than  that  of  a  spectator.     He  did 
not  sit  in  the  Parliament  of  1621.     His  first 
step  in  public  life  was  his  appointment  to  the 
Vice-Admiralty  of  Devonshire,  by  Villiers 
TTbikft  of  Buckingham,  then  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  England.    Hardly  any  part  of  Mr. 
Forster's  book   is  more  curious  than   that 
which  relates  to  the  duties  of  this    office ; 
and  none  gives  more  honorable  proof  of  the 
painful  and  laborious  diligence  with  which 
be  has  explored  every  source  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  his  hero's  life.     We   have 
become  so  much  accustomed  to  the  easy  and, 
to  to  speak,  noiseless  working  of  the  great 
wheels  of  government,  that  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  it  was  not  always  conducted  simply 
by  despatches,  account-books,  and  a  well-set- 
tled definite  routine.     With  us,  the  Admi- 
ralty is  an  office  with  a  regular  staff,  duly 
paid  once  a  quarter ;  and  whatever  may  be 
its  faults,  they  are  the  faults  of  an  office  ca- 
pable of  being  reformed  by  the  various  meth- 
ods which   parliament  and  the  newspapers 
have  invented  for  that  purpose.     In  the-days 
of  Charles  I.  matters  were  altogether  differ- 
ent.    The  lord  high  admiral   was  a  great 
officer,  with  rights  and  powers  of  the  most 
definite  personal  kind,  and   the  vice-admi- 
rals were  his  deputies  within  their  own  limits. 
Bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
are  perhaps  the  most  familiar  instances  in  the 
present  day  of  officials  of  the  old  kind,  who  had 
freehold  interests  in  their  offices,  and  lived, 
not  upon  salaries,  but  the  fees  and  other  prof- 
ile derived  from  them.     If  we   imagine  the 
basinese  of  any  great  department  of  govem- 
ment  to  be  conducted  by  a  man  with   the 
same  sort  of  interest  in  it  as  a  bishop  when 
there    were    no    ecclesiastical    commissions 
held  in  his  diocese,  and  subject  to  hardly  any 
other  control  than  that  of  the  courts  of  law, 
we  shall  get  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  position 
wbkb  a  great  official  held  under  Charles  I. 


It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  such  a  way  of  doing  business 
would  hold    out  irresistible  temptations   to 
every   kind  of  oppression  and  jobbery ;  and 
the  history  given  by  Mr.  Forster  of  Eliot's 
official  life  puts  this  fact  in  a  striking  light. 
Such  phrases  as  *'  corrupt,  oppressive,  and 
inefficient  "  run  lightly  over  the  tongue,  and 
leave  no  particular  impression  on  the  imagi- 
n-^tion.     The  history  of  Eliot  as  Vice- Admi- 
ral of  Devon  gives  us  a  definite  notion  of  their 
meaning.     Buckingham,  by  the  mere  private 
friendship  of  James- 1,  and  his  son  has  been 
raised,  whilst  still  quite  young,  to  the  offices 
of  lord    high    admiral,  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  (then  an  important  place),  and 
master  of  the  horse,  and  besides  all  this,  he 
was  virtually  prime  minister,  the  chief  ad- 
viser of  the  king  in   all  afiairs  of  ptate  and 
policy.     No  single  man  could  have  dincharged 
all  these  duties  without  the  help  of  a  genius 
to  which  Buckingham  had  not  the  faintest 
pretensions.     As  it  was,  his  functions  were 
jobbed  in  the  grossest  manner.      As   lord 
high  admiral,  it  was  his  duty  to  manage  the 
fleet,  and  especially  to  give  efficient  protection 
to  the  coasts  of  the  country  against  the  pira- 
cies which   in  those   days  were  at  least  as 
common  in  the  narrow  seas  as  they  ever  were 
in  the  Spanish  Main.     He  had  ample  means 
for  the  purpose  both  in  ships  and  men  ;  but 
so   grossly  was  the  duty  neglected  that    no 
part  of  the  country  which  the  pirates  could 
reach  was  safe.     **  Pirating,*'  says  Mr.  Fors- 
ter, **  had  become  ho  much  more  profitable 
than  honest  trading,  that  several  Englishmen 
actually  went  into  the  bu^ness,  turned  Tur- 
kish and   renegade,   and   lived  at  Tunis." 
The  priates  used  to  march  up  the  country, 
bum  villages,  and  carry  off  prisoners.    Sir 
William   Courtenay's  house  was  robbed  by 
pirates  from  Salcombe.     Pirates  carried  off 
one  hundred  prisoners   from   Baltimore,   in 
Ireland,  and  marched  them  in  chains  through 
France.    In  1625  the  pirates  carried  off  as 
many  as  twelve  hundred  persons  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  to  be 
sold  for  slaves ;  and  at  that  very  time  fleets 
**  lay  idle  in  their  harbors  in  the  Thames,  at 
Portsmouth,  and  elsewhere,  all  their  men  and 
provisions  being  on  board."    In  the  same 
year,  Eliot  held  an   Admiralty  sessions   at 
Plymouth,  and  sentenced  twenty-five  piratee 
to  be  hung,  of  whom  twenty  were  hung  ac- 
.cordingly.      There  was  thus  abundance  of 
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work  for  the  admiral  and  all  bis  substitutes,    between  the  succenire  kings  and  tbeir  ps^ 
A  single  instance  of  the  kind  of  way  in  which  j  liaments  was  as  to  the  degree  in  whidi  the 


it  was  done  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Forster  at  great 
but  not  unnecessary  length.  In  1623  a  pi- 
rate of  the  name  of  Nutt  had  been  for  three 
years  the  terror  of  the  Bristol  and  of  St. 
George's  Channels,  and  had  continually  plun- 
dered the  ships  of  all  nations.  He  had  thus 
obtained  the  means  of  buying  pardons,  which 
enabled  him  to  insult  the  very  persons  he  had 
plundered.  The  history  of  Eliot *s  attempts 
to  catch  him,  and  of  his  strange  negotiations 
with  hiin  in  the  course  of  the  a&ir,  is  too 
•  long  to  be  told  here  ;  but  the  short  result  of 
the  whole  is,  that  after,  by  infinite  trouble, 
Nutt  had  been  caught,  he  contrivied  not  only 
to  purchase  a  new  pardon,  but  also  to  trump 
ap  charges  of  connivance  and  corruption 
against  £liot,  for  which  he  was  confined  in 
the  Marshalsea,  and  subjected  to  a  proseeu- 


right  of  voting  money  and  making  laws  in- 
volved the  right  of  giving  effectual  advice  u 
to  the  management  of  political  affitira.  For 
a  great  length  of  time--oertainly  rinee  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.,  to  a  great  extent  rinoe 
the  date  of  Magna  Oharta  itself— the  ezola- 
eive  right  of  parliament  to  legislate  had  been 
fully  recognized.  To  use  Hallam^a  well- 
known  and  excellent  illustration,  no  Englisb 
king,  after  John,  would  ever  have  ventured, 
by  a  mere  act  of  prerogative,  to  torn  perjury 
into  felony.  In  general,  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  control  the  taxation  had  alao  been  «•» 
tablished,  and  to  a  certain  extent  thif  U 
course  drew  after  it  the  right  of  adviii4|g 
upon  and  interfering  with  the  course  of  tha 
foreign  policy.  Even  under  the  most  popa* 
lar  kings,  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  at- 


tion,  the  full  •injustice  and  vexatiousness  of   tended  with  a  good  deal  of  jealousy,  and 


which  may  be  learned  from  Mr.  Forster's  mi- 
nute account  of  it.  The  iniquity  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  public  business  wasc  hen  con- 
ducted is  emphatically  and  almost  dramati- 
cally illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  end 
of  nine  years,  Eliot  was  dying  in  a  State 
prison,  and  Nutt  was  in  command  of  a  fleet 
of  twenty-eight  sail,  which  chased  into  har- 
bor the  royal  squadron  sent  out  to  arrest  him. 
This  is  one  practical  illustration  of  what  was 
in  those  days  meant  by  corruption  and  insuffi- 
ciency. It  was  with  this  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  way  in  which  public  affitirs  were 
managed,  that  Eliot  took  his  seat  in  the  Par^ 
liament  of  1624, — the  last  parliament  sum- 
moned by  James  J. 

The  proceedings  of  this  and  of  the  three 
following  parliaments  resemble  each  other 
so  closely  that  there  is  some  degree  of  diffi- 
culty in  remembering  them  distinctly,  and 
in  keeping  separate  in  one's  own  mind  the 


never  formally  conceded ;  but  down  to  the 
accession  of  the  Stuarts,  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land had  contrived,  with  certain  exoeptions, 
to  carry  the  sympathy  of  the  country  with 
them.    In  the  great  events  of  our  history, 
the  people  went  heartily  with  their  sover- 
eigns.   It  was  so  in  the  wars  against  Wales 
and  Scotland,  in  the  wars  against  France, 
and  finally  in  the  Reformation.     When  all 
that  can  bo  said  against  Queen  Elixabeth 
(which  is  a  good  deal)  has  been  said,  one 
great  fact  still  remains.    She  and  her  father 
did  in  the  main  give  efibct  to  the  general  sen- 
timent of  the  nation  by  breaking  with  the 
pope,  establishing  a  National  Church,  and 
helping,  however  inefficiently  and  treacher- 
ously, the  Protestant  cause  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.    So  long  as  their  sovereigns  fulfilled 
this  condition,  parliament  gave  them  little 
trouble,  and,  indeed,  they  could  not  have  given 
them  much,  however  much  they  might  have 


parliament  which   impeached  Buckingham,-  wished  it,  so  long  as  the  general  sympathi 


the  parliament  in  which  the  Petition  of 
Right  was  passed,  and  the  parliament  in 
which  Finch,  the  speaker,  was  held  down  in 
his  chair  whilst  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
tested against  the  abuses  of  the  day.  There 
is,  however,  for  this  very  reason,  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  in  understanding  clearly 
what  were  the  leading  principles  of  all  these 
assemblies,  and  what  was  the  importance  of 
the  measures  which  they  took  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  tlie  country.  The 
great  question  which  was  always  at   issue 


of  the  country  went  with  the  policy  of  the 
sovereign.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  Ihaft 
the  idea,  with  which  we  are  so  fiimiliar  in  the 
present  day,  of  the  absolute  supremaoy  of 
law,  not  merely  over  private  but  especiallj 
and  perhaps  even  more  emphatically  OTsr 
public  men,  is  of  very  modem  date.  The  no- 
tion that  the  king's  power  was  an  awfni 
personal  attribute  derived  directly  firom  God« 
and  incapable  of  being  curtailed  by  any  hu- 
man power,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  ol 
all  men  till  very  lately  ;  and  it  oannot  bs 
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doubted  that  if,  in  a  contest  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  the  king  had  ever  happened 
to  be  on  the  popular  side,  the  parliament 
would  have  no  chance  against  him.  In  point 
of  fact  the  great  English  sovereigns  never  were 
and  never  had  cause  to  be  afraid  of  their 
parlianaents.  When  the  king  had  it  in  him  to 
lead,  the  parliaments  were  his  faithful,  devo- 
ted, and  enthusiastic  followers.  Kings  and 
parliaments  were  really  great  in  so  far  as  and 
because  they  entered  into  and  expressed  the 
deep  general  feelings  of  the  country  at  large  ; 
but  the  king  got  the  credit  of  the  common 
success,  and  the  parliaments  were  anxious  to 
give  it  him  in  the  fullest  measure.  In  the 
iirst  great  speech  that  ho  ever  mad^,  Eliot  ex- 
pressed this  with  much  nobility  of  thought 
and  language.  After  speaking  of  the  advice 
given  to  Henry  HI.  by  his  parliament,  he 
thus  proceeds : — 

**  Our  whole  story  seems  but  a  continual 
instance  of  this.  Our  acts  of  parliament 
have  ever  expressed  the  wisdom  and  excel- 
lences of  our  kings.  For  whosesoever  be  the 
labor,  the  honor  still  reflects  on  them,  and 
the  parliament  is  but  the  representative  body 
of  the  kingdom  by  contraction  drawn  into 
the  centre,  like  the  sun  taken  through  a 
glass  to  enforce  the  strength  and  heat  of  his 
rcflectimi ;  and  to  this  form  and  station  it  is 
not  of  itself  that  it  is  thus  moved  and  occa- 
sioned. Corpus  jacct  incrtc  [  ?  iners  ]  et  ces- 
saturum  si  nemo  movcat^  say  the  philosophers. 
The  body  is  dull  and  inapt  where  it  hath  not 
a  spirit  to  move  it.  Should  not  this  snirit  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  king  that  hath  called  us 
hither?  Are  not  his  faces  the  bc»ms  which 
through  this  perspective  the  parliament  are 
to  be  derived  to  the  life  and  benefit  of  the 
subjects  ?  Ilow,  then,  can  it  be  imagined  that 
we  should  attempt  against  him  by  whom  we 
are?  The  reason  of  sympathy  and  participa- 
tion, as  well  in  policy  as  in  nature,  holds 
inviolable.  Wliat  prejudice  or  injury  the 
king  shall  suffer  we  must  feel.  He  is  to  us, 
as  we  are  to  the  country,  our  very  self." 

'  Happily  for  the  English  nation,  it  has  the 
excellent  habit  of  not  Ixiing  satisfied  with  the 
highest  ideal,  unless  it  corresponds  with  the 
facts,  and  the  very  enthusiasm  which  Eliot 
and  his  contemporaries  felt  for  the  ideal  sov- 
ereign— the  true  representative  of  all  that  was 
best  and  highest  in  the  nation  at  large— made 
them  jealous  to  the  last  degree  of  his  per- 
formances. Let  him  really  represent  the 
nation,  and  he  should  be  repaid  with  boand« 
1ms  liberality  ;  but  he  must  not  only  be  in 


a  position  to  do  so,  but  he  must  actually 
do  it. 

It  was  here  that  the  real  seat  of  the  quar- 
rel between  the  Stuarts  and  their  parliaments 
was.  They  and  the  nation  wished  to  take 
different  roads.  Both  James  I.  and  Charles 
I.,  but  especially  Charles,  were  diametrically 
opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  nation  at  large. 
The  policy  on  which  the  English  people  were 
bent  was  the  support  of  the  Protestant  cause 
in  Germany  and  France,  and  opposition  to  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  also  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  high-handed  manner  in  which  the 
domestic  government  of  the  country  had 
long  been  carried  on. 

The  haughtiness  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
oppressions — sometimes  ornel  and  sometimes 
merely  meddlesome  and  vexatious — of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  encroachments 
of  Popery,  which  at  that  time  was  making 
one  of  those  rallies,  of  which  wo  see  a  speici- 
men  in  the  present  day,  and  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  favored  by  the  government,  had 
deeply  disgusted  and  alarmed  the  nation. 
These  were  the  main  subjects  of  complaint  in 
each  of  the  early  parliaments  of  Charles  I., 
and  it  was  the  policy  which  he  pursued 
respecting  them  that  in  course  of  time  pro- 
duced the  civil  war. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  in  observing 
upon  the  course  taken  by  Eliot  in  parliament, 
it  may  bo  convenient  to  remind  our  readers 
of  the  dates  and  order  of  succession  of  a  few 
well-known  events,  between  Eliot's  election 
in  1624  and  his  death  in  1632.  The  events 
themselves  are  intrinsically  well  known  to 
the  most  cursory  readers  of  English  history. 

Charles  I.  succeeded  his  father  March  27 • 
1625. 

His  first  parliament  was  summoned  May 
17,  1625,  and  sat  till  July  9,  when  it  was 
adjourned  to  Oxford.  It  sat  there  from  the 
1st  to  the  12th  of  August,  when  it  vras  dis- 
solved. 

The  object  of  this  parliament  was  to  get 
money  for  a  war  with  Spain.  It  granted 
tonnage  and  poundage  for  a  year  only. 

In  October,  1625,  an  exp^ition  sailed  to 
Cadiz,  which  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
scandalously  failed. 

In  February,  1626,  Charles  summoned  his 
second  parliament  which  impeached  fiuck- 
ingham.  For  the  part  which  he  took  in  this 
proceeding,  and  especially  for  the  Tehemence 
with  which  he  tammed  up  the  eaae,  Eliot 
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was  Bent  to  the  Tower  (May  11),  and  was 
released  (20th)  because  the  House  refused  to 
go  un  with  any  business  in  his  absence. 
This  parliament  was  dissolved  June  15. 

On  the  7th  October,  the  king  issued  a 
proclamation  for  a  forced  loan,  which  Eliot, 
amongst  others,  refused  to  pay.  He  was  for 
this  committed  to  the  Gate  House,  in  May, 
1627. 

In  June,  1G27,  Buckingham  sailed  on  the 
expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  which  failed 
miserably  before  November,  when  he  returned. 

In  1G28,  Charles  summoned  his  third  par- 
liament. It  sat  from  March  to  June.  In 
this  session  the  Petition  of  Right  was  passed  ; 
at  first  in  an  evasivo,  and  afterward  in  the 
usual  and  customary  form. 

On  the  23d  August,  in  the  same  year, 
Buckingham  was  murdered  at  Portsmouth. 

In  February,  1629,  the  third  parliament 
held  its  second  session.  On  the  2d  March, 
Eliot  denounced  the  policy  of  the  bishops 
and  Weston,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  was 
stopped  by  Finch,  the  speaker.  Finch  tried 
to  rise  and  adjourn  the  House,  but  was  held 
in  his  chair  by  Holies  and  others.  Strong 
resolutions  against  arbitrary  taxation  were 
passed,  and  the  parliament  was  next  day  dis. 
solved. 

Proceedings  were  immediately  taken  against 
Eliot  and  others  for  this  proceeding, — as  for 
a  riot.  After  many  delays,  Eliot  received 
judgment  of  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure  on  the  12th  February,  1630,  and 
died  in  confinement  in  the  Tower  in  Novem- 
ber, 1632. 

These  are  the  principal  dates  in  Eliot's 
career,  and  they  will  be  useful  in  considering 
its  general  quality. 

Fur  suflBciently  obvious  reasons,  foreign 
policy  was  the  first  point  on  which  the  deep- 
seated  antagonism  between  the  king  and  his 
people  showed  itself.  As  matters  then  stood, 
the  king  might,  if  he  had  been  prudent,  have 
governed  almost  without  a  parliament,  so 
long  as  he  abstained  from  interfering  in  for- 
eign alTairs  ;  but  the  struggles  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  were  then  not  much  less  in- 
teresting than  the  American  civil  war  is  at 
this  moment,  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  of  far  more  immediate  and  practical  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  England.  Prot- 
estantism was  still  half  independent  in 
France ;  and  its  existence  appeared  to  hang 
in  the  balance  in  Germany.    The  Stuarts 


were  not,  and  hardly  pretended  to  be,  friendi 
to  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  the  influeiitt 
of  *'  that  pernicious  woman,*'  as  Hallam  calk 
Queen  Henrietta,  was  strong  in  itself,  and 
was  no  doubt  supposed  by  the  public  to  be 
even  stronger  than  it  was  ;  and  whaterer  iti 
strength  may  have  been,  it  was  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  tyranny.  Charles  either 
could  not  or  would  not  cordially  assist  hit 
brother-in-law  in  the  Palatinate ;  and  hefint 
supplied  Richelieu  with  ships  against  Ro- 
chelle,  and  then,  when  forced  into  a  sort  of 
attempt  to  assist  the  Rochellers,  conducted 
it  with  a  mixture  of  perfidy  and  imbecility 
which  covered  the  nation  with  disgrace. 

This  foreign  policy  formed  one  great  sub- 
ject of  Eliot's  complaints ;  but  it  was  closely 
connected  with  the  far  more  impressive  chai]gs 
of  favoring  Popery  at  home.  It  is,  perbapt, 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
time,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  espe- 
cially throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  accusation  that  the  king  fla- 
vored Popery  was  the  most  prominent,  the 
most  dangerous,  and  the  most  effective  of  all 
that  were  brought  against  him.  It  is  one 
main  topic  in  almost  every  one  of  Eliot^s 
speeches,  in  each  of  the  parliaments  in  which 
he  sat.  The  chief  overt  acts  charged  against 
Charles  were  the  laxity  with  which  he  exe- 
cuted the  penal  law  against  Roman  Catholics ; 
the  alterations  which  his  ecclesiastical  minis- 
ters, and  especially  Laud,  introduced  into  the 
English  ritual,  and  the  harshness  with  which 
they  strained  to  tho  very  utmost  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  church  through  the  agency  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  To  these  definite  acts 
was  added  a  sense  of  suspicion  and  unessi^ 
ness  created  by  the  impression  that  Popery 
was  gaining  ground,  and  that  cooversions  to 
it  were  becoming  common. 

The  behavior  of  Eliot  and  his  contempora- 
ries on  this  subject  has  great  interest,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  day.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  great  use,  or,  at  least,  one 
great  use,  which  the  first  champions  of  oar 
political  liberty  wished  to  make  of  their  lib- 
erty was  persecution.  Even  in  the  present 
day  it  is  a  constant  topic  of  Roman  OathoUo 
controversialists,  that  the  guilt  of  perseoutioo . 
is  equally  shared  between  the  two  creeds ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  an  effective  taunt  to  saj  that  a 
man  who  was  beyond  all  question  himaolf  a . 
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martyr  to  liberty  would,  if  he  had  been 
able,  havo  martyred  every  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who  celebrated  moss  in  England.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  what  in  those 
days  was  the  nature  of  the  conflict  between 
Protestant  and  Papist.  There  was,  or  had 
lately  been,  open  war  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe  between  the  tw€i  creeds, — the 
avowed  object  of  the  Catholic  powers  being 
to  crush  Protestantism  in  their  own  domin- 
ions, and  in  all  other  dominions  which  they 
oould  overpower.  The  Spanish  Armada  was 
then  a  recent  event ;  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
was  in  full  progress.  It  was  not  half  over 
'  when  Eliot  died.  The  great  contemporary 
event  in  French  politics  was  the  taking  of 
Rochelle.  The  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  constantly  disturbed  by  popish  plots. 
In  a  word,  the  struggle  between  Protestant 
and  Papist  was  all-pervading  and  all-ex- 
hausting, and  was  a  strufrglc,  in  the  coarsest 
and  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  conducted 
by  main  force  in  its  roost  terrible  forms.  Nor 
was  this  surprising  or  unnatural.  The  Ro- 
mish Church  viewed  the  barte  belief  of  Prot- 
estantism as  at  once  a  sin  and  a  crime,  deserv- 
ing a  painful  death  here  and  eternal  tortures 
hereafter ;  and  the  kings  and  priests  who 
held  and  acted  on  that  opinion  were  no 
doubt  perfectly  consistent.  If  it  is  true  that 
God  established  an  infallible  spiritual  author- 
ity to  teach  the  world  the  most  important  of 
all  truths,  and  if  it  is  also  true  that  he  com- 
missioned temporal  rulers  to  exercise  coercive 
power  over  their  sulyccts  and  for  the  good  of 
their  subjects,  it  appears  to  follow  clearly 
that  the  temporal  power  cannot  do  a  greater 
ecrvice  to  their  subjects  than  that  of  compel- 
ling them  to  obey  the  infallible  spiritual 
power  ;  nor  can  tliey  owe  to  God  any  higher 
duty  than  that  of  obeying  that  spiritual  pow- 
er themselves,  protecting  its  interests,  and 
carrying  out  the  commands  which  it  issues 
reepecting  matters  within  its  own  province, 
thA  extent  and  limits  of  which  can,  of  course, 
be  defined  only  by  itself.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  distinction  b<?tween  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, like  the  dintinction  between  religious  and 
•ecnlar,  is  arbitrary,  and  rests  on  no  substan- 
tial difference.  If  the  pope  has  the  attributes 
which  he  claims,  we  ought  all  to  be  at  his 
feet  in  every  relation  of  life.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  was  far  better  understood 
and  far  more  strongly  felt  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  aa  a  natural  conaequeQce  the  oon- 


flict  between  the  two  parties  was  far  more 
bitter  and  thorough-going.  The  fierce  legis- 
lation against  the  Papists  in  England  was  but 
a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  contest  which  might 
at  any  time  arise,  and  which  did  occasional- 
ly break  out  to  die  away  again,  between  the 
English  nation  and  the  leading  Romish  pow- 
ers. It  was  after  all  the  natural  resource  of 
a  rough  and  peremptory  age,  in  which  men 
were  accustomed  to  go  straight  to  their  objects 
with  little  regard  to  each  other's  feelings. 
We  can  hardly  estimate  the  state  of  things  at 
the  time  sufficiently  well  to  say  what  degree 
of  restraint  might  justifiably  have  been  im- 
posed on  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their 
priests.  No  doubt  the  particular  laws  actu- 
ally passed  were,  like  all  the  penal  legislation 
of  the  period,  scandalously  harsh  and  cruel : 
but  in  an  age  in  which  no  one  objected  to 
hanging  thieves,  it  was  natural  enough  to  be 
cruel  in  the  matter  of  religious  persecution. 

However  this  may  be,  one  point  is  perfect- 
ly clear.  Eliot  and  his  associates  were  ab- 
solutely and  entirely  right  in  believing  with 
all  their  souls  that  by  its  very  nature  and  es- 
sence Popery  was  altogether  opposed  to  lib 
erty,  and  even  to  government  by  anything 
which  really  deserved  to  <be  cailled  a  law.  A 
fashion  has  sprung  up  in  the  present  day 
amongst  those  neo- Catholics,  whose  opinions 
would  strangely  scandalize  their  spiritual  an- 
cestors, of  crediting  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  tfie  growth  of  freedom.  The  liberties  of 
England,  it  is  said,  were  founded  long  before 
the  Reformation,  and  are  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  ecclesiastics ;  and  in  the  present 
day  the  pope  represents  the  power  of  the  con- 
science, in  opposition  to  brute-force,  which  is 
represented  by  the  civil  magistrate. 

This  is  one  of  those  half-truths  which  au- 
thors who  have  more  dexterity  and  subtil ty 
than  power  are  in  the  habit  of  working  up 
into  more  or  less  attractive  sophisms.  No 
doubt  the  mediseval  clergy  were  often  op- 
posed to  the  difierent  governments  of  Europe, 
just  as  the  Irish  clergy  are  opposed  in  tlio 
present  day  to  the  English  Government.  No 
doubt  they  were  often  right  in  their  opposi- 
tion, and  helped  to  obtain  great  public  ad- 
vantages. No  doubt,  also,  they,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  an  invisible  and  unearthly 
power,  were  often  able  to  check  brute  force. 
But  the  issue  raised  at  the  Reformation  was, 
whether  they  and  the  body  to  which  they 
belonged,  were  the  infaUible  and  ezcluaiTO 
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agents  and  rcpreecntatives  of  this  unseen 
power,  and  of  the  great  moral  principles  es- 
tablished by  thtrt  power  for  the  regulation  of 
human  conduct.  Were  tVej,  in  fact,  in 
matters  moral  and  spiritual  to  be  the  masters 
of  the  world?  Was  the  State  based  merely 
on  force,  or  had  it  its  own  moral  and  spirit- 
ual attribu  tes  ?  'Was  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land— king,  lords,  and  commons — consci- 
entiously obliged  to  bow  to  the  clergy  and  to 
the  pope  in  things  spiritual,  or  had  it  the 
right,  and  was  it  under  the  obligation,  of 
ordering  in  its  own  fashion  the  afiiiirs  of  this 
realm,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  and  of 
declaring,  for  instance,  to  what  extent  opin- 
ion should  be  free,  to  what  extent  it  should 
be  restrained,  on  what  terms  benefices  should 
be  held,  and  the  like  ?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions then  at  issue  between  the  pope  and  the 
king,  and  in  a  somewhat  different  shape  they 
are  still  at  issue.  If  the  Romish  doctrine  b 
the  true  one,  the  State  has  no  moral  charac- 
ter ;  it  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  high- 
er and  more  sacred  functions  of  life.  Mar- 
riage, for  instance,  education,  public  worship, 
— all  that  relates  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
relations  of  men, — ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  clergy,  and  surrendered  to  them  by  the 
State.  The  State  should  be  contented  with 
making  railways  and  commercial  treaties, 
firing  heavy  cannon  at  armor  plates  and  de- 
ciding upon  the  merits  of  conflicting  schemes 
of  taxation,  or  the  law  of  bankruptcy  or  real 
property.  It  may  also  hang  and  imprison  ; 
but  if  the  criminaPs  heart  is  to  be  touched, 
or  if  the  growth  of  criminal  dispositions  is 
to  be  checked,  *•  she,"  the  Church,  must  be 
called  in  and  have  absolute  command.  It 
was  against  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity — a  view  which  would 
take  from  patriotism  its  only  attractions  for 
a  reasonable  man — that  the  great  statesmen, 
of  whom  Eliot  was  one,  utterly  revolted. 
Whether  the  measures  by  which  they  wished 
to  check  it  were  wise  and  humane  is  another 
question  ;  but  England  will  cease  to  be  Eng- 
land, or  Popery  to  be  Popery,  when  the  ob- 
ject itself  is  considered  as  anything  else  than 
high,  glorious,  and  essential  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  very  curious  question,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  it  is  one  on  which  the  truth  has  not 
yet  been  fully  brought  out,  whether  Charles 
I.  and  his  court  really  and  in  their  hearts  fa- 
vored Popery.      Our  own  oonjecture— it  is 
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little  more — would  be  that  they  did  not,  tbtl 
Charles,  like  his  father,  wanted  to  be  pope 
himself,  and  that  Laud  an(}  other  of  the  High 
Church  party  would  mnoh  have  prelnred 
that  arrangement.  Though  the  fiict  has  not 
been  much  noticed,  it  is  nevertheless  tni« 
that  there  was  a  strong  tinge  of  what  would 
now  be  called  rationalism  amongst  the  king*t 
party, — a  way  of  thinking,  towards  some 
forms  of  which,  at  least,  Laud,  with  all  his 
abject  superstitions,  had  a  certain  leaning. 
It  is  a  very  significant  fieust  that  Charles  and 
Laud  highly  honored  Chillingworth,  whose 
great  book,  as  Hallam  observes,  asserted  al* 
most  for  the  first  time  a  **  principle  which 
the  zeal  of  the  early  reformers  had  rendered 
them  unable  to  perceive,  and  for  want  of 
which  the  adversary  bad  perpetually  diseom* 
fited  them ;  namely,  that  the  errors  of  con- 
scientious men  do  not  forfeit  the  favor  of 
God.'*  Indeed,  there  is  a  natural  ooDnection 
between  liberalism  and  the  high  Anglioan 
theory  which  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  traditions  of  the  early  church.  These 
can  of  course  be  ascertained  only  by  learning 
and  criticism  ;  and  thus  learning  and  criti- 
cism become  the  tests  to  which  theology  is 
ultimately  referred.  It  must,  however,  be 
owned  that  this  tendency  is  very  remote,  and 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  traditionary  theory 
tends  rather  to  silliness  and  snperstitioii 
than  to  that  latitude  or  breadth  which  is  so 
strangely  made  a  reproach  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  relation  of 
Charles  I.  to  liberalism,  and  whatever  maj 
have  been  the  character  and  policy  of  the 
penal  laws,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fitet 
that,  in  setting  them  aside,  Ciiarles  showed 
his  disregard  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  liis 
contempt  for  public  feeling.  Whether  thej 
were  good  or  bad,  they  were  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  ought  either  to  have  been  enforoed 
or  repealed. 

Charles's  tamperings  with  the  law  in  this 
particular  were  but  one  small  specimen  of  his 
disposition  to  tamper  with  all  laws.  On 
looking  over  the  leading  events  of  his  reign, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in  bis  own 
heart  he  utterly  repudiated  and  rebelled 
against  the  notion  that  the  national  will 
ought  to  determine  the  general  course  of 
public  affairs ;  and  that  ho  believed,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  he  wis 
the  lawful  master  of  the  nation's  destiny, 
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and  that  every  restraint  put  upon  him  by 
parliament  waB  a  restraint  opposed  to  that 
higher  law  by  which  everything  ought  to  be 
measured  ;  namely,  his  own  will.  The  great 
merit  of  Eliot  in  his  day,  as  it  was  tbc  merit 
of  his  successors  at  a  later  period,  was,  that 
they  so  far  mastered  the  superstitious  rever- 
ence with  which  the  common  opinion  of  the 
time  invested  the  king  as  to  come  by  degrees 
to  recognize  the  fact,  and  to  act  upon  it  when 
it  was  once  fully  recognized.  Each  of  Mr. 
F(>rstcr'8  books  offers  detailed  evidence  in 
support  of  this  proposition.  The  great  car- 
dioal  illustrations  of  it  are  so  strong  that 
it  may  be  enough  to  allude  to  them  in  a  very 
few  words. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  second  parlia- 
ment, and  just  before  the  expedition  to  the 
Isle  of  Uhec,  Eliot,  with  many  others,  was 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the 
forced  loan.  This  led  to  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  great  provision  of  which  was  a 
decl:iration  of  the  unlawfulness  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment.  Charles  I.  first  begged  the 
Commons  not  to  pass  the  bill,  and  asked 
them  to  '*  rcet  upon  his  royal  word  and 
prumisc,  which  he  assured  them  should  be 
really  and  royally  performed.*'  When  the 
House  rcfuHcd  to  accept  this  most  unreason- 
able request.  Charles  passed  the  petition  in 
an  unusual  and  evasive  form.  He  then,  in 
ordtT  to  get  tlie  money  which  was  the  consid- 
eration for  it,  passed  it  in  the  usual  and 
proper  form.  He  then  caused  the  copies 
printed  for  publication  to  be  printed  in  the 
tirnt  form  ;  and  when,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  Eliot  and  others  were  ar- 
rented  in  the  plainest  violation  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  lli<;ht,  his  attorney-geneml,  Heath, 
argued  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that  the 
Petition  of  Ri;;iit  was  not  a  law  at  all,  and 
that  though  it  was  for  the  honor  of  the  king 
to  olwtrve  it,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people 
not  to  stretch  it  Ixjyond  the  words  and  inten- 
tions of  the  king.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
more  complicated,  deliberate,  and  aggravated 
perfidy  and  falsehood. 

Charles's  conduct,  however,  on  every  occa- 
sion was  of  the  same  kind.  He  was  utterly 
regardless  of  law  :  his  parasites  flattered  him 
by  reviling  it.  Mr.  Forster's  industry  has 
produced  one  proof  of  this,  which,  though 
not  of  much  intrinsic  importance,  illustrates 
with  singular  force  the  character  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  in  those  times  pervaded  the 


court.  A  wretched  man  of  the  name  of  Bagg, 
who,  amongst  other  iniquities,  victualled  the 
Cadiz  expedition  with  food  so  bad  that  it 
I  bred  a  pestilence  in  the  fleet,  was  one  of 
.  Eliot's  most  malignant  and  persevering  en- 
emies. Mr.  Forster  has  extracted  from  the 
State  Paper  Office  details  upon  his  compli- 
cated iniquities  too  abundant  and  various  to 
be  here  described.  In  the  course  of  them  he 
was  instrumental  in  Eliot's  committal  to 
prison  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  forced 
loan.  Eliot  sent  a  petition  to  the  king  justi- 
fying his  conduct,  and  exposing  the  illegality 
of  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. In  the  course  of  this  he  appealed  to 
Magna  Charta,  upon  which  Bagg  makes  the 
following  profound  observations :  **  Our 
chronicles  note  that  Henry  III.  being  pressed 
by  his  mutinous  barons  to  grant  them  their 
liberties,  which  they  themselves  had  with  a 
high  hand  extorted  from  King  John,  and 
propounded  to  him,  the  moderation  and 
equanimity  of  the  king,  terrified  by  his  fa- 
ther's example,  peacefully  finished  the  oon- 
t«nti(»i.  And  so  no  doubt  Edward  I.,  terri- 
fied both  by  the  example  of  his  father,  Henry 
III.,  and  his  grandfather.  King  John,  did  for 
his  own  quiet  and  subjects'  safeguard  grant 
the  people  that  which  ho  durst  not  deny.'* 
Magna  Charta,  thus  extorted,  appeared  to 
Bagg  a  very  poor  thing.     He  says, — 

<*  The  excommunication  and  curses  de- 
nounced against  all  that  violate  these  laws  is 
a  terrible  thunderbolt  to  the  petitioners'  con- 
science !  Why  rather  fears  he  not  the  curses 
of  Pope  Innocent  in  conscience  of  the  royal 
wrongs  denounced  against  all  the  procurers 
of  such  laws,  and  especially  the  Magna  Char- 
ta, which,  though  Eliot  so  magnifies,  yet  we 
shall  find  it  abortive  in  the  birth  and  growth. 
For  it  was  not  originally  freely  and  regally 
granted,  nor  (if  the  petitioner  would  have 
dealt  candidlv  in  his  allegation)  so  voluntarily 
confirmed.  The  beginning  was  in  Henry  I.^ 
time,  who  was  but  a  usurper  upon  the  right 
of  Robert,  his  elder  brother  ;  and  to  establish 
himself  in  that  usurpation  did  by  it  currj 
favor  with  the  nobles  and  smooth  the  people,  ^ 
— a  low  thing  in  a  king !  Wherein  he 
granted  avray  peradventurc  some  of  his  regal* 
ity  to  them,  lest  they  should  assist  in  taking 
away  all  from  him.  And  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  Magna  Charta,  King  John  having 
as  cracked  a  title  as  Henry  I.  had,  and  the 
same  policy  in  selling  his  regality.  For  be- 
ing environed  with  a  rebellious  army  in  the 
meadows  of  Staines,  he  was  forced  by  a  strong 
hand  to  grant  the  Magna  Charta  de  Foresti, 
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which  fjrante,  as  aforesaid,  were  admitted  bv 
Pope  Innocent.  Nor  yet  was  the  Magna 
Cbnrta  thus  extorted  a  law  till  the  52d  year 
of  Henry  III.,  neither  was  it  then  so  freely 
enacted  by  the  royal  assent,  which  is  the 
form  and  life  of  a  law,  as  wrung  out  by  the 
long  bloody  and  civil  wars  of  those  never- to- 
be-honored  barons  !  Yet  was  posterity  loath 
to  forego  the  price  of  so  much  blood,  by  them 
called  liberty  ;  as  it  feared  (through  due  re- 
venge) that  every  act  of  their  prince,  whom 
they  had  justly  provoked,  woula  lead  to  their 
bondage.  Yet  since  have  many  a  pious 
prince  suffered  them  to  enjoy  an  equal  liberty 
under  it,  pveserving  to  every  man  bis  own 
vine.  But  it  never  has,  now  especially,  by  a 
single  hair  made  a  chain  to  bind  the  king 
from  doing  anything,  and  a  key  to  admit  the 
vassal  to  everything." 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  extract 
this  passage  at  full  length,  because  it  shows 
the  sort  of  sentiments  which  found  favor  with 
Charles  and  his  favorite  Buckingham,  to 
whom  this  precious  composition  waa  ad- 
dressed. Bagg,  no  doubt,  knew  the  sort  of 
topics  which  would  please  his  patron,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  unscru- 
pulous jobbers  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  this  paper  that  what  the  court  really 
enjoyed  was  to  hear  Magna  Charta  abused  as 
a  more  abortion,  an  illegal  encroachment  on 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  sovereign  to 
be  absolute  master  of  the  person  and  proper- 
ty of  his  subjects. 

The  bitter  personal  enmity  with  which 
Eliot  was  pursued  by  the  court  on  every  oc- 
casion is  a.  further  illustration  of  this.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  second  and 
third  parliaments,  a  commission  against  £liot 
was  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
charges  against  him  founded  on  his  discharge 
of  his  Admiralty  functions.  Bagg  was  one 
of  the  principal  agents  in  this  commission, 
and  Mr.  Forster  has  painfully  unravelled  the 
obscure  iniquities  of  which  he  and  bis  associ- 
ates were  guilty.  They  enable  eyery  one  to 
understand  the  dread  of  parliaments  which 
spread  downwards  from  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham to  the  very  lowest  agents  of  tyranny. 
This  was  a  comparatively  unimportant  mat- 
ter. Eliot's  treatment  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  third  parliament,  was  perhaps  the 
most  scandalous  transaction  of  tho  whole  of 
Charles's  reign.  He  and  his  colleagues  were 
imprisoned  contrary  to  law.  They  were 
shifted  from  prison  to  prison  in  order,  by  a 
contemptible  quibble,  to  keep  them  in  prison 
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throughout  the  Long  Vacation.  The  jodget 
were  tampered  with  in  various  ways  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  bailed ;  and  when  at 
last  the  monstrous  sentence  of  impriaonmeni 
during  the  king's  pleasure  had  been  pasMd 
upon  Eliot,  he  was  rigorously  kept  in  jail 
till  he  died,  although  Charles  I.  knew  that 
the  imprisonment,  if  persisted  in,  would 
cause  his  death, — conduct  towards  a  political' 
enemy  which  approaches  to  the  guilt  of  wil- 
ful murder. 

Apart  from  the  light  which  it  throws  apon 
the  political  affairs  of  the  time,  there  are  in 
Eliot's  life  many  matters  of  personal  interest. 
His  private  character  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  winning  and  noble.  His  fiunily 
affairs  gave  him  much  trouble  and  anxiety. 
He  lost  his  wife  in  July,  1628,  and  her  la- 
ther took  charge  of  bis  family  during  his 
frequent  absences  from  home.  His  letters 
upon  this  subject  are  very  interesting ;  and 
there  are  others,  especially  some  written  to 
Hampden  during  his  last  imprisonment, 
which  give  a  most  touching  picture  of  the 
kindly  tLoughtfulness  and  grave  afieotion 
which  were  marked  features  in  the  character 
of  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  day. 
One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  intei^ 
course  between  Hampden  and  Eliot  is  the  ex- 
treme courtliness  of  their  language  to  each 
other.  If  Hampden  has  occasion  to  find  the 
slightest  fault  in  tho  work  which  Eliot  was 
writing,  and  on  which  he  asked  his  opinion, 
he  seems  almost  overpowered  with  a  npUoD 
of  his  own  audacity,  and  hardly  ventures  to 
express  what  he  thinks.  Many  things  in  the 
literature  of  that  period  show  a  degree  of 
anxiety  to  avoid  offence,  and  to  smooth  down 
harsh  sayings  or  harsh  conduct,  which  im- 
plies that  it  was  am  ago  when  harsh  conduct 
was  often  necessary,  and  when  men  had  be- 
come unusually  sensitive.  Nothing  shows 
the  substantial  tranquillity  of  our  own  age 
more  conclusively  than  the  freedom  with 
which  people  speak  and  write  of  each  other, 
and  the  plainness  with  which  they  speak 
their  minds. 

One  of  the  oddest  things  in  Mr.  Forster** 
book  is  his  account  of  a  proposal  made  to 
Eliot  by  an  acquaintance — not  appareotlj* 
particularly  intimate  with  him  —  within 
three  months  of  Lady  Eliot's  death.  He 
writes  to  say  that  **  it  cannot  but  bo  tedionc 
and  solitary  for  you,  having  had  so  loving  and 
comfortable  a  companion,  now  to  be  alooe.*' 
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He  then  adds  that  ho  **  did  know  a  widow 
«rhoee  husband  died  much  about  the  same 
tim^  that  the  worthy  Lady  Eliot  did."  She 
was  rich,  pretty,  and  under  thirty.  As  yet 
**  she  was  free  and  intended  to  keep  so," 
though  she  was  *'  already  solicited  by  men  of 
great  birth  and  worth.''  He  had  already 
made  overtures  to  her  on  Eliot's  behalf 
tbroagh  a  common  friend,  and  if  Eliot  liked 
to  go  on  with  the  matter,  he  should  be  most 
bappy  to  do  his  best.  Several  letters  passed 
on  the  subject ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
filiot  would  give  himself  no  trouble  about  it, 
and  would  not  even  come  up  to  London  to  see 
about  it,  and  in  a  few  months  Mrs.  Bennett 
became  Lady  Finch,  the  wife  of  Sir  Hencage 
Finch,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  owner,  as  Mr.  Forster  tells  us, 
of  the  house  and  grounds  which  afterwards 
became  Kensington  Palace  and  Gardens.  It 
appears  that  she  chose  her  husband  out  of  no 
Urn  than  ten  suitors,  whose  names  are  all 
given  by  Mr.  Forster  :  iit  such  a  premium 
flood  a  rich  widow  in  the  year  1G29  ! 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Eliot  occurred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  long  interval  which 
passed  between  the  dissolution  of  the  third 
parliament,  and  the  assembly  of  the  fourth  or 
Short  Parliament,  which  was  speedily  suc- 
ceeded by  the  most  famous  of  all  representa- 
tive assemblies.  This  interval  Mr.  Forstcr's 
inquiries  leave  untouched.  Let  us  hope  that 
be  may  find  time  and  inclination  to  write 
something  which  would  till  up  the  gap. 
There  are  plenty  of  subjects.  What,  for  in- 
ttaoce,  could  be  more  attractive  or  instructive 
tbao  a  life  of  Strafford  to  match  the  life  of 
Sir  John  Eliot?  In  a  vague,  general  way  we 
all  know  something  of  the  main  features  of 
tbe  life  of  the  Great  Earl.  That  he  was 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  North  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  that  he  was  the 
great  counsellor  of  the  king  in  all  his  des- 
potic purposes ;  that  he  earned,  by  many  acts 
of  power  and  oppression,  the  tremendous  fate 
wbicb  overtook  him,  are  sufficiently  notori- 
oos  fiu^  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  know  this  in 
tbc  TSgae,  general  way  in  which  wo  learn 
tbem  from  common  books  of  history,  and 
qoits  another  to  know  the  story  as  Mr.  For- 
ster would  tell  it ;  to  know  in  detail  all  • 
about  tbc  Council  of  the  Nurth,  its  ways  of 
proceeding,  its  objects,  origin,  and  practical ' 
It  would  altfo  be  matu>r  of  the  high- ' 

( iDterest  to  know  how  Strafford  governed , 
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Ireland,  and  specifically  what  advice  he  gave 
to  the  king,  when  and  why  he  gave  it,  what 
was  the  exact  nature  of  that  scheme  of  Thor- 
ough on  which  he  corresponded  so  frequently 
with  Laud,  and  what  in  practice  were  its 
chances  of  success.  All  this,  together  with 
a  better  account  of  his  trial  than  is  to  be  had 
from  common  histories,  would  make  up  a  no- 
ble subject,  which  no  one  could  handle  with 
better  effect  than  Mr.  Forster.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  State  Paper  Offiets  properly 
examined,  to  say  nothing  of  those  private 
repositories  of  papers  which  are  so  often  to 
be  found  by  wialous  inquirers,  would  yield 
up  to  his  experienced  hands  a  rich  store  of 
secrets  which  it  woul(^  bo  most  interesting  to 
see  revealed. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  work,  we  must 
pass  on  to  Mr.  Forster's  account  of  the  Grand 
Uemonstrance,  merely  mentioning,  in  jmnwing, 
the  names  of  the  remarkable  events  which 
occurred  in  the  interval  of  nine  years,  during 
which  Charles  tried  to  govern  without  a  par- 
liament. The  general  character  of  the  govern- 
ment was  the  same  as  it  had  hithtrto Iven, 
or,  indeed,  was  ratlier  an  exaggeration  of  the 
course  of  conduct  which  had  occasioned  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  Star  Chamber  was  more 
cruel  and  oppressive  than  ever ;  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  gave  constantly  increasing  of- 
fence ;  and  the  forced  loans  and  other  impo- 
sitions were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
monstrous  imposition  of  ship-money.  Mr. 
Forster  tells  us  that  the  chief  regular  s^mroe 
of  the  kinp's  income,  during  these  years,  was 
the  revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which 
he  kept  in  his  own  hands.  When  the  gov- 
ernment was  ^carried  on  in  this  spirit,  and 
when  such  a  counsellor  as  Strafford  was  con- 
certing with  Laud  the  scheme  of  Thorougli, 
their  slang  phrase  or  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  old  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  Charles  delibemteiy 
intended  to  make  himself  absolute  and  to  re- 
duce this  country  to  the  level  of  government  to 
which  so  many  continental  nations  had  then 
fallen,  and  from  which  they  are  now  trying  to 
raise  themselves  with  difficulty  and  danger 
enough.  The  attempt  to  force  the  liturgy  on 
the  Scotch  happily  brought  matters  to  a  crisis, 
and  compelled  the  king,  after  trying  every 
kind  of  device  to  avoid  the  evil  day,  to  cill 
the  parliament,  which  met  on  the  13th  April, 
I04O,  and  vras  dissolved  in  the  following 
month,  because  thej  stood  stiffly  on  the  rule 
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that  grievances  must  precede  supply,  and 
proposed  to  take  measures  against  the  oolieo> 
tion  of  ship-money  before  granting  subsidies. 
For  a  few  months  longer  the  king  was  able 
to  struggle  through  his  difficulties ;  but  in 
November,  1640,  the  Long  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  its  measures  form  on  the  whole  the 
most  remarkable  series  of  events  in  our  hia- 
tory.  They  arc  so  well  known  that  the  barest 
mention  of  them  is  enough.  They  passed 
the  Triennial  Bill.  They  declared  ship-money 
to  be  illegal.  They  destroyed  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, and  the  Court  of  H'gh  Commission,  and 
other  illegal  tribunals,  especially  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  and  the  Council  of  Wales. 
They  reduced  the  forests  to  their  proper 
size ;  and  they  impeached  Stra£^rd,  and 
finally  took  his  life  by  the  Bill  of  Attainder. 
Of  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  all  these  meas- 
ures, except  the  last,  no  one  can  doubt ;  and 
as  to  the  execution  of  Strafford,  there  is  so 
much  room  for  a  faTorable  judgment  that 
Lord  Macaulay  pronounced  for  it,  whilst 
llnllam  did  not  pronounce  against  it.  His 
opinion,  from  which  probably  few  competent 
judp;es  will  dissent,  is  that  Strafford  deserved 
his  death,  though  there  is  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  tiie  means  by  which  it 
was  inflicted  on  him.  The  Grand  Remon- 
strance forms  the  next  memorable  proceeding 
after  Strafford's  execution ;  and  it  is  to  the 
illustration  of  its  history  that  Mr.  Forster 
has  devoted  the  first  of  the  volumes  which 
we  now  proceed  to  notice. 

His  great  authority  both  for  this  volume 
and  for  that  which  relates  to  the  arrest  of  the 
five  members,  is  the  MS.  Journal  of  Sir  SI 
monds  D'Ewes, — a  document  which  others, 
and  especially  Mr,  Carlyle,  had  referred  to 
before  him,  but  which  Mr.  Forster  had  the 
credit  of  studying  for  the  first  time  in  its 
integrity.  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewcs  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  six  clerks,  and  had  been  edu- 
cated for  the  bar.  llis  tastes  led  him  to 
Btudy  records  and  antiquities,  which  he  calls 
''  the  most  ravishing  and  satisfying  part  of 
human  knowledge."  He  made  large  collec- 
tions of  extracts  with  a  view  to  writing  a 
history  of  England,  and  being  himself  re- 
turned to  the  Ltmg  Parliament  for  Sudbury, 
be  studied  contemporary  history  with  the 
minute  care  which  ho  had  bestowed  upon 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  took  notes  of 
everything  that  passed  in  the  Ilouse  with  the 
miuuteness  of  a  professional  reporter.    He  is 


Mr.  Forster's  principal  witness  aa  to  tfaa  tnoi- 
actions  which  took  place  in  parliament  im  rs- 
spect  of  the  Grand  Remonstranoe  and  tlit 
arrest  of  the  five  members. 

Strafford's  death  was  the  signal  for  a  «sb- 
siderable  reaction  and  for  a  division  in  the 
popular  party.  Hyde  and  Falkland,  both  of 
whom  would  seem  (notwithstanding  Hjde^ 
silence  as  to  his  own  oondaci)  to  haye  volei 
for  the  attainder,  passed  over  to  the  king*i 
side.  There  seems  to  have  been  •  gcMNtal 
impression  that  enough  had  been  done, — ^tbat 
the  king  had  become  the  weaker  party,  tod 
ought  to  be  supported.  The  bill  which  fo^ 
bade  the  dissolution  of  parliament  witboot 
its  own  consent  had,  no  doubt,  atnoigiBly 
altered  their  position ;  and  these  faofei  to 
some  extent  account  for  the  nnmerooe  ploCi, 
sometimes  against  the  livee  of  P^m  sad 
Hampden,  sometimes  against,  the  security  of 
the  parliament  which  the  king  seema  to  have 
meant  to  threaten  by  bringing  np  troopa  fipon 
the  north, — which  were  discovered  soon  after 
Strafford *s  execution.  These  alarma,  and  the 
various  incidents  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
filled  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1641. 

On  the  9th  September  in  that  year  the 
House  adjourned  for  a  short  recess,  and  reee- 
sembled  on  the  20th  October.  Plots  of  every 
kind  were  reported  to  them.  Goring*!  plot 
to  bring  up  troops  to  London  to  efieot  wliat 
we  should  now  call  a  coup  d^eiai  vras  one. 
Hampden,  who  was  then  commissioner  in 
Scotland,  reported  a  plot  for  the  nasaasinatioo 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Covenant.  Attempts 
were  made  upon  Pym's  life.  In  a  word,  the 
reforming  party  in  the  House  found  themr 
selves  suddenly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  ka- 
ing  what  they  had  gained,  by  defectiona  fro* 
their  own  ranks  and  attacks  from  without. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  popular  leaden 
proposed  to  state  their  whole  oaae  to  the 
world  at  large,  in  the  shape  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Grand  Remonstranoe.  Ih  eftoti 
it  was,  no  doubt,  an  appeal  to  the  people 
against  the  king  and  the  court.  *'  Tbia  ii 
what  we  have  done ;  thia  is  why  wa  baaa 
done  it  ;  and  this  is  the  work  which  the 
king  and  his  party  are  straining  every  nam 
to  undo."  Such,  in  a  few  words,  mm  the 
gist  of  this  memorable  document.  It  OMHt 
be  admitted  that  the  stop  was  one  whWi 
nothing  but  the  most  deeperate  noeaw^ 
could  justify.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
solemn  protest   by  parliament  agfunuft  tin 
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gorernment.     It  was  a  Bolemn  call  for  sup- 
port ID  a  desperate  struggle.   Of  course,  such 
a  call  should  be  made  only  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  consider  the  state  of 
things  at  the  time  without  feeling  that  such 
a  necessity    did    then    exist.     Looking    at 
Charleses  behavior  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  reign  ;  looking  in  particular  at  his  behav- 
ior in  respect  of  the  Petition  of  Right,   in 
respect  of  Sir  John  £liot,  in  respect  of  ship- 
money,  in  respect  of  the  countenance  which 
he  had  afforded    to  Strafford ^s    tyrannical 
•ohemes ;  and  looking,  above  all,  at  the  un- 
derhand proceedings  which  he  was  reasona- 
bly suspected  of  carrying  on  at  that  very 
time,   and  of  which  the  arrest  of  the   five 
members  was  the  final  result,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  be  was  at  once  utterly  false, 
and  passionately  bent  upon  treating  all  the 
l^isiation  of  the  Long  Parliament  as  he  had 
tMMited  the  Petition  of  Rights  ten  years  before, 
•8  soon  as  he  got  the  opportunity  of  doing 
■0.     To  make  the  people  understand  this,  and 
to  fhow^them  that  if  they  valued  tiicir  liber- 
ties, they  must  be  prepared  to  defend  them 
to  the  utmost,  would  seem,  under  the  cir- 
oumstancee,  to  have  been  not  only  a  justifia- 
ble but  an  absolutely  necessary  and  essential 
step.    The  debates  on  the  Remonstrance  lasted 
from  the  9th  to  the  20th  November,  when  it 
irai  finally  carried,  in  the  midst  of  that  fierce 
•oene  which  has  been  so  often  described,  and 
which  made  so  deep  an  impresnion  on  those 
who  saw  it.   Geoffi*ey  Palmer  claimed  a  right 
to  protest,  and  moved  that  the  clerk  should 
enter  the  names  of  all  those  whose  claim  to 
protest  would  have  to  bo  determined  on  a 
fbture  day.     Upon  this  the  minority  burst 
•nt  into  shouts  of  **  All !  All !  '' 

"  All !  All !  [i«ays  D'Ewes]  wbb  cried 
from  side  to  side,  and  some  waved  their  hats 
over  their  heads,  and  others  took  their  swords 
in  their  scabbards  out  of  their  belts,  and  held 
them  by  the  pummels  in  their  hands,  setting 
the  lower  part  on  the  ground  ;  so  as  if  God 
Imd  not  prevented  it,  there  was  very  ^eat 
danger  that  mischief  might  have  been  done. 
'Alltboee  who  cried  All!  All  !  and  did  the 
tflber  particulars,  were  of  the  number  of 
thoee  who  were  against  the  Remonstrance.'' 
Perbape  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
fareter*8  volume  is  the  abstract  which  it  con- 
I  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance  itself,  which 
I  BQch  fierce  excitement.  It  began  by 
•  preamble,  setting  forth  the  occasion  of  its 
pablioatiun,  which    was    stated    to  be  the 
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*'  great  aspersions  cast  on   them  for  what 
they  had  done  "  during  the  twelve  months 
of   their  existence,    the  difficulties  put  in 
their  way,  and  the  jealousies  stirred  up  be- 
tween the  king  and  parliament.    This  they 
ascribed  to  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  made  between 
*  *  Jesuited  Papists,'*  the  bishops  and  disafi^t- 
ed  clergy,  and  certain  officers  of  state,  whose 
object  it  was  to  degrade  Protestantism  and 
discredit  parliament.     After  this  preamble 
they  went  on  to  describe  the  measures  taken 
in  the  preceding  parliaments ;  the  desertion 
of  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  first  parlia- 
m  ent ;  the  forced  loans  raised  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  second   parliament ;  the   eva- 
sions and  infringements  of  the  Petition  of 
Right,  and  the  persecution  of  Eliot  and  others. 
It  then  went  on  to  describe  in  minute  detail 
the   ten  years'   interval  during  which   the 
country  was  governed  by   prerogative.     It 
set  out  all  the  unjust  and  illegal  devices  by 
which  money  had  been  raised  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  scandalous  device  of  ship-money, — 
**  that  new  and  unheard-of  tax  by  which  for 
many  years,  with  the  help  of  the  book  of 
rates,   near  upon  seven  hundred   thousand 
pounds  was  yearly  taken   by   the   crown." 
They  quoted  the  case  of  Chambers,  who,  for 
refusing  to  pay  illegal  taxes,  was  fined  two 
thousand    pounds  and  kept  twelve  years  in 
prison.     They   next  set  out  the  revival   of 
monopolies,  and   the  odious  jobbery   whit«h 
was  united  with  extortion.    They  described 
interferences  with  the  course  of  law  and  the 
degradation  of   the  judges,   whose   patents 
were  granted  to  them  durante  bene  piacitOf 
instead  of  guam  diu  se  bene  gcsscrint.     They 
described  the  new  and  strange  jurisdictions, 
the  cruelties  of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  the  op- 
pressions of  the  bishops'  courts.  They  went  on 
to  charge  a  design  to  exterminate  Protestant- 
ism, and  wjth  it  to  destroy  all  liberty,  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  of  Laud  and  IStrafford.     Thry 
also  set  out  the  course  of  Scotch  affairs,  show- 
ing how  ecclesiastical  oppression  in  Scotland 
had  been  made  the  means  of  furthering  the 
tyranny  practised  in  England. 

From  this  picture  of  the  abuses  which  had 
thus  prevailed  for  about  fifteen  years,  they 
passed  to  an  account  of  their  own  proceedingp 
during  the  lost  year  ;  and  they  go  on  to  de- 
scribe the  opposition  wliich  they  had  met 
with  from  the  party  bobtile  to  parliaments, 
whose  proceedings  they  connected  with  the 
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frightful  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in 
Ireland,  and  which  moved  that  generation 
much  as  the  Indian  mutiny  moved  our  own. 
Finally,  they  describe  the  remedies  which  they 
propose,  and  which  were  still  required  to 
make  good  the  ground  which  they  had  won. 
These  were — safeguards  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  security  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  conditions  for 
the  future  selections  by  the  king  of  such 
counsellors  only  as  could  be  trusted. 

This  decisive  measure  was  carried  by  a 
very  small  majority.  The  numbers  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  for,  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  against  it.  Clarendon,  with 
his  usual  unfairness,  declares  that  the  popu- 
lar party  carried  their  motion  because  their 
opponents  had  been  tired  out  and  had  left  the 
House.  Mr.  Forster  produces  the  clearest 
evidence  that  this  is  utterly  untrue.  Two 
divisions  on  minor  points  took  place  at  an 
earlier  hour.  Three  hundred  and  ten  mem- 
bers voted  in  one  ;  in  the  other  three  hundred 
and  eight ;  and  on  the  decisive  one  three 
hundred  and  seven,  which  was  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  House. 

The  history  of  the  arrest  of  the  five  mem- 
bers forms  the  natural  sequel  to  the  history 
of  the  Grand  Remonstrance.  Charles's  friends 
have  tried  to  represent  it  as  an  unfortunate 
mistake, — an  isolated  act,  done  on  a  sudden 
impulse.  Mr.  Forster 's  book  is  written  to 
show  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  deliberately 
planned  and  by  no  means  hopeless  attempt 
to  execute  much  such  a  coup  d'etat  as  that  of 
the  2d  December,  1851.  The  passing  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  had  effected  the  pur- 
pose which  its  authors  had  in  view  ;  for  it 
attracted  public  attention  and  excited  public 
sympathy  in  the  strongest  way  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  drove  Charles  into  measures  of  the 
most  violent  provocation.  He  enforced  to 
the  utmost  the  laws  which  bore  on  the  Puri- 
tans. He  remitted  sentences  passed  on  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  But  one  of  his  most  signifi- 
cant acts  was  the  change  which  he  made  in  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  Tower.  He  dismissed  Sir 
William  Ballour  without  any  reason  assigned, 
and  supplied  his  place  by  Lunsford,  a  soldier 
of  infamous  character.  Clarendon  describes 
him  as  **one  who  would  be  faithful  for  this 
obligation,  and  execute  anything  that  should 
be  desired  or  directed."  War  burton  trans- 
lates this  phrase  into  plain  English  thus : 
the  object  was  *'  to  keep  the  five  members 


safe,  whom  it  was  determined  to  arrest.'* 
In  the  mean  time  the  feelings  of  the  people 
were  effectually  roused.  There  were  tnmolti 
at  Westminster  in  front  of  WhitehaU,  and 
the  king  gradually  collected  a  certain  number 
of  troops  there.  The  Commons,  on  their 
side,  were  moved  by  Pym  to  require  a  gaaid 
from  the  trained-bands  of  the  city.  The 
motion,  however,  did  not  succeed.  There 
seems  to  be  reason  to  think  that  the  king 
tried  to  seduce  Pym  into  his  service,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for  that 
purpose  he  obtained  some  hints  of  the  de* 
signs  which  were  entertained,  which  he  ooold 
not  state  distinctly  to  that  House. 

On  the  3d  January,  1642,  these  ramoit 
and  hints  took  a  definite  shape ;  for  on  tbtt 
day  the  attorney-general  impeached  Lord 
Kimbolton,  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Hm- 
lerig,  and  Strode  for  high  treason,  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  apd  a  sergeant-at-arms  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  demand 
that  they  should  be  delivered  up.  The  House 
sat  next  day  to  consider  what  answer  they 
should  give,  being  sensible  that  the  attack  on 
their  privileges  and  the  illegality  of  the 
whole  course  of  proceeding  was  as  serious  as 
anything,  short  of  open  force,  could  be.  On 
that  day  no  conclusion  v^as  reached ;  but  on 
the  following  day  (January  4) ,  the  king  in 
his  own  person  made  his  famous  attempt  to 
arrest  the  members.  Mr.  Forster  has,  with 
minute  care,  collected  all  the  evidence  which 
bears  on  this  memorable  transaction;  and, 
without  going  minutely  into  the  subject,  it 
may  perhaps  be  enough  to  say  that  he  appeals 
to  us  to  make  it  appear  probable  in  the  high- 
est degree  that  the  act  was  deliberate  and 
carefully  prepared;  and  that  the  king  not 
only  contemplated  the  possibility  of  an  aotnai 
fray  between  his  armed  followers  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  on  the  whole 
anxious  that  it  should  take  place,  and  iniyljiH^ 
to  make  that  use  of  such  an  oocurrenoe  whieh 
has  so  oflen  been  made  of  similar  ooonrrenoei 
in  our  times  by  rulers  whose  tyranny  WM 
more  consistent,  more  resolute,  more  saooeii- 
ful,  but  not  more  unscrupulous  iban  his 
own. 

The  arrest  of  the  five  members  Mr.  Fors- 
ter considers  as  the  true  beginning  of  (ba 
civil  vear,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  the  step  wbioh 
rendered  it  inevitable.  The  longeonhotwsj 
which  followed  about  the  militia  and  otber 
subjects  is  extremely  wearisome  to  read  la 
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Clarendon's  pages ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Forster  in  thinking  that  it  was 
rather  a  lingering  proclamation  of  war  than 
a  real  negotiation.  Uallam  obsenres  that  the 
king  got  much  the  best  of  it,  thanks,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  the  skilful  advocacy  of  Claren- 
don, by  whom  his  state  papers  were  drawn. 
This  may  be  so  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  the  parlia- 
ment to  remember  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  convey  their  real  meaning  respectfully. 
Put  it  how  you  will,  it  can  never  be  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  say  to  any  one,  especially  to  a 
king,  **  You  are  such  a  liar  and  tyrant  that 
we  do  not  believe  a  single  word  you  say,  or 
trust  in  any  promise  that  you  can  make.  If 
you  will  accept  a  mere  nominal  and  shadowy 
authority,  take  it.  If  not,  take  what  you 
cao-get."  This  was  what  the  parliament 
really  bad  to  say,  and  that  in  a  reverential 
manner*  Whether  or  not  they  said  it,  they 
meant  it,  and  made  their  meaning  good ;  and 
i%  appears  to  us  that  by  so  doing  they  not 
only  eetablished  the  libortics  of  this  country, 


but  did  to  the  world  at  largo  a  greater  po- 
litical service  than  it  ever  received  from  any 
other  quarter.  No  one,  of  course,  can  justify 
the  whole  of  their  conduct.  The  words  of 
Chatham,  quoted  by  Dallam,  appear  to  us 
to  exhaust  the  whole  subject.  **  There  was 
ambition,  there  was  sedition,  there  was  vio- 
lence ;  but  no  man  shall  persuade  mo  that  it 
was  not  the  cause  of  liberty  on  the  one  side 
and  of  tyranny  on  the  other."  Uallam  adds 
upon  this  that  he  cannot  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Royalists  were  combating  for  the 
sake  of  tyranny.  He  appeals  to  Hyde^s  state 
papers  and  to  the  willingness  of  the  royalists 
to  make  peace.  This  may  be  all  very  true. 
No  one  doubts  Clarendon's  ability.  No  one 
ought  to  deny  the  noble  qualities  of  the  Cava- 
liers ;  but  they  had  one  fatal  weakness.  They 
were  ready  to  trust  a  liar  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  king.  The  great  merit  of  the 
parliamentary  party  was  that  they  knew  that 
Charles  was  a  liar,  -and  treated  him  as 
such. 


John  O'Gboat. — In  the  reign  of  James  IV. 
of  Scotlnnd,  throe  brothers,  Malcolm,  Gavin,  and 
JoliD  de  Groat,  natives  of  Holland,  came  to  this 
aoMt  of  Caithness,  with  a  letter  in  Latin  from 
that  monaiYsh,  recommending  them  to  the  pro- 
tection and  countenance  of  his  subjects  hereabout. 
They  got  possession  of  a  large  district  of  land, 
aod  in  process  of  time  multiplied  and  prospered 
uatU  they  numbered  eight  different  proprietors 
bj  the  name  of  Groat  On  one  of  the  annual 
dlmnen ,  instituted  to  commemorate  their  arrival 
In  Caithness,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  right  of 
preoedency  in  taking  the  door,  and  the  head  of 
tte  table.  This  waxed  very  serious,  and  threat- 
ened to  break  up  these  annual  gatherings.  But 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  John  prevented  this 
rupture.  He  made  a  touching  speech  to  them, 
•ooihiDg  their  angry  spirits  with  an  appeal  to 
the' common  and  precious  memories  of  their  na- 
tive land,  and  to  all  their  joint  experiences  in 
thi^  He  entreated  them  to  return  to  their  homes 
quietl^t  and  he  would  remedy  the  current  diffi- 
culty at  the  next  meeting.  Won  by  his  kindly 
^irit  and  words,  they  complied  with  his  request. 
In  the  interval,  John  built  a  house  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  of  an  octagonal  form,  with  eight 
dcort  and  windows.  He  then  placed  a  table  of 
dik,  of  the  same  shape,  in  the  middle,  and  when 
'the  next  meeting  took  place,  he  desired  each  bead 
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of  the  different  Groat  families  to  enter  at  his 
own  door,  and  sit  at  the  head  of  his  own  table. 
This  happy  and  ingenious  plan  restored  good  feel- 
ing  and  a  pleasant  footing  to  the  semiitive  fiimi- 
lies,  and  gave  to  the  good  Dutchman's  name  an 
interest  which  it  will  cany  with  it  forever. — **A 
Walk  from  London  to  John  0'Groai*8,  with 
J^otes  by  the  Way,'*    By  Elihu  BurritL 


The  tunnel  under  the  Apennines,  on  the  Bo- 
logna and  Florence  railroad,  has  jost  been  opened 
to  the  public,  and  the  line  is  now  open  fjrt>m 
Turin  and  Milan  to  Rome  and  Naples  without 
any  other  interruption  than  the  few  miles  which 
separate  Civita-Vecchia  from  Urbitello,  on  the 
Tuscan  coast 


Ths  sale  of  the  illustrated  edition  of  •<  Lse 
Mis^ rabies,"  published  in  penny  numbers  bj 
Hertxel,  haa  already  reached  120,000. 
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OF  MOODS. 
I. 


On  the  Longest  Day, 

Heaven  was  gay, 
Flowen  and  sunshine  along  the  wity. 

I  loitered  and  stood. 

In  li^ees  mood. 

With  many  a  sigh, 

I  knew  not  why  : 
Kothing  pleasant ;  nothing  good, 
n. 

On  the  Shortest  Day, 

Heaven  was  gray, 
Cdldnesi  and  mire  along  the  way. 

How  or  where 

HadlcastoffoareT 

For  light  and  strong. 

With  a  snatch  of  song, 
I  stepped  through  the  mad  and  bffing  9ir, 
m. 

Moods,  that  drift. 

Or  creep  and  shift. 
Or  diange,  not  a  windy  cloud  more  Miift, 

No  fetter  found 

To  hold  you  bound, — 

Can  I  dare  to  go 

To  the  depth  below 
Whence  ye  rise,  overspreading  air  and  ground  f 


There  in  the  gulf 
Of  my  deep,  deep  self. 

Stranger  than  land  of  dragon  and  df, 
Acts  and  schemes, 
Hopes  and  dreams. 
Loves  and  praises. 
Follies,  disgraces. 

Swarm,  and  each  moment  therewith 


They  rise  like  broath 

Of  coming  death, — 
Of  flowers  that  the  soul  remembereOi,— 

The  Present,  whose  place 

Is  a  fbotsole-space. 

Being  then  as  nought 

But  the  Present  hath  wnragfat 
All  this  ;  and  our  Will  is  king,  by  God*s  grace. 
— Fr(uer*i  Magazine.  W.  A. 

THE  LAST  WISH. 
Old  ft-iend ,  you  know  I  trust  you.  Tou  have  heard 
What  gifts  I  leave  my  kin  when  I  am  dead  : 
My  greatest  wealth  remains.  Hush !  speak  no  word. 
But  bring  that  antique  casket  to  my  bed. 
See,  somewhat  rich  must  surely  be  contained 
WiUiin  sueh  noble  case.    These  oarvoi  woods 
Once  swayed  in  eastern  winds;  thisereamy<^feiiied 
White  shell  once  glistened  in  Italian  floods. 
The  case  for  you,  so  you  but  do  my  wilL 
See  this  my  treasure  ;  keep  it  unconfest 
Till  death  lays  on  my  brain  his  bitter  chill ; 
Then  let  it  perish,  buried  on  my  breast 
You  marvel.    Yes,  it  seems  a  irorthlesa  prise, 
This  small  wild  flow'ret,  whose  cinoe  blushing graoe 
b  withered  ;  yet  His  priceless  in  my  eyes 
Ah,  friend  !*as  filled  is  my  oaoe  fior  tie^ 


They  did  not  know  'twas  ^ts  I  prised  aboire 
The  coronet  they  would  have  had  me  wear ; 
Look,  on  these  leaves  there  hangs  a  bloom  oflM 
Than  name  or  Jewds  eodtoisly  more  rart^ 

Think  you  for  wealth  of  titles  or  of  gold 
I  would  have  bartered  this, — have  oast  tbe  0m 
Hi*  fingers  culled  among  the  rotting  meald 
Of  autumn'sgraves,  and  placed  some  costlier §Mi 


Upon  the  heart  where  once  he  laid  this  i 
And  said— ah  me !— in  jest,  that  I  should  ksip 
His  token  till  I  died  T    The  solemn  hour 
Draws  near  which  heralds  that  eternal  eleq» ; 

And  I  have  kept  my  troth.    God  knows  that  jot 
Is  terribly  fulfilled.    I  trust  you— lay 
Tbib  token  thus,  as  he  did,  on  my  I 
So-«-let  me  now  in  silence  pass  awaj. 
— Ma€miUan*i  Magazimt, 

A  SEASONABLE  OLKR. 

(TO  Bl  SCNQ  IN  BSD  ON  ANT  fBOSTT  -BaT.) 

Ant— "2T^e  Chough  and  Cram.*' 
WiTU  cough  and  cold  to  bed  I*ve  tfon% 

My  boot  is  on  tbe  tree ;  * 
The  weather  out  of  doors  tlus  mom 
Is  co-old  OS  charity. 
Is  oo-o-o-o-old  as  charity. 
The  bright  fire  sparkles,  sparkles  o*er  the  tm 
-der  with  its  steel  array-ay-ay, 
-der  with  its  steel  array, 
-der  with  its  steel  array. 
Uprouse  ye  then,  my  merry,  meny  i 

1*11  not  get  up  to-day  ; 
Uprouse  ye  then,  my  merry,  i 
ril  not  get  up  to-day. 

Beneath  the  blankets  full  three  deep 

All  snuggled  up  I  cower. 

All  snuggled  up  I  oower  ; 
Above  the  ooanterpane  I  peep 

T6  see  what  is  the  hour. 

To  see  what  is  the  hoar. 
My  watch  I  find  says  half-pest  trn^ 

Then  dow.«w-own  mysuf  I  lagE* 

Then  down  myself  I  hy. 

Then  down  myself  I  lay. 
Bring  tea  and  toast,  my  meny,  many  iMi^ 

I  &n*t  get  up  to-day  ; 
Bring  tea  and  toast,  my  merry,  many  mmk 

I  don't  get  up  Co-day. 

Some  friends  drop  in  to  ask  me  **  hw 

I  am  '^  (PJ^J  Bhut  the  door)  ; 
Drop  in  !    Their  frost  is  mdting  nom^ 

And  deluging  the  floor. 

And  de-lu-ging  the  floor ! 
••  Get  up  !  "  No !  no !  I  tmflt  (laai  vlM 

They  say  *tis  an  ice  day. 

They  say  'tis  an  ice  di^. 

They  say  'tis  an  ioe  day. 
ru  house  me  then,  my  merry. 

Abuse  me  as  you  may  ; 
rn  house  me  then,  my  merry. 

Abuse  me  as  you  may  ! 


*0n  the  Boot  Trse.    This  is  a  poeUsal 
tioB  that  tbe  dnger  does  Ml  tfltsodMoKi 
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GBATTKK  ZI. 
LADT  nHPI£*8  TE01 


**  The  pbcMMt  in  the  falooo'f  oImt, 
He  searoe  will  jield  to  please  a  iaum," 

BoofT* 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  a  warm  Oetober 
day,  the  brother!  arrived  at  ATonmootb,  and 
ten  minutes  after  both  were  npon  the  lawn 
at  Myrtlewood,  where  croquet  was  still  In 
progroes.  Shoots  of  delight  greeted  the 
colonel,  and  very  graoefully  did  BsHie  Keith 
come  to  meet  him  with  the  fnmk»  ooofiding 
sweetness  befitting  his  recent  ward,  tbo  daugh- 
ter of  his  friend.  A  reassaring  mile  and 
monosyllable  had  scarcely  time  to  pass  be- 
tween him  and  the  governess  before  a  flood 
of  tidings  was  poured  on  him  by  the  four  el- 
der bojR,  while  their  mother  was  obliged  io 
be  mannerly,  and  pace  leisurely  along  with 
tlio  elder  guest,  and  poor  Mr.  Touobott  wait- 
ed a  little  aloof,  hammering  his  own  boot 
with  his  mallet,  as  if  he  fonnd  the  enchanted 
ground  failing  him.  But  the  boys  had  no  no- 
tion of  losing  their  game,  and  vociferated  an 
inquiry  whether  the  colonel  knew  croquet. 
Yes,  he  had  several  times  played  with  his 
cousins  in  Scotland.  •'  Then,"  insisted  Con- 
radc,  '*  ho  must  take  mammals  place,  whilst 
she  was  being  devoured,  and  how  torpriied 
she  would  be  at  being  so  helped  oo !  *' 

''Not  now;  not  to-day."  be  antw»i«d. 
<*  I  may  go  to  your  sister,  Ailief  Tas,  boys, 
you  must  close  op  yonr  ranks  without  me." 

**  Then,  please,"  entreated  Hubert,  •'  (aka 
him  away,"  pointing  totheengroMerof  their 
mother. 

**  Do  yon  find  elder  brotbert  io  easily  dis- 
posed of,  Hubert?  "  said  the  oolonel.  «'  Do 
you  take  Conrade  away  when  yon  plesse?  " 

**  I  should  punch  him,"  returoad  Aranois. 

<*  Ue  knows  better,"  quoth  Ooorade  in  the 
same  breath,  both  with  infinita  oonttmpt  for 
Hubert. 

''  And  /  know  better,"  reUmad  OoloDel 
Keith  ;  *'  never  mind,  boys.  Til  aoma  baek  io 
— in  reasonable  time  to  carry  him  off; "  and 
he  waved  a  gay  farewell. 

''  Surely,  you  wish  to  go  too,*'  mSd  Bessie 
to  Alison,  '•  if  only  to  reliefs  thorn  of  tha  lit- 
tle girl!  ru  take  care  of  thaboya.  Pftiyga." 

•'  Thank  you,"  said  AliiOD,  fliir|priisd  at 
her  knowledge  of  the  state  of  thiofi, ««  bat 
they  are  qoito  hardsDad  to  Reae*a 
and  I  think  woold  rather  mi«  ber." 

And,  in  (act,  Alison  dj^POMeil  tl#|l  mm 


that,  when  stimulated  by  Bessie's  appreaia- 
tion  of  their  misehief,  her  flock  might  not  io 
ber  absence  do  something  that  might  poi 
their  mother  in  despair,  and  make  their  obar- 
acters  for  naughtiness  irretrievable ;  so  Lso- 
line  and  Hubert  were  euoimoned,  the  one 
from  speoulations  whether  LDsd  Keith  would 
have  punohed  bis  brother,  the  other  from 
amase  that  there  was  aoythiog  our  military 
secretary  could  not  do,  and  Coorade  and  Flan* 
Old  were  arrested  io  the  midst  of  a  signifieaot 
contraetioD  of  the  nostrilaandopooingof  the 
mouth,  which  woold  have  ezpkMled  io  ao 
'*eehaw  "  but  for  Bessie's  valiaot  uodertaking 
to  be^herself  aod  Lady  Temple  both  at  onoe. 

Seym  Golooel  Keith  was  kooeking  at  Sr- 
mioe's  door,  aod  Rose  was  clinging  to  him, 
gtowing  aod  sparkliog  with  Ay  ecstasy; 
while  without  sittiog  dowo  again  a(1ter  lier 
greeting,  Baobel  rssolately  took  leare,  and 
walked  away  with  firm  steps,  mmioatiog  oo 
her  determioatioD  not  to  eooooiage  ometiogiB 
ioMaekarel  Laoe. 

«« Better  thao  I  aipeeled!"  ezdaiaMd 
Cok>Dd  Keith,  after  having  oshered  ber  to 
the  door  in  the  fulocss  of  his  gratitude.  •«  I 
koow  it  was  ioevitable  that  she  should  be 
here,  but  that  she  ahould  depart  ao  fimt  was 
beyond  hope ! " 

«'  Tes,"  said  Brmine,  laoghiog,  «•  I  woke 
with  so(rfi  a  esrtaioty  that  she  wonM  be  here 
aod  spend  the  firft  balf«hoar  on  the  F.  U.S.  E. 
that  I  wasted  a  great  deal  of  vssigoaiion.  fiat 
how  are  you,  OikinT  Ton  are  moeb  thiooer! 
I  am  sore  by  Mm.  Tibbie's  aeeooot  yoa.weie 
much  more  ill  thao  yoo  told  me." 

'•  Only  ill  eooofh  to  eoo?inoe  me  that  the 
need  of.avoidiog  a  northern  winter  was  not  a 
fidhMy,  aod  likewise  to  make  Tibbie  iosiat  on 
coming  here,  for  fear  Maister  Oolio  sboola 
oot  be  looked  after.  It  is  rather  a  responsi- 
bility to  Imve  1st  ber  oome,  for  she  has  neier 
been  farther  sooth  than  Edlnborgh:  bntsba 
would  net  be  denied.  So  she  has  been  to  ase 
joa?  I  t(M  ber  yoo  woold  help  ber 4o  find 
her  onderlingi.  I  tboogbt  it  m%ht  be  an 
opeoiog  for  that  niee  little  girl  vrim  woe  ao 
oppressed  with  lace-makiag." 

««Ah!  sbahaafonetolsamvood^ttin^ 
attbeF.U.B.B.;  bnt  I  hope  we  haaa  es»: 
fortably  provided  TMIe  with  a  damssl.  Btm 
made  oe  a  kpg  fisit,  and  told  naalljteni 
Master  Oblin!a  noneiy  days.  Oplf  I  am 
afraid  we  did  not  ondsrstand  half." 

•«  Q0akM.hQdj^*MM  IkiiOiiiniiiniBBii 
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almost  as  national  as  Tibbie's  own.  '*  She 
was  nursery  girl  when  I  was  the  spoiled  child 
of  the  house,  and  hers  was  the  most  homelike 
fiu»  that  met  me.  I  wish  she  may  be  happy 
here.     And  you  are  well,  Ermine  ?  '* 

'*  Very  well,  those  drives  are  so  pleasant, 
and  I^ady  Temple  so  kind  !  It  is  wonderful 
to  think  how  many  unlooked-for  delights 
have  come  to  us ;  how  good  every  one  is  ;  *' 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  happy  tears  as  she 
looked  up  at  him,  and  felt  that  he  was  as 
much  her  own  as  ever.  "And  you  have 
brought  your  brother,"  she  said ;  "  you  have 
'been  too  useful  to  him  to  be  spared.  Is  he 
come  to  look  after  you  or  to  be  looked  after  ?  '^ 

**  A  little  of  both  I  fancy,*'  said  the  colonel, 
*^but  1  suspect  he  is  giving  me  up  as  a  bad 
job.  Ermine,  there  are  ominous  revivifica- 
tions going  on  at  home,  and  he  has  got  him- 
self rigged  out  in  London,  and  bad  his  hair 
cut,  so  that  he  looks  ten  years  younger." 

"  Do  you  think  ho  has  any  special  views?" 

'*  He  took  such  pains  to  show  me  the 
charms  of  the  Benorcbie  property  that  1 
should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  Jes- 
sie Douglas,  the  heiress  thereof,  only  coming 
here  does  not  seem  the  way  to  set  about  it, 
unless  be  regards  this  place  as  a  bath  of  youth 
and  fashion.  I  fancy  he  has  learned  enough 
about  my  health  to  make  him  think  lue  a 
precarious  kind  of  heir,  and  that,  his  views 
are  general.  I  hope  he  may  not  be  made  a 
fool  of,  otherwise  it  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  us." 

<*  It  has  been  a  dreary,  uncomfortable  visit, 
I  much  fear,"  said  Ermine. 

**  Less  so  than  you  think.  I  am  glad  to 
have  been  able  to  be  of  use  to  him,  and  to 
have  lived  on  something  like  brotherly  terms. 
Wo  know  and  like  each  other  much  better 
than  wo  had  a  chance  of  doing  before,  and 
we  made  some  pleasant  visits  together,  but 
at  home  there  are  many  things  on  which  we 
can  never  be  of  one  mind,  and  I  never  was 
well  enough  at  Gowanbrae  to  think  of  living 
there  permanently." 

**  I  was  sure  you  had  been  very  unwell ! 
You  are  better  though  ?  " 

**  Well,  since  I  came  into  Avonmouth  air," 
said  he,  **  I  fear  nothing  but  cold.  I  am  glad 
to  have  brought  him  with  me,  since  he  could 
not  stay  there,  for  it  is  very  louely  for  him." 

**  Yet  you  said  his  daughter  was  settled 
close  by." 
.    **Ye8;  but  that  makes  it  the  worse.    In 


fact.  Ermine,  I  did  not  know  before  what  t 
wretched  affiiir  he  had  made  of  bis  daughters* 
marriages.  Isabel  be  married  when  she  wu 
almost  a  child  to  this  Gomyn  Menteitb,  very 
young,  too,  at  the  time,  and  who  has  turned 
out  a  good-natured,  reckless,  dissipated  fel- 
low, who  is  making  away  with  bis  property 
as  fast  as  he  can,  and  to  whom  Keith's  adviee 
is  like  water  on  a  duck's  back.  It  is  all  rack 
and  ruin  and  extravagance,  a  set  of  ill-rega- 
latcd  children,  and  Isabel  smiling  and  looking 
pretty  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  perfectly 
impervious  to  remonstrance.  He  is  better 
out  of  sight  of  them,  for  it  is  only  pain  and 
vexation,  an  example  of  the  sort  of  match  be 
likes  to  make.  Mary,  the  other  daughler, 
was  the  favorite,  and  used  to  her  own  way, 
and  she  took  it.  Keith  was  obliged  to  con- 
sent so  as  to  prevent  an  absolute  mnaway 
wedding,  but  he  has  by  no  means  forgiven 
her  husband,  and  they  are  living  on  very 
small  means  on  a  government  appointment  in 
Trinidad.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  bitterest 
pill  to  him  that  either  son-in-law  ibould  oome 
in  for  any  part  of  the  estate." 
**  I  thought  it  was  entailed.*' 
<*  Gowanbrae  is,  but  as  things  stand  at 
present  that  ends  with  me,  and  the  other  es- 
tates are  at  his  disposal." 

**  Then  it  would  be  very  bard  on  the  daogh- 
tcrs  not  to  have  them." 

**  So  hard  that  the  death  of  young  Alexan- 
der may  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  dtf- 
asters  of  my  life,  as  well  as  of  poor  Keith's. 
However,  this  is  riding  out  to  meet  perplexi- 
ties. He  is  most  likely  to  outlive  me ;  and, 
moreover,  may  marry  and  put  an  end  to  the 
difficulty.  However,  till  my  charge  is  reUer- 
cd,  I  must  go  and  see  after  him,  and  try  if  I 
can  fulfil  Hubert *s  polite  request  that  I  would 
take  him  away.  Rosie,  my  woman,  I  hais 
hardly  spoken  to  you.  I  have  some  hyadnth 
roots  to  bring  you  to-morrow." 

In  spite  of  these  suspicions,  Colonel  KnUi 
was  not  prepared  for  what  met  him  on  fail 
return  to  Myrtle  wood.  On  opening  tbe 
drawing-room  door  he  found  Lady  Temple  is 
a  low  arm-chair  in  an  agony  of  crying,  90 
that  she  did  not  hear  his  approach  tiQ  hb 
stood  before  her  in  consternation.  Ota 
had  he  comforted  her  before ;  and  now  con- 
vinced that  something  dreadful  mast  hafc  bs* 
fallen  one  of  the  children,  he  hastily,  Ihoogll 
tenderly,  entreated  her  to  tell  lilm  wUebt 
and  what  he  could  do. 
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'•  Oh,  no,  no  !  *'  she  exclaimed,  starting  up 
and  removing  her  handkerchief,  so  that  he 
■saw  her  usually  pale  cheeks  were  crimson. 
**  Oh,  no,"  she  cried,  with  panting  hreath 
and  heaving  chest.  *'  It  is  all  well  with 
them  as  yet.     But— but— it's  your  brother." 

He  was  at  no  loss  now  as  to  what  his 
brother  oould  have  done ;  but  he  stood  con- 
founded) with  a  sense  of  personal  share  in 
the  offence,  and  his  first  words  were,  **  I  am 
▼ery  sorry.     I  never  thought  of  this." 

**  No,  indeed,"  she  exclaimed,  **  who 
oould?  It  was  too  preposterous  to  be 
dreamed  of  by  any  one.  At  his  age,  too,  one 
would  have  thought  he  might  have  known 
better." 

A  secret  sense  of  amusement  crossed  the 
colonel,  as  he  recollected  that  the  disparity 
between  Fanny  Curtis  and  Sir  Stephen  Tem- 
ple had  been  far  greater  than  that  between 
Lady  Temple  and  Lord  Keith  ;  but  the  little 
gentle  lady  was  just  at  present  more  like  a 
fury  than  he  had  thought  poesiblc,  evidently 
regarding  what  had  just  passed  as  an  insult 
to  her  husband  and  an  attack  on  the  freedom 
of  all  her  sons.  In  answer  to  a  few  sympa- 
thizing words  on  the  haste  of  his  brother *s 
proceeding,  she  burst  out  again  with  indigna- 
tion almost  amusing  in  one  so  soft, — **  Haste ! 
Yes!  I  did  think  that  people  would  have 
had  some  respect  for  dear,  dear  Sir  Stephen  !  " 
and  her  gush  of  tears  came  with  more  of 
grief  and  less  of  violence,  as  if  she  for  the 
first  time  felt  herself  unprotected  by  her  hus- 
band's name. 

*•  I  am  very  much  concerned,"  he  repeated, 
feeling  sympathy  safer  than  reasoning.  *<  If 
I  could  have  guessed  his  intentions,  I  would 
have  tried  to  spare  you  this,— at  least,  the 
•uddennese  of  it.  I  could  nut  have  guessed 
at  such  presumptuous  expectations  on  so 
tbort  an  acquaintance." 

••  He  did  not  expect  me  to  answer  at  once," 
•aid  Fanny.  **  He  said  he  only  meant  to  let 
me  know  his  hopes  in  coming  here.  And, 
oh,  that's  the  worst  of  it !  He  wont  l)clieve 
me,  though  I  said  more  to  him  than  I  thought 
I  could  have  said  to  anybody  !  I  told  him," 
eaid  Fanny,  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
knee,  to  still  her  trembling,  '»  that  I  cared  fur 
mj  dear,  dear  husband,  and  always  shall, — 
always,- and  then  ho  talked  about  waiting, 
jast  as  if  anybody  could  leave  off  loving  one's 
husband  !  And  then  when  he  wanted  me  to  I 
eoDidder  about  my  children,  why,  then  I  toki| 


him  " — and  her  voice  grew  passionate  again 
— **  the  more  I  considered,  the  worse  it  would 
be  for  him.  As  if  I  would  have  my  boys  know 
me  without  their  father's  name!  and,  be- 
sides, he  had  not  been  so  kind  to  you  that  I 
should  wish  to  let  him  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  !  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  that,"  she  added,  returning  to  some- 
thing of  her  meek  softness  ;  '*  but,  indeed,  I 
was  so  angry  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
about.  I  hope  it  will  not  make  him  angry 
With  you." 

**  Never  mind  me,"  said  Colonel  Keith, 
kindly.  ♦*  Indeed,  Lady  Temple,  it  is  a  won- 
derful compliment  to  you  that  he  should  have 
been  ready  to  undertake  such  a  family." 

*^  I  don't  want  such  compliments  !  And, 
oh  !  "  and  here  her  eyes  widened  with  fright, 
**  what  shall  I  do?  He  only  said  my  feelings 
did  me  honor,  and  he  would  be  patient  and 
convince  me.  Oh,  Colonel  Keith,  what  shall 
I  do?  "  and  she  looked  almost  afraid  that 
fate  and  perseverance  would  master  her  after 
all,  and  that  she  should  be  married  against 
her  will. 

**  You  need  do  nothing  but  go  on  your  own 
way,  and  persist  in  your  refusal,"  he  said,  in 
the  calm  voice  that  always  reassured  her. 

**  Oh,  but  pray, — pray  never  let  him  speak 
to  me  about  it  again  !  " 

**  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  and  I  will  do  my 
best.  You  are  quite  right.  Lady  Temple.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  advisable  for 
yourself  or  the  children,  and  hardly  for  him- 
self,'* he  added,  smiling.  **  I  think  the  mis- 
chief must  all  have  been  done  by  that  game 
at  whist." 

*»  Then  I'll  never  play  again  in  my  life  !  I 
only  thought  he  was  an  old  man  that  wanted 
arousing" —  Then  as  one  of  the  children 
peeped  in  at  the  window,  and  was  called 
back,  **  Oh,  dear  !  how  shall  I  ever  look  at 
Conradc  again,  now  any  one  has  thought  I 
could  forget  his  father?  " 

<*  If  Conrade  knew  it,  which  I  trust  he 
never  will,  he  ought  to  esteem  it  a  testimony 
to  his  mother." 

**  Oh,  no,  for  it  must  have  been  my  fault ! 
I  always  was  so  childish  ;  and  when  I've  got 
my  boys  with  me,  I  can't  help  being  happy ;  " 
and  the  tears  swelled  again  in  her  eyes.  **  I 
know  I  have  not  been  as  sad  and  serious  aa 
my  aunt  thought  I  ought,  and  now  this  comes 
of  it." 

*'  You  have  been  true,  have  acted  noth- 
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ing,"  said  Colonel  Keith,  **  and  that  is  beet 
of  all.  No  one  who  really  knew  you  could 
mistake  your  feelings.  No  doubt  that  your 
conduct  agrees  better  with  what  would  please 
oar  dear  Sir  Stephen  than  if  you  drooped  and 
depressed  the  children  '* 

**  Oh,  1  am  glad  you  say  that !  '*  she  said, 
looking  up,  flushed  with  pleasure  now,  and 
her  sweet  eyes  brimming  over.  **  I  have 
tried  to  think  what  ho  would  like  in  all  I 
have  done,  and  you  know  I  can't  help  being 
proud  and  glad  of  belonging  to  him  still,  and 
be  always  told  me  not  to  be  shy  and  creeping 
into  the  nursery  out  of  every  one's  way." 

The  tears  were  so  happy  now  that  he  felt 
that  the  wound  was  healed,  and  that  he 
might  venture  to  leave  her,  only  asking  first, 
**  And  now  what  would  you  like  me  to  do? 
Shall  I  try  to  persuade  my  brother  to  come 
away  from  this  place  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  but  then  every  one  would  find  out 
why,  and  that  would  bo  dreadful !  Besides, 
you  are  only  just  come.  And  Miss  Wil- 
liams"— 

"  Do  not  let  that  stand  in  your  way." 

"  No,  no.  You  will  be  here  to  take  care 
of  me.  And  his  gf)ing  now  would  make  peo- 
ple guess ;  and  that  would  be  worse  than 
anything." 

**  It  would.  The  less  disturbance,  the  bet- 
ter; and  if  you  upset  his  plans  now,  he 
might  plead  a  sort  of  right  to  renew  the  at- 
tempt later.  Quiet  indifference  will  be  more 
dignified  and  discouraging.  Indeed,  I  little 
thought  to  what  I  was  exposing  you.  Now 
I  hope  you  are  going  to  rest :  I  am  sure  your 
head  is  aching  terribly." 

She  faintly  smiled,  and  let  him  give  her 
his  arm  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

At  first  he  was  too  indignant  for  any  relief 
save  walking  up  and  down  the  esplanade,  en- 
deavoring to  digest  the  unfairness  towards 
himself  of  his  brother's  silence  upon  views 
that  would  have  put  their  joint  residence  at 
Avonmouth  on  so  different  a  footing ;  above 
all,  when  the  Temple  family  were  his  own 
peculiar  charge,  and  when  he  remembered 
how  unsuspiciously  he  had  answered  all  ques- 
tions on  the  money  matters,  and  told  how  all 
was  left  in  the  widow's  own  power.  It  was 
the  more  irritating,  as  ho  knew  that  his  dis- 
pleasure would  be  ascribed  to  interested  mo- 
tives, and  regarded  somewhat  as  he  had  seen 
Ilubert's  resentment  treated  when  Francis 
ceaaed  his  favorite  rabbit.    Yet  not  only  on 


principle,  but  to  avoid  a  quarrel,  and  to  re- 
serve to  himself  such  influence  as  might  best 
shield  Lady  Temple  from  further  annoyanee, 
ho  must  school  himself  to  meet  his  brother 
with  coolness  and  patience/  It  vras  not,  how- 
ever, without  strong  effort  that  he  was  able 
to  perceive  that,  from  the  outer  point  of 
view,  one  who,  when  a  mere  child,  bad  be- 
come the  wife  of  an  aged  general,  might,  in 
her  early  widowhood,  be  supposed  open  to 
the  addresses  of  a  man  of  highef  rank  and 
fewer  years,  and  the  more  as  it  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  look  crushed  and  pathetic.  Ue, 
who  had  known  her  intimately  throogboot 
her  married  life  and  in  her  sorrow,  was  aware 
of  the  quiet  force  of  the  love  that  had  grown 
up  with  her,  so  entirely  a  thread  in  her  bemg 
as  to  crave  little  expression,  and  too  reverent 
to  be  violent  even  in  her  grief.  The  nature* 
always  gentle,  had  recovered  its  balanoe, 
and  the  difference  in  years  had  no  doubt  toM 
in  the  readiness  with  which  her  spirits  had 
recovered  their  cheerfulness,  though  her  heart 
remained  unchanged.  Still,  retired  hi  her 
habits  were,  and  becoming  as  was  bor  wbolt 
conduct,  Colin  began  to  see  that  there  had 
been  enough  of  liveliness  about  her  to  lead  to 
Lord  Keith's  mistake,  though  not  to  justify 
his  want  of  delicacy  in  the  precipitation  of 
his  suit. 

These  reflections  enabled  bim  at  length  to 
encounter  his  brother  with  temper,  and  to 
find  that,  after  all,  it  had  been  more  like  the 
declaration  of  an  intended  siege  than  an  ac- 
tual summons  to  surrender.  Lord  Keith  was 
a  less  foolish  and  more  oourteoos  man  than 
might  have  beeu  gathered  from  poor  Fanny^ 
terrified  account ;  and  all  he  had  done  wn 
to  intimate  his  intention  of  reoommendii^ 
himself  to  her,  and  the  view  with  which  be 
had  placed  himself  at  Avonmouth,  nor  wif 
he  in  the  slightest  degree  disoonoorted  by  her 
vehemence,  but  rather  entertained  by  it,  ae- 
cepting  her  faithfulness  to  her  first  hnsbaad^ 
memory  as  the  best  augury  of  her  afibetiot 
for  a  second.  He  did  not  even  own  thai  hi 
had  been  precipitate. 

*'  Let  her  got  accustomed  to  the  ideaf**  he 
said,  with  a  shrewd  smile.  "  The  very  eat- 
ery she  makes  against  it  will  bo  all  in  inj  ^^ 
vor  when  the  turn  comes." 

*'  I  doubt  whether  you  will  find  it  ■».*' 

**  All  the  world  does  not  live  on  romuMl 
like  you,  man.  Look  on,  and  yon  will  nt 
that  a  pretty  young  widow  like  ber 
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fail  to  get  into  scrapes;  ha?e  offers  made 
to  her,  or  at  least  the  credit  of  thetn.  Td 
lay  you  ten  pounds  that  you  are  said  to  be 
engaged  to  her  yourself  by  this  time,  and 
it  is  no  one's  fault  but  your  own  that  yon 
are  not.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  Bhe  will  be  driven  to  shelter  herself  from 
the  persecution  with  whoever  has  bided  hie 
time." 

'*  Oh,  if  you  prefer  being  accepted  on  such 
terms  "-— 

lie  smiled,  as  if  the  romance  of  the  excla- 
mation were  beneath  contempt,  and  proceed- 
ed, **  A  pretty,  gracious,  ladylike  woman, 
who  has  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know 
how  to  tako  her  place,  and  yet  will  be  con- 
tent with  a  quiet  home.  It  is  an  introduc- 
tion I  thank  you  for,  Colin.*' 

"And  pray,"  said  Colin,  the  more  inward- 
ly nettled  because  be  knew  that  his  older 
brother  enjoyed  his  annoyance,  **  what  do 
you  think  of  those  seven  slight  encum- 
brances? " 

**  Oh,  they  are  your  charge,"  returned 
Lord  Keith,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
**  Besides  most  of  them  are  lads,  and  what 
with  school,  sea,  and  India,  they  are  eaflily 
disposed  of. 

**  Certainly  it  has  been  so  in  our  family," 
said  Colin,  rather  hoarsely,  as  he  thought  of 
the  four  goodly  brothers  who  Imd  onee  risen 
in  steps  between  him  and  the  Master. 

'*  And,"  added  Lord  Keith,  still  without 
direct  answer,  **  she  is  so  handsomely  pro- 
vided for  that  you  see,  Colin,  I  could  afford 
to  give  you  up  the  Aueh invar  property,  that 
should  have  been  poor  Archie's,  and  what 
with  the  farms  and  the  moor,  it  would  bring 
you  in  toward  three  hundred  a  year  for  jour 
housekeeping." 

Colin  restrained  himself  with  difficulty, 
but  made  quiet  answer,  "  I  had  rather  see 
it  settled  as  a  provision  on  Marj  and  her 
children." 

Lord  Keith  growled  something  about  mind- 
ing his  own  concerns. 

"  That  is  all  I  desire,"  responded  the  colo- 
onel,  and  therewith  the  conference  ended. 
Nor  was  the  subject  recurred  to.  It  was  ob- 
servable, however,  that  Lord  Keith  was  po- 
lite and  even  attentive  to  £rmine.  He  called 
on  her,  sent  her  grouse,  and  though  saying 
nothing,  seemed  to  wish  to  make  it  evident 
that  his  opposition  was  withdrawn,  perhaps 
as  no  longer  considering  his  brother's  aflGdin 
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RB  his  own,  or  else  wishing  to  conciliate  him. 
Lady  Temple  was  not  molested  by  any  alarm- 
ing attentions  from  htm.  But  for  the  proc- 
lamation, the  state  of  siege  niight  have  been 
unsuspected.  He  settled  himself  at  the 
southern  Gowanbrae  as  if  he  had  no  conquest 
to  achieve  but  that  of  the  rheumatism,  and 
fell  rapidly  into  seaside  habits, — his  morning 
stroll  to  see  the  fishing-boats  come  in,  his 
afternoon  ride,  and  evening*s  dinner-party,  or 
whist-club,  which  latter  institution  dispose4 
of  him,  greatly  to  Colin's  relief.  The  broth- 
ers lived  together  very  amicably,  and  the 
younger  often  made  himself  helpful  and  uso- 
ful  to^the  elder,  but  evidently  did  not  feel 
bound  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  his  service 
and  companionship.  All  the  winter  residenta 
and  most  of  the  neighboring  gentry  quicklj 
called  at  Qowanbrae;  and  Lord  Keith,  in  the 
leisure  of  bis  present  life,  liked  society  where 
he  was  the  man  of  most  consequence,  and 
readily  accepted  and  gave  invitations.  Co- 
lin, whose  chest  would  not  permit  him  to  ven- 
ture out  after  sunset,  was  a  most  courteous 
assistant  host,  but  necessarily  made  fewer 
acquaintances,  and  often  went  his  own  way, 
sometimes  riding  with  his  brother,  but  more 
frequently  scarcely  seeing  him  between  break- 
fast and  twilight,  and  then  often  spending 
a  solitary  evening,  which  be  much  preferred 
cither  to  ecarte  or  making  talk. 

The  summer  life  had  been  very  different 
from  tbe  winter  one.  There  was  much  less 
intereourso  with  the  Homestead,  partly  from 
Raohel's  being  much  engrossed  with  the  F.  U. 
E.  £*.,  driving  over  whenever  the  ooaehman 
would  let  her,  to  inspect  progress,  and  spend- 
ing much  of  her  time  in  sending  out  circu- 
lars, answering  letters,  and  writing  a  tale  oa 
tbe  distresses  of  woman,  and  bow  to  help 
them,  entitled  ••  Am  I  not  a  Sister  ?  "  Tales 
were  not  much  in  Raehcrs  line ;  she  despised 
reading  tbem,  and  did  not  love  writing  tbem, 
but  she  knew  that  she  must  sugar  the  cnp 
for  the  world,  and  so  she  diligently  applied 
herself  to  the  jritce  de  resistance  for  the  des- 
tined magazine,  heavily  weighting  her  slender 
thread  of  story  with  disquisitions  on  eoonomj 
and  charity,  and  meaning  to  land  her  hero- 
ines upon  various  indns^al  asylums  where 
their  lot  was  far  more  beatifio  than  marriage^ 
whioh  was  reserved  for  the  naughty  one  to  live 
unhappy  in  ever  after.  In  fact,  Rachel ,  in 
her  stern  consistency,  bad  made  up  her  mind 
to  avoid  and  discoorage  the  oolonel,  and  pre- 
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vent  her  owd  heart  from  relenting  in  his  fa- 
vor, or  him  from  having  any  opportunity  of 
asking  an  explanation,  tind  with  this  determi- 
nation sho  absented  herself  both  from  Er- 
mine's parlor  and  Lady  Temple's  croquet 
ground  ;  and  if  they  met  on  the  esplanade  or 
in  a  morning  call,  took  care  never  to  give  the 
chance  of  a  tete-a-tete,  which  ho  was  evidently 
seeking. 

The  croquet  practice  still  survived.  In 
truth,  Fanny  was  afraid  to  ride,  lest  Lord 
Keith  should  join  her,  and  was  glad  to  sur- 
round herself  with  companions.  She  could 
not  see  the  enemy  without  a  nervous  trepi- 
dation, and  was  eager  to  engross  herself  with 
any  body  or  thing  that  came  to  hand,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  attending  to  him. 
More  than  once  did  she  linger  among  her 
boys  «  to  speak  to  Mr.  Touchett,"  that  she 
might  avoid  a  ten  minutes'  walk  with  his  lord- 
ship ;  and  for  nothing  was  she  more  grateful 
than  for  the  quiet  and  ever  ready  tact  with 
which  Bessie  Keith  threw  herself  into  the 
breach.  That  bright  damsel  was  claimed  by 
Lord  Keith  as  a  kinswoman,  and  accepting 
the  relationship,  treated  him  with  the  pretty 
playfulness  and  coquetry  that  elderly  men 
enjoy  from  lively  young  girls,  and  thus  often 
effected  a  diversion  in  her  friend's  favor,  to  the 
admiration  both  of  the  colonel  and  of  Lady 
Temple  herself;  all,  however,  by  intuition, 
for  not  a  word  had  been  hinted  to  her  of 
what  had  passed  during  that  game  at  croquet. 
She  certainly  was  a  most  winning  creature  ; 
the  colonel  was  charmed  with  her  conversa- 
tion in  its  shades  between  archness  and  good 
sense,  and  there  was  no  one  who  did  not  look 
forward  with  dread  to  the  end  of  her  visit, 
when,  after  a  short  stay  with  one  of  her  mar- 
ried cousins,  she  must  begin  her  residence 
with  the  blind  uncle  to  ^hose  establishment 
she,  in  her  humility,  dccUred  she  should  be 
such  a  nuisance.  It  was  the  stranger  she 
should  think  so,  as  she  had  evidently  served 
her  apprenticeship  to  parish  work  at  Bishops- 
worthy  ;  she  knew  exactly  how  to  talk  to  poor 
people,  and  was  not  only  at  homo  in  clerical 
details  herself,  but  infused  them  into  Lady 
Temple  ;  so  that,  to  the  extreme  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Touchett,  the  latter  organized  a  treat 
for  the  school-children,  offered  prizes  for 
needlework,  and  once  or  twice  even  came  to 
listen  to  the  singing  practice  when  anything 
memorable  was  going  forward.  Sho  was 
much  pleased  at  being  helped  to  do  what  she 


felt  to  be  right  and  kind,  though  hitherto  she 
had  hardly  known  bow  to  set  aboat  it,  and 
had  been  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  Rachel's 
disapproval,  and  semi-contempt  of  •*  smteb- 
ing  the  surface"  by  the  commonplace  Sonday- 
school  system. 

CEAPTXR  Zn. 

A  CnANGE  AT  ibE  PABSONAGX. 

**  What  oottld  presomptaoiis  hope  inspire.  "* 

UoKor. 

There  h^d  been  the  usual  foretaste  of  win- 
ter, rather  sharp  for  Avonmouth,  and  though 
a  trifle  to  what  it  was  in  less  sheltered  places, 
quite  enbugh  to  make  the  heliotropee  aorrow- 
ful,  strip  the  fig-trees,  and  shut  Colonel  Keitli 
up  in  the  library.  Then  came  the  rain,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  lawn  of  Myrtlewuod 
became  too  sloppy  for  the  most  ardent  devo- 
tees of  croquet;  indeed,  as  Bessie  mid,  the 
great  charm  of  the  sport  was  that  one  eould 
not  play  it  above  eight  months  in  the  year. 

The  sun  came  back  again,  and  leaasetted 
the  claim  of  Avonmouth  to  be  a  eort  of  Eng- 
lish Mentone  ;  but  drying  the  lawn  was  past 
its  power,  and  Conrade  and  Francis  were 
obliged  to  console  themselves  by  the  gloiy  of 
taking  Bessie  Keith  for  a  long  ride.  Tbey 
could  not  persuade  their  mother  to  go  with 
them,  perhaps  because  she  had  from  bernniw 
sery  window  sympathized  with  Cyril's  admi- 
ration of  the  great  white  horse  that  was  beinf 
led  round  to  the  door  of  Gowanbiae. 

She  said  she  must  stay  at  home,  and  »>«fcft 
the  morning  calls  that  the  chamM  of  oroqoel 
had  led  her  to  neglect,  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  from  that  time  she  was  announced  k 
Miss  Williams*s  little  parlor,  andenjteied  witii 
a  hurried,  panting,  almost  pursued  look,  a 
frightened  glance  in  her  eyes,  and  a  flush  €B 
her  cheek,  such  as  to  startle  both  Ermine  and 
the  colonel. 

*'  Oh !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  if  atlli  too 
much  perturbed  to  know  quite  what  she  was 
saying,  **I— I  did  not  mean  to  intemnt 
you."  *^ 

<<  I*m  only  helping  Rose  to  change  the  wa- 
ter of  her  hyacinths,"  said  Colonel  KfMk^ 
withdrawing  his  eyes  and  attention  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  forest  of  white  noli 
within  the  purple  glass. 

**  I  did  not  know  you  were  out  to-day/' 
said  Lady  Temple,  recovering  herself  a  littk. 

*'  Yes,  I  came  to  claim  my  walking < 
ion.     Where's  your  hat,  Roaie  ?  " 
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And  as  the  child,  who  was  already 
equipped  all  but  the  little  browo  bat,  stood 
by  ber  aunt  for  the  few  last  touches  to  the 
throat  of  her  jacicet,  he  leaned  down  and  mur- 
mured, **  1  thought  he  was  safe  out  riding." 

•»  Oh,  no,  no,  it  is  not  that,"  hastily 
answered  Lady  Temple,  a  fresh  suffusion  of 
crimson  color  rushing  over  her  face,  and 
inspiring  an  amount  of  curiosity  that  ren- 
dered a  considerable  effort  of  attention  neces- 
sary to  be  as  supremely  charming  a  compan- 
ion as  Rose  generally  found  him  in  the  walks 
that  he  made  it  his  business  to  take  with 
her. 

He  turned  about  long  before  Rose  thought 
they  had  gone  far  enough,  and  when  he  re- 
entered the  parlor  there  was  such  an  expec- 
tant look  on  his  face  that  Ermine's  bright 
eyes  glittered  with  merry  mischief,  when  she 
sent  Rose  to  take  off  ber  walking  dress. 

"Well!  "he  said. 

«*  Well?  Colin,  have  you  so  low  an  opin- 
ion of  the  dignity  of  your  charge  as  to  ex- 
pect her  to  pour  out  her  secrets  to  the  first 
ear  in  her  way?" 

**  Oh,  if  she  has  told  you  in  confidence." 

*<  No,  she  has  not  told  me  in  confidence ; 
she  knew  better." 

**  She  has  told  you  nothing." 

**  Nothing!"  and  £rmine  indulged  in  a 
fit  of  laughter  at  his  discomfiture,  so  comical 
that  be  could  not  but  laugh  himself,  as  he 
said,  **  Ah  ;  the  pleasure  of  disappointing 
me  quite  consoles  you." 

**  No,  the  proof  of  the  discretion  of  woman- 
hood does  that  !  You  thought,  because  she 
tells  all  her  troubles  to  you,  that  she  must 
needs  do  so  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

**  There  is  little  difference  between  telling 
you  and  mc." 

**  That's  the  fault  of  your  discretion,  not 
of  hers." 

'*  I  should  like  to  know  who  has  been 
annoying  her.     I  suspect  " — 

**  So  do  L  And  when  you  get  the  confi- 
dence at  first  hand,  you  will  receive  it  with 
a  better  grace  than  if  you  had  had  a  contra- 
band foretaste." 

He  smiled  ;  *'  I  thought  yours  a  more  con- 
fidence-winning face,  Ermine." 

•*  That  depends  on  my  respect  for  the  indi- 
tidual.  Now  I  thought  Lady  Temple  would 
much  prefer  my  looking  another  way,  and 
talking  about  Conrade's  Latin  grammar,  to 
mj  holding  out  my  arms  and  inviting  ber  to 
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pour  into  my  tender  breast  what  another  time 
she  had  rather  not  know  that  I  knew .'' 

**  That  is  being  an  honorable  woman,"  he 
said,  and  Rose's  return  ended  the  exchange 
of  speculations  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  at  their  next  meeting.  Ermine's  look  of 
suppressed  inquiry  quite  compensated  for  her 
previous  banter,  more  especially  as  neither 
had  he  any  confidence  to  reveal  or  conceal, 
only  the  tidings  that  the  riders,  whose  coali- 
tion had  justified  Lady  Temple's  prudence, 
had  met  Mr.  Touchett  wandering  in  the 
lanes  in  the  twilight,  apparently  without  a 
clear  idea  of  what  he  was  doing  there.  And 
on  the  next  evening  there  was  quite  an  ex- 
citement, the  curate  looked  so  ill,  and  had 
broken  quite  down  when  he  was  practising 
with  the  choir  boys  before  church ;  he  had 
indeed  gone  safely  through  the  services,  but 
at  school  he  had  been  entirely  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  Sunday  it  was,  and  had  still  more  unfor- 
tunately forgotten  that  to  be  extra  civil  to 
Miss  Villars  was  the  only  hope  of  retaining 
her  services,  for  he  had  walked  by  her  with 
less  attention  than  if  she  had  been  the  mean- 
est scholar.  Nay,  when  his  most  faithful 
curatolatress  had  offered  to  submit  to  him  a 
design  for  an  illumination  for  Christmas,  he 
had  escaped  from  her  with  a  desperate  and 
mysterious  answer  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  illumination  ;  he  hoped  it  would  be  as 
sombre  as  possible. 

No  wonder  Avonmouth  was  astonished, 
and  that  guesses  were  not  confined  to  Mack- 
arel  Lane. 

"  Well,  Colin,"  said  Ermine,  on  the  Tues- 
day, *'  I  have  had  a  first-hand  confidence, 
though  from  a  different  quarter.  Poor  Mr. 
Touchett  came  to  announce  his  going  away." 

*»  Going!  " 

**  Yes  ;  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  it  seems, 
Alick  Keith  has  had  a  letter  from  his  uncle's 
curate,  asking  him  to  see  if  he  could  meet 
with  a  southern  clergyman  to  exchange  du- 
ties for  the  winter  with  a  London  incumbent, 
who  has  a  delicate  wife,  and  of  course  Mr. 
Touchett  jumped  at  it." 

*»  A  very  good  thing, — a  great  relief." 

**  Yes.  Ue  said  he  was  very  anxious  for 
work,  but  ho  had  lost  ground  in  this  place 
within  the  last  few  months,  and  be  thought 
that  he  should  do  better  in  a  fresh  place,  and 
that  a  fresh  person  would  answer  better  here, 
at  least  for  a  time.  I  am  very  sorry  for  him, 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  him." 
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**  Yes ;  but  he  is  qaite  right  to  make  a 
fresh  beginniDg.  Poor  man,  he  has  been 
quite  lifted  off  his  feet,  and  entranced  all 
this  time,  and  his  reco?erj  will  bo  much 
easier  elsewhere.  It  was  all  that  unlucky 
croquet." 

**  I  believe  it  was.  I  think  there  was  at 
first  a  reverential  sort  of  distant  admiration, 
too  hopeless  to  do  any  one  any  harm,  and 
that  really  miglit  have  refined  him,  and  givon 
him  a  little  of  the  gentlemanlike  tone  he  has 
always  wanted.  But  then  came  the  croquet, 
and  when  it  grew  to  be  a  passion,  it  was  an 
excuse  for  intimacy  that  it  would  have  taken 
a  stronger  head  than  his  to  resist." 

»*  Under  the  infection  of  croquet  fever." 
**  It  is  what  my  father  used  to  say  of 
amusements, — the  instant  they  become  pas- 
sions they  grow  unclerical  and  do  mischief. 
Now  he  used,  though  not  getting  on  with 
the  Curtiscs,  to  be  most  successful  with  the 
second-rate  people;  but  he  has  managed  to 
offend  half  of  them  during  this  unhappy  ma- 
nia, which,  of  course,  they  all  resent  as 
mercenary  ;  and  how  ho  is  ever  to  win  them 
back,  I  don't  know.  After  all,  cunitocuU  is 
a  shallow  motive — Rachel  Curtis  might  tri- 
umph !  " 

**  The  higher  stylo  of  clergyman  does  not 
govern  by  curatocult.  I  hope  this  one  may 
be  of  that  description,  as  he  comes  through 
Mr.  Clare.  I  wonder  if  thb  poor  man  will 
return?" 

<*  Perhaps,"  said  Ermine,  with  a  shade  of 
imitation  in  her  voice,  **  when  Lady  Temple 
is  married  to  the  colonel.  There  now  I  have 
gone  and  told  you !  1  did  try  to  resolve  I 
would  not." 

**  And  what  did  you  say  7  " 
<*  1  thought  it  due  to  Lady  Temple  to  tell 
him  exactly  how  she  regarded  you." 

**  Yes,  Ermine,  and  it  is  duo  to  tell  others 
also.  I  cannot  go  on  on  these  terms  either 
here  or  at  Myrtle  wood  unless  the  true  state 
of  the  case  is  known.  If  you  will  not  let  me 
be  a  married  man,  I  must  be  an  engaged  one, 
either  to  you  or  to  the  little  Banksia." 

This  periphrasis  was  needful,  because  Rose 
was  curled  up  in  a  corner  with  a  book,  and 
her  accessibility  to  outward  impressions  was 
dubious.  It  might  be  partly  for  that  reason, 
partly  from  the  tone  of  fixed  resolve  in  his 
voice,  that  Ermine  made  answer,  **  As  you 
please." 
It  was  calmly  said,  with  the  sweet,  grave. 
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confiding  smile  that  told  how  she  trusted  to 
his  judgment,  and  accepted  his  will.  The 
look  and  tone  brought  his  band  at  ones  to 
press  hers  in  eager  gratitude,  but  still  she 
would  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject; 
she  looked  up  to  him  and  said  gently,  bat 
firmly,  *'  Yes,  it  may  be  better  that  the  trae 
state  of  the  case  should  be  known,"  and  he 
felt  that  she  thus  conveyed  that  he  must  not 
press  her  further,  so  he  let  her  oontinae, 
**  At  first  I  thought  it  would  do  him  good; 
he  began  pitying  us  so  Tehemently,  but  when 
he  found  I  did  not  pity  myself,  he  was  •§ 
ready  to  forget  our  troubles  as — you  are  to 
forget  his,"  she  added,  catching  Colin*B  fixed 
eye,  more  intent  on  herself  than  on  ber  nar- 
rative. 

«*  I  beg  his  pardon,  but  there  are  thio^ 
that  come  more  homo." 
**  So  thought  he,"  said  Ermine. 
**  Did  you  find  out,"  said  Colin',  now  quite 
recalled,  **  what  made  him  take  oonrage?" 
**  When  he  had  onoe  come  to  the  suljeet, 
it  seemed  to  be  a  relief  to  tell  it  nil  out,  but 
he  was  so  faltering  and  agitated  that  I  did 
not  always  follow  what  he  said.    I  gather, 
though,  that  Lady  Temple  has  used  him  • 
little  OS  a  defence  from  other  perils." 
"  Yes,  I  have  seen  that." 
<'  And  Miss  Keith's  fun  has  been  mora  en- 
couragement than  she  knew ;  ooustantlj  sum- 
moning him  to  the  croquet  ground,  and  gif- 
ing  him  to  understand  that  Lady  Templs 
liked    to  have  him  there.    Then  came  that 
unlucky  day,  it  seems,  when  he  found  Bsmit 
mounting  her  horse  at  the   door,  and  sbs 
called  out  that  it  was  too  wet  for  croquet, 
but  Lady  Temple  was  in   the  garden,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  him.    She  was  going  to 
make  visits,  and  he  walked  down  with  her, 
and  somehow  in  regretting  the  end  of  ths 
croquet  season,  he  was  surprised  into  saying 
how  much  it  had  been  to  him.    He  says  she 
was  exceedingly  kind,  and  regretted  extreme- 
ly that  anything  should  have  inspired  the 
hope,  said  she  should   never  marry  again, 
and  entreated  him  to  forget  it ;  then  I  imag- 
ine she  fled  in  here  to  put  an  end  to  it." 

<*Sho  most  have  been  much  more  gentft 
this  time  than  she  was  with  Keith.  I  fasd 
never  conceived  her  capable  of  being  so  furi- 
ous as  she  was  then.  I  am  very  sonj;  I 
wish  we  could  spare  her  these  things." 

^<  1  am  afraid  that  can  only  be  dona  in  Ml 
way,  which  you  are  not  likely  at  prsscnt  It 
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take,'*^  mid  Ermine,  with  a  serioas  moath, 
bot  light  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  know  no  one  less  likely  to  marry  again,*' 
ht  continued,  **  yet  no  one  of  whom  the  world 
is  so  unlikely  to  believe  it.  Uer  very  gentle 
simplicity  and  tenderness  tell  against  her  ! 
Well,  the  only  hope  now  is  that  the  poor  man 
has  not  made  his  disappointment  conspicuous 
enough  fur  her  to  know  that  it  is  attributed 
to  her.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  fulfilment 
of  Keith's  prediction  that  offers  and  reports 
will  harass  her  into  the  deed  !  " 

**  There  is  nothing  so  fallacious  as  prophe- 
cies against  second  marriages,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  will.  She  is  too  quietly  dignified 
for  the  full  brunt  of  reports  to  reach  her, 
and  too  concentrated  on  her  children  to  care 
about  them  much." 

<*  Well,  I  have  to  sco  her  to-morrow  to 
make  her  sign  some  papers  about  ber  pen- 
sion ;  so  1  shall  perhaps  find  out  bow  she 
takes  it." 

Ho  found  Fanny  quite  her  gentle,  composed 
self,  as  usual  uncomprehending  and  helpless 
about  her  business  &flairs,  and  throwing  the 
whole  burden  on  him  of  deciding  on  her  in- 
vestments ;  but  in  such  a  gracious,  dependent, 
grateful  way  that  he  could  not  but  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  office,  and  had  no  heart  for  the  les- 
son ho  had  been  meditating  on  the  need  of 
learning  to  act  for  herself,  if  she  wished  to 
do  without  a  protector.  It  was  not  till  she 
bad  obediently  written  her  **  Frances  Grace 
Temple  "  wherever  her  prime  minister  di- 
rected, that  she  said,  with  a  crimson  blush, 
**  Is  it  true  that  poor  Mr.  Touchctt  is  going 
away  for  the  winter?  " 

**  I  believe  he  is  even  going  before  Sun- 
day." 

•»  I  am  very  glad— I  mean  I  am  very  sorry. 
Do  you  think  any  one  knows  why  it  is?  " 

•*  Very  few  are  intimate  enough  to  guess, 
and  those  who  are  know  you  too  well  to 
Ibink  it  was  otherwise  than  very  foolish  on 
bis  part." 

»•  I  don't  know,"  said  Fanny, «« I  think  1 
most  have  been  foolish  too,  or  he  never  could 
have  thought  of  it.  And  1  was  so  sorry  for 
blm,  he  seemed  so  much  distressed." 

**  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  when  be  had 
ooce  allowed  himself  to  admit  the  thought." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  thing.  I  am  afraid  I 
can't  be  what  I  ought  to  be,  or  people  would 
Bcter  tbink  of  such  nonsense,"  said  Fanny, 
with  large  tears  welling  into  her  eyes.    *'  I 


can't  be  guarding  that  dear  memory  as  1 
ought,  to  have  two  such  things  happening  ao 
soon." 

*<  Perhaps  they  have  made  you  cherish  H 
all  the  more." 

**  As  if  I  wanted  that!  Please  will  yoa 
tell  me  how  I  could  have  been  more  guarded  ? 
I  don't  mind  your  knowing  about  this;  in- 
deed, you  ought,  for  Sir  Stephen  trusted  mt 
to  you  ;  but  I  can't  ask  my  aunt  or  any  one 
else.  I  can't  talk  about  it,  and  I  would  not 
have  them  know  that  Sir  Stephen's  wife  can't 
get  his  memory  more  respected." 

She  did  not  speak  with  anger  as  the  firrt 
time,  but  with  most  touching  sadness. 

*^  I  don't  think  any  one  could  answer,"  he 
said. 

'*  1  did  take  my  aunt's  advice  about  the 
officers  being  here.  I  have  not  had  them 
nearly  as  much  as  Bessie  would  have  liked, 
not  even  Alick.  I  have  been  sorry  it  was  so 
dull  for  her ;  but  I  thought  it  could  not  be 
wrong  to  be  intimate  with  one's  clergyman, 
and  Rachel  was  always  so  hard  upon  him." 

**  You  did  nothing  but  what  was  kind  and 
right.  The  only  possible  thing  that  could 
have  been  wished  otherwise  was  the  making 
a  regular  habit  of  bis  playing  croquet  here." 

**  Ah  !  but  the  boys  and  Bessie  liked  it  so 
much.  However,  I  dare  say  it  was  wrong. 
Alick  never  did  like  it." 

'*  Not  wrong,  only  a  little  overdone.  Yoa 
ladies  want  sometimes  to  be  put  in  mind  that, 
because  a  clergyman  has  to  manage  his  own 
time,  ho  is  not  a  bit  more  really  at  liberty 
than  a  soldier  or  a  lawyer,  whose  hoars  are 
fixed  for  him.  You  do  not  do  him  or  bis 
parish  any  kindness  by  engrossing  him  con- 
stantly in  pastimes  that  are  all  very  well  onco 
in  a  way,  but  which  ho  cannot  make  habitual 
without  detriment  to  his  higher  duties." 

'*  But  I  thought  be  would  bavo  known 
when  he  had  time." 

*'  I  am  afraid  curates  are  but  bits  of  human 
nature  after  all.*' 

<*  And  what  ought  I  to  have  done?  " 

*<  If  you  bad  been  an  exceedingly  prudent 
woman  who  knew  the  world,  you  would  have 
done  just  as  you  did  about  the  officers,  been 
friendly  and  fairly  intimate,  but  instead  of 
ratifying  the  daily  appointments  for  croquet, 
have  given  a  special  invitation  now  and  then, 
and  so  shown  that  you  did  not  expect  bim 
without  one." 

«  I  see.     Oh,  if  I  bad  only  thought  in 
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time,  I  Deed  Dot  havo  driven  him  away  from 
bis  parish !  I  hope  he  wonH  go  oo  being 
unhappy  long !  Oh,  I  wish  there  may  bo 
some  Tcry  nice  young  lady  where  he  is  going. 
If  he  only  would  come  back  married !  " 

*<  We  would  give  him  a  vote  of  thanks." 

**  What  a  wedding  present  I  would  make 
her !  "  proceeded  Fanny,  brightening  percepti- 
bly. **  I  would  give  her  my  best  Indian  ta- 
ble, only  I  always  meant  chat  for  Ermine.  I 
think  she  must  have  the  emu's  egg  set  in 
.Australian  gold.'' 

♦*If  she  were  to  be  introduced  by  the 
bribe,"  said  Colonel  Keith,  laughing,  **  I 
think  Ermine  would  be  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  emu^s  egg.  Do  you  know,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  **  I  think  I  have  made  a 
great  step  in  that  direction." 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  delighted  sym- 
pathy. 

**  She  has  given  me  leave  to  mention  the 
matter,"  he  continued,  *<  and  I  take  that  as 
a  sign  that  her  resistance  will  give  way." 

*»  Oh,  I  am  very  glad  !  "  said  Fanny  ;  **  I 
have  so  wished  them  to  know  at  the  Home- 
stead ;  "  and  her  deepened  color  revealed, 
against  her  will,  that  she  had  not  been  insen- 
sible to  the  awkwardness  of  the  secrecy. 

**  I  should  rather  like  to  tell  your  cousin 
Rachel  myself,"  said  the  colonel ;  **  she  has 
always  been  very  kind  to  Ermine,  and  appre- 
ciated her  more  than  I  should  have  expected. 
But  she  is  not  easily  to  bo  seen  now." 

**  Ilcr  whole  heart  is  in  her  orphan  asy- 
lum," said  Fanny.  **  I  hope  you  will  soon  go 
with  us  and  sec  it ;  the  little  girls  look  so 
nice." 

The  brightening  of  his  prospects  seemed 
to  have  qii  ite  consoled  her  for  her  own  per- 
plexities. 

That  Avonmouth  should  have  no  suspicion 
of  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change  of  pastor 
could  hardly  be  hoped  ;  but  at  least  Lady 
Temple  did  not  know  how  much  talk  was  ex- 
pended upon  her,  how  quietly  Lord  Keith 
hugged  himself,  how  many  comical  stories 
Bessie  detailed  in  her  letters  to  her  Clare 
cousins,  nor  how  Mrs.  Curtis  resented  the 
presumption  ;  and  while  she  shrunk  from  a 
lecture,  more  especially  as  she  did  not  see 
how  dear  Fanny  was  to  blaD[ie,  flattered  her- 
self and  Grace  that,  for  the  future,  Colonel 
Keith  and  Rachel  would  take  better  care  of 
her. 

Rachel  did  not  dwell  much  on  the  subject ; 


it  was  only  the  climax  of  coneeit,  oroqocC, 
and  mere  womanhood ;  and  she  wm  ehieflj 
anxious  to  lAiow  whether  Mr.  Mitehell,  Ibe 
temporary  clergyman,  would  support  the  F. 
U.  £.  £.,  and  be  liberal  enough  to  tolerate 
Mr.  Maulevercr.  She  had  great  hopes  from 
a  London  incumbent,  and,  besides,  Bessie 
Keith  knew  him,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a  vexy 
sensible,  agreeable,  earnest  man. 

*>  Earnest  enough  for  yon,  Rachel,"  she 
said,  laughing. 

**  Is  ho  a  party  man  7  " 

<'  Oh,  parties  are  getting  obsolete!  He 
works  too  hard  for  fighting  battles  oataide." 

The  Sunday  showed  a  spare,  vigorons  faoe, 
and  a  voice  and  pronunciation  far  more  re- 
fined than  poor  Mr.  Touchett*8 ;  also  tlie  ser- 
mons were  far  more  interesting,  and  even 
Rachel  granted  that  there  were  ideas  in  it. 
The  change  was  effected  with  unusual  celer- 
ity ;  for  it  was  as  needful  to  Mrs.  Mitchell  to 
be  speedily  established  in  a  warm  climate  as 
it  was  desirable  to  Mr.  Touchett  to  throw 
himself  into  other  scenes  ;  and  the  little  par- 
sonage soon  had  the  unusual  ornaments  of 
tiny  children  with  small  spades  and  wheel- 
barrows. 

The  father  and  mother  were  evidently  very 
shy  people,  with  a  great  deal  beneath  their 
timidity,  and  were  much  delighted  to  hafe 
an  old  acquaintance  like  Miss  Keith  to 
help  them  through  their  introductions,  an 
office  which  she  managed  with  all  her  usual 
bright  tact.  The  discovery  that  Stephaaa 
Temple  and  Lucy  Mitchell  had  been  boni 
within  two  days  of  one  another,  was  the  first 
link  of  a  warm  friendship  between  the  two 
mammas  ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  fell  at  onoe  into 
friendly  intercourse  with  Ermine  Williams, 
to  whom  Bessio  herself  conducted  him  for  his 
first  visit,  when  they  at  once  disooverod  all 
manner  of  mutual  acquaintance  among  his 
college  friends;  and  his  next  step  was  to 
make  the  very  arrangement  for  Ermine's 
church-going,  for  which  she  had  long  been 
wishing  in  secret,  but  which  never  having  o^ 
curred  to  poor  Mr.  Touchett,  she  had  i 
dared  to  propose,  lest  there  should  be  i 
great  inconvenience  in  the  way. 

Colonel  Keith  was  the  person,  howerur, 
with  whom  the  new-comers  chiefly  fratemiaed, 
and  ho  was  amused  with  their  sense  of  the 
space  for  breathing  compared  with  the  lanM 
and  alleys  of  their  own'district.  The  sohooh 
and  cottages  seemed  to  them  io  wonderfoIW 
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large,  the  children  so  clean,  eren  their  fithi-  | 
ne88  a  form  of  poetical  parity,  the  people 
ridiculouslj  well  off,  and  even  Mrs.  Kelland*8 
lacc-school  a  palace  of  the  free  maids  that 
weave  their  thread  with  bones.  Mr.  Mitchell 
seemed  almost  to  grudge  the  elbow-room,  as 
ho  talked  of  the  namber  of  oabio  feet  that 
held  a  dozen  of  his  own  parishioners;  and 
needful  as  the  change  had  been  for  the  health 
of  both  husband  and  vrife,  they  alm'ott  re- 
proached themselves  for  having  fled  and  left 
80  many  pining  for  want  of  pare  air,  dwell- 
ing  upon  impossible  castles  for  the  importa- 
tion of  favorite  patients  to  enjoy  the  balmy 
breezes  of  Avon  mouth. 

Rachel  talked  to  them  abont  the  F.  U.  £. 
E.,  and  was  delighted  by  the  flash  of  eager 
interest  on  Mrs.  Mitohcirs  thin  face.  **  Ob- 
jects "  swarmed  in  their  parish,  but  where 
were  the  seven  shillings  per  week  to  oome 
from  ?  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Mitchell  would,  the 
6r8t  leisure  day,  come  over  to  St.  Norbert*s 
with  her,  and  inspect.  He  did  not  fly  off  at 
the  first  hint  of  Mr.  Maulevercr's  **  opinions,*' 
but  said  he  would  talk  to  him,  and  thereby 
rose  steps  untold  in  Raohers  estimation. 
The  fact  of  change  is  dangerously  pleasant  to 
the  human  mind ;  Mr.  Mitchell  walked  at 
once  into  popularity,  and  Lady  Temple  had 
almost  conferred  a  public  benefit  by  what  she 
so  little  liked  to  remember.  At  any  rate,  she 
had  secured  an  unezoeptionablo  companion, 
and  many  a  time  resorted  to  his  wing,  leaving 
Bessie  to  amuse  Lord  Keith,  who  seemed  to 
be  reduced  to  carry  on  his  courtship  to  the 
widow  by  attentions  to  her  guest. 

CHAPTXR  XIII, 
TOS  rOX  AND  Tm  CROW. 
"  She  just  gave  one  aquall. 
When  the  oheeso  the  let  fUl, 
And  the  fox  ran  awaj  with  his  priss." 

Jamb  TATLoa. 

**  Mr  DEAR,"  said  Mrs.  Curtis,  one  Monday 
mornings  **  I  offered  Colonel  Keith  a  teat  in 
the  carriage  to  go  to  the  annoal  book-olub 
meeting  with  us.  Mr.  Spicer  is  going  to  pro- 
pose him  as  a  member  of  the  dab,  you  know, 
and  I  thought  the  close  oarriage  would  be  bet- 
ter for  him.  I  suppose  you  will  be  ready  by 
eleven ;  we  ought  to  set  oat  by  that  time, 
not  to  hurry  the  horses.'* 

**  I  am  not  going,*'  returned  Baohel,  an 
announcement  that  eleotrified  ber  aoditors; 
for  the  family  quota  of  books  beii^  quite  in- 
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sulficient  for  her  insatiable  appetite,  she  was 
a  sabaeriber  on  ber  own  account,  and  besidei, 
this  was  the  grand  annaal  gathering  for  dis- 
posing of  old  books,  when  she  was  relied  on 
for  purchasing  all  the  nuts  that  nobody  else 
would  craek.  The  whole  affiiir  vras  one  of 
the  few  sooial  gatherings  that  she  really  tol- 
erated and  enjoyed,  and  her  mother  gazed  at 
her  in  amaiement. 

*'  I  vrrote  to  Mrs.  Spicer  a  month  ago  to 
take  my  name  off.  I  have  no  saperflaona 
money  to  spend  on  my  selfish  amusement." 

•<  Batf  Baehel,**  said  Grace, «« did  not  yoa 
particularly  want— oh !  that  fat,  red  bo(A 
which  came  to  as  oncut?  " 

••  I  did,  bat  I  must  do  without  it." 

*'  Poor  Mr.  Spicer,  be  reckoned  on  yon  to 
take  it;  indeed,  bo  thought  you  had  promised 
him.** 

**  If  there  is  anything  like  a  promne,  I 
sopppse  it  must  be  done,  hot  I  do  not  believe 
there  is.  I  trust  to  yoa,  Giaee ;  you  know  I 
have  nothing  to  waste." 

<*  Tou  bad  bettor  goyonrself,  my  dear,  ani 
then  you  would  be  able  to  jodge.  It  would 
be  more  civil  by  the  society  too.'* 

*<No  matter,  indeed,  I  cannot;  in  ftei; 
Mr.  Mauleverer  is  coming  this  morning  to 
give  his  report  and  arrange  our  building 
plans.  I  want  to  introduce  him  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  fix  a  day  for  going  over." 

Mrs.  Curtis  gave  np  in  despair,  and  oon* 
salted  her  eldest  danghter  in  private  whether 
there  eoul^  have  been  any  misunderstanding 
with  Colonel  Keith  to  lead  Rachel  to  avoid 
him  in  a  manner  that  was  becoming  pointed. 
Grace  deemed  it  nothing  but  absorption  into 
the  F.  U.  B.  E.,  and  poor  Mrs.  Curtis  sighed 
over  this  fleeting  away  of  her  sole  ohanoe  of 
seeing  Baehel  like  other  people.  Of  Mr. 
Blauleverer  personally  she  had  no  fears ;  be 
was  m  her  eyes  like  a  drswing  or  mnslo  ma»> 
ter,  and  had  never  pretended  to  be  on  equal 
terms  in  society  with  her  daughters,  and  she 
had  no  doubts  or  semplef  in  leaving  Raehel 
to  her  business  intenFiew  with  him,  thon^ 
she  much  regretted  this  further  lapae  frott 
the  ordinary  paths  of  soeiabillty. 

Rachel,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  ealml^ 
Inagnanimoos  in  the  nompletion  of  a  TeHta- 
ble  saerifioe;  fortboae  books  had  affyrded  h* 
moofa  enjoyment,  and  ahe  would  mnoh  IQn 
to  have  possMsed  many  of  those  that  woi^ 
betoased  aside  at  a  cheap  rate.  Buttbee6«- 
Btant  amall  expenses  entailed  by  the  first  sei> 
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tini;  on  foot  laoh  an  eetablishment  as  tbe 
F.  U.  £.  £.  were  a  heavy  drain  on  her  pri- 
Tate  purse,  ns  ebo  insisted  on  all  accounts 
being  brought  to  her,  and  then  could  not  bear 
that  these  small,  nondosoript  matters  should 
be  charged  upon  tbe  general  fund,  which, 
having  already  paid  the  first  hair-year's  rent 
in  advance,  and  furnished  the  house,  must 
be  recruited  by  some  extraordinary  supply 
before  she  could  build.  The  thing  could  not 
be  done  at  all  but  by  rigid  economy,  and  she 
was  ready  to  exercise  it,  and  happy  in  so 
doing.  And  the  colonel  ?  She  thought  tbe 
pain  of  her  resolution  was  passing.  After 
all,  it  wns  not  so  dreadful  as  people  would 
have  one  believe,  it  was  no  such  wrench  as 
novels  described,  to  make  up  one's  mind  to 
prefer  a  systematically  useful  life  to  an  agree- 
ablo  man. 

Mr.  Mauleverer  came,  with  a  good  report 
of  the  children's  progress,  and  talking  quite 
entbusiiistically  of  Lovedy's  sweetness  and 
intelligence.  Perhaps  she  would  turn  out  a 
superior  artist,  now  that  chill  freney  no  lon- 
ger repressed  her  noble  rage,  and  he  further 
brought  a  small  demand  for  drawing  materials 
and  blocks  for  engraving,  to  tbe  amount  of  five 
pounds,  which  Rachel  defrayed  from  the 
general  fund,  but  sighed  over  its  diminution. 

**  If  I  could  only  make  the  Bumaby  Bar- 
gain available,"  she  said :  **  it  is  cruel  to 
have  it  tied  up  to  mere  apprenticeships, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  things  are  abso- 
lutely useless,  or  worse." 

**  Can  nothing  bo  done?  " 

<*You  shall  hear.  Dame  Rachel  Curtis, 
in  1G05,  just  when  this  place  was  taking  up 
laoc-making,  an  art  learned,  I  believe,  from 
some  poor  nuns  that  were  turned  out  of  St. 
Mary's  at  Avoncester,  thought  sho  did  an 
immense  lienefit  to  the  place  by  buying  the 
bit  of  land  known  as  Burnaby*s  Bargain,  and 
making  the  rents  go  yearly  to  apprentice  twc 
poor  girls  born  of  honest  parents.  The  rent 
is  fourteen  pounds,  and  so  the  fees  are  so 
•mall  that  only  the  small  laoe-makers  here 
will  accept  them.  I  cannot  get  the  girls  ap- 
prenticed to  anything  better  in  the  towns  for 
anything  but  a  much  larger  premium." 

**  Do  I  understand  you  that  such  a  premi- 
um is  at  present  to  be  bestowed  ?  " 

**  No,  not  till  next  June.  The  two  vic- 
tims fur  this  year  have  been  saorifieed.  But 
perhaps  another  tioM  it  might  be  possible  to 


bind  them  to  you  as  a  wood  engrator  or 
printer !  "  cried  Rachel,  joyfully. 

*  I  should  be  roost  happy.  Bat  irfao 
would  be  the  persons  oonoemedf  " 

'*  The  trustees  are  the  representatm  nf 
our  family  and  the  rector  of  the  parish, — n€% 
Mr.  Touchett  (this  is  only  a  district),  bat 
poor  old  Mr.  Linton  at  Avonbridge,  who  m 
barely  abto  to  sign  tbe  papers,  so  that  pra^ 
tically  it  all  comes  to  me." 

'*  Extremely  fortunate  for  the  objedi  of 
the  charity.*' 

**  I  wish  it  were  so  ;  but  if  it  could  onlj 
be  made  available  in  suoh  a  cause  at  oars,  I 
am  sure  my  good  namesake's  intentioiit 
would  be  much  better  carried  out  than  by 
binding  these  poor  girls  down  to  their  ousb- 
ions.  I  did  once  ask  about  it,  but  I  was  toM 
it  could  only  be  altered  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment." 

^*  Great  facilities  have  of  late  been  givon,** 
said  Mr.  Mauleverer  ;  *'  many  old  endow- 
ments have  most  beneficially  extended  their 
scope.  May  I  ask  where  tbe  land  in  ques- 
tion is?  " 

"  It  is  the  level  bit  of  meadow  just  by  tba 
river,  and  all  the  slope  down  to  the  mouth ; 
it  has  always  been  in  our  hands,  and  paid 
rent  as  part  of  the  farm.  You  know  bow 
well  it  looks  from  the  ^^irden-seat ;  bat  it  al- 
ways grieves  me  when  people  admire  it,  fior 
I  feel  as  if  it  were  thrown  away." 

'•  Ah  !  I  understand.  Perhaps  if  I  oouM 
see  the  papers,  I  could  judge  of  the  feasibiUlTf 
of  somo  change." 

Rachel  gladly  assented,  and  knowing  whom 
to  find  the  keys  of  the  strong  box,  she  re- 
turned in  a  short  space  with  a  parcel  tied  op 
with  red  tape,  and  labelled  *'  Bumaby's  Bar- 
gain." 

'*  I  have  been  thinking,'*  she  exdaimcd. 
as  she  came  in,  that  that  piece  of  land  noit 
have  grown  much  more  valuable  sinco  thia 
rent  was  set  on  it !  Fourteen  pounds  a  year, 
why,  we  never  thought  of  it ;  but  aardy  ia 
such  a  situation,  it  would  be  worth  imj 
much  more  for  building  purpoaes." 

''  There  can  be  no  doubt.  But  joar  m- 
proach ,  Miss  Curtis  ?  " 

'*  If  it  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  oharilf ^ 
of  course  that  could  not  be  weighed  a  ao- 
ment.    But  we  must  consider  what  ia  Ao  b^ 
done.    Get  the  land  valued,  and  pay  rwit  ftir-  ■ 
it  aeaordingly?    I  would  give  it  up  to  iH 
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fitte,  and  let  it  for  what  it  would  bring ;  but 
it  would  break  my  mother's  heart  to  sec  it 
built  on."  I 

**  Perhaps  I  had  better  take  tho  papers  and 
look  over  them.     I  see  they  will  need  much  | 
ooDsidenition.'' 

•*  Very  well,  that  will  be  the  best  way ; 
but  we  will  say  nothing  about  it  till  we  have  j 
come  to  some  conclusion,  or  we  shall  only  t 
fltartle  and  distress  my  mother.  After  all, 
then,  I  do  believe  we  have  the  real  income  of 
the  F.  U.  E.  E.  within  our  very  hands  !  It ; 
might  be  ten  times  what  it  is  now." 

Rachel  was  in  higher  spirits  than  ever.  To  | 
oblige  the  esUitc  to  pay  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty pounds  a  year  to  the  F.  U.  E.  £.  was  be- 
yond roct\Burc  delightful,  and  though  it  would 
be  in  fact  only  taking  out  of  the  family  pock- 
et, yet  that  was  a  pocket  she  could  not  other-  ; 
■wise  get  at.  The  only  thing  for  which  she 
was  sorry  was  that  Mr.  Mauleverer  had  an 
appointment,  and  could  not  come  with  her 
lo  call  on  Mr.  Mitchell ;  but  instead  of  this 
introduction,  as  she  had  sworn  herself  to  se- 
crecy rather  than  worry  her  mother  till  the 
ways  and  means  were  matured,  she  resolved, 
by  way  of  compensation,  upon  going  down  to 
impart  to  Ermine  Williams  this  grave  refor- 
mation of  abuses,  since  this  wos  an  afternoon 
when  there  was  no  chance  of  meeting  the 
oolonel. 

Very  hnppy  did  she  feel  in  the  hope  that 
bad  come  to  crown  her  efforts  at  tho  very 
moment  when  she  had  actually  and  tangibly 
given  up  a  pleasure,  and  closed  a  door  open- 
ing into  worldly  life,  and  she  was  walking 
along,  wit!)  a  sense  of  almost  consecrated  use- 
fulness, to  seek  her  companion  in  tho  path  of 
maiden  devotion,  when  in  passing  the  gates 
of  Myrtlewood,  she  was  greeted  by  Captain 
Keith  and  liis  bright-eyed  sister,  just  coming 
fimrth  together. 

A  few  words  told  that  they  were  all  bound 
lor  Mackarel  Lane,  actuated  by  the  same 
|»t>bability  of  finding  Miss  Williams  alone. 
the  oolonel  being  absent. 

*^  Wonderfully  kind  to  ber  be  is,"  said 
Baobcl,  glad  to  praise  him  to  convince  herself 
thai  she  did  not  feel  bitter  ;  *'  be  takes  that 
UtUe  girl  out  walking  with  him  every  mora-  , 

IMA    *> 

**  I  wonder  if  his  constancy  will  ever  be ', 
tvwarded,"   said   Bessie,  lightly  ;   (ben,  as 
Baobel  looked  at  ber  in  wonder  and  almoetj 
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rebuke  for  so  direct  and  impertinent  a  jeat, 
she  exclaimed,  **  Surely,  you  are  not  in  igno- 
rance!  What  have  I  done?  I  thought  jJl 
the  world  knew — all  the  inner  world,  that  if, 
that  revels  in  a  secret." 

'*  Knew  what?  "  said  Rachel,  unavoidable, 
intolerable  color  rushing  into  her  face. 

*'  Why,  tho  romance  of  Colin  and  Ermine! 
To  live  on  the  verge  of  such  a — a  trngi-com* 
cdy,  is  it?  and  not  be  aware  of  it,  I  do  pii^ 
you." 

**  The  only  wonder  is  how  you  knew  it," 
said  her  brother,  in  a  tone  of  represaion.     . 

**  I?  Oh!  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  long- 
eared  little  pitcher  when  one's  elders  imagine 
one  hears  nothing  but  what  is  addressed  to 
one*s  self.  There  I  sat,  supposed  to  bo  at  my 
lessons  when  the  English  letters  came  in,  and 
I  heard  papa  con^munioiting  to  mamma  how 
he  had  a  letter  from  old  Ijord  Keith,— not 
this  one  luit  one  older  still, — the  father  ef 
him, — about  his  son^s  exchange, — wanted 
papa  to  know  that  he  was  exemplary  and  all 
that,  and  hoped  he  would  be  kind  to  him, 
but  just  insinuated  that  leave  was  not  desira- 
ble,—in  fact,  it  was  to  break  off  an  affair  at 
home.  And  then,  while  1  was  all  on  fire  to 
see  what  a  lover  looked  like,  comes  another 
letter,  this  time  to  mamma,  from  Lady  Ali- 
son something,  who  could  not  help  recom- 
mending to  her  kindness  her  dear  nephew 
Colin,  going  out  crushed  by  what  was  feared 
would  prove  a  fatal  accident  to  the  dearest, 
noblest  girl  in  tho  world,  for  so  she  must  call 
Ermine  Williams.  Ermine  was  a  name  to 
stick  in  one's  memory  if  Williams  was  not, 
and  so  I  assumed  sufficient  certainty  to  draw 
it  all  out  of  dear  Lady  Temple." 

'*  She  knows  then  ?  "  said  Rachel,  breatb- 
lessly,  but  on  her  guard. 

**  Knows?  Yes,  or  she  could  hardly  make 
such  a  brother  of  the  colonel.  In  (act,  i 
think  it  is  a  bit  of  treachery  to  us  all  to  keep 
such  an  affair  concealed ;  don*t  you  ?  "  with 
a  vivid  flash  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eyes. 

*^  Treachery  not  to  post  up  a  list  of  all 
one's  " — 

**  One's  con()oe8ts?  "  said  Bessie,  snatch- 
ing the  word  out  of  ber  brother's  mouth. 
**  Did  you  ever  bear  a  more  ingenious  intima* 
tion  of  the  number  one  has  to  boast." 

Only  in  character,"    calmly  retoned 


•«  Bat  do  not  langh,"  said  Baobel.  wfao 
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bad  by  this  time  collected  bcreclf ;  **  if  this 
IB  BO,  it  must  be  far  too  Bad  and  melancholj 
to  bo  lauglied  about." 

»» So  it  is,"  Niid  Alick,  with  a  tone  of 
feeling.  **  It  has  been  a  mournful  business 
from  the  first,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to 
end." 

*•  Why,  I  Buppoec  Colonel  Colin  is  his  own 
master  now,"  paid  Bessie;  **and  if  he  has 
no  objection,  I  do  not  Bee  who  else  can  make 
any." 

**  There  are  people  in  the  world  who  arc 
what  Tennyson  calls  « sclflcBs,' "  returned 
Alick. 

"Then  the  objection  comes  from  her?" 
said  Rachel,  anxiously. 

**  So  saith  Lndy  Temple,"  returned  Bessie. 

They  were  by  this  time  in  Mackurcl  Lane. 
Rachel  would  have  given  much  to  have  been 
able  to  turn  back  ond  look  this  strange  news 
in  her  face,  but  consciousness  and  fear  of  the 
construction  that  nii;;ht  bo  put  on  her  change 
of  purpoBC  forced  her  on,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  three  were  in  the  little  parlor, 
where  Ermine's  station  was  now  by  the  fire. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  as  Rachel  owned  to 
herself  instantly,  that  there  was  a  change 
since  she  first  had  studied  that  face.  The 
bright  coloring,  and  far  more,  the  active 
intellect  and  lively  spirit,  had  alvrayR  obviat- 
ed any  expression  of  pining  or  invalidism  ; 
but  to  the  air  of  cheerfulness  was  added  a 
look  of  freshened  health  and  thorough  hap- 
piness, that  rendered  the  always  striking  fea- 
tures absolutely  beautiful ;  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  in  the  ir  earliest  bloom  :  and  the  hair 
and  dress,  though  always  neat,  and  still  as 
simply  arranged  as  postsihlc,  had  an  inde- 
scribable air  of  care  and  taste  that  added  to 
tho  efit'ct  of  grace  and  pleasantness,  and 
made  Rachel  feel  convinced  in  a  moment  that 
the  wonder  would  have  been  not  in  constancy 
to  such  a  creature  but  in  inconstancy.  The 
notion  that  any  one  could  turn  from  that 
brilliant,  bi»auiing,  refined  face  to  her  own 
Btruek  her  with  a  sudden  humiliation.  There 
was  plenty  of  cunvcreation,  and  her  voice 
was  not  immediately  wanted  ;  indeed,  she 
hardly  attended  to  what  was  passing,  and 
really  dreaded  outstaying  the  brother  and 
sister.  When  Ermine  turned  to  her,  and 
asked  after  Lovedy  Kelland  in  her  new  home, 
she  replied  like  one  in  a  dream,  then  gathered 
herself  up  and  answered  to  the  point ;  but 
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feeling  the  restraint  intolerable,  aoon  ro«  fo 
take  leave. 

**  So  Boon?  "  Baid  Ermine ;  '<  I  hftTO  ogi 
Been  you  for  a  long  time." 

•»  I— I  waa  afraid  of  being  in  the  way," 
said  Rachel,  the  first  time  probably  thataaofa 
a  fear  had  ever  suggested  itself  to  ber,  and 
blushing  as  Ermine  did  not  blush. 

'*  We  are  sure  to  be  alone  after  twiligbft," 
said  Ermine,  **  if  that  w  not  too  late  for  you ; 
but  I  know  you  are  much  occupied  now." 

Somehow  that  invalid  in  her  cbair  had  tba 
dignity  of  a  queen  appointing  her  Icvce,  and 
Rachel  followed  the  impulse  of  thanking  and 
promising,  but  then  quickly  mode  bor  eioapd 
to  her  own  thoughts. 

**  Her  whole  soul  is  in  that  aRylam,'*  aaid 
Ermine,  Bmiling  as  she  went.  **  I  Bhould  lika 
to  hear  that  it  is  going  on  flatiBfuctorily,  bat 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  time  even  to  talk.** 

**  The  most  wonderful  consummation  of 
all,"  observed  Bes&ie. 

**  No,"  said  Ermine,  **  the  preriout  talk 
was  not  chatter,  but  real  eflervesoeneo  froB 
the  unsatisfied  craving  for  Bomething  to  do.*' 

*  And  has  she  anything  to  do  now  7  **  nid 


.  '*That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to 
It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  all  this  real  aalF* 
devotion  were  thrown  away." 

**  It  cannot  be  thrown  away,"  said  Alids. 

**  Not  on  herself,"  said  Ermine,  '*  hat  one 
would  not  see  it  misdirected,  both  for  the 
waste  of  good  energy  and  the  bitter  dnap 
pointment." 

•'  Well,"  said  Bessie, «  I  can't  bear  f9> 
pic  to  bo  80  dreadfully  in  earnest !  " 

**  You  are  accountable  for  the  introdaetioa; 
are  not  you  ?  "  said  Ermine. 

*^I*m  quite  willing!  I  think  a  good  dowi^ 
fall  plump  would  bo  the  most  wboleaome 
thing  that  could  happen  to  her  ;  and  bcsidMi 
I  never  told  her  to  take  the  man  for  her  prima 
almoner  and  counsellor !  I  may  liave  poin^ 
cd  to  the  gulf,  but  I  never  bade  Curtia  kap 
into  it." 

*'  I  wish  there  were  any  one  to  make  in- 
quiries about  this  person,"  said  Ermine; 
**  but  when  Colonel  Keith  came,  it  waa  toe 
late.  I  hoped  she  might  consult  him ;  bnt 
she  has  been  so  much  absorbed  that  she  lenllj 
has  never  come  in  his  way." 

*'  She  would  never  oonBult  any  oi 
Bessie. 
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**  I  aM  not  Bare  of  that,'*  replied  Ermine. 
**I  think  that  her  real  Bimplicity  is  what 
makes  her  appear  so  opinionated.  1  verily 
believe  that  there  is  a  great  capability  of  ha- 
mility  at  the  bottom." 

<*  Of  the  gulf/'  laughed  Bessie;  bat  her 
brother  said,  **  Quite  true.  She  has  al- 
ways been  told  she  is  the  clever  woman  of  the 
family,  and  what  can  she  do  but  accept  the 
position?  '' 

**  Exactly,"  said  Ermine  ;  <<  every  one  has 
given  way  to  her,  and,  of  course,  she  walks 
over  their  bodies  ;  but  there  is  something  so 
noble  about  her  that  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  she  will  one  day  shake  herself  clear  of 
her  little  absurdities." 

**  That  is  contrary  to  the  usual  destiny  of 
itrong-minded  women,"  said  Bessie. 

*<  She  is  not  a  strong-minded  woman ;  she 
only  has  been  made  to  believe  herself  one," 
said  Ermine,  warmly. 

With  this  last  encounter,  Bessie  and  her 
brother  took  leave,  and  the  last  at  once  ex- 
claimed,  in  sentimental  tones.  '*  Generous 
rivals'!  I  never  saw  so  good  a  comedy  in  all 
my  days !  To  disclose  the  fatal  truth,  and 
then  bring  the  rival  fair  ones  face  to  face  !  " 

•*  If  that  were  your  belief,  Bessie,  the  de- 
mon of  teasing  has  fuller  possession  of  you 
than  I  knew." 

<*  Ah !  I  forgot,"  exclaimed  Bessie,  **  it  is 
tender  ground  with  you  likewise.  Alas! 
Alick,  sisterly  a£fcction  cannot  blind  me  to 
the  fact  of  that  unrequited  admiration  for 
jour  honorable  rival." 

**  What,  from  the  strong-minded  Cnr- 
iia?" 

'*  Ah !  but  have  we  not  just  heard  that 
this  is  not  the  genuine  article,  only  a  coun- 
try-made imitation  ?  No  wonder  it  was  not 
proof  against  an  honorable  colonel  in  a  brown 
beard." 

*•  So  much  the  better ;  only  unluckily 
there  has  been  a  marked  avoidance  of  him." 

**  Yes  ;  the  colonel  was  sacrificed  with  all 
other  trivial  incidents  at  the  shrine  of  the  F. 
U.  L.  E., — E.  E.,  I  mean.  And  only  think 
of  finding  out  that  one  has  been  sacrificing 
ompty  air  after  all !  And  to  empty  air." 
.  **  Better  than  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
ODe*tf  self,"  said  Alick. 

"  Not  at  all.  The  latter  practice  is  the 
only  way  to  be  agreeable.  By  the  by,  Alick, 
I  wonder  if  she  will  deign  to  come  to  the 
baU." 
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"  What  ball  ?" 

*'  Your  ball  at  Avonoester.  It  is  what  I 
am  staying  on  for !  Major  McDonald  all  bnl 
promised  me  one ;  and  you  know  you  moflt 
give  one  before  you  leave  this  place." 

**  Don't  you  know  that  poor  Fraser  bat 
jast  been  sent  for  borne  on  his  sister's 
death?" 

**  But  I  oonolade  the  whole  regiment  does 
not  go  into  monming." 

**No,  but  Fraser  is  the  one  fellow  to 
whom  this  would  be  real  enjoyment.  Indeed, 
I  particularly  wish  no  hints  may  be  given 
about  it.  Don't  deny  ;  1  know  you  have  ways 
of  bringing  about  what  you  wish,  and  I  will 
not  have  them  used  here.  I  know  something 
of  this  kind  must  be  done  before  we  leave 
Avoncester,  but  to  give  one  this  autumn 
would  be  much  sooner  than  needful.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  hardly  an  officer  but  myself  and 
Fraser  to  whom  the  expense  would  not  be  a 
serious  consideration,  and  when  I  tell  you  my 
father  had  strong  opinions  about  overdoing 
reciprocities  of  gayety,  and  drawing  heavily  on 
the  officers'  purses  fi^r  them,  I  do  not  think 
you  will  allow  their  regard  for  him  to  tako 
that  manifestation  toward  you." 

*'  Of  course  not,"  said  Bessie,  warmly  ; 
*<  I  will  not  think  of  it  again.  Only  when 
the  fate  does  overtake  you,  you  will  have  me 
here  for  it,  Alick?"  ^  • 

He  readily  promised,  feeling  gratified  at 
the  effect  of  having  spoken  to  his  sister  with 
full  recognition  of  her  good  sense. 

Meantime  Rachel  was  feeling  something  of 
what  Bessie  ascribed  to  her,  as  if  her  sacrifioe 
had  been  snatched  away,  and  a  cloud  placed 
in  its  stead.  Mortification  was  certainly  pres- 
ent, and  a  pained  feeling  of  having  beenfmade 
a  fool  of,  whether  by  the  colonel  or  herself 
her  candid  mind  could  hardly  decide  ;  but  she 
was  afraid  she  thought  it  was  by  herself. 
She  knew  she  had  never  felt  sure  enough  of 
his  attentions  to  do  more  than  speculate  on 
what  she  would  do  if  they  should  become 
more  pointed,  and  yet  she  felt  angry  and  sore 
at  having  been  exposed  to  so  absurd  a  blun- 
der by  the  silence  of  the  parties  concerned. 
**  After  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  *'  there  can 
be  no  great  harm  done;  I  have  not  been 
weak  enough  to  commit  my  heart  to  the  er- 
ror. 1  I  am  unscathed,  and  I  will  show  it  by 
sympathy  for  Ermine.  Only— only,  why 
could  not  she  have  told  me  ?  " 

An  ordeal  was  coming  for  which  Baobel  wss 
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thus  in  some  degree  prepared.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  party  from  the  book  club,  Mrs. 
Curtis  came  into  Rachers  sitting-room,  and 
hang  lingering  over  the  fire,  as  if  she  had 
something  to  say,  hut  did  not  know  how  to 
begin.  At  last,  however,  she  said,  **  I  do 
really  think  it  is  very  unfair,  but  it  was  not 
his  fault,  he  says." 

"  Who?  "  said  Rachel,  dreamily. 

"Why  Colonel  Keith,  my  dear,  said 
good  Mrs.  Curtis,  conceiving  that  her  pronom- 
inal speech  had  **  broken  '*  her  intelligence ; 
**  it  seems  we  were  mistaken  in  him  all  this 
time." 

"What,  about  Miss  Williams?"  said 
Rachel,  perceiving  how  the  land  lay ;  "  how 
did  you  hear  it?  " 

'••  You  knew  it,  my  dear  child  !  "  cried  her 
mother  in  Accents  of  extreme  relief. 

**  Only  this  afternoon,  from  Bessie  Keith." 

"  And  Fanny  knew  it  all  this  time,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Curtis.  "  I  cannot  imagine  how 
she  could  keep  it  from  me ;  but  it  seems  Miss 
Williams  was  resolved  it  should  not  be  known. 
Colonel  Keith  said  he  felt  it  was  wrong  to  go 
on  longer  without  mentioning  it,  and  I  could 
DOt  but  say  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief 
to  have  known  it  eaDrlier." 

**  As  far  as  Fanny  was  concerned  it  would," 
said  Rachel,  looking  into  the  fire,  but  not 
without  ^ sense  of  rehabilitating  satisfaction, 
as  the  wistful  looks  and  tone  of  her  mother 
convinced  her  that  this  semi-delusion  had  not 
been  confined  to  herself.  i 

*•  I  could  not  help  being  extremely  sorry 
for  him  when  he  was  telling  me,"  continued 
Mrs.  Curtis,  as  mucli  resolved  against  utter- 
ing the  idea  as  Rachel  herself  could  be.  ^^  It 
has  been  such  a  very  long  attachment,  and 
cow  he  says  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  over- 
come her  scruples  about  accepting  him  in  her 
•tate.    Xt  is  quite  right  of  her,  I  can't  say 


but  it  is ;  but  it  is  a  very  awkward  situa- 
tion." 

"  I  do  not  see  that,"  said  Rachel,  feelug 
tiie  need  of  decision,  in  order  to  reaasore  her 
mother ;  *  <  it  is  very  sad  and  distressing  in 
some  ways ;  but  no  one  can  look  at  Mias  Wil- 
liams without  seeing  that  his  return  has  done 
her  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  whether  they 
marry  or  not,  one  can  only  be  full  of  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  them." 

"Yes,  yes,"  faltered  Mrs.  Curtis:  "only 
I  must  say  I  think  it  was  dae  to  ns  to  have 
mentioned  it  sooner." 

"  Not  at  all,  mother.  Fanny  knew  it,  and 
it  was  nobody's  concern  but  hers.  Pray,  am 
I  to  have  Owen's  •  Palsdontology  *?  " 

"No;  Colonel  Keith  bought  that,  and 
some  more  of  the  solid  books.  Mj  dear,  he 
is  going  to  settle  here ;  he  tells  me  he  has 
actually  bought  that  house  he  and  his  broth- 
er are  in." 

"  Bought  it !  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  says,  any  way,  his  object  is  to  be 
near  Miss  Williams.  Well,  I  cannot  think 
how  it  is  to  end,  so  near  the  title  as  he  is, 
and  her  sister  a  governess;  and  then  that 
dreadful  business  about  her  brother,  and  the 
little  girl  upon  her  hands.  Dear  me,  I  wish 
Fanny  had  anyone  else  for  a  governess." 

"  So  do  not  1,"  said  Rachel.  "  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  admiration  for  Ermine  Wil- 
liams, aud  I  do  not  know  which  I  esteem 
most,— her  for  her  brave,  cheerful,  unrepin- 
ing  unselfishness,  or  him  for  his  constancy 
and  superiority  to  all  those  trumpery  con- 
siderations. I  am  glad  to  have  the  watohing 
of  them.    I  honor  them  both." 

Yes,  and  Rachel  honored  herself  still  mora 
for  being  able  to  speak  all  this  freely  and 
truly  out  of  the  innermost  depths  of  her 
candid  heart. 


A  NATIVE  of  Russia  hag  discovered  a  process 
by  TThich  timber,  though  newly  fdled,  may  be- 
come 80  hard  as  to  resist  the  influences  of  the 
most  trying  climate  for  an  almost  indefinite  period. 
The  most  curious  part  of  the  invention  is,  that  it 
does  not  involve  the  use  of  chemicals  of  any  boi^ 
such  as  steeping  in  creosote,  etc.,  and  that  tfie 
process  is  applied  to  the  tree  while  growing.  The 
inventor  is  now  making  arrangements  for  the  sup- 
ply of  bis  timber  to  railway  contraotors  in  Eng- 


land, and  will  not  require  any  remuneration  far- 
ther than  the  amount  which  would  be  paid  fbr 
ordinary  timber,  until  the  period  shall  have 
elapsed  beyond  which  the  ordinary  railway  sleep- 
ers, telegraph  polos,  etc.,  require  to  be  replaced. 
The  best  railway  sleepers  require  renewing  at  in- 
tervals of  from  four  to  six  years  ;  but  the  inven- 
tor of  the  new  process  of  preparing  timber  siwii  Is 
that  he  will  supply  an  article  which  need  not  bt 
disturbed  for  fifty  years. 
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From  Tho  Spectator,  26  Nov. 
THE  RE-ELECTION  OF  MR.  LINCOLN. 
The  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  rail-split- 
ter, attorney,  and  President  of  the  American 
Union,  affccta  interests  much  wider  and  more 
permanent  than  those  of   the. nation  whose 
will  he  is  appointed  to  carry  out.     Never  be- 
fore in  modern  history  have  the  two    great 
political  ideas  of    mankind,  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  the  rule  of  the  many  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  few,  and  tho  rule  of  the  many  or 
tho  few  for  the  benefit  of  all,  been  brouji^ht 
into  such  direct  and  visible  collision.     Hith- 
erto, in  every  buch  contest,  in  the  great  upris- 
ing of  1789,  the  misused  yictory  of  1831,  or 
the  spasmodic  outburst  of  1848,  there  bas  al- 
ways been  some  side  issue,  some  menace  to 
national  independence,  some  ground  of  con- 
tempt for  the  feebleness  of  a  caste,  some  burst 
of   admiration   for   individual   genius,  some 
annoyance  at  popular  imbecility,  to  distract 
the  judgment  and  mislead  the  foresight   of 
the  mass  of  mankind.     In  this  American  war 
alone  has  the  struggle  been  divested  of  false 
appearances.     A  btrong  aristocracy, — strong 
alike  in  physical  resources  and  in  men  able  to 
use  them, — conscious  and  proud  of  its  own 
objects,  aware  that  it  means  to  suppress  the 
many  in  order  to  give  the  few  broader  and 
freer  life,  and  boldly  proclaiming  that  in  this 
direction  alone  lies  the  road  to  liigh  civiliza- 
tion, has  set  itself  to  break  up  a  great  demo- 
cratic   power.     Southern    leaders    at    home 
assume  no  gloss,  put  forward  no  pretexts,  are 
fettered  by  no  restraint  of  internal  circum- 
stances or  external  positi»)n.     Tliey  Imve  car- 
ried tlieir  system  ulrea<ly  to  i's  logical  end, — 
the  iKjndage  of  all  who  work,  tho  indepen- 
dence of  all  who  neither  work  nor  own,  the 
free   and  equal  sovereignty  of  the  few  who 
arc  able  to  possess  the  one  and  pay  tho  other 
class.     Koman    society,  with    its    slaves,  its 
clients,  and    its  free  and  proud  fatriciat,  is 
repnxJuced  in  tlie  midst  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, and  those  who  have  reproduced  it,  who 
have;  retnxl  the  puh  of  eighteen  centuries,  j 
proclaim  that  this  i^  wise  and  holy  and  l)en 
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has  been    accomplished    for    theirs.     Their 
slaves  have  not  revolted,  their  clients  have 
poured    into    the    ranks,  their    society   has 
proved  as  strong  and  as  coherent  as  an  army 
scientifically    organized    for    war.     On    the 
other  hand,  the  democracy  has  had  no  adven- 
titious aid  of  any  kind,  save  a  power  of  re- 
cruiting which  springs  out  of  its  own  attrac- 
tion for  all  men  like  itself.     It  has  never  had 
a  leader  above  its  own  average  m  capacity, 
capable  of  doing  more  than  express  its  own 
si  >\vly-forming  will,  act  upon  its  own  slowly- 
gained  convictions.     It  fought  at  first  from 
an  impulse  scarcely  nobler  and  far  less  pow- 
erful than  that  of  its  antagonists,  and  only 
arrived  at  a  principle  after  years  of  bloodshed 
and  suffering  steadily  borne  had  elevated  its 
heart  and    partially   cleared   its   brain.     No 
'*  natural  king  of  men,"  no   »'  heaven-born 
general,*'  no  **  saviour  of  society  *'  has  ap- 
peared to  lend  to  the  North  a  power  democ- 
racy might  not  have  possessed  ;  no  applauding 
shout  from  the  worla  has  kept  it  in  its  path  ; 
no  burst  of  instinctive  feeling  has  guided  it 
like  a  revelation  from   on  high.     The  reti- 
cent,  statesmanlike,  selfish    aristocracy,  the 
slow,  loud-tongued,  unselfish  democracy,  each 
left  to  itself,  each  guided  by  its  own  highest 
average  and  no  more,  has  been  fighting  out 
foot  to  foot  and  face  to  face,  as  the  Athens 
and  Sparta  of  the  New  World,  tiie  ancient 
political    battle   of  mankind.     Had  (General 
McClellan    been    elccte<l.    that    battle  would 
have  been  lost ;  for  the  North  would  have  an- 
nounced that  it  cared  not  if  it  were   won. 
cared  only  for  the  side  issue,  its  own  imperial 
power.     As  it  is,  consciously  and  with  a  full 
knowledge,  after  nearly  four  years  of  battle, 
aficr  the  offer  of  'peace  with  th,  end  unsecured^ 
it  has  pronounced  by  a  three-fourths  major- 
ity  that,  through    hardship  and   defeat  and 
financial  difticulty,  thou;]:h    its    land  be  cov- 
ered with  hos])ital8  an«l   its  cities  filled  with 
bankrupts,  tliough  every  family  weep  for  its 
sons  and  the  course  of  material  civilization 
Ikj  thrown  back  centuries,  it  is  ready  to  fight 
manfully  on  rather  than  freedom  should  bo 


cficial.  have  armed  to  extend  it,  have  died  to  .  proved  a  chimera  n>)t  essential  to  a  grand  na- 
defend  it,  are  at  this  hour  refusing  victory,  |  tional  life.  The  result  of  that  perseverance 
indef>endence,  and  the  synij)athy  of  mankind  •  must  be  incalculable.  Had  tho  North 
rather  than  give  it  up.  Tljcir  success  has  .  shrunk,  or  even  faltered,  had  she  refused  the 
been  prevented  by  no  accident,  impeded  by  ,  necessary  sacrifices  or  accepted  the  evil  com- 
no  feebleness,  impcrilleil  by  no  miscalcula- '  promise,  the  cause  of  liberty  would  have  r«- 
tion^     \i  forturu*  has  favored  either  party,  it    e»ived   a    heavy,  perhaps  a  deadly,  wound. 


has  been  tlie  South,  from  tlio 
ended  in  the  rout  of  Dull  Uun  to  the  awe 
which  delayed  the  advance  of  (Grant's  tro  ips 
after  the  expliwitin  at  Peters}>urg.  Men  have 
never,  perhaps,  appeared  in  the  w^^rld  more 
oom|)etent  to  a  e»<df-im|Mjsed  task  than  tlie 
Southern  leaders  have  been  ;  all  that  adroit- 
\  and  valor  and  civil  energy  and  the  in 


Ljok,'*  the  aristocracies  would  have  sjiid, 
'•  at  the  nobleness  of  your  chosen  demos  ! 
It  cares,  like  kings,  only  for  aggrandizement 
and  wealth.*'  "  I»ok,*'  all  the  middle  chss 
jtfTouM  have  chimed  in,  *•  your  demos,  wliat- 
ev«'r  its  merit*,  is  weak,  cannot  guard  na- 
tional life,  c:innot  ke<'p  a  nation  secure,  can- 
not guarantee  iFiat  cons^ds  shall  always  be 
stioct  of  governing  men  can  effect  for  a  cause  I  paid.*'     And  the  hostile  and  the  timid,  the 
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few  who  mean  to  rule  for  themselves  and  the 
many  who  care  only  that  rule  should  always 
bo  strong,  would  have  drawn  nearer  and 
Dearer  toward  that  course  of  which  legalized 
slavery  is  the  only  logical  termination.  It  is 
In  its  extreme  forms  that  opinion  receives  its 
first  shocks,  and  the  slaveholding  interest  is 
the  outwork  of  aristocracy  throughout  the 
world,  as  the  American  demos  is  the  defence 
of  the  masses  in  every  land.  The  re-election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  of  course  insure  the 
success  of  the  Christian  political  idea,  but  it 
does  guarantee  that  before  it  yields  it  will 
have  faced  the  Pagan  one  to  the  death.  The 
,  success  of  the  South  would  mean  for  the 
American  defeat,  and  for  the  African  the  end 
of  hope ;  but  it  signifies  to  the  world  at  large 
more  than  even  these.  It  means,  and  would 
be  taken  to  mean,  a  proof  that  the  struggle 
of  eighteen  hundred  years  has  been  in  vain  ; 
that  political  thought  is  in  a  false  groove; 
that  the  Roman  ** order"  is  stronger  than 
Christian  "  anarchy ;  "  that  freedom  is  a  chi 
mera,  progress  a  delusion,  benevolence  a 
snare ;  that  if  God  esisCs,  wo  have  all  for  three 
centuries  misread  his  will ;  that  if  he  does 
not,  the  infinite  chain  of  cause  and  efiect 
leads  only  to  the  elevation  to  the  few  on  a 
pedestal  formed  out  of  the  souls  and  frames 
of  the  many.  The  success  of  the  North 
means,  and  will  slowly  be  found  to  mean, 
that  freedom  and  strength  are  compatible 
qualities  ;  that  the  highest  minds  of  each  cen- 
tury have  been  the  nearest  to  truth ;  that  the 
law  of  Christ  has  political  bearing ;  that  God 
made  the  world  for  the  use  of  all  whom  ho 
placed  within  it.  The  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  means  for  all — for  the  Lancashire  op- 
erative as  much  as  the  slave,  for  the  serf  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  as  much  as  the  free- 
man of  Maine — that  the  conliict  between  those 
principles  which  has  been  ragiog  since 
Athens  and  Sparta  alike  yielded  to  alien 
sway  shall  be  fought  steadily  out  to  the  end. 
We  may  and  shall  hear  much  more  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  crimes  of  democracy,  though  all 
the  masses  have  committed  in  ail  ages  do  not 
equal  those  of  the  single  line  of  llapsburg ; 
but  we  shall  be  free  at  least  of  the  taunt  that 
liberty  means  wcaknefls,  tliat  self-government 
threatens  national  life,  that  a  free  people 
must  be  a  people  incapable  of  energetic  and 
persistent  war. 

Tlie  significance  of  the  vote  in  the  actual 
scene  of  the  conflict  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
The  issue  could  hardly  have  been  placed  more 
distinctly  before  the  American  people.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  spoke  out  as  clearly  as  his  ri- 
val, and  we  are  bound  to  say  as  honestly  as 
his  inherent  weakness  of  character  would 
permit.  He  offered  the  people  all  they  de- 
sired, the  energetic  prosecution  ol  the  war, 
the  speedy    resiorauou   of  tiie    Uniou,   the 


maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, — all  that 
his  antagonist  could  promise,  except  the  final 
extinction  of  the  cause  of  the  whole  calamity. 
Mr.  Lincoln  pledged  himself  to  that  in  addi- 
tion, stating  at  the  aame  time  that  bis  second 
sine  qua  nonmight  add  years  to  the  length  of 
the  struggle,  and  the  people,  unexcited  by  im- 
mediate victory,  undelud(Ki  by  brilliant  genius, 
have  solemnly  accepted  the  more  painful  and 
the  nobler  alternative.  They  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  Union  unless  freedom  be  also  final- 
ly established.  The  extent  of  the  majority 
has  as  yet  scarcely  been  anderstood.  Three 
States  only,  two  of  them  Border  States,  in 
which  the  government  was  to  have  secured  a 
majority  by  dragoons,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky, 
and  Delaware,  have  accepted  the  Democratic 
compromise.  The  whole  of  New  England, 
the  whole  of  the  West,  the  great  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  declared  as 
one  man  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  this  shrewd  peas- 
ant with  his  noble  puipose  and  his  deadly 
tenacity,  expresses  their  resolve  ;  that  despite 
endless  charges  of  oppression  and  occasional 
realities  of  failure,  despite  uncouthness  and 
coarseness  and  occasional  want  of  tact,  he  is 
the  fitting  mouthpiece  of  the  nation  in  its 
struggle  for  life  or  death.  That  is  the  con- 
stitutional vote,  and  the  popular  one  is  even 
more  extraordinary.  It  shows  that  hatred  to 
slavery  has  penetrated  at  last,  be  it  from 
principle  or  from  political  conviction,  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  people.  In  18G0,  Mr.  TAn- 
coin,  elected  only  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
that  system,  received  in  the  North  138,704 
votes  less  than  his  opponents ;  in  1864  he 
receives  in  order  to  secure  its* exhaustion 
378,500  more,  a  clear  majority  of  the  voterSf 
an  increase  of  half  a  million  heads  of  fami- 
lies gained  by  a  policy  avowedly,  unmistak- 
ably abolitionist.  The  change  to  all  who  un- 
derstood American  feeling,  who  knew  how 
deeply  contempt  for  the  colored  races  had  pcn- 
etmtcd  the  American  mind,  seems  alisolutely 
marvellous.  It  is  like  the  adoption  of  a  new 
faith,  the  growth  of  a  new  gysterno^  thought 
iu  a  nation,  and  must  produce  in  the  end  ef- 
fects far  beyond  the  mere  freedom  of  tho 
black.  The  cause  of  the  change  is  not  inex- 
plicable. This  journal  alone  in  England  baa 
pointed  out  steadily,  not  as  an  argument, 
but  as  the  one  necesstiry  datum  for  argument, 
that  the  American  Republic  is  not  in  times  of 
excitement  governed  by  its  talking  class  ;  that 
the  quiet,  dour,  half-cultivated  freeholdets, 
of  whom  no  one  ever  hears,  hold  the  ultimate 
sovereign  power.  These  men  have  sent  their 
sons  to  the  war,  have  watched  its  progress  aa 
men  only  watch  nfiiiirs  which  do  involve  their 
sons,  have  suffered  new  ideas  to  filter  drop  by 
drop  into  their  minds  and  harden  tht^re  to 
crystalline  clearness  and  immobility,  and 
they  have  been   ennobled    by    the  mifieriBg 
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which  they  have  undergone.  It  is  they  who 
have  filled  the  voting  boxee,  who  in  New 
York  have  carried  the  State  in  the  teeth  of 
the  vast  vote  of  the  great  city,  who  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  overborne  the  fears  of  the  bor- 
der counties,  the  selfish  indifference  of  the  old 
German  settlers,  and  who  have  carried  New 
England,  the  six  poor  frugal  **  Yankee*' 
States,  which  produce  nothing  except  schools, 
and  men,  as  a  **  unit  * '  for  national  freedom. 
Secure  of  their  support,  Mr.  Lincoln  can  af- 
ford to  disregard  ttie  clamor  of  city  mobs  and 
the  apprehensions  of  the  mercantile  class, 
and  it  will  be  a  curious  problem  to  watch  the 
effect  of  re-election  upon  him  and  his  policy. 
He  is  securely  president  till  March,  1869. 
The  talk  of  disturbance  at  the  polls,  uttered 
by  men  who  even  now  cannot  see  that  belief 
in  the  ballot-box  is  the  weakness  of  the  Amer- 
ican character,  has  turned  out  talk  merely. 
There  is  no  chance  of  revolt,  and  as  all  the 
waverers,  all  who  hoped  for  oflSce,  i.  e.,  three 
at  least  to  every  one  who  possesses  it,  all  who 
regard  compromise  as  henceforth  hopeless, 
and  all  who  thirst  for  speedy  peace  will  now 
swing  round  to  his  government,  there  is  little 
danger  of  serious  opposition.  He  may  pursue 
his  policy  unchecked,  carry  on  the  war  with- 
out hurrying  armies  for  political  purposes, 
increase  tiie  area  of  freedom  with  that  slow, 
tenacious  persistence  which  he  has  all  along 
displayed.  Having  time  and  the  assurance 
of  public  support,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
lenient  in  his  action,  more  disposed  to  regard 
hostility  from  within  as  something  to  be  de- 
spised, to  treat  it  as  an  English  secretary  of 
state  treats  an  impertinent  deputation.  He 
has  accepted,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  new 
*'platforn."  His  old  one  simply  pledged 
him  to  resist  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  he 
adhered  to  it  with  fidelity  long  after  he  had 
perceived  that  it  no  longer  met  the  circum- 
stances around  him.  He  will  bo  just  as  te- 
nacious of  the  new  one,  and  it  binds  him  to 
reconstruct  the  Union  without  slavery,  to  re- 
admit State  after  State  to  all  its  privileges 
sssoon  as  it  has  submitted  and  enfranchised 
its  working  class.  Wiiat  further  develop- 
ment time  may  bring  to  his  mind  time  alone 
can  show,  but  U)  that  much  he  will  most  un- 
doubtedly adhere,  and  that  contains  the  only 
issues  of  more  than  national  interest.  At  first 
we  believe  his  course  will  be  one  of  greatly  in- 
creased difficulty  ;  for  the  avowed  acceptance 
of  abolition  as  the  one  condition  of  peace 
will  rouse  the  Southern  leaders  to  still  more 
pMSionatc  efforts ;  but  victory  needs  only  per- 
sistence, and  persistence  is  the  one  quality 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  certain  not  to  lack.  Slowly  as 
the  armies  penetrate  South,  at  a  pace  more 
like  that  of  colonizers  than  of  soldiers.  State 
ftfler  State  will  be  made  to  choose  between  a 
purpoaeless  resistance  and  the  instant  attain- 


ment of  all  the  rights  of  freemen.  Had  Gen- 
eral  McClellan  been  elected,  had  there  been 
hope  of  compromise  or  of  doubt  or  of  weak- 
ness, the  South,  even  when  occupied,  might 
have  struggled  on  ;  but  with  certainty  for  five 
years  they  &ve  but  two  alternatives  left.  They 
can  submit  and  they  can  emancipate  the 
working  class,  can  give  up  the  war  itself,  or 
can  remove  its  only  cause. 

From  The  Eoonomist,  26th  Nov. 
MR.  LINCOLN'S  RE-ELECTION. 

In  form  Mr.  Lincoln  will  not  be  re-elected 
for  many  weeks.  The  electoral  college,  which 
by  the  constitution  chooses  him,  will  not 
meet  till  that  time :  a  long  interval,  estimated 
by  old  notions  of  travelling  and  distance,  is 
given  it  to  get  together.  But  as  soon  as  its 
members  are  chosen,  or  most  of  them,  the 
result  is  known.  Washington  intended  that 
the  college  should  itself  exercise  an  effective 
choice,  and  hold  a  substantial  deliberation. 
But  it  does  neither.  The  members  are  bound 
over  beforehand  to  choose  General  McClellan 
or  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  and  when  it  is  known  that 
the  members  engaged  to  choose  Mr.  Lincoln 
are  immensely  more  than  those  bound  to 
choose  his  opponent,  for  real  business  we 
need  ask  no  further.  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  in  fact, 
elected  because  the  choosers  on  his  side  are 
vastly  more  than  the  choosers  on  the  other 
side. 

In  Europe,  and  merely  considering  the  bare 
choice  between  the  two  candidates,  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  unquestionably  give 
general  satisfaction.  Before  his  repudiation 
of  the  Chicago  manifesto.  General  McClellan 
was  thought  to  be,  or  hoped  to  be,  an  advo- 
cate for  peace  ;  but  after  his  rejection  of  that 
manifesto  that  hope  became  untenable.  He 
was  as  violent  an  advocate  for  war  as  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  he  was  carrying  it  on  for  a  worse 
object.  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  **  I  wish  to  main- 
tain the  Union  by  destroying  slavery :  " 
General  McClellan  said,  *'  I  wish  to  maintain 
the  Union  by  retaining  slavery.'*  Grave 
thinkers,  apart  from  the  strife  of  war  and 
the  excitement  of  debate,  mostly  believe  that 
the  continuance  of  slavery  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union  aro  both  injurious  to 
mankind.  Of  slavery  we  need  not  speak. 
All  the  world  is  agreed  as  to  its  evil.  But 
though  its  mischiefs  are  not  so  detestable  or 
so  plain,  the  Union  is,  in  a  large  view  of  hu- 
man affiiirs,  mischievous  also.  It  retains  in 
effective  combination  a  huge  power  with  a 
small  conscience.  The  Americans  feel  that 
they  are  a  great  people  without  a  great  his- 
tory, and  they  covet  that  history.  To  have 
a  great  name,  to  be  potent  in  the  world,  to 
be  superior  in  power  to  nations  which  were 
powerful  before  they  were  born,  to  bully  (it 
IS  their  own  phrase)  nations  who  have  bai- 
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lied  other  nations, — they  arc  ready  at  suita- 
ble eeanons  to  overlook  or  violate  interna- 
tional oblij;ationB,  to  pquander  money,  to  lav- 
ish ni<'n.  On  forei;^n  policy,  such  a  nation 
never  hears  its  opponent.  It  is  told  that  itfl 
Bide  is  tlie  rij^ht  side,  indisputably  the  right 
side  ;  tliat  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that 
it  is  6ul>ja^tin<];  itR'lf  to  humiliation  and  to 
^)^8  of  dignity  by  toleratin*;  a  discusaitm. 
Even  if  international  obligations  were  dinned 
incessantly  into  its  ears,  a  young  nation, 
anxious  to  win  its  spurs,  might  be  likely  to 
overlook  them ;  but  when  it  never  hears 
them,  when  its  flatterers  deny  them,  when 
they  inculcate  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
national  honor  by  trampling  upon  others,  as 
well  as  'tickle  the  sense  of  self-exaltation, — 
when  it  never  hears  a  word  that  can  do  it 
good,  and  hears  perpetually  every  word  that 
can  do  it  harm, — who  can  wonder  that  an 
eager  nation  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  riches 
should  trample  upon  other  nations, — who 
that  knows  human  nature  would  not  wonder 
if  it  were  meek,  conscientious,  and  Christian, 
— who  would  expect  of  it  even  that  imper- 
fect and  mitigated  morality  into  which  old 
nations  have  been  saddened  and  chastened 
by  the  pains  of  experience  and  by  the  difficul- 
ties  of  years  ?  Wo  cannot  expect  of  ,the 
American  Uepublic  a  conscience  commensu- 
rate with  its  strength,  but  we  fear  from  it  an 
immorality  proportioned  to  its  size.  Both 
the  Union  and  slavery  are  in  different  ways 
and  various  degrees  evils.  Wo  wish  to  be 
rid  of  them  both.  But  General  McClellan 
wished  to  keep  botli,  and  therefore  his  suc- 
cess would  unquestionably  have  been  a  heavy 
augmentation  even  to  the  misfortunes  of 
America, — misfortunes  already  too  heavy  to 
need  augmentation. 

But  tfjough  wc  rejoice  that  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  anti-slavery  advocate  of  the  civil  war, 
lias  prevailed  over  General  McClellan,  the 
pro-slavery  advocate,  we  must  remember  the  . 
significant  and  painful  lessons  which  that ; 
event  has  to  teach  both  as  to  ourselves  and 
as  to  America. 

First,  as  to  ourselves.  The  war  party,  the 
party  which  began  the  war,  the  party  whose 
V(?ry  life-blood  is  now  identified  with  the 
war,  has  been  elevated  to  a  new  four  years' 
reign.  As  long  as  they  can  make  the  war  go 
on,  80  long  w^e  may  be  now  sure  it  will  go  on. 
For  four  years  and  a  half,  till  March  four  years, 
— March,  18G'J, — the  Kepublican  party  islixed 
in  power  ;  no  disaster,  no  change  of  opinion, 
no  ebb  or  flow  of  aflairs,  can  drive  it  thence. 
It  may  have  to  yield  to  events.  The  North 
may  be  exhausted ;  it  may  refuse  to  supply 
money  ;  it  may  be  unable  to  supply  men. 

The  rulers  at  Wnshington,  like  all  other 
rulers,  must  bow  to  results  and  to  facts. 
But  the  war  party  will  be  the  rulers.     The 


struggle  is  of  their  making,  their  ruling, 
their  working  :  it  is  bone  of  their  bone  and 
flesh  of 'their  flesh.  Sooner  than  give  it  up, 
they  will  spend  every  greenback  thej  can 
issue,  and  send  to  death  every  soldier  thej 
can  find.  Upon  us  the  effect  must  be  BcrionsL 
As  wo  showed  nearly  four  years  since,  as  baf 
been  proved  since  by  most  painful  ezperionoe, 
our  manufacturing  industry  never  can  bo 
soundly  prosperous,  never  can  be  based  on 
the  Arm  laws  of  habitual  supply  and  babitnal 
demand,  while  the  civil  war  in  America  con- 
tinues, at  any  rate,  while  it  is  at  all  such  a 
civil  war  as  it  now  is.  The  cotton  of  tba 
South  will  always  bo  a  supply  in  suspenm. 
What  cotton  it  may  have  on  hand, — wbat 
its  powers  of  growing  cotton  may  be  in 
future,  will  be  matters  of  estimate  and  arsa- 
ment, — matters  almost  of  guess;  but  toat 
store  of  cotton — that  power  of  producing  cot- 
ton— will  be,  according  to  somu  conjectura  of 
their  magnitude  or  other,  an  element  of  un- 
healthy and  depressing  uncertainty;  will 
mako  the  cotton  trade,  and  to  some  extent 
the  other  clothing  trades,  different  from  all 
other  trades, — will  prevent  those  trades  being 
what  they  would  bo  if  America  did  not  exiet, 
or  what  they  would  be  if  wo  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  existence.  Nothing  depretKf 
trade  like  the  certain  presence  of  an  wioer* 
tain  element ;  of  a  force  which  must  be  im- 
portant, which  may  bo  very  great,  wbiob  no 
one  can  pretend  to  measure  precisely  and  in 
figures.  The  assured  presence  for  a  year  or 
two  longer  of  such  a  suspended  agency,  Lui- 
casliire  and  the  cotton  trade  must  endure. 

But,  though  this  is  the  gravest  leosaa 
which  wo  can  derive  from  this  important 
event,  it  is  hardlv  the  greatest  which  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  think  most  of,  or  which  an 
impartial  philosopher,  if  sucU  a  person  exist, 
would  think  most  of.  Nothing  is  so  danger- 
ous as  to  read  a  sermon  to  another  nation. 
It  always  seems  like  forgetting  our  own  sine 
to  attend  to  other  people's :  it  is  always  lia- 
ble to  a  retort  upon  some  analogous  affiiir  of 
ours ;  it  often  misses  the  mark,  because, 
though  the  broad  result  is  true,  somo  local 
detail  is  missed.  But,  nevertheless,  thought 
and  philosopliy  are  truthless  unless  tihey  en- 
able us  to  interpret  events  and  derive  teaoh- 
ings  from  what  wo  see.  And  it  is  a  lowtm 
of  events  that  America  should  be  obliged  to 
elect  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lincoln  in  admitted 
default  of  a  better  to  such  a  place  as  hia  at 
euch  a  moment  as  this.  Mr.  Soward  is  fci^ 
ward  to  declare  that  it  is  the  crisis  of  Anwri- 
can  history  ;  events  mako  it  plain  withoot 
his  help  ;  the  president  is,  for  practical  pu^ 
posed,  omnipotent  at  this  crisis  ;  Congrcai  it 
unheard  of  and  unthought  of.  It  is  not « 
contended  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  man  of  « 
neut  ability.     It  is  only  said  that  ho  ia a i 
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of  common  honesty,  and  it  seems  this  is  so 
rare  a  virtue  at  Washington  that  at  their  ut- 
most need  no  other  man  can  be  picked  oat 
to  possess  it  and  true  ability  also. 

Doubtless  there  are  quite  as  many  honest 
people  in  America  as  elsewhere ;  in  a  rich, 
prosperous,  educated  community,  like  the 
Kortn,  they  probably  exist  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  mankind  than  in  most 
other  places.  But  the  American  constitution 
and  political  life  give  the  nation  no  means  of 
getting  hold  of  them.  From  a  multitude  of 
causes  an  idea  is  diffused  that  it  is  needless 
to  get  hold  of  them.  Cultivated  Americans 
"will  be  found  to  eay,  **  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  have  great  statesmen,"  and  a  few  say,  **  it 
is  better  to  be  without  them."  But  no  idea 
can  well  be  more  false.  Even  supposing  that 
they  could  conduct  th6  course  of  one  of  the 
greatest  civil  wars  in  history  without  great 
ability ;  even  supposing  they  could  manage 
one  of  the  "\faste8t  executive  administrations 
without  great  ability,  that  ability  would  still 
bo  of  the  first  necessity.  It  is  absolutely 
neceissary  to  foreign  nations.  European  fa- 
vor, which  the  Northerners  anxiously  desire, 
— English  sympathy,  which  they  desire  still 
more, — cannot  be.  attracted  by  mean  rulers. 
For  ages  a  certain  greatness  in  speaking  has 
belonji^ed  to  the  rulers  of  great  States,  and 
the  Old  World  expects  it  even  if  the  New 
World  can  dispense  with  it.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  been  honest,  but  he  ha8M)cen  vulgar; 
and  there  is  no  greater  external  misfortune — 
there  are  few  greater  external  misfortunes — 
than  for  a  great  nation  to  be  exclusively  rep- 
resented at  a  crisis  far  beyond  previous,  and 
perhaps  Ixjyond  future,  example,  by  a  person 
who^'e  words  are  mean  even  when  his  actions 
are  important. 


Mr.  Cobdcn  on  the  Unitrd  Statrs  of  America. 

Speech  at  Uochdale,  23  November. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  issue  itself,  I  told 
you  two  years  a^o  that  I  did  not  iKjlieve  that 
I  should  live  to  see  two  independent  States 
on  that  continent  of  North  America.  1  have 
repeated  that  asFertion  since,  and  I  now  come 
to  confirm  that  opinion,  but  witli  far  more 
emphasis  than  I  have  ever  expressed  Iwfore. 
I  ao  not  believe  that  that  country  in  my 
day  will  evertx'  Foparated.  I  look  upon  the 
gcographic:il  dillicultifH  in  the  way  of  sep- 
aration to  be  ahnohitely  insiimiountable. 
Take  the  case  of  the  MisMSr^ippi ;  that  river 
with  its  tributaries  flows  throujrh  twenty 
thouKiind  miles  of  navigable  waters  into  the 
(iulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  order  that  the  United 
States  might  have  its  mouths  in  their  own 
occupation,  that  they  might  have,  as  it  were, 
the  keys  of  their  own  doors  in   their  own 


I)ocket8,  they  purchased  from  the  first  Napo- 
eon  the  State  of  Louisiana  with  the  monej 
of  the  old  Union  for  three  millions  sterling. 
Well,  now,  some  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand people  have  squatted  there.  Some  Eng- 
lish, some  French,  and  some  Americans  have 
taken  into  their  heads  that  they  will  carry  off 
this  State,  and  place  the  mouths  of  that  great 
river,  the  outlet  of  that  vast  country,  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  State.  I  have  said  that  it 
would  be  far  easier  for  Essex  or  Kent  to  carry 
off  the  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  set  up  an 
East- Anglian  kingdom  than  for  Louisiana  to 
carry  off  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and 
set  up  for  an  independent  State.  There  aro 
some  few  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent  and  Essex ;  but  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  will  become  the  home  of  two 
hundred  millions,  and  this  makes  it  infinitely 
more  impossible  that  the  United  States  should 
allow  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  to  be 
carried  off  than  tiiat  England  should  suffer 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  be  taken  away. 
Why  should  they  do  so  when  they  can  pre- 
vent it  by  the  smallest  expense,  and  retain 
possession  of  it ;  for  a  few  gunboats  could 
easily  blockade  the  outlets  of  that  river? 
Even  if  the  North  cannot  conquer  Louisiana, 
they  might  cut  the  dikes  above  New  Orleans 
and  drown  the  whole  of  that  State.  In  saying 
this  I  am  speaking  of  the  motives  and  possi- 
bilities, and  not  of  wishes  or  feelings  of  my 
own.  If  you  think  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
wouM  be  contented  with  the  Gotten  States  and 
not  be  allowed  to  extend  into  Texas,  he  would 
not  thank  you.  They  are  fighting  in  the 
South  to  carry  slavery  beyond  Taxas  into  the 
vast  regions  of  Central  America.  Now,  I 
say  that  if  the  geographical  features  of  the 
country  had  been  looked  at  by  the  ruling 
classes  and  those  who  write  in  the  newspapers 
they  would  not  have  arrived  at  a  conviction 
of  the  success  of  the  Southern  side.  There 
is  a  newspaper  in  London  read  by  everybody, 
but  I  have  marvelled  at  the  if^nuranco  which 
it  has  betrayed  of  the  geographical  features  of 
this  territory.  In  one  article  recently  there 
was  a  river  of  five  hundred  and  ei;;hty  miles 
of  internal  navigation,  to  which  the  largest 
river  in  this  country  is  a  mere  rivulet,  and 
it  was  made  to  turn  up  hill  any  numl)er  of 
miles  into  another  river,  and  these  two  rivers 
eemented  were  made  to  fall  into  a  third  river, 
into  which  neither  really  pours  a  drop  of 
watiT. 

Now  there  is  a  real  danger  in  the  ignorance 
of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  1  may 
call  the  rulin;;  classes  of  this  country, — there 
is  a  real  danger  from  their  total  ignorance  of 
everythinj;  relating  to  America,  and  you  may 
get  into  dilficulties  from  this  ignorance  which 
may  cost  much  national  dishonor  to  escape 
from.     If  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  would  endow 
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a  profe8flor*8  chnir  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  instruct  the  undergraduates  of  those  uni- 
versities in  American  history.  I  would  un- 
dertake to  say,  and  I  speak  advisedly,  that  I 
will  take  any  undergraduate  now  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  a  map 
of  the  United  States,  and  ask  him  to  put  his 
finger  on  Chicago,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  he  does  not  go  within  one  thousand 
miles  of  it.  Yet  Chicago  is  a  place  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  from 
which  one  to  two  millions  of  people  in  our  own 
country  are  annually  fed.  These  young  gen- 
tlemen know  all  about  the  geography  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Egypt.  Now  1  know  I 
shall  be  pelted  with  Greek  and  Latin  quota- 
tions for  what  I  am  going  to  say.  When  I 
was  at  Athens  I  sallied  out  ono  summer 
morning  to  seek  the  famous  river,  the  Ilis- 
Bus,  and  after  walking  some  hundred  yards 
or  so  up  what  appeared  to  be  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  I  came  upon  a  number  of 
Athenian  laundresses,  and  I  found  that  they 
had  dammed  up  this  famous  classical  river, 
and  were  using  every  drop  of  its  water  for 
their  own  sanitary  purposes.  Why,  then, 
should  not  these  young  gentlemen  who  know 
all  about  the  geography  of  the  Ilissus  know 
also  something  about  the  geography  of  the 
Mississippi?  I  am  a  great  advocate  of  cul- 
ture of  every  kind,  and  I  say  when  I  find  a 
man  like  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  or  Pro- 
fessor Rogers,  who,  in  addition  to  profound 
classical  learning,  have  a  vast  knowledge  of 
modem  aifiirs,  and  who,  as  well  as  scholars, 
are  profound  thinkers, — these  are  men  whom 
I  know  to  have  a  vast  superiority  over  me, 
and  I  bow  to  them  with  reverence  for  their 


superior  advantages  ;  but  to  bring  up  yoiiBg 
men  from  college  with  no  knowledge  of  Iho 
country  in  whicii  the  ^rcat  drama  of  moden 
politics  and  national  life  is  now  being  wo^fld 
out,  who  are  ignorant  of  a  oountry  like 
America,  but  who,  whether  it  be  for  good  or 
for  evil,  must  exercise  more  influence  in  tbli 
country  than  any  other  olasB, — to  bring  np 
the  young  destitute  of  snch  knowledge,  And 
to  place  them  in  responsible  positions  in  Iho 
government,  is,  I  say,  imperilling  its  best  in- 
terests ;  and  earnest  remonstrances  ouffht  Co 
be  made  against  such  a  state  of  education  bj 
every  public  man  who  values  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  welfare  of  his  coantrr.  Ton 
know  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the  fntavs 
of  America.  1  don't  desire  to  carry  them 
out,  and  I  should  not  have  said  so  mnoh  if  so 
much  had  not  been  said  on  the  other  side* 
I  want  nothing  but  neutrality.  But  if  wn 
are  to  have  perfect  neutrality  on  this  suljeet, 
let  us  try,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  haTC  a  little 
more  temper  in  the  discussion  of  a  qaeition 
for  which,  happily  for  us,  we  are  not  respon- 
sible. I  am  mute  and  silenced  when  I  reedl- 
lect  that  I  have  been  protesting  against  war 
ever  since  I  came  into  public  life ;  bat  I  hate 
never  succeeded  in  preventing  wars  all  over 
the  world.  I  could  not  say  to  America, 
*'  Why  do  you  insist  on  carrving  on  this  d?il 
war?"  I  should  at  once  be  subject  to  the 
reply,  *<  Why  do  you  not  take  the  beam  out 
of  your  own  eye  before  you  take  the  mote  out 
of  ours  ?  "  But  I  fear  that  the  advocates  of 
all  these  wars,  against  which  I  have  alwajs 
been  vainly  protesting,  are  now  turning  np 
the  whites  of  their  eyes  as  if  they  had  Dsen 
Quakers  from  their  birth. 


In  the  naming  of  the  modern  streets  of  Paris 
recourse  hjw  boon  h:id  to  the  most  celebrated 
names  that  ouour  in  the  lino  arts.  Whoreas  in  a 
former  ivg^e  titles  which  were  sugj^cstive  of  war 
and  victory  were  the  most  prominent  at  the  street 
corners,  thrre  arc  now  to  bo  re:ui  the  names  of 
Quinault,  Mirmontd,  Horold,  Beethoven,  Don- 
izetti, IJdliiii,  lA'sucur,  (!iiuan)»:i,  Mohul,  Wil- 
hc'lm,  Orlando  Lasso,  Bcraujrer,  Mu'-sct,  L«!sage, 
Petrarquc,  Talma,  I'oussin,  lliphacl,  Titian,  liu- 
bcns,  Greu7«?,  David,  ScheiK-r,  Ingi*cs,  Vernet, 
Decam^is,  V'isconti,  and  Erard.  Mozart,  Ilaydn, 
Boieldieu,  Moyerlnjcr,  Corneille,  llous-scau,  D'- 
Alembcrt,  Gluck,  CI  retry,  and  others,  are  to  fol- 
low next — Orchestra, 


An  ANTiciPATEn  Calanttt.— On  the  depart. 
UTO  of  Bishop  Selwyn  for  his  diocese.  New  Zea» 
land,  Sydney  Smith,  when  taking  his  leave  of 
him,  said  :  **  Good-by,  my  dear  Sdwyn  ;  I.hops 
you  will  not  disagree  with  the  man  who' eats 
you !  '* 


A  DlSAPPOINTINO  SuBStTRlBEB,— To  Sll 

soliciting  his  *'  subscription  "  to  anything,  Levd ' 
Enikine  had  a  regular  form  of  reply :  name^, 
**  Sir,  I  feel  much  honored  by  your  application 
tome,  and  beg  to  siXbscribe*'  (here  the  rcadv 
hod  to  turn  over  leaf)  **  myself,  your  very  obe- 
dient servant,"  etc 


Jomini's  Grand  Military  Operations. 

TrNdiM  *m  Oinmi  MSkiarj  U|MrrMAoa«k  or  a  C<»U^  ae^  lUlliafy  tkitimy  <a  ttm  \l«ii  of 
T*XiSS^SXOZ:    TJtiM    ORB  .A  X, 
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van*iBS  mmi  hieb  bt  aAXL;oif  becmtt  or  nucB, 

D.    VAN    NOSTRAND      -      -      PUBLISHER, 


STANDARD  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS 

For  the  Family  and  for  the  Sabbath  School. 

M»fUlM)l0i  Mifictt  Inn  of  rlife  teq»l  looks  Mitit  Ay  lilt}  pKwiiutU  &oo1»«Um.  otrrfln  ()jr  «tl«a 
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